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Thousands  Suffer  From  Lack 
of  One  Vital  Element 
in  their  Food 


CERTAIN  Mysterious  element  called  VITAMINE ! 

Science  has  established  th°t  our  store  of  energy,  and  even  health 
itself,  depends  upon  it.  Without  it,  no  matter  how  much  food  we 
eat,  we  are  slowly  starving  the  vital  tissues  upon  which  we  must 
rely  for  our  strength. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  get  enough  of  this  vitamine,  so  essential  to 
the  health  of  every  individual  ? 

The  richest  source  of  this  life-giving  vitamine,  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered,  is — Y-E-A-S-T  ! 


FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


— the  same  ye°st  that  you  have  been  familiar  with  for  years  for 
baking  bread,  has  a  unique  value  for  every  man  and  woman. 

Already  thousands  are  eating  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST  as  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  every  day  diet.  It  stimulates  the  appetite,  helps  di¬ 
gestion,  and  gradually  takes  the  place  of  laxatives. 

Eat  from  one  to  three  cakes  a  day  before  or  between  meals. 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your  grocer. 

To  learn  more  write  for  booklet — 


“The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet” 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Editor's  Column 


In  this  issue  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  presents  not  only  a 
report  of  the  more  important  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  but  axso 
reproduces  some  of  the  interesting 
papers  which  were  read.  Others  are 
reserved  for  publication  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  issue. 

One  of  the  valuable  papers  was  that 
read  by  Prof.  E.  O.  Jordan  of  t  ie  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  on  “Sanitation.” 
Prof.  Jordan,  who  is  a  noted  baeter.om- 
gist,  is  the  author  of  “Food  Poisoning” 
and  other  bacteriological  works.  He  is 
chief  of  the  serum  division  of  the 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  Chicago.  About  a  year  ago 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Health  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation. 

On  the  subject  of  merchandising  of 
food  products,  the  paper  read  by  Rus¬ 
sell  B.  Kingman  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  on 
“The  Psychology  of  Consumer  Prefer¬ 
ence”  contains  many  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  to  food  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Mr.  Kingman  has  had  a 
wide  experience  as  a  sales  executive  in 
the  food  trade,  and  the  ideas  he  ex¬ 
presses  are  of  interest  and  value. 

Dr.  HarVey  W.  Wiley  expressed  the 
thought  in  his  address  to  the  Canners 
convention  that  the  two  great  sciences 
of  handling  food — the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  the  process  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  economical  conditions  on 
the  other,  must  join  hands  in  order  that 
a  satisfactory  daily  food  may  be  given 
to  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
bringing  together  of  the  best  thought 
regarding  these  two  sciences  is  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  ed  torial 
program  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL.  In  each  issue  we  shall 
publish  the  best  obtainable  articles  per¬ 
taining  to  both  scientific  and  economic 
phases  of  food  production. 
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HEBE 


— the  modern  cooking  aid 
reclaims  wholesome 
skimmed  milk  for  human 
food. 


Skimmed  MiYfe— millions  of  pounds  of  it  containing  the 
body-building,  strength-giving  elements  so  necessary  in  our 
diet  are  wasted  annually.  And  this  because  lacking  a  fat  con¬ 
tent  skimmed  milk  does  not  appeal  to  the  palate  generally  as 
a  food  beverage,  nor  does  it  find  acceptance  generally  as  a 
cooking  medium. 

Thanks  to  scientific  minds  a  process  has  been  developed  for 
enriching  skimmed  milk  by  emulsifying  with  it  highly  refined 
cocoanut  fat.  Thus  the  new  food  product  HEBE  is  created 
to  serve  as  an  economical  auxiliary  to  the  family  milk  supply 
for  cooking  and  baking  purposes,  thereby  reclaiming  skimmed 
milk  for  human  use — establishing  a  market  for  this  great  by¬ 
product  of  our  dairies — and  adding  materially  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation. 

Used  in  cooking  and  baking  HEBE  enriches  the  food  and 
helps  to  balance  the  diet  as  it  contains  the  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  mineral  salts  of  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  heat 
and  energy  units  of  the  cocoanut  fat. 

HEBE  is  produced  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions — is  put 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  and  sterilized.  The  label  tells 
plainly  what  HEBE  is — “a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  and  vegetable  fat”  and  states  that  it  is 
not  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  milk  for  infants. 

It  is  just  as  frankly  advertised  and  marketed. 

“Hebe — Its  Dietetic  and  Economic 
Value”  and  “Today’s  Food  Problem”  are 
booklets  of  especial  interest  to  food  officials, 
dietitians  and  economists.  They  will  gladly 

be  sent  upon  request.  Address  3209  Con-  ^  $ 

sumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY 

#  THE  HEBE  COM  PAN* 

Chicago  Seattle 


”New  Era  of  Wholesome  Food”  Ushered  In 
By  Great  Convention  of  Canners 

National  Association  in  Meeting  Dedicated  to  the  Consumer  Launches 

Inspection  Seal  Campaign 


THE  “New  Era  of  Wholesome  Food”,  the 
title  of  the  opening  address  delivered 
by  President  Walter  J.  Sears  before  the 
National  Canners  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  January  17  well  expresses  the  theme 
which  pervaded  all  of  the  deliberations  of  that 
organization  in  its  great  convention  dedicated  to 
the  consumer. 

“The  canning  industry  has  entered  upon  a 
new  era,”  said  President  Sears.  “This  era  real¬ 
ly  began  in  1895  when  the  discoveries  of  science 
brought  to  the  canners  a  new  sense  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  preparation  of  human  foods. 
The  Federal  food  law  of  1903  emphasized  the 
need  of  freeing  the  industry  of  those  who  had 
brought  shame  on  it.  Scientific  research,  our 
own  self-imposed  investigations,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  freely  carried  on  in  many  institutions  filled 
the  years  with  the  light  of  a  better  day.  The 
World  War  called  the  industry  to  new  acts  of 
service  and  self-examination  and  at  its  close  this 
association  accepted  the  full  meaning  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  truth  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli¬ 
ness  ;  that  is  next  to  life  and  health.  Thereupon 
the  industry  committed  itself  to  the  science  of 
sanitation,  imposing  upon  its  plants  and  proces¬ 
ses  an  inspection  service  which  would  insure 
wholesome  food. 

“The  industry  had  long  since  accepted  the 
findings  of  the  science  of  bacteriology — that 
practically  all  food  materials  were  subject  to 
the  attack  of  harmful  bacteria.  It  had  been 
slow,  however,  to  adopt  the  sound  measures  of 
prevention  and  defense  which  the  science  of 
sanitation  offered.  But  the  years  of  study  and 
investigation  have  brought  their  rich  rewards  of 
new  commanding  truths,  higher  ideals  and  nob¬ 
ler  policies.  At  last  the  new  era  is  here.  For  us 
and  for  the  people  it  is  to  be  known  as  the  Era 
of  Wholesome  Food. 

“This  era  is  to  be  made  secure;  it  is  to  grow 
into  larger  service  only  as  it  is  vitalized  by  the 
understanding  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housekeeper.  She  has  been  and  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court 
which  is  to  pass  finally  upon  our  supplies  of  hu¬ 
man  food.  Her  comfort  and  happiness,  her 
rights  and  desires  are  more  and  more  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  policies  and  practices  of  food  produc¬ 
ers.  Therefore  this  convention  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her.  We  welcome  her  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  an  industry  whose  struggle  for  better 
things  and  whose  present  program  must  appeal 
to  her  interest  and  intelligence.” 

The  Seal  of  Inspection 

With  this  as  a  keynote,  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  discussion  of  important  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  new  Era  of  Wholesome 
Food,  chief  of  which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  is  its  new  Seal  of 
Inspection,  which  soon  will  be  placed  on  the 
bulk  of  the  canned  foods  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  already  been  written  about  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Inspection  Seal  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  benefit  not  only  the  consumer  but 
the  producers  and  distributors  of  canned  foods 
as  well.  Considerable  interest,  therefore,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  address  of  F.  J.  Ross,  president  F. 
J.  Ross  Company,  New  York,  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  publicity  campaign  by  which  the 
program  of  the  Canners  Association  will  be  set 
forth  to  the  American  housewife.  In  part  Mr. 
Ross  said  : 

“Considering  the  present  size  of  your  indus¬ 
try,  the  variety  of  its  products,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  market,  the  American  housewife  does  not 
hear  nearly  enough  about  the  excellence  and 
convenience  of  canned  foods.  There  has  not  been 
nearly  enough  advertising  of  canned  foods  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively. 

“Considering  the  extent  to  which  canned 
foods  are  held  in  distrust  (which  was  also  prov¬ 
en  with  great  clarity)  the  industry  has  made 
little  public  effort  to  remove  that  distrust. 

“For  years  and  years  the  widest  circulation 
has  been  given  to  false  rumors  of  so-called  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning  due  to  canned  foods.  These 
rumors  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  public  mind 
— so  deep  that  it  will  take  years  to  remove 
them. 

“In  this  world  every  man  must  fight  for  him¬ 
self.  and  every  industry  must  fight  for  itself. 

“The  canning  industry  has  now  begun  to  fight 
for  itself,  and  the  Seal  of  Inspection  is  its  trusty 
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weapon — the  only  weapon  that  will  eventually 
kill  the  prejudice  that  harms  us. 

The  Present  Stage  of  the  Campaign 

“The  purpose  of  the  present  stage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  sell  the  Seal  of  Inspection  to  women. 
Not  until  women  in  great  numbers  are  using  it 
as  their  guide  to  the  canned  foods  they  buy,  will 
this  stage  be  completed. 

“When  the  great  majority  of  canners  are  un¬ 
der  inspection — 

“When  they  are  actually  putting  the  seal  on 
every  can  entitled  to  bear  it — 

“When  the  jobbing  trade  sees  the  light  and 
seeks  by  preference  canned  foods  that  bear  the 
seal —  t| 

“When  the  retailers  insist  that  the  jobbers 
supply  them  with  inspected  canned  foods — 

“When  the  Inspection  Seal,  that  pivotal  fac¬ 
tor  of  your  whole  undertaking,  has  won  its  place 
with  canner — broker — jobber — retailer  and 
consumer,  we  will  have  success  chained  down. 

“Therefore  the  lines  of  effort  which  this  cam¬ 
paign  must  embrace  become  clear — 

1 —  Constant  advertising  to  the  consumer  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  positively,  and  in 
other  mediums  if  possible. 

2 —  Constant  missionary  work  with  jobbers  by 
N.  C.  A.  field  men,  by  brokers,  by  canners  them¬ 
selves  and  by  advertising. 

3 —  Constant  missionary  work  with  retailers 
by  jobbers  and  their  salesmen,  by  canners  and 
their  salesmen,  by  advertising,  by  growing  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and,  if  possiole,  by  organized 
crews  of  trained  men.  These  crews  will  stead¬ 
ily  cover  town  after  town,  and  with  the  support 
of  newspaper  advertising  running  simultaneous¬ 
ly  will  educate  consumers  and  retailers  to  the 
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importance  of  the  Inspection  Seal.  They  will 
drive  it  home  as  an  assurance  of  dependable 
canned  food  and  as  an  instrument  to  a  sounder 
canned  food  business. 

The  Scope  of  the  Campaign 

“Everybody  eats.  Nearly  100,000,000  of  us 
are  old  enough  to  eat  canned  foods.  The  possi¬ 
ble  scope  of  this  campaign  is  to  accelerate  the 
canned  food  eating  of  the  nation. 

“The  actual  present  scope  of  the  campaign  is 
automatically  set  by  the  funds  available.  That 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  your  finance  committee. 

“To  reach  the  consumer — the  jobber — the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  canner  in  the  manner  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  indicated,  calls  for  expenditure. 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  campaign  in  all  its 
branches  may  be  financed  so  that  it  will  cover 
roundly  one-half  of  the  market.  If  a  good  job 
is  done  to  that  extent,  the  rest  of  the  market 
will  eventually  fall  in  line. 

The  Tangible  Benefits  to  the  Canner 

“A  larger  consumption.  How  much  larger, 
each  canner  can  figure  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  Take  any  single  pack  and  figure  it  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  The  largest  of  them — except 
milk — shows  less  than  4  cans  per  capita  per  year 
— and  even  milk,  figured  on  a  three  times  a 
day  possibility,  would  not  show  up  as  well  as 
this. 

“Certainly  the  industry  can  be  doubled.  Let 
it  go  at  that.  There  is  a  goal  to  work  for  and  it 
can  positively  be  reached  in  a  few  years  if  the 
necessary  effort  be  made. 

“Can  the  industry  be  stabilized?  Most  assur¬ 
edly,  for  the  cardinal  factor  in  larger  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  steadier  consumption.” 


President  Sears  Makes  Recommendations 


An  export  finance  corporation,  a  decrease  of 
the  present  tax  upon  commercial  and  industrial 
resoures  of  the  nation,  refunding  America’s  war 
debt  over  a  period  of  time,  and  legislation  that 
will  check  and  discourage  speculation  in  food 
products  on  margins,  were  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  the  annual  report  of  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Sears,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  president  of 
the  association. 

In  submitting  his  report,  Mr.  Sears  said  that 
the  year  just  closed  marked  the  first  period  in 
the  era  of  readjustment  following  the  world 
war,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  from  economic  effects,  but  he  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  most  urgent 
need  was  a  revival  of  world-wide  commercial 
intercourse — the  restoration  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  confidence,  and  the  establishment 
of  some  international  economic  organization 
that  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  international 
exchange  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Sears  dwelt  at  great  length  on  foreign 
trade,  particularly  the  organizations  of  export 
corporations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Edge 
law  to  take  care  of  the  demand  of  European 
countries  for  raw  and  finished  products.  He 
said  that  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration,  if  intelligently  directed  toward  the  same 
end,  would  undoubtedly  bring  immediate  relief 


to  this  nation,  as  well  as  to  all  other  nations 
trading  with  America.  He  also  declared  that 
the  promotion  and  development  of  such  export 
organizations  would  have  an  immediately  quick¬ 
ening  effect  upon  the  revival  of  confidence 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  reflex 
upon  foreign  exchange  would  be  most  helpful, 
since  any  improvement  of  exchange  values 
would  mean  the  entrance  into  our  markets  of 
European  buyers  who  decline  to  enter  as  long  as 
the  present  depression  prevails. 

The  German  Indemnity 

Continuing  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade, 
Mr.  Sears  said : 

“This  international  program  must  necessarily 
consider  the  final  indemnity  which  Germany 
must  pay  to  her  late  enemies  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  sooner  we  are  willing  to  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  unpleasant  the  admission  may  be,  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  economic  solidarity  cannot  be  achieved 
until  Germany  is  rehabilitated,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  an  early  world-wide  revival  of  trade. 
Therefore,  the  logic  of  the  situation  seems  to  be 
that  as  this  country  cannot  expect  the  fullest 
measure  of  prosperity  until  Europe  has  reached 
a  point  of  stability,  so  world-wide  prosperity 
cannot  be  realized  until  Germany  and  the  other 
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central  powers,  dependent  upon  her,  have  re¬ 
gained  their  former  commercial  strength.” 

The  second  most  practical  remedy  at  hand, 
Mr.  Sears  said,  was  the  re-direction  of  the  fiscal 
financing  of  America’s  national  governments  as 
well  as  that  of  all  other  nations  which  took  part 
in  the  war.  For  our  own  government,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  we  needed  first  the  strictest  economy  in 
administration,  a  system  of  taxation  that  will  be 
just  and  equable  and  a  policy  of  cancelling  our 
war  debt  which  will  extend  its  burdens  over  the 
productive  enterprises  of  the  nation  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  A  third  remedy,  he  said,  would  be 
the  elimination  of  all  speculation  in  essential 
products. 

Referring  to  the  canning  industry,  the  speak¬ 
er  said  that  this  industry  had  felt  the  full  effects 
of  the  economic  depression,  particularly  when 
it  faced  rising  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the 
curtailed  sale  of  its  products,  due  to  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  many  wholesale  distributers  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  custom  of  buying  their  season’s  re¬ 
quirements  of  canned  foods  upon  future  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  serious  losses  suffered  by  the 
wholesale  trade  in  the  purchase  of  sugar  and 
other  commodities  later  in  the  year.  This  situ¬ 
ation,  he  said,  emphasized  three  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  industry  which  must  now 
have  the  careful  consideration  of  the  canners. 
They  were : 

First — A  shortage  of  working  capital  among 
the  factors  in  the  industry. 

Second — Its  seasonal  character. 

Third — Its  sectional  character. 

Urges  a  Constructive  Program 

In  this  connection,  he  urged  the  canners  to 
adopt  a  constructive  program  which  would  em¬ 
body  the  means  for  developing  larger  working 
capital;  a  more  appreciative  and  responsive  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  large  re¬ 
sources  of  credit,  and  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  of  the  canners’ 
problems  of  production  to  the  end  that  con¬ 
sumption  may  become  quickened  and  continue 
during  the  season  of  non-production. 

Mr.  Sears  in  his  report  also  gave  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  the  major  activities  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Labora¬ 
tories,  Bureau  of  Raw  Products  Research,  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspection  of  Canneries,  and  Educational 
Research.  Each  one  of  these  branches  came  in 
for  praise  for  the  work  accomplished  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  subject  of  private  trademarks  was  also 
discussed  by  the  speaker.  Despite  the  opposi¬ 
tion  from  a  limited  class  of  wholesale  grocers 
who  distribute  canned  foods  under  private  trade 
marks,  he  said  this  opposition  was  self-centered 
and  based  upon  a  fear  that  the  inspection  seal 
of  the  association,  which  identifies  the  approved 
foods,  will  create  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers  which  they  themselves  have  not  cre¬ 
ated  and  do  not  control. 

“This  opposition,  however,  cannot  prevail 
against  the  rights  of  the  consumer,”  Mr.  Sears 
said.  “These  rights  must  be  supreme  as  against 
any  self-centered  policy  of  the  distributor.  The 
consumer  will  endorse  any  feasible  and  practi¬ 


cal  plan  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  food  under 
proper  conditions.”  However,  he  said,  the  pri¬ 
vate  trade  mark  is  not  in  the  interest  of  either 
the  producer  or  consumer,  but  wholly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  distributer.  He  called  attention  to 
the  agitation  in  some  quarters  to  provide,  by  na¬ 
tional  legislation,  that  all  labels  covering  canned 
foods  shall  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
canner  or  manufacturer.  There  is  a  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  making  provision  of  this 
kind,  which  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Housewives  League  and  other  organizations 
representing  the  consumer,  Mr.  Sears  pointed 
out  in  his  report. 

Other  Matters  Discussed 

The  appointment  of  a  traffic  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  similar  organizations  to  take  care 
of  complaints  of  members  of  the  industry  when 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  also  urged  in  Mr.  Sears’  report. 

The  report  as  submitted  to  the  delegates,  is 
divided  into  various  groups,  each  group  dealing 
comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  grade  and 
standard  definitions  of  canned  foods;  uniform 
sales  contract;  shortage  of  supplies;  cancella¬ 
tion  of  contracts  and  rejection  of  deliveries; 
spoilage;  farmers  organizations;  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  canned  foods. 

On  the  subject  of  tariff  legislation,  Mr.  Sears 
said  that  the  industry  should  be  heard  before 
any  law  is  finally  enacted. 

In  conclusion,  he  predicted  that  the  cost  of 
producing  canned  foods  in  1921  will  not  be  rad¬ 
ically  reduced  below  1920,  because  the  average 
increase  of  food  products  since  1914  has  risen  to 
114  per  cent,  and  therefore  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  patient,  until  the  readjustment  of 
the  economic  conditions  have  been  settled. 

The  Secretary’s  Annual  Report 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  Frank  E. 
Gorrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary  of  the 
association,  was  a  brief  resume  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  year  the  canning  industry  has  yet  encoun¬ 
tered. 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  condition  has 
reflected  itself  in  the  association’s  work,”  Mr. 
Gorrell’s  report  begins.  “The  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association  have  been 
greater  and  more  varied  than  ever  before,  and 
it  has  been  put  to  the  real  test  of  its  efficiency. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  successfully  passed 
through  this  severe  test  the  industry  alone  will 
decide. 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  responsibilities 
assumed  or,  rather,  thrust  upon  it  have  at  times 
seemed  almost  unsolvable  without  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  precedents.  The  executive  office,  how¬ 
ever,  offers  no  apologies  for  its  shortcomings, 
because  there  is  a  limitation  to  human  ability, 
and  the  effort  has  been  conscientiously  per¬ 
formed. 

“While  this  report  is  intended  to  carry  the 
spirit  of  ultimate  optimism  there  is  no  gainsay¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  canning  industry  has  not 
yet  fully  solved  the  present  crisis.  However,  it 
will  recover  just  as  all  other  general  business. 
There  is  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  a  feeling 
that  prices  will  return  to  the  pre-war  average. 
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If  this  is  brought  about  it  will  mean  terrific  loss 
that  someone  will  have  to  pay. 

“The  wisest  prophets  teel  that  this  country 
has  gone  through  its  worst  and  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  canning  industry  is  a  great  and 
growing  one  and  will  become  larger  and  larg¬ 
er  as  tne  product  is  more  and  more  apprecited 
by  the  consumer.  Today  it  occupies  an  import¬ 
ant  sphere  in  feeding  the  world  and  this  sphere 
is  an  increasing  one." 

Inspection  Work  Now  Well  Under  Way 

While  this  convention  marked  the  formal 
launching  of  the  Inspection  Seal  campaign  in  a 
big  way,  the  work  leading  up  to  the  campaign 
has  been  under  way  for  about  two  years.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  H.  M.  Loomis,  National  Di¬ 
rector  of  Inspection,  the  Inspection  Service  has 
operated  during  the  past  season  in  nineteen 
States,  covering  29,000,000  cases  packed  in  825 
canneries,  and  281  inspectors,  in  addition  to  the 
directors  themselves,  have  been  necessary  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  service.  Daily 
inspections  have  been  made  throughout  packing 
season  of  all  plants  under  inspection,  to  main¬ 
tain  compliance  with  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
the  association  and  to  enable  the  association  to 


assure  to  the  consumer  the  purity,  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  integrity  of  the  various  inspected  can¬ 
ned  products. 

Several  Excellent  Addresses  Delivered 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  excellent  address¬ 
es  delivered  before  the  convention  by  men  pro¬ 
minent  in  various  phases  of  food  work,  there 
were  the  usual  reports  of  committees  and  other 
routine  work.  As  usual  the  convention  split  up, 
after  the  opening  session,  into  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  which  dealt  with  matters  of  pertinent  in¬ 
terest  to  each  group.  Among  the  prominent 
speakers,  some  of  whose  addresses  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  issue,  were  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  Dr.  M.  J  .Rosenau,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston;  Dr.  E.  O.  Jordan,  bacteriologist, 
University  of  Chicago;  Miss  Mary  Sweeny, 
president  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Russell  B.  Kingman,  who  discussed  “The 
Psychology  of  Consumer  Preference;”  Arjay 
Davies,  president  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association;  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  president  Canned 
Foods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers  Association,  and 
Ogden  S.  Sells,  president  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association. 


Important  Resolutions  Are  Adopted 


Resolutions  proposing  the  formation  of  a  can¬ 
ners’  export  corporation,  protective  tariff,  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
more  extensive  credits,  revision  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  departments  of  the  Government  to  afford 
more  help  to  their  industry,  and  planning  as¬ 
sistance  to  stricken  areas  of  Europe  were 
passed. 

The  convention  also  went  strongly  on  record 
for  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profit  tax,  the  “re¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  tax  system  in  fashion -as 
will  lessen  the  present  burden  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  industrial  resources  of  the  nation,”  and  fin¬ 
ally  “the  refunding  of  our  war  debt  so  that  its 
cancellation  will  cover  a  longer  period  of  time.” 

With  reference  to  immigration  the  convention 
declared : 

“There  is  at  the  present  time  a  sentiment  in 
the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  community 
that  all  immigration  should  be  immediately  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  while  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  check  being  put  on  the  influx  of  undesirables, 
nevertheless  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  needs 
of  the  rural  districts  for  an  increased  popula¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  adapted  to  life  on  the 
farms.” 

Favor  Suitable  Immigrants 

The  resolution  earnestly  recommended  to 
Congress  that  a  suitable  law  be  enacted  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  best  type  of  men  and  women  in 
foreign  countries  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  be  encouraged  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  law  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  undesirables. 

The  canners  further  asserted:  “Our  interest 
in  the  farming  communities  warrants  our  recom¬ 
mending  that  careful  and  adequate  provision  be 


made  for  the  distribution  of  such  immigrants  to 
these  localities  where  there  is  most  need  of  them 
and  in  which  they  will  make  the  most  useful  cit¬ 
izens.” 

On  the  question  of  credits  the  resolutions  re¬ 
cited  that  “the  canning  industry,  by  reason  of 
its  seasonable  character,  has  need  of  large  cred¬ 
it  accommodations  in  the  normal  production  and 
marketing  of  its  products,”  and  that  “in  case 
the  purchase  of  canned  goods  in  1921  by  future 
contracts  is  greatly  reduced  the  canners  will 
need  unusual  credit  accommodations  if  canned 
foods  are  to  be  produced  and  carried  by  the 
canners  until  they  are  needed  by  the  consum¬ 
ers,”  and,  further,  “this  economic  essential  is 
admirably  stated  by  the  Lever  Food  Act,  when, 
in  formulating  the  principles  of  food  conserva¬ 
tion  it  urged  the  development  ofsurplusproducts 
in  the  season  of  natural  maximum  production  to 
be  carried  over  into  the  season  of  scant  or  no 
production;  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  canning  industry  be 
fully  presented  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
extending  to  the  canning  industry  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled.” 

Will  Go  Before  Congress 

The  foreign  trade  committee  was  “empower¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  industry  before  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  which  are  to  consider  the  re¬ 
vision  of  our 'tariff  laws,  and  that  a  serious  effort 
be  made  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
canners’  export  corporation  when  the  time  is  op¬ 
portune.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  industry  has  an  annual 
output  of  approximately  $800,000,000  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  the  conven- 
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tion  urged  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  to  “give  due  consideration  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry  and  the 
needs  of  its  various  branches.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  import  duties  canned  foods  are  coming 
into .  this  country  in  increasing  quantities  from 
countries  where  their  industries  operate  upon  a 
lower  scale  of  wages  not  compatible  with  the 
standards  of  living  enjoyed  in  this  country.” 

The  resolution  “earnestly  recommended  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  all  imported  food  sufficient 
to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 
This  recommendation  is  made  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  industry  and  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  but  as  a 
means  for  the  negotiation  of  reasonable  tariffs 
in  most  foreign  countries  which  now  levy  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariffs  upon  the  products  of  our  indus¬ 
try.” 

The  convention  named  a  committee  on  can¬ 
nery  construction  to  study  the  modern  stand¬ 
ards  for  buildings  and  to  report  back  at  the  next 
convention  with  both  written  and  photographic 


data.  Congressional  committee  in  charge  were 
urged  along  wiih  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
several  States  to  give  increased  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  more  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  research  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  several  jurisdictions.” 

Margins  Resolution  Lost 

A  resolution  approving  legislation  to  “check 
and  discourage  speculation  in  food  products  on 
margins”  was  defeated  after  lengthy  discussion. 
The  chief  objection  offered  to  the  resolution  was 
that  the  canners  were  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  draw  a  line  between  necessary  market  trans¬ 
actions  and  those  serving  no  desirable  end. 

After  voting  down  a  recommendation  to  make 
the  metric  system  the  official  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  question  was  ordered  stricken  from  the 
records  in  order  that  the  association’s  action 
might  not  be  construed  as  hostile  to  the  change. 
It  had  been  objected  that  other  industries  would 
sustain  a  tremendous  loss  by  change  of  system, 
while  the  canners  had  little  at  stake. 


Harry  P.  Strasbaugh  Elected  President 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year: 

President — Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen, 
Md. 

First  Vice-President — James  Moore,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President — (Referred  to  Direct¬ 
ors)  . 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  new  directors  were  elected: 

Maine — Dr.  W.  E.  Elwell,  Portland. 

Hawaii — Albert  Horner,  Honolulu. 

Louisiana — Dr.  L.  H.  Jastremski,  Houma. 

New  York — James  Moore,  Rochester. 

Illinois — G.  A.  Eastwood,  Chicago. 

Utah — Richard  Stringham,  Woods  Cross. 

Illinois— Ralph  Polk,  Mound  City. 

Maryland — John  M.  Swing,  Ridgely. 


Virginia — B.  F.  Moomaw,  Roanoke. 

Illinois — E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston. 

California — Bismark  Houssels,  San  Francisco. 

Oregon — Fred  Kendall,  Portland. 

New  Jersey — Luscius  E.  Hires,  Salem. 

New  Jersey — Russell  B.  Kingman,  Orange. 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  the 
newly  elected  president,  has  been  identified 
with  the  canning  industry  since  1890.  For  about 
fifteen  years  he  was  president  and  financial 
manager  of  the  Wright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
owned  and  operated  corn  plants  at  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Del.,  and  Aberdeen,  Md.  For  three  years 
he  was  the  assistant  district  manager  of  the 
American  Can  Company  in  the  Atlantic  district. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association. 

Mr.  Strasbaugh’s  latest  photograph  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 


President  of  Wholesalers  Discusses  Contracts 


Arjay  Davies,  president  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Canners  Association,  dwelt  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  question  on  contracts  between 
canners  and  wholesalers.  He  said  in  part: 

“There:  are  perhaps,  no  two  interests  in  the 
food  trade  that  have  such  important  and  inti¬ 
mate  business  relations  as  the  members  of  your 
association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wholesale 
grocers  of  the  country  on  the  other.  It  is  my 
personal  desire  to  promote  in  every  proper  way 
the  most  sound  and  cordial  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  relations  between  these  two  great  interests 
in  the  food  industry,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
canners  and  wholesale  grocers,  but  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  the  consuming  public.  And  this  brings 
us,  of  course,  to  the  perennial  subject  of  con¬ 
tracts.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not  in  the 
business  of  advising  how  contracts  shall  be 
formed,  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  long-established 


policy  of  our  association  to  recommend  forms  of 
contract  that  are  simple  and  equitable.  They 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of 
price.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  remove  all  misunder¬ 
standing  and  friction  between  buyer  and  seller, 
and  to  keep  the  parties  away  from  the  lawyers 
and  courts.  When  a  contract  is  perfectly  cle^r 
and  fair  there  is  never  any  occasion  for  any 
canner  or  wholesale  grocer  to  resort  to  litiga¬ 
tion  or  even  arbitration.  He  then  has  all  of  his 
time  for  his  business  and  his  pleasures  without 
the  troublesome  elements  of  controversy  and  lit¬ 
igation.  He  is  more  happy  and  he  is  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

“I  will  not  talk  to  you  about  the  crop  clause 
or  other  provisions  in  the  contract.  We  are  all 
human.  In  some  years  that  people  call  sellers' 
years,  the  canner  naturally  tries  to  get  some 
clauses  in  his  contracts  that  he  would  not  hope 
to  get  in  a  buyer’s  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  wholesale  grocer  in  the  years  or  seasons  that 
are  termed  buyer’s  years  may  seek  to  include  in 
his  contracts  clauses  that  are  not  regarded  by 
canners  as  fair  or  advisable. 

“Now,  let  us  come  to  a  new  basis.  Let  our  re¬ 
spective  contract  committees,  without  formal¬ 
ities,  sit  down  together  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  in  a  practical  way,  with  fairness  and  equity 
as  the  keynotes,  frame  a  suggested  form  of  con¬ 
tract  for  use  by  all  of  us,  that  will  not  be  a 
contract  either  for  a  buyer’s  or  a  seller’s  year, 
but  a  sound  and  just  and  reasonable  contract 
for  buyers  and  sellers  in  every  year. 

“My  suggestion  for  an  earnest  conference  re¬ 
garding  contracts  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  situation  with  undelivered  can¬ 
ned  goods  sold  for  future  delivery  in  the  hands 
of  both  canner  and  wholesale  grocer  is  really 
most  unfortunate  and  serious.  This  condition 
will  inflict  itself  upon  future  buying  for  the 
present  year.  In  addition,  many  of  you  know 
there  is  a  wide  division  of  views  with  regard  to 
the  buying  futures.  These  views  are  often  em¬ 
phasized  by  experiences  between  buyer  and 
seller  in  a  year  such  as  we  have  just  coverd. 

The  Question  of  Prices 

“Primarily,  food  is  grown  and  prepared  for 
consumption  with  the  one  idea  that  it  be  con¬ 
sumed.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  canners’  interest, 
as  well  as  to  distributors,  that  it  be  sold  to  the 
public  at  a  price  which  means  that  the  annual 
supply  is  largely  consumed  before  another  pack 
arrives. 

“It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  canned  food,  or 
any  other  product,  can  be  manufactured  and 
sold  at  a  loss  for  any  length  of  time  and  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  assume  that  the  distributor  can 
purchase  these  foods  and  be  unable  to  work  out 
a  fair  profit  on  them. 

“In  the  matter  of  production — do  high  wages 
really  mean  high  costs?  We  too  often  confuse 
labor  wages  with  labor  cost.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction. 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  much  the  wage 
earner  gets  from  the  total  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  I  do  know  that  to  avoid  discouragement 
to  labor  and  the  consuming  public,  wages  must 
be  reasonable.  Still,  the  labor  cost  must  be  low¬ 
er.  To  accomplish  this — efficiency  and  increas¬ 
ed  output  on  the  part  of  labor  must  be  brought 
about — and  hand  in  hand  with  labor  efficiency 
there  must  be  increased  efficiency  by  manage¬ 


ment,  resulting  in  a  lowering  in  cost  of  your  pro¬ 
ducts. 

“Labor  costs  have  been  high — too  high  for 
business  safety.  It  has  resulted  in  reduced  de¬ 
mand  and  while  we  cannot  agree  with  many  of 
the  demands  of  labor,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  increase  efficiency  and  in  this  manner  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  standard  of  living  for  both  labor 
and  investment.  To  maintain  this  standard,  all 
our  effort  should  be  not  to  unduly  lower  the 
standard  of  wages  as  to  materially  reduce  la¬ 
bor  costs  through  efficiency. 

“While  it  is  true  that  in  1920  all  foods  were 
produced  at  very  high  costs  notwithstanding 
that  this  year  will  always  be  known  as  a  season 
when  conditions  in  fruit  and  vegetable  belts 
were  ideal,  yet  the  cost  of  production  was  very 
high  and  because  of  recent  depression,  created 
an  impression  of  over-production,  or  surplus 
which  tended  to  depress  the  market  for  a  loss 
to  both  producer  and  distributor. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  all  packers  to  produce  palatable  food 
as  economically  as  possible,  and  while  high  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  prevailed  in  1920,  we  all  know 
that  present  conditions  do  not  spell  that  prices 
as  low  as  some  seem  to  think  they  should  be, 
will  be  realized  in  1921. 

Cost  of  Cans,  Labels,  Etc. 

“I  am  not  attempting  to  say  that  cans,  boxes 
and  labels  are  higher  than  they  should  be,  but 
with  an  advance  over  1920,  together  with  the 
heavy  advance  in  freight  rates,  I  can,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  appreciate  conditions  for  the  current  year. 

“Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  raw 
product  which  you  purchase  will  find  a  lower 
level  than  last  year,  but  from  the  distributor’s 
point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  canned  goods,  as  well  as  other  items,  to 
a  level  in  price  to  attract  the  consumer  by  both 
quality  and  price,  tin  cans,  boxes  and  labels 
should  reach  a  lower  level  for  1921  pack  than 
they  have  in  the  past  few  years. 

“It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  these  items  should  give  serious  thought 
and  not  endeavor  to  secure  the  top  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  rather  sell  the  consumer  his  supplies  at 
the  lowest  margin  of  profit,  realizing  that  there 
are  other  years  to  follow,  and  allow  nothing  to 
interfere  that  would  tend  to  permanently  in¬ 
jure  the  consumption  of  canned  foods.” 


Declares  Retail  Grocer  is  Wrongly  Blamed 


J.  A.  Ulmer,  president  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  in  an  address  before  the  canners 
convention,  declared  that  the  blame,  which 
would  place  upon  the  retail  grocer  for  alleged 
failure  to  assume  his  losses  in  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  emergency,  thus  helping  to  restore  normal 
conditions,  is  not  deserved.  We  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  his  address: 

“The  canned  food  industry  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  help  to  the  retail  grocer.  Of  the  many 
kinds  of  foods  which  the  grocer  handles  there 
is  none  that  can  compare  with  your  product;  by 
the  generous  application  of  printers  ink  you 
have  eliminated  the  mystery  of  the  tin  can.  The 
canned  goods  department  is  a  necessary  adjunct 


to  every  grocery  store — not  only  do  canned 
goods  help  to  make  a  store  attractive,  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  paying  departments,  if 
properly  conducted.  No  matter  where  you  may 
go,  even  in  the  most  obscure  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  go  into  any  little  shop  and  you  will  find  on 
the  shelves  canned  foods  which  are  nationally 
advertised.  No  matter  how  unsanitary  that  shop 
might  be,  your  product  is  a  guarantee  to  the 
consuming  public  that  it  is  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  immune  from  contamination.  The  real  live 
merchant  features  canned  goods  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  as  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
pure  canned  foods,  even  when  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  best  quality  are  obtainable. 

“The  new  inspection  service  which  your  as- 
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sociation  has  undertaken  is  an  important  step 
in  educating  the  public  to  the  use  of  wholesome 
canned  foods;  it  is  not  only  a  guidance  of  assur¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  product 
as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  but  it  also' 
serves  as  a  guarantee  to  the  jobber  and  retailer 
that  goods  bearing  this  seal  have  a  ready  sale. 

“However,  the  Rational  Canners  Association 
must  be  extremely  vigilant  to  see  that  every 
packer  who  uses  this  service  is  complying  with 
every  feature  of  this  service ;  should  some  care¬ 
less  or  unscrupulous  canner  be  shortsighted  or 
negligent  he  can  soon  tear  down  an  industry 
which  has  taken  years  of  study  and  good  hard 
work  to  perfect. 

“We  as  retail  distributors  of  your  product 
welcome  this  service  and  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  all  canners  of  foods  will  display  the 
seal  of  inspection. 

“A  year  ago  I  attended  your  convention  which 
was  held  at  Cleveland.  I  had  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  conference,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
adopt  some  uniform  method  of  adjustment  of 
swells  and  springers  but  nothing  developed  and 
the  matter  was  left  to  stand  as  heretofore.  This 
is  a  very  complex  matter  and  one  that  should 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  all  concern¬ 
ed ;  we  as  retailers  meet  this  question  quite  of¬ 
ten  and  in  many  instances  it  means  a  financial 
loss  to  ourselves,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  confront  you.  I  hope  that  ere 
long  some  thoughtful  plan  will  be  found  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  for  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  basis.  Our  Association  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  on  this  or  any  other  question 
in  which  we  are  both  involved. 

“The  retail  grocer  naturally  deplores  the 
charge  of  some  canners,  that  we  as  retailers  are 
responsible  for  the  so-called  buyers’  strike  and 
the  accusation  that  we  are  holding  out  for  “war¬ 
time”  prices.  This  is  a  false  charge  and  a  se¬ 
rious  reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  retail 
distributer  of  your  products.  It  might  be  well 
for  authors  of  these  charges  to  remember  that 
during  the  war  our  margins  were  restricted  by 
the  Food  Administration,  and  we  were  forced  to 

Analysis  of  Probable 

In  an  analysis  of  probable  business  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  coming  year,  Ogden  S.  Sells, 
president  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  told  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  that  “1921  belongs  to  the  optimists.” 

“This  crisis,”  he  said,  “is  not  the  result  of 
over-production,  save  as  over-production  may 
have  been  caused  by  under-production.  In  many 
lines  finished  stocks  are  below  normal.  Many 
requirements  for  goods  are  still  unfilled.  Yet 
with  all  this  potential  purchasing  power,  busi¬ 
ness  has  slowed  up.  What  has  caused  it?  To 
my  mind,  the  greatest  factor  has  been  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  the  consumer.  About  one  year 
ago  we  consumers  began  thinking.  Prices  are 
too  high,  I  will  go  on  strike  and  ston  buying.  I 
will  make  prices  come  down  by  withholding  my 
purchases.  Did  we  consumers  realize  that  when 
we  withhold  our  purchases  we  force  the  retail- 


sell  at  a  figure  based  upon  the  original  cost 
price;  our  invoices  were  often  consulted  by  lo¬ 
cal  food  administrators  to  see  that  our  prices 
were  fair.  Last  spring  your  salesmen  came  to 
us  seeking  orders  for  fall  delilery  and  they  in¬ 
formed  us  that  prices  would  come  down  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  while  in  many  instances  they  predicted  still 
further  advances  with  the  result  that  many  gro¬ 
cers  stocked  up  on  futures  at  the  highest  prices 
known,  yet  some  canners  expect  them  to  take 
big  losses,  giving  as  an  excuse  that  we  could  af¬ 
ford  it  on  account  of  big  profits  made  during 
war  time.  Let  me  tell  you  there  were  no  war 
time  profits  for  the  retail  grocer.  Our  margins 
were  based  by  the  Food  Administration  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  original  cost  and  not  according  to  re¬ 
placement  value.  The  retailer,  being  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  has  been  very 
much  in  the  limelight  the  past  few  months,  and 
the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  many  grocers  who  have 
been  charged  with  profiteering  are  now  facing 
bankruptcy;  not  because  they  were  guilty  of 
profiteering  but  really  because  they  denied 
themselves  a  legitimate  margin. 

This  is  no  time  for  passing  the  buck,  and  the 
best  thing  for  each  branch  of  the  trade  to  do  is 
to  properly  adjust  themselves  to  present  condi¬ 
tions,  with  a  hopeful  outlook  to  the  future.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  soon  will  be  a 
wonderful  resumption  in  business. 

“The  retail  grocer  is  gradually  getting  away 
from  the  practice  of  placing  future  orders.  I 
predict  that  this  year  very  few  future  orders 
for  fall  delivery  will  be  placed.  I  make  men¬ 
tion  of  this  because  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  canning  industry  to  work  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis;  the  practice  of  ordering  futures  is 
a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  from  the  re¬ 
tailers’  standpoint,  and  associations  are  discour¬ 
aging  the  practice. 

“Experience  has  proven  that  the  retailer  in¬ 
variably  can  buy  to  better  advantage  on  the 
open  market,  and  the  buying  of  futures  really 
is  a  handicap  because  of  having  so  much  of  his 
surplus  tied  up  in  goods  for  which  there  is  no 
ready  sale.” 

Conditions  in  1921 

ers  to  withhold  their  purchases,  and  that  when 
the  retailers  withhold  their  purchases,  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  withhold  theirs?  And 
that  when  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  ceased 
buying  from  the  manufacturers,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  stopped  producing?  No.  I  guess  most 
of  us  didn’t  go  that  far — we  only  wanted  prices 
to  come  down.  As  consumers,  we  forgot  that 
when  the  manufacturers  ran  out  of  orders,  they 
would  be  forced  to  lay  off  their  employees, 
which  meant  that  their  wages  stopped.  What 
had  been  a  mental  condition  up  to  this  point, 
now  became  a  physical  one.  We  didn’t  buy  that 
overcoat  or  that  suit  of  clothes  that  we  really 
needed,  because  prices  were  too  high.  We  made 
the  old  ones  do.  We  forgot  that  when  we  didn’t 
buy  his  goods,  the  other  fellow  couldn’t  buy 
ours.  He  was  out  of  a  job.  During  those  days 
of  high  prices,  most  of  us  also  forgot  that  a  dol- 
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lar  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange  and  absolute¬ 
ly  without  value  in  itself.  You  can  neither  eat 
it,  wear  it,  nor  use  it  to  warm  you.  It  is  good 
for  only  what  it  will  bring  and  it  is  working  only 
when  it  circulates. 

“Yet  I  believe  that  when  the  consumer 
fully  realizes  what  has  happened  and  begins  to 
buy,  buy  cautiously,  buy  carefully,  buy  intelli¬ 
gently,  business  will  be  better.  As  to  when  this 
is  coming,  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  but  I 
think  most  signs  point  to  an  early  revival  of 
business.  One  thing  is  certain.  A  year  ago  our 
newspapers  were  filled  with  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  telling  us  prices  were  too  high — stop  buy¬ 
ing!  Today  we  are  reading  articles  urging  us  to 
buy  if  we  would  live  and  earn  a  living.  How 


long  it  will  take  the  great  public  mind  to  fully 
sense  this  fundamental  truth  I  cannot  say.  But, 
when  it  is  sensed,  do  not  think  that  we  are  going 
back  into  an  era  of  extravagant  prices,  for  just 
as  quickly  as  demand  is  met  with  that  answer, 
demand  will  cease. 

“To  my  mind  there  are  three  principal  fac¬ 
tors  controlling  1921’s  prosperity:  the  retailer, 
labor  and  money.  If  the  retailer  reduces  his 
prices  to  conform  to  replacement  costs,  and 
earns  his  old  percentage  of  profit,  goods  will 
move.  If  labor  renders  a  day’s  work  for  a  day’s 
pay,  and  consents  to  that  day’s  pay  being  in  line 
with  the  cost  of  living,  labor  will  be  employed 
and  thereby  given  purchasing  power.  If  money 
grows  easier  as  the  economists  tell  us  it  will, 
business  can  be  financed  at  fair  interest  rates.” 


Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg  Discusses  Government  Work 


In  his  address  before  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  Department,  discussed  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  for  reorganiz¬ 
ation  of  the  Government  services  in  such  a  way 
as  to  merge  all  of  the  chemical  phases  in  one  de¬ 
partment. 

“It  seems  at  first  thought,”  he  said,  “very  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  because  there  is  chemical 
work  going  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  also  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  of  the  Army,  there  is  duplica¬ 
tion  in  this  chemical  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  not.  The  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  are  engaged  in  the  main  in  the  study 
of  the  food  industry;  the  chemists  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  are  studying  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  packing  house;  the  chemists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  studying  road-build¬ 
ing  materials;  the  chemists  of  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  are  studying  the  chemistry  of  wood,  and  of 
the  products  obtained  therefrom.  The  chemists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  studying  coal  and 
precious  metals,  minerals  and  similar  products 
of  the  mine  and  of  the  quarry ;  the  chemists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  studying  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  structural  materials  and  the  like  used 
in  the  various  engineering  industries.  They  are 
all  chemists  but  they  are  not  all  doing  the  same 
thing.  What  would  be  gained  by  bringing  them 
all  together  in  one  place?  The  mining  engin¬ 
eer  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would  then  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  the  chemical  phases  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  studied  by  a  chemist  in  another  bureau,  a 
chemist  who  was  not  under  his  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  and  control.  The  doctors  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  would  have  to  have  the  chem¬ 
ical  examination  of  and  studies  upon  the  stom¬ 
ach  contents  of  patients  done  in  another  bureau 
by  chemists  over  whom  they  have  no  control 
and  from  whom  they  would  not  and  could  not 
get  that  sympathetic  understanding  coopera¬ 


tion  which  they  would  get  from  chemists  with¬ 
in  their  own  organization.  It  is  therefore,  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  scientific  work  of  the  government 
cannot  be  organized  effectively  by  sciences. 

Wrong  Conception  of  Government  Activities 

“The  reason  why  so  many  impractical  sug¬ 
gestions  how  to  reorganize  have  been  made  is 
that  most  of  us  have  no  conception  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  our  government’s  activities.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  treated  in  the  press  as  though  it 
were  a  large  corporation  and  the  moral  has  been 
drawn  that  while  no  corporation  would  tolerate 
more  than  one  accounting  office,  one  purchasing 
organization,  one  personnel  agency,  one  engin¬ 
eering  department,  the  Government  has  many. 
This  conception  of  our  Government  does  it  grave 
injustice.  It  is  an  organization  immeasurably 
larger  and  doing  an  immeasurably  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  than  any  corporation  of  which 
I  have  knowledge  but  the  difference  between 
our  large  corporations  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  wider  than  this.  Most  corporations  ex¬ 
ist  for  one  definite  purpose,  to  earn  money,  and 
usually  they  deal  with  but  one  type  or  a  series 
of  closely  related  types  of  commodities  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  large  corporation,  therefore,  is 
a  homogeneous  organization  with  but  one  ob¬ 
ject.  Not  so  with  the  Government.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  many  purposes,  some  of  which  are 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The  purpose  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  to  collect  revenues.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  are  essentially  po¬ 
lice  organizations.  The  purposes  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  purely  constructive.  It 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  production. 
Its  purposes  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense  opposite 
to  those  of  the  other  departments  just  mention¬ 
ed. 

“As  a  specific  example,  one  might  cite  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  a 
single  commodity,  butter.  The  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  administers  the  adulterated  but¬ 
ter  act  which  levies  a  tax  upon  every  pound  of 
adulterated  butter.  The  object  in  life  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is,  as  we  all  know 
but  too  well,  to  collect  every  cent  possible  in  re¬ 
venues  for  the  Government.  Thus  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  regarded  as  the 
ideal  official  who  colleccs  the  maximum  amount 
of  revenue  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  collection. 
The  more  adulterated  butter  is  produced,  the 
more  revenue  will  be  collected  and  the  better 
will  be  the  showing  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  administers  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  has  for  its  aim  the  elimination  of  che 
proauction  of  any  adulterated  butter  at  all.  Can 
there  be  two  more  diametrically  opposed  pur¬ 
poses  than  those  of  the  two  bureaus,  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  with  reference  to  this  commodity,  butter? 
One  is  most  successful  when  most  adulterated 
butter  is  produced  because  it  collects  more  reve¬ 
nue;  the  other  is  most  successful  if  it  prevents 
the  manufacture  of  adulterated  butter  altogeth¬ 
er.  Do  any  of  you  know  of  any  corporation  with 
two  departments  which  have  so  diametrically 
opposite  and  different  aims  as  have  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try  with  reference  to  butter  ? 

“There  is  then  this  fundamental  difference 
between  the  ordinary  corporation  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  large  corporation  has  in 
all  of  its  branches  a  common  purpose,  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  money  and  it  deals  with  the  same  general 
types  of  commodities.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ment  has  in  its  different  departments  and 
in  the  different  bureaus  of  those  departments 
most  diverse  aims,  duties  and  functions. 

Government  Like  a  HolcLng  Company 

“Instead  of  comparing  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  large  corporation,  it  is  fairer  to 
compare  it  with  a  holding  corporation  which 
controls  the  destinies  of  a  series  of  separate  cor¬ 
porations.  I  know  little  concerning  the  work¬ 
ings  of  such  a  corporation  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  old  days.  Let  us  assume,  how¬ 
ever,  for  purposes  of  illustration  that  among  the 
many  corporations  controlled  by  that  company 
were,  for  example,  lumber  companies  making 
lumber  out  of  which  barrel  staves  for  oil  barrels 
were  produced;  gasoline,  lubricating  and  illum¬ 
inating  oil  companies,  and  a  pharmaceutical 
company  manufacturing  such  drug  products  as 
vaseline.  I  venture  to  say  that  anyone  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  those  days  who  would 
have  suggested  that  the  lumber  and  barrel  stave 
company,  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
company  and  the  illuminating  oil  and  gasoline 
subsidiary  companies  should  have  a  common 
set  of  offices,  a  common  set  of  purchasing  agents 
and  a  common  sales  force,  would  have  received 

Canning  Industry  Hoping 

C.  H.  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  association’s 
foreign  trade  committee,  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

“During  the  calendar  year  1920,  the  canning 
industry  has  been  faced  with  most  discouraging 
conditions  entering  upon  the  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  following  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
the  war  times  and  the  year  immediately  follow¬ 
ing.  In  1919,  on  account  of  the  general  food 
shortage  in  Europe,  there  was  an  extraordinary 


a  scant  hearing.  One  could  hardly  expect  the 
lumber  company,  selling  lumber  and  barrels,  to 
employ  the  same  sales  iorce  that  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  pharmaceutical  house  selling  car- 
holated  vaseline  and  similar  products.  The 
proposition  is  obviously  ridiculous  and  it  is 
equally  ridiculous  to  advocate  the  complete  cen¬ 
tralization  of  analogous  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

“I  have  heard  the  recommendations  made 
that  all  the  chemical  work  of  the  government 
be  centralized  in  one  organization.  Congress 
unfortunately  does  not  make  appropriations  for 
the  study  of  chemistry  merely  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 
It  makes  appropriations  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  specific  practical  end  or  for  the  solution  of 
a  single  practical  problem.  Chemistry  is  merely 
an  incident  to  the  problem;  it  is  merely  a  meth¬ 
od  with  which  the  end  Congress  instructs  us  to 
accomplish  is  reached.  Chemistry  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  is  merely  a  tool  like  a  typewrit¬ 
er,  a  desk,  a  piece  of  apparatus,  a  building,  or 
a  mechanic.  Theiefore,  to  advocate  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  chemical  work  in  one  organization 
is  just  as  sensible  as  to  advocate  the  concentra¬ 
tion  in  one  bureau  of  all  the  typewriters  and 
stenographers  in  the  Government  service.  It 
would  be  just  as  bad  administration  to  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  carry  on  all  its  chemical  investigations  up¬ 
on  coal,  upon  the  precious  metals,  upon  the 
problems  of  metallurgy,  smelting  and  mining  as 
it  would  be  to  demand  that  all  the  Government 
services  call  upon  a  separate  and  distinct  bureau 
to  do  their  typewriting  work  for  them. 

“Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  duplication, 
and  that  no  reorganization  is  necessary.  There 
is  indeed  need  for  reorganization  and  for  co¬ 
ordination,  but  it  is  not  along  thb  lines  indicated. 
It  will  not  make  for  greater  efficiency  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  waste  to  pool  all  the  chemists  in  one 
organization,  all  the  physicists  in  another,  all 
the  economists  in  a  third,  al  lthe  statisticians  in 
a  fourth,  all  the  pathologists  in  a  fifth,  and  so 
on.  What  is  needed  is  a  rearrangement  of  work 
by  fields  of  human  endeavor  and  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  so  far  as  feasible  by  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  have  already  pointed  out  why  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  government  services  by  commodi¬ 
ties  so  far  as  feasible  should  appeal  with  pecul¬ 
iar  force  to  the  canning  industry.  What  is  true 
of  canning  is  equally  true  of  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.” 

for  Foreign  Trade  Revival 

demand  on  the  part  of  the  importers  of  those 
countries  who  had  been  cut  off  from  various  food 
supplies  during  the  war  and  these  commercial 
demands  more  than  offset  the  demands  made  for 
the  armies  and  navies  during  the  war,  with  the 
result  that  1919  saw  an  extraordinary  volume  of 
business  on  the  general  line  of  canned  foods. 
Some  of  the  neutral  nations  like  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Holland  and  Denmark  evidently  anticipat¬ 
ed  being  able  to  resell  canned  foods  into  Ger- 
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many  in  addition  to  their  own  increased  de¬ 
mands  needed  ior  their  own  countries.  They 
bought  heavily  with  that  in  view.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  aid  the  same  thing.  The  result  was  that  an 
enormous  surplus  has  been  accumulated  on  the 
otner  side  on  various  lines  of  canned  foods. 

Developing  Export  Trade  in  Canned  Goods 

“Following  the  policy  which  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  earlier  conventions  of  the  National 
(Janners  Association,  your  committee  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  the  interest  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  many  foreign  Governments  in  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  on  our  canned 
food  products.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
many  natural  markets  for  our  products  are  cut 
off  hy  reason  of  the  high  import  duties  and  cus¬ 
tom  house  charges  levied  in  most  countries 
against  canned  foods.  Unfortunately  for  us,  in 
many  of  these  countries  canned  foods  are  re¬ 
garded  as  luxuries  and  are  classified  with  ex¬ 
pensive  products  like  canned  mushrooms,  truf¬ 
fles,  pate  de  foi  gras  and  specialties  of  that  kind. 
Your  committee,  therefore,  has  endeavored  to 
secure  revision  of  these  classifications  through 
various  agencies  of  our  Government  and  through 
various  semi-public  organizations  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Pan-American  Finan¬ 
cial  Conference  and  organizations  of  that  charac¬ 
ter.  By  appointment  of  ourpresident, adelegation 
was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  National  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Council  in  its  annual  convention  and 
was  represented  in  practically  all  of  the  sections 
or  groups  representing  different  phases  of  the 
producing,  manufacturing  and  exporting  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  country.  In  the  resolutions  passed, 
in  the  addresses  made  and  in  the  reports  as  fin¬ 
ally  adopted,  there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  canning  industry  was  clearly  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  great  and  important  industries 
of  the  country.  Similar  and  successful  efforts 
were  made  in  the  other  national  conventions  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  while  the  time  is  not  especially 
propitious  for  accomplishing  re-classifications 
of  tariff  schedules  in  foreign  countries  while 
conditions  are  so  unsettled  and  indeed  chaotic, 
it  can  be  said  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made. 

“Your  committee  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  connection 
with  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  on  the  part  of 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  attitude  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  that  while  we  recognize  the  need 
of  protecting  home  industries  wnere  their  pro¬ 
ducts  are  brought  into  competition  with  similar 
products  produced  on  lower  wage  scales  abroad, 
we  are  nevertheless  insistent  that  there  is  press¬ 
ing  need  for  the  development  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  that  the  Congress  in  re-writing  our  tar¬ 
iff  laws  should  give  consideration  not  merely  to 
the  need  of  protection,  but  also  to  the  pressing 
need  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  many  industries  now 
languishing.  When  one  reflects  that  the  can- 
ners  of  milk,  sardines,  salmon,  fruits  and  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  cut  off  from  their  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  the  farmers  and 
producers  are  vitally  concerned  as  well  as  the 
supply  people,  the  canners  and  the  merchants. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  also,  that  with  reasonable  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  foreign  markets  for  peas  and 
corn,  we  should  be  able  to  secure  a  more  stable 
market  for  our  domestic  trade.  In  other  words, 
the  inland  packer  of  peas  and  tomatoes  and  corn 
will  find  a  better  market  for  his  products  in  the 
domestic  trade  if  the  surplus  lines  of  the  same 
products  are  exported  by  competitive  concerns 
located  nearer  the  seaboard. 

Endeavoring  to  Impress  Congress 

“Y"our  committee  is  endeavoring  to  impress 
these  facts  upon  Congress,  believing  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  trade  is  not  essential  to 
many  branches  of  our  industry  and  the  farmers 
related  thereto,  but  that  unless  our  tariff  laws 
are  written  with  this  in  mind — having  some  re¬ 
gard  for  the  need  of  restoring  the  buying  power 
of  our  late  associates  in  war,  these  countries  will 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  heavy  obligations  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  Government. 

“Your  committee,  therefore,  has  endeavored 
to  lay  these  facts  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  where  tariff  legislation 
must  originate.  In  this  activity  we  have  had  the 
cordial  support  of  many  canners  throughout  the 
country.  Later  on,  this  tariff  legislation  must 
come  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate.  Your  committee,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommends  that  canners  generally  inform 
themselves  on  this  question  of  the  tariff  as  af¬ 
fecting  our  industry  and  that  they  in  turn  see 
that  their  respective  representatives  in  Congress 
are  fully  informed  on  this  subject.” 


Legislative  Committee  Reports  on  Various  Bills 


D.  H.  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee,  reported  to  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  as  follows: 

“At  the  last  report  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  we  called  to  your  attention  House  Bill, 
which  is  now  No.  10311,  pertaining  particularly 
to  the  fill  of  cans  and  the  purport  of  same  being 
to  embody  in  the  present  Pure  Food  Law  and 
thus  make  it  an  integral  part  of  same,  Food  In¬ 
spection  Decision  No.  144.  Since  that  time  this 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  now  in  the  Senate  having  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Feeling  that  this 


bill  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  your  chairman  recently  submitted 
a  copy  of  same  to  each  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  asking  for  their  opinion,  and  the  vote  thus 
taken  was  unanimous  that  no  opposition  should 
be  voiced  against  this  bill,  as  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  construed 
as  a  detriment  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“At  the  Cleveland  meeting  above  referred  to, 
House  bill  No.  11876  was  also  reported,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  forcing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  food  products  to  place  their  name 
on  the  label.  Insofar  as  we  know,  this  bill  is 
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still  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  on  Mis¬ 
branding  of  Merchandise,  and  it  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  advisable  at  this  time  that  no  further  action 
on  our  part  is  necessary. 

“The  already  famous  Kenyon  Bill  No.  3944, 
which  came  up  for  discussion  before  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  association  in 
August,  1919,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  a  very 
lengthy  discussion  and  resulted  later  in  the 
preparation  of  a  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Gerber, 
together  with  a  committee,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  not  as  yet  been 
disposed  of,  but  as  we  understand  it,  it  comes 
up  for  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  on  January  24th 
of  this  year.  This  bill  you  will  doubtless  recall, 
relates  to  the  control  by  license  of  the  meat 
packers  and  its  far-reaching  effect  on  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  meat 
packers  are  also  canners  in  some  instances,  is 
obvious. 

Working  for  Better  Seed 

“Under  the  new  proposed  Tariff  bill,  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  tariff  hearings  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
different  schedules. 

“Referring  again  to  the  Clevland  meeting,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  on  the  subject 
of  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
canning  industry  the  proper  seed  legislation: 
‘That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  of  Raw 
Products  Research  that  Federal  seed  legislation 
is  necessary  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the 
canning  industry  in  its  seed  stock  problems.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the 
canning  industry  should  cooperate  with  other 
interested  agencies  and  especially  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  farm  organizations  in  regard  to  seed  leg¬ 
islation  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  the  industry 
may  be  properly  embodied  in  and  covered  by  a 
comprehensive  federal  seed  law.’ 

“In  an  effort  to  accomplish  something  along 
these  lines,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  head  of  our  Bu¬ 


reau  of  Raw  Products  Research,  arranged  for  a 
conference  to  be  held  with  the  federal  authori¬ 
ties,  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  on  the  14th  day  of 
last  December.  At  this  conference,  your  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  several  other  promi¬ 
nent  canners,  were  present,  and  in  addition  to 
Dr  .Ball  a  very  representative  list  of  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  were  also  present,  which  list  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  chief,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  Dr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  associate 
chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  Prof.  L.  C.  Cor¬ 
bett,  horticulturist  in  charge,  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry;  Dr.  D.  N.  Shoemaker,  horticulturist, 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Carleton  R.  Ball,  ce- 
realist  in  charge,  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  ag¬ 
ronomist,  Forage  Crop  Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  R.  A.  Oakley,  Forage  Crop  In¬ 
vestigations  (in  charge  of  government  seed  pur¬ 
chases)  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Edgar  Brown, 
botanist  in  charge,  Seed  Testing  Laboratories, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Prof  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
specialist  in  seed  marketing,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets;  G.  C.  Edler,  investigator  of  seed  market¬ 
ing,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Federal  Authorities  Willing  to  Assist 
“This  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  was  a 
very  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  canners’  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  frequently  procuring  seeds  of  various 
types  and  varieties  which  were  not  true  types 
and  which  gave  the  canners  no  end  of  trouble. 
There  was  a  very  decided  spirit  displayed  by  the 
federal  authorities  to  assist  the  canning  industry 
in  every  way  possible  towards  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  has  this  matter  well  in  hand  and  we  are 
hopeful  of  some  substantial  results  during  the 
coming  session  of  Congress.” 


CANADA’S  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE 
INDUSTRY 


1919  and  their  cost  delivered  at  the  factory 
were: 


A  preliminary  report  on  the  cocoa  and  choco¬ 
late  industry  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year 
1919  has  been  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  covering  the  operation  of  ten 
plants,  of  which  five  were  in  Ontario,  four  in 
Quebec,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  total  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  the  industry  in  1919  was  $5,201,- 
523,  comprising  land,  buildings  and  fixtures,  $1,- 
240,720;  machinery  and  tools,  $993,909;  mate¬ 
rials  on  hand,  stocks  in  process,  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  on  hand,  fuel  and  miscellaneous  supplies, 
$1,760,762;  and  cash,  trading  and  operating  ac¬ 
counts,  and  bills  receivable,  $1,206,132.  Ontario 
accounted  for  $2,662,112,  or  more  than  51 
per  cent  of  the  total  investment,  and  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia  combined  for  $2,539,411,  or  about 


Kinds  of  Cost  value 

materials  Pounds  at  factory 
Cocoa  beans  11.924.847  $2,108,566 
Cocoa  butter  4,008.195  1,616,545 
Cocoanuts  a  1,695  352 

Milk  powder  1,310,875  420.331 

Glucose  604  379  36,772 

Sugar  11,204  670  1,110  595 

Flour  662,840  38,939 

Starch  66,176  6,122 


Kinds  of  Cost  value 

materials  Pounds  at  factory 
Cream  of  tartar 

crystals  12,340  $6,793 

Essences  and  es¬ 
sential  oils  2,720  9,676 

All  other  materials  348,218 


Total  cost  of 

materials  5,702,809 


a  Number 

The  various  products  of  the  industry  in  1919 
and  their  selling  value  at  the  factory  were: 


Selling  Selling 

Class°s  of  Pounds  value  at  Classes  of  Pounds  value  at 
products  factory  products  factory 

Chocolate  22,312.363  $7,413  830  All  other  products  $91,929 

Cocoa  1.683  162  662  646  . . . . 

Confectionery  5,049,900  1,649,780  Total  selling 

value  of 

products  9,718,186 


Ontario  leads  in  value  of  production  with  a 


49  per  cent. 


total  of  $4,934,845 ;  Quebec  is  next  with  $4,575,- 


The  raw  materials  used  by  the  industry  in  203,  and  Nova  Scotia  third  with  $208,137. 
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Foods  Found  Illegal  For  Sale  In 

Wyoming 

Examples  of  the  difficulties  with  which  some 
manufacturers  of  food  products  encounter  in  com¬ 
plying  w-th  the  State  food  laws  are  found  in  the 
latest  repoit  of  the  Wyoming  Daily,  Food  and 
Oil  Commissioner,  from  which  we  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Beverages.  A  number  of  beverages  have 
been  collected  and  analyzed  and  have  been  found 
to  contain  saccharine,  benzoic  acid,  without  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid  being  stated  upon  the 
label.  Ihere  are  also  a  number  of  cases  where 
the  manufactuiers  have  failed  to  state  the  net 
contents  and  their  name  and  address  upon  the 
labels  or  bottles.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
a  number  of  so-called  “crushes”  being  manufac¬ 
tured.  Some  of  these  drinks  contain  none  of  the 
tiue  fruit  pulp  or  juice  and  are  a  gross  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  It  would 
be  well  for  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  soft 
di  inks  to  note  that  the  use  of  sacehaiine  is  pro¬ 
hibited  and  that  the  presence  of  permitted  arti¬ 
ficial  colors  and  flavors  and  preservatives  must  be 
plainly  and  conspicuously  stated  upon  the  labels 
of  the  bottles,  kegs  or  barrels  containing  their 
products. 

Candy.  Some  package  candy  has  been  col¬ 
lected  which  has  not  borne  the  statement  of  the 
net  weight.  In  most  instances,  however  the 
manufactuiers  are  correcting  this  condition  to 
comply  with  the  net  weight  regulations  adopted 
under  the  food  law. 

Oysters.  A  few  samples  of  oysters  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  pass  because  they  were  short  weight.  In 
computing  weights,  the  drained  weight  of  the 
oyster  meat  is  determined. 

Jams  and  Jellies.  Under  this  class  of  foods, 
the  chief  objection  is  to  the  practice  of  some  few 
manufactuiers  or  jobbers  to  apply  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  labels  to  jams  and  jellies  which  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  seveial  fruits,  calling  the  resulting  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  name  of  one  fruit.  The  regulations 
on  this  point  are  very  specific,  stating  that  if  a 
jam  is  composed  of  say  65  per  cent  apple  and  35 
per  cent  blackberiy,  it  should  be  labeled  “Apple- 
Blackberry  Jam.”  If  in  the  reverse  order,  of 
couise,  a  reversed  labeling  would  be  applicable. 

Sweet  Oils.  This  department  has  adopted 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  139  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Chemistiy,  which  holds  that  sweet  oil  is  olive  oil. 
A  number  of  pharmacists  in  the  state,  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  this  regulation,  have  been  using 
cotton  seed  oil  in  filling  prescriptions  for  sweet 
oil.  Ihis  practice  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
stopped. 

Saner  Kraut.  A  few  samples  of  sauer  kraut 
of  last  year’s  pick  have  been  found  to  be  short  in 
the  drained  weight  of  the  contents. 

Vinegar.  Most  of  the  colored  distilled  vine¬ 
gar  in  the  state  has  been  removed  or  seized.  It 
is  illegal  to  sell  this  article.  Uncolored  distilled 
vinegar  may  be  sold.  Vinegars  which  have  been 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  water,  even  though 
the  acid  content  is  well  above. the  requirement  of 
the  regulation,  must  be  sold  as  reduced  vinegar 
by  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  retailers. 


The  following  regulation,  governing  the 
sale  of  sugar  vinegar,  is  issued  under  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Com¬ 
missioner  by  Section  5,  Chapter  107,  Session 
Laws  1913: 

REGULATION  41,  ALL  SUGAR  VINEGAR 
MUST  BE  RETAILED  IN  BOTTLES,  JUGS,  OR 
CASKS,  PROPERLY  LABELED  TO  SHOW 
THE  PURCHASER  THAT  IT  IS  SUGAR 
VINEGAR. 

There  are  some  so-called  sugar  vinegars 
which  consist  of  varying  percentages  of  sugar 
vinegar  and  distilled  vinegar.  These  are  held  to 
be  colored  distilled  vinegars,  the  color  coming 
from  the  sugar  vinegar,  and  the  sale  of  such  vine¬ 
gars  is  prohibited. 


Government  Controls  Dutch  Milk  Industry 

The  most  extensive  system  of  Government 
control  of  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  business 
ever  attempted  in  peace  times  has  been  inaugurat¬ 
ed  in  the  Netherlands  according  to  the  American 
consul  at  Rotterdam.  Ihe  purpose  of  the  new 
scheme  is  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  milk  and  milk 
product  supplies  in  Holland  which  might  result 
from  excessrve  sales  to  Germany  and  from  the 
increasing  demand  for  domestic  consumption 
compared  with  total  production. 

The  system  was  inaugurated  in  its  present 
form  Nov.  1  by  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  cheese.  The  milk 
producers  of  the  country  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  cooperates  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau  and  the  other  of  which  does  not. 
Producers  in  the  latter  class  may  sell  their  milk 
freely  but  are  not  permitted  to  manufacture 
cheese.  Inasmuch  as  all  cheese  offered  for  sale 
must  be  marked,  this  prohibition  is  very  effective. 

Those  who  cooperate  with  the  Government 
organization  are  allowed  to  manufacture  cheese 
from  time  to  time  as  the  dairy  bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  may  indicate.  Manufact¬ 
ure  is  permitted  or  not  according  to  the  supply  of 
milk  available.  When  manufacturers  are  notified 
that  fresh  milk  is  needed  for  distribution,  the 
production  of  cheese  must  stop. 

The  proportion  of  manufactured  cheese  that 
may  be  exported  is  also  indicated  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  For  the  present  50  per  cent  of 
the  cheese  produced  may  be  exported.  Inasmuch 
as  the  export  sale  is  now  more  profitable  than  the 
domestic  trade,  the  demand  for  export  permits  is 
strong,  but  it  is  tempered  by  a  tax  of  25  Dutch 
cents  per  kilogram  ($0,035  per  lb.)  on  all  cheese 
exported.  Ihis  tax  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  dairy  bureau. 

Thus  the  control  of  the  fresh  milk  supply  is 
secured  by  limiting  the  amount  of  milk  products 
which  may  be  made.  .The  bureau  also  controls 
the  distribution  of  fresh  milk  by  purchasing  it 
and  reselling  to  dealers.  At  present  the  bureau 
pays  producers  17 Vk  Dutch  cents  per  liter  ($0.05 
per  qt.  at  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  Dec.  11, 
when  a  florin  was  worth  $0,305)  The  bureau  also 
pays  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  station, 
which  averages  ll/2  Dutch  cents  per  liter  ($0,043 
per  qt.)  About  264,178  qts.  of  fresh  milk  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  distributed  each  day. 


Sanitation  in  Food  Preservation 

Safety  of  Canned  Products  Depends  Not  Only  on  Heat  Processing 

But  Upon  Simple  Cleanliness 

BY  PROF.  E.  O.  JORDAN 
Bacteriologist,  University  of  Chicago 


WHILE  dirt  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  the 
breeding  place  and  origin  of  most  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  it  just  as  certainly 
does  play  an  important  part  in  the  modern 
problem  of  food  preservation  and  food  distribu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  canning  industry  is  such  an  es¬ 
sential  feature. 

The  process  of  preserving  food  by  heat  pos¬ 
sesses  the  enormous  advantage  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  known  disease  germs  are  killed  by  even 
a  few  moments’  exposure  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  The  use  of  heated  food,  there¬ 
fore,  constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  safeguards 
against  the  entrance  of  disease  germs  and  other 
parasites  through  the  alimentary  tract.  The 
thorough  cooking  of  pork  is  known  to  protect 
against  the  dreaded  trichinosis  due  to  the  para¬ 
sitic  worm  Trichinella.  It  is  well  known  that 
irrny  of  the  most  famous  instances  of  food  pois¬ 
oning  have  occurred  after  the  use  of  raw  or 
partly  cooked  foods,  such  for  example  as  the 
sausages  and  other  meat  preparations  made 
from  uncooked  animal  tissues  and  used  widely 
in  Germany  and  some  other  European  countries. 
These  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  are  due  in 
m~nv  cases  to  certain  bacteria  resembling  the 
typhoid  bacillus  which  are  present  in  the  un¬ 
cooked  food.  In  some  of  these  outbreaks  the 
fact  stands  out  clearly  that  only  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  eaten  the  meat  raw  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  cooked  have  been  affected,  while  others  who 
have  partaken  of  meat  from  the  same  animal 
after  thorough  cooking  have  escaped  altogether. 

In  this  country,  where  the  use  of  uncooked 
meat  foods  is  relatively  uncommon,  outbreaks 
of  meat  poisoning  of  this  type  have  been  rarely 
reported.  It  is  no  wonder  that  sanitariums  have 
long  recognized  the  value  of  thorough  cooking 
in  preventing  infections  and  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  high  temperatures  to  the  preparation  of 
food  has  been  called  “The  greatest  sanitary  step 
ever  taken  by  the  race.”  The  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  do  not  seem  to  have  cooked  their  food,  but 
in  the  later  period,  10,000  or  12,000  years  ago, 
cooking  utensils  of  various  kinds  were  appar¬ 
ent  in  common  use. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  heating  of 
food  is  an  important  defense  against  infection, 
the  large-scale  preservation  of  food  by  heat  has 
met  with  certain  practical  difficulties.  One  of 
these  is  the  difficulty  not  so  great  now  as  earlier 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  heated  food.  If  the 
container  is  not  air  tight,  every  housewife  and 
every  canner  knows  that  air  and  the  germs  may 
enter  and  cause  spoiling.  In  the  commercial  in- 

Pxtracts  frnm  an  adrt-pss  delivered  before  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  January  19,  1921. 


dustry  of  canning  at  the  present  day  I  under¬ 
stand  that  while  leaky  cans  sometimes  occur 
they  are  relatively  uncommon. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  problems  of  im¬ 
perfect  containers  is  the  occasional  failure  in  or 
upon  the  food  product.  This  is  due  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  among  bacteria  of  certain  highly  re¬ 
sistant  bodies  called  spores.  Not  all  bacteria 
produce  spores  and  the  true  significance  of 
spores  in  the  life  of  bacteria  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  although  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
tective  device  for  tiding  the  specoies  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  hard  times.  Some  of  them  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  resistant.  I  had  in  my  laboratory  at 
one  time  a  bacterium  the  spores  of  which  would 
withstand  boiling  for  16  hours.  It  is  the  spore- 
producing  bacteria  that  make  most  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  canning  industry,  and  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  these  forms  are  consequently  of 
great  practical  importance.  It  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  the  human  race  that  relatively 
few  of  the  disease  germs  affecting  man  possess 
a  resisting  spore  stage,  and  in  consequence  near¬ 
ly  all  dangerous  bacteria  are  killed  by  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  exoosure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  This  is  true  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the 
cholera  vibrio,  the  ordinary  germs  of  blood 
poisoning  and  most  other  forms. 

There  are  three  or  four  exceptions  that  should 
be  mentioned:  The  bacillus  of  anthrax,  a  dis¬ 
ease  communicated  from  cattle  or  sheep  to  man, 
generally  transmitted  by  wool  or  hides,  and  ap¬ 
parently  very  rarely  if  at  all  by  food  products; 
the  bacilli  of  lockjaw  and  of  gas  gangrene  which 
enter  the  body  through  a  wound  and  not  so  far 
as  known  from  the  stomach  or  intestines;  and 
the  bacillus  of  botulism  which  forms  its  poison 
outside  the  human  body  and  does  not  as  a  rule 
appear  to  invade  the  tissues.  It  is  the  latter  only, 
B.  botulinus,  whose  presence  in  food  heated 
at  high  temneratures  has  been  definitely  shown 
to  cause  poisoning  and  death.  The  bacilli  of 
lockjaw,  gas  gangrene  and  botulinus,  as  is  well 
known  belong  to  a  group  of  bacteria  character¬ 
ized  by  their  ability  to  grow  in  the  practical  ab¬ 
sence  of  free  oxygen  far  below  what  is  needed 
by  the  ordinary  bacteria.  This  group  of  anae¬ 
robes,  as  they  are  called  to  distinguish  thpm 
from  the  aerobes  or  oxvgen-needers,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  bacteriologists  to  study  and  our 
knowledge  of  tlmm  is  still  very  incomnlete  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  is,  however,  just  this  group 
of  anaerobes  that  is  of  greatest  significance  in 
the  canning  industry.  While  the  spores  of  oxv- 
gen-needing  bacteria,  even  if  they  survive  the 
heating  process,  are  not  able  to  multiply  in  the 
air-tight  can,  the  snores  of  anaerobes  do  some¬ 
times  find  favorable  conditions  for  development 
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and  accordingly  multiply  until  the  contents  of 
the  can  are  spoiled  or  even  in  the  case  of  B.  bot- 
ulinus  an  intensely  virulent  poison  is  produced. 

It  is  therefore  upon  the  anaerobes  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  canning  industry  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  focused.  As  already  stated  bacteriolo¬ 
gists  have  much  to  learn  about  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  distribution  of  this  group,  and  further 
intensive  investigation  is  needed. 

Bacteria  Often  Come  from  Manure 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  of  very  great 
practical  importance  that  seems  to  be  of  pretty 
general  application.  There  is  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  favorite  habitat  of  some  of  the 
best-studied  anaerobic  bacteria  is  the  intestinal 
tract  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  bacillus 
of  lockjaw,  for  example  seems  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  predilection  for  the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
horse,  and  furthermore  certain  individual  hors¬ 
es  harbor  a  much  larger  number  of  tetanus 
spores  than  do  others.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  manured  soils  contain  a  high  proportion  of 
anaerobes,  and  the  experience  of  the  fighting 
armies  on  the  long  cultivated  fields  of  Flanders 
and  Northern  France  has  shown  us  again  how 
terrible  under  such  conditions  may  be  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  war  wounds  with  the  anaerobic  bacteria 
of  tetanus  and  gas  gangrene.  Recent  observa¬ 
tions  in  California  on  the  distribution  of  B.  bot- 
ulinus  spores  in  nature,  although  not  completed, 
are  highly  suggestive.  In  one  instance  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  small  vegetable  garden  grew  string  beans 
and  canned  them  in  the  household  without  any 
spoilage  over  a  period  of  eight  years  prior  to 
1918.  The  garden  was  fertilized  with  animal 
manure  in  1918,  and  while  the  beans  grown 
that  year  were  canned  by  the  same  method  as 
previously  they  spoiled  and  some  jars  contained 
the  botulinus  toxin. 

Here  we  see  the  significance  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word  diit  from  drit,  excrement.  Since  all 
the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  germs 
that  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  efficiency 
and  safety  of  the  canning  process  occur  with 
particular  abundance  in  the  excreta  of  various 
animals,  measures  of  sanitation  in  connection 
with  canning  may  well  be  directed  with  special 
emphasis  to  avoiding  this  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  after  all,  the  dirt  of  excremental  or¬ 
igin  that  needs  to  be  especially  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  might  perhaps  be  advantageous  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  fact  more  specifically  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  admirable  regulations  put  forth  by 
the  Inspection  Service  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

There  is  good  reason  why  all  foods  intended 
for  canning  should  be  freed  so  far  as  practicable 
from  any  particles  of  manured  soil  that  may  ad¬ 
here  to  them  when  gathered,  and  why  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  a  canning  plant  es¬ 
pecial  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  proper  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  animal  excretions.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  those  foods  which,  for 
one  cause  or  another  cannot  be  advantageously 
treated  at  very  high  temperatures.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  very  high  temperatures  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  ripe  olives  which  can  be  heated  to 
240°  Fahrenheit  and  kept  at  that  temperature 


for  40  minutes  without  injury — both  the  danger 
of  spoiling  and  the  danger  of  botulinus  poison¬ 
ing  may  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Simple  Cleanliness  Cannot  Bs  Overlooked 

While  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health 
and  the  prevention  of  economic  loss  from  spoil¬ 
age  are  and  must  continue  to  be  the  prime  aims 
of  sanitation  in  the  canning  industry  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  simple  cleanliness  is  one  that  cannot  be 
wholly  overlooked.  Civilized  man  is  no  longer 
content  to  use  a  common  drinking-cup  or  dry 
his  hands  on  a  much-used  roller  towel.  He  likes 
also  to  sit  down  to  a  table  provided  with  a  clean 
table  cloth  and  to  eat  his  food  out  of  spotless 
dishes  with  spoons  and  forks  of  shining  silver. 
He  has  lately  shown  signs  of  interest  in  the 
cleanliness  of  the  methods  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  transportation  of  his  food,  as  well  as  in 
its  serving.  He  doss  not  like  to  see  street  dust 
blowing  over  loaves  of  unwrapped  bread  and 
he  wishes  to  feel  assured  that  all  his  food  is 
prepared  and  handled  under  reasonable  cleanly 
conditions,  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  trace  any  specific  diseases  to  various  untidy 
practices.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  sanitary  achievement  in  the  methods  of 
food  preservation.  The  excellent  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Inspection  Service  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  constitute  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  will  not  only  inspire  the  confidence  of 
all  fastidious  consumers,  but  will  be  a  powerful 
educative  influence,  creating  a  demand  for  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  service  where  before  none 
existed. 

There  is  of  course  a  possibility  of  trouble  here 
which  has  doubtless  been  foreseen  by  many.  It 
is  that  so  many  and  so  expensive  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  established  that  the  cost  of 
food  may  be  raised  beyond  a  reasonable  point. 
The  absolutely  necessary  health  requirements 
can  be  met  quite  simply  and  at  moderate  cost. 
Everything  beyond  this  is  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  degree  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  upon  which  one  insists  in  one’s  everyday 
surroundings  is  determined  by  one’s  pocketbook 
as  well  as  by  one’s  preferences.  Gilding  the 
lily  has  an  economic  as  well  as  an  esthetic  side. 

The  milk  business  offers  a  familiar  example  of 
the  desirability  of  scrutinizing  proposed  sani¬ 
tary  requirements.  We  are  now  told  by  the  bac¬ 
teriological  students  of  milk  production  that  the 
main  source  of  bacterial  contamination  lies  in 
the  utensils,  and  that  the  character  of  the  barn 
and  hay  lofts  is  not  so  important  as  once  sup¬ 
posed.  It  has  been  shown  that  sanitary  milk  of 
low  germ  content  may  be  produced  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  inexpensive  equipment,  and 
the  elaborately  costly  surroundings  do  not  in¬ 
crease  proportionately  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
product.  It  is  well  therefore  in  each  case  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  advantages  of  a  given  pro¬ 
cedure  are  commensurate  with  the  expense. 

The  Use  of  Bacteriological  Methods 

I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessity  of  using  bacteriological 
methods  to  determine  the  ways  and  means  of 
sanitation.  Since  all  the  known  dangers  from 
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food  infection  and  from  food  spoilage  are  due 
to  microbes  it  is  evident  that  a  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  microbes,  of  their  resistance,  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  their  life 
and  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  found  must 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  sanitation.  For 
unless  sanitary  measures  are  directed  towards 
the  control  and  suppression  of  germ  life  they  are 
quite  without  meaning.  We  must  know  where 
and  how  to  strike,  and  we  must  follow  in  the 
laboratory  the  results  of  such  methods  as  are 
put  into  effect  in  order  to  know  whether  they 
are  achieving  the  desired  end.  Bacteriological 
studies  furnish  the  only  means  of  knowing 
where  to  direct  our  efforts.  The  introduction  of 
sanitary  methods  without  knowing  whether  they 
are  precisely  what  is  needed  or  whether  once  in 
operation  they  are  reasonably  effective  may  lead 
to  much  loss  of  time  and  energy.  The  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  problem  is  desirable.  It  is 
not  very  long  ago  that  city  health  departments 
were  accustomed  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  gaseous  disinfection  of  rooms  after  a  case 
of  infection  with  no  results  in  the  suppression 
of  communicable  diseases  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  expense.  Yellow  fever  could  not  be 
successfully  combated  until  its  manner  of 
transmission  by  the  mosquito  had  been  discov¬ 
ered.  There  is  then  the  fullest  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  and  intensifying  the  work  of  bacterio¬ 
logical  research  upon  which  this  association  has 
so  wisely  embarked.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  your  problem  and  cannot  fail  to  yield 
results  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 


To  summarize  the  trend  of  opinion  on  food 
sanitation  it  may  be  said  that  first  of  all  come 
measures  designed  to  promote  the  safety  of 
food  products.  Few  food  industries  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  satisfy  this  requirement  so  completely 
as  those  engaged  in  food  canning.  Exact  ex¬ 
periments  in  many  laboratories  have  shown  the 
degree  and  period  of  heat  exposure  necessary 
to  insure  the  certain  destruction  of  all  danger¬ 
ous  bacteria.  Among  the  other  measures  con¬ 
tributing  to  protection  against  dangerous  spoil¬ 
age  few  have  so  much  to  recommend  them  as 
the  removal  of  particles  of  manured  soil  by 
thorough  washing  with  clean  water.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  all  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  foods  be¬ 
fore  canning  will  give  some  protection  against 
the  introduction  into  the  canned  food  not  only 
of  germs  dangerous  to  health  but  of  the  germs 
that  cause  simple  spoilage  with  its  consequent 
economic  loss.  Finally,  sanitary  measures  may 
well  be  directed  to  securing  in  addition  to  the 
perfect  safety  of  canned  foods  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  cleanness  so  that  the  average  consumer 
may  be  assured  that  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  care  and  skill  has  been  used  as  would  be  used 
in  his  own  home.  All  sanitarians  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  watched  with  deep  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation  the  broad-minded  way  in  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  is  attacking  this  im¬ 
portant  problem,  first  by  finding  out  what  the 
actual  situation  is,  second  by  promptly  introduc¬ 
ing  remedial  measures  wherever  they  are  indi¬ 
cated. 


Food  Product  Reform  In  America 

Great  Strides  Which  Have  Been  Made  in  a  Generation;  Canning 
and  Dehydration  to  Assure  Future  Food  Supply 


BY  DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY 


PRIOR  to  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and 
Diugs  Act,  wherever  you  went  through¬ 
out  the  count:  y  in  the  closed  season  for 
eggs,  viz.,  from  December  to  March,  you  were 
very  uncertain  in  ordering  eggs  for  your  break¬ 
fast.,  as  to  what  you  were  going  to  get.  The  bad 
egg  was  so  common  in  a  service  of  this  kind,  that 
one  was  continually  disposed  to  look  for  it.  He 
in  fact,  felt  a  certain  degree  of  disappointment 
when  he  found  his  egg  was  reasonably  fresh. 
This  improvement  in  the  egg  supply  has  been 
due  solely  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Penningbon,  in 
improved  efficiency  of  selecting,  storing,  cand¬ 
ling  and  handling  stored  eggs.  Like  many  other 
food  products  in  the  egg  world,  there  is  a  period 
of  plenty,  and  a  period  of  want.  If  the  fresh 
egg  can  be  properly  stored  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  just  above  the  freezing  point,  and  this  sup¬ 
ply  of  eggs- properly  handled,  it  may  be  brought 
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through  the  warm  months  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  candling  process  has  been  so  perfect¬ 
ed  and  refined  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
its  active  workers,  as  to  practically  eliminate 
all  imperfect  eggs  from  commerce. 

Another  reform,  not  quite  so  perfectly  car¬ 
ried  out,  is  that  of  the  oyster  supply.  In  the  old 
days,  the  oysters  were  taken  from  their  salt 
beds,  placed  in  fresh  water  until  they  swelled  up 
to  two  or  three  times  their  normal  size,  opened, 
placed  in  casks  with  a  large  piece  of  ice,  and 
shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  destination  they  were  taste¬ 
less,  jelly-like  masses  from  which  practically  all 
their  palatability  had  been  extracted. 

Two  great  reforms  were  introduced  into  this 
service.  In  the  first  place,  the  taking  of  oysters 
from  polluted  waters  for  interstate  shipment 
was  prohibited.  In  the  second,  place,  the  float¬ 
ing  of  oysters  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
size  was  prohibited.  In  the  third  place,  the 
shipping.,  o  f.. open  ad.  joy  stars  in. .  c  o.p.tact  .with  >  ipp 
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was  prohibited.  It  was  required  that  ice  be 
packed  around  the  containing  body  and  not  in 
contact  with  the  oysters  themselves.  These  wise 
precautions,  though  not  as  fully  carried  out  as 
could  be  wished,  have  served  to  greatly  increase 
the  oyster  trade.  At  the  present  time,  persons 
in  the  interior  may  get  oysters  nearly  as  fresh 
and  wholesome  as  when  they  were  first  opened. 

Cereal  Foods  Keep  Naturally 

Foods,  in  general,  are  of  two  kinds  insofar  as 
their  keeping  qualities  are  concerned.  The  ce¬ 
reals  are  types  of  foods  which  keep  naturally. 
If  you  keep  cereals  dry,  properly  ventilated  and 
free  from  infection  by  insects,  they  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  Therefore,  although  produced  at 
certain  periods  they  are  easily  available  for 
even  distribution  over  the  entire  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  fruits,  especially  peaches, 
must  be  harvested  and  consumed  at  once,  or  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  proper  manner  for  preservation  eith¬ 
er  by  treatment  with  sugar,  by  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  by  dessication.  This  means  that  the  fruit 
crop  of  peaches  must  be  delivered  promptly 
from  the  hands  of  the  producer.  The  apple 
crop  is  of  the  same  character,  except  that  apples 
will  keep  excellently  in  cold  storage  while 
peaches  will  not. 

Inasmuch  as  the  food  of  the  country  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  quantity  every  day,  the  whole 
system  of  production,  preservation  and  distri¬ 
bution  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  deliver  l-365th 
of  the  food  requirements  of  the  people  every 
day.  Hence,  it  is  seen  that  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  food  products  is  quite  as  important 
as  that  of  production. 

The  part  of  science  is  to  study  those  processes 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  produce  this  even 
distribution  with  the  least  expense  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  least  detriment  to  the  food.  It 
is  the  part  of  political  economy  to  study  these 
problems  from  the  economic  point  of  view  so 
that  the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned  may  be 
properly  safeguarded  and  protected.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  the  problem  of  food  products  is  a 
double  one.  The  economical  problem  and  the 
scientific  problem.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  economic  problem  except  to  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  that  factor  in  the  economic  problem 
which  is  most  likely  to  “get  it  in  the  neck,” 
namely,  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist  and  the 
dairyman.  Because  of  the  lack  of  organization 
among  these  elements,  the  economic  problem  is 
not  so  well  balanced  as  it  should  be,  but  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  the 
great  producers  of  the  country,  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  are  now  organizing  in 
large  bodies,  not  for  the  sake  of  doing  damage 
to  any  other  element,  but  solely  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  their  own  best  interests. 

The  Scientific  Factors 

The  scientific  part  of  distributing  the  food  pro¬ 
duct  lies  in  the  proper  preservation  of  food  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  conserve  its  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments.  There  are  three  leading  ways  in  which 
this  conservation  is  conducted.  One  is  by  cold 
storage.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
keeping  of  eggs  and  fruits  and  is  of  less  urgent 
importance  in  the  distribution  of  meats.  Cold 


storage  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  to  the  food 
world.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  like  other  good 
forces,  it  may  often  be,  and  often  has  been,  used 
for  improper  purposes.  That,  however,  does  not 
in  any  way  lessen  its  importance  from  the  truly 
scientific  point  of  view.  But  cold  storage  is  not 
a  suitable  means  of  carrying  food  supplies  over 
one  season.  The  crops  of  the  earth  are  now  so 
easily  interchanged  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
face  a  universal  famine.  In  other  words,  the 
crops  of  the  year  are  sufficient  for  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  people,  and  the  crops  of  one  year, 
therefore,  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
crops  of  another.  For  that  reason,  it  is  proper 
to  limit  cold  storage  to  a  definite  period. 

In  the  distribution  of  meats,  cold  storage  is 
only  a  prime  necessity  for  the  ordinary  ripening 
of  the  meats  and  their  transmission  to  a  market. 
The  killing  of  meat  animals  is  a  daily  occur¬ 
rence  and,  therefore,  the  daily  supply  does  not 
depend  upon  detention.  There  are  certain  meats 
that  improve  on  keeping,  as,  for  instance,  beef 
and  mutton.  There  are  other  meats  which  are 
designed  for  curing  before  use.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  pork,  and  cured  pork  does  not  need 
cold  storage. 

There  are,  however,  peaks  of  production 
which  need  to  be  cared  for,  as,  for  instance,  the 
farmer  has  more  meat  animals  to  sell  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  first  of  January  than  he 
has  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  hence  some  reasonable  storage  capac¬ 
ity  is  allowable. 

The  second  great  means  of  effecting  a  daily 
supply  is  sterilization,  commonly  though  im¬ 
properly  called  canning.  This  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  great  elements  in  food  distribution, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  in  this  presence  to  say  how 
great  the  improvement  and  reform  has  been 
along  this  line.  It  is  hardly  a  reform,  it  is  a  rev¬ 
olution  which  I,  myself,  in  my  short  life  have 
seen  arise  and  pass  to  its  full  fruition.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  another  one  element  in  food  distribu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  carried  to  the  perfection 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  so-called  can¬ 
ning  industry.  The  men  who  have  carried  this 
great  work  on  are  my  personal  friends,  and  you 
know  them  as  well  as  I.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  even  try  to  mention  them  by  name.  In  fact, 
the  thousands  of  men  who  are  represented  here 
today,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  are  all  in  the  list 
and  are  all  contributing  to  this  great  forward 
movement  in  sterilization.  The  housewife  who 
has  a  supply  of  these  sterilized  products  on 
hand  is  always  ready  for  any  emergency,  wheth¬ 
er  the  telephone  becomes  disconnected  and  she 
is  unable  to  order  her  supplies,  or  whether  a 
snow  storm  keeps  her  at  home.  If  friends  drop 
in  she  always  has  something  to  eat,  and  that 
something  she  can  rely  upon  as  being  free  of  any 
injurious  contents,  and  prepared  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  experts  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Fruits,  fish,  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  food 
products  of  every  description  are  thus  rendered 
available  for  daily  consumption  in  harmony  with 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Importance  of  Dehydration 

The  third  great  method  of  bridging  over  the 
period  between  production  and  consumption,  eo 
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as  to  secure  an  even  and  daily  distribution  of 
food  products,  is  dessication,  or  dehydration. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these 
two  terms.  One  is  Latin  and  the  other  is  Greek. 
The  most  modern  process,  of  drying  products  at 
a  low  temperature  is  very  jealously  designated 
as  dehydration,  while  the  old  method  of  drying 
foods  at  a  higher  temperature  is  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  this  name.  This  is  a  trade  dis¬ 
tinction  and  not  an  etymological  one.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  that  if  foods  can  be  dried 
at  a  low  temperature  they  are  less  likely  to  suf¬ 
fer  injury,  both  in  the  solubility  of  the  materials 
which  they  may  contain,  and  in  damage  to  the 
vitamins  therein.  The  use  of  large  bodies  of 
heated  and  filtered  air  to  effect  the  dessication 
is  now  the  most  modern  improvement  along  this 
line,  and  is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit.  The  processes  of  dehydration,  while  applic¬ 
able  to  all  kinds  of  foods,  are  particularly  suita¬ 
ble  for  drying  leaf  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and 
fruits.  In  the  case  of  milk  and  eggs  the  album¬ 
inous  portions  of  these  bodies  are  not  rendered 
insoluble  by  this  process  and,  therefore,  the 
milk  and  the  eggs  may  be  easier  restored  to 
their  natural  condition.  I  say  to  their  natural 
condition.  Of  course,  this  is  quite  impossible, 
but,  to  a  condition  closely  approximating  the 
natural. 

Fruits  that  are  dried  in  this  way  can  easily  be 
restored,  or  reconstituted,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  even  an  epicure.  I  have  eaten  apple 
pie  made  of  dehydrated  apples  which  I  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  in  flavor  and  character  from 
the  pie  made  from  the  fresh  apples.  This  re¬ 
form,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  the  one  in  the 
future  which  will  make  the  most  rapid  progress 
and  utilize  some  of  the  most  economic  possibili¬ 
ties.  / 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
to  the  National  Canners,  I  would  say  that  they 
first  of  all  should  be  parties  interested  in  the  fur¬ 


ther  development  and  application  of  the  dehyd¬ 
rating  process. 

Assuring  a  Future  Milk  Supply 

In  the  matter  of  distribution  of  milk  particu¬ 
larly,  this  process  has  the  greatest  possibilities. 
The  accumulation  of  great  centers  ot  population, 
although  to  be  deprecated  from  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  side,  seems  to  be  inevitably  interlocked  with 
the  development  of  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  four  or  five  million  people,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  and  near  New  York  City  are  likely  to 
be  eight  or  ten  millions  before  another  quarter 
of  a  century  rolls  by.  The  supply  of  fresh  milk 
to  this  immense  population  is  one  of  increasing 
difficulty.  When  it  comes  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  and  the  starving,  especially  the  chil¬ 
dren  across  the  water,  the  sending  of  fresh  milk 
is  totally  impossible.  Evaporated  milk  is  only 
milk  condensed  to  one-half  its  volume,  while  de¬ 
hydrated  milk  contains  only  from  three  to  five 
per  cent  of  moisture.  Thus,  the  dehydrated  milk 
furnishes  the  most  certain,  safe  and  economical 
supply  of  milk  for  the  starving  children  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

What  is  imperative,  therefore,  is  a  method  of 
distributing  l-365th  part  of  the  food  of  the 
country  for  the  year  each  day.  The  reforms  in 
food  products  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  in¬ 
dicate  the  methods  by  means  of  which  this  great 
problem  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  The 
application  of  scientific  economics  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  will  secure  the 
largest  reward  for  the  farmer  who  produces, 
the  manufacturer  who  prepares  the  product  for 
distribution,  the  railways  that  carry  them,  the 
jobber  and  wholesaler  who  deal  with  them  in 
mass,  and  the  retailer  who  is  the  final  purveyor. 
Thus  these  two  great  sciences  of  handling  foods, 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  process  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  economical  conditions  on  the 
other,  must  join  hands  in  order  that  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  daily  food  supply  may  be  given  to  the  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World. 


Weight  Variations  in  Package  Foods 


HOW  much  variation  in  the  weights  of  pack¬ 
age  foods  will  occur  from  the  weights 
stated  on  the  label  when  the  weighing  and 
filling  is  done  in  accordance  with  good  commercial 
practice,  is  a  question  that  arises  frequently  in 
the  work  of  the  food  packer  and  the  food  control 
official.  An  answer  to  the  question  will  be  found 
in  Department  Bulletin  897,  recently  issued  by 
the  Bu'  eau  of  Chemistr  y,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  entitled  “Weight  Variation 
of  Package  Foods.” 

As  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation 
of  the  commercial  weighing  and  filling  of  package 
foods,  inducing  a  study  of  the  machines  used  in 
weighing  and  filling,  by  the  Bu  eau  of  Chemistry, 
it  is  now  possible  to  determine  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  lot  of  package  food  has  been  weighed  and 
filled  in  accordance  with  good  commercial  prac¬ 
tice.  The  bulletin,  containing  the  results  of  the 
investigation,  outlines  methods  of  weighing  as 
practiced  by  126  commercial  firms,  describes 


weighing  machines  in  use,  reports  experiments 
on  good  commercial  practice  methods,  shows  the 
maximum  errors  both  by  calculation  and  observ¬ 
ed  results,  compares  hand  weighing  with  machine 
weighing,  and  gives  specifications  for  good  com¬ 
mercial  practice  in  weighing. 

The  food  packer  can  use  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bulletin  to  check  and  regulate  his 
methods  of  filling  his  packages  of  food.  He  can 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  putting  into  the 
package  the  amount  of  food  he  aims  to  put  in. 
The  food  official  can  determine,  when  he  finds 
any  shipment  of  food  in  package  form  which  is 
incorrectly  labeled  as  to  weight,  whether  the 
variation  is  probably  due  to  the  variations  that 
will  naturafly  occur  in  packing  food,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  intention  to  pack  short  weight. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  applicable 
to  such  products  as  baking  powders,  buckwheat 
flour,  cereals,  cocoa,  coffee,  cloves,  corn  flakes, 
corn  starch,  cream  of  tartar,  cream  of  wheat, 
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farina,  flour,  hominy,  honey  crisp?,  maize,  malt 
breakfast  foods,  nutmeg,  oatmeal,  pancake  flou 
pepper,  puddine,  lice,  rolled  oats,  salt,  soda,  split 
peas,  shiedded  cocoanut,  sugar,  tapioca,  tea,  and 
wheat  flakes. 

Good  commercial  practice  in  packing  such 
foods  is  specified  as  follows: 

1.  That  packages  of  5  pounds  and  below  be 
weighed  net;  larger  packages  may  be  weighed 
gicss  and  tare. 

2.  That  the  following  types  of  scales  be 
used : 

For  packages  of  5  pounds  and  below: 

Even  aim  balance,  1-pound  beam, 
^4-ounce  giaduation. 

For  packages  over  5  and  under  25 
pounds:  Even  aim  balance,  2-pound 
beam,  i/p-ounce  giaduation. 

For  packages  of  25  pounds  and  above: 
Platform  scale,  50-pound  beam,  im¬ 
pound  graduation. 

3.  That  scales  meet  the  tolerances  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  61,  and  te 
used  at  20  per  cent  or  more  of  their  capacity  for 
packages  of  less  than  25  pounds  and  at  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  capacity  for  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Tare  weights  mey  be  made  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  gross  weights. 


What  Are  Yitamines?— Best 

(Prepared  by  U.  S. 

HAT  are  vitamines?  _ 

This  is  a  question  asked  repeatedly 
since  the  importance  of  these  compounds  in 
foods  has  come  into  prominence,  but  no  definite 
answer  has  yet  been  given.  Investigations  by 
scientists  at  universities,  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  institutions  for  medical  research 
have  revealed  much  information  regarding  the 
function  of  vitamines  in  body  maintenance  and 
budding,  and  the  parts  of  the  various  foods  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found. 

That  vitamines  are  compounds  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  in  the  food,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  produce  growth,  has  been 
definitely  proved.  The  lack  of  vitamines  causes 
deficiency  diseases,  so  named  because  they  are  due 
to  lack  of  something  in  the  diet.  Vitamines  are 
present  and  are  needed  in  su:h  small  quantities 
in  the  food  that  chemists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  isolate  them  from  the  many  other  compounds 
which  aie  in  foods.  For  this  reason,  we  know 
veiy  little  of  the  actual  character  of  vitamines. 

Three  Types  of  Vitamines 

According  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Carl  O. 
Johns,  in  charge  of  nutiition  work  in  the  Bu  eau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vitamines  have  been  classified  into  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  depending  upon  the  functions  which 
they  have  in  promoting  well-being  and  growth. 

The  first  type  is  known  as  water-soluble  vita¬ 
mines  and  these  are  necessa-  y  in  older  to  obtain 
growth  from  food.  Lack  of  tnese  cause  beri-beri, 
which  manifests  itself  by  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  and  by  other  symptoms.  These  vitamines 
aie  found  in  seeds,  in  green  plants,  in  certain 
bulbs  and  fleshy  roots,  and  in  milk  and  eggs,  as 


4.  That  the  exact  balance  be  estimated  to 
within  one-half  of  the  sensibility  reciprocal  of  the 
scale  and  the  poise  be  set  to  within  one-fourth  of 
the  minimum  graduation  cn  the  beam. 

The  following  table  shows  the  calculated 
maximum  errors  of  good  commercial  practice: 


!  For  net  weighing-  |For  Grrss  and  tare 

weighing 

I  I  


I'.n  sing.e,On  thaav-|«  n  singlel  •_'n  the 
I  packages |ei  age  of  |  paekagesi  average 


|  a  ropre- 
I  sentativc 

I  samplp 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces 

2-cunce  . 

o.rso 

0.037 

3-ounce  . 

.450 

.097 

4-ounce  . 

.450 

.097 

8-oiinc.fi  . 

.450 

.097 

1-pound  . 

.213 

.106 

2-pcud  . .* . 

.360 

.145 

3-prnnd  . 

.363 

.148 

4  pound  . 

.400 

.194 

F>  poll'd  . 

.403 

.209 

10-pou:  d  . 

.544 

.373 

0  674 

0.414 

25-pound  . 

5.44 

2.68 

7.49 

3.34 

50  pound  . 

5.41 

2.68 

7.73 

3.57 

75  pound  . 

5.65 

2.92 

7.73 

3.57 

400  pcuid  and  above.... 

5.65 

2.92 

8.29 

4.13 

Copies  of  this  bul 

et;n  can  be  obta'ne 

d  free 

upon  application  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Described  By  What  They  Do 

Bureau  of  Chemistry) 

well  as  in  certain  organs  in  the  animal  body.  The 
seeds  referred  to  include  beans,  nuts  and  the  var¬ 
ious  cereal  giains.  When  ceieals  aie  very  highly 
milled  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  fine  white  flour, 
a  large  part  of  the  vitamines  msy  be  removed. 
Vitamines  are  also  lost  when  rice  is  polished  in 
order  to  remove  the  outer  layers  which  contain 
most  of  the  vitamines.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  polished  rice  may 
cause  beri-beri,  while  unpolished  rice  does  not 
cause  this  disease. 

Fa’:-So!uble  Vitamines 

The  second  type  is  known  as  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mines,  and  these  are  found  in  butte-',  eggs,  milk, 
and  certain  animal  organs  such  as  the  heart,  kid¬ 
neys,  and  liver,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  fats 
as  well  as  in  green  vegetables.  They  also  exist 
in  smaller  quantities  in  certain  seeds.  When  fat- 
soluble  vitamines  are  absent  from  the  diet  ani¬ 
mals  and  man  are  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  appears  ,to  be  related  to  xerophthalmia 
and  which,  if  prolonged,  may  produce  blindness. 

The  third  type  is  known  as  antiscorbutic 
vitamines — that  is,  those  w.rich  prevent  scurvy, 
which  manifests  itself  by  disease  of  the  bones  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.  These  vitamines  are  found 
in  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons  and  other  citrus 
fiuits,  and  in  green  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
spinach,  and  lettuce,  and  in  eggs  and  raw  milk. 
The  drying  of  vegetables  frequently  destroys  the 
activity  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamines.  The 
best  source  of  vitamines  is  in  the  leafy  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
spinach,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  aie  valuable  foods. 

The  full  results  of  Dr.  John’s  investigations 
will  soon  be  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


Food  Supply  Ample  Without  Imports 


Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Refutes  Theories  of  Possible  Shortage  in  United  States 


The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  published  a  comprehensive  report,  entitled  “The  Relation  of  Food  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Imports,”  which  tends  to  disprove  the  statements  of  some  economists  that  the 
industr.al  growth  of  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  its  agricultural  growth,  will  in 
time  cause  us  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  foreign  sources  for  cur  food  supply.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  A.  W.  Doug  as  of  St.  Ucuis  is  chairman,  ccntenxls  that  this  prediction  is 
“foolish  and  unfounded.”  Extracts  from  the  report  are  printed  below. 


DURING  the  past  few  months  the  increase  in 
our  impoits  of  food  products,  accompanied 
by  a  coi responding  deciease  in  our  expoits 
of  these  commodities,  has  given  lise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  ability  of  this  countiy  to  feed 
itself.  The  conclusion  reached  ty  some  statisti¬ 
cians  and  expeits  is  that  our  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  proceeding  at  such  a  rate,  and  so  obvious¬ 
ly  at  tiie  expense  of  our  agricultural  growth,  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  we  must  import 
moie  and  moie  food  products  for  our  constantly 
growing  population.  It  is  not  a  new  stoiy,  hav¬ 
ing  bobbed  up  and  died  down  many  times  since 
Malthus  started  the  original  trouble  a  century 
ago;  but  it  is  just  as  foolish  and  unfounded  now 
as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  will  be  for  some  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  And  all  because  those  who  enter¬ 
tain  this  belief  co  not  seem  to  have  given  the 
subject  any  intelligent  analysis  and  study. 

In  the  first  place,  for  twenty  years  exports 
of  agricultural  products  have  exceeded  impoits  in 
veiy  large  measure.  In  1919  they  were  twice  as 
great  as  impoits.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  1  elation  in  ary  one  year  between  increase  and 
decrease  in  expoits  and  corresponding  changes  in 
impoits.  Other  than  the  growth  in  wealth  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  countiy,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
ary  common  cause  affecting  the  steady  growth  of 
both  expoits  and  impoits.  In  1901  the  expoits 
were  about  double  the  value  of  the  imports,  and 
this  was  tiue  also  in  1919. 

Experts  Steadily  Increased  Prior  to  War 
Prior  to  the  war  our  exports  of  all  foodstuffs 
steadily  grew,  while  duiing  the  war  they  nearly 
tripled.  We  not  only  had  sufficient  for  our  own 
population,  but  vast  quantities  to  spaie  for  hun¬ 
gry  Europe.  One  of  the  especially  foolish  and 
unknowing  statements  concerning  this  matter  is 
that  we  drew  so  heavily  on  our  food  resources 
duiing  the  war  that  we  aie  now  forced  to  call 
upon  other  countries  to  supply  our  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  moie  cattle  and  hogs  now 
than  when  the  war  began  in  1914,  and  as  many 
sheep.  Moreover,  we  harvested  in  1920  one  of 
the  greatest  ciops  of  food  products  ever  grown. 

There  is  another  slant  to  this  story.  Of  many 
of  the  food  pioducts  that  we  import  we  likewise 
re-expoit  an  appreciable  proportion,  as  is  the 
case  with  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  like  im¬ 
port  commodities.  Hence,  the  total  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  such  products  is  not  retained  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption. 


Another  import  phase  of  the  matter  is  that 
all  the  articles  we  import  under  the  classification 
of  food  pioducts  are  not  food  for  human  beings. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  oilcake,  bran  and  the  like, 
are  for  livestock  only.  There  are  vegetable  oils, 
which  are  used  for  mechanical  purposes,  and 
some  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  similar  arti¬ 
cles,  and  are  not  food  at  all.  This  is  true  like¬ 
wise  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  cocoanuts. 
Of  the  cattle  impoited,  some  are  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  while  a  large  piopoition  go  to  the  packing 
houses,  and  thence  some  of  them  find  their  way 
into  the  expoit  trade.  There  were  also  alcoholic 
liquors,  which  are  barred  for  the  future.  We 
draw  heavily  on  foreign  countries  for  such  deli¬ 
cacies  as  pickles,  sauces,  and  peanut  and  olive 
oils  for  salads,  which  appeal  to  our  palates  and 
not  to  our  necessities.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  are  commodities  which  we  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  country  at  all,  or  else  in  only  limited 
measure,  largely  for  lack  of  suitable  climate. 
These  articles,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  bananas, 
cocoa,  and  cocoanuts  in  their  various  prepara¬ 
tions,  in  1919  represented  over  70  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  imports  of  food  products.  They  are 
significant  of  our  growing  omnivorous  appetite  in 
eating  and  drinking  and  of  our  ability  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  gratify  our  palates  and  to  indulge  our  in¬ 
creasing  catholicity  of  taste  in  the  delicacies  and 
luxuries  of  the  table.  Scarcely  any  of  these  im¬ 
ported  commodities  are  essential  to  our  existence, 
though  habit  has  almost  made  them  so.  They  will 
always  figure  largely  in  our  imports  because  we 
are  not  likely  to  raise  them  in  this  country  to  any 
great  extent,  save  sugar;  and  for  the  latter  we 
shall  probably  always  depend  largely  upon  the 
outside  world  because  our  appetite  for  it  grows 
faster  than  our  domestic  production,  which  sup¬ 
plies  only  25  per  cent  of  our  consumption. 

Home  Production  of  Imported  Articles  In¬ 
creasing 

Some  of  the  important  items  of  imported 
foodstuffs  which  have  greatly  grown  in  use  in 
this  countiy  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate  and 
cocoa.  To  some  extent  we  shall  gradually  in¬ 
crease  our  domestic  supply  of  these  articles.  We 
will  grow  more  sugar  beets,  and  probably  more 
sugar  cane ;  we  ai  e  experimenting  with  tea  in 
South  Carolina;  but,  in  the  main,  our  dependence 
for  these  luxuries  must  be  on  the  Tropics.  The 
importation  of  these  articles,  especially  in  the 
25 
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large  measure  in  which  we  consume  them,  far 
fiom  being  a  proof  of  our  failing  powers  to  pro¬ 
vide  ourselves  with  necessaiy  food,  is  merely  an 
indication  of  our  glowing  wealth  and  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  our  tastes. 

The  custom  of  reckoning  our  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  in  the  unit  of  dollars  and  cents  is  very  mis¬ 
leading,  especially  as  to  recent  years.  The  real 
unit  is  that  of  quantity,  since  it  alone  indicates 
both  the  actual  and  comparative  amount  of  our 
imports;  for  the  value  of  all  ai tides  fluctuates 
so  constantly  and  often  so  widely  as  frequently 
to  mislead  us.  We  impoited  moie  coffee  in  1916 
than  in  1916,  but  the  1916  values  aie  greater. 
Again,  in  1919  the  value  of  coffee  impoited  was 
moie  ihan  double  that  of  1917,  wnile  tne  gain  in 
quantity  was  only  five  per  cent.  Similarly,  in 
lyl9  the  amount  of  cocoa  imported  was  only  lour 
per  cent  greater  than  in  191/,  yet  the  increase  in 
value  was  about  foity  per  cent.  In  1919  the  value 
of  impoits  of  sugar  was  over  sixty  per  cent  gi  eat¬ 
er  than  in  1918,  but  in  quantity  only  foity  per 
cent.  In  each  instance  the  discrepancies  between 
the  units  of  quantity  and  of  value  aie  due  to  tne 
heavy  advances  in  price,  especially  sugar  and 
coffee.  In  1920  this  will  opeiate  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  enoimous  inciease  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  food  because  of  the  unprecedented  high 
pi  ice  of  sugar  and  the  preponderating  proportion 
of  sugar  in  the  value  of  food  impoits.  With  the 
price  of  sugar  declining  materially,  we  will  draw 
the  false  conclusion  that  our  food  imports  are 
largely  decreasing.  These  are  good  illustrations 
of  what  statistics  are  woith  when  taken  at  their 
face  value  and  without  careful  analysis. 

The  real  crux  of  the  question  lies  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  food  imported,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  thing 
of  necessity  or  merely  a  matter  of  taste  and  fancy. 
In  the  answer  to  that  lies  the  ability,  or  lack  of 
ability,  of  this  countiy  to  feed  itself.  Bread  and 
meat,  grains  and  meat  animals  are  the  elemental 
essentials  of  food  with  us,  and  in  these  essentials 
we  have  always  been  the  best  nurtured  people  in 
the  world. 

Large  Gain  in  Export  of  Breadstuffs 

Exports  of  breadstuffs  for  the  past  decade 
have  at  all  times  been  far  in  excess  of  the  im¬ 
ports  and  have  increased  in  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion;  imports  have  fallen  off  decidedly  since  our 
entry  into  the  war,  while  there  has  been  a  mark¬ 
ed  growth  in  exports.  Our  principal  imports  are 
rice,  corn,  wheat  and  such  farinaceous  substances 
as  sago,  tapioca  and  the  like.  Our  imports  of 
wheat  are  mostly  from  Canada  and  prior  to  1916 
were  negligible,  never  exceeding  four  million 
bushels  in  any  one  year.  In  1917,  because  of  the 
stress  and  exigencies  of  war,  they  rose  to  thirty- 
three  million  bushels  but  rapidly  declined  to  eight 
million  in  1919.  The  necessities  and  reasons  for 
such  importations  are  purely  sporadic ;  often  they 
are  due  to  temporal  y  needs  of  localities  close  to 
Canada,  or  to  the  desiie  to  mix  Canadian  grain 
with  domestic  varieties  for  flour  purposes.  As 
against  this,  exports  of  wheat  in  large  volume 
have  always  been  ore  of  the  features  of  our  for¬ 
eign  t’ade.  In  fact,  we  always  have  a  surplus 
which  has  no  other  market  than  foreign  countries. 


The  Situation  as  to  Wheat  Exports 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  foolishness 
written  in  the  past  about  the  diminishing  propor¬ 
tion  of  wheat  expoits  to  wheat  production  being 
one  of  the  evidences  that  we  aie  fast  becoming  a 
food  importing  nation.  As  usual,  it  was  a  case 
of  academic  theory  against  common  sense  and 
facts.  Export  figuies  do  not  indicate  any  definite 
trend  whatever  in  any  direction,  either  of  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  except  that  the  movement  of 
expoits  follows  veiy  closely  the  tiend  of  domestic 
pioduction.  Ihe  principal  factors  seem  to  be 
the  amount  we  can  spaie,  the  foreign  demand,  the 
supplies  which  the  other  wheat-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  have  to  offer  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  competition. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  largely  increased  our 
production  duiing  the  past  decade.  We  have  ad¬ 
justed  our  yields  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  we  can  always  be  sure  that  we  will  raise  all 
the  wheat  we  need  whenever  the:  e  is  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  prices  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the 
fai  mer. 

So  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  its  principal  use 
is  as  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry,  as  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  is  consumed 
by  human  beings.  We  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  of  our  patriotism  during  the  war  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  like  cornbread,  but  we  discarded  it  very 
promptly  when  the  armistice  came.  Our  exports 
for  forty  years  prior  to  the  great  war  ran  any¬ 
where  from  twenty-five  million  to  two  hundred 
million  bushels  annually,  or  from  1 to  8V2  per 
cent  of  our  total  production;  nor  did  the  war 
cause  any  special  increase.  Our  imports  have 
never  exceeded  twelve  million  bushels  in  any  one 
year,  and  are  running  about  four  million  bushels 
annually.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Argentine, 
for  use  as  feed  for  cattle,  and  to  go  to  a  few  sea¬ 
board  localities  because  of  price.  Argent'na 
raises  about  half  as  much  corn  as  either  of  the 
states  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  while  we  produce 
about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  coin  grown  in  the 
world.  Ihose  who  from  statistics  (wrongly  and 
paitially  interpreted)  prophecy  the  time  in  the 
near  future  when  we  will  be  importers  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  of  either  wheat  or  corn,  only  remind  one  of 
the  saying  of  Artemus  Ward  that  “it  is  better  not 
to  know  so  many  things,  than  to  know  so  many 
things  that  ain’t  so.” 

The  story  of  rice  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  foodstuffs.  Prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  its  consumption,  in  any  considerable  vol¬ 
ume,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  was  daily  food,  as  a  vegetable,  and 
not  as  a  “side  dish.”  Within  that  period  we  have 
more  than  doubled  our  production  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  spread  that  it  is  the  most  nutritious  and 
economical,  probably  of  all  of  the  grain  foods. 
We  have  always  been  large  impoiters,  but  du  ing 
the  past  five  years  our  exports  have  grown  so  fast 
that  they  are  about  on  par  with  imports. 

This  brings  into  consideration  another  inter¬ 
esting  phase  of  foreign  trade.  We  frequently  im¬ 
port  and  expoit  the  same  ai  tides,  usually  because 
there  is  some  difference  in  them  and  we  demand 
both  kinds;  sometimes,  and  often,  because  the 
foreign  articles  is  cheaper  and  ours  possesses  the 
better  quality.  There  is  also  the  further  phase, 
that  no  intelligent  opinion  of  the  subject  can  be 
foimed  by  merely  examining  import  statistics 
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without  comparing  them  with  similar  export 
figures. 

Imports  of  live  animals  are  principally  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Ihey 
come  in  lesponse  to  a  higher  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  exports  are  chief y  cattle  sent  to 
both  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  sheep  to  Canada. 
This  piesents  one  of  those  curious  paradoxes  of 
foieign  trade,  similar  to  that  presented  by  rice. 

Decrease  in  Beef  Exports  Since  War 

Since  the  war  our  exports  of  beef,  both  on 
the  hoof  and  as  packing  house  products,  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  decrease,  for  the  trend  of 
the  beef  supply  in  this  countiy  is  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  At 
present,  prices  of  cattle  are  lower  than  prevailed 
at  the  high  points  of  1919,  and  the  high  price  of 
feed  makes  cattle  feeding  unprofitable.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  seen  in  the  decrease  of  cattle  in  this  coun- 
t:  y.  So  that  any  subsequent  inciease  will  hang 
upon  a  more  logical  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  feed 
to  that  of  cattle.  Similarly,  foieign  importations 
are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  our  lower  markets. 
Higher  pi  ices  will  meet  with  a  quick  response  in 
increased  production  and  numbers,  so  that  this 
pioblem  is  likely  to  be  adjusted  automatically  by 
domestic  supplies  according  to  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  rather  than  by  foreign  importations. 

Hogs  are  entirely  a  different  story.  Our  im¬ 
ports  of  live  hogs  are  negligible,  being  mostly  for 
bleeding  pui poses,  and  our  expoits  are  not  of 
much  greater  consequence,  although  at  present 
probably  60  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs  in  the  woild 
are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Of  our  exports  of  meat,  most  of  it  in  the 
foim  of  packing  house  products,  hog  products  in 
various  loims  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part; 
in  1919  they  were  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  For 
a  number  of  years  they  have  been  the  backbone  of 
our  meat  expoits  and  this  will  probably  continue 
so  long  as  we  letain  our  supremacy  as  the  larg¬ 
est  breeders  of  hogs  in  the  world,  which  in  turn 
means  so  long  as  we  are  also  the  greatest  produc¬ 
ers  of  Indian  corn  in  the  world.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  chance  that  any  one  now  living  will 
ever  see  this  supremacy  seriously  questioned. 

The  principal  practical  limit  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  hogs  in  this  country  is  simply 
the  matter  of  demand.  The  entire  hog  population 
is  practically  renewed  each  year,  as  the  number 
slaughtered  each  year  is  approximately  the  num¬ 
ber  born  that  live  to  maturity.  From  1914  to 
1919,  under  the  stimulus  of  war  prices,  the  num¬ 
ber  increased  20  per  cent,  or  twelve  million  hogs. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  unprecedented 
increase  in  exports  of  meat  and  dai*y  prohiris, 
which  reached  the  enormous  total  of  one  billion 
dollars  in  1919,  as  against  imports  ot  less  ruan 
one-twentieth  in  value.  Exports  of  fish  have  also 
overtaken  and  passed  those  of  imports. 

Even  Fruit  and  Nut  Exports  Exceed  Imports 

The  story  of  fruits  and  nuts  is  once  more 
that  of  a  small  beginning  in  exports,  but  with 
exports  finally  overtopping  imports.  Of  imported 
fruits,  bananas  form  more  than  one-half  the  total; 
cocoanuts  in  their  various  form  hold  a  similar 
position  in  nut  imports.  Neither  of  these  articles 
can  be  raised  in  any  quantity  in  this  county  be¬ 
cause  they  are  practically  pioducts  of  a  tropical 


climate.  Both  of  them  are  luxuries  rather  than 
necessities,  and  not  at  all  essential  to  our  daily 
diet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  growing  in  this 
country  many  fruits  for  which  we  depended  fifty 
years  ago  almost  entirely  upon  imports  for  our 
supply.  This  is  particularly  true  of  citrus  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons  and  grape  fruit,  which  we  now 
export  much  more  largely  than  we  import.  It 
is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until  tne  same 
sto;y  will  be  true  of  some  of  the  other  fruits  and 
nuts,  notably  olives,  almonds,  walnuts  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  because  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  commodities  in  this  country. 

While  vegetable  oils  are  classified  under  food 
products,  they  do  not  all  serve  that  purpose.  A 
large  proportion  of  them,  for  instance,  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  like  ai tides.  Of 
the  impoits,  cocoanut,  olive,  palm,  peanut,  and 
soya  bean  oils  foim  the  greater  poition.  We  shall 
piobably  continue  to  impoit  cocoanut  oils  and 
palm  oils,  because  we  cannot  produce  them  in  this 
country;  but  we  aie  already  large  producers  of 
peanut  and  olive  oils  and  snoula  finally  be  self- 
contained  on  tnem.  Spices,  which  are  principally 
a  tropical  production,  loim  a  large  pait  of  tne  im¬ 
ports  classified  as  food  pioducts. 

Alarmist  Cry  Not  to  be  Taken  Too  Seriously 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  one  can  take  seiiouriy  the  alarmist  ciy 
of  our  being  dependent  in  the  near  future  upon 
foreign  nations  for  our  food  supplies,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  food  pro  auc¬ 
tion  in  this  countiy  and  the  abundant  harvests  of 
1920  in  the  face  of  most  unfavorable  conditions 
of  weather  and  an  unpiececented  shoitage  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  subject  is  not  one  of  merely  academic 
discussion,  nor  meiely  an  interesting  mental  exer¬ 
cise.  Me  learned  during  the  war  that  a  nation’s 
power  of  resistance,  in  the  lari  analysis,  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  its  ability  to  feed  itself;  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Geimany  continually  to  do  this  was  one 
of  tne  compelling  causes  wnich  finally  brought 
about  her  sunenaer.  The  wear  and  tear  of  actual 
battle  was  not  neaily  so  ominous  to  England  as 
the  threat  of  the  U  boats  to  starve  her  into  sub¬ 
mission.  So,  in  times  of  peace,  a  well-fed  and 
well-nurtuied  people  are  a  nation’s  chief  concern 
and  reliance;  and  this  can  never  be  so  true  as 
when  the  nation  pioduces  its  own  food  supplies 
in  abundance. 


Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  Officers  Elected 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
has  elected  the  following  new  officials:  T.  S.  B. 
Neilsen,  president;  Manuel  E.  Rionda,  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  C.  H.  Middendorf,  treasurer,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Members  of  the  board  of  managers  elected 
were:  A.  Schierenberg,  Benjamin  B.  Peabody, 
E.  L.  Lueder,  George  H.  Finlay,  Franklin  W. 
Hopkins  and  John  H.  Windels.  These  officials 
were  elected  to  fill  original  vacancies  and  their 
term  of  office  is  fixed  at  two  years. 

Horace  Havemeyer  and  C.  J.  Walter  were  el¬ 
ected  to  fill  unexpired  vacancies  for  a  term  of 
one  year  from  date. 


EDIT 


O  R  I  A  L 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

With  this  issue,  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  enters  upon  a  career  of  widened 
usefulness.  The  food  industry  has  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  broad-gauge  publication  which  would 
effectively  co-ordinate  the  various  branches — 
the  manufacturer,  the  distributer,  the  scientist, 
food  control  officials  and  those  who,  like  domes¬ 
tic  science  teachers  and  nutrition  experts,  have 
much  to  do  with  educating  the  public  in  the  use 
of  proper  foods. 

There  are  many  sources  of  information  on 
food  subjects,  but  the  industry  has  lacked  a 
medium  through  which  this  information  might 
be  sifted  and  unified.  The  busy  workers  in  all 
branches  of  the  food  field  have  time  to  read  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  diffuse  forms  of  information  of  value 
to  them.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  digest  and  make  easily  readable  the  data 
now  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  searching  of  multitudinous  reports,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  magazines. 

Scientific  articles,  matters  of  widespread 
trade  interest  from  a  commercial  viewpoint, 
legislative  and  regulatory  matters  from  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  sources  and  other  subjects  of  ih- 
terest  and  value  will  be  presented  in  every  issue 
of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL. 

The  publishers  believe  there  are  large  possi¬ 
bilities  for  a  journal  rendering  such  a  service 
to  the  food  industry.  In  this  connection,  there 
will  be  a  strengthening  of  the  paper’s  editor¬ 
ial  service;  its  circulation  will  be  extended,  not 
only  in  numbers  but  in  representation  of  the  va¬ 
rious  important  elements  of  the  food  industries 
and  there  will  be  a  broadening  of  its  functions 
in  many  directions  that  will,  we  hope,  entitle 
it  to  recognition  as  the  representative  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  food  field. 

Publication  offices  have  been  established  in 
New  York  and  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  management  personnel,  these  being 
but  preliminary  steps  in  the  program  of  devel¬ 
opment  the  publishers  have  marked  out  for 
themselves,  and  in  which  they  seek  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  those  engaged  in  food  work  in 
all  its  branches. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Chicago  in  1906  in  the  same  year 
that  the  Federal  food  law  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  In  its  fifteen  years  this  publication  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  wholesomeness 
and  sanitation  in  food  products  and  of  honesty 
in  labeling.  It  has  worked  with  the  Federal  and 
State  food  control  officials  in  attaining  the  po¬ 


sition  of  excellence  which  the  American  food  in¬ 
dustries  have  reached  today,  and  at  all  times  it 
has  received  the  earnest  support  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  distributors,  food  scientists  and  those  in 
charge  of  food  regulations  who  likewise  have 
been  interested  in  placing  the  business  of  food 
production  on  the  highest  possible  plane. 

In  broadening  its  editorial  functions,  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  will  in  no  way 
sacrifice  any  of  the  principles  for  which  it  has 
stood.  While  the  need  for  preaching  whole¬ 
someness  in  foods  and  honesty  in  labeling  has 
practically  passed,  there  are  other  services  of 
equal  importance  which  a  journal  such  as  this 
can  perform  that  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
all  branches  of  the  American  food  industry. 


The  Moral  Obligation  Implied  in  Sales  Contracts 


T  TNQUE3TIONABLY  the  most  serious  prob- 
km  which  has  come  to  the  business  world 


out  of  the  unusual  experiences  of  1920  is  that  of 
the  san.tity  of  contiacts.  Admitting  that  whole¬ 
sale  tankiuptcies  might  have  followed  the  abso¬ 
lute  leiusal  of  selleis  to  accept  cancellations,  the 
fact  lemains  that  a  campaign  of  education  is 
needed  to  impress  upon  all  buyers  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  legal  obligation  contained  in  the 
piopeily  drawn  sales  contract.  Many  large  com- 
panres  have  been  obliged  to  accept  losses  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  because 
of  repudiation  of  contracts  by  their  customers. 
In  saving  themselves  from  possible  business  ruin, 
buyers  unfortunately  thought  lightly  of  their  ob¬ 
ligations,  nor  did  tney  give  any  great  degree  of 
consideration  to  the  situation  in  which  those 
companies  which  constituted  their  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  might  find  themselves. 

Responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  can- 
net  always  be  pioperly  fixed.  A  retailer  cancelled 
his  orders  with  the  jobber,  the  jobber  cancelled 
his  orders  wffh  the  manufacturers  and  in  many 
instances  the  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  go 
tack  to  the  source  of  his  supplies.  An  endless 
chain  of  cancellations  was  thus  produced.  In 
many  commodities  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
speculative  buying,  which  aggravated  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Legal  actions  have  resulted  in  numerous 
cases,  but  there  are  thousands  of  contract  repudi¬ 
ations  which  left  ample  basis  for  damage  suits,  in 
which  t.rere  will  probably  be  no  court  controver¬ 
sies  because  of  the  natural  hesitancy  which  every 
seller  feels  in  suing  his  own  customers. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  condition  such  as 
existed  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  in  many  years  of  business  life,  it  never¬ 
theless  devolves  upon  eve  yone  to  be  more  careful 
in  selling  and  more  careful  in  buying.  Moreover, 
the  buyer  should  be  forewarned  in  all  dealings 
that  a  contract  is  not  an  option  to  be  broken  at 
will,  but  that  ce'tain  obligations  go  with  it  which 
must  be  lived  up  to. 


COMMENT 


Commissioner  Foust  Says  a  Good  Word  For 
Food  Manufacturers 

T^ViE  attention  which  is  often  given  in  the  public 
A  pi  ess  relative  to  infraction  of  the  Federal 
and  State  food  conti ol  laws  no  doubt  causes  mis- 
givings  on  the  pait  of  the  buying  public  as  to  the 
integrity  of  many  of  the  food  products  they  buy. 
It  is  unio.tunate  that  more  is  not  said  about  the 
large  percentage  of  manufactured  food  products 
that  aie  absolutely  honest.  Sometimes  there  is 
recognition  of  the  gieat  bocy  of  manufactu*  ers 
and  cistiibuters  who  aie  doing  their  very  best  to 
piovide  the  right  soit  of  products  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  who  strive  scrupulously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  vend  their  wares  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Federal 
and  State  laws.  Such  recognition  of  these  manu- 
factuiers  and  distributers  is  given  in  a  recently 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Foocs,  and  it  is  regretable  that  there  isn’t  wider 
distribution  of  the  good  things  that  may  today  be 
said  of  the  vast  majority  of  food  producers. 

Food  Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  bulletin  referred  to,  says  that  he  “might 
name  seme  buiir.e:s  folks  whose  veiy  names  are 
the  best  possible  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the 
pioduets  they  turn  out.”  He  adds  that  “it  is  a 
fact  Uat  if  all  who  make  or  supply  articles  of 
fcod  were  as  scrupulously  honest  as  the  majority 
❖  *  *  *  we  might  easily  get  along  without 

food  laws  or  food  agents.” 

“Let  us  think  sometimes,”  he  says,  “about 
the  honest  manufacturers,  the  upright  vendo  s  of 
life’s  necessities  in  the  food  and  drink  line.  Let 
us  commend  them  lor  their  sincere  and  upright 
conduct.  Let  us  commend  their  conduct  to  the 
imitation  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  failed  to  reach  their  high  level.  Pei  haps 
the  c’ay  may  come  when  Pennsylvania  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  complete  absence  of  violations 
of  the  law  among  the  makers  and  vendors  of  food 
products.  Let  us  woik  toward  that  end.” 

Incidentally,  Commissioner  Foust  points  out 
how  housewives  can  help  and  have  helped  toward 
securing  puie  food.  Le  wains  housewives  that 
caieful  selection  of  the  best  products  is  true 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  amazing  im¬ 
provement  in  the  food  situation  in  the  past  few 
yeais.  Many  of  the  present  violations  are  due 
to  ignorance  rather  than  wiong  intent.  There¬ 
fore  it  behooves  every  food  manufacturer  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  his  output  or  how  limited  the  area 
of  its  distribution,  to  keep  fully  posted  on  the 
regulations,  the  intei  pretation  of  them  by  courts 
and  public  officials  and  the  new  laws  that  may 
be  introduced.  In  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  character  this  publication  has  for 
mary  yeais  been  recognized  as  of  great  value,  not 
only  to  food  control  officials,  whose  work  is  made 
easier  by  pioper  education  of  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tribute!  s  and  consumeis,  but  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distribute! s,  themselves,  who  are  thus 
able  to  keep  fully  informed  as  to  developments 
along  lines  of  food  regulatoiy  work.  THE 
AMERICAN  FOCD  JOURNAL  is  broadening  its 
facilities  for  complete  recording  of  these  facts. 


The  Chemist  Is  Coming  Into  His  Own 

SUCCESSFUL  business  today  depends  to  a  very 
^  large  extent  on  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory. 
Usually  he  is  tucked  away  in  some  out  of  the  way 
coiner  of  the  plant,  where  he  is  supposed  to  work 
out  t  ie  foundation  upon  which  the  futuie  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  business  is  to  be  built.  Great  honor 
and  credit  is  due  to  many  of  these  chemists  who 
have  been  handicapped,  hist,  by  not  being  under¬ 
stood  and  tnen  by  having  to  woxk  with  inadequate 
apparatus  and  materials.  Some  of  the  count  y  s 
large  industries  have  in  the  past  few  years  learn¬ 
ed  the  value  of  chemists  and  aie  building  separate 
buildings  modernly  equipped  for  their  chemical 
and  research  woik.  The  chemist  is  coming  into 
his  own.  In  the  food  industries  tnis  is  particular¬ 
ly  true. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  business  men 
have  looked  upon  the  chemist  as  a  conjurer  wao 
dreams  of  things  and  then  steps  into  a  laborato  y 
and  puts  them  together.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
All  results  of  chemical  investigations  a  e  brought 
about  by  hard  work  and  study,  combined  wit.r 
good  judgment. 

Chermsts  in  this  country  are  now  doing  great 
research  work.  It  is  a  question  how  the  people 
in  the  large  cities  would  live  if  it  were  not  for  the 
discoveries  made  by  chemists  employed  in  can¬ 
ning  plants,  bakeries  and  other  large  food  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  There  is  the  chemist  who  is 
working  on  processes  for  dehydration;  diying 
fruits  and  vegetables  so  that  they  will  come  to 
us  clean  and  palatable. 

Ihe  chemist  is  making  a  distinct  place  for 
himself  in  mary  industries,  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  manufacturing  in  which  there  are  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  than  in  food  production.  Let  us  wel¬ 
come  the  day  when  food  manufacturers  will  real¬ 
ize  the  advantage  of  establishing  their  own  chemi¬ 
cal  research  department. 

Ripe  Olive  Packers  Protect  the  Public 

HE  recent  unfortunate  outbreak  of  botulinus 
poisoning  by  spoiled  olives  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  unfavorable  publicity  to  the  pack¬ 
ers.  We  aie  glad  to  record  t.rat  the  Calif oinia 
Olive  Association  of  Los  Angeles  has  helped  to 
make  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  impossible  by 
aiding  the  passage  of  strict  State  laws  enforcing 
sanitaiy  methods  of  packing. 

The  problem  of  finding  an  effective  remedy 
for  this  condition  was  solved  after  unhampered 
and  extensive  investigations  by  the  ablest  scient¬ 
ists  in  the  countiy.  They  discovered  that  all 
danger  could  be  eliminated  by  sterilizing  the 
olives  at  a  temperature  of  240  degiees  Fahrenheit 
for  foity  minutes,  and  this  requirement  has  been 
incoipoiated  in  the  law. 

Vve  are  glad  the  California  Olive  Association 
met  the  tiouble  and  did  its  part  to  eliminate  it, 
t.ius  reestablishing  public  faith  and  setting  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  good  business  principles. 

The  Keynote  of  the  Canners  Convention 

The  canners  are  devoting  themselves  to  three 
things.  Ihry  are  tiying  to  get  better  products 
to  put  into  their  cans;  to  canning  raw  produces 
in  a  more  perfect  manner,  rnd  to  educating  the 
public  to  greater  appreciation  of  canned  goods. 
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The  Position  of  the  WhoHsals  Grocer  in  1921 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

No  business  is  moie  impoitant  or  more  ne¬ 
cessary  than  that  of  pioducing,  manufacturing 
and  disti  ibuting  of  foods  for  mankind.  There 
are  over  4,000  wholesale  gioceis  in  these  United 
States  engaged  in  this  essential  industry  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  biinging  foods  from  all  paits  of  the 
wo:  Id  to  feed  the  people.  Many  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  collais  aie  requiied  to  early  on  this  g:  eat 
business.  Several  hundied  thousand  people  a  e 
engaged  in  this  task  and  the  ave  age  toll  taken 
for  this  seivice  and  capital  invested  is  about  2 
per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  wholesale  grocer  realizes  that  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  necessities  of  life  and  that  they  must 
be  sold  on  a  clo_e  maigin  of  piofit,  and  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  way  possible.  Nine¬ 
ty-nine  wholesale  giocers  out  of  a  hundred  believe 
that  there  is  an  honor  in  business  that  reckons 
with  all  justly,  that  le.ards  fairness  and  kind¬ 
ness  moie  highly  than  goods  or  prices  or  profits. 
On  this  high  plane,  or  platform,  is  this  business 
conducted.  When  the  Government,  during  the 
war,  placed  the  wholesale  grocer  under  a  license 
system  and  virtually  took  over  the  business 
thiough  regulation,  all  cheerfully  consented,  al¬ 
though  it  meant  a  big  financial  loss,  because  they 
were  doing  their  ‘•bit”  in  winning  the  war. 

Food  items  were  sold  without  regard  to  cost 
of  replacement — a  plan  that  could  but  bring  ruin 
if  carried  out  for  any  great  length  of  time.  As 
an  example,  they  were  compelled  to  sell  sugar 
for  $10  a  bag,  although  it  would  cost  them  $20  a 
bag  to  buy  sugar.  This,  of  course,  is  contrary 
to  all  common  sense  and  would  spell  ruin  to  any 
business,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
wnolesale  grocers  have  had  to  suffer  a  loss  on 
sugar. 

Many  of  them  bought  just  enough  sugar  to 
take  care  of  their  trace,  paying  as  high  as  27 
cents  per  pound  and  were  compelled  to  sell  this 
sugar  at  10  cents  per  pound.  This  loss  could  have 
been  taken  care  of  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
sell  their  cheap  sugar  based  on  cost  of  replacing 
same,  but  now  many  of  them  face  some  very  ser¬ 
ious  losses,  not  only  on  sugar  but  on  many  other 
items  that  have  declined  in  value. 

The  wholesale  grocer  is  quickly  adjusting  his 
business  to  meet  changing  values  and  soon  will 
have  his  house  in  order.  Losses  and  shrinkages 
have  taken  profits  earned  in  the  past  two  or  tnree 
years  and  in  some  instances  eaten  into  the  capital, 
but  by  good  judgment,  practicing  economy  and 
preventing  waste,  the  industiy  will  in  a  few  years 
recover  these  losses. 

Now  there  will  be  more  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  and  food  prices  will  decline  to  the  basis  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  wise  business  man  will 
go  on  a  readjustment  basis  as  soon  as  possible, 
forget  the  past  and  think  only  of  the  futuie,  plac¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  his  concern  on  a  solid  and 
conservative  platfoim  so  that  a  prosperous,  last¬ 
ing  and  honoiable  business  may  be  his  in  years 
to  come,  as  no  doubt  this  countiy  is  in  for  some 


good  paying  business  for  a  man  who  meets  condi¬ 
tions  and  puts  his  house  in  order. 

Oscar  B.  Me  Glasson,  President, 
Chicago  Wholesale  Giocers  Ex¬ 
change,  and  Vice-Piesident  and 
Secietaiy,  McNeil  &  Higgins  Co. 


British  Find  Method  of  Drying  Strawberries 

A  method  of  drying  strawberries  has  been 
discovered  as  a  lesult  of  expe  iments  made  by  the 
food  investigation  board  organized  under  the 
Liitish  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  in  London.  The  product  has  the  ap¬ 
peal  ance  of  a  small  l eddish  fig  and  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  raisins  or  sultanas.  It  retains  the  straw¬ 
berry  flavor  and  differs  fiom  a  fresh  strawberry 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  raisin  differs  from  the 
giape.  The  dried  fiuit  keeps  well  and  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  l  y  molds.  It  has  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
filth  t.:e  weight  of  the  flesh  fiuit. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with 
fiozen  stiawbenies.  The  results  showed  that, 
with  a  considerable  difference  between  varieties, 
stiawbenies  which  had  been  held  in  a  frozen  con¬ 
dition  lor  stve.al  months  appealed  to  be  suitable 
for  jam-making.  The  acidity  increased  in  lha 
fiozen  fiuit,  and  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
jam  manulactuier  this  was  an  advantage. 

It  was  also  found  that  strawberries  when 
picked  ripe  might  be  held  in  cold  storage  in  a  good 
maiketable  condition  for  six  to  seven  days.  Green 
stiawbenies  do  not  ripen  normally  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  nor  do  they  ripen  when  transferred  to  nor¬ 
mal  temperatuies  alter  a  period  of  cold  storage. 

The  board  also  discoveied  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ceitain  artificial  atmospheies  in  the  stor¬ 
age  chambers  greatly  extended  tne  storage  life 
of  stiawberries.  For  example,  stiawbenies 
when  picked  ripe  can  be  kept  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  maiket  for  thiee  to  four  weeks  at  1 
to  2  degrees  C.  if  maintained  (1)  in  an  atmos- 
pheie  of  oxygen,  soaa  lime  being  used  to  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  given  off  in  respiration,  or  (2) 
in  an  atmospheie  containing  reduced  amounts  of 
oxygen  and  model  ate  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
obtained  by  keeping  the  benies  in  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  closed  vessel.  Under  both  these  conditions 
of  stoiage  the  giowth  of  parasitic  and  saprophytic 
fungi  is  markedly  inhibited,  but  in  each  case  the 
calyces  of  the  beiries  lose  their  green  color  alter 
two  weeks. 


Tea  Association  Elects  Officers 

At  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Tea 
Association  of  the  United  States,  198  Water 
street,  New  York,  the  following  named  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  to  office: 

James  M.  Montgomery,  president;  Robert  F. 
Irwin,  of  Philadelphia,  vice  president;  Henry 
P.  Thompson,  secretary,  and  Thomas  Dunne, 
treasurer. 

The  term  of  office  is  fixed  at  one  year  from 
date  of  election. 

Members  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  out¬ 
going  board  of  directors  are  as  follows:  D.  N. 
Payne,  Herbert  G.  Woodworth,  of  Boston;  Har¬ 
vey  Swinnerton,  J.  F.  Hartley,  C.  E.  Atwood,  A. 
Alden,  S.  L.  Davis  and  Robert  Hecht. 


Storage  of  Fruits  at  Freezing  Temperatures 

Recent  Studies  at  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Have  Yielded  Promising  Results 


MANY  quickly  perishable  fruits  such  as  ber¬ 
ries,  apricots  and  cherries  cannot  be  held 
successfully  for  very  long  periods  at  the 
usual  cold  storage  temperatures  for  fruit,  of  32° 
to  35°  because  of  rapid  softening  and  decay.  If 
hdd  without  pieliminaiy  treatment  at  a  tempera- 
tuie  of  10°,  low  enough  to  fieeze  the  fruit,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  ceitain  fiuits  for  the  color  to  be¬ 
come  brown  and  the  flavor  to  be  seriously  im- 
paiied.  At  this  low  tempeiature  molding  or  fer¬ 
mentation  dees  not  occur  and  ripening  processes 
aie  effectively  arrested.  This  method  of  storage 
should  have  wide  application  if  the  problems  of 
retention  of  color  and  flavor  could  be  satisfact¬ 
orily  solved. 

Studies  Made  in  California 

Recent  studies  along  tbere  lines  by  Messrs. 
Cruess,  Overholser  and  Bjarnason  at  the  Agn- 
cultu'al  Expei  iment  Station,  Berkeley,  California 
have  yielded  very  promising  results  which  should 
be  of  great  irteie~t  to  cold  storage  establishments, 
ice  c’  earn  manufactu-  e’ s,  fruit  preservers,  con¬ 
fectioners  and  others.  The  fruits  ured  in  He  in¬ 
vestigation  were  Oregon  grown  cherries,  and 
California  strawberries,  loganberries,  red  rasp- 
ben  ies,  cun  arts  and  apicots.  Grape  juice  was 
also  subjected  to  freezing  storage.  The  obse  va- 
tiors  of  the  treatment  were  made  after  six  to  ten 
months  stoiage. 

Cherries.  Unt'eated  cherries  both  niUed 
and  unpitted,  stored  in  open  containers  at  8°-12* 
soon  became  biown  in  color  th  oughout  ty  oxida¬ 
tion.  Freezing  the  unt' eated  cherries  in  water 
prevented  daikening  of  the  color  duiing  sto  age 
probably  as  a  mult  of  the  exclusion  of  air,  the 
ratu  al  light  pink  color  of  the  Royal  Anne  being 
well  preserved.  The  substitution  of  syrups  vary¬ 
ing  fiom  10  to  40  per  cent  cane  sugar  content 
seemed  to  te  no  impiovement  over  water  as  a 
storage  medium,  in  so  far  as  retention  of  color, 
quality  and  textu’  e  of  the  fresh  goods  was  con¬ 
cerned,  although  the  syrups  added  something  to 
the  flavor. 

Heating  the  fruit  to  175°  in  water  or  dilute 
syrups  before  sto1  age  resulted  in  blea  hing  of  the 
color  and  imparting  a  noticeable  cooked  taste. 
Hence  heating  the  fruit  befo’  e  storage  is  inadvis¬ 
able  and  an  unnecessa*  y  expense.  Untreated 
cherries  stored  at  32°  soon  became  moldy. 

Cherries  stoi  ed  in  sulfurous  acid  were  great¬ 
ly  inferior  in  flavor  to  those  stored  by  the  various 
freezing  methods. 

Apricots.  This  fruit  gave  excellent  results 
in  several  methods  of  storage  at  8°  to  12°  because 
of  its  table  color  and  rich  flavor.  The  skin  of  the 
whole  untreated  fruit,  as  well  as  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  halved  untreated  apricots  became 
bi  own  at  8°  to  12°.  The  fruit  in  both  cases  after- 
several  months’  storage  developed  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  “cold  storage”  flavor  rendering  the  pro¬ 
ducts  made  from  them  almost  inedible  but  when 
stored  in  water  or  syrups  of  30  and  50  per  cent 
cane  sugar,  the  halved  fruit  retained  a  remark¬ 


ably  fresh  flavor  and  color,  although  the  fruit 
softened  noticeably  on  thawing. 

The  crushed  fruit  with  an  equal  weight  of 
suvar  added  retained  its  fresh  flavor  and  color 
when  stored  at  8°  to  12°,  while  very  ripe  fru:t  re¬ 
quired  orly  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  sugar 
to  give  good  results.  Fruit  crushed  with  no  sugar 
added,  became  brown  at  the  surface,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  lot  to  which  air  had  no  access 
was  of  excellent  color  and  flavor,  indicating  that 
sugar  is  not  necessary  for  the  retention  of  flavor 
and  color  of  the  crushed  fruit. 

Crushed  apricots  stored  at  32°  spoiled  in 
abcut  two  weeks,  but  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  added  it  kept  perfecCy  at  this  tempevatu"e. 
This  same  mixture  heated  to  212°  and  stored  at 
32°  kept  well,  but  possessed  an  “apricot  preserve” 
flavor. 

Loganberries.  This  fruit  is  very  satisfactory 
for  fieezing  storage  on  account  of  its  extremely 
rich  and  permanent  flavor  and  its  deep  color. 
W  hile  this  f1  u't  kept  faiily  well  without  t  eat- 
ment  at  8°-12°,  theie  was  consr’e  able  shriveling 
and  some  loss  of  color  and  flavor.  Untreated 
mushed  f]  uit  kept  peifectly  and  seemed  equal  to 
the  f  e  h  article  in  every  way.  Sugar  added  to 
it  rich  ned  the  flavor  by  m’u  ing  the  ta’tness. 

A  noticeable  “jam’Tike  flavor  was  imparted 
to  t’~e  crushed  and  sweetened  fruit  when  heated 
to  165°  and  to  212°.  Heating  is  not  recommended 
although  it  does  deepen  the  color  of  the  juice  and 
softer s  the  f]  uit. 

Unt’  eated  f]  uit  became  moldy  at  32°  in  less 
than  thiee  weeks  time. 

Fed  Fasvberries.  Untreated  fruit  stored  at 
8°-12°  shriveled  slightly  tut  retained  its  color  and 
favor  quite  well,  while  addition  of  sugar  caused 
better  retention  of  the  fresh  fruit  aroma  and 
flavor,  less  sugar  being  required  than  in  the  case 
of  loganberries.  Heating  the  fruit  before  storage 
impaited  a  cooked  flavor. 

Currants.  Untreated  currants  retained  their 
color  and  flavor  remarkably  well  at  8°-12°,  but 
addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  to  the  crush¬ 
ed  f1  u't  befo1  e  storage  improved  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  flavor.  Heating  before  storage 
is  not  recommended  because  it  does  not  improve 
the  keeping  qualities  and  injures  the  flavor. 

Strawberries.  Untreated  berries  in  open 
containers  shriveled  slightly  and  lost  some  of 
their  flavor  in  freezing  storage.  Excellent  effects 
were  obtained,  however,  if  this  fruit  was  packed 
in  water  or  dilute  syrup  before  storage  at  8°-12\ 
The  flavor  of  the  water  packed  batch  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sugar 
was  to  give  a  richer  flavor.  Strawberries  held 
untreated  at  32°  spoiled  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

Heating  the  berries  previous  to  freezing 
storage  is  not  necessary  and  further  is  objection¬ 
able  due  to  impairment  of  the  fresh  fruit  flavor. 

Grape  Juice.  All  grape  juices  stored  at  8*- 
12°  were  very  much  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  same  iuices  preserved  by  pasteurizing  at  165°. 
The  bright  fresh  color  of  the  juices  from  freezing 
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storage  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  brownish  red 
color  of  the  pasteuiized .juices.  Pasteuiized  Mus¬ 
cat  juice  possesses  a  strong  characteristic  “raisin” 
flavor  wh.le  the  juice  held  in  fieezing  storage 
resembles  the  fresh  juice  in  flavor  and  aroma. 

Results  Very  Satisfactory 

The  various  fruits  that  were  submitted  to 
freezing  stoiage  treatment  over  a  period  of  Bev¬ 
el  al  months  were  made  into  various  products 
su:h  as  jellies,  jams,  canned  fruits,  preserves, 
candied  fluffs  and  ice  cieam.  The  results  show¬ 
ed  conclusively  that  this  method  of  preservation 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  in  use  where  the  f  e  h 
fiuit  flavor  is  desiied  in  the  final  product.  Es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  lesults  were  obtained  in  ice 
cream.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  was  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  jellies  with  the  fruits  that  had 
been  packed  in  syi  up  befo:  e  stoiage.  While  the 
jellies  we'  e  of  good  color  and  flavor,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  not  understood  the  sweetened  fruit  would  not 
give  a  firm  jelly.  This  defect  was  not  obtained 
when  the  jellies  were  made  of  unsweetened  stored 
fruit. 

Fr„m  Bulletin  No.  324,  Ag. 4c.  Exper.  Sta.,  Be:  keley,  Ca.,  1920. 


MACARONI  MAKERS 

ASK  HIGHER  DUTY 


Benjamin  R.  Jacobs  Appears  Before  Senate 
Committee  at  Washington 


On  behalf  of  the  National  Macaroni  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  the  Alimentary  Paste 
Manufacturers  Association,  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  maintained 
by  these  organizations  in  Washington,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  is  conduct¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  proposed  tariff  bill  and 
urged  increased  rates  of  duty  on  the  products 
manufactured  by  members  of  these  two  associ¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  Jacobs  estimated  the  production  of  maca¬ 
roni  in  the  United  States  in  1920  would  reach 
450,000,000  pounds.  The  industry  has  expand¬ 
ed  50  percent  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Im¬ 
ports  in  1914  amounted  to  126,000,000  pounds. 
Practically  all  the  expansion  that  has  taken 
place  is  due  to  the  inability  of  foreign  countries 
to  export  their  products  to  this  country. 

“From  90  to  95  percent  of  the  total  imports 
come  from  Italy,”  he  said,  “and  the  rate  of  duty 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  material  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  the  product  imported.”  The 
witness  claimed  the  cost  of  producing  macaroni 
in  this  country,  exclusive  of  packing  or  selling 
expense,  is  from  3  to  3  1-2  cents,  depending  on 
the  manufacturers  size,  equipment  and  produc¬ 
tion  ability.  Labor  represents  60  percent  of  the 
cost.  In  Italy  the  highest  wage  is  paid  to  the 
man  who  runs  the  presses  and  is  from  18  to  22 
lira  per  day,  a  sum  less  than  80  cents.  The 
pressmen  in  this  country  receives  from  $30  to 
$36  a  week. 


Sold  on  Small  Profit 

“Due  to  the  large  number  of  small  manufac¬ 
turers  and  to  the  simplicity  of  the  process  of 
making  this  product,  particularly  when  it  is  not 
dried  and  cured  before  being  consumed,  maca¬ 
roni  is  sold  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 
The  price  of  package  macaroni  was  9  1-2  cents 
per  pound  in  January,  1913,  and  16.6  cents  per 
pound  in  December,  1918. 

“This  is  less  than  a  75  percent  increase, 
whereas  in  the  same  period  other  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  same  general  type  increased  any¬ 
where  from  100  to  400  percent.  These  small 
manufacturers  who  produce  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  carrying  practically  no  overhead 
and  counting  no  labor  but  their  own,  always  will 
be  able  and  are  now  able  to  prevent  any  undue 
increase  in  the  price  of  this  product.  A  reason¬ 
able  protective  rate  of  duty  cannot  be  used  by 
the  domestic  manufacturer  to  increase  the  price 
unduly  to  the  consumer. 

“We  request  that  Paragraph  191  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1919  be  changed  from  “Macaroni,  ver¬ 
micelli  and  all  similar  preparations  1  cent  per 
pound“  to  “macaroni,  vermicelli  and  all  similar 
preparations,  without  eggs,  3  1-2  cents  per 
pound  ,and  macaroni,  vermicelli,  noodles  and  all 
similar  preparations  containing  eggs,  4  cents 
per  pound.” 

Would  Be  Added  Burden 

In  opposition  to  this  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  declares  it  “is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  addition  to  the  present  tariff  of 
1  cent  per  pound  would  be  an  added  burden 
which  imported  macaroni,  already  greatly  han¬ 
dicapped,  could  not  endure  and  which  is  entire¬ 
ly  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and 
inadvisable  for  revenue.” 

The  war  put  a  stop  to  exports  from  Italy  to 
the  United  States  and  domestic  producers  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fill  the  home  re¬ 
quirements,  at  the  same  time  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  product.  Excellent  macaroni  is  made 
in  this  country  today,  it  is  declared,  and  over 
which  the  imported  macaroni  would  still  enjoy 
a  preference  with  many.  There  is  really  no 
great  difference  in  their  comparative  intrinsic 
quality,  it  is  said. 

For  the  present,  it  is  said,  the  home  producers 
need  have  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  It  is 
impossible  under  present  conditions  for  Italy  to 
again  become  a  factor  in  this  market. 

Importers  also  claimed  that  domestic  maca¬ 
roni,  selling  at  the  rate  of  $1.70  per  box  of  20 
pounds,  the  equivalent  of  $1.87  per  box  of  23 
pounds,  shows  an  advantage  in  price  of  some¬ 
thing  like  63  cents.  The  importers  stated  that 
the  present  duty  provides  ample  protection  for 
the  American  industry. 


What  They  Sav  About  Us 

“I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  articles  which 
you  run  in  The  American  Food  Journal,  are  snap¬ 
py,  irffe’effing  and  helpful  to  those  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  fo^^  rr-rrhicts.” 

McNETL  &  HIGGINS  CO. 
WhoFsale  Grocers 
•  Chicago  '  •  : 


Psychology  of  Consumer  Preference 

What  the  Buyer  is  Influenced  By  in  the  Purchase  of  Food  Products 

— Importance  of  Brand  and  the  Label 

BY  RUSSELL  B.  KINGMAN 
President,  Purity  Cross,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


OF  course,  the  greatest  creator  of  prefer¬ 
ence  is  advertising,  in  the  accepted  prac¬ 
tices  of  national  or  local  puolicity.  As 
this  happened  to  be  my  business  lor  some  years, 
I  could  talK  long  on  the  creation  of  consumer 
preference  from  this  viewpoint.  But  general 
advertising  for  his  brand  is  usually  impractic¬ 
able  for  the  average  canner.  So  I  am  going  to 
confine  myself,  more  or  less,  to  ways  and  means 
which  may  concern  not  national  advertisers,  so 
much  as  all  canners. 

“The  Psychology  of  Consumer  Preference.” 
The  one  formidable  word  in  my  title  is  “psy¬ 
chology.”  Webster  defines  it  as  “The  science  of 
the  mind — systematic  knowledge  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  mind.” 
As  related  to  canned  foods,  let’s  define  it. 
“What  is  there  about  some  products,  some  pack¬ 
ages,  some  brands,  or  what  are  other  special 
considerations  that  influence  preference  for  a 
given  product.” 

A  test  in  the  psychology  of  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence  was  recently  made  and  resulted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  persuasiveness.  Out  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  100  points  the  appeals  ratio  was  as  follows: 


Healthfulness 

92 

Cleanliness 

92 

Appeal  to  appetite 

82 

Quality 

72 

Reputation  of  Firm 

58 

Guarantee 

58 

Economy 

48 

Let  us  start  at  the  consumer,  and  trace  back 
to  the  producer.  Canned  food  purchases  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes: 

1.  Those  staples  which  are  bought  from 
daily  habit.  For  such  a  product  a  woman  will 
not  usually  shop  around. 

2.  A  staple  or  a  specialty  bought  with 
thought,  for  a  special  occasion,  for  a  guest,  or  a 
special  purpose.  For  such  a  product  a  woman 
shops,  and  buys  with  greater  care. 

It  is  the  staple  canned  foods  that  concern  this 
audience  for  the  most  part,  so  we  are  concerned 
especially  with  this  “habit”  purchase.  The 
maker  of  a  staple  product  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
form  as  closely  as  possible  to  established  con¬ 
sumer  custom.  But  the  man  who  can  thus  con¬ 
form,  but  add  a  point  of  preference,  even  a 
slight  preference,  may  enjoy  in  what  is  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  American  staple  markets  both  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outlet  and  an  almost  impregnable  po¬ 
sition.  To  change  a  food  habit  is  as  difficult  as 
to  create  one.  Witness  the  soya  bean,  or  onion 
salt,  or  dehydration,  which  however  worthy  or 
economical,  have  had  to  meet  the  barrier  of 
food  habit.  It  took  a  world  war  to  compel  the 
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use  of  vegetable  shortenings.  But  this  matter 
of  “habit”  is  the  greatest  protection  to  a  worthy 
canner’s  brand,  or  to  the  m~n  who  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  an  idea  sufficiently  practical 
and  original  to  compel  for  him  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  io  the  extent  of  habit. 

Factors  in  Consumer  Preference 

The  factors  conducive  to  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence  or  any  canned  food  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classifications: 

1.  The  package  and  product. 

2.  The  trade 

3.  The  manufacturer 

In  the  package,  the  most  natural  thing  to 
think  of,  is  giving  a  larger  package  for  the  mon¬ 
ey.  Ihe  large  ctn  may  arrest  the  eye  of  the  wo¬ 
men  in  search  of  bargains.  But  a  large  package 
is  not  always  appreciated.  A  certain  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  staple  breakfast  food  having  unusual 
facilities  for  turning  out  his  product  cheaply, 
put  upon  the  market  a  package  twice  the  size 
for  the  same  price.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  that  double  the  quantity,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  saving  would  double  the  sale.  It  devel¬ 
oped  that  simply  on  account  of  consumer  habit 
it  did  not  sell  as  might  be  expected.  It  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  price — witness  the  recent  canned  food  de¬ 
clines  which  have  not  materially  increased  con¬ 
sumption.  Why?  Because  the  consumer  habit¬ 
ually  buys  staples  when  needed,  and  thus  does 
not  always  buy  a  can  of  tomatoes  because  cheap. 

Again,  the  size  of  package  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  your  retail  outlets.  A  big  can  for  the 
money  would  influence  consumer  preference  in 
the  poorer  sections,  whereas  a  big  can  might 
arouse  suspicion  as  to  quality  if  your  outlet  is 
largely  among  the  better  grocers. 

The  shape  of  the  package  has  been  found, 
psychologically,  to  have  an  interesting  effect 
upon  the  consumer.  Twenty  people  were  blind¬ 
folded,  given  a  two  second  glance,  and  again 
blindfolded.  It  was  found  that  height  rather 
than  diameter,  upon  two  cans  of  same  cubic  con¬ 
tents,  proved  uniformally  preferable  to  the  low 
or  squatty  can.  When  in  doubt,  then,  choose  a 
high  can. 

Any  really  novel  shaped  staple  can  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  of  mechanical  limitations, 
sealing  operations,  and  what  would  be  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  of  the  can.  But  the  value  of 
an  especially  shaped  can  perhaps  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  inventive  or  creative  canner.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  members  of  our  syrup  section  know 
the  notable  Log  Cabin  Syrup  can.  The  Log  Cab¬ 
in  Syrup  tin,  by  its  shape  and  lithography,  sug¬ 
gests  the  maple  forests,  and  who  cannot  recall 
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the  delightful  cool  fragrance  of  a  maple  or  pine 
forest?  Thus  does  the  imagination  contribute 
to  the  appetite.  Here  we  have  a  package  that 
actually  creates  relish  for  its  contents. 

Importance  of  the  Label 

Next  we  come  to  the  label.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  within  the  reach  of 
any  and  every  canner.  Out  of  hours,  a  hobby 
with  me  has  been  a  study  and  collecting  of  the 
art  of  the  great  printers  and  designers.  Possi¬ 
bly  for  this  reason  I  have  been  asked  to  touch 
particularly  upon  the  psychology  of  the  label. 

Given  a  No.  2  can.  Externally  this  package 
is  exactly  the  same  whether  it  contains  a  sub¬ 
standard  or  an  extra  fancy  grade.  The  label, 
then,  is  often  what  attracts  a  customer  for  the 
first  time.  If  your  quality  is  right,  it  will  do  the 
rest. 

When  you  were  young,  why  did  you  rig  your¬ 
self  out  so  carefully  when  you  went  to  call  upon 
your  best  girl?  It  was  because,  whether  you 
considered  yourself  a  “standard”  or  an  “extra 
standard”  you  wanted  to  appear  “extra  fancy.” 
You  wanted  her  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  and 
quickly!  Every  man  here  would  like  to  have 
the  consumer  fall  in  love  with  his  product  at 
first  sight!  Still  when  a  product  goes  forth  to 
court  the  consumer,  some  insist  upon  dressing  it 
in  overalls,  in  the  garb  of  “  ’Way  down  yonder 
in  the  cornfield.” 

Mr.  Bok  one  time  remarked  in  my  hearing 
th~t  he  edited  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  an 
actual  woman.  She  was  a  typical  plain,  fine 
type  of  American  womanhood.  Mr.  Bok  would 
ask  himself  in  connection  with  each  article  he 
pubh'shed:  “Would  this  interest  this  ideal  wo¬ 
man?” 

He  knew  her  standards,  her  likes  and  dislikes. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  his  careful 
study  of  this  woman’s  character  that  has  large¬ 
ly  spelled  the  great  circulation  of  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  today. 

In  my  study  of  the  retail  grocer,  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  he  unconsciously  follows  largely 
the  desires  and  preferences  of  the  two  or  three 
women  whom  he  considers  his  star  customers. 
Let  one  of  these  women  praise  an  article  and 
that  grocer  is  strong  for  it.  Let  her  complain, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  undo  his  prejudice.  Let  one 
of  these  women  call  for  a  certain  brand,  and  he 
will  put  it  in.  But  let  several  of  his  more  ordin¬ 
ary  customers  call  for  a  brand  over  and  over 
again,  and  that  retailer  will  probably  lend  a 
deaf  ear! 

When  it  came  to  placing  the  first  order  for 
Purity  Cross  labels,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  label  companies  informed  me  that  I  was 
wild  to  want  such  a  label.  But  to  have  followed 
his  advice,  would  have  been  to  accept  the  typi¬ 
cal  label,  one  of  the  many,  and  one  which  would 
not  particularly  inspire  consumer  preference. 
Though  we  had  to  do  it  quite  contrary  to  advice, 
we  adopted  a  very  practical  label  from  the  not¬ 
ed  French  Rococo  period  of  design,  and  these 
labels  have  delivered  a  consumer  preference, 
and  a  dealer  display  preference,  which  plain 
money  could  not  buy.  Still  they  cost  no  more 
than  for  ordinary  labels. 


A  Fine  Design  No  More  Expensive 

The  ink  and  the  paper  cost  no  more  for  a  real¬ 
ly  fine  design  than  for  an  ordinary  one.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste.  You  may  or  you  may 
not  have  a  natural  instinct  for  things  artistic. 
But  the  housewife,  your  ultimate  customer,  is 
sometimes  more  discriminating  than  we  of  pure¬ 
ly  commercial  life.  Many  of  these  women  know 
more  about  the  color  of  a  piece  of  silk  than  you 
or  I,  more  about  the  design  of  a  nice  rug  or  tap¬ 
estry.  If  you  would  attract  the  discriminating 
consumer,  you  would  do  well  to  insist  that  the 
design  on  your  label  be  at  least  based  upon  the 
great  classics  of  design.  Nobody  in  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  improved  upon  the  great  art  of 
Goeffroy  Tory  as  a  designer,  or  of  Caslon  and 
his  letter.  The  rush  of  modern  commercial  art 
has  eliminated  anything  really  fundamentally 
creative  about  modern  design.  Do  not  assume 
that  it  is  high-brow  to  make  the  most  out  of 
your  label  from  the  classic  in  design,  any  more 
than  it  is  high-brow  to  make  the  most  in  quali¬ 
ty  from  the  acreage  at  your  disposal. 
When  the  discriminating  housewife  recognizes 
really  good  taste  in  the  design  of  your  label, 
psychologically,  she  assumes  that  the  contents 
of  your  package  is  of  equally  good  taste. 

You  may  say  that  a  really  classic  label  is  lost 
on  the  many  unthinking  consumers.  But  if  it 
costs  you  no  more,  you  have  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  appealing  to  the  25  percent  of 
consumers  who  more  or  less  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  the  type  of  consumers  whose  prefer¬ 
ence  influences  the  entire  grocery  trade  more 
than  the  mere  number  of  these  women  would  in¬ 
dicate.  The  label  must  do  its  practical  com¬ 
mercial  sales  job,  but  it  can  work  just  as  well 
for  you  if  cloaked  in  really  good  taste. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  copy  or  the  phrase¬ 
ology  on  a  label,  I  cannot  too  strongly  suggest 
the  avoidance  of  suoerlatives.  The  public  is 
sick  of  superlatives.  It  prefers  a  sane  statement. 
It  resents  your  trying  to  “put  anything  across.” 
Modestly,  truthfully,  believably  state  your  case, 
and  have  the  goods  to  back  it  up. 

In  connection  with  the  container,  we  would  do 
well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  net  weight  of 
contents.  The  canning  industry  for  the  most 
part,  in  its  usual  bow  to  custom,  has  considered 
its  problem  one  of  essentially  satisfying  the 
trade,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  custom  and 
staple-weight  packages  not  founded,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  upon  general  consumer  preference. 
There  are  some  packages  wh;ch  entail  a  more 
or  less  constant  left-over  portion  of  the  contents, 
wMch  considerably  inconveniences  the  house¬ 
wife.  necessitating  her  placing  left-overs  all  too 
much  in  the  ice-box.  the  original  use  of  her  pur¬ 
chase  having  exoired.  You  will  win  irrespective 
of  “trade”  custom,  if  your  net  weight  fills  sim¬ 
ply  the  widest  needs  of  the  most  families  at  the 
lowest  consistent  price  to  the  consumer. 

I  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  kind  of  container. 
Glass  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  some¬ 
times  a  fancy  leader  in  glass  will  carry  a  brand 
of  canned  staples  into  consumer  preference,  and 
the  display  given  by  the  trade  to  fancy-glass 
goods  would  bring  to  the  sales  of  a  brand  of  sta- 
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— the  last  word  in  food  quality 


A  Partial  List  of 
WILSON'S  Certified 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Hams 

Bacon 

Cooked  Hams 

Oleomargarine 

Shortening 

Kettle  Rendered  Lard 
Salad  Oil 

Canned  Corned  Beef  Hash 
Canned  Lunch  Tongue 
Canned  Rolled  Ox  Tongue 
Canned  Vienna  Style  Sausage 
Canned  Roast  Beef 
Canned  Pure  Pork  Sausage 
Canned  Corned  Beef 

Ask  your  dealer;  if  he  cannot 
supply  you  please  give  us  his 
name.  We  can  stock  him  quickly, 
as  our  distribution  is  national. 

We  will  gladly  mail  you, free,  a  copy 
of  “Wilson’s  Meat  Cookery,”  our 
book on the economical pur chase  and 
cooking  of  meats.  Write  for  it  now. 
"Address  Wilson  &  Co.,  Dept.  146 
41st  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chitago. 


Closest  to  your  heart  is  the  welfare  of  your  family.  One  of 
the  most  important  duties  you  have  is  the  selection  of  foods 
they  shall  eat.  You  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  those  foods 
are  clean,  pure  and  health-making. 


The  Wilson  Certified  label  is  a  genuine  help  to  you.  It  protects 
you;  it  guarantees  that  our  promise  is  being  kept  to  the  letter, 
that  we  have  “Certified”  the  foods  it  identifies,  and  that  they 
will  be  appreciated  by  all,  from  the  man  or  boy  with  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  corned  beef  hash  to  the  tiniest  tot  who  can  hold  a 
piece  of  crisp  bacon  in  his  fingers. 

Depend  upon  it  absolutely,  for  the  Wilson  Certified  label  is 
earned  only  by  foods  of  the  choicest,  highest  quality,  selected, 
handled  and  prepared  with  the  respect  due  that  which  is  to  be 
served  at  your  table.  It  is  the  last  word  in  assurance  that  the 
food  it  distinguishes  is  pure,  appetizing  and  especially  good — 
food  that  you  and  your  family  will  enjoy  eating.  This  label  is 
our  good  name.  It  means  as  much  to  us  as  it  does  to  you.  We 
are  jealous  of  it.  We  cannot  permit  the  Wilson  Certified  label 
to  be  on  a  food  that  will  not  please  you  the  utmost. 
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pie  canned  goods,  if  properly  coupled  to  it,  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Consumer  Knows  Goods  By  Their  Brand 

As  to  your  brand;  like  a  label  a  brand  is  mar¬ 
ried  by  a  business.  Like  your  wife,  you  never 
have  a  thought  of  divorce  if  you  have  the  right 
one.  You  talk  to  the  consumer  through  your  la¬ 
bel  and  quality.  But  she  knows  you  by  your 
brand.  So  your  brand  cannot  be  too  strong  in 
its  appeal  or  too  nice  in  its  suggestion. 

1st:  It  should  be  short  enough  to  be  easily 
remembered. 

2nd :  It  should  be  suggestive  of  quality. 

3rd:  It  should  be  unique  enough  or  original 
enough  to  attract  attention. 

There  are  two  ways  of  creating  a  brand.  One 
by  inspiration,  the  other  by  perspiration.  You 
may  have  to  wait  for  the  inspiration,  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that  the  perspira¬ 
tion  method  is  the  better. 

To  illustrate  the  steps  in  the  creation  of  a 
brand,  perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  take 
our  own  brand  as  an  illustration.  I  waited  for 
an  inspiration.  It  finally  became  a  matter  of 
desperation.  One  Sunday  morning  in  disgust,  I 
threw  my  pencil  down  on  the  paper,  beaten  by 
the  problem.  But  it  made  a  dot.  Now  a  dot 
you  will  grant  is  no  trademark.  But  a  trade¬ 
mark  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  I  drew  a 
line.  Next,  naturally,  I  drew  another  line  over 
it.  But  then  I  had  a  Geneva  or  a  Grecian  cross, 
which  I  could  not  use  in  all  colors  because  it 
simulated  the  National  Red  Cross.  So  I  curved 
these  lines  into  an  odd  bow  shape.  In  the  result 
I  know  I  had  what  we  wanted.  Thus  came  the 
“cross-mark.”  I  prefixed  the  word  “Purity” — 
hence  the  Purity  Cross  Mark.  The  mention  of 
the  brand  Purity  Cross  would  assist  the  mem¬ 
ory  as  to  the  trademark.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
view  of  the  trademark  being  an  odd-shaped 
cross  would  assist  the  memory  in  association 
with  the  brand  Purity  Cross. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  brand  should  be 
cemented,  if  possible,  to  its  trademark.  It  thus 
kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  In  other  words, 
combining  the  brand  name  with  the  trademark 
itself  permits  of  driving  home  your  identity,  at 
about  half  the  cost  and  effort  of  promoting  two 
separate  disconnected  elements  that  do  not  tie 
up  to  each  other. 

The  good  book  says  “If  thy  eye  offend  thee 
pluck  it  out.”  If  your  brand  lacks  selling  punch 
or  consumer  attraction,  change  it.  If  do  not 
refer  to  nationally  advertised  brands  so  much 
as  to  the  average  canner’s  brand.  To  change  a 
brand  for  the  better  is  not  so  difficult  as  you 
might  at  first  think. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  into  consultation 
by  a  company  packing  a  general  line,  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  ’80s.  Many  were  their  brands.  Their 
leading  brand  had  no  particular  consumer  ap¬ 
peal.  They  had  lived  with  it  so  long,  however, 
that  to  change  it  seemed  to  them  utterly  impos¬ 
sible.  The  first  year  we  printed  the  new  brand 
in  small  type  in  parenthesis  under  the  old,  and 
incidentally  featured  the  new  trademark.  The 
next  year  we  printed  the  new  brand  and  trade¬ 
mark  as  the  main  feature,  the  old  in  parenthe¬ 


sis.  And  the  third  year,  we  featured  the  new 
brand  and  trademark  only,  without  losing  a  sin¬ 
gle  customer.  They  are  now  enjoying  the  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  a  brand  which  really  appeals  to 
the  consumer. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  product.  I  would 
say  that  here  we  have  two  sub-divisions: 

1st:  Quality  and  guarantee. 

2nd :  The  prestige  attached  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  identity. 

It  would  be  trite  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  quality.  Nor  am  I  going  to  dwell 
upon  the  elemental  necessity  for  sanitation  and 
preparation  of  a  food  product  under  model  con¬ 
ditions.  This  angle  in  consumer  preference 
will  be  thoroughly  covered  throughout  this  Con¬ 
vention,  and  is  fully  reflected  in  the  Inspection 
Service  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Advantage  of  “Money  Back  Guarantee” 

Why  not  gain  the  advantage  of  extending  a 
guarantee  to  the  consumer?  As  a  whole  the 
American  public  is  honest.  I  have  placed  a 
“money  back  guarantee”  on  my  own  labels,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  I  have  yet  to  receive  from  a 
consumer  a  request  for  money  to  be  returned. 
The  human  elements  of  uncertainty  that  enter 
into  all  canned  foods  manufacture,  if  manufac¬ 
ture  is  really  carefully  carried  on,  are  so  rela¬ 
tively  small  that  this  guarantee  in  the  assurance 
that  it  gives  the  consumer,  provides  a  consumer 
preference  that  costs  the  producer  little  or  noth¬ 
ing. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  canner.  In  relation 
to  the  trade,  many  a  canner  is  a  better  talker 
than  packer,  for  he  makes  a  mountain  out  of  his 
mole  hill.  But  then,  we  have  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  among  canners,  in  he  who  really  packs 
quality  and  who  quietly  exercises  a  consistent 
and  careful  supervision,  who  however  is  not  a 
loud  talker,  and  who  thus  sometimes  is  prone  to 
put  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

I  believe  Emerson  said  that  if  a  man  could 
make  a  better  mouse  trap  the  world  would 
make  a  beaten  track  to  his  door.  Quality  alone 
will  bring  you  preference,  but  quality  unaided 
by  promotive  ability  will  make  you  wait  all  too 
long  for  the  recognition  you  deserve.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  story  of  what  you  do  if  you  do 
it  well,  and  don’t  leave  it  to  others  entirely  to 
tell  your  story  for  you.  That  is,  unless  you 
would  prefer  to  minimize  your  opportunity. 

I  know  of  a  canner  of  tomatoes  in  a  small 
town  who  packs  one  of  the  most  solid,  nicest 
packs  I  have  ever  seen.  This  man  and  his  father 
before  him  have  sold  to  a  single  jobbing  out¬ 
let.  This  canner  makes  a  living  to  be  sure,  but 
he  has  not  made  half  the  living  possible,  were 
he  to  have  placed  his  really  extraordinary  pack 
where  such  is  more  deeply  appreciated.  It  would 
be  almost  sacrilegious  to  suggest  more  aggressive 
sales  policy  to  him,  for  the  present  packer’s 
father,  as  I  have  said,  knew  the  father  of  his 
present  jobbing  outlet.  This  canner  is  so 
steeped  in  this  tradition  that  he  will  never  be 
bigger  than  he  is,  though  his  available  acreage, 
his  history,  and  his  pack  each  year,  entitled  him 
to  a  place  in  the  sun  which  the  limitations  of  his 
sales  ability  will  forever  forbid. 

Why  on  earth  doesn’t  the  canner  think  more 
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Should  Buyers  Read  Labels 
On  Food  Products  ? 


A  decision  of  unusual  interest  to  food  purveyors  was 
recently  rendered  by  Judge  Borquin  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Montana  in  the  case  of  Roy¬ 
al  Baking  Powder  Co.,  vs.  Donohue,  et  al.  The  court 
after  stating  that  the  law  (Food  Law  of  Montana) 
prohibited  and  penalized  misbranding,  further  said : 

“It  lays  no  command  on  the  purchaser 

to  scrupulously  or  at  all  read  labels.” 

One  might  infer  from  this  language  that  manufac¬ 
turers  and  sellers  of  food  products  act  at  their  peril 
so  far  as  possible  deception  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
is  concerned,  even  with  a  truthful  label. 

It  would  se-m  more  logical  to  say  that  a  manufac¬ 
turer  should  be  protect :d  frcm  charges  of  misbrand¬ 
ing  if  his  label  truthfully  describes  the  product, 
whether  the  buyer  reads  the  label  or  not.  Everyone 
knows  that  changes  are  occurring  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  food  products  the  same  as  in  any  other  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce. 


Various  mixtures  and  compounds  are  found  on  the 
market  today  which  furnish  low-priced  substitutes 
for  some  heretofore  higher-priced  standard  article. 

If  a  wholesome  substitute  can  be  marketed  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost,  it  should  not  be  prohibited  by  an  unduly 
rigid  construction  of  the  law.  True,  the  public  shall 
be  fully  informed,  and  that  is  the  province  of  the 
label.  It  is  exceedingly  illogical  to  say  there  is  likely 
to  be  deception  because  many  buyers  do  not  read  the 
labels,  and  the  law  does  not  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  law,  undoubtedly  is  to  prevent 
the  use  of  labels  that  are  deceptive  in  design  but 
accurate  in  fact..  Armour  and  Company  manufac¬ 
ture  a  number  of  so-called  substitutes  and  endeavor 
to  have  their  labels  so  fashioned  ar.d  so  worded  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  are  cov¬ 
ering  containers  that  hold  substitutes.  Armour  and 
Company  feel  that  the  public  has  rights  and  their  la¬ 
bels  are  all  designed  to  help  the  public  protect  itself. 


ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CANNED  SALMON 


All  Grades 
All  Sizes 


Largest  Distributors  in  the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Look  for 
P  r ice’ s 
Tropikid 
on  t  ho 
label. 


PRICE’S  VANILLA 

Price’s  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  finest 
vanilla  beans--aged  in  wood  to  give  it 
a  rich,  mellow  flavor.  No  substitute 
flavor  nor  artificial  coloring  in  it ! 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

In  Business  66  Years 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 
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creatively  of  his  selling  problem  .  Goodness 
knows  he  usually  has  three-quarters  of  the  year 
in  which  to  do  it!  The  merchandising  policies 
of  this  industry,  considering  the  time  the  canner 
has  to  think,  should  be  second  to  none.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  old-fashioned,  the  hide¬ 
bound,  chance  aspect  of  custom  and  the  alto^ 
gether  relatively  unprofitable  merchandising  as¬ 
pects  of  an  industry  that  can  actively  manufac¬ 
ture  during  such  a  relatively  small  season  in  the 
year,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  such  inefficien¬ 
cies  in  sales  customs,  and  wonder  why  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  satisfied  to  suffer  under  the 
archaic  shortcomings  of  its  sales  conditions. 
Here  we  have  great  food  staples,  sure  in  their 
ultimate  consumption.  Never  did  a  field  offer 
such  real  opportunity  for  better  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  the  creation  of  more  profitable  distrib¬ 
uting  customs. 

Advertising  Helps  That  Can  Be  Used 

Many  are  the  inexpensive  dealer  helps,  en¬ 
velope  stuffers  and  other  forms  of  advertising 
which  do  not  run  into  big  money,  and  which  in 
the  localized  distribution  of  the  average  pack, 
can  considerably  influence  the  entire  localities 
in  which  such  packs  are  distributed.  While  this 
is  not  true  of  all  canners  by  any  means,  never¬ 
theless  there  are  a  lot  of  men  in  this  audience 
in  connection  with  whose  packs  I  can  imag’ne 
that  a  jobber’s  jaw  would  drop,  and  a  retailer 
would  be  dumfounded,  were  the  jobber’s  sales¬ 
man  to  call  on  a  retailer  and  be  able  to  say:  “I 
have  150  leaflets  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
concerning  this  corn  we  are  going  to  deliver  to 
you,  that  you  may  distribute  them  among  your 


customers.”  The  150  leaflets  might  cost  the 
canner  15  cents  on  a  quantity  run,  and  the  local 
goodwill  for  his  brand  would  be  really  greatly 
benefited.  Suppose  you  publish  a  leaflet  on  your 
brand  with  the  slogan :  “Buy  a  case,”  suggesting 
that  the  consumer  take  advantage  of  the  retail¬ 
er’s  usual  dozen  discount.  Many  are  the  differ¬ 
ent  miniature  advertising  campaigns  that  you 
gentlemen  could  project  with  great  profit.  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  here  to  go  into  such.  Many 
are  the  inexpensive  ideas  that  you  could  adopt, 
by  which  you  could  stand  out  for  both  quality 
and  service. 

Your  cannery  may  burn  down,  an  earthquake 
may  demolish  it,  but  this  sort  of  goodwill  in  con¬ 
sumer-demand  cannot  be  annihilated. 

To  just  the  extent  you  achieve  quality  and 
service,  to  just  the  degree  you  align  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  sales  policies  with  what  exceptionally 
reaches  and  pleases,  to  just  that  degree  will 
you  enjoy  consumer  preference.  The  hit-or- 
miss  platform  in  merchandising  wins  or  loses  in 
a  hit-or-miss  way.  For,  in  all  business,  those 
whose  sensibilities  are  steeped  in  self  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  indifference,  risk  the  rocks  of  shallow 
profits,  if  not  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
who  studies  his  every  opportunity  in  consumer 
preference,  and  charts  his  course  accordingly, 
reaches  the  profitable  port  of  real  merchandis¬ 
ing  success.  He  achieves  the  satisfaction  that 
is  born  of  recognition  and  reputation.  He  real¬ 
izes  the  joy  of  well  earned  appreciation  from 
those  whom  he  sells,  be  it  trade  or  consumer, 
because  he  has  cooperatively  sold,  and  intelli¬ 
gently  served. 


Canners  Ask  for  Tariff  Reciprocity 


A  strong  appeal  for  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  was  made  by 
canners  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  the  consideration  of 
Schedule  G  dealing  with  agricultural  products. 
American  producers,  it  was  declared,  are  not  get¬ 
ting  a  square  deal  in  the  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  and  in  Australia  and  legislation 
permitting  retaliation  was  advocated. 

Ihe  opening  plea  was  made  by  Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney  of  San  Francisco  on  behalf  of  the  Can¬ 
ners’  League  of  California.  He  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  in  California  last  year  21,000,000  cases 
of  goods  were  canned,  the  output  being  valued  at 
$125,000,000.  There  are  employed  in  the  indus¬ 
try  50,000  men  and  women  and  the  product  of 
4,000  orchards  is  purchased.  This  is  the  second 
largest  industiy  in  California. 

“We  are  not  fearful  of  the  normal  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  world”,  he  said,  “but  we  do 
feel  that  the  20  per  cent  duty  now  on  should  re¬ 
main  for  the  reason  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  unusual  conditions.  Last  year  the  jam 
manufacturers  of  Australia  were  able  to  ship 
their  product  into  the  United  States  at  ruinous 
prices  and  the  duty  was  only  25c  per  dozen  cans. 

“If  we  were  to  ship  our  canned  goods  into 
Australia  they  would  be  dutiable  at  $2.10,”  he 
declarred.  .. 

The  California  canners  are  unable  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  at  all  in  Centr  al  and  South  America  because 
of  the  high  duties  that  act  as  embargoes.  He 
cited  the  case  of  one  of  the  packers  some  time  ago 
who  shipped  2,000  cases  to  Argentina.  The  in¬ 
voice  price  in  San  Francisco  was  $6,800,  but  af¬ 


ter  paying  the  duty  and  freight  the  merchandise 
cost  down  there  the  sum  of  $22,000,  “yet,”  he 
said,  “Argentina  shipped  in  to  the  United  States 
the  same  year  enormous  quantities  of  wool,  hides 
and  quebracho  on  which  no  duty  at  all  was  paid.” 
Brazil  shipped  heve  $160,000,000  worth  of  coffee, 
without  any  duty  being  exacted,  while  the  duty  is 
50c  gold  per  can  on  canned  goods.  From  Central 
America  came  30,000,000  bunches  of  baranas  as 
duty  free,  while  the  duty  on  canned  goods  is  20c 
to  25c  per  can. 

B.  Houssell,  representing  the  canners  of  sar¬ 
dine  and  tuna  fish  in  California,  stated  that  this 
industry  was  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  but  was  put  out  of  business  by  for¬ 
eign  imports.  The  war  stepped  in  and  brought 
about  a  revival,  with  the  result  that  there  weve 
forty-eight  canneries  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Diego,  valued  at  $12,500,000,  with  more  than 
1,100  fishing  boats,  valued  at  $5,500,000.  There 
was  produced  and  delivered  last  year  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  fish,  the  fishermen  receiving  in 
excess  of  $4,500,000.  The  value  of  the  finished 
product  was  $17,500,000. 

The  volume  of  the  industry  in  Maine  was 
outlired  by  R.  J.  Peacock,  of  the  R.  J.  Peacock 
Canning  Company  of  Lubec,  Maine,  who  stated 
that  there  were  58  factories  in  operation  in  1919 
and  that  2,500,000  cases  of  sardines  were  packed. 
Six  thousand  people  were  employe!  in  the  factor¬ 
ies,  five  hundred  men  employed  in  delivering  the 
fish  to  the  factories  and  in  addition  there  were 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  fishermen. 
These  factories  are  largely  located  in  small  towns 
and  provide  support  for  large  number  of  people. 
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Wisconsin  Cheese  Must  be 
Dated 

Cheese  manufactured  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  must  in  the  future  be  marked 
with  the  date  of  packing.  The  State 
Division  of  Markets  has  ruled  that  all 
cheese  packed  in  the  State  or  shipped 
unpacked  must  be  marked  and  that 
cheese  buyers  cannot  buy  undated 
cheese  in  Wisconsin.  The  ruling  fol¬ 
lows: 

“No  cheese  maker  or  operator  of  a 
cheese  factory  and  no  agent  or  servant 
of  any  such  maker  or  operator  shall 
pack  for  sale  or  ship  for  sale  in  this 
State  of  deliver  for  sale  any  whole  milk 
American  cheese  made  in  Wisconsin  un¬ 
less  such  maker  or  operator  by  himself 
or  by  his  agent  or  servant  marks  plain¬ 
ly  and  conspicuously  upon  each  cheese 
in  letters  and  numerals  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  height  the  date 
when  such  cheese  was  removed  from 
the  press,  the  date  of  packing  such 
cheese  or,  if  shipped  or  delivered  un¬ 
packed,  the  date  of  such  shipment  or 
delivery,  Ve  dHe  <v°  na^affining  such 
cheese  if  it  was  paraffined  by  the  maker 
or  operator  or  by  his  agent  or  servant, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  operator 
of  the  cheese  factory  as  designated  by 
the  Division  of  Markets. 

“No  person,  partnership,  corporation 
or  association  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  cheese  from  cheese  makers  or 
from  operators  of  cheese  factories  or 
acting  as  agent  to  sell  cheese  for  cheese 
makers  or  for  operators  of  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  shall  receive  for  sale  any  whole 
milk  American  cheese  made  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  unless  such  maker  or  operator  by 
himself  or  by  his  agent  or  servant  has 


marked  plainly  and  conspicuously  upon 
such  cheese  ..in '  letters  and  numerals  at 
least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  height 
the  date  when  such  cheese  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press,  the  date  of  pack¬ 
ing  such  cheese  or,  if  shipped  or  deliv¬ 
ered  unpacked,  the  date  of  such  ship¬ 
ment  or  delivery,  the  date  of  paraffining 
such  cheese  if  it  was  pai  affined  by  the 
maker  or  operator  or  by  his  agent  or 
servant,  and  the  serial  number  of  the 
operator  of  the  cheese  factory  as  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Division  of  Markets.” 

- + - 

Margarin  Industry  of  Hull, 
England 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most 
important  British  centers  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  oilseeds  and  the  production  of 
various  oils,  paints  and  colors.  Hull, 
England,  is  rapidly  gaining  a  command¬ 
ing  position  in  the  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oleomargarine.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  industry  for  the  district. 

About  four  years  ago  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  compound  lard  was  commenced, 
and  this  lard  has  now  reached  a  degree 
of  popularity  that  is  securing  for  it 
universal  use.  It  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  superseded  hog  lard  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  manufacture  of  margarin 
at  Hull  is  a  more  recent  development. 
Among  the  different  brands  produced 
are  those  intended  for  table  use,  for 
cake  making  and  for  pastry. 

Annual  production  figures  covering 
the  margarin  industry  of  the  Hull  con¬ 
sular  district  are  at  present  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  although  it  is  expected 
that  a  report  of  an  interesting  charac¬ 
ter  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
However,  in  1915,  the  weekly  average 


production  of  margarin  in  all  England 
amounted  to  2,200  tons,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1913  by  a  weekly  output  of 
2,500  tons.  In  1917  the  total  had.  im 
creased  to  3,500  tons  per  week.'  In  1919 
the  industry  made  great  advances,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  opening  of  new  works 
throughout  the  country;  the  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  for  January  of  that  year  aver¬ 
aged  7,500  tons,  in  February  6,200  tons, 
in  March  6  400  tons,  in  April  6,350  tons, 
in  May  8,500  tons,  in  June  6,000  tons,  in 
July  6,000  tons,  in  August  4,800  tons,  in 
September  6,350  tons,  in  October  5  950 
tons,  in  November  7,500  tons,  and  in 
December  5,220  tons.  From  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  obtainable  it  would  appear 
that  for  the  year  1920  the  average 
weekly  production  has  been  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  7,000  tons. 

- ♦ - 

Biscuit  Trade  in  Dublin 

The  importance  of  the  Irish  biscuit 
industry  can  be  appreciated  by  the  fact 
during  the  war  one  Dublin  establish¬ 
ment  alone  shipped  1,200,000  packets  of 
b’scuits  weekly  to  the  Brit  s  v  forces. 

}The  same  concern  has  found  a  growing 
market  for  its  goods  in  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  recently  it  began 
shipments  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

- : - — '+ - - 

According  to  a  telegram  received  by 
the  State  Department  from  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Bangkok,  the  exist¬ 
ing  prohibition  on  the  export  of  rice 
from  Siam  is  to  be  lifted  on  January  1, 
1921.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  the  Siamese  Government  will 
permit  the  exportation  of  400,000  tons 
of  rice. 


The  JELL-O  Safety  Bag 


of  waxed  paper  that  incloses  the  Jell-O 
inside  the  Jell-O  package  affords  absolute 
protection  to  the  con¬ 
tents.  It  represents  the 
last  word  of  scientific, 
sanitary  food  protection 
which  is  demanded  every¬ 
where.  Moisture  is  kept 
out  and  flavor  is  kept  in.  Jell-O  protected  by 
the  safety  bag  remains  as  pure  and  sweet  as  on  the 
day  it  was  made.  In  addition  the  making  up  of 
Jell-O  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  process.  There  is 
no  fussing  or  fumbling  about  it. 
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FOOD  PRICES 


Study  Costs 


Many  breakfasts  cost  you  ten  times 
Quaker  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 

You  can  serve  11  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost 
of  a  single  chop.  Or  five  dishes  for  the  cost  of  an  egg. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per  pound — the 
energy  measure  of  food  value.  Round  steak  yield's 
890 — eggs  635. 

Quaker  Oots  is  only  7  per  cent  water.  In  fish  the 
waste  and  water  are  85  per  cent.  In  eggs  they  are 
77  per  cent. 

Meat,  eggs  and  fish  will  average  nine  times  Quaker 
Oats  in  cost,  for  equal  calories  of  nutriment.  That 
means  35  cts.  on  a  breakfast  for  five,  or  $125  per  year. 

Oats — the  supreme  food 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is 
almost  a  complete  food — nearly  the  ideal  food.  As  a 
body  builder  and  a  vim-food  it  has  age-old  fame.  It  is 
the  best  food  you  can  serve  to  start  the  day. 


Millions  of  people  nowa¬ 
days  make  Quaker  Oats  their 
basic  breakfast.  They  save 
immensely  on  their  food  cost. 
They  guard  against  under¬ 
feeding.  The  breakfasts  are 
delicious.  Then  they  use  the 
saving  to  buy  costlier  fojds 
for  dinner. 


The  finest  oat  dish  created 


Oat  lovers  the  vvorld  over  get  Quaker  Oats  for  flavor.  This 
brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  on'y — just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavo  y  oats.  We  get  but  ten  rounds  from  a  bushel.  Yet  this 
extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price.  Ask  for  Quaker  and  you 
get  it. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 


Calories  per 

pound 

Quaker  .  . 

.  1810 

Round  Steak  . 

.  890 

Average  Fish  . 

.  350 

Potatoes  .  . 

.  295 

Canned  Peas  . 

.  235 

OKS 


•0\ j 


Amy  Smith  says: 

“I  find  M  oxley’s 
Margarine  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in 
cooking,  having 
tested  it  on  corn 
bread,  biscuits  and 
cakes.” 

”1  have  also  served 
it  for  table  use  and 
think  only  an  expert 
could  detect  it  from 
a  good  grade  of 
butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head 
of  the  Cookery  Depart- 
ment  of  the  great 
woman’s  magazine, 
“Today’s  Housewife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pas¬ 
teurized  into  purity  in 
every  ingredient. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
•  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Meat  Products  Below 
Pre-War  Price  Levels 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  Says  Re¬ 
adjustment  in  Packing  In¬ 
dustry  is  Complete 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  for 
an  official  expression  concerning  the 
situation  and  general  outlook  of  the 
packing  industry,  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  institute,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“The  readjustment  of  values  within 
the  last  few  months,  so  pronounced  in 
practically  all  commodities,  has  been 
under  way  with  the  meat  packer  and 
live-stock  producer  for  about  a  year, 
with  the  result  that  prices  today  for  the 
live  animal,  its  meat  and  by-products 
are  on  a  pre-war  level,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  hides,  wool  and  some 
other  by-products,  belowr  the  level  pre¬ 
vailing  previous  to  1914. 

Foreign  Countries  Unable  to  Buy 

“The  inability  of  foreign  countries  to 
buy  and  pay  for  our  products  in  any 
considerable  quantity  has  had  a  deter¬ 
rent  effect  on  the  volume  of  business, 
particularly  since  the  armistice.  This 
circumstance  has  been  combined  with 
practically  no  demand  for  important  by¬ 
products,  such  as  hides,  wool,  sheep 
skins,  etc.,  for  nearly  a  year.  This  lack 
of  demand  has  been  chargeable,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
of  these  raw  materials,  foreseeing  re¬ 
adjustment  in  prices,  determined  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  raw  materials  before  taking  on 
a  new  supply  and  thereby  establishing 
a  lower  level.  In  other  words,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  inevitable  results,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  go  through  the  period  of  read¬ 
justment  with  the  least  possible  loss. 

“The  meat-packing  business  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  changed  con¬ 
ditions  and  was  well  on  its  way  toward 
readjustment  before  pressure  was  felt 
by  other  lines. 

“Looking  beyond  the  period  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  transition,  which  all 
indications  point  to  being  one  of  the 
shortest  and  most  orderly  following  a 
great  world-wide  disturbance.  I  can 
see  many  reasons  for  optimism  as  to 
the  future.  The  highest  authorities  in 
financial  affairs  agree  that  credit  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  are  fundamental¬ 
ly  sound.  The  national  banks  of  the 
country  have  grown  approximately  as 
much  during  the  last  six  years  as  in 
fifty  years  previously  deposits  increas¬ 
ing  about  $7,000,000,000  in  the  last  nine 
years. 

Credit  Now  Being  Provided 

“A  comprehensive  movement  is  well 
under  way,  backed  by  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  banking  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  most  of  the  large  busi¬ 
ness  institutions,  to  provide  millions  of 
credit  to  finance  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  which  should  in  due  time 
apply  the  needed  remedy  to  enable  the 
principal  war  stricken  countries  to  re¬ 
sume  trade  with  us. 

“The  United  States  merchant  marine 


now  commands  a  gross  tonnage  of  14,- 
525,000,  compared  with  4,287,000  gross 
tons  in  1914,  giving  us  the  second  larg¬ 
est  merchant  marine  in  the  world, 
thereby  insuring  that  when  proper  fin¬ 
ancial  relief  is  given  a  free  movement 
of  American  products  in  American  ships 
will  result. 

“Railroads  of  the  country  are  rap¬ 
idly  recovering  from  the  wartime  strain, 
and  service  at  the  present  time,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  is  almost  normal  and 
in  most  respects  satisfactory  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  the  nation’s  commerce. 
It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  labor 
that  evidence  is  already  being  fur¬ 
nished  of  its  disposition  to  buckle  down 
and  increase  production  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  labor  expense,  and  labor’s  atti¬ 
tude  generally,  I  think,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  its  share  in  bringing  about 
normal  conditions. 

“What  we  now  most  need  is  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  spirit  of  pessimism  and 
realize  the  great  strength  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country.” 


To  Hold  ”Eat-More-Meat”  Con¬ 
ference  February  11 

A  second  conference  of  producers, 
meat  packers,  and  commission  men 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States,  called  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat,  will  be  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  At  the 
first  conference,  held  on  December  2, 
at  Chicago,  an  organization  committee 
was  appointed  to  enlist  in  the  move¬ 
ment  every  live  stock  association  in 
the  country,  all  live  stock  exchanges 
and  the  entire  packing  industry. 

The  committee,  national  in  its  rep- 
l’esentation,  includes  W.  J.  Carmichael, 
secretary  of  the  National  Swine  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  chairman;  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers;  J.  R.  Howard, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation;  E.  C.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Ex 
change;  Edward  Morris,  president  Of 
of  Morris  &  Company,  and  F.  Edson 
White,  vice  president  of  Armour  & 
Company,  both  representing  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Meat  Packers;  Prof. 
John  M.  Evvard  of  Iowa  State  College; 
L.  C.  Reese  of  Prescott,  Iowa,  a  promi¬ 
nent  live  stock  producer  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Iowa  State  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
mission;  S.  B.  Stafford,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange;  Frank 
D.  Tomson,  editor  of  “Shorthorn  in 
America,”  and  C.  B.  Heinemann,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers. 

A  definite  plan  of  action,  proposed  at 
the  first  conference,  will  be  considered 
at  the  meeting  on  February  11.  This 
plan  provides  for  a  national  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Council  to  be  composed  of  33 
members  representing  producers,  pack¬ 
ers,  live  stock  exchanges,  stock  yards 
and  allied  interests.  The  plan  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  central  working  committee 
of  three  members  to  have  direct  charge 
of  activities. 


Two  Meat  Packing 
Companies  Merged 

Acme  and  Indian  Concerns  Be¬ 
come  One— C.  E.  Martin 
President 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Indian  Packing  Corporation 
and  Acme  Packing  Company.  The  con¬ 
solidated  organization  will  be  known 
as  Acme  Packing  Company. 

The  combination  of  these  two  strong 
factors  in  the  meat-canning  industry  in¬ 
to  one  company  is  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  annual  saving  of  at  least  $1,- 
000,000  in  costs  of  operation,  man¬ 
agement,  selling  and  advertising. 

C.  E.  Martin  is  President 

The  new  corporation  will  be  headed 
by  C.  E.  Martin,  president  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  Acme  Packing  Company,  who  is 
responsible  not  alone  for  the  success  at¬ 
tained  by  the  Acme  Packing  Company 
in  the  canned  'meat  business,  but  for 
the  bringing  about  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Martin,  with  very  small  capi¬ 
tal  and  under  the  greatest  of  handi¬ 
caps  established,  in  1909,  the  Acme 
Packing  Company  and  developed  the 
business  to  the  position  of  a  dominant 
factor  in  its  field. 

The  Indian  Packing  Corporation  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
July  22,  1919,  and  has  been  known  as  a 
large  and  very  aggressive  advertiser  of 
“Council  Brand”  canned  meats  and  oth¬ 
er  canned  food  products  and  has  large 
and  thoroughly  modern  packing  plants 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Greenwood,  Ind. 

The  Acme  Packing  Company’s  plants 
are  located  in  Chicago  and  branches  are 
maintained  throughout  the  country. 

The  New  Officers 

Virtually  the  entire  organization  of 
the  Indian  Packing  Corporation  re¬ 
tires,  with  the  exception  of  John  M. 
Clair,  secretary,  who  is  to  become  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration.  The  other  officers  will  be  C. 
E.  Martin,  president;  Meyer  Katz,  vice 
president;  A.  C.  Tolde,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  all  of  whom  have  held  the 
same  offices  with  the  Acme  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  new  Acme  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  a  capitalization  of  $12,- 
000,000 — all  common  stock,  and  will 
have  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

In  addition  to  canned  meats  the  com¬ 
pany  packs  jellies,  jams,  preserves, 
pork  and  beans,  vegetables.  California 
fruits  and  other  products.  Both  of  the 
well  known  brands — Red  Crown  and 
Council — will  be  continued'  by  the  new 
corporation. 


Restoration  of  Bolivian  Duty  on  Food¬ 
stuffs 

A  cablegram  from  Consul  W.  D. 
Brown  at  La  Paz,  received  January  12, 
1921,  states  that  the  remission  of  the 
import  duty  on  foodstuffs  has  been  re¬ 
pealed  except  on  these  commodities 
coming  into  the  Amazon  Departments. 
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Trademark  Rights  Up¬ 
held  by  Court. 

Decision  in  Kellogg  Case  in 
Michigan --Controversy  Long 
Drawn  Out 


The  long  drawn-out  litigation  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  Sanitarium,  and  his  brother, 
Will  K.  Kellogg,  of  the  Kellogg  Toast¬ 
ed  Corn  Flake  Company,  involving  the 
use  of  the  name  “Kellogg”  as  a  trade¬ 
mark,  has  finally  come  to  an  end  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Michigan.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  case  has  been  before  the 
courts  since  1908,  and  its  complexities 
are  almost  endless.  As  stated  in  the 
Supreme  Court’s  opinion:  “We  have 
spent  weeks  in  the  examination  of  the 
immense  record,  the  numerous  exhib¬ 
its,  and  the  lengthy  briefs  in  the  case. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  set  out  in 
this  opinion  even  an  abstract  of  the 
pleadings  or  evidence  within  any  reas¬ 
onable  limit.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  go  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  which  may  have  an 
imoortant  influence  upon  future  rul¬ 
ings  in  family  name  disputes.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  this  case  the  princi¬ 
pals  were  both  clearly  entitled  to  the 
name  “Kellogg”  as  a  family  name,  that 
they  were  for  a  time  assoc;ated  togeth¬ 
er  in  business,  and  since  that  day  have 
been  engaged  in  businesses  which  are 
in  comoetition  at  certain  points.  None 
the  less,  the  opinion  of  the  Michigan 
Court  goes  farther  than  most  courts 
have  been  willing  to  go  in  restricting 
the  use  of  the  family  name.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  a”e  the  facts  and  rules  of  law 
unon  which  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Companv  relied,  and  which  were 
sustained  by  the  court: 

“First  Fact:  Appellee  Corn  Flake 
Co.  first  adopted,  advertised  and  reg¬ 
istered  the  trade-mark  ‘Kellogg’s’.” 

“First  Rule  of  Law:  The  trade-mark 
or  trade-name  is  the  property  of  those 
who  made  it  valuable,  and  its  use  by 
others  than  .those  who  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  thereunder,  would  be  a  fraud  upon 
tlm  miblic.” 

“Second  Fact:  Dr.  Kellogg  partici¬ 
pated  in,  and  made  large  profits  and 
capital  returns  from  the  adoption,  com¬ 
mercialization  and  wide  advertising  of 
the  trade-mark  ‘Kellogg’s’  by  appellee 
Corn  Flake  Co.” 

“Second  Pule  of  Law:  One  who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  and  profits  by  the  adoption 
of  a  trade-mark  is  estopped  to  injure  or 
aprwonriate  it.” 

“Third  Fact:  Appellee  Corn  Flake 
Co.  never  at  any  time,  by  the  1911  con¬ 
tract,  or  .otherwise,  transferred  to  Dr. 
Kellogg  or  his  company  any  business 
or  any  right  to  use,  infringe  or  trail  on 
its  registered  trade-mark  ‘Kellogg’s,’ 
and  appellants  do  not  claim  that  any 
such  right  was  ever  granted  to  or  set¬ 
tled  upon  them.” 

“Third  Rule  of  Law:  A  trade-mark 
cannot  exist  as  an  extrinsic  thing  and 
cannot  be  licensed  apart  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  it  is  used.  Appellee  Corn 
Flake  Co.,  even  if  it  had  desired  to  do 
so,  could  not  have  transferred,  granted 
or  otherwise  alienated  any  right  of  Dr. 
Kellogg  to  defi'aud  and  deceive  -the  pub¬ 
lic  by  trailing  spur’ous  products  on  its 
registered  "trade-mark,  and  Dr:  Kellogg 


had  no  such  right  as  an  extrinsic  thing, 
and  could  grant  no  such  right  to  the 
Kellogg  Food  Company.” 

“Fourth  Fact:  Appellants  are  trail¬ 
ing  their  Kellogg’s  Bran  and  other  Kel¬ 
logg’s  products  on  the  trade-mark,  ad¬ 
vertising,  good-will,  trade  guarantees, 
selling  helps,  name  and  reputation  of 
appellee  Corn  Flake  Co.  by  deceiving 
and  confusing  the  trade  and  public.” 

“Fourth  Rule  of  Law:  Equity  will 
not  permit  a  rival  manufacturer  to 
trail  his  different  products  on  the  es¬ 
tablished  trade-mark  and  reputation  of 
another.” 


Peanuts  Largest  Industry  In 
Shantung 

The  production  of  peanuts  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Shantung,  China,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  industry  of  that  region, 
according  to  the  American  consul  at 
Tsinanfu.  The  Shantung  nut  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  the  best  in  China  on  account 
of  its  greater  oil  content.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  official  statistics,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  production  of  pea¬ 
nuts  in  Shantung  is  300,000  long  tons 
annually.  In  1919  the  crop  was  short 
about  26  per  cent,  owing  to  drought  in 
certain  sections. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  the  bulk  of  the  Shantung  peanut 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  German  mer¬ 
chants  at  Tsinanfu  and  Tsingtau.  Since 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtau 
and  of  the  Shantung  Railway,  the.  busi¬ 
ness  has  passed  largely  into  Japanese 
hands.  The  United  States  is  now  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  buyer  of  Chinese  pea¬ 
nuts.  For  some  years  there  was  a 
heavy  export  of  peanuts  in  the  shell, 
but  recently  the  nut  has  been  exported 
shelled.  The  oil  was  originally  extract¬ 
ed  by  native  methods  only,  but  modern 
oil  mills  have  been  erected  at  Tsingtau, 
and  plans  for  other  mills  are  understood 
to  be  under  consideration. 

Customs  statistics  for  the  port  •  of 
Tsingtau  show  that  the  exports  of  pea¬ 
nuts  in  the  shell  during  the  prewar 
year  of  1913  were  15.317,120  lbs.;  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  shelled  peanuts  the  same  year 
were.  90.036.080  lbs.,  and  of  peanut  ol 
19,615,480  lbs.  In  1918  the  exports  of 
peanuts  in  the  shell  dropped  to  17,920 
lbs.,  while  the  exports  of  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts  and  peanut  oil  decreased  to  54,- 
768.000  lbs.  and  45,736.320  lbs.,  respect¬ 
ively.  These  decreases  are  no  doubt  di¬ 
rectly  due  to  the  shortage  of  shipping 
facilities  on  the  Pacific.  In  1919  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  peanuts  in  the  shell  increased 
to  82.880  lbs.  and  exports  of  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts  and  peanut  oil  increased  to  137,- 
345  600  lbs.,  and  94  803.520  lbs.,  respect¬ 
ively.  Also  considerable  quantities  of 
peanuts-  pass  north  and  south  on  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  to  Pukow 
(Nanking)  and  Shanhai,  and  Tientsin, 
for  export. 


Chinese  Peanut  Crop  for  1920 

The  quality  of  the  Chinese  peanut 
crop  for  1920  is  better  than  in  1919,  as 
is  also  the  quantity.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  crop  of  shelled  peanuts 
in  the  Provinces  of  Shantung.  Honon, 
Chihli  and  Hupeh,  and  in  Manchuria, 
which  comprise  the  chief  peanut  belts 
of  China,  will  be  about  400  000  tons. 
From  this  crop,  it  is  computed  that 
There  will  be  an  exportable  surplus  of 
about  120  000  tons  of  shelled  peanuts 
and  about  84,000  tons  of  peanut  oil.  No 
'fi"-’»^es  are  obtainable  for  unshelled  pea¬ 
nuts. 


Suggest  Cooperation  to  Lower 
Food  Costs 

Reduction  in  cost  of  food  distribution 
in  this  country  is  possible  only  through 
organization  of  more  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations,  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  products  and  the  improvement 
of  transportation,  storage  and  termin¬ 
al  facilities,  according  to  a  statement 
today  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  State 
Commissioner  of  'Foods  and  Markets, 
telling  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Mar¬ 
keting  Officials  at  its  recent  convention 
in  Chicago. 

More  adequate. financing  of  farm  and 
marketing  operations  was  also  pointed 
to  as  a  vital  need  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Other  remedies  touched  upon  in 
the  report  are  the  licensing  of  commis¬ 
sion  men  and  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  every  state  and  the  organization  of 
consumers’  cooperative  associations. 
Greater  economy  was  also  demanded  in 
the  distribution  of  all  foodstuffs  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  producer  and  consumer. 

Reports  adopted  by  the  association 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  more  ex¬ 
tensive  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  food  commodities  from 
the  point  of  production  to  the  consum¬ 
er’s  kitchen.  A  plan  was  approved  for 
wider  distribution  of  market  informa¬ 
tion  through  newspapers  and  telegraph 
and  wireless  information  centers.  Be¬ 
ginning  next  month  the  wireless  will 
be  used  by  -  the  Federal  Bureau  for  the 
transmission  of  market  information. 

Officers  were  e’^cted  by  the  national 
association  as  follows: 

L.  G.  Foster  of  Wisconsin — Pi’esident. 

Daniel  C.  Rogers,  Missouri — Treasur¬ 
er. 

W.  A.  Munson,  Massachusetts,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

These  three  officers  compose  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  wdth  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Porter  of  New  York,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  and  George  Livingston,  director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mari 
lcets. 


j  . i 

Wisconsin  Pea  Canners  Co¬ 
operate  Under  Export  Law 

According  to  the  annual  report  filed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Export  As¬ 
sociation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  Export  Trade  Act 
(Webb-Pomerene  law)  thirty-five  can¬ 
ning  companies  are  cooperating  under 
the  law  in  the  export  trade  of  canned 
peas.  The  members  of  the  export  asso¬ 
ciation  are  all  canners  of  vegetables  in 
Wisconsin,  who  prorate  the  expense  of 
selling  their  products  under  a  common 
label  in  foreign  countries.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are:  A.  Lau,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis.,  president;  and  L.  E.  Wed- 
ertz,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  export  association  was 
organized  in  March.  1919.  Accord'ng  to 
the  latest  statistics  available,  a  total  of 
12.317,000  cases,  of  24  ,  cans  each,  of 
peas  were  canned  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1920..  Wisconsin  and 
N6w  York  supply  over .  one-half  of  the 
total.  '  Ten  years  ago  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  peas  packed  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  4,347,000  cages. 


The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  New'  York  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  -will  be  held  February  16  and  17 
at  the  Hotel  As  tor,.  New'  York. 
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Puffed  Corn  with  cream 


Endless  Delights 

from  These  Three  Bubble  Grains 

Have  the  three  Bubble  Grains  ever  ready — Puffed 
Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Corn. 

Some  like  one  best,  some  another.  And  each  best 
fits  some  way  of  serving.  You  need  them  all. 

Then  let  children  revel  in  them  morning,  noon  and 
night.  There  is  nothing  better  for  them,  nothing  that 
they  love  so  well. 

100  million  steam  explosions 

Each  Tuffed  Grain  has  been  created  by  a  hundred 
million  steam  explosions.  Every  food  cell  has  been 
blasted.  Digestion  of  the  whole  grain  is  made  easy  and 
complete. 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson’s  inventions — the  best 
cooked  cereals  in  existence.  Serve  them  any  hour. 

Some  folks  treat  Puffed  Grains  as  tidbits — as  food 
confections  for  some  extra-dainty  meal.  But  one  is 
whole  wheat,  remember,  and  one  whole  rice.  All  are 
scientific  grain  foods.  What  better  food  can  children 
get  from  morning  until  bedtime? 

These  are  flimsy  dainties,  flaky  and  flavory,  puffed 
to  eight  times  normal  size.  Yet  the  supreme  food  for 
children  is  a  dish  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

Corn 

Also  Puffed 

Rice  Pancake  Flour 

Nut-like  pancakes 

Puffed  Rice  flour  is  blended  now  in  i  . 

an  ideal  pancake  mixture.  Jt  ’JX 

makes  the  pancakes  fluffy  and 
glv  s  a  nut-like  taste.  Sim- 
p'y  add  milk  o:-  water — the 
flour  is  self-raising.  The 
finest  pancakes  ever  tast¬ 
ed  are  now  made  with 
Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  it. 

The  Quaker  Qals  (pm  party 

Sole  Makers 
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Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  South  LaSt  lie  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  and  CORN 
SUGAR  VINEGARS 


The  Columbus  Laboratories 

31  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Departments  : — Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling 
and  Baking.  Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  p-o- 
tect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  up  n 
skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  obtaining  patents  sent  cn  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Building,  .....  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Big  Reduction  in  Imported  Tea 
Rejection 

The  rejections  of  tea  offered  for  im¬ 
port  were  smaller  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  than  for  any  of  the  seven  preced¬ 
ing  years,  according  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  George  F.  Mitchell,  Supervis¬ 
ing  Tea  Examiner,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  total  re¬ 
jections  amounted  to  only  145,246 
pounds,  of  which  1,592  pounds  was 
barred  because  of  impurities  chiefly  due 
to  artificial  color.  Tne  remaining  143,- 
654  pounds  was  not  equal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  standards  of  quality. 

The  rejections  amounted  to  only  0.15 
per  cent  of  the  96,868,858  pounds  of  tea 
Imported  during  the  year.  Although  the 
amount  imported  was  smaller  than  for 
any  year  since  1915,  this  does  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Supervising  Tea  Ex¬ 
aminer,  necessarily  indicate  any  de¬ 
crease  in  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  more  likely  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  importa¬ 
tions  of  tea  were  above  normal  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  possible  embargoes  or  im¬ 
port  duties  on  tea.  Large  quantities 
were  carried  over  into  1920  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Tea 
Examiner,  the  low  percentage  of  re¬ 
jections  for  the  year  was  due  to  several 
causes,  the  most  important  being  that 
little,  if  any,  teas  that  were  intended 
for  manufacturing  purposes  were  enter¬ 
ed  for  human  consumption. 

In  former  years,  such  teas  frequently 
were  entei’ed  for  human  consumption 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  pass  the 
Government  inspection  and  thereby  es¬ 
cape  the  1  per  cent  tax  placed  on  teas 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was 
estimated  that  65  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
jections  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  were 
teas  that  should  have  been  entered  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  that  were  so  entered  after 
having  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  for 
human  consumption. 

The  kinds  of  teas  imported  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Green,  34,756,779  lbs.;  Oolong,  15.- 
390,546  lbs.;  Black,  46,715,530  lbs.;  Tot¬ 
al,  96,862,858  lbs. 

The  teas  came  from  the  following 
countries:  Ceylon  and  India,  38,609,142 
lbs.;  China,  12,985,490  lbs.;  Japan  and 
Formosa,  39,134,952  lbs.;  Dutch  West 
Indies  (Java  and  Sumatra),  6,133,274 
lbs. 

The  report  of  the  Supervising  Exam¬ 
iner  was  issued  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  since  the  work  was  former¬ 
ly  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
that  Department.  On  July  1,  1920,  the 
Tea  Inspection  Service  and  the  staff  of 
tea  examiners  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Supervising  Tea  Ex¬ 
aminer  can  be  obtained  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


New  Bakery  Company  for  Baltimore 

Gardner  Bakeries  Company,  Inc.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  engage  in  a  general  bak¬ 
ing  business,  to  deal  in  confections  and 
prepared  breakfast  foods  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  elsewhere.  The  subscribers 
to  the  incorporation  act,  as  filed  with 
the  State  Tax  Commission,  are  Wade 
A.  Gardner,  Louis  A.  Schillinger  and 
Carlyle  Barton,  all  of  Baltimore.  Louis 
A.  Schillinger  is  named  as  resident 
agent. 


PERSONALS 


New  Food  Commissioner  For 
Oregon 


C.  L.  Hawley,  New  Food  Commissioner 
of  Oregon 


On  January  1  the  office  of  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  of  Oregon  was  filled 
by  C.  L.  Hawley,  who  was  elected  at  the 
general  election  in  November.  Mr. 
Hawley  succeeds  J.  D.  Mickle,  who  has 
administered  the  office  for  eight  years. 
Mr.  Mickle  declined  to  serve  another 
term,  hence  Mr.  Hawley’s  selection  as 
a  candidate.  Mr.  Hawley  is  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  dairyman  and  breeder  of 
registered  Guernsey  cattle  and  Lincoln 
sheep.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  a  position  he  has  filled  for  many 
years.  He  also  served  two  terms  as 
State  Senator  and  in  many  ways  has 
been  closeiy  identified  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State. 


W.  B.  Cragin,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from 
the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  for  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
the  soap  concern.  Mr.  Cragin  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  specialty  sales 
field.  He  started  when  eighteen  years 
old  as  a  salesman  for  the  Mohawk  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company,  where  he  worked 
himself  up  to  metropolitan  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  later  Eastern  sales  manager. 
When  the  company  was  taken  over  by 
Borden  Mr.  Cragin  was  made  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Cragin  is  the  son  of  W.  B. 
Cragin,  for  many  years  Eastern  mana¬ 
ger  for  Armour  &  Company,  and  one  of 
his  brothers  is  export  sales  manager  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  R.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Company. 


George  P.  McCabe  and  Charles  J. 
Tressler,  attorneys  who  ai'e  well  known 
in  the  food  trades,  have  formed  a  law 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Mc¬ 
Cabe  &  Tressler,  with  offices  at  111  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  Mr.  McCabe 
was  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 


riculture  under  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  when  the  pure  food  and  meat 
inspection  acts  were  passed.  Mr.  Tress¬ 
ler  was  formerly  assistant  general  at¬ 
torney  for  Swift  &  Company.  He  will 
devote  his  time  to  corporation  matters 
and  general  practice,  while  Mr.  McCabe 
will  continue  to  specialize  in  food  and 
drug  matters. 


Donald  Mason,  son  of  Fred  Mason, 
president  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Com¬ 
pany,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
admitted  to  partnership  in  the  Milton- 
Rich  Company,  food  broker,  New  York 
City.  Milton  Rich  recently  withdrew 
from  the  company  to  become  New  York 
sales  manager  for  the  Armour  Grain 
Company.  Donald  Mason  has  served 
several  years  in  the  sales  field  with  va¬ 
rious  branch  houses  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company. 


Campbell  Company  Buys  Fac¬ 
tory  in  Indiana 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  big 
new  Western  plant  by  the  Joseph  Camp¬ 
bell  Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have 
been  announced.  The  soup  firm  recently 
bought  the  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company 
plant  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  comprising 
eleven  manufacturing  buildings  on  a 
sixteen-acre  tract,  with  350,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  site  was  formerly  the  home  of 
one  of  Hammond’s  first  manufacturing 
plants,  the  Chicago  Nail  Mill  Company. 
Some  Hammond  business  men  later  paid 
Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company  a  $20,000 
bonus  to  establish  its  plant  there.  The 
company  rebuilt  the  old  nail  plant  and 
added  several  buildings. 

The  new  owners  will  remodel  the  pres¬ 
ent  buildings  to  suit  their  needs,  but 
future  plans  call  for  a  set  of  six-story 
concrete  and  steel  buildings  along  two 
sides  of  the  present  factory. 

In  announcing  the  acquisition  of 
their  new  property,  the  Campbell  com¬ 
pany  further  states  that  it  is  planning, 
for  the  future,  another  factory  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  still  another  in  California.  This 
Hammond  plant  is  merely  a  first  move 
in  forging  a  chain  of  Campbell  plants 
across  the  continent. 

The  problem  of  getting  sufficient  raw 
materials  has  become  of  increasing  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  company.  The  de¬ 
sirability  of  tapping  new  sources  of 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables,  sources  in 
widely  separated  localities,  so  as  to  be 
less  affected  by  local  crop  failures,  has 
become  obvious. 

Hammond  is  well  located  for  this 
purpose.  The  soil  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  particularly  qualified  for 
the  growing  of  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery 
and  other  garden  truck,  which  the 
company  requires  in  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  farmers  who  have  settled 
there,  largely  of  Northern  European  ex¬ 
traction,  are  skilled  in  the  raising  of 
these  vegetables. 

Chicago  is  the  principal  source  of 
meat  supply,  and  the  Campbell  com¬ 
pany  has  long  been  one  of  the  largest 
users  of  meats  in  the  United  States. 
The  pea  beans  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  pork  and  beans  are  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  proximity  to  these  sources  of 
supply  is  a  further  advantage  possessed 
by  the  Hammond  location. 
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The  sun  never  sets  on  Nucoa 
sales.  It  is  sold  from  San 
F rancisco  to  Antwerp.  It  will 
encircle  the  globe.  It  must. 
It  repeats. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


I'm  churning 
\fuCOA1 


BUTTERS  BREAD  -  STAYS  SWEET 


Every  Kind  of 


New  York 
Brooklyn 


WARD’S 


FAR  FAMED 

BREAD  AND  CAKES 

is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 

Boston 


Providence 

Chicago 


Cleveland 

Baltimore 
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Raisin  Company  To 
Open  Branch  Houses 

California  Concern  Announces 
That  the  Broker  Will  be 
Eliminated  June  1 

An  announcement  of  interest  to  the 
fooJ  trade  has  been  made  by  President 
Wyiie  M.  Uitien  Oj.  toe  uuuonha  asso¬ 
ciated  Raisin  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  tnat  aft- 
ter  June  1  tne  company  wdl  sell  taro  ugh 
its  own  branch  houses,  taus  eliminating 
the  broker.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gif- 
fen  denies  reports  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  will  be  eliminated.  A  letter 
which  Mr.  Giffen  has  s^nt  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  is  as  follows: 

“The  peisonnel  of  these  offices  will 
consist  of  a  sales  manager,  under  whose 
direction  a  number  of  specialty  men  will 
work  in  the  surrounding  territory.  We 
have  considered  this  change  very  care¬ 
fully  for  more  than  a  year  and  are  now 
rnaKing  it,  believing  that  it  is  not  only 
to  the  advantage  of  ourselves,  but  both 
to  the  whoksaie  and  retail  trade.  Our 
brokers,  in  most  cases,  have  rendered  us 
a  splendid  service,  but  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  they  cannot*  render  to  us 
the  service  of  men  who  are  devoting  all 
of  their  time  to,  and  whose  sole  purpose 
in  life  is  the  selling  of  more  "Sun-Maid” 
raisins. 

“\vith  the  changing  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  plus  the  fact  that  we  expect  the 
production  of  raisins  to  double  in  the 
next  ten  years,  makes  the  problem  of 
merchandising  our  goods  a  tremendous 
one,  and  we  are  making  this  change,  not 
because  we  believe  we  can  save  money 
by  doing  so,  but,  even  though  it  costs  us 
more  money,  we  can  sell  more  raisins, 
and  if  we  are  right  in  this  conclusion 
the  advantage  will  not  only  be  to  our¬ 
selves  but  to  both  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade. 

“The  New  York  trade  journals  have 
given  wide  publicity  to  the  statement 
that  this  is  but  a  step  toward  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  wholesale  jobber  and  a 
‘direct  to  the  retail  trade’  method  of 
merchandising.  Of  this  we  wish  to  most 
emphatically  disabuse  your  minds.  Years 
ago  we  gave  the  question  of  direct  sell¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  thought  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you,  as  jobbers,  were  ren¬ 
dering  us  a  service  that  we  could  not 
begin  to  duplicate  for  the  amount  of 
your  profits,  and  we  still  believe  this  to 
be  true. 

“It  is,  therefore,  not  our  purpose  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  you  in  the  handling 
of  our  product,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  it  will  be  possible  through 
the  new  plan  to  work  closer  with  you 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  our  ambition 
to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  we  may 
merit  your  good  will  and  may  have  your 
cooperation  in  the  marketing  of  our 
crops  to  even  a  greater  degree  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  in  the  past,  and  in  announc¬ 
ing  this  change  we  do  so  feeling  sure 
that  it  will  be  not  only  to  our  advant¬ 
age  but  to  yours  also. 

“We  are  an  organization  of  produc¬ 
ers  organized  because  as  individuals  we 
sold  our  crops  year  after  year  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
only  justification  for  our  organization 
now  is  that  we  may  sell  our  crops  for 
something  in  excess  of  what  it  costs  to 
produce  them.  And  in  spite  of  the  criti- 
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cisms  of  those  who  misunderstand  or 
misjudge  us,  our  sole  purpose  is  that 
we  may  sell  more  raisins  at  a  price  that 
will  show  a  reasonable  profit  to  every 
one  who  as  producers  or  distributers 
renders  the  industry  a  legitimate  ser¬ 
vice,  and  we  count  you  among  tnat 
number.” 

The  raisin  company  will  establish  fif¬ 
teen  district  offices,  each  under  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  Thirteen  sub-offices  will 
be  opened,  with  fifty-eight  resident 
salemen,  and  in  addition  to  these  forces 
a  corps  of  specialty  men  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  sufficient  in  number  to  fully 
cover  the  trade  throughout  the  country. 


Raisin  Sales  Managers  Appointed 


The  California  Associated  Raisi: 
Company,  Fresno,  Calif.,  has  appointed 
several  of  the  district  managers,  who 
will  hereafter  have  charge  of  its  sales. 
Announcement  of  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments  has  been  made  by  Stanley 
Q.  Grady,  Eales  manager: 

New  York — F.  W.  Delaneyy. 

Chicago — J.  M.  Hill. 

Denver — E.  M.  Walker. 

Atlantia — W.  R.  Odom. 

Kansas  City — D.  H.  Hewett. 

Portland,  Ore. — Frank  Kemp. 

Houston — L.  I.  Stock. 

As  Mr.  Grady  was  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Lipton  Tea  Company, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  of  his 
old  associates  might  follow  him  into 
the  raisin  business,  and  such  is  the 
case,  although  a  number  of  Associated 
men  have  been  retained.  Mr.  Delaney, 
who  will  have  charge  of  New  York 
and  the  metropolitan  section,  was  for¬ 
merly  i  ncharge  of  the  canned  food  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  located  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Walker,  in  Denver,  was  formerly  in 
that  market  representing  the  Lipton 
Tea  Company.  Mr.  Odom  was  former¬ 
ly  the  credit  man  for  the  Associated 
located  in  its  principal  offices  in  Fres¬ 
no  and  he  is  credited  with  having  had 
much  experience  in  other  departments. 
Mr.  Hewett  was  field  representative 
of  the  Associated  in  the  Kansas  City 
territory,  where  he  will  remain.  Mr. 
Stock  was  also  a  field  representative  in 
the  Fresno  district.  The  other  ap¬ 
pointees  are  not  known  in  this  market. 

What  the  Associated  will  do  as  re¬ 
gards  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
markets  is  not  known,  but  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  definite  announcement  as  re¬ 
gards  those  c.tties  will  be  made  shortly. 

The  newly  appointed  sales  managers 
are  now  on  their  way  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  posts  of  duty,  after  having  spent 
week  in  Fresno  in  consultation  with 
the  officers  of  the  Associated.  They 
were  taken  over  the  company’s  plants 
and  were  given  a  chance  to  study  the 
raisin  business  from  the  production  end. 


California  Raisin  Sales,  $50,000,000 

Approximately  $50,U0U,U0U  \,as  real¬ 
ized'  from  t.ie  sale  Ox  t.ie  1919  crop  of 
California  raisins,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  financial  statement  just  released 
by  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company,  which  controls  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  acreage  devoted  to  the  industry  in 
the  state.  Of  the  total  crop  of  182,591 
tons  produced,,  that  year,  the  associa¬ 
tion  handled  159,260  tons,  bringing  a 
sales  return  of  $43,280,254.41. 
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To  Help  Business  Men  Use  New 
Discoveries 

Commercial  and  industrial  concerns 
will  be  helped  to  apply  new  processes 
and  discoveries  of  chemists  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Depaitmeni  of  Agr.cu.tuxe 
by  an  official  of  Development  Work, 
just  created  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

The  s.aff  of  the  new  service  will  be 
made  up  of  engineeis  rather  than  chem¬ 
ists.  David  J.  Pi'ice,  chief  engineer  in 
the  dust-explosion  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  department,  will  be  in 
chai'ge  of  the  new  work. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chem.sti’y,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  stated  that  such  a  serv.ee  s 
ui-gently  needed  to  translate  the  work 
of  the  bureau  into  terms  that  could  be 
understood  and  applied  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  investor.  Every  year  valu¬ 
able  discover.es  are  made  concerning 
the  utilization  of  manufacturing  waste, 
or  a  new  food  is  found,  or  a  new  dye, 
glue,  or  preservative.  Without  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  business  office  such  as  is  now 
provided  the  value  of  these  discoveries 
is  greatly  reduced  through  the  discov¬ 
erer’s  inability  to  present  his  proposi¬ 
tion  in  terms  which  t.ie  bus. ness  m  in 
can  understand,  and  the  public  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  a  much-needed  mater¬ 
ial.  Under  the  new  organization  the 
engineers  will  look  after  the  product  as 
soon  as  it  has  passed  beyond  an  experi¬ 
mental  or  laboratory  stage  and  will  pre¬ 
pare  estimates  for  the  convenience  of 
the  manufactui'ers. 

Mr.  Price  and  his  associates  will  fur¬ 
nish  data  upon  raw  material  supply, 
cost  of  production  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  product  is  adapted — in  short,  they 
provide  an  unbiased  practical  prospect¬ 
us  to  show  the  public  exactly  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  new  material  or 
pi'ocess  on  a  quantity-production  scale. 
It  is  believed  this  cooperation  will  de¬ 
velop  many  neglected  sources  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  profit. 


Italy  Wants  to  Sell  Us  Maca¬ 
roni 

The  recent  order  issued  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  permitting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  whole  semola  macaroni  against 
the  importation  of  an  equal  amount  of 
wheat  seems  to  indicate  that  efforts  are 
about  to  be  made  to  reestablish  the 
macaroni  trade  with  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  The 
Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  Since  1914  the  s  arcity  of 
Italian  macaroni  in  the  United  States 
has  afforded  American  manufacturers 
an  opportunity  which  they  have  eag¬ 
erly  seized.  The  building  of  large  fac¬ 
tories,  the  naturally  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  betterment  of  the  quality 
of  American-made  macaroni  have  all 
contributed  to  make  more  difficult  the 
re-entry  of  the  Italian  products. 

Prior  to  the  war.  Naples  exported  60 
per  cent  of  the  macaroni  shipped  from 
Italy,  with  Genoa  and  Catania  furnish¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder. 

The  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies  were  the  most  important  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  Naples  product.  In  1913, 
the  export  trade  in  Ital  an  macaroni 
reached  a  total  of  154,000,000  pounds, 
about  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which  the 
American  market  absorbed  about  5,000,- 
000  boxes. 
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THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Who  Will  Serve  in  President-elect  Harding’s  Cabinet 

(Hostetter  Studios,  Des  Moines) 
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Fac-Simile  op 


That  Sparkle  of  Perfect  Health 
May  be  Won  Back  When  Lost 


Three  cakes  of  FleischmamTs 
yeast  daily  renews  energy 

Take  it 

—Just  before  meals 
— Spread  on  toast  or  crackers 
—Dissolved  in  fruit  juice 
or  water 
— Or  just  plain 
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The  Editor's  Column 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  regular  departments  of 
THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL, 
beginning  with  this  issue,  is  headed 
“Food  Legislation.”  In  this  department 
will  be  chronicled  each  month  the  new 
laws  that  are  introduced  or  acted  upon 
by  legislative  bodies,  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  food  products. 


DIRECT  MARKETING 

The  address  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  New  York  University,  on  di¬ 
rect  marketing  of  food  products,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  New  York  State  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  is  published  in  full  in  this 
issue.  It  throws  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  on  the  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of 
eliminating  the  wholesale  grocer.  We 
also  call  attention  to  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  page  22. 


NEW  FOOD  PLANTS 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  editors  to 
publish  illustrated  descriptions  of  new 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
products.  An  interesting  new  process 
is  that  of  the  Keystone  Instant  Food 
Company,  Danbury,  Conn.,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  this  issue. 
Descriptions  of  other  new  plants  will  be 
published  in  subsequent  issues. 


ARTICLES  ON  MARKETING 
CAMPAIGNS 

William  Cruger  Cushman,  consultant 
in  marketing  problems  for  food 
products,  has  prepared  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  this  phase  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer’s  problem,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Every 
sales  manager,  every  advertising  agency 
and  every  wholesale  grocer  or  broker 
should  read  this  article  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 
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— the  modern  cooking  aid 
reclaims  wholesome 
skimmed  milk  for  human 
food. 


Skimmed  Milk — millions  of  pounds  of  it  containing  the 
body-building,  strength-giving  elements  so  necessary  in  our 
diet  are  wasted  annually.  And  this  because  lacking  a  fat  con¬ 
tent  skimmed  milk  does  not  appeal  to  the  palate  generally  as 
a  food  beverage,  nor  does  it  find  acceptance  generally  as  a 
cooking  medium. 

Thanks  to  scientific  minds  a  process  has  been  developed  for 
enriching  skimmed  milk  by  emulsifying  with  it  highly  refined 
cocoanut  fat.  Thus  the  new  food  product  HEBE  is  created 
to  serve  as  an  economical  auxiliary  to  the  family  milk  supply 
for  cooking  and  baking  purposes,  thereby  reclaiming  skimmed 
milk  for  human  use — establishing  a  market  for  this  great  by¬ 
product  of  our  dairies — and  adding  materially  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation. 

Used  in  cooking  and  baking  HEBE  enriches  the  food  and 
helps  to  balance  the  diet  as  it  contains  the  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  mineral  salts  of  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  heat 
and  energy  units  of  the  cocoanut  fat. 

HEBE  is  produced  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions — is  put 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  and  sterilized.  The  label  tells 
plainly  what  HEBE  is — “a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  and  vegetable  fat”  and  states  that  it  is 
not  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  milk  for  infants. 

It  is  just  as  frankly  advertised  and  marketed. 

“HEBE — Its  Dietetic  and  Economic 
Value”  and  “Today's  Food  Problem”  are 
booklets  of  especial  interest  to  food  officials, 
dietitians  and  economists.  They  will  gladly 
be  sent  upon  request.  Address  3209  Con¬ 
sumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 
Chicago  Seattle 
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Science  and  Our  Food  Supply 

Progress  Made  in  Bacteriology  of  Canned  Goods  Now  Fully 

Protects  Consumer 

BY  WALTER  J.  SEARS 


THE  science  of  bacteriology  brought  to  the 
world  the  astonishing  information  that 
practically  all  food  materials  were  subject 
to  the  attack  of  certain  bacterial  growth,  re¬ 
sulting  in  decay,  fermentation  or  putrefaction. 
Frequently  some  of  the  toxins  produced  by 
these  bacteria  were  extremely  harmful  to  hu¬ 
man  life. 

This  discovery  raised  for  civilized  man  two 
very  important  and  necessary  obligations.  First 
— wherever  possible  to  destroy  these  enemies  of 
health  and  life  in  all  food  materials  before 
such  materials  were  used  as  human  food.  Sec¬ 
ond — to  discover  and  apply  antioxins  whenever 
the  first  precautionary  measures  had  failed  and 
some  human  being  became  the  victim  of  bacter¬ 
ial  poison. 

Out  of  this  new  knowledge  there  has  been 
developed  another  comparatively  new  science, 
very  properly  called  the  science  of  sanitation. 
This  science  lays  down  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  and  spread  of 
the  germ  life  which  threatens  human  life.  It 
is  in  fact  a  part  of  preventive  medicine.  Its 
formulae  are  as  simple  as  they  are  commanding. 
Number  one  says,  keep  things  clean. 

Number  two  exclaims,  use  hot  water  or  hot 
steam. 

These  formulae  have  grown  out  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries — that  the  chief  remedies  for  these 
harmful  germs  is  to  prevent  them  from  attack¬ 
ing  food  material  and  that  the  outstanding 
agent  for  their  destruction  is  heat.  Of  course 
it  is  true  that  other  agents  will  destroy  them 
but  the  one  harmless  agent,  harmless  alike  to 
the  human  being  and  to  the  food  material  being 
treated,  is  heat  either  in  the  form  of  water  or 
steam. 

I  fear  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  relate  the 
romantic  story  of  the  discovery  of  these  germs, 
the  successful  analysis  of  their  nature  and  the 
creation  of  the  agents  which  destroy  them,  but 
the  investigations  of  such  men  as  Koch,  Pas¬ 
teur,  Lister,  Smith,  Wood,  Flexner,  Meyer, 
Dickson,  Jordan,  Funk  and  others,  form  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  science,  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  effort  to  conserve  human  life. 
We  get  some  conceptions  of  the  value  of  these 

Address  by  Walter  J.  Sears,  National  Canners  Association,  at  the 
Annual  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  Jan.  19,  1921. 


investigations  when  we  realize  that  such  dread¬ 
ful  diseases  as  typhoid  and  typhus  fever, 
yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague,  sleeping  sickness, 
infantile  paralysis  and  others  have  been  largely 
controlled  and  exterminated  by  these  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Importance  of  Service  of  Nutrition 

There  is.  another  comparatively  new  science 
whose  discoveries  are  to  have  an  increasingly 
important  effect  upon  the  preparation  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  human  foods.  I  refer  to  the 
science  of  nutrition  whose  latest  investigations 
have  revealed  that  in  addition  to  the  essential 
elements  which  analytical  chemistry  has  reveal¬ 
ed,  such  as  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates, 
there  are  at  least  three  other  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  growth  of  life  forces.  These  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  improperly  called  vitamines. 
These  are  found  chieflyvin  milk  products,  eggs, 
leaves  of  plants,  seeds,  tubers  and  roots.  It  has 
been  found  that  certain  diseases  such  as 
beriberi,  scurvy  and  pellagra  are  due  to  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  human  diet. 

These  suggestions  open  up  a  wonderful  field 
for  thought  and  study.  I  regret  that  I  have 
time  to  make  only  suggestions,  but  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  in  a  practical  way  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  fields  of  home  econ¬ 
omics,  is  sure  to  give  us  entirely  new  standards 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  our  foods. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  very  logically  set  forth 
the  proposition  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  world  will  grow  and  conserve  its  food 
supply  on  the  basis  of  its  nutritive  value,  that 
is,  its  real  value  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
life. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  reasonably  certain  that 
the  wide-spread  custom  of  American  families 
of  preparing  meals  uniformly  consisting  of 
meat,  potatoes  and  bread  provides  a  diet  which 
is  markedly  deficient  in  the  elements  of  life- 
growth.  Physiological  experiments  upon  ani¬ 
mals  have  shown  that  similarly  limited  dietary 
results  in  hastening  old  age  and  causing  early 
death.  I  feel  that  I  am  within  the  bounds  of 
conservative  statement  when  I  say  that  the 
general  serving  of  more  diversified  food  would 
add  materially  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
people. 
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I  have  time  only  to  refer  briefly  to  the  art 
of  cooking  and  the  art  of  canning  whose  meth¬ 
ods  and  processes  are  based  upon  the  sciences 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Application  of  Heat  Marked  An  Epoch 

The  application  of  heat  in  the  preparation 
of  foods  for  human  consumption  mark  the  first 
great  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  races 
toward  civilization.  I  wish  I  might  stop  long 
enough  to  pay  a  tribute  and  to  utter  an  encom¬ 
ium  to  the  memory  of  the  first  cook,  and  I  wish 
that  I  were  a  good  cook  myself  so  that  I  might 
speak  in  this  presence  as  to  the  manner  born, 
but  as  a  mere  layman  I  presume  to  say  the  time 
is  already  here  when  the  art  of  cooking  must 
give  its  chief  thought,  first  to  the  selection  of  a 
well-balanced  ration  of  food,  and  second  to  the 
preparation  of  wholesome  foods. 

As  to  the  art  of  canning,  I  wish  I  might  tell 
you  the  complete  story  of  its  struggle  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  dense  ignorance  of  its 
materials  and  processes  to  the  present  day 
renaissance,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  professional  canner  the  agencies  for  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  absolutely  whole¬ 
some  food. 

Of  course,  we  are  indebted  to  that  remark¬ 
able  Frenchman,  Nicholas  Apert,  who  in  1810 
discovered  the  process  of  preserving  food  by 
the  application  of  heat.  His  method  was  suc¬ 
cessful  but  he  did  not  know  why  it  was  success¬ 
ful.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  canners  of 
this  country  prepared  their  foods  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  successful  manner,  but  they  did  not  have 
any  scientific  explanation  for  their  success. 

It  was  not  until  such  men  as  Professor  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Prescott  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1895  to  1897  applied  discoveries 
of  Pasteur  and  Koch  to  the  technic  of  canning, 
that  we  really  knew  the  scientific  basis  of  our 
processes.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has 
made  amazing  progress,  and  now  faces  all  its 
problems  with  supreme  confidence. 

It  is  true  that  some  types  and  forms  of  germ 
life  have  been  only  recently  discovered  in  foods 
but  we  are  absolutely  sure  of  finding  the  correct 
process  for  their  control  because  we  know  that 
the  application  of  heat  under  discoverable  con¬ 
ditions  will  destroy  such  germ  life.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  close  this  short  and  rather  inade¬ 
quate  statement  with  a  word  of  assurance  to 
the  housekeepers  of  America  that  the  canners 
and  preservers  of  food  in  this  country  are  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  undone  to  develop  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  methods  and  processes  to  assure  wholesome 
foods.  The  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Ros- 
enau  of  Harvard  University  established  beyond 
doubt  that  canned  foods  could  not  be  subject  to 
ptomaine  poisons.  The  investigations  now 
being  made  by  him,  Dr.  Meyer,  Dr.  Dickson, 
Dr.  Jordan  and  others  will  establish  with  equal 
certainty  that  canned  foods  can  be  made  free 
of  the  toxin  created  by  the  bacillus  botulinus. 

Canners  Believe  in  Bacteriology 

I  have  one  other  hopeful  note  to  sound.  The 
canners  themselves  are  committing  themselves 
to  a  most  rigid  inspection  of  their  canneries  to 
the  end  that  every  preventive  measure  may  be 
taken  to  produce  wholesome  foods.  The  mod¬ 
ern  canner  believes  whole-heartedly  in  the 


sciences  of  bacteriology,  sanitation  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  He  knows  that  his  art  rests  upon  their 
fundamental  deductions  and  decrees.  He  real¬ 
izes  that  he  can  have  no  permanent  success 
unless  he  conforms  his  processes  to  them. 

Further,  these  canners  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  recognition  of  the  basic  rights  of  the 
consumer : — 

First — The  right  to  receive  complete  and 
efficient  service  from  the  agents  who  are  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  human  neces¬ 
sities  of  shelter,  clothing  and  food. 

Second — The  right  to  be  served  with  pro¬ 
ducts  of  honest  and  adequate  quality. 

Third — The  right  to  be  protected  from  un¬ 
just  and  excessive  charges  for  these  products. 

Fourth — The  right  to  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  products  pre¬ 
pared  and  offered  for  sale. 

An  art  so  directed  and  inspired  must  have  an 
increasingly  convincing  appeal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  housekeepers  of  this  country.  Without 
such  an  art  properly  supported  and  prosperous¬ 
ly  organized,  this  people  would  face  starvation. 
The  provincialism,  the  prejudice,  the  misin¬ 
formation,  which  sometimes  condemns  canned 
foods,  is  a  menace  to  the  continuity  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  our  food  supply.  The  thought  which  I 
bring  to  you  therefore,  is  first,  that  the  factors 
which  produce  40  per  cent  of  the  essential  foods 
of  the  nation  are  performing  their  duty  with 
care  and  intelligence.  Second,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  receive  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  and  support  of  the  intelligent  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  particularly  the  housekeepers 
of  America.  I  ask  them  to  join  with  us  in 
developing  the  progressive  and  enlightened 
processes  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories,  that 
will  guarantee  to  the  nation  an  abundant  and 
wholesome  food  supply. 

Sugar  Exports  From  Cuba  to  United  States 

The  increased  price  of  sugar  accounted  for 
the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  declared 
exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1919.  The 
total  exports  and  the  exports  of  sugar  from  the 
various  consular  districts  in  that  country  during 
1919  and  1920  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

|  1919  |  1920 

Items  | - 1 - 


Pounds.  |  Value.  |  Pounds.  |  Value. 


Sugar  . | 

From  Anitilla.  I 

All  other  articles) 

| 

635.663,650  | 

$37,345,087  | 

1 

1,478,444  | 

585,108,839  | 

$78,499,816 

2,506,106 

Total  . i 

38,823,531  | 

1 

81,005,922 

1 

1 

! 

1 

From 

Cienfuegos.  I 

589,617,280 

i‘ 

i 

35,172,742  | 

322,524,800  | 

39,470,078 

1,527,108 

All  other  articlesl 

i 

1.528.273  | 

| 

1 

36,701,015  | 

1 

40,997,186 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

From 

Caibarien.  | 

Sugar  . | 

All  other  articles! 

I 

416,243,525  | 

i 

i 

22,509,079  | 
84,782  | 

i 

389,943,850  I 

44,798,841 

70.066 

•  | 

22,593,861  | 

1 

44,868,907 

1 

1 

1 

| 

l 

From  Sagua 

I.a  Grande.  j 

Sugar  . | 

All  other  articlesl 

| 

464,309,029  | 

i 

i 

25,107,844  t 
268,083  | 

| 

447,391,290  | 

50,420,446 

454,654 

Total  . | 

25,375,927  l' 

50,875,100 

”  Direct  Marketing”  Declared  Unfair 

Dr.  Haney  of  New  York  University  Business  Bureau  Discusses 

Wholesalers’  Problems 

BY  DR.  LEWIS  H.  HANEY 

Director  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  New  York  University 


THE  reasons  for  the  present  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  of  marketing  and  the  tendency  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  “direct  marketing”  are 
complicated  but  I  believe  they  can  be  chiefly 
found  in  the  development  of  advertising  as  a 
demand-creating  force.  Having  gone  to  the 
consumer  with  their  advertising  campaigns, 
the  manufacturers  want  to  go  to  the  consumer 
with  their  deliveries.  Supplementing  this  ad¬ 
vertising  factor  there  has  been  a  horde  of 
speculators  attracted  into  the  marketing  field 
by  the  rising  prices  of  recent  periods;  and  the 
easy  credit  and  large  profits  of  the  war  time 
encouraged  manufacturers  and  retail  organi¬ 
zations  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  operations 
into  the  wholesale  field.  The  turn  of  the  tide, 
which  has  already  taken  place  will  change 
these  conditions  and  I  look  for  a  halt  in  the 
tendency  to  combination  in  marketing. 

The  conditions  which  favor  direct  market¬ 
ing  are : 

1.  Monopoly  or  a  high  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  production. 

2.  Heavy  advertising  of  individualized 
specialties. 

3.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  involved,  such  as  the  need  of  special 
service  or  the  development  of  special  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  effective  distribution. 

4.  The  grouping  of  several  commodities 
into  a  “line”  of  goods  which  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  marketed  together. 

5.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  standard¬ 
izing  the  business  operation  of  adopting  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  merchandising  facilitates 
direct  marketing. 

In  the  case  of  soap  not  only  is  there  no 
monopoly  or  high  degree  of  concentration,  but, 
after  all,  there  is  no  essential  or  lasting  basis 
for  identifying  the  different  brands  of  ordinary 
soaps.  In  the  long  run  there  will  be  duplicates 
for  any  brand.  Moreover,  soap  is  logically  re¬ 
lated  to  the  grocery  line  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible  that  separate  soap  stores  will  ever  be 
developed. 

Wholesalers  Report  Procter  &  Gamble’s  Mar¬ 
keting  Policy  a  Failure 

My  conclusion  that  the  soap  business  is  not 
one  in  which  combination  marketing  is  logical, 
is  substantiated  by  the  questionnaire  which  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  University  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  I  recently  sent  out  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  wholesale  grocers  throughout  the 
country.  Of  those  who  answered  the  question 
“Are  Procter  &  Gamble  selling  more,  or  less, 
soap  in  your  territory,”  90  per  cent  wrote  that 
they  were  selling  less. 


Other  evidence  may  be  secured  from  the  re¬ 
turns.  (1)  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  this  compa¬ 
ny’s  direct  selling  program  is  breaking  down, 
in  that  various  kinds  of  wholesale  dealers  are 
being  utilized:  a  few  wholesale  grocers  appear 
to  have  been  approached  with  offers  of  ex¬ 
clusive  territory,  while  rather  frequent  use  is 
made  of  wholesale  dealers  in  butter  and  eggs, 
produce  and  other  lines.  (2)  Again,  the  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  be  becoming  more  lax  in  its 
quantity  dealings  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  make  delivery  in  two  box  lots  “freight  pre¬ 
paid,”  to  accept  25  box  orders  for  delivery  in 
5  box  lots  as  required,  and  to  make  up  pooled 
orders  for  100  box  lots.  (3)  Clear  evidence  is 
shown  that  the  company  is  also  slipping  in  its 
credit  requirements  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  enforcing  the  10  day  limit  as  of  old  and 
several  cases  of  extended  credit  for  consider¬ 
able  periods  have  been  reported.  (4)  Finally, 
I  think  that  a  very  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  policy  must  be 
their  ability  to  market  their  full  line  of 
products,  especially  soap  powders  and  shorten¬ 
ing;  but  the  returns  to  the  questionnaire  show 
a  clear  indication  that  the  company  is  having 
difficulty  in  this  direction,  one  or  two  brands 
of  soap  being  all  that  it  seems  necessary  for 
the  retailer  to  carry. 

Summary  of  Questionnaire 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  answers 
to  the  questionnaire: 

1.  Are  Procter  &  Gamble  disposing  of  more 
(or  less)  soap  in  your  territory?  ANSWER : 
Less.  (80  per  cent  of  the  144  replies  received 
thus  far  were  to  this  effect.) 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  for  this  conclusion? 
ANSWER :  Our  salesmen  report  decreased  sales 
of  Procter  &  Gamble  products,  and  we  observe 
that  retailers  are  often  out  of  these  products  as 
was  not  formerly  the  case.  Also  we  are  selling 
more  of  other  brands  of  soap. 

3.  What  developments  in  Procter  &  Gamble’s 
price  policy,  and  have  their  prices  moved  with 
others?  ANSWER :  Proctor  &  Gamble  prices 
have  moved  about  parallel  to  others.  They  have 
lead  in  the  decline  insofar  as  their  less  popular 
brands  are  concerned,  their  prices  being  met  by 
other  manufacturers. 

4.  Have  they  shown  any  tendency  to  force  a 
full  line  on  the  retailer?  ANSWER:  Yes,  they 
have.  57  per  cent  of  the  replies  received  were 
affirmative  on  this  point,  which  is  rather  striking 
inasmuch  as  23  per  cent  did  not  answer  or  stated 
that  they  did  not  know.  The  general  report  is 
that  the  company  is  trying  to  force  a  full  line  by 
offering  lower  prices  on  large  mixed  orders.  One 
dealer  especially  comments  on  their  attempt  to 
force  Crisco  on  retailers. 

5.  Have  they  opened  branch  houses  or  local 
store-houses?  ANSWER :  No  branch  houses; 
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but  they  carry  a  small  stock  in  local  public  ware¬ 
houses.  They  have  gotten  dealers  in  butter  and 
eggs  or  produce  to  put  in  their  lines  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  points.  One  third  of  the  re¬ 
plies  report  some  arrangement  for  local  stocks, 
mostly  in  Middle-Western  points. 

6.  Have  they  been  more  liberal  in  granting 
credit?  ANSWER :  Yes — :omewhat.  We  have 
clear  evidence  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  en¬ 
force  their  previous  credit  limits. 

7.  Are  they  selling  more  to  chain  stores? 
ANSWER :  In  general  they  are,  where  chain 
stores  exist;  but  in  some  cases  not. 

8.  Have  they  increased  advertising?  AN¬ 
SWER  :  Somewhat,  but  not  generally.  They  have 
put  on  coupon  campaigns  and  house-to-house  can¬ 
vasses  in  the  Middle-West,  but  at  a  majority  of 
points  no  increase  is  noticeable. 

9.  What  increase  have  they  made  in  sales  force? 
ANSWER :  At  some  points  they  have  increased 
their  sales  force  and  at  others  not.  (23  per  cent 
of  the  replies  received  indicated  an  increase 
in  sales  force,  while  36  per  cent  report  no  in¬ 
crease.)  The  rapid  turnover  in  their  sales  force 
has  been  very  noticeable. 

10.  What  advantage  over  Procter  &  Gamble 
do  you  have?  ANSWER :  We  have  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  them  chiefly  in  our  more  frequent  calls 
on  the  trade  and  our  ability  to  fill  small  orders 
quickly.  Also  we  have  an  advantage  in  being  able 
to  supply  all  parts  of  products  needed  by  the  retail 
grocer. 

11.  What  advantage  does  Procter  &  Gamble 
have  over  you?  ANSWER :  The  possession  of 
well-known  brands  and  the  use  of  intensive  meth¬ 
ods  of  marketing. 

12.  What  have  you  done  to  meet  their  move? 
ANSWER :  Pushed  competitive  brands. 

13.  What  is  the  attitude  of  retailers?  AN¬ 
SWER:  A  majority  are  dissatisfied  with  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  policy.  This  includes  practically 
all  of  the  smaller  retailers  and  some  of  the  larger 
ones.  A  majority  of  the  retailers  would  prefer 
to  buy  of  wholesale  grocers  but  some  are  tem¬ 
porarily  caught  by  the  appeal  of  the  phrase 
“direct  buying.” 

14.  Do  you  handle  any  Procter  &  Gamble 
goods?  Out  of  the  144  replies,  only  pi^ht  state 
that  they  are  handling  Procter  &  Gamble  goods? 
Practically  all  of  these  were  in  the  East.  A  few 
more  reported  that  they  were  closing  out  stocks 

•  on  hand  when  that  company  adopted  its  new 
policy. 

15.  Are  any  wholesale  grocers  buying  Procter 
&  Gamble  goods?  ANSWER:  A  few  handle 
very  small  quantities. 

Combination  Marketing  is  Wasteful 

If  all  soap  manufacturers  were  to  sell  direct 
to  the  retail  trade,  there  would  obviously  be  great 
waste  on  account  of  duplication,  assuming  that 
wholesale  grocers  continue  in  existence.  We 
would  have  half  dozen  or  more  branch  houses  in 
each  marketing  territory  added  to  the  houses  of 
the  wholesale  grocers.  There  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  salesmen  and  also  in  office  force  in¬ 
volved  in  distributing  soap.  Also  there  would  be 
waste  in  transportation.  The  situation  would  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  a  water  company  which 
tried  to  pipe  the  water  to  each  house  direct  from 
the  plant.  Now,  then,  if  one  soap  manufacturer 
sells  direct  we  have  a  proportionate  waste ;  to  the 


extent  of  his  single  business  we  have  a  duplication 
of  facilities  and  force.  Thus  Proctor  &  Gamble 
by  increasing  sales  force,  renting  space  in  local 
warehouses,  and  hiring  local  drayage  concerns  to 
make  deliveries,  are  duplicating  the  facilities  of 
wholesale  grocers  already  in  existence.  This  is 
wasteful. 

Combination  Marketing  is  Unfair  Competition 

Combination  marketing  is  also  unfair?  It  is 
unfair  to  the  wholesaler.  The  jobber  holds  him¬ 
self  out  to  perform  all  the  work  connected  with 
his  function.  He  carries  a  line  of  all  those  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  handled  by  retailers  and  called  for 
by  consumers  as  “groceries.”  He  sells  to  big  and 
little  retailers  in  large  or  small  quantities.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  offer  to  do  a  complete 
wholesale  business.  He  merely  wants  to  skim  the 
cream.  After  experimenting  with  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  of  New  York,  he  decides  that  he  wants 
to  sell  to  the  large  retailers  and  to  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  located  ones,  and  he  makes  his  prices 
accordingly.  He  refuses  to  meet  the  jobber  along 
the  whole  line  and  to  take  the  skim  milk  as  well 
as  the  cream. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  unfair  to  the  wholesaler 
because  the  competition  of  the  manufacturing 
marketer  is  not  based  on  economic  efficiency  in 
marketing.  His  marketing  is  subordinated  to  his 
manufacturing  policies,  and  is  but  a  device  for 
carying  out  his  desire  to  maintain  resale  prices 
and  to  force  his  full  line  on  the  retailer.  He  is 
not  a  bonifide  wholesaler;  he  is  an  advertising 
manufacturer.  Notice  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  unfair  costing  for  he  is  engaged  in 
two  lines  of  business  and  may  easily  make  one 
carry  the  other.  He  may  do  his  marketing  at  a 
loss  and  charge  that  loss  up  to  manufacturing 
profits.  Such  a  practice  would  be  unfair  to  the 
separate  wholesale  competitor. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  retailer.  It  forces  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  accept  inferior  service.  It  makes  him 
buy  Crisco  in  order  to  get  desired  brand  of  soap. 
The  wholesaler  carries  various  brands  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  take  his  choice ;  but  Procter  &  Gamble 
virtually  say :  “If  you  want  a  little  of  our  popular 
brand  of  soap  (which  you  must  carry  to  meet  the 
demand  we  have  created  for  it)  you  must  take 
enough  of  our  soap  powder  and  shortening  to 
make  a  5  box  lot.”  Above  all,  it  subjects  him  to 
an  unfair  quantity  discount  system  which  tends 
to  drive  the  small  retailer  out  of  business. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  public.  It  means  wasteful 
duplication  of  plant  and  service.  It  is  opposed  to 
economical  transportation  in  carloads,  both  mixed 
carloads  and  “straight.”  And  it  tends  to  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  most  economical  and  convenient 
system  of  distribution,  and  even  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  system  itself.  The  tendency  to  increase  ex¬ 
cessive  wasteful  advertising  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Lessons  of  the  Wholesaler 

The  wholesale  grocer  should  study  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  service  rendered  by  himself  to  different 
manufacturers;  or  in  other  words  should  study 
the  different  services  rendered  by  manufacturers 
to  him  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  Some  manufacturers  advertise  more 
than  others.  Some  employ  specialty  men  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others,  etc.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  is  it  not  important  that  a  careful  study  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  24) 


Food  Products  Made  by  New  Process 

Keystone  Instant  Food  Company  Has  Completed  Plant  at 

Danbury,  Conn. 


The  Main  Kitchen  of  the  Keystone  Food  Plant 


THE  Keystone  Instant  Food  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  and  now  has  in  operation 
a  new  food  manufacturing  plant  at  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  When  in  full  production,  the 
plant’s  output  will  be  60,000  packages  per  day 
of  Keystone  products,  which  include  prepared 
soups,  meat  specialties  and  rice  pudding. 

Keystone  foods  are  made  by  a  recently 
patented  process  by  which  the  raw  materials 
are  first  prepared,  mixed  and  cooked,  and  then 
dried  in  drying  ovens. 

The  company  is  headed  by  J.  W.  Vanderbeck 
as  president;  Theodore  Titze  is  treasurer  and 
Albert  Teets,  secretary.  Dr.  William  Edward 
Fitch  is  in  charge  of  the  research  laboratory. 


Dr.  Fitch  was  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Ford- 
ham  University  New  York  and  is  the  author  of  a 
two-volume  work  on  dietotherapy. 

The  soup  products  of  the  company  consist  of 
chicken  gumbo,  pea  and  tomato  and  clam  broth. 
The  meat  and  fish  specialties  include  roast  beef, 
corned  beef  and  chicken  hash  and  codfish  cakes. 
Rice  pudding  with  raisins  is  also  put  up  in  simi¬ 
lar  form. 

The  retail  selling  prices  of  these  products 
are  15  cents  for  the  soups,  20  cents  for  the  rice 
pudding  and  35  cents  for  the  meat,  chicken  and 
fish  specialties.  Distribution  will  be  through 
the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 

The  Keystone  Instant  Food  Company  states 


The  Foods  Are  Packed  by  Uniformed  Young  Women 
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Drying  Ovens  Used  for  Keystone  Foods 


that  its  process  of  preparing  food  is  an  entirely 
new  discovery  by  two  chefs,  Auguste  Gay  and 
Xenophon  Kuzmier,  who  have  served  in  several 
of  the  leading  European  and  American  hotels. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  food  elements,  including  vitamines,  are 
retained  the  same  as  in  fresh  foods. 

The  factory  building  erected  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Keystone  foods  is  a  steel  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  structure  60x160  feet,  two  stories.  The 
building  is  designed  with  an  eye  to  sanitary 
features,  and  the  equipment  was  all  especially 
built.  The  main  kitchen  is  equipped  with  large 
aluminum  steam  kettles,  and  a  special  range  of 


hotel  size.  The  ovens  for  extracting  moisture 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
lbs.  of  the  finished  product,  aggregating  from 
40,000  to  60,000  packages. 

The  Keystone  foods  are  made  directly  from 
fresh  meats  and  vegetables,  and  the  storage 
building  90  by  220  feet  was  especially  designed 
for  storing  raw  foods  such  as  beans,  carrots, 
celery,  cabbage,  okra,  peas,  potatoes,  peppers, 
rice,  turnips,  flour,  sugar,  spices,  etc.,  which  are 
the  ingredients  of  the  products. 

The  packing  of  these  foods  is  done  by  uni¬ 
formed  young  women,  all  of  whom  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  rigid  physical  examination  before 
employment. 


Value  of  Lactic  Acid 

Manufacturers  of  soft  drinks,  confectionery, 
fruit  juices,  etc.,  use  large  quantities  of  tar¬ 
taric  and  citric  acids  for  flavoring.  These  man¬ 
ufacturers,  naturally  desirous  of  giving  their 
patrons  what  is  best  for  them  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  have  been  interested  in  the  asser¬ 
tions,  based  on  experiments,  of  Professor 
Metchnikoff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  that 
lactic  acid  is  a  desirable  substitute  for  tartaric 
and  citric  acids. 

The  basis  of  Prof.  Metchnikoff’s  investiga¬ 
tions  was  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  certain 
aborigines  addicted  to  the  use  of  sour  milk  at¬ 
tained  long  life  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  bacillus  which  secretes  lactic  acid  in 
the  intestine. 

What  special  advantages  does  lactic  acid 
possess  overtartaric  and  citric  acids  when  used 
to  impart  to  food  products  an  agreeable  acid 
taste? 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  one  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  bactericidal  action  of  lactic  acid. 
Lemon  juice,  which  contains  considerable 
citric  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  moulds; 


while  tartaric  acid  is  regarded  as  food  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  yeast. 

Small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  are  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  activity  of  most  yeasts  and 
bacteria.  Tests  were  made  to  discover  the 
effect  of  lactic  acid  on  the  organisms  met  with 
in  the  digestive  tract,  which  showed  that  the 
acid  possesses  certain  germicidal  action. 

Compared  with  carbolic  acid,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  relative  bactericidal  activity  of 
lactic  and  carbolic  acids  is  a  3:5.  Although 
lactic  acid  is  quickly  transformed  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  into  its  sodium  salt,  it  exerts  its  full  dis- 
infective  power  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

The  sodium  lactate  formed  in  the  intestinal 
tracts  acts  to  loosen  the  bowels  thus  cleansing 
the  system  of  the  products  of  decompositions. 

Chemists  have  determined  that  1  3-4  pounds 
of  certain  pure  edible  lactic  acids  should  be 
equivalent  to  one  pound  of  citric  acid;  that 
1  1-2  pounds  should  be  equivalent  to  one  pound 
of  tartaric  acid. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  use  of  lactic  acid  is  desirable  in  the 
manufacture  of  drinks,  candies  and  foods. 


A  Bacteriological  Study  of  Canned 

Ripe  Olives 

Results  of  Investigation  Made  by  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Following 

Cases  of  Botulinus  Poisoning 

BY  STEWART  A.  KOSER 

Bacteriologist,  Microbiological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 


AS  a  result  of  the  first  of  the  recent  series  of 
outbreaks  of  botulism  traceable  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  ripe  olives  infected  with 
Bacillus  botulinus,  many  lots  of  canned  ripe 
olives  were  collected  by  inspectors  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  for  bacteriological  examina¬ 
tion.  These  were  obtained,  for  the  most  part, 
from  various  retail  and  wholesale  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  bore  the  label  of  the 
same  company  as  did  those  responsible  for  the 
fatalities.  While  the  primary  object  of  the 
investigation  was  the  detection  of  the  presence 
of  Bacillus  botulinus,  this  object  was  extended 
to  include  a  study  of  the  types  of  microorgan¬ 
isms  responsible  for  the  spoilage  and  also  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  viable  microorganisms  might 
be  encountered  in  apparently  normal  contain¬ 
ers.  The  containers  subjected  to  examination 
included  all  sizes  of  both  cans  and  glass  jars. 
Some  were  apparently  normal  while  others 
were  swelled  or  obviously  spoiled. 

The  total  number  of  cans  and  glass  jars,  both 
normal  and  spoiled,  which  were  cultured  by 
various  members  of  this  laboratory,  together 
with  the  number  showing  the  presence  of  living 
organisms,  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Types  of  organisms  found 

Colon  group  . 81 

Colon  group,  sluggish  liquefaction  of  gelatin  (Bacillus 

(cloacae)  .  4 

Bacterium  fluorescens  (liquefying)  .  2 

Proteus  .  3 


Other  Gram -negative,  non-spore-forming  bacilli,  not 

identified  . 

Gram-positive,  aerobic,  spore-forming  bacilli,  gelatin 
liquefiers — 


Bacillus  cereus  type  .  3 

Bacillus  mycoides  type  .  4 

Bacillus  mesentericus  type  . .  6 

Type  not  determined .  19 

Slender,  Gram-positive,  aerobic  or  facultative  anaerobic 

bacilli,  oval  terminal  spores,  gelatin  not  liquefied  ...  10 

Gram-positive  diplococci  .  31 

Gram-positive  staphylococci  .  10 

Spore-forming,  obligate  anaerobes  .  6 

Yeasts  .  3 

Mold  (Aspergillus  terreus) .  1 


In  addition  to  these,  Bacillus  botulinus  was  found  in  seven 
of  the  spoiled  glass  jars. 

Presence  of  Living  Micro-organisms  Revealed 

Thus,  is  it  seen  that  all  the  obviously  spoiled 
glass  jars,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
swelled  cans  revealed  the  presence  of  living 
micro-organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nor¬ 
mal  containers  were,  for  the  most  part,  sterile. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
4.4  per  cent  of  the  normal  cans  were  found  to 

*From  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Vol.  X,  No.  5,  Dec. 
1,  1920. 


contain  viable  organisms,  while  in  the  normal 
glass  containers  the  proportion  was  decidedly 
higher,  namely,  9.5  per  cent.  Of  the  157  swell¬ 
ed  or  “springy”  cans,  all  but  three  gave  positive 
cultural  tests.  Two  of  these  three  were  “spring¬ 
ers,”  due  probably  to  imperfect  exhausting,  and 
were  no  doubt  otherwise  normal.  The  third 
was  a  “hard  swell.”  Whether  the  failure  to 
obtain  living  organisms  from  this  one  can  was 
duetolackof  agreater  diversity  of  culture  media 
or  whether  the  causative  organisms  had  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  their  own  metabolic  pro¬ 
ducts  is  not  known. 

Of  the  total  of  480  containers  examined  bac- 
teriologically  117  of  those  which  had  yielded 
positive  cultural  tests  were  studied  further  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  types  of  organisms 
present.  As  a  rule,  extensive  cultural  and 
biochemical  tests  were  omitted,  and  merely  the 
general  type  or  group  to  which  the  organisms 
belonged  was  determined.  A  summary  of  the 
types  obtained  from  the  117  containers  thus 
studied  is  shown  below.  The  figures  indicate 
the  number  of  times  each  was  encountered. 

Experiment  with  cans 

Exp.  No. 

I.  Number  of  normal  cans  cultured  .  181 

Of  this  number  173  were  sterile,  while  8,  or  4.4 
cent,  were  found  to  contain  viable  micro¬ 
organisms. 

II.  Number  of  “swelled”  or  “springy”  cans  cultured  . . .  157 

Of  these  154  contained  living  microorganisms, 
while  3  were  apparently  sterile  2(of  these  3  were 
“springers,”  the  other  was  a  “hard  swell”). 


Total  number  of  cans  cultured  .  338 

Experiment  with  glass  containers 

Exp.  No. 

I.  Number  of  containers  normal  in  appearance  and 

odor  .  116 

Of  this  number  105  were  sterile,  while  11,  or  9.5 


per  cent,  revealed  the  presence  of  living  micro¬ 
organisms. 

II.  Number  of  containers  obviously  spoiled  or  of  bad 

odor  .  26 

All  of  these  26  gave  positive  cultural  results. 


Total  number  of  glass  containers  cultured  . .  142 


Total  number  of  cans  and  glass  containers 
cultured  .  480 

Flora  of  swelled  cans. — The  flora  of  swelled 
cans  was  found  to  consist  largely  of  members 
of  the  colon  group,  for  of  85  swelled  cans  stud¬ 
ied  this  group  was  obtained  from  75,  and  from 
40  of  these  in  apparently  pure  culture.  In  the 
others  they  were  found  in  mixed  culture  with 
the  several  types  of  Coccaceae,  the  aerobic, 
Gram-positive,  spore-forming  bacilli,  or,  more 
rarely,  with  an  obligate  anaerobe,  with  Proteus, 
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or  with  a  yeast.  In  three  instances  spoilage, 
with  resultant  swelling  of  the  can,  was  evidently 
due  to  spore-forming  anaerobes  only.  In  one 
instance  Proteus  was  found  in  pure  culture.  A 
few  of  the  swelled  cans  yielded  cultural  results 
from  which  no  evidence  could  be  gathered  as  to 
the  type  of  organism  causing  gas  formation 
within  the  can.  Thus,  an  aerobic,  spore-form¬ 
ing,  Gram-positive  rod  was  the  only  type  obtain¬ 
ed  from  2  swelled  cans,  while  from  two  others 
Gram-positive  cocci  were  obtained  in  pure 
culture.  Since  none  of  these  organisms  attack¬ 
ed  carbohydrates1 2  with  gas  production,  it  is 
evident  that  the  gas-producer  had  disappeared 
or  was  overlooked. 

Normal  containers. — As  previously  shown,  8 
normal  cans  and  11  normal  glass  containers 
were  found  to  contain  living  microorganisms. 
Four  of  these  8  normal  cans  yielded  cultures  of 
the  colon  group.  The  others  contained  cocci  and 
several  types  of  aerobic,  spore-forming  bacilli. 
The  finding  of  members  of  the  colon  group 
in  4  of  the  normal  cans  was  rather  surprising. 
Evidently  for  some  unknown  reason  the  bacilli 
failed  to  multiply  to  any  extent  in  these  cans. 
Without  exception,  the  types  encountered  in  the 
normal  glass  jars  were  aerobic,  spore-forming, 
Gram-positive  rods.  Several  were  identified  as 
Bacillus  mesentericus  and  one  as  Bacillus  cer- 
eus. 

Spoiled  Glass  Jars. — The  flora  of  the  spoiled 
glass  jars  was  as  a  rule  more  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  than  that  of  the  swelled  cans.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  several  jars  were  obviously  spoiled  and 
disintegrated  to  a  mushy  consistency  with  a 
disagreeable  odor,  unrecognizable  as  that  of 
olives.  These  yielded  a  diversity  of  types  of 
which  the  following  are  illustrative : 

1.  Putrefactive  anaerobe  which  digested  a 
cooked  meat  medium  with  a  putrefactive  odor, 
an  aerobic  Gram-positive,  spore-forming  rod, 
and  an  unidentified  Gram-negative  bacillus. 

2.  Bacterium  fluorescens  liquefaciens,  Pro¬ 
teus,  aerobic  Gram-positive,  spore-forming 

2Chemical  analyses  by  the  Food  Control  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  showed  the  liquor  in  which  the  olives  were  packed  to 
contain  from  0.16  to  0.23  per  cent  reducing  sugars  after  inversion, 
expressed  as  percentage  of  invert  sugar. 
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bacillus,  and  an  unidentified  non-gas-producing 
Gram-negative  bacillus. 

3.  Staphylococcus,  a  yeast,  and  Gram-posi¬ 
tive,  sporing  bacillus. 

4.  Gram-positive  diplococci,  colon  group, 
Aspergillus  terreus,  and  a  Gram-positive,  spore¬ 
forming  rod. 

No  definite  correlation  between  the  odor  of 
the  spoiled  samples  and  the  type  of  organism 
contained  therein  was  noted.  The  swelled  cans 
from  which  the  colon  group  only  was  obtained 
were  recorded  as  possessing  either  a  flat  or 
slightly  “off”  odor — that  is,  they  lacked  the 
characteristic  fragrant  aroma  of  the  first-class 
product.  Since  many  of  the  sterile  normal  cans, 
particularly  of  certain  brands,  had  a  similar 
odor,  it  is  doubted  whether  this  condition  can 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  metabolic  activities  of 
the  colon  group.  Three  cans  containing  spore¬ 
forming  anaerobes  possessed  a  disagreeable  or 
rancid  odor.  The  liquor,  together  with  portions 
of  the  olives  from  several  of  the  most  offensive 
cans,  was  fed  to  guinea  pigs  without  ill  effects. 

The  large  numbers  and  diversity  of  types 
encountered,  particularly  of  the  non-spore- 
formers,  point  to  insufficient  heating  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  While  it  is  realized  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  leakage  along  the  seam  of  the  can  im¬ 
mediately  after  heating,  and  with  subsequent 
closure,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  this 
could  account  entirely  for  the  results  obtained 
in  this  investigation. 

SUMMARY 

(1)  In  the  bacteriological  examination  of  480 
commercial  containers  of  ripe  olives,  living 
microorganisms  were  obtained  in  practically 
every  instance  from  samples  which  were  abnor¬ 
mal,  as  indicated  either  by  a  swelled  condition 
of  the  container  or  a  bad  odor. 

(2)  Viable  microorganisms  were  found  in  a 
small  percentage  of  normal  containers.  These 
were  either  aerobic,  spore-forming  bacilli, 
cocci,  or  apparently  dormant  members  of  the 
colon  group. 

(3)  A  study  of  the  organisms  encountered 
in  the  spoiled  samples  showed  a  great  diversity 
of  types,  among  which  the  colon  group  predom¬ 
inated. 


Improved  Method  for  Examination  of  Cacao  Butter 


A  REPORT  was  made  by  Eugene  Bloom¬ 
berg  at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  on 
the  critical  temperature  of  dissolution  determi¬ 
nation  and  a  test  for  tallow  and  hydrogenated 
oil  which  he  had  originated.  Mr.  Bloomberg’s 
method  has  been  subjected  to  further  study  by 
Walter  F.  Baughman2,  the  results  of  which 
were  reported  by  him  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.  He  hopes  that  his  investigation  has 
cleared  up  some  obscure  points  and  made  the 
methods  more  reliable. 

The  critical  temperature  of  dissolution  deter¬ 
mination  is  practically  the  Valenta  test3.  Cacao 

(1)  Jour.  Assoc.  Oft.  Agric.  Chem.  3.  486  (1920). 

(2)  Associate  Referee;  Oil,  Fat  and  Wax  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  3,  643  (1884). 


butter  and  other  fats  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  on 
heating.  The  critical  temperature  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  the  temperature  at  which  a  solution  of 
5  cc.  of  melted  fat  in  5  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  Practically  all 
potential  substitutes  for  cacao  butter  with  the 
notable  exceptions  of  hydrogenated  oils,  oleo 
stearine  and  tallow,  have  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  of  dissolution  than  cacao  butter, 
and  when  mixed  with  pure  cacao  butter  they 
lower  the  critical  temperature  by  an  amount 
approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  critical  temperature  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  any  fat  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
acetic  acid,  and  Mr.  Bloomberg  therefore  re¬ 
commends  that  the  acetic  acid  be  standardized 
against  an  authentic  sample  of  cacao  butter. 
The  purity  or  sophistication  of  the  sample  under 
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examination  is  then  indicated  by  comparing  its 
critical  temperature  with  that  of  the  authentic 
cacao  butter. 

Mr.  Bloomberg  sent  six  samples  of  adulter¬ 
ated  cacao  butter  to  five  collaborators.  They 
made  a  critical  temperature  of  dissolution  de¬ 
termination  on  each  sample.  Four  reported 
adulteration  of  each  sample.  The  fifth  drew 
no  conclusions  from  his  examinations,  but  his 
results  plainly  indicated  adulteration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reliability  of  this  method 
depends  on  the  constancy  of  the  critical  tem¬ 
perature  of  disolution  of  cacao  butter  produced 
under  different  conditions  of  manufacture,  or 
from  beans  grown  in  different  localities.  The 
results  in  Mr.  Bloomberg’s  report  do  not  shed 
much  light  on  this  point.  Accordingly,  the 
critical  temperature  of  dissolution  has  been  de¬ 
termined  on  six  samples  known  to  be  pure  and 
four  commercial  samples  supposed  to  be  pure. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  1.  Samples  2-6, 
inclusive,  were  pressed  in  a  commercial  plant 
in  the  presence  of  H.  S.  Bailey,  formerly  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  from  beans  grown  in  var¬ 
ious  localities.  They  represent,  therefore,  but¬ 
ters  of  commercial  grade.  Samples  7-10,  in¬ 
clusive,  were  collected  in  the  open  market  by 
Mr.  Taber  of  the  Baltimore  Station  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Chemistry.  The  observed  critical  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  first  six  samples  are  practically 
constant,  but  the  results  obtained  on  the  other 
four  samples  are  lower  and  the  variations  are 
wide  enough  to  cause  one  to  be  suspicious  of 
their  purity.  However,  the  acid  values  of  the 
four  commercial  samples  are  greater  than  the 
acid  values  of  the  six  authentic  samples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  acidity  of  a  fat  in¬ 
fluences  the  results  of  the  Valenta  test.  Free 
acids  in  cacao  butter  have  a  similar  influence 
on  the  critical  temperature  of  dissolution.  The 
influence  is  illustrated  by  the  results  given  in 
Table  2. 

Samples  2-5,  Table  II,  were  prepared  by  add¬ 
ing  portions  of  free  fatty  acids  obtained  from 
pure  cacao  butter  to  the  butter  represented  by 
sample  1.  The  first  column  in  that  table  gives 
the  acid  values  (mg.  of  potassium  hydroxide 
required  to  neutralize  the  free  fatty  acids  in  one 
gram  of  the  sample).  In  the  second  column 
are  tabulated  the  observed  critical  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  third  column  is  given  the  low¬ 
ering  of  critical  temperature  per  unit  of  acid 
value.  The  lowering  is  proportional  to  the 
acid  value.  One  unit  of  acid  value  causes  an 
average  reduction  of  1.2  degrees.  If  we  use 
this  factor  to  correct  the  results  obtained  on  the 
commercial  butters  (samples  7.10,  Table  1)  we 
find  that  the  corrected  results  are  in  line  with 
those  for  the  authentic  samples.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  important  to  determine  the  acidity  and  to 
make  the  proper  correction  if  necessary. 

The  critical  temperatures  of  dissolution  of 
some  of  the  possible  adulterants  of  cacao  butter 
have  been  determined  (samples  11-20).  With 
the  exception  of  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil, 
tallow  and  oleo  stearine,  they  are  all  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  cacao  butter. 

The  results  obtained  on  samples  21-35  show 
to  what  extent  adulteration  with  these  various 


products  lowers  the  critical  temperature  of  dis¬ 
solution.  The  results  indicate  that  one  should, 
by  the  use  of  this  method,  be  able  to  defeat  5 
per  cent  or  more  of  coconut  and  palm 
kernel  oil  stearine.  Peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil 
and  cottonseed  oil  stearine  have  higher  crit¬ 
ical  temperatures  than  coconut  and  palm 
kernel  oil  stearines,  and  when  mixed  with  cacao 
butter,  the  critical  temperature  of  the  latter  is 
reduced  to  a  less  extent.  Perhaps  one  cannot 
detect  with  certainty  adulteration  with  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  these  products. 

The  apparatus  and  details  of  the  method 


TABLE  I 

CRITICAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  DISSOLUTION  OF  CACAO 
BUTTER  AND  SUBSTITUTES 

Acid  Temperature 
Value  of  Dissolution 
Sample  Observed  Corr'd 

•C.  "C. 


1  Cacao  butter.  Standard . 1.07  90.  91.3 

2.  “  “  Trinidad  . 1.22  89.5  91.5 

3  “  “  Sanchez  . 1-08  90.5  91.8 

4  “  “  Caracas  . 1,12  90.5  91.8 

5  “  “  Bahai  . 1.12  89.5  90.8 

6  “  “  Accra  . 1.55  90.  91.8 

7  “  “  Commercial  Sample  3.51  86.  90.2 

g  ••  <«  “  «‘  2.86  86.  89.2 

9  <■  “  “  . 2.55  86.5  89.6 

10  “  “  “  ••  2.97  87.  90.6 

11.  Coconut  oil  stearine  Soluble  at 

room  tem- 


12.  Palm  kernel  oil  stearine 

13.  Cottonseed  oil 

14.  ”  ”  (wintered)  . 0.30 

15.  Cottonseed  oil  stearine  . 

16.  Sesame  oil  . 

17.  Peanut  oil  . I-00 


18.  Hydrogenated  Cottonseed  oil  . 

19.  Tallow  . 

20.  Oleo  stearine  . 

21.  Cacao  butter  containing  5  per  cent  Coconut  oil 

stearine 

22.  ”  ”  ”  10  p.  c. 

23.  ”  "  ”  20  p.  c. 

24.  ”  ”  ”  5  p.  c.  Palm  kernel 

oil  stearine 


25. 

26. 

^27. 

28. 

29. 

30.  Cacao 


”  ”  10  p.  c. 

”  ”  20  p.  c. 

”  ”  5  p.  c.  Cottonseed  oil 

”  ”  10  p.  c. 

”  ”  20  p.  c. 

butter  containing  10  p.  c.  Cottonseed 

Oil  Stearine 


perature 
»  » 

52.5 
43. 

60.5 
52. 

65. 

98.5 
85. 

91. 

85- 

82.5 
73. 


82.5 
74. 

87.5 
86. 
83. 


.  87. 


31. 

20  p.  C. 

83. 

32. 

»» 

20  p.  c. 

80. 

33.  ” 

»» 

10  p.  c.  Peanut  oil 

86.5 

34. 

20  p.  c.  ” 

84. 

35. 

30  p.  c. 

82. 

used  by  the  author  in  making  the  determination 
are  as  follows :  A  thermometer  is  inserted  tight¬ 
ly  into  a  cork  fitting  a  6"x3-4"  test  tube,  a  small 
groove  being  cut  in  the  side  of  cork  for  the 
escape  of  hot  air.  The  thermometer  extends 


TABLE  NO.  2 


Sample 


Acid  Value 


1.  Cacao  butter  (Standard)  ..1.07 

2.  ”  ”  to  which  has 

been  added 
cacao  butter 

3  ”  ”  ”  5.92 

3.  ”  ”  ”  5.92 

4  ”  ’■  ”  11.12 

5.  ”  ”  ”  19.68 


Dissolution 

Fall  in  Dissolu- 

Temperature 

tion  Tempera- 

Degree  C. 

ture  per  unit 
of  acid  valus 

89. 

83. 

1.29 

83. 

78. 

1.09 

67. 

1.18 

down  far  enough  to  be  completely  covered  by 
10  cc.  of  liquid.  Graduation  marks  are  scratch¬ 
ed  on  the  test  tube  at  5  cc.  and  10  cc.  from  the 
bottom.  The  melted  fat  is  poured  into  the  tube 
up  to  the  5  cc.  mark  and  then  acetic  acid  up  to 
the  10  cc.  mark.  The  cork  holding  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  inserted  and  the  test  tube  is  placed 
in  a  larger  one  (4  1-2"  x  1  1-2")  containing 
glycerine,  and  held  firmly  in  place  with  a  cork. 

(Concluded  on  Page  24) 
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FRANK  C.  SOULE 

President  Merrell-Soule  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York 


FRANK  C.  SOULE,  president  Mer¬ 
rell-Soule  Company,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
was  born  April  3,  1861.  He .  is 
a  son  of  Oscar  F.  Soule,  who  was  a  pion¬ 
eer  salt  manufacturer  and  in  1869  form¬ 
ed  a  partnership  with  G.  L.  Merrell, 
under  the  name  of  Merrell  &  Soule,  for 
the  manufacture  of  food  products.  They 
took  up  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
mince  meat  in  1885,  making  famous  the 
“None  Such”  brand.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1893  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  pioneer  manu¬ 
facturers  of  powdered  milk  and  powder¬ 
ed  eggs,  owning  basic  patents  in  this  line 
which  have  been  adjudicated  upon  and 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  executive  offices,  laboratories  and 
mince  meat  manufacturing  plant  are 
located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
several  milk  plants  are  located  in  various 
dairy  sections  of  the  country. 

Frank  C.  Soule  descended  from  George 
Soule  who  came  to  this  country  in  the 
Mayflower  and  is  eight  generations  re¬ 


moved  from  this  pilgrim.  Mother, 
Agnes  Lawrence  Soule. 

He  received  his  educational  training 
at  schools  if  his  native  city.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Merrell  &  Soule,  and  at  twenty-one 
was  admitted  to  partnership,  and  for 
years  has  been  the  active  head  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  vice  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Syracuse  and  is  a  director  in 
the  Syracuse  Trust  Company.  Mr. 
Soule  was  a  Commissioner  for  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Jamestown  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1907.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club ;  Citizens’  Club  and  Onon¬ 
daga  Golf  and  Country  Club  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

He  has  a  1,000  acre  estate  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Oneida  Lake  in  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  (Vanderkamp  Farms), 
consisting  of  a  shooting  and  fishing  pre¬ 
serve  in  addition  to  300  acres  under 
cultivation,  where  he  is  breeding  a  high 
grade  of  Holstein-Friesian  pure  bred 
cattle  known  as  “Vanderkamp  Herd.” 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


Benzoate  of  Soda  Fight  Up  Again 

Attempt  Made  to  Pass  Bill  in  Indiana  Legalizing  Use  as 

Preservative 


AN  attempt  to  legalize  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  came  in  the  session  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  when  Representative 
Charles  E.  Dean,  a  farmer  and  orchardist,  of 
Marble  Hill,  presented  House  Bill  155,  which 
would  have  amended  the  state  food  and  drug 
laws  so  that  the  use  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  benzoate  of  soda  would,  have  been  legal. 

I.  L.  Miller,  state  food  and  drug  commis¬ 
sioner,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  in  Indiana,  fought  the  bill  in  com¬ 
mittee.  Following  a  hearing  on  the  measure, 
the  House  Committee  on  Rights  and  Privileges 
reported  favoring  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  bill,  which  report  was  ratified  in  the 
house,  and  benzoate  of  soda  is  taboo  in  Indiana, 
except  in  interstate  commerce,  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  two  years,  or  until  the  policy  of  the  state 
food  and  drug  officials  is  set  aside,  either  by  a 
change  of  the  official  policy  or  by  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  proposed  in  the  Dean  bill. 

Representative  Dean,  in  support  of  his  meas¬ 
ure,  declared  he  believed  Indiana  food  packers 
and  producers  were  discriminated  against  by 
the  Indiana  law,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  permits  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as 
a  preservative,  when  the  product  so  preserved 
contains  a  printed  statement  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  so  preserved.  He  said  that  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cider  he  sought  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  would  enable  him  to  compete  with 
others  in  the  same  business  in  other  states. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Miller 
informed  the  house  committee  that  the  proposed 
legalization  of  the  use  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  would  not  accomplish 
the  results  desired  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  and 
that  the  State  incurred  the  risk  in  legalizing 
the  use  of  any  benzoate  of  having  to  police  the 
entire  food  packing  industry  to  see  that  the 
limitation  is  respected.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that 
before  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food 
preservative  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Indiana 
authorities,  it  was  discovered  that  frequently 
soft  drinks  contained  as  much  as  three  to  four 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  preservative. 

Bearing  out  the  assertion  of  Commissioner 
Miller,  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate 
of  soda  in  cider  would  serve  effectively  as  a 
preservative  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol,  W.  D. 
McAbee,  chemist,  representing  the  T.  A.  Snyder 
Preserve  Company,  declared  that  laboratory 
tests  had  convinced  him  that  even  as  much  as 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  would 
not  guarantee  against  the  fermentation  of  cider, 
and  he  indorsed  the  statement  of  the  food  and 
drug  commissioner  that  the  packer  or  preserver 
who  sought  thus  to  sterilize  his  product,  would 
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invite  the  attention  of  the  Federal  prohibition 
officers. 

Indiana  was  the  scene  of  the  first  big  state 
fight  against  benzoate  of  soda.  The  Curtice 
Brothers  Company,  some  years  ago  brought  suit 
against  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  then  state  food 
and  drug  commissioner,  and  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  to  enjoin  the  prohibition  of 
benzoate  of  soda  in  food  products  sold  within 
the  state.  The  Federal  court  trial  of  the  issue 
attracted  nation-wide  attention.  The  case  was 
determined  in  favor  of  the  State,  which  was 
given  jurisdiction  over  goods  not  in  interstate 
commerce.  In  other  words,  the  moment  a  food 
product  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  was 
taken  from  the  shipped  package  and  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  retailer,  it  was  subject 
to  Indiana  regulation.  As  a  result  products 
preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  have  complete¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  law  authorizes  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  approve  the  use  of  preservatives, 
and  inasmuch  as  benzoate  of  soda  has  never  had 
the  approval  of  the  board,  it  is  outlawed  by  the 
broad  and  sweeping  provisions  of  the  Indiana 
law  on  the  subject  of  pure  food  and  drugs. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Miller 
successfully  resisted  an  effort  made  by  certain 
bottlers  during  the  recent  sugar  crisis,  to  use 
saccharine  as  a  sugar  substitute,  a  practice  like¬ 
wise  illegal  in  Indiana. 


Flavoring  Manufacturers  Must  Disclose 
Formulas 

The  following  letter  to  the  trade  concerning 
alcohol  permits  for  flavoring  manufacturers  was 
written  by  Thomas  E.  Lannen,  secretary  of  the 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  the  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors : 

“Last  year  the  ruling  was  to  the  effect  that  all 
that  a  manufacturer  of  soda  water  flavors  sell¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  trade  needed  to  do  was  to 
state  on  his  application  for  a  permit  the  name  of 
the  soda  water  flavor  and  the  percentage  of 
alcohol.  But  within  the  last  year  a  practice  has 
grown  up  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  soft 
drink  flavors,  none  of  whom  belong  to  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  of  selling  these  flavors  through  retail 
grocery  stores,  etc.,  instead  of  selling  them 
directly  to  the  bottlers  or  soda  fountain  dispen¬ 
sers.  Furthermore,  a  great  many  so-called  soft 
drink  flavors  are  given  such  names  as  “Brandy 
Flavor,”  “Rum  Flavor,”  “Whiskey  Flavor,”  etc., 
and  sold  through  the  grocery  trade  and  other 
retail  stores  instead  of  directly  to  the  trade. 

“The  officials  in  Washington  do  not  know  who 
are  members  of  our  association  and  who  are  not, 
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and  because  of  the  practice  of  these  other  peo¬ 
ple,  explained  to  me  that  they  were  compelled 
to  make  a  ruling  requiring  practically  the  entire 
formula  to  be  given  in  making  applications  for 
renewal  of  permits. 

“Consequently  all  of  our  members  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  their  formula  in  making  applica¬ 
tions  for  renewal  of  permit,  except  as  follows: 
A  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  give  only  the 
names  of  those  ingredients  which,  in  his  opinion, 
make  his  product  unfit  for  use  for  beverage  pur¬ 
poses:  But  you  can  see  that  this  is  practically 
no  concession  whatever.  The  real  effect  of  the 
new  ruling  is  that  the  formula  must  be  given. 

“In  the  meantime  our  members  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  alcohol  on  their  old  permits.” 

- o - 

Codification  of  Minnesota  Food  Laws 

Thomas  E.  Lannen  of  Chicago,  counsel  for  the 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  other  trade  organizations,  has  sent 
out  notices  regarding  the  codification  of 
food  and  dairy  laws  of  Minnesota,  which  he 
says,  provides  in  Section  4  that  food  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  “if  it  contains  any 
added  boric  acid  or  borates,  salicylic  acid  or  sali¬ 
cylates,  formaldehyde,  sulphurous  acid  or  sul¬ 
phites,  hydro  fluoric  acid  or  fluorides,  coal  tar 
dye  or  color,  saccharin  or  any  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  unwholesome,  injurious  or 
detrimental  to  health.” 

It  is  declared  that  the  above  quoted  provision 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  or 
sulphites  in  all  food.  This  would  include 
syrups,  fruits,  etc.  When  sulphur  dioxide  is 
used  in  syrup,  etc.,  it  gives  a  reaction  for  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  upon  a  chemical  test,  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  the  syrup  contained  “sulphur¬ 
ous  acid”.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
“sulphurous  acid”  from  the  provision  of  the 
above  bill. 

The  above  quoted  provision  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  coal  tar  dye  or  color.  The  existing 
law  of  Minnesota  likewise  prohibits  the  use  of 
coal  tar  colors.  Interested  parties  will  endeavor 
to  have  the  words  “coal  tar  dye  or  color”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  above  provision  of  the  bill 
stricken  out.  Coal  tar  colors  are  allowed  by  the 
National  officials  and  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  except  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  saccharin  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  food  under  the  terms  of  the  above  bill. 

- o - 

New  Law  for  Beverages  in  Nebraska 

Senate  bill  No.  198  introduced  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Senate  by  Senator  M.  F.  Rickard  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell 
any  carbonated  or  still  beverage  or  other  closed 
containers  in  that  State  without  first  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  license  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  license  fee  provided  is  $50 
a  year.  Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  car¬ 
bonated  or  still  beverages  shall  be  made  of 
“pure  cane  or  beet  sugar  *  *  *  *  with  pure 
flavoring  materials,  and  the  finished  product 
shall  contain  not  less  than  7  per  cent  of  sugar.” 


The  bill  further  provides  “all  beverages  not 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated  and  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited.” 

The  bill  further  provides  that  each  bottle, 
“when  filled  with  a  soft  drink  or  other  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverage,  shall  be  distinctly  labeled 
with  the  true  name  of  the  soft  drink  or  other 
non-alcoholic  beverage  therein  contained,  the 
volume  of  the  container,  and  whether  an  imita¬ 
tion  or  artificial  product,  either  by  printed 
label,  crown  cork,  or  by  name  so  blown  into 
glass  bottle,  stating  trade  name  of  soft  drink 
or  other  non-alcoholic  beverage  and  name  of 
manufacturer.  Such  beverages  shall  not  be 
placed  in  bottles  with  internal  stoppers.” 

Section  8  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows:*  “No 
carbonated  or  still  beverages  commonly  known 
as  soft  drinks  shall  be  imported  into  this  State 
for  sale,  unless  the  person  so  importing  such 
soft  drinks  can  show  that  they  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  act.” 

- o - 

Bills  in  Massachusetts  Would  Make  Profits 

Public 

Senator  William  H.  McDonnell  of  South  Bos¬ 
ton  has  introduced  two  bills  (Nos.  741  and  846) 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which  seek 
to  hold  wholesalers  and  retailers,  hotels  and 
restaurants  up  to  public  scrutiny  in  the  matter 
of  the  prices  paid  for  their  goods  and  the  prices 
at  which  they  are  sold.  Representatives  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trades  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
measures. 

- o - 

Illinois  Bill  Affects  Cold  Storage 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  by  Representative  John  F.  Healy  of 
Chicago  prohibiting  the  placing  of  fowls  in 
cold  storage  unless  entrails  have  been  properly 
removed.  The  bill  also  places  new  limits  on 
the  length  of  time  that  meats  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  before  being 
placed  on  the  market. 

- o - 

Ice  Cream  Law  Introduced  in  Illinois 

Ten  per  cent  butter  fat  is  required  for  ice 
cream  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Representative  Charles  H.  Francis  of 
Woodstock,  Ill.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
pasteurized  milk  or  cream  must  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  that  no  pre¬ 
servatives,  neutralizing  agents,  saccharine, 
renovated  or  process  butter,  fats  or  oils  foreign 
to  milk  or  other  ingredients  allowed  may  be 
used. 

- o - 

Bill  to  Regulate  Ice  Cream  in  Texas 

Ice  cream  will  be  required  to  contain  not  less 
than  8  per  cent  butter  fat  and  nut  and  fruit  ice 
cream  not  less  than  6  per  cent  butter  fat  under 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Texas.  Regulation  of 
ice  cream  manufacture  is  provided,  with  a 
State  health  officer  to  make  inspections. 


Growing  Use  of  Corn  Oil  as  Food 

In  1918  About  70  Per  Cent  of  All  Corn  Oil  Produced  Was  For 

Edible  Purposes 


CORN  oil  has  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  for  most  technical  purposes  for  which 
other  vegetable  oils  are  used.  One  of  the 
principal  technical  uses  for  which  it  has  been  in 
good  demand  is  in  the  preparation  of  rubber  sub¬ 
stitutes,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted. 
Both  crude  and  refined  oils  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Corn  oil  is  still  used  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  for  soap  making,  this  being  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  uses  for  the  poorer  grades,  which  can  not 
be  refined  except  at  a  large  loss.  The  oil  is  very 
well  adapted  for  making  soft  soaps,  but  it  is  not 
so  suitable  for  the  harder  and  better  quality  of 
soaps.  The  foots  obtained  on  refining  the  crude 
oil  are,  of  course,  used  exclusively  for  soap  mak¬ 
ing. 

It  is  reported  that  corn  oil  has  been  used  in 
wool  spinning  where  a  cheap  noncombustible  oil 
is  demanded.  The  present  price,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  makes  it  uneconomical  for  that  purpose.  The 
iodin  number  also  would  indicate  that  it  might 
not  be  entirely  safe. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lubricants,  corn  oil 
has  had  a  limited  application.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  not  been  used  alone,  but  has  been  mixed 
with  blown  rape  oil  and  mineral  oil.  However, 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  gum  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  and  its  use  in  lubri¬ 
cants  has  practically  ceased. 

Coin  oil  is  classed  sometimes  as  a  nondrying 
oil  and  sometimes  as  a  semidrying  oil.  Its  iodin 
value  might  place  it  in  the  semidrying  class,  but 
it  has  few  drying  properties  and  does  not  form 
a  hard  film.  Its  use  in  paint,  therefore,  has  been 
limited  to  the  cheap  grades  of  barn  paints,  when 
combined  with  other  and  better  drying  oils.  This 
use  is  also  rapidly  declining  and  will  no  doubt  be 
entirely  discontinued  if  the  price  of  the  oil  re¬ 
mains  high. 

When  corn  oil  was  first  produced  in  market¬ 
able  quantities  it  was  used  exclusively  for  techni¬ 
cal  purposes.  Gradually,  however,  as  refining- 
methods  were  improved  and  the  demand  for 
edible  oils  increased,  the  oil  was  diverted  to  edible 
purposes  until  at  present  probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  is  utilized  in  that  way.  It  is  in 
demand  for  practically  all  purposes  for  which 
cottonseed  oil  is  used,  and  the  producers,  brokers, 
and  r  efiners  are  confident  that  in  time  all  the  corn 
oil  of  good  quality  will  be  used  for  edible  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  shortage  and  the  high  price  of  olive  oil 
during  recent  years  have  served  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  other  vegetable  oils  for  salad-oil  purposes, 
and  corn  oil  is  being  sold  in  increasing  quantities 
to  meet  this  demand.  In  line  with  this  develop¬ 
ment  its  use  in  cookery  has  also  been  increased. 
The  sale  of  refined  corn  oil  for  household  pur¬ 
poses  is  at  present  limited  almost  entirely  to  a 
few  firms. 

Corn  oil  can  be  heated  to  a  relatively  high 
temperature  without  smoking  or  developing  an 
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odor  and  does  not  darken  as  readily  as  some  other 
edible  oils.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  that  there  is  a  conviction  that  in  cookery  it 
is  more  economical  to  use  liquid  fats  than  solid 
fats,  because  there  is  less  waste.  It  is  easier  to 
measure  the  necessary  quantity  when  the  material 
pours  than  when  it  is  solid;  consequently  excess 
fat  is  more  easily  avoided. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  bakers  regarding  the  adaptability  of  corn 
oil  for  shortening  in  crackers  and  bakery  goods. 
The  refined  oil  is  used  to  some  extent  for  this 
purpose  and  is  said  to  give  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  cottonseed  oil.  Some  bakers  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  its  use  is  limited  because 
of  its  yellow  color,  such  color  being  undesirable 
in  the  manufa<eture  of  white  goods  like  soda 
crackers.  For  sweet  goods  the  oil  is  usually  used 
blended  with  other  vegetable  oils.  In  bread  it  is 
also  used  by  some  bakers  when  mixed  with  lard. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  inter¬ 
views  with  large  bakers  is  that  the  future  of  re¬ 
fined  corn  oil  in  the  baking  industries  is  assured. 
The  principal  reason  why  it  is  not  used  more 
generally  at  present  is  because  it  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  at  all  times  in  sufficient  quantities.  The 
bulk  of  the  refined  oil  is  marketed  as  package 
goods  for  the  retail  trade;  therefore  for  the  bak¬ 
ers  only  such  quantities  are  available  as  are  not 
needed  to  satisfy  the  retail  demands.  A  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  production  of  the  refined  oil 
could  no  doubt  easily  be  absorbed  in  this  field  pro¬ 
vided  the  price  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
other  oils  suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

Production  of  Edible  Oil 

In  1919  there  were  22  corn-oil  producers  in 
the  United  States,  but  early  in  the  year  several 
of  these  had  suspended  operations  on  account  of 
adverse  economic  conditions.  Of  the  20  produc¬ 
ers  only  four,  so  far  as  is  known,  turned  out 
refined  or  edible  oil,  one  being  a  hominy  miller 
and  the  other  three  starch  and  glucose  manufact¬ 
urers.  This  small  number  of  refiners,  however, 
is  no  indication  of  the  relative  quantity  of  oil 
which  is  refined  for  food  purposes.  According 
to  Bailey  and  Reuter,  111,000,000  pounds  of  corn 
oil  were  produced  in  1918,  of  which  approximate¬ 
ly  76,000,000  pounds,  or  about  70  per  cent,  were 
refined  for  edible  purposes. 

It  is  the  practice  of  a  few  of  the  large  opera¬ 
tors  to  refine  not  only  the  oil  which  is  produced 
in  their  own  plants,  but  also  to  buy  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  crude  oil  from  other  producers  for  refin¬ 
ing.  Companies  which  have  developed  a  large 
package  trade  find  it  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  supply  the  demand  created  by  their  extensive 
advertising. 

Crude  corn  oil  as  a  rule  is  a  fairly  good  pro¬ 
duct,  especially  that  produced  from  dry-process 
germs,  and  in  some  cases  it  can  be  used  for  edible 
purposes  without  refining.  The  oil  possesses  a 
peculiar  cereal-like  odor  and  taste,  which  is  not 
unpleasant  in  itself,  but  is  undesirable  when  the 
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oil  is  intended  for  salad  or  cooking  purposes.  The 
color  is  a  deep  yellow,  which  also  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  oil  which  is  intended  for  food  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Future  of  Corn  Oil 

So  far  as  can  be  concluded  from  the  survey 
of  the  industry,  corn  oil  appears  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  a  satisfactory  product  for  which 
there  will  be  a  steady  demand  in  the  trade.  That 
the  oil  can  always  be  produced  is  assured  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  staple  corn  products,  and  it  is 
only  in  case  of  an  overproduction  of  fats  and  oils 
that  it  might  be  discontinued  and  the  germs  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  feed.  Such  a  situation  seems  improb¬ 
able,  however,  and  at  the  most  would  doubtless 
be  only  temporary.  As  to  the  utilization  of  corn 
oil,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  are 
in  position  to  know  seems  to  be  that  within  a  few 
years  the  oil  will  be  used  almost  entirely  for 
edible  purposes,  except  only  that  which  is  of 
such  poor  quality  as  to  make  its  refining  unprofit¬ 
able.  The  sale  of  the  oil  in  retail  packages  will 
very  likely  be  further  developed,  and  its  use  by 
bakers  is  also  likely  to  increase.  The  amount  of 
corn  oil  used  for  edible  purposes  in  the  future  will 
be  determined  by  the  quantity  available  rather 
than  by  any  question  as  to  its  utility.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  some  bakers,  while  admitting  that  it  is 
suitable  for  their  products,  use  cottonseed  oil 
because  the  supply  of  corn  oil  fluctuates  so  that 
it  is  not  always  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities. 


Although  the  supply  is  even  now  inadequate  it  is 
liable  to  become  more  so  in  the  immediate  future 
because  of  the  decline  in  the  brewing  of  beer 
The  elimination  of  the  breweries  removes  one  of 
the  principal  markets  for  hominy  grits  and  flakes, 
and  therefore  the  milling  of  degerminated  corn 
is  likely  to  decrease.  As  previously  stated,  sev¬ 
eral  plants  shut  down  in  the  winter  of  1919.  This 
was  due  in  part,  however,  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  there  was  on  hand  an  oversupply 
of  corn  meal  and  flour.  According  to  Bailey  and 
Reuter,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1918  of  7,000,000 
pounds  of  corn  oil,  and  the  1919  production  may 
show  a  further  decrease.  It  is  certain  that  the 
demand  in  this  country  for  corn  meal  and  flour 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  steady  market  for  such 
products.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  use 
of  corn  products  is  much  more  general  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  the  supply  is  large¬ 
ly  derived  from  mills  which  do  not  degerminate 
the  corn  and  hence  produce  no  oil.  It.  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  elimination  of 
the  breweries  entirely  removes  the  market  for 
brewers’  grits,  for  in  the  manufacture  of  non¬ 
alcoholic  cereal  beverages  the  same  material  is 
required,  but  this  market  already  exists,  and  there 
would  need  to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  such  beverages  to  make  up  for  the  decline 
resulting  from  the  discontinuance  of  beer  brew¬ 
ing.  The  economic  situation  with  regard  to  sugar 
also  may  be  an  important  factor.  The  increase 
demand  for  corn  sirups  and  other  saccharine  pro¬ 
ducts  may  result  in  an  increased  milling  of  de¬ 
germinated  corn. 


Use  of  Mutton  and  Lamb  in  the  Diet 


EARLIEST  records  mention  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  sheep  for  human  food.  The  extent 
of  its  use,  however,  has  varied  at  different 
times,  in  different  countries,  and  even  In  different 
sections  of  the  same  country  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  although  the  United  States  as  a  whole  does 
not  use  mutton  and  lamb  extensively,  a  large 
quantity  is  used  in  a  narrow  section  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Figures  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  indicate  that  during  the  last  five  years  only 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed  In  the  United 
States  was  mutton  and  lamb.  The  average  year¬ 
ly  meat  bill  (dressed-meat  basis)  of  the  American 
consumer  during  that  period  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items : 

Pounds. 


Lamb  and  mutton  .  5% 

Beef  and  veal  .  66 

Pork  (excluding  lard)  .  69 


Total  annual  meat  consumption 

per  capita  .  140  % 


These  figures  show  the  proportion  of  lamb 
and  mutton  to  other  meats  to  be  very  small,  and 
are  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  rather  small  percentage  is  consumed 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  sectional  popularity 
of  mutton  and  lamb  may  be  seen  in  figuers  com¬ 
piled  from  the  department’s  estimates  of  section¬ 
al  meat  consumption. 

In  the  East  1  pound  of  mutton  and  lamb  is 
used  for  every  5  pounds  of  beef,  in  the  South  the 


ratio  is  1  to  10,  in  the  West  it  is  1  to  12,  and 
in  the  Central  or  Corn-Belt  States  it  is  1  to  20. 

The  reason  for  the  limited  use  of  lamb  and 
mutton  throughout  the  central  section  of  the 
United  States  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
days  of  the  development  of  the  great  Corn-Belt 
region  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  At 
that  time  the  sheep  owned  by  the  settlers  of 
that  region  came  largely  from  the  North  Atlantic 
States  and  had  been  developed  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  for  wool  production,  regardless  of  the 
inherent  flavor  of  the  meat.  The  flesh  of  these 
animals  was  no  doubt  tough,  not  so  palatable  as 
other  meats,  and,  possibly,  owing  to  the  crude 
methods  of  caring  for  it,  much  of  it  was  unfit 
for  use.  And  besides,  the  number  being  limited, 
it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  animals  in  order 
to  have  enough  wool  for  warm  clothing. 

As  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  some¬ 
what  slower  in  the  development  of  mutton  breeds 
of  sheep,  and  as  much  prejudice  against  the  meat 
has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  there  has  developed  the  idea  that  the 
flesh  of  all  sheep  is  not  appetizing  and  carries 
peculiar  flavors,  an  opinion  which  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  never  try  to  substantiate 
or  disprove. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  task 
of  butchering  a  sheep  is  exceptionally  difficult 
and  that  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some 
one  expert  in  the  work. 

There  is  a  characteristic  taste  in  cooked  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb,  due  to  the  chemical  contents  of  the 
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meat  fat,  that  makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  from 
other  kinds  of  meat.  The  same  is  true  of  beef, 
chicken,  venison,  or  rabbit.  Eastern  consumers 
have  a  liking  for  the  peculiar  flavor  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  the  trade  has  been  able  to  sell  the 
meat  at  fancy  prices  in  that  section. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  so- 
called  “woolly  flavor”  of  mutton  and  it  was  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  cause  and  if  possible 
the  means  of  elimination,  either  in  cooking  or 
butchering,  that  experimental  work  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  collabor¬ 
ation  with  the  Office  of  Home  Economics. 

These  experiments  included  test,  as  outlined 
below,  of  the  most  common  theories  advanced  for 
the  objectionable  taste  that  occasionally  occurs 
in  mutton  and  lamb. 

(1)  Parts  of  carcasses  were  brought  in  contact  with 
wool  and  permitted  to  stay  in  this  position  30  minutes. 
They  were  then  cooked  and  compared  with  similar  parts 
of  the  same  carcass  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(2)  Carcasses  were  permitted  to  stand  and  develop 
gas  before  the  entrails  were  removed,  and  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  breed  and  age  as  to  the  flavor  and 
texture. 

(3)  The  fell  (or  external  layer  of  muscular  tissue) 
was  removed  from  some  portions  of  carcasses  and  these 
compared  with  other  similar  portions  of  the  same  carcass 
and  from  which  the  fell  had  not  been  removed. 

(4)  Tests  were  made  at  frequent  intervals  on  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  same  carcass  and  a  check  kept  on  the 
taste  and  texture  of  the  meat. 

(5)  'Comparative  tests  were  made  of  sheep  and 
lambs  of  different  ages  to  note  the  effect  of  the  age  of  the 
animal  upon  the  taste. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  of  wool  and  mutton 
breeds  to  note  the  effect  of  breeds  upon  flavor  and  texture. 

In  only  two  cases  was  anything  approaching 
a  disagreeable  flavor  noted.  One  of  these  was  in 
a  rather  fat  part  of  a  carcass  that  had  been 
stewed  and  was  partially  cooled  when  sampled. 
This  was  killed  in  the  regular  way  and  should  not 
have  shown  the  flavor. 

The  other  case  of  strong  flavor  was  apparent 
in  chops  kept  10  days  in  the  cooler  and  kept  to 
the  verge  of  spoiling,  outside,  before  cooking. 
This  taste  was  most  pronounced  in  the  outer 
layer  of  fat  and  was  no  doubt  due  to  some  chemi¬ 
cal  change  which  had  taken  place  in  that  portion 
of  the  meat. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  meat  was  cooked 
without  removing  the  fell,  the  latter  when  tasted 
separately  was  less  pleasant  than  the  meat  itself. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  rare  cases  meat 
sold  as  lamb  or  mutton  has  an  objectionable  taste. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carcass  was 
in  reality  that  of  an  old  ram  or  goat.  Holding 
the  meat  for  a  long  time,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  odors  of  decaying  vegetables  or  other 
matter,  may  also  cause  an  unpleasant  taste. 
Leaving  the  fell  on  the  cooked  meat  also  increases 
the  possibility  of  the  undesirable  taste  developing. 

With  reasonably  careful  slaughtering  and 
caring  for  the  lamb  or  mutton  carcass,  there  is 
a  practical  certainty  of  having  wholesome,  ap¬ 
petizing,  and  economical  meat  for  family  use. 
A  Government  bulletin  describes  how  such 
slaughtering  should  be  done. 

Why  More  Mutton  and  Lamb  Should  Be  Used 

Possibly  the  first  reason  for  urging  the  more 
extensive  use  of  mutton  and  lamb  may  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  sheep  industry  itself.  The 
old  method  of  raising  sheep  for  wool  alone  is 
rapidly  on  the  wane  in  the  United  States.  The 
method  developed  in  the  last  decade  in  the  farm 
States  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  industry  is 


being  conducted  for  the  production  of  both  wool 
and  lambs,  and  as  the  increased  production  of 
wool  is  essential  to  the  normal  development  of 
the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  a  market  for  the 
meat  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  production. 

Food  Value. — The  fact  that  mutton  and 
lamb  are  well  liked,  easily  digested,  rank  well 
with  other  meats  as  regards  nutritive  value,  and 
are  palatable,  wholesome,  and  usable  in  many 
ways  has  long  been  known.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  composition  and  fuel  value 
per  pound  of  lamb,  mutton,  and  some  other 
meats : 

Average  Composition  of  Meats 


meat  (as  purchased) 

Pro¬ 

tein 

Fat 

Water 

Refuse 

Fuel 

value 

Lamb : 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

per  lb. 
P.  C. 

Breast  . 

15.4 

19.1 

45.5 

19.1 

1,075 

Leg  . 

15.9 

13.6 

52.9 

17.4 

860 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarter  .... 

12.3 

24.5 

41.6 

21.2 

1,235 

Hind  quarter  .... 

13.8 

23.2 

45.4 

17.2 

1,210 

Veal: 

Fore  quarter  .... 

15.1 

6.0 

54.2 

24.5 

535 

Hind  quarter  .... 

16.2 

6.6 

56.2 

20.7 

580 

Beef: 

'Fore  quarter  .... 

14.5 

17.5 

49.1 

18.7 

995 

Hind  quarter  .... 

15.4 

18.3 

50.4 

15.7 

1,045 

Pork  (fresh) : 

Ham  . 

13.5 

25.9 

48.0 

10.7 

1,320 

iShoulder  . 

12.0 

29.8 

44.9 

12.4 

1,450 

The  table  above  is  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  142,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 


Freedom  from  disease. — The  fact  that  a 
smaller  percentage  of  sheep  carcasses  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  commonly  used  domes¬ 
tic  animals  is  condemned  under  the  Government 
meat  inspection  still  furthers  the  opinion  that 
mutton  and  lamb  are  the  most  wholesome  of 
meats  and  should  be  in  more  general  use. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  evidence  and  the 
fact  that  mutton  provides  a  convenient  source 
of  fresh  meat  in  sections  where  beef  is  unobtain¬ 
able  most  seasons  of  the  year,  directions  for  the 
farm  butchering  of  sheep  have  been  prepared, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Food  Adulterations  are  Now  Negligible  in 

<D  D 

Pennsylvania 

The  second  year  of  the  administration  of 
Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  broke  all  previous 
records  in  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsyvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  annual  report 
for  1920  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Fred  Rasmussen  by  Director  James  Foust  shows 
that  over  $600,000  was  collected  in  license  fees. 

In  1907,  the  receipts  of  the  Bureau  amounted 
to  $55,732,  increasing  each  year  until  last  year 
the  total  receipts  were  $626,472.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  receipts  came  from  margarin 
licenses,  cold  storage  licenses  and  other  licenses 
granted  by  the  Department,  only,  a  small 
amount  coming  from  fines  imposed  under  the 
pure  food  and  drink  acts. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  fines 
were  imposed  for  local  violations.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  during  the  previous  years  had 
already  brought  about  the  breaking  up  of 
wholesale  fraud  and  adulterations  of  staple  pre¬ 
pared  foodstuffs  and  the  fines  imposed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  class  of  goods  are  negligible 
in  number. 
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The  Wholesaler  and  Broker  will  not  be 
Eliminated 

EVERAL  recent  events  in  the  food  trade 
seem  on  the  surface  to  threaten  a  breaking 
away  from  the  established  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  When  ajiew  months  ago  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company  decided  to  eliminate  the 
wholesale  grocer  and  market  products  direct 
there  was  a  genuine  alarm  among  jobbers,  who 
had  already  had  to  combat  charges  from  various 
sources  that  their  function  as  distributors  of  food 
products  had  been  proved  unecomonical.  Now 
the  position  of  the  food  broker  has  been  assailed 
through  the  action  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  in  establishing  its  own  branch 
offices  to  take  the  place  of  the  broker. 

Going  a  step  further,  a  canning  company 
in  California  has  opened  its  own  retail  stores 
and  another  canning  company  threatens  to  do 
likewise. 

Some  of  the  comments  on  these  and  similar 
trade  tendencies  display  an  alarm  that  is  quite 
unwarranted.  It  is  true  that  those  wholesalers 
who  had  built  up  a  large  volume  of  business  in 
Crisco  and  Ivory  Soap  feel  the  loss  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  source  of  revenue,  and  the  brokers 
who  are  eliminated  by  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  may  feel  the  smart  for  a  time 
of  the  loss  of  this  very  profitable  account,  but 
neither  of  these  developments  need  cause  fear 
that  the  position  of  the  jobber  or  the  broker  is 
seriously  under  fire. 

To  a  few  of  the  large  food  manufacturers  it 
may  prove  desirable,  from  their  point  of  view, 
to  establish  their  own  sales  offices  or  to  sell 
direct  to  the  retailer,  but  as  long  as  there  are 
thousands  of  food  producers  who  could  not 
profit  by  this  method  of  distributing  their  pro¬ 
ducts  the  food  broker  is  on  safe  ground.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  wholesale  grocer  need  not  seriously 
fear  that  his  elimination  by  a  few  large  food 
manufacturers  endangers  his  future  in  the 
scheme  of  distribution.  The  growth  of  the 
chain  store  systems  is  a  greater  menace  to  the 
wholesaler  than  the  desire  of  a  few  large  food 
manufacturers  toselltotheretailerdirect.  While 
the  retail  grocery  business  is  largely  controlled 
by  small  merchants,  with  limited  capital,  the 
wholesaler  is  indispensable.  The  tremendous 
burden  of  credit  work  necessary  for  the  food 
manufacturer  who  desires  to  deal  direct  with 
his  retail  customers  will  forever  keep  the  vast 
majority  of  manufacturers  from  taking  such  a 
step. 

The  further  burden  of  the  intensive  and  ex¬ 
pensive  sales  effort  necessary  to  reach  tens  of 
thousands  of  retailers  is  another  good  reason 


why  the  elimination  of  the  wholesaler  is  largely 
a  vision  of  the  imagination. 

Some  day,  a  less  expensive  method  of  distri¬ 
buting  food  products  from  the  maker  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  be  devised,  but  many  schemes  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed.  In  a  country  of 
115,000,000  people,  covering  such  a  vast 
expanse  of  territory,  as  do  these  United  States, 
that  day  as  far  away  as  the  millennium. 

The  Wholesaler  Still  on  Top  Despite 
Frequent  Agitation 

HE  discussions  which  are  going  on  today 
relative  to  the  economic  importance  of  the 
grocery  jobber  have  been  heard  before. 

Other  lines  of  business  have  struggled  through 
like  periods  of  questioning  and  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  middleman  distributor.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  hardware  trade  went 
through  a  trying  time  in  which  thousands  of 
retailers  formed  their  own  buying  associations, 
and  went  direct  to  the  manufacturer  as  their 
source  of  supply.  We  know  of  no  other  trade 
in  which  direct  buying  was  so  thoroughly  tried 
out.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  a 
few  hardware  manufacturers  prefer  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  directly  with  the  retailer;  also  there  are 
some  retailers,  with  sufficient  capital  to  do  so, 
who  prefer  to  save  the  jobber’s  profit  and  buy 
direct  from  the  factory.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  hardware  retailers 
still  prefer,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  capital 
and  credit,  to  have  the  bulk  of  their  dealings 
with  the  jobber. 

Except  in  certain  sections  of  the  East,  where 
the  retailers  are  close  to  manufacturers’  plants, 
the  large  bulk  of  hardware  is  distributed 
through  the  jobber.  After  years  of  agitation 
in  which  much  bitterness  was  aroused,  the 
position  of  the  hardware  jobber  is  today  as 
strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  ever. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  conditions 
will  prove  otherwise  in  the  food  trade,  where 
the  multiplicity  of  items  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  hardware  business. 

Twenty-five  Reasons  for  Business  Confidence 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  & 
Company,  packers,  also  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  gives,  in  a 
recent  article,  twenty-five  reasons  for  confidence 
in  the  business  future  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  arguments  are  well  worth  careful 
study.  They  are: 

1.  After  revising  prices  downward  more  sever- 
ly  than  any  other  important  nation,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Japan,  the  United 
States  is  still  open  for  business. 
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2.  The  recent  decline  in  values,  it  is  asserted 
by  statisticians,  has  been  more  abrupt  than 
any  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This  means 
that  since  we  are  making  our  readjustments 
faster  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  situation 
the  reaction  should  be  ended  proportionally 
earlier. 

3.  Buying,  which  was  stagnant,  has  begun  to 
move.  The  price  declines  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce  are  now  reflected 
in  mercantile  markets  and  the  public  is 
responding  to  the  new  values.  This  will 
have  a  favorable  reflex  action. 

4.  Creditors,  especially  in  mercantile  lines,  are 
helping  debtors  to  tide  their  businesses  over 
the  emergency. 

5.  Labor  in  many  lines  has  met  management 
half  way  in  the  effort  to  keep  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  low  enough  to  justify  operation. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  commodities, 
production  and  stocks  probably  will  not 
exceed  domestic  necessities  when  buying 
is  renewed  vigorously.  An  important  bank 
declares  that  in  some  lines  there  is  an  actual 
shortage. 

7.  Our  construction  programme  is  far  behind. 
Sooner  or  later  road  building,  housing, 
public  construction  and  additional  manu¬ 
facture  of  railroad  equipment  will  help 
invigorate  business  in  general. 

8.  The  replacement  of  equipment  in  foreign 
countries  has  only  begun.  Under  improved 
exchange  values  and  more  nearly  adequate 
foreign  credit  this  situation  would  stimulate 
trade  with  America. 

9.  Europe  sold  us  twice  as  much  last  year  as 
the  year  before.  Her  ability  to  sell  to  us 
increases  her  ability  to  buy  from  us. 

10.  While  the  volume  of  employment  has  de¬ 
creased  in  cities,  the  availability  of  labor 
has  increased  on  the  farms,  where  labor 
was  sorely  needed. 

11.  Many  banks  and  businesses  have  accumu¬ 
lated  reserves  which  are  proving  helpful. 

12.  In  most  instances  industrial  inventories 
have  been  readjusted  safely  and  operating 
economies  have  been  effected  without  a 
deplorable  loss  in  efficiency. 

13.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earner 
is  holding  its  own,  so  far  as  actual  values 
are  concerned,  since  reductions  in  wages 
seem  to  be  following  rather  than  preceding 
declines  in  commodity  prices. 

14.  Some  industries  are  entering  the  new  year 
with  a  fair  prospect  that,  although  the 
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money  volume  of  their  sales  and  the  amount 
of  their  profits  may  be  smaller,  a  reasonable 
rate  of  profit  on  a  normal  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  earned. 

15.  The  danger  of  a  financial  panic  seems 
definitely  to  have  passed.  Not  all  corpora¬ 
tions  are  using  their  full  line  of  credit  and 
some  are  taking  a  load  from  the  banks  by 
carrying  a  large  cash  balance. 

16.  The  period  of  readjustment  has  been  one 
of  the  most  orderly  ever  known  in  such  a 
trying  situation. 

17.  The  railroads  are  moving  the  nation’s  com¬ 
merce  in  fairly  adequate  fashion  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  further  improvement  in  the 
service. 

18.  Public  utilities  are  receiving  more  reason¬ 
able  treatment  from  the  public  which  they 
serve. 

19.  Some  manufacturers  who  closed  their 
plants  and  were  filling  orders  from  ware¬ 
housed  stocks  have  started  operations 
again. 

20.  Certain  markets  give  evidence  that  we  have 
drawn  nearer  to  stabilized  value. 

21.  Savings,  if  the  situation  in  Chicago  is  a 
criterion,  have  increased  greatly  since 
Christmas. 

22.  Industry  can  look  for  funds  to  a  group  of 
new  investors  in  corporate  securities — per¬ 
sons  who  made  their  first  acquaintance 
with  bonds  during  the  war  period. 

23.  A  comprehensive  movement  is  under  way 
to  finance  export  trade. 

24.  When  foreign  credit  is  re-established  our 
products  will  find  a  greatly  augmented 
merchant  marine  ready  for  their  transpor¬ 
tation. 

25.  Our  country  possesses  greater  strength  in 
its  huge  resources  than  any  needs  growing 
out  of  present  conditions  can  exhaust. 


The  Packers’  Bill 

Opposition  to  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
for  Government  control  of  the  meat  packing  in¬ 
dustry  has  sprung  up  from  various  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  which  contends  that  adoption  of  this 
legislation  would  substitute  Government  for 
private  conduct  of  great  basic  industries. 

The  danger  of  such  a  measure  as  is  proposed 
for  control  of  the  packing  industry  is  that,  if 
passed,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  Government  control  of  what  are  essentially 
private  industries.  Government  control  of  the 
railroads  and  the  American  merchant  marine 
has  proved  so  greatly  inefficient  as  to  cause 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  industrial  field. 
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Improved  Method  for  Examination  of  Cacao 

Butter 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Heat  is  applied  and  the  apparatus  frequently 
shaken  until  a  clear  solution  of  fat  in  acetic  acid 
is  obtained.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to 
cool  with  constant  shaking,  without  removing 
it  from  the  glycerine  bath,  and  the  temperature 
noted  at  which  it  becomes  turbid.  By  not  re¬ 
moving  the  solution  from  the  glycerine  bath,  it 
cools  more  slowly,  and  permits  the  dissolution 
temperature  to  be  read  more  sharply  and  accur¬ 
ately.  The  fat  and  acid  should  be  measured 
very  carefully  as  small  variations  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  fat  and  acid  affect  the  results.  The  fat 
should  be  filtered  through  filter  paper  in  a  hot 
air  oven  (100°C.)  in  order  to  remove  traces  of 
moisture.  It  is  then  well  to  allow  it  to  cool 
somewhat  before  measuring  the  5cc.  sample 
and  to  measure  the  sample  and  standard  butter 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  acetic  acid  used 
was  labeled  “Acid  Acetic.  Glacial,  Contains 
99.5  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid.” 

Test  for  Hydrogenated  Oil,  Tallow,  Oleo 
Stearine,  Lard  and  Paraffin 

Mr.  Bloomberg’s  directions  for  making  the 
acetone  test  for  hydrogenated  oils  and  tallow 
are  to  dissolve  5  cc.  of  melted  fat  in  5  cc.  of 
acetone,  heating  if  necessary,  and  to  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  over  night  in  cold  water.  If 
tallow  or  hydrogenated  oil  are  present,  a  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  is  obtained.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  referee  that  these  directions  are  too  in¬ 
definite.  If  the  water  is  very  cold,  cacao  butter 
will  solidify  and  the  analyst  might  confuse  this 
with  the  precipitate  caused  by  tallow  or  hydro¬ 
genated  oil.  Indeed,  one  of  the  collaborators 
had  this  experience  and  reported  the  presence 
of  an  adulterant  in  a  sample  of  pure  cacao  but¬ 
ter.  If  the  room  is  not  too  warm  (say  at 
20-22°C)  the  solution  of  fat  in  acetone  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  hydrogenated  oil,  tallow,  oleo  stearine, 
lard,  or  paraffin  is  present,  a  precipitate  is  form¬ 
ed,  while  pure  cacao  butter  will  not  solidify 
or  precipitate. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the 
test,  Mr.  Bloomberg  suggests  using  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  acetone  and  carbon  tetrach- 
lorid  instead  of  acetone.  Since  fats  are  more 
soluble  in  this  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the 
solution  in  ice  water  for  5-30  minutes.  A  floc- 
culent  precipitate  is  obtained  if  hydrogenated 
oil,  tallow,  oleo  stearine,  lard  or  paraffin  is  pres¬ 
ent.  A  blank  should  be  run  using  pure  cacao 
butter.  Sometimes  a  precipitate  is  obtained  in 
a  sample  of  pure  butter,  so  if  the  sample  being 
tested  gives  a  precipitate,  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  ice  water  and  allowed  to  remain  at 
room  temperature  for  a  time.  If  the  precipitate 
is  only  solidified  cacao  butter,  it  will  melt  and 
go  into  solution ;  if  the  precipitate  is  due  to  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  fats,  it  will  not  melt  or 
go  into  solution.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  these 
substitutes  can  be  detected  by  this  method.  The 
acetone-carbon  tetrachloride  mixture  is  prefer¬ 
able. 


“Direct  Marketing”  Declared  Unfair 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 

analysis  should  be  made  of  the  situation  with  the 
idea  of  adopting  some  standard  differentials  in 
merchandising,  according  to  the  work  that  the 
wholesaler  has  to  do  under  different  circum¬ 
stances? 

The  problem  presented  is  a  difficult  one  for  it 
calls  for  harmonizing  conflicting  tendencies.  On 
the  one  hand,  is  the  tendency  to  maintain  the 
separate  independence  of  the  merchandising 
wholesaler.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  tendency 
to  reduce  the  wholesaler  to  the  position  of  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agent.  One  thing  is  certain :  it  is  time 
to  face  the  issue  squarely.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  subject  would  merit  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  of  the  wisest  whole¬ 
salers  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
study  and  preparing  a  report. 

The  wholesaler’s  function  furnishes  a  definite 
bond  of  interest  among  all  wholesalers.  I  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  perfecting  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  wholesalers  looking  toward  the 
protection  of  that  function.  We  need  some 
sort  of  super-organization  of  wholesalers  in 
general,  grocers,  dry  goods  dealers,  hardware 
dealers,  etc.,  which  would  serve  as  a  central  board 
of  strategy.  Consider  taxation  for  example.  The 
present  move  for  the  tax  on  sales  which  has  been 
largely  engineered  by  certain  interests  which 
stand  to  gain  by  that  movement  is  not  one  which 
in  my  judgment  would  be  beneficial  for 
for  wholesale  grocers  or  wholesalers  in  gen¬ 
eral  .  Most  of  the  schemes  for  taxing  sales 
tend  to  compel  combination  marketing.  That  is 
they  favor  the  concern  which  markets  directly 
and  which,  therefore,  has  the  smaller  number  of 
transfers  in  ownership.  All  those  who  favor  the 
maintenance  (of  the  separate  and  independent 
wholesalers  should  oppose  most  of  these  taxation 
schemes. 

- o - 

Decrease  in  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
in  Montana 

That  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods  and 
drugs  since  the  Montana  pure  food  and  drugs 
act  went  into  effect  is  shown  by  the  biennial 
reports  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  covering  the  past  eight 
years.  Of  the  number  of  samples  examined 
during  the  years  1913-14,  forty-one  per  cent 
was  adulterated  or  misbranded;  in  1915-16, 
thirty-five  per  cent;  in  1917-18,  twenty-five  per 
cent;  in  1919-20,  eighteen  per  cent.  These 
figures  represent  the  findings  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  food  and  drug  laboratory  on  samples 
from  foods  and  drugs  that  are  particularly 
liable  to  sophistication,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  board  states,  it  should  not  be  understood 
that  such  a  high  percentage  of  all  foods  and 
drugs  on  the  public  market  at  any  given  time 
was  illegal.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  per¬ 
centage  of  all  foods  and  drugs  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  but  food  and  drug  authorities 
throughout  the  states  agree  that  the  figure  is 
now  below  one  per  cent. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Tariff  Asked  For 
Edible  Oils 


Southern  Cottonseed  Crushers 
Make  Plea  Before  House 
Committee 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
of  America’s  largest  supply  of  salad 
oils  and  other  edible  oils  were  given  en¬ 
couragement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  Washington 
for  a  permanent  tariff  on  all  imported 
edible  oils.  The  hearings  have  been 
under  way  for  more'  than  three  months 
and  closed  with  a  final  plea  of  the 
Southern  cotton  seed  crushers  to  have 
Congress  put  up  high  protective  bars 
so  as  to  prevent  effectively  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Oriental  oils  from  Japan  and 
China.  Representatives  of  the  crushers 
were  given  assurance  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  by  Chairman  Fordney  of  the 
committee,  that  the  American  edible  oil 
interest  would  be  protected. 

Trade  Divided  on  Tariff 

The  question  of  protective  tariff  on 
salad  and  edible  oils  is  a  divided  ques¬ 
tion  within  the  ranks  of  the  edible  oil 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
dustry,  which  claims  the  distinction  of 
having  the  second  largest  industrial  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  United  States,  known 
as  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association,  produces  more  than  1,500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  alone, 
being  greater  than  the  combined  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  other  vegetable  oils  and 
equal  to  the  total  farm,  small  shop  and 
factory  production  of  lard,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  butter  production  of 
the  country.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  crude  cottonseed  oil  refined  is  used 
in  making  lard  substitutes  and  from  83 
to  92  per  cent  of  the  total  fats  and  oils 
used  in  making  lard  substitutes  is 
cottonseed  oil,  approximately  one 
billion  pounds  of  oil  being  consumed 
annually  in  this  country. 

No  Concerted  Action  Taken 

The  industry,  as  an  association,  has 
not  taken  any  joint  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  to  force  a  tariff  through  Con¬ 
gress  on  edible  oils  for  various 
reasons.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  within  the  ranks 
of  the  industry  individual  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  With  the 
fermer,  crusher  mill,  and  some  domestic 
refineries,  the  argument  is  all  for  a 
protective  tariff  which  will  double  the 
price  of  their  finished  product  in  the 
domestic  market.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  domestic  refinery,  which  imports 
large  quantities  of  coconut,  peanut  and 
soya  bean  oils  from  the  Orient.  So 
expanded  has  become  the  edible  oil  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  daily  supply  of  lard  com¬ 
pounds,  cooking  oils,  salad  oils,  etc., 
that  it  is  more  than  a  national  industry, 
having  become,  in  many  of  its  phases, 
an  inter-national  industry,  drawing  for 


its  raw  supplies  and  materials  from 
practically  every  country  in  the  world 
which  produces  oleaginous  nuts  and 
seeds. 

Argument  before  the  committee  of 
these  larger  concerns,  which  not  only 
refine  domestic  cottonseed  and  peanut 
oils,  but  import  even  large  stocks  from 
foreign  countries,  is  that  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  in  this  country 
produces  40  per  cent  more  fats  and  oils 
than  it  can  consume  it  must,  perforce, 
look  to  foreign  markets  for  sale  of  the 
surplus.  Contention  is  made  that  if  a 
tariff,  barring  imports  of  oils  to  this 
country  is  passed,  that  it  will  but  mean 
diverting  the  supply  that  formerly  came 
into  this  country  for  refining  and  re¬ 
sale,  direct  to  European  markets. 


Plentiful  Supply  of  Sugar,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Finds 

Beet  sugar  production  in  1920  exceed¬ 
ed  the  former  record  crop  of  1915  by  27 
per  cent,  and  reached  the  high  figure 
of  2,219,200,000  pounds,  according  to  a 
preliminary  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  increased 
yield  was  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  large  acreage  and  favorable  weather 
conditions.  Production  of  cane  sugar 
is  estimated  to  have  been  385,974,000 
pounds,  so  that  the  total  estimated 
sugar  crop  for  the  United  States  was 
2,605,174,000  pounds.  This  was  15  per 
cent  above  the  record  sugar  production 
for  the  United  States  in  1913,  and  53 
per  cent  above  that  of  1919.  Beet  sugar 
has  been  gaining  on  cane  sugar  in 
production  for  many  years,  taking  the 
lead  as  early  as  1906. 

Sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  said  to  be  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  consumed,  and  both  the 
total  and  per  capita  consumption  have 
steadily  increased.  The  per  capita  was 
71  pounds  a  year  during  1901-1905,  and 
78  pounds  during  1906-1910. 

In  1913  and  1914,  the  two  pre-war 
years,  the  per  capita  consumption  rose 
to  86  and  90.5  pounds,  respectively.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  1915,  it  drop¬ 
ped  to  87.5  pounds,  and  in  1916  to 
79.6  pounds.  A  rise  to  83.5  pounds  was 
noted  in  1917,  America’s  first  year  in 
the  war.  Despite  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  sugar  scarcity  in  1918,  the 
rate  that  year  was  78-7  pounds,  follow¬ 
ed  in  1919  by  84.2  pounds. 

Then  came  a  period  of  extraordinary 
sugar  consumption  with  92  pounds  in 
1920,  and  the  total  arose  to  the  enorm¬ 
ous  quantity  of  9,750,000,000  pounds, 
or  one  billion  pounds  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 


Now  It  Is  Jiffy-Pie 

The  Jiffy  Dessert  Company,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis.,  maker  of  Jiffy-Jell,  is 
now  advertising  Jiffy-Pie,  said  to  be 
“Real  Demon  Pie  by  Simply  Adding 
Water.” 

A  free  package  is  offered  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  two  packages  of  Jiffy-Jell. 
Newspaper  advertisements  contain  a 
coupon  for  the  grocer  making  the  sale 
to  turn  in  to  the  manufacturers  for 
redemption  at  full  retail  price. 
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Almond  Growers  Ask 
For  Tariff 

Brief  Filed  With  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the 
House 


In  support  of  an  appeal  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a 
pound  on  almonds  in  the  shell  and  15 
cents  a  pound  on  shelled  almonds,  the 
California  Almond  Growers’  Exchange 
of  San  Francisco  has  filed  a  brief  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  reasons 
advanced  and  a  history  of  the  almond 
industry  are  told  by  the  exchange  as 
follows: 

“The  California  Almond  Growers’ 
Exchange  is  a  non-profit,  co-operative 
association  of  3800  almond  growers, 
representing  85  per  cent  of  the  almond 
crop  produced  in  America.  The  object 
of  the  exchange  is  to  market  the  al¬ 
monds  of  its  members  at  cost  diffuse 
knowledge,  improve  culture  and  to  do 
anything  possible  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industry. 

“At  the  present  time  the  tariff  is  the 
lowest  since  the  Civil  War.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  grower  has  not  heretofore  been 
concerned  in  the  tariff  on  shelled  al¬ 
monds,  as  the  limited  crop  of  American 
grown  almonds  has  not  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  undertake  the  shelling  of  al¬ 
monds.  Now,  however,  with  an  increase 
in  production  of  more  than  500  per  cent, 
and  further  increases  soon  to  follow, 
and  with  the  market  for  almonds  in 
the  shell  limited  to  the  holidays,  the 
American  grower  must  shell  almonds  or 
decrease  the  output.  The  American 
grower  is  therefore,  for  the  first  time, 
vitally  concerned  in  a  fair  tariff  on 
shelled  almonds.  Since  almonds  in 
Europe  shell  four  to  one,  and  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  approximately  three  to  one,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  American  grower  that  the 
tariff  on  shelled  almonds  should  be  at 
least  three  times  as  great  as  that  on 
almonds  in  the  shell. 

“The  investment  of  the  American  al¬ 
mond  grower  in  land  and  improvements 
is  estimated  at  $65,000,000,  representing 
more  than  100,000  acres,  bearing  and 
non-bearing,  mostly  non-bearing.  Rough¬ 
ly,  80  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  for 
almonds  annually  is  for  shelled  almonds, 
the  sale  of  almonds  in  the  shell  being 
confined  very  largely  to  the  holiday 
trade. 

“In  1919,  under  the  most  prosperous 
marketing  conditions  this  country  has 
experienced,  the  California  almond 
grower,  with  a  price  that  did  not  yield 
to  him  more  than  the  cost  of  production, 
plus  a  fair  interest  on  his  investment, 
could  not  sell  his  1919  crop,  and  there 
is  today  in  the  warehouse  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  the  1919  crop  that  could 
not  be  sold  because  of  the  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  almonds  for  sale  in  the  shell  and 
the  low  price  relatively  at  which  al¬ 
monds  from  the  Mediterranean  were 
imported. 

“The  ever-increasing  cost  of  labor  is 
a  serious  problem,  and  while  we  admit 
that  the  cost  of  labor  in  1920  is  higher 
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Exports  of  Foodstuffs  for  1920 

The  following  statement  of  exports  of  domestic  breadstuffs,  cottonseed  oil, 
meat  and  dairy  products,  from  the  United  States  for  1920,  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce: 

Month  of  December  12  Months  Ended  Dec. 
EXPORTS  BY  GROUPS  1920  1919  1920  1919 


Breadstuffs  . Dollars  96  237  603  55  775  9S9  1  079  085  838  920  301  977 

Cottonseed  oil  . Pounds  41  421  005  10  787  920  184  753  824  193  133  201 

Cottonseed  oil . Dollars  5  103  410  2  381  277  34  874  790  40  890  268 

Meat  and  dairy  products.  .Dollars  52  866  131  63  231  397  544  074  050  1  160  643  133 

Barley  . Bushels  2  520  191  433  899  17  854  227  37  611  840 

Barley  . Dollars  2  988  988  765  718  27  165  189  53  832  319 

Corn  . Bushels  3  041  087  1  525  989  17  761  420  11  192  533 

Corn  . Dollars  3  311  386  2  285  728  26  453  681  18  624  386 

Oats  . Bushels  466  370  3  432  242  12  877  874.  55  294  479 

Oats  . Dollars  312  362  2  909  409  12  338  104  46  435  294 

Rye  . Bushels  5  626  331  2  419  546  57  070  490  32  898  166 

Rye  . Dollars  11  393  189  3  827  147  122  239  537  61  786  232 

Wheat  . Bushels25  896  270  9  519  706  218  280  231  148  086  470 

Wheat  . Dollars  61  525  797  23  006  580  596  957  796  356  898  296 

Flour  . Barrels  951  730  1  312  982  19  853  952  26  449  881 

Flour  . Dollars  10  167  090  14  331  688  224  472  448  293  452  748 

Beef,  canned  . Pounds  399  916  1  886  835  24  059  711  53  867  327 

Beef,  canned  . Dollars  160  734  752  388  5  951  629  20  672  964 

Beef,  fresh  . Pounds  1  583  434  6  061  769  89  649  148  174  426  99-9 

Beef,  fresh  . Dollars  216  244  1  198  704  17  564  887  40  280  747 

Beef,  pickled,  etc . Pounds  3  053  993  3  135  069  25  771  176  42  804  724 

Beef,  pickled,  etc . Dollars  410  143  578  354  3  659  815  8  739  141 

Oleo  oil  . Pounds  6  943  277  6  008  652  74  368  344  75  585  164 

Oleo  oil  . Dollars  1  341  499  1  672  743  16  585  209  22  025  340 

Bacon  . . ;..  .Pounds  68  784  322  58  982  754  636  678  440  1  190  297  494 

Bacon  . Dollars  15  907  184  15  724  836  156  298  769  373  913  227 

Hams  and  shoulders . Pounds  14  491  763  15  688  297  185  246  755  596  795  663 

Hams  and  shoulders  . Dollars  3  984  558  4  274  079  50  887  588  189  428  837 

Lard  . Pounds  90  080  092  63  645  722  612  249  951  760  901  611 

Lard  . Dollars  19  952  553  18  406  302  143  371  441  237  983  449 

Neutral  lard  . Pounds  1  207  693  293  316  23  238  071  22  957  137 

Neutral  lard  . Dollars  303  289  98  378  5  806  042  7  725  983 

Pork,  pickled  . Pounds  2  691  452  4  125  550  38  724  241  34  113  875 

Pork,  pickled  . Dollars  454  536  871  748  7  671  169  8  632  518 

Lard  compounds . Pounds  4  689  443  2  608  972  32  051  458  124  962  950 

Lard  compounds  . Dollars  838  874  686  905  7  218  845  31  605  885 

Milk,  condensed,  etc . Pounds  20  058  590  76  783  397  414  250  021  852  865  414 

Milk,  condensed,  etc . Dollars  3  116  640  11  238  024  65  239  020  121  893  337 
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than  will  probably  prevail  in  future 
years,  yet  minimum  wage  laws  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
expect  any  material  decline  in  the  cost 
of  labor.  Freight  rates  have  advanced 
from  a  pre-war  cost  of  $1.40  to  $2.40  per 
hundred  today.  We  likewise  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  possibility  of  decrease  in 
freight  rates  in  the  immediate  future. 
While  the  cost  of  foreign  labor  based 
on  European  money  has  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  war,  yet  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  exchange  the  actual  cost, 
based  on  the  American  dollar,  is  less 
today  than  pre-war. 

“We  do  not  base  our  appeal  on  the 
conditions  of  today,  but  we  are  willing 
to  submit  the  data  prepared  prior  to 
these  abnormal  conditions  as  the  basis 
on  which  we  appeal  to  you  for  a  tariff. 
We  attach  a  compilation  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  import  tariff  on  almonds, 
which  was  prepared  early  in  1919,  and 
which  represents  figures  based  on  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

“The  summary  of  our  statement  in 
brief  is  this:  That  unless  the  American 
grower  is  given  a  tariff  on  shelled 
almonds  of  not  less  than  three  times  as 
great  as  that  on  almonds  in  the  shell 
he  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  present 
production,  as  the  year  round  demand 
is  for  shelled  almonds,  which  are  used 
constantly  in  the  manufacture  of  year 
round  products.  As  the  tariff  now 
reads,  it  means  that  the  importer  and 
foreign  grower  is  selling  in  this  country 
shelled  almonds  at  a  rate  of  duty  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  assessed  on  almonds 
in  the  shell.  In  other  words,  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
100  pounds  of  almonds  in  the  shell  is 
$3.  If  these  almonds  are  shelled  in 
Europe  they  yield  25  pounds  of  kernels 
which  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for  shelled 
almonds  means  a  revenue  of  $1  for  an 
equal  amount  of  production  abroad. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  ALMONDS 

(Note  the  increased  importations  from  the 


year  1900-01). 

Pounds  Pounds 

1900- 01  _  5.140.232  1910-11  _ 15,522,712 

1901- 02  -  9,868,982  1911-12  _ 17,231,458 

1902- 03  _  8,142.164  1913  . 19,348,462 

1903- 04  _  9,838.852  1914  . 14,868,426 

1904- 05  - 11,745,081  1915  . 15.855,039 

1905- 06  - 15,009,326  1916  . 21,576,267 

1906- 07  - 14,233,613  1917  . 22,782,447 

1907- 08  _ 17,144.968  1918  . 27,694,131 

1908- 09  _ 11 .029.421  1919  . 35  JOfi.nfi 

1909- 10  _ 18,556,356  *1920  . 22,358,818 


*One  month,  December,  not  included. 

TARIFF  ON  ALMONDS 

Shelled  Unshelled 

Morrill  tariff,  1861  .  10c  6c 

Mills  bill  .  7.25e  5c 

McKinley  bill,  1890  .  7.25c  5c 

Wilson  bill.  1894  .  5c  3c 

Dingley  bill,  1897  .  6c  4c 

Wilson  bill,  1913  .  4c  3c 


To  Make  Swiss  Chocolate  in  U.  S. 

Souchard  S.  A.  of  Neuchatel,  Switzer¬ 
land  announce  the  granting  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  manufacturering  and  importing 
franchise  to  Horace  L.  Day  Company  of 
New  York.  This  contract  extends  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  to  import 
their  goods  under  their  name  and  trade 
marks  in  the  United  States.  Souchard 
chocolate  and  cocoa  are  already  known 
to  the  American  trade.  An  expert  from 
the  main  office  in  Switzerland  will  be 
permanently  located  in  New  York  to 
represent  his  company. 


Advertising  Campaign  for 
Prunes  and  Apricots 

Regarding  the  proposed  advertising 
campaign  of  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
FI.  G.  Coy  Kendahl,  general  manager, 
recently  made  the  following  statement: 

“Our  association  has  in  preparation 
the  most  extensive  advertising  program 
ever  prepared  for  a  product  of  the  soil. 
This  will  be  compined  with  all  sorts  of 
publicity  work,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
extending  and  developing  the  sale  of 
‘Sunsweet’  prunes.  The  increase  in 
acreage  coming  into  bearing  with  the 
1922  crop  and  continuing  for  about  six 
years  means  a  tremendous  increase  in 
tonnage,  and  to  develop  the  domestic 
markets  to  meet  the  greater  supply  our 
advertising  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

“In  the  way  of  immediate  publicity 
work,  the  campaign  begun  in  New  York 
at  the  close  of  last  year  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  its  scope  greatly  extended. 
During  February  we  will  start  local 
publicity  in  the  following  cities:  Chica¬ 
go,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Wichita,  Kan.  This  will  be  designed 
principally  to  move  the  present  crop. 

“Pitted  prunes  in  the  bakery  pro¬ 
ducts  field  have  given  wonderful  satis¬ 
faction  and  in  the  Middle  West,  where 
they  have  been  chiefly  exploited, 
several  surprising  features  have  been 
developed.  Prune  bread  and  pies  are 


now  made  extensively  in  eight  cities, 
with  six  more  to  be  added  shortly.  One 
product  which  has  met  with  instant 
success  has  been  prune  bar,  the  fruit 
used  as  a  filler  in  crackers  or  sweet 
biscuits,  in  place  of  figs.  Already  38 
prominent  biscuit  companies  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  are  dealing  with 
the  association.  Pitted  prunes  are 
automatically  making  a  market  for 
themselves  for  hundreds  of  cars. 

“National  women’s  magazines,  daily 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  booklets  and 
pamphlets  and  other  educational  medi¬ 
ums  will  be  utilized  to  extend  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  prunes  in  every  possible 
form  during  the-  next  five  years.  We 
are  stabilizing  and  developing  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  are  creating  a  present  and 
growing  market  in  the  future.” 


National  Corn  Meal  Week  Suggested 

The  Federation  of  Nebraska  Retailers 
has  indorsed  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
its  members  that  a  national  corn  meal 
week  be  named  in  March  to  aid  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  and  other  states  to 
find  a  market  for  their  surplus  stores  of 
corn. 

A  committee  to  plan  for  the  corn  meal 
week  have  been  appointed  by  President 
Anderson.  According  to  present  plans 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  induce  every 
family  in  the  United  States  to  buy  two 
pounds  of  corn  meal  during  the  week. 
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U.  S.  Canned  Foods 
Popular  in  Britain 

Well  Known  American  Brands 
May  be  Found  in  Nearly 
All  Shops 


That  American  canned  foods  are  pop¬ 
ular  in  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Edgar  A.  Foley,  Commission¬ 
er  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  London,  to  E.  G.  Montgomery, 
in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Markets  Ser¬ 
vice.  It  says,  in  part: 

“American  canned  fruits  have  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  for  themselves 
in  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  grocery  and 
fruit  shops  one  can  see  the  well-known 
U.  S.  brands  that  have  long  since  be¬ 
come  staples  in  the  American  house¬ 
hold. 

“So  wide  has  been  this  distribution 
that  in  five  stores  within  a  radius  of 
two  blocks  from  Cross  &  Blackwell’s 
factory  I  counted  four  stores  carrying 
U.  S.  canned  foods  and  pickles.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  some  accomplishment  to 
put  American  pickles  and  canned  goods 
on  sale  opposite  the  Cross  &  Blackwell 
works.  American  peaches,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots  and  plums  have  all  had  a  good  sale 
and  wide  distribution,  and  to  within  the 
last  few  months  have  brought  top 
prices. 

Stocks  Are  Heavy 

“Large  stores  of  canned  foods  were 
held  here  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  last  season,  but  as  the  demand  was 
good,  local  merchants  purchased  heavy 
stores  for  this  season  at  good  prices. 
They  forgot  to  figure  on  these  canteen 
stores,  held  mostly  in  France,  with  the 
result  of  that  when  speculators  and 
others  bought  these  canteen  stocks  and 
brought  them  to  England,  there  was  a 
large  oversupply.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  present  supply  is  about  3,000,000 
cases  above  the  normal  supply. 

“The  result  has,  of  course,  been  an 
enormous  drop  in  all  prices  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  many  firms  for  large 
amounts.  There  is  now  no  recognized 
price  for  any  goods,  and  any  quantities 
of  peaches,  pears  or  apricots  can  be 
purchased  for  50  per  cent  of  the  im¬ 
porting  price. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Firm 

“An  exception  to  this  rule  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  crop.  In 
spite  of  adverse  conditions,  this  market 
remains  firm,  and  the  product  is  in  de¬ 
mand. 

“It  comes  directly  in  competition  with 
a  great  deal  of  colonial  pine,  but  the 
high  quality  of  the  pack  gives  it  a 
place  of  its  own.  We  can  well  be  proud 
of  this  pack.  The  cubes  are  even,  and 
the  slices  are  likewise  even  and  well 
cut.  The  colonials  are  far  behind  in 
pack.  Their  idea  is  to  cut  the  pine  in 
any  shape  to  get  it  into  the  can.  The 
result  is  a  very  poor  pack  and  a  result¬ 
ant  poor  price. 

“There  is  practically  no  American 
jam  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.” 


Removal  of  British  Embargo  on  Yeast 

Consul  General  R.  P.  Skinner  cabled 
from  London,  January  12,  1921,  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  prohibition 
against  the  exportation  of  yeast  had 
been  removed. 
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Definite  Labeling  Urged  For 
Fruit  Products 

How  to  label  jams,  jellies,  preserves 
and  marmalades  in  order  that  purchas¬ 
ers  may  obtain  the  particular  variety 
they  desire  to  buy  is  outlined  in  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  issued  by  the  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  joint  committee  on  definitions 
and  standards  for  food  products  has  not 
yet  issued  standards  for  jams,  jellies, 
preserves  and  marmalades,  although  the 
question  of  definition  and  standards  for 
these  products  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  following  statement  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for 
the  guidance  of  manufacturers  pending 
the  issuance  of  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

“Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  have  shown  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  methods  of  preparing  preserves, 
jams,  marmalades  and  fruit  jellies  have 
been  undergoing  changes  in  recent 
years,  so  that  at  the  present  time  these 
foods,  as  they  are  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  are  prepared  from  a 
greater  variety  of  materials  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Fresh  fruit,  pre¬ 
served,  canned  and  dried  fruit  are  all 
being  used.  In  some  types  the  fruit  is 
ripe  and  in  others  unripe.  Sugar  and 
corn  sirup  are  used  as  sweeteners  of 
preserves,  and  it  is  expected  that  malt 
sugar  and  other  wholesome  sirups  will 
be  used  during  the  coming  season.  Some 
products  are  acidulated  by  the  use  of 
phosphoric,  lactic  or  tartaric  acid.  Due 
to  the  different  kinds  of  materials  that 
are  used,  the  products  of  different  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  sometimes  different 
brands  of  the  same  manufacturer,  may 
differ  in  the  important  characteristic  of 
flavor  and  consistency.  The  Bureau 
considers  that  the  purchasers  should 
be  afforded  means  by  which  they  can 
distinguish  the  particular  variety  of 
preserves,  jam,  marmalade  or  fruit  jel¬ 
ly  which  suits  their  taste,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  deems  it  desirable  that  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  which  give  the  food  its  char¬ 
acter  should  be  stated  upon  the  label.” 


A  Coming  Peach  and  Fig  Campaign 

The  California  Peach  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Fresno,  is  preparing  to  spend 
$125,000  in  a  special  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  spring  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  J.  F. 
Niswander,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  The  advertising  drive  will  be 
particularly  devoted  to  territory  east 
of  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  planned  to 
bring  more  intimately  to  the  attention 
of  the  consumers  the  qualities  of  both 
the  Blue  Ribbon  peach  and  fig.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  spent  largely  in 
trade  journals,  window  displays  and 
newspapers.  The  name  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  changed  to  the  California 
Peach  &  Fig  Growers. 


The  C.  F.  Sauer  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
is  putting  on  the  market  a  new  product, 
“Rum-O,”  which  is  an  imitation  rum 
and  brandy  flavor  designed  solely  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  may  be  used  in 
nonalcoholic  egg  nog  and  punch;  in 
mince  meat,  fruit  cake,  plum  pudding 
and  sauces  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  rum  or  brandy 
in  recipes  calling  for  these  ingredients. 
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California  Fruit  Pack 
Shows  Decline 

Over  Two  Million  Cases  Below 
Level  of  1919,  But  Larger 
Than  in  1918 


The  Canners  League  of  California 
has  just  announced  through  Secretary 
McKinney  of  San  Francisco  totals  by 
varieties  showing  the  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  packs  of  California  for  1920. 
Mr.  McKinney  announces  that  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  canners  through¬ 
out  California  have  been  carefully  com¬ 
piled  and  those  in  northern  and  central 
California  have  been  gathered  person¬ 
ally,  those  in  Southern  California  by 
H.  M.  Miller,  director  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association’s  inspection  work 
in  Los  Angeles,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  canners’  association  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

The  1920  pack  figures  as  announced 
are  presented  below  and  with  them  the 
1919  and  1918  pack  figures  for  compari¬ 
son.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  1920  pack 
in  both  fruits  and  vegetables  is  smaller 
than  last  year,  as  was  anticipated,  while 
vegetables  are  smaller  also  than  1918 
and  1917.  The  fruit  pack  in  1920  was 
larger  than  1918  and  has  been  exceeded 
only  in  1919.  Eliminating  the  latter  year 
which  was  one  of  abnormally  large 
production  of  canned  fruits  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  all  of  the  items  of  any  import¬ 
ance  were  packed  in  slightly  larger 
quantity  than  in  1918,  and  cling  peaches 
materially  larger,  in  this  item  even  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  1919  pack.  The  total  pack 
is  a  surprise  and  the  figures  show  it  to 
have  been  somewhat  above  anticipa¬ 
tions. 

Tomatoes  and  tomato  products  show  a 
material  reduction  in  pack  below  1919, 
1918  and  1917.  Canned  tomatoes  have 
been  packed  in  1920  to  the  extent  of 
less  than  half  of  either  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  seasons.  Canned  spinach  shows  a 
notable  quantity  and  is  an  increase  over 
1919.  The  Canners’  League  figures  are 
as  follows; 

FRUITS  (ALL  GRADES  AND  SIZES) 
1920  1919  1918 

Cases  Cases  Cases 

Apples  .  9  041  134  245  167,705 

Apricots  _ 2,312  020  4.395,204  2,233,314 

Blackberries  ..  161,359  114,349  119.111 

Cherries  .  647,977  460  614  360  090 

Grapes  .  114.886  104,446  99.068 

Loganberries  14,267  11,708  48,992 

Pears . 1,184  288  1.071.687  811,950 

Free  peaches  ..1,547.687  1  962,700  1  393  595 

Cling  peaches  5,205,511  5,096  249  3,122,458 

Plums  .  164,740  280  261  148,577 

Raspberries  .  233  4,015 

Strawberries  .  .  5,525  22,123  2  002 

Other  fruits...  15,562  42,584  432,860 


Total  cases  11,382  863  13,696  403  8.943.737 
VEGETABLES  (ALL  GRADES  &  SIZES) 
Asparagus  ...1,024  813  1,031  269  902,236 

Beans,  string  99,269  154.278  155,123 

Peas  .  366,679  191  564  265  970 

Tomatoes  ...1,858  822  3,809,979  3.884.973 
Tomato  prod’ts  833  019  885,906  1,809,805 

Spinach  .  685  228  476  866) 

Other  vegetab’s  382,116  501,657)1,267,713 

Total  cases  5,249,946  7,051,519  8  285.820 

Grand  total 

pack,  cases  16,632,809  20,747,922  17,229,557 


Fruit  Preservers  to  Advertise 

An  advertising  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  to  a  greater  consumption  of 
jams,  preserves  and  jellies,  is  included 
in  the  program  of  the  National  Pre¬ 
servers’  and  Fruit  Products’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  January  17  and  18. 
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Warns  of  Bills  to  Fix 
Profit  Margins 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  Predicts  Flood 
of  Legislation 


The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  issed  a  special  warning 
to  members  against  an  anticipated  flood 
of  legislation  especially  tending  to  fix 
prices  or  arbitrarily  limit  profits.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  and  urging  members  to 
keep  a  sharp  outlook,  the  circular  of 
Secretary  Toulme  and  Chairman  F.  R. 
Drake  of  the  legislative  committee,  says 
in  part: 

“Forty  State  Legislatures  are  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  thousands  of  bills,  relating  to 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  will  be  introduced 
during  the  season. 

“From  present  indications,  it  seems 
that  there  will  be  introduced  in  many 
States  bills  which  would  give  to  cer¬ 
tain  commissions  power  to  fix  prices 
and  margins  of  profits  in  the  sale  of 
commodities.  Many  of  these  bills  were 
introduced  during  1919  and  1920.  From 
an  economic  standpoint,  bills  of  this 
nature  are  unsound.  They  would 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
prices.  They  would  make  the  particu¬ 
lar  state  in  which  they  are  introduced 
a  community  unto  itself,  for  certainly 
no  manufacturer  or  distributer  would 
ship  into  that  State.  They  would  tend 
to  discourage  merchants  within  the 
State — thus  curtailing  production, 
making  ‘long’  the  demand  and  ‘short’ 
the  supply,  with  resultant  increased 
prices  to  the  public. 

“Prices  do  not  depend  upon  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  no  State  can  of  itself  ad¬ 
minister  the  distribution  of  its  food 
products.  There  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  home 
and  foreign  markets.  Federal  regula¬ 
tions,  utilitarian  conditions,  condition 
of  the  various  means  of  transportation, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

“Bills  of  this  nature,  if  enacted, 
would  paralyze  the  distribution  of  any 
but  home-produced  commodities,  and 
would  badly  cripple  the  latter.  They 
would  be  subversive  of  their  very  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  If  com¬ 
missions  and  boards  appointed  in  the 
various  States  are  to  be  given  power  to 
decide  what  they  consider  fair  prices 
for  commodities,  there  will  surely  be 
wide  variations  in  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  throughout  the  country, 
resulting  in  endless  confusion  to 
merchants  who  conduct  both  an  inter¬ 
state  and  an  intrastate  business. 

“It  is  most  important  that  no  com¬ 
mittee  of  individuals  or  commissions, 
be  given  power  to  fix  the  percentage  of 
profit  that  shall  be  made  on  commodi¬ 
ties.  If  the  merchant  has  no  monopoly 
and  acts  independently  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  making  prices,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  charge  such  prices  as  he 
deems  proper,  which  would  of  course 
have  to  be  the  open  market  prices  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  National  Association  has 
always  opposed  unfair  practices  and 
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the  taking  of  excessive  profits.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  our 
economic  problems  that  the  remedy 
does  not  lie '  in  additional  legislation  or 
the  promulgation  of  regulation.” 

Cocoanut  Importers  Oppose 
Increase  in  Duty 

Declaring  that  an  increased  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  shredded  Ceylon 
cocoanut,  as  proposed  by  domestic  man¬ 
ufacturers,  would  force  their  product 
from  the  market,  in  addition  to  creating 
a  monopoly  in  this  country,  shredded 
cocoanut  importers  have  filed  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  enactment  of  what 
they  termed  “legislation  at  the  expense 
of  the  public”  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress. 

Leading  importers  of  cocoanut  state 
that  the  present  tariff  was  sufficient  to 
give  the  home  industry  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  needed;  that  instead  of  paying  the 
high  wages  claimed  to  workers  in  their 
plants,  only  ordinary  laborers  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  whose  salaries  were  such 
that  any  other  field  would  prove  as 
profitable,  and  that  the  public  would 
be  forced  to  take  any  quality  of  goods 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  see  fit 
to  give  them  if  foreign  shredded  cocoa- 
nut  were  kept  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  shredded  cocoanut  declare 
that  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  keep  out 
Ceylon  shredded  cocoanut  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  tariff,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  an  increased  duty  in 
order  to  continue  business.  Unless 
they  are  given  conditions  at  least  equal 
to  foreign  competitors,  they  assert,  the 
domestic  industry  might  as  well  close 
its  doors.  They  point  out  that  even  with 
a  new  duty  granted,  as  asked  for,  this 
would  more  than  be  offset  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  sanitary  equipment 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  the 
expense  of  cleanliness  and  the  vastly 
higher  wages  paid  the  American  work¬ 
man  in  comparison  to  that  paid  the  na¬ 
tive  workman  in  Ceylon. 

Trade  Commission  s  Position 
on  Price  Guarantees 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  today 
made  the  following  announcement  with 
respect  to  guarantee  against  decline: 

“The  Commission  received  so  many 
complaints  about  the  practice  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  guaranteeing  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  wholesalers,  against 
decline  in  price,  that  an  extensive  in¬ 
quiry  was  made,  resulting  in  expres¬ 
sions  from  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  manufacturing  and  selling  con¬ 
cerns  including  associations  whose  trade 
represented  membership  must  be  more 
than  double  the  number  of  individual 
statements.  From  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
replies,  the  results  shown  may  be  taken 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  differ 
ence  in  business  opinion  on  this  subject. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
therefore,  will  consider  each  case  cf 
complaint  of  this  character  upon  the 
facts  shown  in  the  specific  case,  apply- 
cream  and  milk  is  taxable.  It  does  hold 
ing  the  legal  tests  thereto,  without  eith¬ 
er  approval  nor  disapproval  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  soundness  of  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  before  the  commission  for  and 
against  this  practice. 
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Hearing  on  “Adulterated  But¬ 
ter”  February  25 

Representatives  of  the  adulterated 
butter,  pure  butter  and  oleomargarine 
interests  will  be  given  a  hearing  befox'e 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
William  M.  Williams,  February  25,  at 
10  a,  m.,  on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General,  relative  to  the  taxi- 
bility  of  adulterated  butter.  Informa 
tion  reaching  the  Commissioner  is  that 
there  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  concerned  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  levy  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  butter  made  from  “sour 
cream  and  milk”. 

The  Attorney  General’s  decision  does 
not  hold  that  butter  made  from  sour 
cream  and  milk  is  taxable.  It  does  hold 
that  “a  grade  of  butter  produced  from 
decomposed  or  rancid  cream,  which  has 
been  neutralized  with  chemicals  before 
churning,  or  from  cream  which  is  high 
in  acid  and  has  a  bad  odor,  and  which 
has  been  neutralized  with  chemicals 
before  churning,  is  adulterated  butter, 
and  is  subject  to  a  tax  as  such  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  under  Sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Act  of  1902.” 

The  effective  date  of  the  Treasury 
decision  issued  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion  has  been  postponed  from  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  to  April  1,  to  permit  of  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

Dairy  associations  will  make  a  united 
effort  to  obtain  modification  of  the  re¬ 
cent  ruling  of  Attorney  General  Palmer, 
fixing  the  meaning  of  “adulterated  but¬ 
ter.” 

They  will  ask  for  an  exception  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  butter  produced 
from  cream  which  is  “high  in  acid”  and 
has  a  bad  odor,  etc.,  and  will  ask  that 
the  words  quoted  be  struck  out.  The 
Attorney  General’s  opinion  hinged  on 
two  questions  propounded  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  collector  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(1)  Is  a  grade  of  butter  produced 
from  decomposed  or  rancid  cream, 
which  has  been  neutralized  with  chemi¬ 
cals  before  churning,  adulterated  butter 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  4,  Act  of 
May  9,  1902,  and  therefore,  taxable  as 
such,  and 

(2)  Is  a  grade  of  butter  produced 
from  cream  which  is  high  in  acid  and 
has  a  bad  odor,  and  which  has  been 
neutralized  with  chemicals  before 
churning,  adulterated  butter  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  4,  Act  of  May  9, 
1902,  and,  therefore,  taxable  as  such? 

Both  these  questions  were  answered 
by  saying  that  they  constituted  adul¬ 
terated  butter.  The  dairymen  say  that 
the  expression  “high  in  acid”  makes  an 
unfair  classification. 

It  is  announced  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  adulterated  butter 
under  the  ruling  has  been  postponed 
until  April  1,  pending  the  hearing  set 
for  February  25. 


Appointed  Selling  Agent 

Arthur  F.  Wille  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  recently  appointed  selling 
agent  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  for  their  C.  F.  C.  A.  and  Alas¬ 
ka  Packers’  Association  units.  Its  ter¬ 
ritory  is  from  and  including  Rochester 
east  to  the  metropolitan  district.  This 
business  will  be  handled  through  the 
company’s  three  offices  in  Syracuse, 
Albany  and  Rochester. 
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Unjustly  Accusing  the  Specialty 
Manufacturer 

(From  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce) 
There  is  something  eminently  unfair 
to  the  breakfast  food  manufacturers  in 
the  observation  contained  in  a  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  when  it 
says: 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
price  of  grains,  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  price  of  breakfast 
foods  in  packages.  These  prices 
are  maintained  at  the  highest  point 
in  spite  of  agitation.  Dealers  now 
report  a- declining  demand  *  *  * 

The  custom  of  price  fixing  on  food 
products  may  bring  about  another 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Without  the  slightest  disposition  to 
defend  price  fixing  or  the  maintenance 
of  high  levels  of  price,  the  selection  of 
a  specialty  for  an  observation  like  this 
is  neither  fair  to  the  specialty  manu¬ 
facturers  nor  a  truthful  basis  on  which 
the  consumers  should  form  their  opin¬ 
ions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  specialty  is 
not,  never  was,  never  will  be  a  “neces¬ 
sary  of  life,”  and  specialty  men  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  so  represented  it.  It  is 
frankly  presented  as  a  high  grade 
product,  presumably  made  of  selected 
materials  and  more  or  less  elaborately 
manufactured.  It  carries  with  it  the 
guarantee  of  its  permanence  and  relia¬ 
bility,  and  if  the  consumer  does  not 
care  to  buy  the  specialty  he  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  do  so,  because  most 
specialties  are  practically  duplicated  in 
bulk  products  not  carrying  an  identi¬ 
fying  brand  name. 

Specialty  Men  and  War  Boosting 

To  accuse  specialty  manufacturers  of 
unnecessarily  advancing  prices  is  quite 
unfair  because  it  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  during  a  large 
part  of  the  war  specialty  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  struggling  at  their  own  sacri¬ 
fice  to  keep  the  price  of  their  products 
down.  Stability  of  price  is  a  large  asset 
to  specialty  manufacturers;  they  very 
much  dislike  to  either  advance  or  re¬ 
duce  an  established  price;  it  upsets  all 
their  calculations  as  well  as  those  of 
the  distributers.  For  this  reason  prices 
on  specialties  are  usually  set  on  a  fair 
average  which  will  take  care  of  sharp 
advances  in  raw  material  as  well  as 
reasonable  declines. 

In  many  specialties  the  raw  material 
is  by  no  means  the  dominant  factor  of 
price;  manufacturing  costs,  sales  ex¬ 
pense,  advertising,  packaging  and  main¬ 
tained  profits  being  quite  as  important 
as  the  cost  of  raw  material.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  when  bulk  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  grains,  were  “kiting”  to 
dizzy  heights  specialty  men  took  their 
losses  in  the  hope  that  the  increase  in 
their  materials  was  temporary.  In  the 
long  run  it  continued  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  either  advance  prices  or 
reduce  the  size  of  the  package,  but 
neither  of  these  was  a  popular  move. 
The  declines  in  bulk  materials  in  re¬ 
cent  months  have  been  so  precipitous 
that  few  manufacturers  of  specialties 
could  think  of  prudently  reducing  costs 
until  raw  materials  had  struck  a  fair 
and  permanent  level,  which  could  be 
depended  upon  for  months  ahead.  A 
rapid  decline  would  be  unfair  to  the 
trade  and  perhaps  offer  false  hope  to 
the  consumer. 

Specialties  are  not  creatures  of  the 
moment  and  sales  campaigns  are  not 
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based  upon  rapid  fluctuations,  nor  ex¬ 
penses  of  advertising  policy  and  sales 
methods,  but  rather  upon  definite  prin¬ 
ciples  looking  toward  continuity  and 
stability.  Besides,  raw  material  is 
stocked  far  ahead  of  actual  uses.  Even 
if  food  manufacturers  were  guilty  of 
the  things  charged,  they  would  be  far 
more  mindful  of  “a  reported  declining 
demand”  than  they  would  of  a  few 
cents  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the 
price.  When  demand  for  any  food  prod¬ 
uct,  bulk  or  specialty,  ceases  or  shows 
decline,  prudent  business  men  as  a  rule 
recognize  that  a  period  of  real  danger 
is  at  hand. 


Minnesota  Bill  Requires 

Beverage  License  Fee 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Legislature  which  provides  that 
any  person  manufacturing,  selling  or 
distributing  any  carbonated  or  still  bev¬ 
erages  in  bottles  or  other  containers 
shall  obtain  a  license  from  the  dairy 
and  food  commissioner.  The  license 
fee  is  $25  per  year. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  defines  “carbon¬ 
ated  or  still  beverages”  and  reads  as 
follows: 

A  “Corbonated  or  Still  Beverage’  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  bevearge 
made  of  pure  cane  or  beet  sugar,  or  of  such 
harmless  substitutes  for  sugar  as  may  be 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  with 
pure  flavoring  materials,  with  or  without 
fruit  acids  and  coloring  materials,  and  the 
finished  product  shall  contain  not  less  than 
seven  per  centum  of  sugar  and  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  alcohol  by 
volume.  The  term  “Carbonated  or  Still  Bev¬ 
erage”  shall  include  mineral  and  spring  wat¬ 
ers,  and  the  beverage  commonly  known  as 
soft  drinks  such  as  soda  water,  ginger  ale, 
root  beer,  artificial  or  imitation  ciders,  nec¬ 
tars,  etc.,  but  it  shall  not  include  malt  or 
cereal  beverages,  fruit  juices  or  apple  cider. 
All  carbonated  or  still  beverages  not  con¬ 
forming  to  the  requirements  of  this  act  or 
the  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Law  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated,  and  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited. 

The  above  definition  would  probably 
exclude  the  use  of  saccharin. 

Section  6  provides  as  follows: 

The  receptacles  containing  such  beverages 
shall  plainly  bear  the  names  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  the  product  and  the  volume 
of  the  contents  ;  and  if  an  artificial  or  imita¬ 
tion  product,  then  the  word  artificial  or  imi¬ 
tation  shall  plainly  appear  upon  the  bottle, 
crown,  cork  or  label. 


Dehydrated  Pumpkin  Flour 
on  the  Market 

The  Caladero  Products  Co.,  Atascad¬ 
ero,  Calif.,  is  placing  on  the  market 
“Caladero”  pumpkin  flour,  made  from 
dehydrated  pumpkins,  ground  and  bolt- 
ted  into  flour.  It  is  used  for  making 
pumpkin  pies,  the  usual  ingredients  be¬ 
ing  added  as  with  canned  pumpkin.  The 
advertising  campaign  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  which  will  first 
try-out  the  product  in  Chicago,  where  a 
thirteen-week  will  be  inaugurated  about 
February  1.  Chicago  newspapers  and 
billboards  will  be  used,  and  in  addition 
advertisements  are  being  run  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  women’s  magazines.  A 
corps  of  specialty  salesmen  will  work 
the  jobbing  and  retail  trade  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“Caladero”  pumpkin  flour  is  packed 
in  half-pound  canisters,  twenty-four  to 
the  case.  There  is  a  profit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
product  sells  to  tfce  retailer  at  fifty 
cents.  Every  case  of  twenty-four  cans 
will  contain  a  window  card  in  colors, 
size  11x14  inches. 
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Canadian  Starch  and  Glucose 
Industry 

The  starch  and  glucose  industry  in 
Canada  embraced  12  establishments  in 
1918,  and  the  same  number  in  1917. 
The  value  of  the  total  assets  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  increased  from  $3,670,806  in  1917 
to  $3,784,664  in  1918,  or  3  per  cent.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  total  is  the  value  of  lands 
buildings,  fixtures,  machinery,  tools,  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand,  stocks  in  process,  fin¬ 
ished  products,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous 
supplies,  which  decreased  from  $3,218,- 
216  in  1917  to  $3,112,311  in  1918.  This 
leaves  the  increase  in  the  cash  and 
trading  accounts  at  $219,763,  or  48.5  per 
cent. 

In  1917  there  were  76  salaried  employ¬ 
ees  in  this  industry,  who  received  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $92,312,  of  which  $48,865  was  paid 
to  managers.  In  1918  there  were  71  in 
this  class,  receiving  in  the  aggregate 
$98,595,  managers  receiving  $49,440. 
This  gives  a  per  capita  payment  to  sal¬ 
aried  employees  of  $1,215  in  1917  and 
$1,389  in  1918.  The  average  number  of 
wage  earners  employed  increased  from 
615  in  1917  to  633  in  1918;  the  total  pay¬ 
ment  in  wages  rose  from  $428,723  in 
1917  to  $541,550  in  1918,  or  a  per  capita 
rating  of  $697  in  1917  and  $856  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  other  than  fu¬ 
el,  labor  and  raw  materials,  chargeable 
against  manufacturing  operations,  rose 
from  $268,938  in  1917  to  $339,763  in  1918. 

Approximately  $5,000,000  worth  of 
raw  materials  was  consumed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  1918,  the  chief  items  being: 


Corn  (139,974,408  pounds) . $3,858,312 

Potatoes  (9,923,279  pounds) .  106,064 

Cornstarch  (503,950  pounds)....  32,495 

Sugar  and  sirup  for  mixing 

(1,657,082  pounds)  .  113,399 

Containers  of  all  kinds .  750,560 

Chemicals  .  44,763 

All  other  miscellaneous  materials..  87,112 


Total  . $4,992,705 


Cornstarch  was  used  in  one  factory 
to  make  dextrin  exclusively,  but  in 
three  other  plants  it  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  both  glucose  and  dex¬ 
trin,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  starch  utilized  in 
>anufacture  of  either  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  principal  commodity  in  the 
item  “chemicals”  is  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  used  principally  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glucose  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
starch. 

The  industry’s  output  in  1918  was  vai 
ued  (at  the  factory)  at  $7,620,864,  starch 
of  various  kinds  and  glucose  forming 
$6,327,515  of  this  total,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Products 

Quantity 

Value 

Corn  starch,  lbs  .... 

19,041,506 

$1,445,324 

Laundry  starch,  lbs  . 

4,820,377 

391,456 

Potato  starch,  lbs  .  . 

2,055,472 

177,353 

Chinese  starch,  lb.  . 

1,263,227 

122,284 

Glucose  (including 
all  sirups) ,  lbs. .  . 

.68,803,113 

4,191,098 

Grape  sugar,  lbs  .... 

688,378 

37,392 

Corn  oil,  gals . 

242,451 

404,659 

Stock  feed,  tons  .... 

14,510 

796,349 

Dextrin,  lbs . 

655,070 

54,949 

7,620,864 

A.  H.  Deute  Appointed  Borden  Sales 
Manager 

A.  H.  Deute,  who  for  the  last  year 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York,  condensed 
milk,  malted  milk,  etc.,  was  appointed 
general  sales  manager  on  February  1. 
Before  going  to  the  Borden  company  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Deute  was  sales  manager 
of  the  Vogan  Candy  Company,  Portland, 
Ore. 
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Cheese  Production  in 
U.  S.  Increasing 

Many  Foreign  Types  Now  Suc- 
eessfnlly  Made  Here  and 
Exported 

One  of  the  results  of  the  world  war 
has  been  the  rapid  advance  made  by  the 
cheese  industry — in  the  United  States 
and  the  successful  production  of  all  the 
popular  foreign  types.  Domestic  cheese 
making  has  improved  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  since  1914,  that  the  foreign  vari¬ 
eties  are  losing  their  American  market 
prestige.  The  American  public  has 
found  the  Roquefort,  Camembert,  Swiss, 
Gouda  and  Edam  cheese  made  in  their 
own  country  equal  to  the  imported  in 
every  way. 

Instead  of  importing  heavy  quantities 
of  this  product  as  heretofore,  the 
United  States  now  exports  large 
amounts  to  the  various  world  markets, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  shipments  are 
carried  to  the  very  centers  formerly 
famed  for  producing  certain  types. 
American  Swiss  cheese  for  Switzerland 
sounds  odd,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  was  sent  last  year  in¬ 
to  that  country.  Italian  cheeses,  made 
in  Wisconsin  are  now  being  sent  to 
Italy,  while  New  York  State  camem¬ 
bert  is  going  to  France  and  her  colo¬ 
nies. 

“Cheese  making  in  the  United  States 
followed  immigration,”  said  J.  L.  Kraft, 
head  of  one  of  the  large  Western  cheese 
concerns,  “and  at  first  depended  on  the 
memory  and  skill  of  the  individual  emi¬ 
grant  cheese  maker,  but  has  now  d  ?vel- 
oped  into  a  large  systematic  production 
of  an  uniformly  high  quality  of  foreign 
cheese  types. 

“It  has  been  partly  the  demand  from 
other  countries  for  types  obtained  else¬ 
where;  partly  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire 
to  manufacture  good  things  met  in  for¬ 
eign  travel  and  partly  by  the  desire  of 
emigrant  people  to  carry  with  them  the 
arts  of  their  ancestral  home  that  has  led 
to  the  making  of  foreign  cheese  types  in 
the  United  States. 

“Expert  makers  from  Europe  when 
making  cheese  in  this  country  have  in 
consequence  of  their  success  developed 
some  national  types  to  a  commendable 
degree.  The  first  type  to  be  made  here 
was  the  so-called  “Cheddar,”  which 
gained  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Cheddar,  in  the  western  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  originated.  This  is  now  a 
standard  product  of  the  farm  dairy,  and 
though  still  known  by  its  original  name 
it  has  also  gained  the  name  of  “Ameri¬ 
can”  and  “Full  Cream.” 

Swiss  Cheese  Manufacture 

“Of  these  so-called  foreign  types 
made  in  America,  one  known  as 
“Swiss,”  similar  to  the  Emmanthaler 
or  Guyere,  native  to  Switzerland,  is  the 
acknowledged  leader.  For  a  number  of 
years  Swiss  makers  in  America  have 
been  making  Swiss  cheese  with  credi¬ 
table  success.  Their  best  product  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  product 
of  Switzerland.  American  ‘Swiss’  is 
mostly  made  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  while  Ohio,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  produce  the  remainder. 

“Practically  all  Swiss  cheese  is  known 
as  ‘full  fat.’  The  term  full  fat,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  applies  to  Swiss  cheese,  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  as  fat  as  Cheddar 
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cheese,  for  milk  with  a  little  less  fat 
is  used  because  too  rich  a  cheese  does 
not  permit  the  development  of  the 
‘yes’  or  holes  peculiar  to  this  type. 
These  eyes  are  developed  by  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  during  the  first 
four  to  eight  weeks  of  the  ripening 
process.  During  this  time  the  cheese 
must  be  handled  skillfully  or  the  eyes 
will  not  develop,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  cheese  will  not  bring  the  high¬ 
est  market  price. 

“Swiss  cheese  is  graded  according 
to  the  eyes  and  flavor.  The  flavor  being 
equal  the  grades  would  be  “fancy 
large  eyed,”  “well  eyed,”  “small  eyed” 
and  “blind,”  each  one  just  as  good  as 
the  other  when  food  value  is  consider¬ 
ed.  The  market  in  the  United  States 
demands  cheese  with  “eyes,”  and  in 
order  to  procure  it  pays  prices  out  of 
proportion  with  the  price  of  the  other 
grades,  and  for  export  it  is  seldom 
easy  to  obtain  anything  better  than 
medium  eyed  cheese  at  a  price  that 
is  acceptable.  Small  eyed  and  blind 
cheese  is  always  more  plentiful.  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall  Swiss  cheese  is  best 
for  export.  It  should  not  be  shipped 
until  it  is  at  least  five  or  six  months 
old,  a  ripening  period  that  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  good,  solid,  well  rined 
cheese. 

“In  the  making  of  Roquefort,  Amer- 
can  cheese  producers  encountered  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  developing  the 
green  mold  peculiar  to  this  type,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  cool,  damp  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  the  caves  in  South¬ 
ern  France  where  it  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced.  From  five  to  six  months  are  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  this  mold  under  prop¬ 
er  conditions.  During  this  period,  as 
fast  as  the  mold  gathers  layers  of  curds 
are  added  until  the  cheese  is  perfected. 
This  gives  it  the  streaks  of  green  seen 
in  the  high  grades  of  imported  Roque¬ 
fort.  The  green  mold  and  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  is  now  successfully  applied  to 
cheese  of  American  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale. 

Foreign  Types  Reproduced 

“The  Camembert,  Brie  and  other  of 
France  meet  with  a  good  demand  and 
have  an  important  place.  Limburger, 
which  was  first  made  in  the  province  of 
Luttick,  Belgium,  is  made  in  large 
quantities  and  is  popular.  Several 
Italian  varieties,  such  as  Reggiano, 
Caciocavallo  and  one  similar  to  Romano, 
take  care  of  the  Italian  trade  which  is 
large  in  some  centers  of  population.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Italy  have  practically  stop¬ 
ped,  and  this  has  caused  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  on  the  home  manufacturer  as 
well  as  the  South  American  producer. 
An  excellent  quality  of  cheese  closely 
resembling  the  Italian  types  is  now  be¬ 
ing  made  in  Argentine,  and  imported 
here  in  large  quantities. 

“The  Gouda  and  Edam  of  Holland  are 
types  of  recent  development,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  made  for  export 
and  home  consumption.  Greek  types 
known  as  Koshe  and  Feta,  Scandinav¬ 
ian  types  such  as  Mysost  and  Kum- 
minost,  and  several  others  of  a  national 
type.  Distinct  from  the  Cheddar  and 
foreign  types,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  a  number  of  strictly  Ameri¬ 
can  origin.  More  than  100  different 
kinds  have  put  up  in  various  sizes  of 
small  packages  to  retail  at  popular 
prices.  Some  of  them  are  made  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  milk,  according  to  a  special 
formula.  Others  are  made  from  the 
Cheddar  or  other  bulk  types  by  remak¬ 
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ing,  or  by  processing  one  kind  alone, 
or  by  blending  one  kind  with  another. 

“These  are  wrapped  in  tinfoil  or 
parchment  paper  or  packed  in  tins,  opal 
jars,  wood  boxes  or  paper  boxes.  Some 
are  perishable  and  can  be  shipped  only 
short  distances.  There  are  many  cen¬ 
ters  of  production  for  perishable  types, 
while  those  that  are  not  perishable  are 
nationally  advertised,  and  distributed 
from  a  central  point.  About  half  of 
the  cheese  dairies  in  the  United  States 
are  now  located  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  practically  all  are  located  where 
the  average  growing  season  is  less  than 
155  days  or  where,  although  the  season 
is  cooler,  the  temperature  is  cool.” 


Dairyman  on  Pacific  Coast  to 
Make  Milk  Products 

According  to  reports  from  Seattle 
milk  powder  and  special  brands  of  dairy 
products  will  be  produced  in  a  new  dairy 
industry  for  Western  Washington  by 
the  cooperation  of  individual  dairymen 
under  auspices  of  the  United  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  of  Washington.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  J.  A.  Scol- 
lard  of  Chehalis,  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  recently.  The  project,  which 
is  now  well  under  way,  entails  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 

“The  salvation  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  this  State  depends  on  the  success  of 
the  programme  which  the  producing 
dairymen  have  launched,”  declared  Mr. 
Scollard.  “This  is  a  program  of  co¬ 
operative  manufacturing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  products.  More  than  $1,000,000 
is  being  expended  in  plants  by  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  has  a  membership  of 
6,000  dairymen  in  Whatcom,  Skagit, 
Snohomish,  Kinf,  Pierce,  Lewis,  Pacific 
and  Grays  Harbor  counties.  In  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  these  counties  the  dairymen 
have  either  acquired  or  are  construct¬ 
ing  factories  for  the  conversion  of  milk 
and  cream  into  a  variety  of  products, 
some  of  which  are  new  to  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northwest.” 

This  project  will  entail  a  rigid  system 
of  milk  inspection,  sanitary  methods  of 
operation  and  complete  laboratories 
maintained  at  all  plants.  A  sales  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  formed  to  handle 
all  the  manufactured  products  from  the 
plants.  This  selling  organization  is 
known  as  the  Consolidated  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  with  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $250,000.  When  all  plants  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  substantial  volume  the  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  marketed  under  the  associ¬ 
ation  brand,  “Darigold,”  and  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  will  boost  this  trade 
mark,  he  said. 


Montana  Food  Brokers  Organize 

The  Montana  Grocery  Brokers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  in  Butte  recently. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  promote  distribution  of  goods  among 
grocery  concerns  of  the  state. 

Frank  H.  Cooney  of  Missoula,  head 
of  the  Cooney  Brokerage  Company, 
was  elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Thomas  F.  Casey  of  the  Casey- 
Lamphier  Company  of  Butte  was  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president;  F.  S.  Decker  of 
Decker  Bros.,  Butte,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  F.  H.  Cooney,  T.  F.  Casey, 
F.  S.  Decker,  G.  J.  Cottingham  of 
Helena,  Martin  O’Neill  and  Georg-? 
Lounsbery. 
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Italy  as  a  Purchaser  ol 
Cottonseed  Oil 


Cottonseed  oil  has  long  been  a  com¬ 
modity  of  special  importance  among 
Italy’s  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  was  one  of  the  articles  for  which 
preferential  tariff  treatment  on  the 
part  of  Italy  was  provided  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  which  became  effective 
on  July  1,  1920.  Paradoxical  at  it  may 
seem,  Italy  formerly  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  olive  oil  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  has 
always  been  a  large  purchaser  of 
American  cottonseed  oil.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  cottonseed  oil  imported  by  Italy 
from  1910  to  May  1,  1920,  the  United 
States  having  furnished  in  each  in¬ 
stance  practically  the  entire  amount 
(1  metric  ton — 2,204.6  pounds;  1  lira — 
normally  $0,193): 


Years 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  a . 


Metrictons 

3.580.1  | 

12.242.9  | 
18,328.6  | 

13.462.9  | 

2.388.2 
1,604.8 

493.6 

241.6 
15.0  | 


3,724.5  | 
4,558.2  | 
a  First  4  months 


Lire 

3,580,100 

10,651,323 

15,579,310 

12,116,610 

2,340,436 

1,925,760 

937,840 

664,400 

55,500 

13,780,650 

16,865,340 


It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War  imports  were  reduced  to  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  normal  quantity, 
and  in  1918  practically  ceased.  This 
condition,  however,  was  the  result  of 
necessity  rather  than  choice,  and  the 
Italians,  to  whom  oil  is  almost  as 
essential  as  bread,  were  obliged  to 
radically  limit  their  consumption.  In 
1918  Italy’s  output  of  olive  oil  was 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
average,  and  since  the  embargo  on  ex¬ 
ports  was  maintained  the  lack  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  was  not  seriously  felt.  In  1919, 
however,  the  olive  crop  was  a  failure 
owing  to  the  extreme  lack  of  fertilizers, 
the  shortage  of  labor,  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  olive-oil 
production  was  far  below  the  pre-war 
average.  Imports  of  cottonseed  oil 
were  resumed,  although  by  no  means 
on  the  scale  that  formerly  existed,  and 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1920 
the  quantity  imported  exceeded  the 
total  for  the  previous  year;  if  the  same 
rate  is  continued  the  total  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  will  exceed  that  for  all  pre¬ 
vious  years,  except  i912. 


That  the  consumption  of  oil  in  Italy 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  can  readily  be  seen  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  production  of  olive  oil,  the 
imports  both  of  olive  oil  and  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  deducting  the  exports  of 
the  former.  Below  are  given  the 
figures  for  Italy’s  production,  imports, 
and  exports  of  olive  oil  from  1910  to 
1919: 


Edible  Olive  oil 

Metric 

tona 

Imports 

1  Metric 
|  tons 

Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1910,1911,1912 

al74,713 

a33, 120.0 

a27,816.9 

1913 . 

191,620 

2.086.6 

22,340.3 

1914 . 

196,240 

15,422.3 

17,441.5 

1915 . 

166,540 

8,166.1 

26,559.8 

1916 . 

226.820 

19,098.2 

6,626.7 

1917 . 

232.650 

9,997.4 

1,222.9 

1918 . 

317,900 

1,581.4  | 

524. i 

1919 . 

125,510  1 

6,883.6 

1,092.1 

a  Average  for  the  three  years. 

In  1913,  using  the  method  indicated 
above,  Italy’s  consumption  of  olive  and 
cottonseed  oil  was  184,829.2  metric  tons, 
while  on  the  same  basis  consumption 


in  1918  had  increased  to  318,972.3  tons. 
In  1919,  owing  to  the  small  production 
in  olive  oil,  the  Italians  simply  had  to 
go  without,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  figures  for  1918 
fairly  indicate  the  demand,  and  that  if 
olive  oil  is  not  available  larger  imports 
of  cottonseed  oil  will  be  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Italian  market. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  cover¬ 
ing  imports  of  cocoanut  and  palm  oil 
shows  that  Italy  is  consuming  more  of 
these  oils  than  was  the  case  before  the 
war.  Soya-bean  oil  is  being  introduced 
to  some  extent.  A  separate  classifica¬ 
tion  is  not  provided  for  the  latter  com¬ 
modity,  which  is  included  in  “Fixed 
oils  not  specified.”  However,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  oils  which  is  being  im¬ 
ported  is  far  below  the  pre-war  aver¬ 
age,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  substantial  reason  why  Italy 
should  not  continue  to  purchase  heavily 
of  American  cottonseed  oil.  At  the 
present  time  the  prohibitive  high  rate 
of  dollar  exchange  makes  it  advan¬ 
tageous  for  Italy  to  reduce  its  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  bare  neces¬ 
sities.  An  increase  in  the  shipments 
of  cottonseed  oil  in  1920  has,  however, 
taken  place  despite  the  exchange  rate, 
and  with  an  improvement  in  exchange 
a  further  increase  in  such  trade  ought 
to  follow. 

Group  Plan  of  Grocery  Sales 
Under  Fire 

Upon  application  for  the  issuance  of 
a  complaint,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has,  as  required  by  law,  the 
public  interest  appearing,  cited 
Brothers-Law  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
in  complaint  of  unfair  competition  in 
the  retail  grocery  trade. 

The  complaint  is  directed  to  the  com¬ 
bination  sales  method  of  selling  grocer¬ 
ies  by  which  a  number  of  grocery  items 
are  grouped  and  sold  in  combination 
lots.  Among  the  items  going  to  make 
up  lots  advertised  by  respondent,  some 
of  the  well-known  articles,  such  as  sugar 
and  flour  are  offered  far  below  their  cost 
to  respondent.  For  example,  sugar  was 
advertised  at  3  cents  a  pound  and  flour 
at  $7.98  per  barrel,  when  the  sugar  was 
costing  $27  a  hundred  pounds,  and  flour 
was  costing  $15.60  a  barrel.  The 
artices  were  so  grouped  as  to  return  a 
profit  on  the  whole  transaction,  it  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  take 
the  entire  lot. 

The  company  has  forty  days  in  which 
to  answer  averments  that  its  adver¬ 
tisements  in  these  combination  sales 
was  false  and  misleading,  in  that  the 
public  was  lead  to  believe  that  respond¬ 
ents’  groceries  were  being  sold  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  at  less  prices 
than  goods  of  its  competitors. 


George  P.  Chapman,  who  for  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  in  advertising 
work  for  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  John  F. 
Jelke  Company,  Chicago,  maker  of  mar¬ 
garine  and  shortenings. 

Japanese  Regulation  for  Canned  Goods 
Packing 

Japanese  packers  associations  have 
passed  a  resolution  fixing  the  weight  of 
contents  of  tins  in  ounces,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  and  standardizing  the  shape 
and  size  of  all  cans. 


Fairbanks  Appreciation  of  the 
Wholesaler 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  maker 
of  “Fairy”  soap  and  “Gold  Dust,”  in  a 
letter  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  of 
the  country  some  time  ago  announced 
that  it  contemplated  no  change  in  its 
distributing  methods. 

C.  B.  Stuart,  vice-president  of  the 
company,  has  made  public  the  following 
statement  regarding  this  reiteration 
of  its  policy: 

“The  jobber  has  been  one  of  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  grocery  business  for  many 
years.  The  duties  and  functions  of  the 
jobber  or  wholesaler,  and  also  of  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  are  well  de¬ 
fined  and  definitely  established. 

“We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
science  of  business  has  found  three  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  essential  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  through  grocery  channels.  First 
comes  the  farmer,  and  the  manufac 
turer,  who  produce  and  scentifically 
combine  the  raw  materials.  Then  the 
wholesaler,  who  buys  these  products  in 
large  quantities  and  distributes  them 
in  smaller  units  over  wide  territories; 
and  third  the  retailer,  who  supplies  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

“You  cannot  eliminate  one  of  these 
factors,  without  doing  injury  to  either 
one  or  both  of  the  others,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  Incidentally,  you  are  sure  to 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
This  would  mean  that  the  public 
eventually  would  have  to  shoulder  the 
result  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices. 

“If  a  manufacturer  decides  to  sell 
direct  to  the  retailer,  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  wholesaler,  technically 
that  manufacturer  becomes  a  jobber. 
His  own  brands  automatically  become 
his  ‘private  brands.’  This  in  itself  is 
enough  to  prevent  competing  jobbers 
from  selling  his  products,  because  it 
has  never  been  customary  for  one 
jobber  to  sell  the  private  brands  of  an¬ 
other.” 


Seeking  Support  for  Tea 
Campaign 

Plans  for  an  advertising  campaign 
that  will  increase  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  the  United  States  were  reported 
at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tea  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20  in  the  association’s  New  York 
headquarters. 

This  association  has  been  consider¬ 
ing  a  co-operative  advertising  campaign 
for  some  time.  One  of  the  members 
of  its  promotion  council,  R.  L.  Hecht, 
is  now  in  the  Far  East  arranging  for 
the  financial  support  by  tea-producing 
countries  of  such  a  camptign.  Mr. 
Hecht  cabled  from  Batavia,  Java,  a 
short  time  ago  that  Java  had  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  stipport  of  such  a 
campaign.  Java  is  the  first  country 
that  has  definitely  signed  an  agreement 
pledging  financial  ‘support.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  China,  Japan,  Formosa, 
India  and  Celon  will  soon  follow. 


Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Sales 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  reports  that  sales  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1920,  were  $205,931,875,  against 
$158,965,169  for  the  same  period  of  1919, 
an  increase  of  $46,966,705. 
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Packers  Blame 

U.  S.  Government 


American  Interests  Abroad  are 
Hurt  They  Say,  by  State 
Department 

The  attention  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  called  by  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers,  through  its 
Washington  office,  to  proposals  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  British  Parliament  regarding 
the  meat  industry  and  said  to  be  de¬ 
signed  to  restrain  American  packers 
from  further  extending  their  world 
trade. 

The  institute,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  trans¬ 
mitting  copies  of  a  report  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  on  trusts,  says  this  re¬ 
port  was  a  consequence  of  the  deliber¬ 
ate  circulation  in  foreign  countries  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the 
commission’s,  report  on  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  “Big  Five”  packers,  con¬ 
ducted  several  years  ago  by  direction 
of  President  Wilson. 

It  is  charged  by  the  institute  that 
the  trade  commission  not  only  fur¬ 
nished  copies  of  its  report  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  here  of  foreign  governments, 
but  also  asked  the  diplomatic  bureau 
of  the  State  Department  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  report  direct  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Foreign  Cooperation  Sought 

The  commission,  it  is  charged  fur¬ 
ther,  sent  to  the  diplomatic  bureau  a 
form  letter  to  be  used  in  transmitting 
the  report,  which  said: 

“There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat 
industry  which  was  recently  released 
for  publication  by  President  Wilson 
and  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
government.” 

“By  this  form  letter,”  says  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  communication,  “President  Wil¬ 
son  was  made  to  extend  the  iiivitation 
to  foreign  governments  to  take  the 
fundamental  action  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  said  was  necessary  to  prevent  in¬ 
ternational  control  of  meat  products 
by  the  American  packers.” 

The  institute’s  letter  goes  on  to  say 
that  members  of  Congress  after  read¬ 
ing  the  British  committee’s  report, 
which  quotes  at  great  length  from  the 
trade  commission  report,  “will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  serious  disaster  which  threat¬ 
ens  the  livestock  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  consequence  of  the  deliberate 
circulation  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  its  false 
and  unjust  charges  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  packers.” 


New  Packing  Plant  for  Denver 

The  Mountain  States  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  will  build  a  new  plant  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  next  fall  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $2,500,000.  The  plant  will  be  built 
on  a  50-acre  site  adjoining  the  Union 
Stockyards  and  will  be  connected  with 
the  stockyards  by  a  viaduct.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  be  under  way  for 
the  purchase  of  two  packing  plants  in 
Denver,  which,  it  is  planned,  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  new  plant. 
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Sardine  Canners  Plan  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign 

Fish  canners  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
Monterey  Bay  sections  of  California  are 
planning  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
California  oval  sardines. 

The  annual  pack  of  ovals  on  the 
California  coast  averages  at  present 
about  800,000  cases,  and  the  Monterey 
Bay  and  Southern  California  canners 
who  have  studied  the  proposition  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  can  be  increased  to  at 
least  three  or  four  million  cases  an¬ 
nually.  They  have  the  canneries  and 
facilities  for  a  very  much  larger  pack 
of  ovals  than  they  are  now  producing 
and  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
make  greater  use  of  their  plants. 

Negotiations  leading  up  to  cooper¬ 
ative  financing  of  the  campaign  are  at 
present  in  progress  between  the  sardine 
canners  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  named. 

The  1920  pack  of  California  sardines 
in  olive  oil  has  been  the  lightest  in  a 
number  of  years,  while  the  total  pack 
of  tuna  on  the  Calfornia  coast  exceeds 
the  1919  production,  according  to  Lee 
Dingee,  sales  manager  for  the  C.  E. 
Van  Landingham  Company,  Los  Angel¬ 
es. 

Mr.  Dingee  said  that  the  sardine 
carryover  is  light,  no  ovals  having  been 
carried  over  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  new  pack  of  tuna  fish  has 
also  been  well  cleaned  up.  While  the 
pack  of  white  meat  showed  some  in¬ 
crease,  the  pack  of  bluefin  was  short  of 
1919  by  100,000  cases. 

He  said  the  pack  of  white  meat  tuna 
approximated  365,000  cases  in  1920.  He 
gave  the  total  bluefin  pack  as  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  cases,  the  pack  of  strip¬ 
ed  tuna  at  about  35,000  and  the  output 
of  Italian  style  tonno  around  45,000 
cases.  While  the  1920  pack  of  white 
meat  tuna  was  in  excess  of  the  1919 
output,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  tuna 
pack  of  1917. 
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British  Columbia  Salmon  Pack 
Sells  for  $15,000,000 

British  Columbia  contributed  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  of 
Canada  in  1919,  $21,518,595,  according  to 
a  consular  report.  This  total  surpass¬ 
ed  that  of  Nova  Scotia  by  $7,056,275. 
and  that  of  all  the  other  Provinces  com¬ 
bined  by  $11,156,941.  The  year’s  in¬ 
crease  for  this  Province  is  $6,881,249. 
The  value  of  plants,  etc.,  is  estimated 
at  $15,807,058,  which  employ  20,883  per¬ 
sons,  and  whose  production  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $28,329,501.  Practically  75  per 
cent  of  the  1919  salmon  pack  was  ship¬ 
ped  to  Great  Britain. 

Salmon  occupies  a  premier  place  in 
the  fishing  industry  of  this  Province 
with  its  total  of  1,525,030  hundredweight 
and  a  total  value  of  $10,919,959.  Of  this, 
1,319,941  cases  represent  the  product  of 
the  salmon  canneries.  Practically  all 
grades  of  canned  salmon,  excepting  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cheaper 
varieties,  were  sold  for  about  $15,000,- 
000.  Although  the  salmon  pack  of  the 
last  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  1918, 
when  1,616,157  cases  were  put  down  by 
the  canners,  the  value  was  greater  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  increased  prices  and  because 
more  of  the  expensive  grades,  such  as 
sockeye,  were  canned.  The  Skeena  Riv¬ 
er  had  the  best  run  of  sockeye  salmon 
known  in  that  locality  for  more  than  a 
decade.  The  Skeena  River  canneries 
contributed  184,945  cases  of  the  total 
sockeye  salmon  output  of  369,445  cases. 
Unprecedented  prices  were  paid  the  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  in  January,  1920,  at  Pen¬ 
der  Harbor,  the  red  spring  salmon  was 
quoted  at  $0.22  per  pound. 


The  Arthur  R.  Maas  Chemical  Labor¬ 
atories,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  entitled,  “Chemistry 
and  You,”  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  possible  clients  with  the 
service  which  this  laboratory  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  rendering.  Although  working  in 
nearly  all  branches  of  chemical  re¬ 
search,  the  Maas  laboratory  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  various  food 
manufacturers. 


MEAT  PACKING  OUTPUT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

There  were  13  establishments  and  1,287  persons  employed 
in  Australia  in  connection  with  meat  preserving  during  1917- 
18.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  carcasses  treat¬ 
ed  in  establishments,  dealing  with  meafiby  canning  and  chill¬ 
ing,  at  intervals  since  1901: 


Meat  preserving  works  Refrigerating  works 


Years 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 

Meat 

tongues 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 

lambs 

and 

sundries 

lambs 

Number 

Number 

Pounds 

Number  Number 

1901 . 

16,538 

9,9*6 

61,596 

732,094 

274,950 

925,475 

18,195 

5.352 

10,188 

963,614 

1,283,862 

1,469,923 

1906 . 

1911 . 

3,023,931 

1912 . 

50,941 

616,435 

2,301,418 

11,552 

1,191,711 

1913  . 

100,827 

374,523 

7,305,113 

29,887 

2,160,484 

1914 . 

103,778 

415,397 

7,356,501 

53,605 

2,423,638 

1915116 . 

11,466 

76,008 

4,993,226 

11,835 

762,034 

1916-17 . 

25,963 

28,474 

686,652 

27,977 

791,752 

1917-18 . 

47,845 

399,833 

9,295,428 

29,168 

337,234 

The  output 

of  tinned  meat  in  1917-18 

was 

18,795,194 

pounds;  sheep  and  ox  tongues,  445,464;  meat  extract,  122,078 
pounds;  tallow,  65,803  hundredweight;  fat  bones,  58,675;  drip¬ 
ping,  980  hundredweight;  tinned  rabbits,  2,056,286  pounds; 
hides,  wool,  skin  and  bones,  valued  at  $348,134;  and  manures, 
18,474  hundredweight. 
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K.  V.  P. 

SELF  SEALING  WAX  PAPER 

— made  right  for  your  purpose  and 
product.  Known  from  Coast  to 
Coast. 

All  such  prepared  foods — plain 
wrapped  or  packaged — as  depend 
upon  air-tight  covering  for  keeping 
qualities  will  open  up  fresh  and 
crisp  if  hermetically  sealed  in  our 
SELF-SEALING  WAXED  PAPER. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Ask  some  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We’ll  give  you  the  names, 
also  samples  and  prices  on  request. 

WAXED  AND  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  PAPERS 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Amy  Smith  says: 


“I  find  Moxley’s  Mar¬ 
garine  gives  excellent 
results  in  cooking,  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it  on  corn 
bread,  biscuits  and 
cakes.” 

“I  have  also  served  it 
for  table  use  and  think 
only  an  expert  could  de¬ 
tect  it  from  a  good  grade 
of  butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head  of  the  Cook¬ 
ery  Department  of  the  great  wo¬ 
man’s  magazine,  “Today’s  House¬ 
wife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pasteurized  into 
purity  in  every  ingredient. 


■tfnoj-jjgtfsy'- 
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(Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert" 


THE  steady  growth 
of  popularity  which 
Jell-O  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past  25  years  was  the 
natural  result  of  our  en  ¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  fin¬ 
est  possible  jelly  powder. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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Development  of  Sugar  Industry 
in  Nicaragua 

The  great  development  in  the  sugar 
industry  of  Nicaragua  during  the  war 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
of  exports  for  1914,  1918,  and  1919: 


Destination 

United  States  . 

Italy  . | 

1914 
$9,1681 
5  3  0  [ 

1918 

$18 

1919 

$200,396 

Honduras  . | 

Panama  . 

10,5001' 

520 

18,808 

79,850 

612,870 

10 

742,076 

60,134 

75,688 

Canada  . I 

Mexico  . | 

272,521 

56 

608.795 

All  other  countries! 
Total  . 

2  7 , 1 5  0 1 
47,348 

The  total  quantity  exported  in  1914 
amounted  to  1,560,341  pounds;  in  1918 
to  13,728,268  pounds;  in  1919  to  8,463,- 
758  pounds. 

The  total  production  of  the  country 
is  normally  somewhat  over  30,000,000 
pounds,  the  difference  between  the  ex¬ 
ports  and  this  quantity  being  the 
domestic  consumption.  Sugar  is  now 
fourth  in  order  of  value  of  the  exports 
of  Nicaragua,  having  jumped  in  the 
last  four  years  from  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  to  an  average 
of  6  per  cent.  The  Government  en¬ 
courages  the  exportation  of  sugar, 
placing  no  tax  upon  it,  and  specifying 
only  that  not  in  excess  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  be  exported. 
There  is  a  tax  for  internal  consumption, 
however,  of  $0.50  per  100  pounds,  which 
produces  a  revenue  of  $40,000  to  $50,000 
annually,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
schools.  The  sugar  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aguardiente  (native  rum) 
comes  under  a  different  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  being  a  government  monopoly. 

The  uses  to  which  the  sugar  produced 
is  put  may  be  stated  to  be  roughly  as 
follows:  10,000,000  pounds  for  export 
(plantation  white);  9,000,000  pounds  for 
domestic  consumption;  3,000,000  pounds 
for  manufacture  of  panela  (brown 
sugar  used  by  Indians);  10,000,000 
pounds  for  manufacture  of  aguardiente; 
total  32,000,000  pounds. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  acres 
of  sugar  land  under  cultivation,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  Departments  of  Leon  and 
Chinandega,  which  acreage  is  constant¬ 
ly  increasing.  In  these  two  Depart¬ 
ments  there  are  still  many  thousands 
of  acres  suitable  for  sugar  cultivation. 

The  average  production,  throughout 
the  country  is  about  20  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  although  there  is  some  excep¬ 
tional  land  that  produces  as  high  as 
100  tons  per  acre  under  intensive  culti¬ 
vation.  In  the  most  modern  planta¬ 
tions  about  1  1-3  tons  of  centrifugal 
sugar  are  produced  per  acre.  This,  of 
course,  varies  greatly  according  to 
methods  used  and  types  of  mills. 


Condition  of  German  Sugar 
Industry 

By  Howard  W.  Adams.  Representative  ot  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Berlin 

Germany  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  its  sugar  production 
to  meet  domestic  needs.  In  the  sugar- 
production  year  1919-20  there  was  a 
total  of  269  sugar-beet  mills  in  operation 
in  Germany,  as  against  307  for  1918-19. 
Since  the  latter  period  30  of  the  307 
mills  referred  to  passed  out  of  German 
jurisdiction  along  with  those  territories 
transferred  from  Germany  under  the 
treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  sugar  beet  production  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  period  1919-20  only  at¬ 
tained  an  average  of  19  metric  tons 
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per  hectare  (hectare — 2.47  acres),  the 
lowest  average  for  many  years.  This 
diminished  production  is  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  bad  weather  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  at  the  time  of  planting  and  ot  the 
inadequate  cultivation  of  the  crops, 
due  to  the  lack  of  labor  and  strikes. 
The  first  examination  of  the  plants 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  root  was  only  88  grams, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year’s 
weight  of  173  grams,  and  a  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  11.7  per  cent,  as  against  12.4 
per  cent,  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
final  examination  of  the  plants  showed 
a  somewhat  increased  average  sugar 
content,  but  considerably  smaller  beets, 
namely  342  grams  weight  and  20.9  per 
cent,  sugar  content,  as  against  504 
grams  and  19.8  per  cent.,  respectively, 
for  the  year  previous.  Then  a  further 
setback  to  production  occurred  in  the 
form  of  frost,  which  set  in  just  at  har¬ 
vest  time  and  as  a  result  prolonged  the 
work  of  completing  the  harvest  with  an 
accompanying  heavy  loss  of  sugar. 

The  net  sugar  production  for  1919-20 
amounted  to  a  total,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  of  733,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  as 
compared  with  1,346,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  preceding  year.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  domestic  production  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  country’s  needs, 
which  during  the  preceding  year 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  tons.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  import  57,000  tons  of  sugar,  as 
compared  with  the  29,000  tons  im¬ 
ported  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  Germany  from  a 
heavier  importation  during  the  1919-20 
period  was  the  supply  of  216,000  tons 
which  became  available  from  the  stocks 
of  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  sugar 
year  Germany  finds  itself  without 
available  stocks  of  this  commodity  on 
hand.  There  is  felt  more  than  ever  the 
pressing  need  of  developing  the  sugar- 
beet  cultivation  and  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible.  Conditions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  propitious  for  such  a  result. 
The  cultivable  acreage  shows  a  slight 
increase — 4  per  cent. — over  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  fields  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
question  remains  as  to  whether  the 
sugar  mills  will  receive  supplies  of  coal 
adequate  to  their  needs  and  whether 
strikes  among  the  farm  laborers  will 
disturb  cultivation. 


Canning  Company  Now  Sells  Direct 

The  Booth  Packing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  has  announced  that  in  the  future 
it  will  go  direct  to  the  final  consumer 
with  all  of  its  products,  consisting  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  catsup,  oyst.ers,  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  jams  and  jellies.  The 
broker,  wholesale  grocer  and  retailer 
will  be  eliminated. 


Almond  Growers  Open  New  York  Sales 
Office 

The  California  Almond  Growers’ 
Exchange  has  established  a  general 
Eastern  sales  office  in  New  York.  No 
advertising  work  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  new  office.  All  policies  of  the  ex¬ 
change  will  be  determined  by  the  home 
office,  at  San  Francisco. 
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European  Sugar  Prospects 

In  a  special  overseas  trade  number 
the  Stock  Exchange  Gazette  (London) 
discusses  the  outlook  for  the  sugar  har¬ 
vest  of  Europe  at  some  length.  In  that 
journal’s  opinion  several  of  the  central 
European  countries  will  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  sugar  this  season, 
though  Germany  has  not  yet  reached 
that  point,  nor  has  France.  England, 
of  course,  will  be  an  importer,  as  no 
commercial  supplies  of  sugar  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
quote  the  Gazette: 

“In  the  beet  countries  of  Europe 
there  is  every  probability  of  increasing 
yields  of  sugar,  but  respecting  cane 
sugar  there  is  more  uncertainty.  Ger¬ 
man  raw-sugar  factories  are  fully  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  the  quality  of  the  harvested 
beet  is  stated  to  be,  on  average,  better 
than  last  year.  A  yield  of  22  to  23 
million  hundredweight  of  sugar  ap¬ 
pears  certain — an  increase  of  6  to  7 
millions  over  1919.  This  yield,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
Germany  continuing  to  import  sugar 
for  its  own  needs. 

“In  Australia  also  there  is  prospect 
of  a  good  harvest,  but  here  again,  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  imports.  In  Czechoslovakia 
the  harvest  is  estimated  to  reach  17  to 
18  million  hundredweight,  a  result 
which  will  permit  between  9  and  10  mil¬ 
lions  being  exported;  it  is  stated  that 
contracts  for  the  sale  are  now  being 
made.  In  Jugo-Slavia  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  established  a  monop¬ 
oly  for  financial  reasons  and  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  home  produc¬ 
tion.  Hungary  anticipates  an  im¬ 
proved  crop,  which,  however,  will  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  imports. 

“Poland  should  have  1  to  2  million 
hundredweight  for  export.  In  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  a  sufficiency  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  is  expected,  but 
no  surplus,  and  the  same  conditions 
apply  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
production  of  France  is  estimated  to 
reach  6  million  hundredweight,  against 
3  1-2  millions  last  year;  France,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  18  million  hundredweight 
annually.  Italy  and  Spain  will  produce 
enough  for  their  needs. 

“In  England  large  contracts  for  cane 
sugar  have  been  made,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  price,  the  retail  sale  of 
Government  sugar  has  been  extended, 
free  sugar  is  allowed  an  open  market, 
and  control  will  probably  cease  at  an 
early  date.” 


BRITISH  REGISTER  OF  EXPORT 
MANUFACTURERS 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries 
of  4-7  Red  Lion  Court,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  recently  published  an  export 
register,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  entire  British  industry. 
Included  in  the  book  are  classified  lists 
of  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  ex¬ 
port  trade.  One  entire  section  is  given 
to  foodstuffs  and  liquors,  the  foodstuffs 
being  further  classified  into  flour  mill¬ 
ing,  oat  and  barley  milling,  patent 
cereal  foods,  rice,  starch,  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late,  jam,  vinegar,  biscuits,  sugar,  tea 
and  coffee,  preserved  foods  and  dried 
fruits.  Companies  are  listed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  with  products  made,  addresses  of 
offices  and  works  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  needed  by  the  buyer. 
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Look  {or 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on  the 
label. 


PRICE’S  VANILLA 


Price’  s  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  finest 
vanilla  beans-aged  in  wood  to  give  it 
a  rich,  mellow  flavor.  No  substitute 
flavor  nor  artificial  coloring  in  it ! 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

In  Business  66  Years 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


CANNED  SALMON 


All  Grades 
All  Sizes 


Largest  Distributors  in  the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  and  CORN 
SUGAR  VINEGARS 


The  Columbus  Laboratories 

31  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Departments  : — Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling 
and  Baking.  Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  pro¬ 
tect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon 
skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  reauest. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Building,  .....  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Greek  Production  of  Olives 
and  Olive  Oil 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  con¬ 
servative  reports  from  the  14  olive-pro¬ 
ducing  provinces  of  western  Greece  in¬ 
dicate  a  bumper  crop.  As  this  crop  is 
what  is  termed  a  “big-year”  crop, 
Greek  producers  expect  to  begin  early 
in  January  to  turn  out  olive  oil  in 
quantities  that  will  admit  of  heavy  ex¬ 
portation.  The  Greek  Government  has 
lifted  the  ban  on  olive-oil  exports  in 
several  sections,  and  a  general  permis¬ 
sion  to  export  olive  oil,  olives,  and  black 
olives  in  brine  is  expected  by  the  trade. 
The  crop  of  Salona  olives  is  reported  as 
excellent  in  size  and  quality  and  as 
amounting  to  10,000  tons.  The  Agrinion 
fruit  has  been  damaged  50  per  cent 
by  weevils  and  equals  1,475  tons.  The 
near-by  region  of  Arta  has  reported 
the  same  total. 

The  by-product  of  pips  and  pulp  is 
expected  to  amount  to  24,750  tons.  The 
price  of  pips  and  pulp,  f.  o.  b.  Patras, 
is  estimated  at  approximately  122 
drachmas  a  ton.  The  normal  rate  of 
the  Greek  drachma  was  $1  to  5.1813 
drachmas.  The  rate  at  this  writing  is 
15  drachmas  to  $1.  The  flunctuation 
of  dollar  quotations  now  affecting  this 
market  makes  all  price  information  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  nothing  but  confirmed 
offers  should  be  depended  upon.  The 
weevil  damage,  very  large  two  years 
ago,  has  been  confined  this  year  to 
between  2  and  3  per  cent,  the  smallest 
general  average  for  20  years. 

Ripe  Olives  Chief  American  Interest 

Past  American  interest  in  the  Greek 
olive  supply  has  centered  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  black  (thoroughly  ripened) 
olives  barreled  in  brine.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  in  1919  was 
201,614  gallons.  This  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  14,740  tons  of  a  first-class 
article.  Greece  has  never  yet  attempted 
to  refine  any  large  percentage  of  its 
crude  olive-oil  production.  Italian  and 
Spanish  refineries  have  hitherto  taken 
over  most  of  it,  and  after  refining,  it 
has  been  reexported. 

Statistics  of  exportations  of  olive  oil 
and  black  olives  in  brine  are  as  follows: 
Oil — 1912,  4,000,000  gallons;  1918  and 
1919,  none.  Olives  in  brine — 1912,  47,- 
000  gallons;  1918,  32,000  gallons;  1919, 
45,700  gallons.  The  failure  to  export 
oil  in  1918  and  1919  was  due  to  Govern¬ 
ment  prohibition.  With  a  forecast  of 
9,113,400  gallons  of  crude  olive  oil  of 
all  grades,  there  may  be  expected  ap¬ 
proximately  9,000,000  gallons  of  ex¬ 
portable  oil  during  1921  and  1922.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
biennial  crop.  Thus,  the  bumper 
olive  crop  returns  now  available 
should  furnish  western  Greece  with  a 
strong  credit  item  in  its  international 
exchange. 

Direct  Sales  to  United  States 

Hitherto  Italy  and  Spain  have  bought 
between  them  85  per  cent,  of  the  Greek 
olive-oil  exports;  but  there  have  recently 
been  inquiries  from  American  olive-oil 
buyers,  especially  in  grades  for  canning 
purposes.  Indications  are  that  in  olive- 
oil  products,  as  in  currants,  American 
buyers  are  disposed  to  buy  direct  from 
Greece,  cleaning  the  currants  and  re¬ 
fining  the  olive  oil,  respectively,  in 
place  of  paying  middlemen’s  profits,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  20  years. 

The  olive-oil  production  as  returned 
from  the  various  districts  of  western 
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Greece  is  as  follows  (1  oke — 0.351 


gallon):  okes. 

Aetolia  and  Acarnania .  1,500,000 

Arta  .  1,000,000 

Epirus  .  200,000 

Ithaca  .  1,500,000 

Cephalonia  and  Zante  .  4,000,000 

Leucas  .  1,000,000 

Corfu  and  Paxos  .  500,000 

Livadia  and  Rahova  .  3,000,000 

Trifyllia  .  2,000,000 

Laconia  .  1,500,000 

Argrolis  and  Corinth  .  3,000,000 

Achaia  and  Ellis  .  3,000,000 

Cynouria  .  2,000,000 

Kalamata  .  1,500,000 


Total .  25,700,000 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when 
ordering. 

1,362,728.  Process  for  making  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  Oliver  W.  Mojonnier,  Oak 
Park,  Ill. 

1.362.868.  Process  of  treating  fruit- 
juice.  Maxwell  O.  Johnson,  Waipio, 
Hawaii. 

1.362.869.  Process  of  making  jelly. 
Maxwell  O.  Johnson,  Waipio,  Hawaii. 

1.362.870.  Process  of  making  fruit 
syrup.  Maxwell  O.  Johnson,  Waipio, 
Hawaii. 

1,363,193.  Food  preparation  and 
process  of  making  same.  Frank  E. 
Coombs,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,363,505.  Sausage  stuffing  and  link¬ 
ing  machine.  Anton  F.  Grabowski, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Allbright-Nell 
Co.,  same  place. 

1,363,781.  Apparatus  for  baking 
bread.  Frederick  C.  Haller,  Pittburgh, 
Pa. 

1,364,083.  Machine  for  blanching 
nuts.  Joseph  M.  Demerath,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  assigned  to  Roblin-Demerath 
Co.,  same  place. 

1,364,192.  Process  for  making  solu¬ 
ble  chocolate.  Jacob  Friedman,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1,365,129.  Fruit-cutting  machine, 
table.  David  Low,  San  Jose,  and 
William  H.  Gavin,  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 
assignors  to  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

1,364,417.  Desiccated  casein  precipi¬ 
tate.  Paul  W.  Turney,  Richmond,  Va. 

1,364,634.  Corn-flakes  and  process  of 
making  same.  Jonathan  K.  Lippen, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  assignor  to  Postum 
Cereal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1,364,912.  Process  for  treating  rice 
and  product  thereof.  Moses  M.  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Freeport,  Ill. 

1,365,000.  Food  product.  Rex  De  O. 
McDill.  Tampa,  Fla. 

1,365,001.  Food  product  and  process 
of  making  same.  Rex  De  O.  McDill, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

1,365,055.  Process  and  apparatus 
for  desiccating  (milk).  Irving  S.  Mer- 
rell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Mer- 
rell-Soule  Co.,  same  place. 

1,365,129.  Fruit-cutting  machine. 
Alexander  F.  Thornton,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

1,365,443.  Method  of  making  soluble 
coffee.  Henry  Anhaltzer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

1,365,575.  Fish-dressing  machine.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Waugh,  Seattle,  Wash.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Smith  Cannery  Machines  Co., 
same  place. 
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Southern  Grocery  Jobbers 
Propose  Advertising 

It  is  expected  that  a  plan  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  come  before  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  when  its 
convention  is  held  next  May.  Harold 
H.  G.  Halsell,  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  of  the  association,  has  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  $1,000,000  fund 
to  be  used  over  a  three-year  period  in 
advertising  the  functions  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer.  Mr.  Halsell  said: 

“The  wholesale  grocery  business,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  of 
industries,  has  as  we  know  been  from 
all  sides  unjustly  assailed.  Indeed,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  Man  feel  that  the 
wholesale  grocer  is  little  less  than  a 
pirate  and  a  footpad,  and  particularly 
since  1914  has  this  attitude  been  ag¬ 
gravated. 

“The  reasons  are  plain  to  us  why 
this  view  is  wrong,  but  right  or  wrong, 
it  exists,  and  it  will  not  be  corrected 
until  the  wholesale  grocer  puts  his  case 
squarely  before  America. 

“This  attitude  of  the  public  is  not 
surprising.  For  years,  by  the  nature  of 
his  business,  the  wholesale  grocer  has 
lived  apart  from  other  men.  His  ware¬ 
house  is  usually  remote  fro  mthe  busy 
retail  section  of  his  city. 

“He  does  not  know  the  man  in  the 
street  nor  does  the  man  in  the  street 
know  him.  The  wholesaler,  it  appears, 
has  made  no  effort  to  lead  unthinking 
Americans  to  understand  his  place  in 
the  economic  scheme.  In  other  words, 
he  has  been  and  he  is,  so  far  as  his 
relation  with  the  public  goes,  rocking 
along  today  after  the  fashion  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.” 


Allege  Unfair  Competition  in 
Rendering  Business 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  order  that  the  United  Ren¬ 
dering  Company,  M.  L.  Shoemaker  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  Berg  Company,  the  D.  B. 
Martin  Company,  Consolidated  Dressed 
Beef  Company  and  Baugh  &  Sons 
Company,  all  of  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
frain  from  certain  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  rendering  business. 

The  record  in  this  case,  it  is  stated, 
discloses  that  these  companies,  by 
their  combined  action,  forced  out  of 
business  a  competitor  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  had  invaded  the  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  purchase  of  fats,  bones 
and  suet,  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
rendering  business.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  payment  by  re¬ 
spondents  of  higher  prices  for  raw 
material  than  the  competitor  was  able 
to  pay,  such  prices  being  higher  than 
were  warranted  by  trade  conditions. 
The  Commission  found  this  practice  of 
a  number  of  companies  combining  to 
put  a  competitor  out  of  business,  by 
taking  away  his  customers  from  whom 
he  receives  a  supply  of  raw  material 
through  the  payment  of  unwarrented 
high  prices,  to  be  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

The  order  requires  the  companies  to 
cease  engaging  in  a  combination  to 
suppress  competition  in  the  refining 
of  animal  fats  by  purchasing 
raw  materials  in  and  about  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  or  elsewhere,  at  prices  un¬ 
warranted  by  trade  conditions,  and  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  competi¬ 
tors  in  such  districts. 
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Every  Kind  of 

WARD’S 

FAR  FAMED 

BREAD  AND  CAKES 

is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Chicago  Baltimore 


Something  New 
Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED 
BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced. 

When  ordering.  Specify 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 

U.  S.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.,  DEPT.  B. 

CHICAGO.  100  William  St.,  New  York  City  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N  O  T  I  C  E  T  O 
READERS 


"V7"  OU  can  save  $5.00  on  your 

subscription  to  The  American 
Food  Journal  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  Club  Offer. 


Turn  to  Page  42 


Butters  Bread 
Stays  Sweet 


The  sun  never  sets  on  Nu- 
coa  sales.  It  is  sold  from 
San  Francisco  to  Antwerp. 
It  will  encircle  the  globe. 
It  must.  It  repeats. 


The  Nucoa  Butter 
Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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MORRIS 


Supreme 

Marigold 


A 


or  baking  you’ll  prefer  this 

wholesome  Marigold  Oleomargarine. 
It’s  made  from  only  the  purest  ingre¬ 
dients  combined  with  pasteurized  milk. 
Request  the  kind  with  the  yellow  and 
black  label. 


MORRIS  SC  COMPANY 


TIN  AND  FIBRE 

CONTAINERS 

for 

Foods— Drugs— Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 


American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

With"  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 
and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ammonium  Phosphate 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Baking  Powder  Materials 

Highest  Quality 
For  Food  Purposes 


Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 


portant  Organizations 

intfie 

R?OD  INDUSTRY 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

Edward  Vermylen,  Secretary,  care  A. 
Zerega’s  Sons,  Consld.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  the  Baking 
Industry 

J.  W.  McClinton,  Secretary,  1405  Ash¬ 
land  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  P.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  5707  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev¬ 
erages 

James  Vernor,  Jr.,  President,  41 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Junior 
Owens,  Secretary,  726  Bond  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 
T.  M.  Chivington,  Secretary,  332  So. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses,  Inc. 

F.  Rochambeau,  General  Representa¬ 
tive,  Beach  and  Varick  Sts.,  New  York 
City. 

American  Chemical  Society 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  1709 
G  St.,  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Tom's 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary,  53  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association 

R.  Cumming,  Secretary,  1015  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocers’  Society,  Inc. 
Lloyd  Curtis,  Secretary,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

American  Home  Economies  Assn. 

Miss  Cora  Winchell,  Secretary,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

C.  C.  Stutz,  Secretary,  115  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

American  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 
Dr.  W.  P.  Cutler,  Secretary,  208  South 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion 

T.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary,  515 
Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
George  W.  Sission,  Jr.,  President, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Sec¬ 
retary,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 
American  Poultry  Association 
E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Fred  Mason,  President,  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  H.  F. 
Thunhorst,  Secretary,  299  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 
R.  Eble,  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  En¬ 
gineers 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Secretary,  154  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association 
Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary,  1206  Bes¬ 
semer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  90  W. 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

C.  G.  Lueder,  Secretary,  care  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  1881  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

J.  L.  Chaddock,  Secretary,  417  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  IT.  S.,  Inc. 

Gordon  M.  Day,  Secretary,  Day,  Berg- 
wall  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers 

M.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary,  203  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 
Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mer¬ 
cantile  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 
Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100  E. 
loth  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  As¬ 
sociation 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  606  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert  Gibson,  Sec¬ 
retary,  201  North  Texas  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
C.  B.  Heineman,  Secretary,  22  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Malsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 
R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  326  W.  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 
A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary,  84  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary,  108  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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National  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 

N.  Loewenstein,  Secretary,  155  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Industries 

Leslie  C.  Smith,  Secretary,  163  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufac¬ 
turers 

W.  D.  Burr,  Secretary,  1553  Conway 
Bklg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists 

Samuel  C.  Henry,  Secretary,  168  N. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

T.  M.  Chivington,  Secretary,  332  So. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers 

M.  L.  Toulme,  Secretary,  6  Harrison 
St.,  New  York  City. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

National  Food  Brokers’  Association 

James  H.  Hobbs,  Secretary,  326  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners’  Association 
F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1738  H  St.,  N. 
W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 
Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
Felix  Coste,  Manager,  Headquarters 
74  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

National  Confectioners’  Association  of 
the  United  States 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Secretary,  111  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Council 

M.  O.  Maughan,  Secretary,  910  So. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 

N.  P.  Hull,  President,  Lansing,  Mich. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 

R.  S  French,  General  Manager  and 
Secretary,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation 

M.  J.  Donna,  Secretary,  Braidwood, 
Ill. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  St.,  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

George  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 

Ill. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation 

Wm.  W.  Baird,  Secretary,  112  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Peanut  Cleaners  and  Shellers’ 
Association 

S.  M.  Lawrence,  Secretary,  107  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Suffolk. 
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National  Pickle  Packers’  Association 

Frank  A.  Vickers,  Secretary,  Hearst 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Harrison  F.  Jones,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  208  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Research  Council 
Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition,  Dr. 
John  R.  Murlin,  Chairman,  1201  16th 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  Secretary,  Old 
Colony  Bldg,.  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary,  99  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

Wm.  H.  Killian,  President,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary,  Oakley,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 
F.  B.  Wise,  Secretary,  730  Gravier  St., 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 
R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 

E.  A.  Eignus,  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary,  106  Water 
St.,  New  York  City. 


United  States  Brewers’  Association 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Vegetable  Parchment  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

O.  B.  Towne,  Secretary,  505  Fifth 
Ave.,  New 'York  City. 

Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

O.  B.  Towne,  Secretary,  505  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Armour  Sales  in  1920  About 
Nine  Hundred  Million 

Armour  &  Co.  had  gross  sales  of 
approximately  $900,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1920,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  recently  made  by 
the  president,  J.  Ogden  Armour.  The 
net  income  of  the  company  for  that 
year  after  charges  and  taxes,  was  $5,- 
319,975. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Armour  says,  in 
part: 

“Conditions  during  the  past  year 
were  such  that  doing  business  on  a 
profitable  basis  was  almost  impossible. 
Declining  prices,  due  to  severe  slack¬ 
ening  of  business,  created  the  worst 


situation  we  have  ever  had,  and  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  come  through  as 
well  as  we  did. 

“During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  Armour 
&  Co.’s  sales  totaled  approximately 
$900,000,000.  On  that  portion  repre¬ 
senting  sales  in  and  exports  from  this 
country,  we  sustained  losses  aggregat¬ 
ing  many  millions  of  dollars.  Our  in¬ 
ability  to  prevent  this  loss  should  for¬ 
ever  end  the.  controversy  as  to  wherein 
lies  the  price  fixing  power  on  packing 
house  products. 

“There  is  abundant  reason  to  look 
forward  to  a  better  year.  Closing  in 
ventories  were  most  conservatively 
priced,  which  should  tend  to  stimulate 
consumption  of  meat  products.  Com¬ 
ing  months  should  show  brisk  business 
and  satisfactory  profits.” 


National  Biscuit  Earnings  Over 
Five  Million  Dollars 

The  report  of  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  for  last  year  shows  net  earn¬ 
ings,  after  taxes,  amount  to  $5,543,120. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  at 
the  end  of  last  year  showed  plants  and 
the  like  carried  at  $60,487,638,  compared 
with  $55,955,020  in  1919,  cash  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,105,459,  compared  with  $2,164,- 
971,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  United  States  government 
bonds  and  notes  to  $2,538,155  from 
$4,787,084  in  the  preceding  year- 

In  his  remarks  to  stockholders,  Roy 
E.  Tomlinson,  president,  said: 

“The  only  indebtedness  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  for  raw  materials  and  other 
incidental  items,  incurred  so  recently 
that  the  accounts  could  not  be  audited 
and  paid  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 

insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
a  ads  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  "Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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HERBERT  HOOVER,  whose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  tlie  United  States  conies  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  announcement  of  a  $700,000  gift  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  a  Food  Research 
Institute  which  will  probably  bear  Mr.  Hoover’s  name.  A  statement  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  World  Food 
Problems  appears  in  this  issue. 
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Askusabout  Wrapping 
Machinery  for  your 
Particular  product 


A  Timely  Message 
to  F  ood  Manufacturers 


265  Washington  Ave 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


LEASE  mail  me  without  obligation,  information  regarding  the 
economical  wrapping  of -  - 

NAME - - - — ■ 

Company  and  Address  - - - - - - - - - 


The  American 
MODEL  P 

Wrapping  Machine 


MODERN  engineering  skill  has  been  devising  new  methods  of 
handling  and  packaging  food  products  faster  than  food  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  new  equipment. 

It  is  very  likely  that  right  in  your  own  plant,  now,  they  are  employing 
slow,  uneconomical  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  wrapping  methods, 
which  we  could  help  you  overcome.  In  times  like  these,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  put  your  production  on  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  basis. 

We  are  Specialists 

in  Wrapping  Machine  Service  and  Manufacture.  Our  new  plant,  with 
greatly  increased  manufacturing  facilities  is  in  charge  of  a  highly  skilled 
organization  with  20  years’  experience  in  building  special  wrapping 
machinery.  We  are  prepared  to  develop  and  build  a  machine  suited  to 
your  particular  requirements.  Write  us  regarding  your  present  wrapping 
problem,  and  the  chances  are  we  can  help  you.  Use  either  your  company 
letterhead,  or  the  convenient  slip  below. 

TEAR  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL  TO 

The  American  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


MANY  THANKS  FOR  MANY 
KIND  COMMENTS 

The  Editors  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  are  grateful  for  many  kind 
letters  received  approving  of  the  policy 
of  widened  usefulness  of  this  publication 
under  its  new  ownership.  A  typical  one 
is  from  one  of  the  prominent  canners, 
who  says:  “It  strikes  me  that  the  new 
policy  of  your  publication  will  find  a  quick 
response  from  the  food  manufacturers. 
I  wish  for  your  new  program  the  full 
measure  of  siuccess  which  it  deserves.” 


WHAT  A  WHOLESALE  GROCER  SAYS 

One  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocers  of 
the  United  States  writes  us:  “I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  articles  which  you  run 
in  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 
are  snappy,  interesting  and  helpful  to 
those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  food 
products.” 


FOOD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

The  very  thing  which  this  publication 
is  triving  to  promote,  namely,  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  scientific,  economic  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributive  phases  of  the 
food  question,  is  the  purpose  set  forth  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Food 
Research  Institute,  which  has  been 
founded  upon  the  suggestion  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator.  We 
hope  that  this  publication  may  become  a 
valuable  aid  in  such  work  as  the  institute 
will  attempt.  y," 


SUGGESTIONS  INVITED 

We  invite  the  suggestions  of  readers  as 
to  ways  in  which  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  may  become  of  greater  and 
greater  service  to  them.  We  all  like 
bouquets,  but  brickbats  are  useful,  too, 
sometimes.  Address  the  Editor. 
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CORRUGATED 


FIBRE  BOXES 


Shipping 
Cases  that 
Stand  the 
Strain 


C 


ANNED  goods  packed  in  H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre 
Boxes  are  practically  certain  to  arrive  at  their 
destination  in  good  condition. 


This  forty-page,  well- 
illustrated  packing  man¬ 
ual  is  full  of  information, 
valuable  to  shippers.  Your 
copy  will  be  mailed  you 
free,  on  request. 


H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Boxes  give  heavy  cans 
ample  protection  without  adding  unnecessary  weight  or 
bulk.  All  shocks  and  jars  are  cushioned  by  the  corru¬ 
gated  structure  of  the  walls,  which  at  the  same  time 
offer  firm  resistance  to  sudden  impact.  Canned  goods 
packed  in  these  better  boxes  are  never  dented  or  broken 
open. 

Every  day  H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes  are  taking  the 
place  of  heavier,  bulkier  containers  that  often  do  not 
give  satisfactory  protection.  They  are  lower  in  first  cost 
and  save  time,  labor  and  space  in  the  shipping  room. 
They  come  folded  flat,  requiring  a  minimum  of  storage 
space.  Being  easily  handled,  anyone  can  assemble  them 
quickly. 

Send  us,  charges  collect,  a  typical  shipment  of  your  goods. 
H  &  D  experts  will  repack  it,  designing  a  corrugated 
fibre  container  especially  suited  to  its  particular  needs, 
and  will  return  it  to  you,  charges  prepaid.  This  is  a 
free  demonstration  service,  and  places  you  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  whatever. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

825  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada:  King  St.,  Subway  and  Hanna  Avenue 
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Food  Research  Institute  Founded  by 

Carnegie  Foundation 

May  be  Named  After  Herbert  Hoover,  Who  Suggested  It— $700,000 

Fund  Provided 


A  FOOD  Research  Institute  for  the  study  of 
all  problems  of  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  is  to  be  established  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Herbert  Hoover,  with  an  endowment 
of  $700,000  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  announcement  was  made  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  by  the  corporation  in  New  York. 

‘‘The  need  for  such  an  institute  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  by  Herbert 
Hoover,”  said  the  announcement,  “and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  as  its 
home  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
point  at  which  the  great  and  unique  collection 
of  documentary  material  relative  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  of  the  war,  gathered  by  Mr.  Hoover 
during  the  war,  is  deposited. 

“The  value  of  such  an  institute  as  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  also  was  emphasized  by 
experience  during  the  war,  when  the  study  of 
food  supply  in  its  different  phases  was  necessary 
in  order  to  attain  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  nations  involved.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  acquired  clearly  indicates  the  great 
importance  of  continued  research  effort.  The 
general  field  of  the  institute  will  be  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  after  food  has  left  the  farmer’s 
hands. 

Scientific  Study  of  Food  Distribution 

“A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  institute 
will  be  the  scientific  study  of  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  food  products.  The  objects  of 
the  institute,  however,  are  thoroughly  practical, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  producer  and  consumer  by  eliminating 
present  wastes  in  the  process  of  marketing 
nearly  all  kinds  of  food.  The  objects  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  are  not  only  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  farmer  and  consumer,  but  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  question  of  proper  nutri¬ 
tion  for  the  nation. 

“In  every  nation  at  war,  and  in  neutral  na¬ 
tions  as  well,  much  of  the  previous  data  of 
production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
food  was  found  to  be  inaccurate.  Faced  with  the 
necessity  of  securing  immediate  results,  Gov¬ 


ernmental  authorities  in  charge  of  food  pro¬ 
grams  were  frequently  compelled  to  grope  in 
the  dark  for  long  periods  before  they  could 
accomplish  the  end  sought. 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  the  university  agrees  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  research  organization  under  the  name 
of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University  and  to  appoint  three  men 
of  science  to  be  known  as  directors  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  These  directors  w!ill  have  authority  to 
determine  the  scientific  policies  of  the  institute 
and  the  problems  to  be  studied.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  that  eventually  the 
new  organization  will  be  known  as  the  Hoover 
Institute. 

Herbert  Hoover  to  Serve  on  Advisory 
Committee 

“There  will  also  be  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  men  of  national  prominence  repre¬ 
senting  agricultural,  consumer,  economic  and 
other  groups  of  the  community,  one  of  whom 
will  be  Mr.  Hoover.  The  university  will  appoint 
seven  members  of  this  body,  who,  with  the 
president  of  the  university  ex  officio  and  the 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  ex  officio, 
will  make  the  committee  number  nine  men. 
Each  member  will  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

“The  institute  will  begin  its  work  on  July  1 
next,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  will  provide 
a  fund  of  $700,000  for  its  support  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

“James  R.  Angell,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  who  has  just  been  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Yale  University,  announces  that 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  has  agreed 
to  make  its  scientific  laboratories  available  to 
the  institute.  It  is  not  intended  to  duplicate  the 
equipment  of  research  laboratories  working  in 
the  field  of  nutrition,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  have  the  institute  co-operate  with 
other  agencies  working  in  the  general  field. 

“The  directors  to  be  appointed  will  head  three 
separate  divisions.  One  will  be  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  physiology  and  chemistry  of  nutrition, 
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one  an  expert  in  economics  and  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  one  an  expert  in  the  chemistry  of  food 
manufacture  and  agriculture.  They  will  work 
co-operatively  from  three  avenues  of  approach 
upon  fundamental  issues  of  widest  human  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  institute 
may  receive  from  time  to  time  such  specially 
qualified  students  as  it  may  be  possible  to  in¬ 
struct  without  disadvantage  to  the  primary  re¬ 
search  purposes  of  the  organization. 


Herbert  Hoover  in  an  authorized  interview  has 
outlined  a  plan  for  intensive  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  food. 

The  occasion  for  his  statement  arose  from  the 
recent  announcement  that  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University  of  California 
by  which  a  Food  Research  Institute  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  university. 

It  ivas  Mr.  Hoover  who  first  suggested  such  an 
institute  to  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  choice 
of  the  university  for  its  home  was  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  has  received  the 
great  collection  of  documentary  material  relative 
to  the  economic  side  of  the  war  which  the  former 
Food  Administrator  gathered  during  the  war. 

In  his  interview,  which  follows,  Mr.  Hoover 
described  specific  ways  in  which  a  scientific  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  food  question  could 
be  conducted  with  an  aim  toward  practical  residts. 

The  New  Food  Research  Institute  will  devote 
itself  to  the  investigation  and  illumination  of 
facts  in  three  principal  directions: 

First.  The  distribution  system — the  economic 
side. 

Second.  The  chemistry  of  food  manufacturing 
processes — the  chemical  side. 

Third.  The  production  and  agricultural  side  of 
foods. 

SOME  of  the  problems  to  be  studied  appertain 
to  milk,  the  price  margin  between  producer 
and  consumer,  determination  of  a  basic 
standard  of  living,  cost  of  producing  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  world  aspects  of  the 
food  supply. 

The  milk  problem  is  a  subject  of  first  grade 
importance  in  public  health.  In  China  the 
woman  nurses  the  child  until  it  is  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  then  transfers  it  to  the  general 
diet  of  the  community.  In  this  country  the  child 
is  weaned  before  it  is  a  year  old,  and  becomes 
dependent  upon  the  domesticated  cow,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  until  maturity  is  attained. 
The  Milk  Problem 

With  the  development  of  urbanization,  the 
dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  cow  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  in  cities  falls.  The 


“A  small  group  of  fellowships  will  be  availa¬ 
ble  for  graduate  students  of  high  intellectual 
promise.  These  students  will  receive  wholly 
unusual  training  for  public  service  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  valuable  assistance  to 
the  work  of  the  institute. 

“The  Carnegie  Corporation,  after  the  institute 
is  once  established,  will  abstain  entirely  from 
any  attempt  to  direct  or  control  its  work.” 


more  intense  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
lower  the  milk  supply  of  the  industrial  classes. 
The  substitutions  of  other  foodstuffs  for  milk, 
and  the  results  thereof,  are  important  problems. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  milk  production,  from 
the  standpoint  of  agriculture  and  economics. 
One  such  investigation  for  one  small  area  was 
carried  out  during  the  war  by  the  Tri-State  Milk 
Commission,  whose  sittings  have  already  been 
suspended.  Otherwise,  in  every  section  of  t1 
country,  the  determinating  of  the  price  of  milk 
was  a  compromise,  not  a  decision. 

The  production  of  milk  is  particularly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  operations  of  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  advances  in 
the  price  of  land.  The  present  situation  has 
been  complicated  by  an  abnormal  development 
of  manufactured  dairy  commodities,  the  result 
of  the  war.  The  country  can  be  divided  into 
zones  of  primary  and  secondary  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  zones  that  produce  greatly  in  excess  of 
their  needs,  zones  that  approximately  cover 
their  requirements,  and  zones  of  deficiency  that 
must  be  supplied  from  other  areas. 

Accurate  Statistics  Needed 

The  total  production  of  milk,  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  the  utiliz¬ 
ation  of  skimmed  milk,  the  shipment  of  fluid 
milk,  and  the  storage  of  milk  products  in  re¬ 
frigerators  can  be  accurately  tabulated  and  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Through  special  investigations  carried 
on  with  the  aid  of  country  agents  in  selected 
portions  of  the  different  zones,  the  cost  of  milk 
production  for  the  different  purposes  can  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  transportation  and  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  to  the  cities  will  require  a  second  set  of 
surveys,  and  the  influence  of  the  consumption 
of  milk  products  on  the  use  of  fluid  milk  would 
constitute  the  subject  of  a  third  set.  Finally, 
proceeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  surveys  could  be  carried  on  in  cities  of 
various  sizes,  to  determine  the  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  and  milk  products. 

Reciprocal  thereto,  surveys  in  the  congested 
areas  of  cities  would  determine  substitution  of 
other  goods  for  milk  and  dairy  products  and  the 
resultant  influences  upon  growth  and  health. 


A  Statement  by  Herbert  Hoover 

ON  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEMS 
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For  such  an  investigation  the  agencies  and  data 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  non-existant,  and  the 
organization  of  the  work  will  be  as  new  as  the 
problem  is  intricate.  The  subject  is  a  problem 
of  first-grade  importance  in  public  health. 

Producer  and  Consumer 

During  the  war,  we  knew  the  spread  in  the 
price  of  every  article  of  food  from  producer  to 
consumer,  and  we  could  divide  the  spread  into 
the  several  fractions  and  factors.  No  such  in¬ 
formation  exists  for  the  present  prices,  and 
about  this  lack  of  information,  or  misinforma¬ 
tion,  rage  the  fiercest  contentions.  The  spread 
is  different  for  each  foodstuff  and  must  be  in¬ 
vestigated  separately. 

For  such  investigations  it  is  necessary  to  col¬ 
lect  the  data,  beginning  with  the  sale  upon  the 
farm  and  ending  on  the  table  of  the  consumer. 
Government  reports  in  nation  and  state,  rail¬ 
way  records,  trade  journals,  reports  of  mills  and 
factories,  and  records  of  sales  constitute  the 
basic  data.  These,  however,  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  surveys 
at  the  sources  and  in  connection  with  the  several 
steps  of  manufacture,  transportation  and  trans¬ 
fer. 

The  present  wholesale  index  numbers  are  in 
part  antiquated,  in  part  erroneous  and  in  part 
based  upon  different  criteria,  as  employed  by 
different  organizations.  We  had  devised  in  the 
Food  Administration  in  Washington,  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  wholesale  index  numbers  for  foodstuffs. 
These  should  be  resumed  and  elaborated. 

Whether  the  spread  can  be  controlled,  or 
ought  to  be  controlled,  is  one  thing;  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  and  analyzed  is  another  thing.  And  the 
latter  constitutes  a  practicable  subject  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  problems  of  marketing  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  problems  of 
spread. 

Basic  Standard  of  Living 

In  numerous  discussions  dealing  with  the  uses 
made  of  wage,  salary  and  income  by  different 
classes  during  the  past  few  years,  writers  have 
lamented  the  lack  of  index  numbers  of  con¬ 
sumption,  corresponding  to  index  numbers  of 
price  that  are  widely  employed  in  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry.  During  the  war  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  study  of  co-efficients  of  consumption  as 
being  essential,  semi-essential,  and  non-essen¬ 
tial,  the  Food  Administration  co-operating  with 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  practicable  study  of  the  problem  has  two 
aspects.  In  the  first  place,  a  commodity  must 
be  traced  to  its  end-products,  the  ultimate 
states  in  which  it  is  consumed.  In  order  to  do 
this  properly  for  foodstuffs,  similar  investiga¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  carried  out  for  certain 
other  commodities,  for  example,  the  fibres  and 
other  raw  materials  that  have  close  relations 
with  foodstuffs. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  ultimate  destina¬ 
tions  of  even  a  simple  primary  crop,  like  wheat, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
careful  control  by  the  Food  Administration,  we 
lost  account  in  one  year  of  some  30,000,000 
bushels  reported  in  the  crop. 

Tracing  raw  products  through  their  various 


ramifications  to  the  final  states  of  consumption 
requires  surveys  of  the  various  manufacturing 
trades.  Leading  men  in  the  trades  have  indeed 
repeatedly  expressed  their  regret  that  the  study 
of  these  processes  had  been  discontinued. 

The  second  aspect  in  the  investigation  is  re¬ 
vealed  from  the  side  of  the  consumer.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  in  zones  would  be  divided  into  income 
groups,  occupation  groups  and  family  groups, 
in  such  a  representative  manner  in  city  and 
country  districts  as  to  present  weighted  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  population.  The  surveys  would  then 
determine  the  disposition  of  incomes  throughout 
the  year  and  the  consumption  of  various  com¬ 
modities,  in  unit  terms  of  commodities  as  well 
as  of  price.  Thus  one  could  contrast  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  in  units  of  commodities, 
whether  of  weight  or  yard  or  cubic,  with  con¬ 
sumption  in  units  of  price. 

From  the  results  of  such  surveys,  statistical 
method  would  be  able  to  erect  co-efficients  of 
the  standard  of  living.  These  could  be  compared 
between  zones,  classes  and  states;  and  could  be 
contrasted  with  similar  investigations  now  being 
carried  on  in  several  European  countries.  The 
plane  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  shiftings  of 
the  plane,  could  be  quantitatively  measured  and 
expressed. 

Cost  of  Production 

During  the  war  we  attempted  to  determine 
the  cost  of  production  of  many  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  Wheat  Fair  Price  Committee  made  a 
guess  at  the  cost  of  wheat  production,  that  rep¬ 
resented  a  compromise  of  interests  rather  than 
an  investigation.  Approximations  were  also 
arrived  at  for  rice,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  pork 
products;  and  a  better-than-approximation  de¬ 
termined  for  sugar. 

Applied  to  a  particular  commodity  like  wheat 
that  is  at  present  very  much  in  the  public  eye, 
the  problem  resolves  itself  not  merely  into  the 
formulation  of  a  cost-sheet,  but  also  into  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  marginal  acre  and  the  scope  of  nor¬ 
malcy  in  the  growing  of  this  cereal.  One  must 
make  a  definition  of  the  normal  datum  line  in 
wheat  acreage  and  fix  the  cost  sheet  within  that 
acreage;  and  then  determine  for  different  in¬ 
crements  of  the  marginal  acreage,  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  country  would  be  divided  into  zones  and 
these  zones  into  counties.  From  the  records  of 
the  national  government,  states,  the  counties, 
the  state  agricultural  colleges,  the  experiment 
stations,  the  railways,  the  elevators,  the  mills, 
the  grain  exchanges  and  trade  journals,  the 
data  of  production  would  be  obtained.  Through 
special  investigations  conducted  with  county 
agents,  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
experiment  stations,  the  various  items  in  cost 
of  production  would  be  obtained  for  each 
county,  state  and  zone. 

Matter  of  Correct  Analysis 

Success  would  be  a  matter  of  correct  analysis, 
in  accordance  with  engineering  experience.  At 
present,  the  public  press  displays  great  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject,  now  much  discussed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falling  price  of  wheat.  The  writer 
has  discussed  the  subject  within  recent  months 
with  growers,  experts  of  agricultural  colleges 
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and  experimental  stations,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  millers  in  the  two  large  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  areas  of  our  country.  No  one  is  able  to  make 
a  computation  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
wheat  in  the  last  crop,  because  no  one  has  car¬ 
ried  out  the  investigations  upon  which  alone  a 
cost  sheet  could  be  erected. 

In  a  food-exporting  nation,  the  price  of  the 
fraction  consumed  at  home  will  be  determined 
by  the  price  at  which  the  exportable  surplus  is 
sold  abroad.  In  a  food-importing  nation,  the 
price  of  the  domestic  foodstuff  consumed  at 
home  will  be  determined  by  the  price  of  the 
imported  fraction  obtained  from  abroad.  This, 
of  course,  without  regard  to  tariff  or  embargo. 

In  practice,  however,  and  particularly  under 
abnormal  circumstances,  the  operations  of  these 
almost  axiomatic  principles  depends  upon  a 
great  many  modifying  influences  and  circum¬ 
stances.  A  review  of  the  development  of  our 
country  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  the 
data  of  the  recent  census,  indicates  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tendency  to  urbanization,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  city  industries  out  of  proportion  to  the 
development  of  agriculture.  This  has  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  inflation  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  that  has  resulted  from  the  war. 

/ 

Prospect  of  Food  Importing 

Apparently,  we  are  to  pass  from  a  food-ex¬ 
porting  to  a  food-importing  nation.  This  tran¬ 
sition  may  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dollar,  the  calorie  or  the  ton.  The  more 
available  the  data  on  conditions  in  competitive 
lands,  the  better  for  both  city  and  country  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  food  supplies  would  be  divided  into  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  commodities.  The  group 
of  secondary  foodstuffs  would  be  divided  into 
several  rubrics.  Our  country  would  be  divided 
into  zones,  in  accordance  with  their  production 
of  foodstuffs  of  the  differenf  classes. 

The  food-exporting  areas  of  the  world  would 
be  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  relations  to 
our  production  and  consumption  and  to  world 
trade.  The  food  consuming  nations  would  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  competition  with  us  as 
consumers.  Transportation  conditions  to  and 
from  each  country  would  be  measured  and  tab¬ 
ulated.  An  analysis  would  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  other  basic  materials 
and  finished  commodities,  with  which  imported 
foodstuffs  would  be  paid. 

An  International  Survey 

In  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they 
are  discussing  the  international  allocation  of 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  For  such  an  allo¬ 
cation  to  be  even  considered,  an  international 
survey  of  the  kind  here  proposed  would  be  in¬ 
dispensable.  If  indispensable  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  it  ought  to  be  equally  indispensable 
for  ourselves. 

The  data  of  production,  consumption,  distri¬ 
bution  and  exportation  of  the  several  foodstuffs 
concerned  would  be  obtained  from  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  governmental  of  commercial,  of  all 
kinds  whatsoever.  These  would  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  many  countries  by  special  surveys 
on  the  basis  of  data  secured  at  the  source. 


It  was  on  the  basis  of  such  surveys  that  the 
food  supplies  of  Europe  were  marshalled 
throughout  the  world  during  the  war.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  this  data  in  the  future  would  be  eas¬ 
ier  than  before  the  war,  on  account  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  connections  in  various  countries. 


What  is  Bread  ? 


Tentative  Definition  Announced  by  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  of  Foods 

TENTATIVE  definition  of  “Bread”,  “Wheat 
Bread,”  “White  Bread”  has  been  announced 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  of  Foods,  according  to  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  are  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In¬ 
terested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  suggestions 
and  criticisms  of  the  tentative  definition  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  when  it  meets  for 
final  action. 

The  text  of  the  tentative  definition  as  announced 
by  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

“Bread,  Wheat  Bread,  White  Bread  is  the  clean, 
sound,  sweet  product  obtained  by  baking  in  loaf 
form  and  at  a  temperature  of  400  degrees  to  500 
degress  F.  a  dough  consisting  of  a  leavened  and 
kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  potable  water,  edible 
fat  or  oil,  sugar  or  other  fermentable  carbohy¬ 
drate  substance,  salt  and  yeast,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  milk  or  a  milk  product.  It  con¬ 
tains,  one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not  more 
than  38  per  cent  of  moisture,  nor  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  salt,  and  its  acidity  does  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  3  cubic  centimeters  of  normal 
alkali  for  100  grams  of  bread. 

“In  the  United  States  the  name  ‘bread’  un¬ 
qualified,  is  understood  to  mean  wheat  bread  or 
white  bread.  The  dough  of  bread  is  also  baked  in 
the  form  of  rolls  and  other  units  smaller  than  the 
loaf. 

“ Milk  Bread  is  wheat  bread  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  water  ingredient  has  been  replaced 

The  committee  announces  also  that  future  con- 
by  milk  or  its  equivalent.” 

sideration  will  be  given  to  the  questions  involved 
in  the  use  in  bread-making  of  such  additions  as 
diastatic  ferments,  certain  extracts  or  special 
preparations  of  grains,  and  salts  used  as  yeast 
auxiliaries;  also  to  those  concerning  minimum 
limitations  for  the  proportions  of  protein  and 
total  ash.  Suggestions  for  the  proper  designa¬ 
tions  of  bread  made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
skim  milk  in  place  of  water  are  desired  by  the 
committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Stan¬ 
dards  is  composed  of  three  representatives  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
three  from  the  Association  of  American  Dairy 
Food  and  Drug  Officials,  and  three  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  This 
committee  recommends  definitions  and  standards 
for  foods  to  the  respective  associations  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  when  formally 
adopted  are  used  to  guide  Federal  and  State 
officials  in  the  enforcement  of  food  laws. 


Planning  A  Marketing  Campaign 

Various  Cactors  to  be  Taken  Into  Consideration  When 

Merchandising  a  Food  Product 

BY  WILLIAM  CRUGER  CUSHMAN 

The  author  of  this  article,  William  Cruger  Cushman,  New  York,  is  widely  known 
as  a  food  merchandiser.  With  his  brother,  Townsend  Cushman,  he  founded  the  Cush¬ 
man  Brothers  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  Lamont,  Corlies  &  Company,  now  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Later  Mr.  Cushman  founded 
the  Guatnica  Sugar  Centrale  in  Porto  Rico,  and  after  disposing  of  his  interests  there, 
spent  five  years  in  England  as  selling  agent  for  American  products.  Upon  returning 
to  the  United  States  he  became  manager  of  the  American  bram  li  of  C.  J.  Van  Houten 
&  Zoon  of  Weesp,  Holland  (Van  Houten’s  Cocoa).  .In  this  connection  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  during  which  period  he  increased  the  business  of  the  New  York  branch 
about  400  per  cent.  Mr.  Cushman  is  at  present  consultant  in  food  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems,  with  particular  reference  to  branded  food  specialties. 


MANY  manufacturers  of  branded  food 
specialties  who  may  be  100  per  cent  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  their 
business  fall  down  on  the  marketing  end.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  fail  to  realize  that  each  product 
which  is  put  upon  the  market  is  more  or  less 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  that  a  certain  character 
of  exploiting  campaign  conducted  successfully 
on  one  specialty  might  prove  to  be  an  utter 
failure  with  another  article  of  equal  intrinsic 
merit.  In  other  words,  one  product  will  lend 
itself  to  house-to-house  canvassing;  another  to 
store  demonstrations;  another  may  call  for  de¬ 
tailed  missionary  work  on  the  retail  trade  in 
behalf  of  the  jobbers;  with  still  another,  a 
satisfactory  trade  may  be  built  up  by  making 
exclusive  buying  agency  arrangements  with  cer¬ 
tain  progressive  jobbers  in  leading  centres 
throughout  the  country,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  manufacturers’  agents;  some  products  are 
helped  greatly  by  a  liberal  distribution  of 
samples,  or  by  expensive  display  advertising 
matter,  booklets,  circulars,  etc.,  whereas  in 
some  instances  the  benefit  derived  from  such 
outlays  may  prove  to  be  very  inadequate  as 
compared  with  the  expense  involved  and  re¬ 
sults  attained.  In  the  instance  of  certain 
branded  specialties,  a  combination  of  some  of 
these  various  forms  of  exploitation  may  be  the 
happy  solution. 

Then  in  the  field  of  general  publicity  adver¬ 
tising,  much  misdirected  energy  and  money 
may  be  expended.  One  article  may  lend  itself 
to  advertising  in  mediums  of  nation-wide  circu¬ 
lation,  whilst  with  another,  local  advertising  in 
certain  selected  sections  of  territory  may  bring 
a  much  greater  return  for  the  amount  expend¬ 
ed.  In  this  connection,  a  feature  which  is  often 
overlooked,  or  at  least  studied  too  lightly  by  a 
manufacturer,  is  the  tastes,  appetites  and  ab¬ 
sorptive  capacity  of  any  given  section  of  the 
consuming  public.  One  section  demands  a  dark 
roast  Qf  coffee,  another  a  light  roast.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  a  canner  of  celery  would  not 
waste  much  time  or  money  in  exploiting  his 
product  in  Kalamazoo,  or  to  push  the  sale  of 
canned  molasses  in  New  Orleans,  or  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  advertise  in  and  send  salesmen  to 
a  mining  town  where  the  miners  are  on  strike, 
or  to  a  factory  town  where  most  of  the  factories 
are  shut  down,  but  tactical  campaign  blunders 


of  a  character  just  about  as  pronounced  as 
these  are  being  made  right  along. 

All  of  which  emphasizes  the  vital  importance 
of  seeking  the  channels  of  least  resistance  and 
thus  securing  the  maximum  results  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Failure  to  Allow  Sufficient  Margins 

We  come  now  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  yet  most  serious  mistake  that  is  made 
by  manufacturers,  especially  by  those  who  are 
just  starting  in  to  put  out  a  new  branded  food 
specialty,  and  that  is,  failing  to  allow  sufficient 
margins  all  along  the  line,  from  factory  cost 
to  price  to  consumer,  to  satisfactorily  take  care 
of  each  phase  of  the  marketing  campaign. 
A  manufacturer  will  come  out  with,  say,  a  3 
ounce  package  which  he  plans  to  have  sold 
to  the  consumer  for  10  cents.  After  spending 
a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  popularize  the  prod¬ 
uct,  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  money  on  it,  as  the  marketing  costs 
have  pared  down  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
vanishing  point.  He  is  then  confronted  with 
certain  unpleasant  alternatives;  one  is  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  to  15  cents  to  the  consumer, 
with  a  raise  in  price  all  along  the  line  to  the 
retailer  and  the  jobber;  or  to  keep  the  product 
at  10  cents,  he  must  still  raise  his  selling  prices 
to  the  retailer  and  jobber,  or  if  he  maintains 
the  same  margins  of  profit  to  the  trade,  and 
still  keeps  the  price  at  10  cents  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  he  must  cut  down  his  marketing  cost;  or 
he  must  work  out  substantial  reductions  in  his 
manufacturing  cost. 

In  the  instance  of  the  first  alternative,  i.e., 
advancing  the  price  to  15  cents  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  this  is  apt  to  antagonize  the  latter,  espe¬ 
cially  where  there  cannot  be  shown  any  advance 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into 
the  product  to  justify  the  increase  in  price  to 
the  consumer.  In  the  instance  of  the  second 
alternative,  i.e.,  keeping  the  price  at  10  cents 
to  the  consumer  but  reducing  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  retailer  and  the  jobber,  this  is 
bound  to  disgruntle  the  trade,  and  stifle  any 
interest  that  might  have  been  shown  in  push¬ 
ing  the  product.  In  the  instance  of  the  third 
alternative,  i.e.,  cutting  down  the  marketing 
cost,  this  means  a  curtailment  of  publicity 
work  either  in  general  advertising  or  dissem- 
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ination  of  advertising  matter,  or  reducing  the 
selling  staff,  or  hiring  cheaper  men,  or  the 
lowering  of  the  efficiency  of  the  marketing 
campaign  in  one  way  or  another;  but  whatever 
the  form,  it  is  bound  to  stultify  the  demand 
and  lead  to  a  speedy  shrinkage  of  the  business. 
In  the  instance  of  the  fourth  alternative,  i.e., 
reducing  the  manufacturing  cost,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  manufacturer  has  already 
worked  out  approximately  irreducible  mini- 
mums,  based  on  a  given  volume  of  output  and 
the  maintainance  of  a  certain  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity.  To  reduce  the  quality  is  admittedly  a  sui¬ 
cidal  policy;  to  cheapen  the  package  itself  is 
certainly  harmful.  There  is  nothing  left  to  do, 
then,  but  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  package; 
this,  however,  is  about  as  unsatisfactory  in  its 
•effect  on  the  consumer  as  raising  the  price. 

A  Studied  Analysis  Necessary  in  Beginning 

All  of  the  foregoing  unpleasant  alternatives 
could  have  been  avoided  if  in  the  first  instance, 
the  manufacturer  had  made  a  studied  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  marketing  problems  before  launch¬ 
ing  his  campaign.  Barking  up  the  wrong  tree, 
and  then  climbing  down  again  with  torn  trous¬ 
ers  and  bruised  shins  is  an  exemplification  of 
'“lost  motion,”  and  lost  motion  in  business 
means  lost  time  and  lost  money. 

The  most  crucial  feature  in  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  analysis  of  his  campaign,  when  starting 
out  to  market  a  branded  food  specialty,  lies 
in  his  allowing  a  sufficient  margin  between  his 
factory  cost  and  the  price  at  which  his  prod¬ 
uct  can  be  sold  freely  and  readily  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Many  manufacturers  may  be  familiar 
with  the  necessary  margins  of  profit  that  must 
be  accorded  to  the  retailer  and  the  jobber,  but 
they  slip  up  badly  in  their  estimate  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  cost.  No  matter  how  meritorious  an  arti¬ 
cle  may  be,  and  even  though  it  can  be  put  on 
the  market  and  maintained  there  at  somewhat 
less  cost  than  certain  other  less  appealing 
^products,  a  general  average  prevails  that  is 
•well  above  the  percentage  that  is  allotted  by 
those  manufacturers  who  have  not  passed 
“through  the  acid  test  of  frequent  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  marketing  of  varying  branded 
specialties. 

With  all  the  savings  that  can  be  effected  by 
seeking  the  channels  of  least  resistance,  and 
by  adopting  the  one  particular  character  of 
marketing  campaign  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
particular  product  that  is  to  be  exploited,  the 
selling  cost  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  big  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  reckoned  with,  with  a  tendency  to 
be  more  rather  than  less  than  you  reckoned. 
"Whilst  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
•cat,  as  more  than  one  way  to  work  out  a  mar¬ 
keting  problem,  even  the  best  way  costs  real 
money  to  get  a  given  product  established  with 
the  public,  and  sustained  in  their  regard. 

How  to  Figure  Costs  and  Selling  Prices 

To  put  the  foregoing  into  concrete  form,  if 
u  manufacturer  starts  to  put  a  branded  food 
specialty  on  the  market  at  a  certain  price  to 
the  consumer,  he  should  figure  that  that  arti¬ 
cle  must  not  cost  him  to  manufacture  more 
than  one-third  of  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  the  way  it  works  out  when  allowing 


the  essential  margins,  taking  $1  as  the  basic 
unit  of  price  to  the  consumer: 

Selling  price  to  consumer . $1.00 

Retailer  requires  at  least  25  per  cent  prof¬ 
it  on  his  selling  price,  so  it  must  be 

sold  to  him  for . 75 

Jobber  requires  at  least  15  per  cent  prof¬ 
it  on  his  selling  price,  so  it  must  be 

sold  to  him  for  about . 64 

Allowance  for  selling  cost  should  be  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  price  to  job¬ 
ber.  This  may  be  worked  out  in  any 
given  allotment  toward  general  pub¬ 
licity  advertising,  display  matter, 
booklets,  circulars,  travelling  sales¬ 
men,  store  demonstrations,  house-to- 
house  canvassing,  or  any  other  ex¬ 
ploiting  methods;  but  when  the  dust 
clears  away,  this  approximate  cost 
should  be  allotted.  This  brings  us  to  .48 
Allow  2  per  cent  for  jobbers  discount,  loss 
from  bad  debts,  and  the  important 
item  of  freight,  these  items  would 
probably  figure  out  at  around  10  per 
cent  on  the  price  to  the  jobber,  or 
say  6  cents.  This  brings  us  down 

to  . 42 

Allow  20  per  cent  as  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  for  the  manufacturer  to  make 
on  the  net  price  obtained  (and  that  is 
only  about  15  per  cent  on  the  price 
to  the  jobber)  and  we  come  to  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  cost  of  slightly  less  than.  .  .34 

which  is  about  one-third  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Now,  if  the  manufacturer’s  cost  exceeds  that 
percentage,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer 
cannot  be  consistently  advanced,  the  logical 
deduction  is  to  refrain  from  putting  that  partic¬ 
ular  product  on  the  market,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  it  may  be  intrinsically.  There  is 
no  good  accomplished  in  trying  to  drive  water 
up  hill,  yet  that  is  about  what  it  amounts  to 
where  a  manufacturer  attempts  to  put  a  brand¬ 
ed  specialty  on  the  market  when  inherent  con¬ 
ditions  foreshadow  an  unsuccessful  campaign. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  merchandising  articles  by 
Mr.  Cushman.  Others  will  follow  in  subsequent  issues. 


In  nuts  and  dried  fruits  there  were  1,962,203 
kilos  of  almonds  exported  from  Malaga,  Spain, 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  of  which  the 
United  States  received  679,678  kilos,  and  Great 
Britain  572,282.  Out  of  a  total  export  of  7,000- 
000  kilos  of  dried  raisins,  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  4,439,248  kilos.  Dried  fie-s  were  exported 
to  the  amount  of  2,265,430  kilos,  the  United 
States  receiving  500,441  kilos,  Great  Britain 
422,677,  Belgium  267,785,  the  remainder  being 
generally  distributed. 


The  preserving  and  canning  of  fruit  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  one  of  the  few  trades  which  the  war 
enormously  helped,  as  fruit  was  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  soldiers  in  the  field  and  became  one 
of  the  war  staples.  There  are  now  about  400 
factories  producing  all  kinds  of  canned  fruits  in 
that  country,  particularly  jams.  In  1919  as  many 
as  1,500  carloads  of  jams  were  made,  for  which 
7,500  metric  tons  of  sugar  were  used. 


Group  Advertising  for  Food  Products 

How  Various  Food  Manufacturers  Have  Profitably  Given  Publicity 

to  a  Family  of  Specialties 


THE  group  method  of  merchandising  food  pro¬ 
ducts  is  receiving  much  attention  these  days 
from  food  manufacturers,  according  to  G.  A. 
Nichols,  writing  in  Printers  Ink. 

Concerns  like  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
Armour,  Welch,  National  Biscuit  and  Quaker 
Oats  have  found  that  group  advertising  is  the 
most  practicable,  because  it  spreads  its  effects 
around  among  the  various  products  with  a  fair 
degree  of  evenness.  Also  it  sells  the  house  as  a 
whole  rather  than  giving  the  advantage  to  any 
particular  product.  There  is  no  intention  here  to 
make  a  flat  and  general  recommendation  of  the 
group  system  as  being  able  to  remedy  all  the  re¬ 
cently  acquired  ills  of  advertising,  selling  and 
distribution.  There  is  no  cure-all  in  advertising 
any  more  than  there  is  in  medicine.  But  certain¬ 
ly  the  thing  at  least  has  aspects  that  deserve  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  thought  that  should 
catch  the  attention  of  every  sales  manager:  The 
most  lasting  advertising  results  often  can  come 
when  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  house  rather 
than  upon  its  commodities.  This  principle  works 
out  effectively  in  the  case  of  Armour  &  Co.  All 
Armour  promotion  matter  has  for  its  objective 
the  strengthening  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Armour  dealer  and  the  house  of  Armour.  More¬ 
over,  the  advertising  must  at  all  times  sell  the 
consumer  the  Armour  product  and  the  basic 
Armour  idea.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  selling  the  product  of 
a  house  and  its  individual  commodities. 

Group  and  institutional  advertising  can  work 
together  like  twin  brothers.  This  will  be  made 
plain  by  a  quick  glance  at  the  Armour  method. 

After  Armour  had  decided  to  advertise  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  a  most  perplexing  problem 
arose.  How  could  more  or  less  equal  representa¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  more  than  300  food  items 
which  the  advertising  was  designed  to  push?  If 
only  one  or  two,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  items  were 
shown  in  a  single  advertisement  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  get  through  the  entire  list.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  advantage  that  could  be  gained  for  any 
individual  commodity  would  be  lost  through  lack 
of  sufficient  follow-up. 

The  problem  was  complicated  further  by  the 
fact  that  new  items  were  being  constantly  added 
— items  that  necessarily  had  to  receive  benefit 
-of  the  publicity.  At  length  it  was  determined  that 
the  then  current  methods  of  advertising  were  not 
adequate  to  the  task  in  hand  and  that  some  differ¬ 
ent  way  must  be  devised  if  the  300  items  were 
going  to  have  anything  like  equal  representation. 
The  Unifying  Label  of  Armour 
It  was  then  that  the  famous  blue  and  yellow 
Armour  oval  label  was  designed — a  label  that 
identifies  a  product  as  belonging  to  the  Armour 
dine  of  foods. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  variety  of 
labels  on  Armour  top  grade  products  and  all  these 


were  changed  to  the  oval  label  form.  In  other 
words,  the  label  on  a  can  of  pork  and  beans  would 
be  the  same  in  shape,  color  and  typography  as  on 
a  package  of  mince  meat.  On  every  package,  no 
matter  what  its  contents,  is  the  oval  design  with 
the  name  “Armour’s”  at  the  top.  This  works  out 
so  accurately  that  the  firm’s  products  bearing 
such  trade  names  as  “Veribest”  or  “Star”  can  be 
placed  on  packages  without  the  least  confusion. 
The  oval  label  is  a  general  designation  covering 
a  wide  variety  of  top  grade  products  and  is  so 
striking  in  design  that  an  Armour  oval  label  item 
can  quickly  be  identified  on  the  dealer’s  shelf. 

For  advertising  purposes  the  entire  line  was 
divided  into  convenient  groups  such  as  cooking 
fats,  sea  foods,  prepared  meats,  meat  alternatives, 
beverages,  spreads,  salads,  summer  specialties, 
dairy  products,  vegetables  and  cereals,  cccndi- 
ments  and  flavorings,  desserts. 

In  advertising  the  cooking  fats  group,  an  effort 
was  made  to  convey  to  the  public  the  idea  that  the 
company  could  furnish  anything  in  this  line, 
whether  it  be  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  product, 
butter,  oleomargarine,  vegetable  compound,  vege¬ 
table  oil,  or  plain  ordinary  lard  that  was  got  from 
pigs.  The  big  point  was  that  any  kind  of  cooking 
fat  with  the  oval  label  on  it  was  a  high-grade  prod¬ 
uct.  Therefore,  the  whole  thing  could  be  adver¬ 
tised  advantageously  in  a  general  way  without 
going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  designating 
each  item  by  name. 

In  the  first  advertising  designed  to  sell  the 
entire  oval  label  line,  Star  ham  (“The  Ham  what 
Am”)  was  featured  strongly.  “Star”  is  the  trade 
name  that  goes  with  certain  oval  label  products, 
such  as  ham  and  bacon.  Most  of  the  oval  label 
goods,  however,  are  named  “Veribest,”  which  was 
the  old  trade  name  for  canned  meats.  “Star” 
ham  and  bacon  already  have  been  widely  adver¬ 
tised  and  a  big  demand  built  up  for  them  under 
that  name.  When  the  oval  label  was  tacked  to 
the  ham  and  bacon  this  naturally  helped  swing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  entire  oval  label  line. 

In  a  widespread  campaign  among  newspapers 
and  magazines  featuring  the  ham  and  bacon,  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  to  the  whole  line  marketed 
under  the  one  label. 

To  get  over  the  idea  of  oval  label  quality,  a 
series  of  advertisements  told  the  entire  history 
of  the  products  from  the  time  they  were  selected 
at  the  source  of  production  until  they  reached  the 
consumer’s  table. 

The  idea  behind  all  this  is  that  a  trade-mark 
can  become  a  grade  mark.  When  a  trade-mark  is 
thus  made  widely  known  through  advertising,  its 
relling  power  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  helps 
in  quantity  selling  for  one  thing.  Armour  sales¬ 
men  find  little  difficulty  in  installing  complete  oval 
grouped  on  the  shelves  so  as  to  make  a  big  smash 
in  behalf  of  the  oval  label.  People  have  seen  the 
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label  in  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 
They  realize  it  when  they  come  into  the  store.  In¬ 
stances  are  numerous  where  retail  stores’  sales  in 
canned  goods  have  doubled  and  trebled  after  the 
oval  label  department  had  been  installed.  This  is 
the  kind  of  quantity  buying  the  retailer  can  well 
afford  to  do.  It  gives  him  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  each  of  many  items  instead  of  too  much  of  a 
few  items. 

Sales  Quickened  All  Down  The  Line 

Suppose  Armour  products  were  scattered 
through  the  other  canned  goods  on  the  shelves. 
A  woman  might  see  a  can  of  Armour  pork  and 
beans  and  ask  for  it.  The  related  products  natur¬ 
ally  would  make  no  impression  upon  her.  But 
when  she  sees  twenty  or  twenty-five  items  on  the 
shelves  properly  grouped,  she  begins  to  think  of 
the  whole  line  rather  than  individual  items.  The 
uniformity  of  the  labels,  the  grouping  of  the  goods 
and  the  large  quantity  visible  at  all  times  help  to 
make  such  a  department  a  success.  The  customer 
may  never  have  heard  of  Armour’s  mince  meat 
or  a  number  of  other  items  on  display.  But  she 
buys  them  because  she  already  has  been  sold  upon 
the  oval  label  as  shown  in  the  pork  and  beans  or 
the  Star  ham  she  had  purchased  previously. 

The  power  of  the  family  of  products  idea  in  sell¬ 
ing  quantities  to  the  dealer  and  helping  him  in¬ 
crease  his  sales  to  the  consumer  is  logical 
enough  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  attack  in  massed  formation  that  tears  a  big 
hole  in  buying  resistance,  and  which  is  vastly 
more  resultful  than  the  nibbling  tactics  all  along 
the  line  that  come  when  items  are  advertised 
and  sold  separately. 

In  one  way  it  represents  the  application  of 
jobbing  methods  to  manufacturers’  distribution 
problems.  It  might  even  be  called  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  in  favorof  thejobber.  Thereason 
manufacturers  distribute  through  the  jobber  is 
that  the  jobber  can  do  the  distributing  more 
economically.  The  jobber’s  ability  to  do  this  by  no 
means  indicates  that  he  is  a  smarter  man  than  the 
manufacturer.  It  merely  means  that  he  has  many 
items  instead  of  a  few  and  can  make  his  selling- 
attack  with  a  confidence  born  of  his  knowledge 
that  “in  union  there  is  strength.” 

This  is  exactly  what  Armour  is  doing.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  for  Heinz,  for  Van  Camp, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  many 
others.  Finding  it  impossible,  or  at  least  imprac¬ 
ticable,  to  advertise  and  sell  their  products 
separately,  these  concerns  grouped  their  goods  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sale  of  one  help  the  sale 
of  another,  even  though  the  other  may  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  advertising  by  name. 

The  manufacturer  with  many  lines  can  do  this. 
Through  his  use  of  application  of  jobbing  methods 
he  may  be  said  in  a  way  to  be  independent  of  the 
jobber.  But  how  about  the  manufacturer  with 
limited  lines — with  one  or  two  items,  perhaps? 

Especially  in  a  year  like  the  present,  when  re¬ 
tailers  are  buying  in  smaller  quantities,  the  jobber 
has  a  value  which  the  latter  class  of  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  hardly  affprd  to  ignore.  For 
a  considerable  time  to  come  the  retailer  is 
going  to  do  his  buying  in  close  accord  with 
consumer  preference.  He  is  going  to  get  the 
goods  that  he  can  sell  the  easiest.  In  addition  to 
buying  in  smaller  quantities  he  will  want  more 


items.  This  means  that  the  jobbing  house  is  the 
logical  place  for  him  to  buy. 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  jobber  is  done  or 
that  he  will  be  done.  In  the  country’s  great  dis¬ 
tribution  system  he  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  banker.  And  the  banker  himself  is  a 
jobber.  The  Government  manufactures  the  money. 
The  banks  distribute  it.  You  and  I  spend  it.  It 
might  be  possible  for  each  of  us  to  have  his  own 
individual  dealings  with  the  Government  in  the 
distribution  of  money.  But  we  all  prefer  the 
jobbing  system  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  banks. 

If  the  country’s  business  would  arrive  at  a  stage 
of  development  where  we  could  do  away  with  the 
banks  then  it  might  be  the  time  to  talk  about  ban¬ 
ishing  the  jobber. 

Many  big  advertisers  are  following  the  family 
of  products  idea  in  merchandising,  but  few  have  a 
standardized  label  and  trade-mark. 

The  grade  mark  idea  is  particularly  impressive. 
If  a  concern  builds  up  a  reputation  for  a  line  so 
as  to  make  its  trade-mark  a  grade  mark,  it  natur¬ 
ally  follows  that  the  reputation  must  be  guarded 
with  jealousy.  Before  a  new  Armour  product 
can  be  added  to  the  oval  label  line  it  must 
be  passed  upon  by  a  label  committee.  Its 
merits  and  demerits  are  tested  out  careful¬ 
ly  and  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  committee 
to  say  whether  it  shall  bear  the  coveted 
label  or  whether  it  must  be  given  one  of 
lesser  distinction.  Armour  has  a  second  grade 
of  food  products  which  it  markets  as  the  “Helmet” 
brand.  This  brand  is  never  advertised  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  oval  label  line. 

Leading  group  advertisers  in  the  food  products 
line  are  Morris  &  Co.,  the  packers ;  the  Baker 
Food  Products  Co.,  which  advertises  a  general 
line  of  “Delicia”  foods;  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  whose  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  described  lately  in  Printers’ 
Ink;  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  distributors  of 
Hormel’s  dairy  hams  and  bacon  ;Beech-NutPack- 
ing  Company;  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  which 
advertises  a  lot  of  products  at  one  time;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  shippers  of  Del 
Monte  products;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company, 
manufacturer  of  Sunshine  biscuits  and  allied 
lines;  Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Blue  Label 
foods;  the  Red  Wing  Company,  grape  juice  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  Acme  Packing  Company,  Red  Crown  meats ; 
the  Van  Camp  Company;  Quaker  Oats  Company; 
the  National  Biscuit  Company;  King’s  Food 
Products,  packers  of  King’s  dehydrated  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  Wilson  &  Co. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  family  of  prod¬ 
ucts  idea  which  seems  to  be  born  out  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company.  For  years 
this  company  concentrated  all  its  advertising  and 
selling  effort  on  one  product — Quaker  Oats.  As 
such  it  built  up  a  tremendous  asset  not  only  in 
creating  a  market  for  Quaker  Oats,  but  in  selling 
itself  to  the  people  of  the  country.  With  only  one 
product,  therefore,  it  was  only  realizing  to 
a  limited  degree  upon  the  cashing-in  value 
that  its  standing  before  the  people  gave 
it.  Recognizing  this  truth,  Quaker  Oats 
began  the  addition  of  products  until  now 
it  has  quite  a  sizable  family.  It  recently 
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put  out  a  new  kind  of  corn  flakes  called  Quaker 
Quakies.  And  now  it  is  advertising  macaroni. 

Just  consider  what  Quaker  Oats  has  done.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  demand  in  its  main  product  should 
at  any  time  slow  up.  It  probably  won’t,  but  sup¬ 
pose  it  should.  With  its  diversified  line  vigorous¬ 
ly  pushed  under  the  family  name  such  slowing  up 
of  sales  in  the  main  item  would  not  seriously  affect 
its  business.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  might  be  the 
case  if  the  family  consisted  of  only  one  child. 

The  manufacturer  needing  new  business  would 
do  well  to  ponder  carefully  whether  he  is  realizing 
to  the  limit  upon  the  great  asset  he  has  in  the  repu¬ 
tation  that  his  advertising  has  created  for  him. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  entirely  practicable  for  him  to  use 
his  manufacturing  and  distributing  machinery  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  other  items?  Couldn’t 
he  unite  these  other  items  logically  and  thus  create 
a  family,  each  member  of  which  would  pay  an 
individual  profit  and  also  lend  its  force  to  pushing 
ahead  the  main  item? 

Here  is  where  we  see  the  huge  advantage  of 
imagination  in  business — of  looking  ahead  and 
planning  against  eventualities. 


A  product  that  leads  the  field  today  may  be  a 
trailer  tomorrow.  The  writer  knows  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  that,  through  logical  process  of  development, 
was  revolutionized  in  five  years.  It  now  has  got 
entirely  away  from  the  old  lines  simply  by  looking 
ahead  and  utilizing  what  it  learned. 

Leaders  in  the  great  businesses  of  the  country 
have  found  out  through  profitable — and  sometimes 
costly — experience  that  it  always  pays  to  have  a 
partially  developed  line  or  idea  coming  along,  so 
that  emergencies  can  be  met.  The  thing  can’t  be 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  when  the  need 
arises. 

Imagination  in  business  is  a  good  thing  to 
utilize  right  now.  This  is  the  thing  that  gives 
manufacturers  and  others  courage  to  advertise 
and  work  with  redoubled  energy  when  things  are 
dull.  Imagination  in  business  is  the  property  that 
helps  one  keep  away  from  the  heresy  of  demand¬ 
ing  advertising  results  in  advance — that  helps  him 
realize  that  he  is  working  to-day  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  can  gain  to-morrow. 


Increasing  Sales  of  Canned  Products 

By  A.  C.  McMONAGLE 

Franco- American  Food  Co. 


SOME  students  of  economics  contend  that  a 
manufacturer’s  stock  of  finished  products 
is  a  liability  until  the  goods  are  sold. 
Whether  we  agree  fully  with  this  contention 
or  not,  we  all  know  that  the  correct  relation  of 
merchandising  to  production  is  vital  to  success. 

The  merchandising  program  generally  in¬ 
cludes  three  principal  factors,  namely:  Adver¬ 
tising,  selling  and  dealer  cooperation.  The 
first  two  (advertising  and  selling)  usually  call 
for  individualized  effort  as  each  manufacturer 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  marketing  of  his 
own  products. 

The  third  plank  in  the  platform  (dealer  co¬ 
operation)  seems  to  offer  common  ground  for 
allied  effort  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  pork 
and  bean  industry. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  propose  that  we  work 
cooperatively  for  a  common  cause  as  in  the 
broadest  sense  we  are  co-workers  since  every 
packer  of  good  canned  foods  contributes  to 
the  success  of  all,  by  increasing  confidence  of 
consumers  and  interest  of  dealers  in  prepared 
food  products.  The  only  real  competitor  is 
he  who  packs  poor  goods  or  does  not  deal 
fairly  with  the  trade. 

Importance  of  Retailer 
The  importance  of  the  retailer  is  not  always 
recognized  or  fully  appreciated,  but  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  merchandising  problem 
serves  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  good  will 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  “Man  behind  the 
counter,”  who  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  ul¬ 
timate  consumer  of  our  goods. 

When  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  buyers 
who  enter  grocery  stores  daily  and  cogitate 
over  the  fact  that  each  is  a  possible  customer 
for  our  line,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  value 
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of  having  our  retail  distributors  linked  up  with 
us  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  canned 
pork  and  beans. 

That  the  assistance  of  retailers  is  desirable 
is  clear, — the  question  is  how  to  secure  it. 

While  we  will,  of  course,  each  bend  our  ef¬ 
forts  toward  the  sale  of  our  own  brand,  it 
would  seem  as  though  we  could,  by  working 
along  somewhat  similar  lines,  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  prepared  pork  and  beans  and 
the  opportunity  for  increasing  business  on 
same  to  the  end,  that  many  dealers  who  now 
only  keep  the  goods  on  hand  for  those  who 
call  for  them,  would  reach  out  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  business  which  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  In  seeking  this  cooperation  from  our  re¬ 
tail  distributors  we  must  base  our  claims  on 
facts  which  will  appeal  to  them  as  reasonable 
and  practical.  That  we  can  establish  our  case 
on  this  basis  can  be  readily  demonstrated. 

Popular  Product 

Canned  pork  and  beans  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  items  in  the  grocer’s  stock. 
The  fact  that  it  is  popular  justifies  our  asking 
dealers  to  give  the  line  special  consideration, 
both  in  displays  and  through  salesmanship.  The 
dealer  who  puts  his  time  and  effort  on  the  sale 
of  goods  which  at  best,  will  appeal  to  only 
a  small  percentage  of  his  trade,  is  working 
against  considerable  resistance,  but  in  push¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  pork  and  beans  he  finds  a  ready 
response  from  practically  every  customer. 

While  definite  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  pack  of  pork  and  beans,  it  is 
estimated  by  trade  authorities  that  the  sale  is 
approximately  five  hundred  million  cans  per 
year. 

Surely  this  volume  of  business  is  of  special 
interest  to  retail  grocers  and  those  who  see  the 
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present  and  future  possibilities  of  the  line  will 
undoubtedly  feature  it  so  as  to  get  not  only 
their  share  of  the  business  already  developed, 
but  participate  in  the  additional  business  which 
is  within  reach  of  those  who  will  but  make  a 
reasonable  sales  effort. 

This  popularity  of  canned  pork  and  beans 
is  well  founded. 

Consumers  increasingly  prefer  the  canned, 
to  the  home  prepared  beans  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“A”  Uniformity.  All  risk  is  removed  as  to  the 
quality  and  flavor  being  to  the  liking  of  the 
diners,  and  this  assurance  as  to  uniformity  of 
quality  and  flavor  is  recognized  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  housewives.  In  other  words  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  standard  brands  of  canned  pork 
and  beans  the  consumer  knows  in  each  instance 
that  the  dish  when  served,  will  meet  with 
hearty  approval. 

“B”  Economy.  As  there  is  practically  no 
waste  of  materials  when  the  consumer  uses 
the  canned  article  this  makes  it  attractive  from 
the  economical  standpoint. 

“C”  Convenience.  The  preparation  of  pork 
and  beans  in  the  home  kitchen  calls  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  time  and  effort.  The  fact  that 
it  is  necessary  to  start  preparing  the  home  made 
beans  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  served, 
counts  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
canned  product.  When  the  appetite  prompts 
the  serving  of  this  delicious  and  nutritious  dish, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  it  ready  then,  and  not 
postpone  the  serving  until  another  day. 

A  restaurant  which  passed  out  menus  to  pa¬ 
trons  and  then  announced  that  the  foods  listed 
would  be  served  the  following  day,  would  not 
be  popular  with  the  modern  busy  man  or 
woman. 

Our  first  claim  upon  the  cooperation  of  our 
distributors  is  therefore  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  product  is  one  which  will  respond  gener¬ 
ously  to  any  extra  sales  effort,  because  con¬ 
sumers  appreciate  that  canned  pork  and  beans 
are  uniform  as  to  quality,  economical  and  con¬ 
venient. 

Profitable  Product 

Our  appeal  for  dealers  cooperation  can  also 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  pork  and  beans  is 
a  profitable  product.  The  sale  is  steady  and 
the  volume  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  quick 
turnover  of  capital  invested.  This  is  the  test 
which  the  up-to-date  grocer  applies  in  estimat¬ 
ing  real  profits.  Dead  stocks  or  goods  which 
move  so  slowly  that  they  become  shopworn 
and  must  be  sold  either  at  a  sacrifice  in  price, 
or  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  customers,  are  not 
favored  by  live  merchants  regardless  of  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  involved. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  line 
is  that  the  sale  is  large  enough  to  justify  prac¬ 
tically  every  merchant  buying  in  fairly  good 
quantities,  and  still  maintain  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  stock  turnover.  This  permits  of  econo¬ 
mies  in  distribution  and  results  in  the  dealer 
buying  on  a  basis  which  enables  him  to  pass 
the  article  on  to  the  consumer  at  prices  which 
attract  trade  and  please  patrons,  and  this  is 
a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  profit¬ 
able  business. 


Government  Will  Make  Sweet-Potato  Sirup 

What  may  mean  an  important  new  industry 
for  the  South  and  a  market  for  the  waste  of 
one  of  its  most  important  farm  products,  has 
been  given  its  initial  impetus  in  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  establish  a  production  unit  at  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Ga.,  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet-potato 
sirup. 

The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sirup 
from  sweet  potatoes  was  worked  out  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Gore.  The  sirup  is  rich  in  sugar,  of 
a  fine  brown  color,  and  highly  palatable.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  valuable  for  baking, 
candy  making,  and  table  purposes;  many  per¬ 
sons  think  it  equal  to  first-class  cane  sirup. 

A  Laboratory  Success 

While  the  product  is  a  success  from  a  labor¬ 
atory  standpoint,  the  department  is  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  it  to  manufacturers  until 
questions  of  the  cost  of  commercial  production 
and  the  market  value  of  the  product,  compared 
with  cane,  corn,  and  other  sirups,  is  determined. 

For  this  reason,  the  project  was  turned  over 
to  the  Office  of  Development,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  Members  of  the  staff  made  a 
tour  of  the  principal  sweet-potato  centers  of 
the  South,  where  they  found  a  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  Clubs  and  similar  commercial  organi¬ 
zations  in  a  score  of  cities,  although  aware 
that  the  proposed  plant  was  only  experimental, 
were  anxious  to  secure  it  for  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  Fitzgerald  was  selected  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  large  potato-curing  and  storing- 
establishment  which  promises  a  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  1920  crop.  A  site  and  build¬ 
ing  for  the  project  were  also  available. 

Equipment  specially  constructed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington  will  be  shipped  to 
Fitzgerald  immediately  and  installed  to  be  put 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  possibilities  of  the  sweet-potato  sirup 
industry  lie  largely  in  the  utilization  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  a  part  of  the  crop  which  heretofore 
has  not  been  practicable  either  for  storage  or 
shipment  to  the  Northern  markets.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crop  annually.  Potatoes  that  are  too  large  or 
too  small  for  table  use  or  for  commercial  can¬ 
ning  are  as  useful  in  sirup  making  as  perfect 
ones. 

Patented  for  the  Public 

The  process,  which  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Gore,  has  been  patented  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
apparatus  required  is  so  simple  and  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  that  plants  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  team-hauling  distance  of  grow¬ 
ing  centers,  as  is  the  case  with  canneries. 

This  is  the  first  project  undertaken  by  the 
new  Office  of  Development.  When  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  sweet-potato  sirup  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  estab¬ 
lish  similar  semi-commercial  plants  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  projects  that  have  been 
worked  out  in  its  laboratories. 
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Values  of  Fats  and  Fat  Substitutes 


Nutritional  Properties  of  Some  of  Those  Less  Familar  and 

Less  Commonly  Used 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS  STREET 


THE  importance  of  fats  in  the  human  diet  is 
well  recognized.  Where  funds  are  limited, 
and  where  the  expenditure  of  every  cent 
must  be  so  handled  as  to  secure  the  maximum  re¬ 
turn  for  the  investment,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  purchaser  to  appreciate  the  relative 
values  of  the  different  kinds  of  fats,  and  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  a  discussion 
of  the  better  known  fats  such  as  milk  fat  (but¬ 
ter,  cream,  and  cheese)  and  lard.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  less  familiar 
and  less  commonly  used  fats,  and  will  consider 
their  claims  as  suitable  forms  of  human  food. 

In  an  earlier  paper  I  discussed  in  detail  the 
very  important  fat,  oleomargarine,  which  im¬ 
mediately  comes  to  mind  in  any  discussion  of 
economy  or  substitution  for  more  expensive 
forms.  The  oleo  question  has  been  discussed 
almost  threadbare,  and  it  is  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  reopen  the  controversy  as  to  its  merits 
or  demerits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  high  grade 
oleomargarine  is  one  of  the  purest,  most  care¬ 
fully  manufactured  food  products  on  the 
American  market  today,  infinitely  purer,  clean¬ 
er,  and  more  desirable  in  every  way  than  much 
of  our  butter.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is 
that  because  of  the  initial  unwillingness  of  the 
oleo  manufacturers  to  introduce  the  product 
on  its  own  merits,  the  industry  was  in  large 
measure  founded  upon  deceit,  and  oleo  re¬ 
ceived  an  ill  name  among  consumers  which 
even  now  is  only  slowly  being  cast  aside.  This 
early  deception  aroused  the  antagonism  of  most 
pure  food  officials,  and  gave  the  dairymen  an 
excellent  talking  point  against  their  formidable 
rival.  As  a  result,  today  colored  oleo  is  so 
highly  taxed  that  it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly 
advanced  price  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
its  sale,  caused  by  Federal  and  state  regula¬ 
tions,  are  such  as  to  arouse  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  the  consumer.  Meanwhile  colored  butter 
can  be  sold  without  any  restrictions  whatever, 
and,  until  our  legislators  can  be  rendered  a 
little  less  fearful  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
this  unfair  trade  discrimination  will  continue 
and  oleo  at  a  reasonable  price  will  be  denied 
to  the  consumer. 

All  fats  resemble  each  other  chemically  in 
that  they  are  the  result  of  various  combinations 
of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin.  Physically  they 
may  appear  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form, 
due  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  predominating 
fatty  acid.  However,  in  recent  times  the  hydro¬ 
genation  process  had  made  it  possible  for  even 


the  liquid  oils  to  be  offered  to  the  consumer  in 
the  solid  form. 

From  the  food  standpoint,  fats  must  be  group¬ 
ed  with  the  sugars,  in  that  they  are  chiefly 
energy  producers  and  not  strickly  tissue  build¬ 
ers.  It  is  true  that  they  are  in  a  sense  protein- 
sparers,  but  we  must  consider  them  chiefly  as. 
means  of  supplying  the  power  and  heat  on 
which  life  and  ability  to  work  depend.  Power 
and  heat  are  produced  in  the  body  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler;  namely, 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Fats,  sugar,  and 
starch  are  chiefly  used  for  body  fuel.  They 
are  burned  in  the  body,  forming  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  which  are  given  off  in  the  breath  or 
through  the  skin  and  kidneys.  But  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  energy  is  developed  which  shows  itself  in 
forms  of  work — the  unconscious  work  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  muscleswhichcontrolbreathing 
and  do  the  other  housework  of  the  body — as 
well  as  in  conscious  work  of  all  kinds.  When 
eaten  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
energy,  the  fats  may  also  take  part  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  body  fats  which  serve  as  stored  fuel 
for  emergencies. 

Fat  has  an  energy-producing  value  about 
2.25  times  as  great  as  that  of  either  protein  or 
sugar,  and  this  is  true,  with  narrow  limits,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  fat  or 
oil.  One  ounce  of  fat  has  been  shown  to  yield 
264  calories  to  the  body.  From  the  above  it  is 
obvious  that,  generally  speaking,  great  freedom 
may  be  practiced  in  substituting  one  fat  for  an¬ 
other  in  the  diet,  regard  being  given,  of  course,, 
to  personal  preferences  or  prejudices. 

Not  of  Equal  Nutritional  Value 

Recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  fats  are  by  no  means  of  equal  nutrition¬ 
al  value.  Some  fats  possess  properties  for  the 
promotion  of  growth  which  are  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  others.  Osborne  and  Mendel  have 
demonstrated  that  butter  fat  possesses  this 
growth-promoting  property  to  a  high  degree, 
thus  explaining  the  usefulness  of  milk  in  the 
dietaries  of  children.  Beef  fat  and  oleomar¬ 
garines  (made  of  oleo  oil)  also  show  this  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  lacking  to  lard,  olive  oil,  and 
margarines  (made  from  the  usual  vegetable 
fats  and  hydrogenated  oils) .  There  is  still 
much  obscurity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  endowing  certain  fats  with  these  most 
valuable  properties,  but  whether  we  call  them 
“vitamines,”  “accessory  diet  factors,”  “fat 
soluble  A,”  or  what  not,  their  importance  in  the 
human  diet  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  In 
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TABLE  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FATS  MADE  IN  AUTHOR’S  LABORATORY 

BRAND 

Per  Cent 

Moisture 

Per  Cent 

Protein 

Per  Cent 

Ash 

Per  Cent 

Fat 

Per  Cent 
Free 

Fatty 

Acids 

Refrac- 

tomer 
at  40°  C 

Reichert- 
Meisel  No. 

Halphen 
'  Test 

Nitric 

Acid 

Test 

Wesson  Oil.  .  .  . 

0.06 

•  •  •  • 

99.94 

0.06 

59.5 

1.04 

red 

yellow 

Mazola  . 

0.00 

.... 

.... 

100.00 

0.17 

62.5 

0.86 

yellow 

red-brown 

Vegetole  . 

0.02 

0.38 

0.02 

99.58 

0.15 

59.5 

0.45 

deep  red 

red-brown 

Cottolene  . 

0.02 

0.31 

0.08 

99.59 

0.10 

56.0 

0.48 

deep  red 

red-brown 

Crisco  . 

0.02 

0.19 

0.05 

99.56 

0.18 

54.7 

0.50 

yellow 

yellow 

Kuxit  . 

0.31 

0.13 

0.03 

99.53 

0.15 

37.0 

5.03 

yellow 

yellow 

Sawtay  . 

0.03 

0.38 

trace 

99.59 

0.08 

35.0 

8.02 

yellow 

this  connection,  however,  the  consumer  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  avoid  a  food  fat  because  of  its 
lack  in  growth-promoting  properties,  as  in  the 
usual  liberal  mixed  diet  doubtless  a  sufficiency 
of  such  compounds  will  be  derived  from  other 
sources.  In  the  diet  of  children,  however,  the 
kind  of  fats  used  in  obviously  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  the  feeding  of  adults. 

The  hydrogenation  of  fats  until  comparative¬ 
ly  recently  has  not  been  of  general  importance 
in  the  food  industry.  Of  late,  however,  it  has 
had  a  wide  application  and  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  effect  the  process  has  had  on  the 
wholesomeness  and  digestibility  of  the  fats  so 
treated.  It  seems  to  have  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  the  process  in  no  way  impairs 
the  digestibility  of  the  fats.  A  more  se¬ 
rious  objection  raised  against  this  class  of 
products  is  the  possible  danger  due  to  the 
presence  of  traces  of  the  metals  used  as 
catalyzers  in  the  hardening  process,  especially 
nickel.  The  amount  of  this  metal  in  the  case  of 
certain  cottonseed  oils  has  been  found  to 
range  from  0.020  to  0.075  milligram  per 
kilo.  The  significance  of  such  may  be 
appraised  at  their  full  value  when  com¬ 
parison  is  made  with  the  amounts  of  nickel 
taken  up  by  various  foods  prepared  in  nickel- 
lined  cooking  utensils.  Bailey  has  reported  that 
spinach  so  prepared  contained  from  25  to  27 
milligrams  per  kilo,  peas  12  to  16,  fruit  cooked 
in  half-strength  ordinary  vinegar  65  to  67,  cab¬ 
bage  83,  sauerkraut  127,  and  potato  80  milli¬ 
grams.  No  injurious  effects  are  recorded  due 
to  the  use  of  foods  thus  prepared,  which  con¬ 
tained  several  thousand  times  as  much  nickel 


as  the  hardened  oils  in  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  appears  to  be  of  academic,  rath¬ 
er  than  of  practical  importance. 

The  inspection  of  edible  fats  and  oils  has 
received  much  attention  from  food  officials  in 
the  past,  not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  deleterious  substance  as  to  guard 
against  the  commercial  deception  of  substitut¬ 
ing  the  cheaper  for  the  more  expensive  product. 

In  discussing  the  edible  fats  we  will  consider 
them  under  three  quite  well  defined  groups: 
(a)  salad  oils,  (b)  cooking  fats,  and  (c)  butter 
and  its  substitutes. 

Salad  Oils 

The  queen  of  table  oils  is  of  course  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  and  its  lin¬ 
eage  among  food  products  is  a  long  one.  While 
formerly  it  was  produced  chiefly  in  Oriental 
and  Mediterranean  countries,  at  the  present 
time  the  industry  in  our  far  western  states  is 
constantly  increasing  in  importance.  The  best 
oil  is  obtained  from  sound  fruit  picked  just 
before  full  maturity.  This  is  the  “virgin” 
or  “sublime”  oil  and  is  generally  character¬ 
ized  by  a  greenish  color  due  to  chlorophyll. 
Genuine  oil,  however,  may  be  devoid  of  this 
peculiar  color.  At  one  time  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  olive  oil  with  cottonseed,  peanut, 
or  sesame  oils  was  very  common,  but  of 
late  years  such  sophistication  has  been  almost 
completely  abandoned.  In  the  years  of  1905, 
1906,  1907  and  1909,  for  instance,  the  writer 
found  no  adulteration  of  this  nature  in  olive  oil 
sold  in  unopened  bottles.  In  the  oil  sold  in 
bulk,  notably  by  druggists,  however,  such  adul- 


TABLE  II.  COMPOSITION  OF  NUT  MARGARINE  AND 
OLEOMARGARINE 


BRAND 

Per  Cent 
Moisture' 

Per  Cent 
Protein 

Per  Cent 

Ash 

Per  Cent 

Fat 

Per  Cent 
Free 

Fatty 

Acids 

Refracter 
at  40°  C 

i  6 

<D  _ 

cj  CO 

®  s 

Dig 

Halphen 

Test 

Nitric 

Acid 

Test 

Nut  Margarine  A1  Brand, 

Downey  Farrell  Co.,  Chicago 

10.84 

1.25 

4.51 

83.40 

4.45 

40.0 

7.00 

Deep  pink 

Brown 

Cocoanut  Brand, 

Nucoa  Butter  Co.,  Soho  Park,  N.  J. 

6.53 

0.69 

1.58 

91.20 

0.39 

37.2 

7.50 

Yellow 

Brown 

Providencee  Churning  Co.,  Prov.,  R.  I. 

11.28 

0.75 

1.14 

86.83 

0.47 

39.0 

6.15 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Oleomargarine  Lily,  Swift  &  Co. 

1.67 

0.56 

0.41 

97.36 

0.74 

52.0 

1.50 

Deep  red 

Red  Brown 

Premium,  Swift  &  Co. 

2.54 

0.63 

0.60 

96.23 

0.63 

49.2 

0.99 

Red 

Red  Brown 

Gilt  Edge,  John  F.  Jelke  Co. 

8.52 

1.25 

1.62 

88.61 

0.74 

49.2 

Pink 

Red  Brown 

Good  Luck,  John  F.  Jelke  Co. 

9.20 

1.00 

3.08 

86.72 

0.50 

49.3 

Red 

Red  Brown 

Silver  Churn,  Armour 

I 

4.90 

0.56 

1.44 

93.10 

0.80 

51.0 

1.30 

Deep  red 

Red  Brown 
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teration  still  persisted  in  Connecticut  in  those 
years.  At  the  present  time  the  chief  deception 
in  the  sale  of  olive  oil  arises  from  the  blending 
of  inferior  oil,  obtained  from  repressings  of  the 
olive  pulp,  with  the  higher  grades.  Such  oil 
should  more  properly  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  castile  soap  than  for  a  salad  dressing. 

Cottonseed  oil,  always  a  competitor  of  olive 
oil  and  sometimes  an  unfair  one,  is  essentially 
an  American  product,  for  here  the  best  grades 
of  the  oil  are  produced.  The  oil  requires  re¬ 
fining  before  it  is  suitable  for  food  purposes,  and 
it  is  thereby  deodorized  and  decolorized,  and 
sometimes  “chilled,”  the  latter  process  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  removal  of  stearin,  which  otherwise 
would  cause  the  oil  to  become  cloudy  at  cold 
temperatures.  Cottonseed  oil  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
adulterated,  although  of  course  grades  of  vary¬ 
ing  excellence  appear  on  our  markets.  As  will 
be  shown  later,  large  quantities  of  this  oil  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hardened  oils  and 
similar  products. 

Corn  oil  is  another  important  edible  oil.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  germ  of  the  maize  kernel 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
glucose,  corn  meal,  and  hominy.  This  oil,  too, 
requires  refining  and  deodorization,  the  result¬ 
ing  product  having  a  golden  yellow  color  and 
an  agreeable  color  and  taste.  It  promises  to 
be  more  and  more  used  as  its  merits  become 
appreciated. 

Peanut  oil  formerly  was  produced  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Europe,  but  in  recent  years  the 
industry  has  been  assuming  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  country.  In  the  past  the  demand 
for  the  whole  nuts  has  been  so  great  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  that  only  the  inedible,  inferior  nuts 
were  available  for  the  production  of  oil,  and  an 
oil  of  the  highest  grade  was  rarely  produced. 
The  importance  of  this  oil,  however,  in  our 
industry  is  now  receiving  recognition  and  its 
pleasant  nutty  flavor  appeals  strongly  to  the 
tastes  of  many.  Like  cottonseed  and  corn  oils, 
it  requires  refining  before  becoming  suitable 
for  food. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  derived  from  the  dried  meat 
of  the  cocoanut,  known  as  copra.  The  oil  itself 
has  never  been  widely  used  in  this  country,  but 
in  recent  years  has  become  commercially  im¬ 
portant  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hydrogen¬ 
ated  form  in  the  nut  margarines. 

Other  edible  oils,  such  as  those  obtained 
from  the  soy  bean,  poppy,  rape,  sesame,  and 
sunflower  seeds  and  from  palm  kernels,  are  of 
minor  importance  in  the  American  market. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “salad”  oils.  The  consumer  must 
realize  that  generally  these  are  cottonseed,  not 
olive  oil;  ordinarily  their  sale  under  such  a 
designation  is  well  within  legal  requirements. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  manufacturer 
of  olive  oil  will  not  conceal  the  identity  of  his 
higher  priced  product  under  the  non-informing 
name  of  “salad”  oil.  Trade  usage,  however,  has 
limited  the  use  of  the  term  “sweet”  oil  to  olive 
oil,  and  any  other  oil  sold  under  that  designation 
constitutes  an  adulteration  in  most  states. 

Cooking  Fats 

In  our  former  days  of  simple  living,  lard  and 


beef  suet  were  the  mainstays  as  cooking  fats. 
To-day  there  is  a  host  of  such  preparations,, 
generally  sold  under  specific  proprietary  names, 
which  are  either  mixtures  of  animal  fats  and 
vegetable  oils,  or  a  simple  vegetable  fat  dis¬ 
guised  under  a  fanciful  name. 

The  following  preparations  of  this  nature' 
have  been  examined  in  past  years  in  the  writer’s' 
laboratory  and  their  essential  ingredients  were 
as  indicated :  Cotosuet — cottonseed  oil  and  beef 
fat;  Korno — corn  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  a 
harder  fat  like  stearin  ;  Crisco — hardened  vege¬ 
table  oil,  probably  chiefly  cottonseed;  Waverly 
Shortening — beef  stearin  and  cottonseed  oil; 
Vegetole — vegetable  product  containing  cotton¬ 
seed  oil ;  Kuxit  and  Sawtay — vegetable  products 
having  the  character  of  cocoanut  fat;  Wessen 
Oil — cottonseed  oil ;  and  Mazola — corn  oil. 

Recent  analyses  of  some  of  these  fats  made  in 
the  writer’s  laboratory  are  indicated  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  table. 

As  the  analyses  indicate,  these  products  con¬ 
tain  only  traces  of  moisture  and  are  nearly  100 
per  cent  fat.  None  of  the  products  listed  con¬ 
tained  animal  fat  except  Vegetole.  The  quan¬ 
tities  of  free  fatty  acids  present  are  low,  and 
this  is  important  as  these  compounds  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  rancidity. 
Light  and  air  act  upon  the  free  fatty  acids,  and 
for  this  reason  edible  fats  and  oils,  particularly 
the  latter,  should  be  kept  in  well  closed-  con¬ 
tainers  in  a  dark  place.  Hydrogenated  fats 
perhaps  require  less  care  in  this  respect. 

Which  one  of  the  above  fats  should  be  used  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  experience.  The  use 
of  “smoky”  fats  for  deep  frying,  for  instance,  will 
be  avoided.  A  f  at  desirablef  or  such  frying,  there¬ 
fore,  should  have  a  relatively  high  smoke  test, 
that  is,  from  350  to  400  degress  Fahrenheit.  The 
following  results  along  this  line  were  obtained  by 
Blunt  and  Feeney : 

Smoke  Test  by  Blunt  and  Feeney  Showing  De¬ 
sirability  of  Fats  for  Frying 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit 


Wesson  Oil  . 451 

Snowdrift . 450 

Crisco  . 448 

Leaf  lard  . 430 

Butter  fat  . 406 

Leaf  lard  (heated  5  hours)  . 405 

Bulk  lard . 381 

Olive  oil . 347 

Peanut  oil  . 323 

Peanut  oil . 300' 

Cocoanut  oil . 277 


As  already  stated,  butter  itself  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper.  To  aid  in  comparing  it,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  various  substitutes,  let  us  remember 
that  a  typical  butter  contains  about  15  per  cent 
water  and  85  per  cent  solids  (82.5  per  cent  milk 
fat  and  2.5  per  cent  other  milk  ingredients  and 
salt).  Unfortunately  the  modern  butter  maker 
tends  to  incorporate  more  water  in  his  product 
with  a  consequent  decreased  percentage  of  butter 
fat. 

Renovated  butter  is  made  by  melting  genuine, 
often  rancid,  butter,  and  churning  the  separated 
curd  and  other  water-soluble  ingredients  with 
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milk  or  cream,  or  both.  Its  composition  should  be' 
the  same  as  genuine  butter. 

Oleomargarine  has  already  been  discussed  in 
an  earlier  paper.  Different  manufacturers  use 
different  formulas,  but  generally  it  consists  of 
oleo  oil,  neutral  lard,  butter,  milk,  cream,  and  salt, 
with  varying  amounts  of  cottonseed  oil.  As  Table 
II  shows,  oleo  generally  contains  much  less  water 
than  butter,  another  point  in  its  favor  as  an 
^  economical  food  product. 

Table  II  shows  the  analyses  of  certain  brands 
*af  mit  margarines  as  well  as  a  few  typical  brands 
tff  oleo  as  determined  by  Bailey  in  my  laboratory. 

The  nut  margarines  are  a  comparatively  new 
product,  and,  at  least  those  examined  in  my 
laboratory,  consist  chiefly  of  cocoanut  fat  with 
varying  amounts  of  cottonseed  or  other  vege¬ 
table  oils.  The  fats  are  churned  with  milk  to 
develop  a  butter  flavor,  and  salt  is  then  added. 
To  conform  with  legal  requirements  (these  nut 
margarines  being  classed  with  the  oleos)  the 
products  are  not  colored,  but  color  capsules 
accompany  the  package  and  the  Consumer  can 
color  his  own  to  his  heart’s  content.  In  the 
samples  reported  the  color  was  found  to  be  an- 
natto,  a  harmless  vegetable  product,  largely 
used  under  legal  sanction  in  the  coloring  of  but¬ 
ter. 

The  Food  Value  of 


None  of  the  nut  margarines  contained  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture,  somewhat  less  than  shown  by 
average  butter,  but  more  than  typical  brands 
of  oleo.  They  also  contained,  as  a  rule,  some¬ 
what  more  fat  than  butterandlessthanoleo.  The 
amounts  of  free  fatty  acids  were  within  normal 
limits.  The  last  two  brands  of  nut  margarines 
claimed  to  contain  not  over  0.1  per  cent  of 
benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  claim  was  found  to 
be  correct.  In  my  judgment  this  preservative 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  as  its  presence  is  unnecessary  and  will 
tend  to  prejudice  against  them  consumers  who 
by  this  time  have  been  pretty  well  educated  as 
to  the  uselessness  and  undesirability  of  this 
preservative  in  human  foods. 

The  nut  margarine  appeared  to  be  purely 
vegetable  fats.  They  are  palatable,  whole¬ 
some,  and  are  distinctly  useful  products  in 
these  times  of  high  prices  with  limited  supply 
and  diminished  production.  In  the  feeding  of 
children,  however,  they  should  not  entirely  re¬ 
place  butter,  as  in  general  they  are  deficient  in, 
or  entirely  devoid  of,  the  growth-producing 
properties  characteristic  of  butter  fat. 

Extracts  from  an  article  in  “The  Modern  Hospital.” 

Prunes  and  Apricots 


BY  M.  E.  JAFFA 

Professor  of  Nutrition,  University  of  California 


THERE  are  excellent  reasons  why  more  dried 
fruits  should,  in  some  form  or  other,  be 
eaten  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at 
present.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  two 
chief  objects  of  food:  first — to  build  and  repair 
Tissue;  second — to  yield  energy. 

Can  dried  fruit  build  and  repair  tissue?  Can 
dried  fruit  yie,ld  energy?  The  answer  to  both 
these  questions  is,  “Yes.”  The  dried  fruits,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  build  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
either  muscular  tissue  or  bony  tissue,  but  the 
fruit  can  build  fatty  tissue. 

The  chief  nutritive  element  in  the  dried 
ifruits  generally  is  sugar — one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  carbohydrates  and  certainly  most 
easily  digested  and  assimilated  of  all.  When 
~we  consider  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  physiologists  and  nutrition  investigators 
is  that  the  carbohydrates  of  our  food,  and  not 
The  nitrogenous  compounds,  are  the  source  of 
muscular  energy  for  the  body,  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  nutritive  value  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  dried  fruits. 

The  average  amount  of  carbohydrates  (main¬ 
ly  sugar)  is  prunes  and  apricots,  for  example, 
is  about  63  per  cent;  while  the  average  amount 
•of  carbohydrates  (mainly  starch)  in  white 
Bread  is  only  about  56  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
The  carbohydrate  elements  in  these  dried  fruits 
shows  up  to  better  advantage  than  that  in  bread. 

The  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  also  in  the 
diet  is  further  emphasized  when  the  mineral 

From  bulletin  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers. 


ingredients  of  foods  are  considered.  These,  for 
convenience  and  brevity,  may  be  divided  into 
base-forming  and  acid-forming  elements.  Those 
contributing  to  the  former  are  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  etc. — to  the  latter,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  etc.  In  meat  and  eggs 
we  have  an  excess  of  the  acid-forming  elements. 
The  grain  by-products  indicate  sometimes  a 
balance  or  a  slight  predominance  of  acid-form¬ 
ing  elements  and  the  more  refined  the  product 
the  greater  is  the  excess.  In  milk  the  balance 
is  in  favor  of  the  bases.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
contain  a  large  excess  of  base-forming  elements. 
These  statements  indicate:  very  strongly  the 
desirability  of  having  in  the  diet  a  generous 
proportion  of  fruits.  A  diet  consisting  only  of 
cereals,  meat  and  eggs  (in  which,  therefore, 
the  acid-forming  elements  would  greatly  pre¬ 
dominate)  would  serve  to  bring  about  distur¬ 
bances  of  metabolism. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  consider  also  the 
mineral  matter  to  be  found  in  dried  fruits. 
Prunes,  especially,  are  high  in  iron.  Certainly 
this  is  a  valuable  point  to  remember  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  nutritive  value  of  prunes.  Another  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  eating  fruit  is  the  introduction 
of  an  acid  substance  into  the  digestive  tract 
which  later  yields  an  alkaline  or  basic  substance 
in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

Recent  experiments  of  Osborne  and  Mendel 
have  shown  that  deciduous  fruits  furnish 
water-solubU  vitamin  and  that  prunes  appar¬ 
ently  are  r'cher  in  this  dietary  essential  than 
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apples  and  pears.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  prunes  should  be  more 
highly  appreciated  because,  in  addition  to  the 
qualities  already  discussed,  this  fruit  should  be 
considered  as  a  source  of  water-soluble  vitam¬ 
in. 

One  method  of  comparing  the  total  value  of 
one  food  with  another  is  by  means  of  the  calorie 
or  unit  of  energy.  By  examining  the  caloric 
values  of  foods  listed  in  the  table  opposite,  you 
will  see  how  favorably  dried  fruits  compare 
with  white  bread,  for  example.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  comparison  of 
the  chemical  composition  alone  does  not  always 
give  one  the  true  physiological  or  real  value  of 
the  food.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  caloric  values  of  the  two  foods, 
still  a  combination  of  the  two  is  far  better  than 
either  alone. 

In  using  dried  fruits  we  obtain  not  only  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  sugar,  but  whatever  other 


hygienic  or  medicinal  value  they  have  by  virtue 
of  the  salts  and  organic  acids  found  in  fruits 
and  also  in  vegetables. 

The  craving  for  sweets  exhibited  in  most 
children  and  many  adults  is  a  natural  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  system  for  a  needed  food. 
This  truth  is  brought  home  to  us  more  clearly 
when  we  remember  that  Nature’s  food  for  the 
infant,  mother’s  milk,  contains  of  its  solids  50 
per  cent  sugar.  Nature  continues  to  provide 
sugar  for  the  older  children  in  the  form  of  sweet 
fruits.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after 
we  have  outgrown  the  milk,  all  the  necessary 
ingredients  in  the  proper  proportion  are  not 
found  in  any  one  food  as  they  are  in  milk. 

Thus,  it  is  left  to  the  instinct,  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  man  to  provide  himself  with  the 
different  foods  and  to  combine  them  for  himself 
into  a  perfect  whole.  If  he  ignores  one  class 
and  over-eats  of  another  he  is  usually  punished 
for  his  mistake.  That  is  Nature’s  law! 


Remarkable  Growth  of  California’s 
Fruit  Packing  Industry 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  beginning  of  the  canning  industry 
with  the  discoveries  of  Nicholas  Appert  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  canning  industry  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  began  during  the  early  sixties,  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  colonial  period  of  this  country  and 
just  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Spanish  padres  were  coming  into  California 
and  establishing  missions,  conducting  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  native  Indians,  teaching 
them  the  arts  of  industry  and  agriculture  and 
incidentally,  planting  vines  and  fruit  trees  and 
olive  trees.  With  the  very  crude  methods  and 
implements  available  at  that  time,  the  trees 
showed  great  vitality  and  produced  abundant 
crops,  so  that  there  was  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  fruit  growing  in  California  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  above  mentioned  when 
the  canning  industry  seemed  to  have  its  be¬ 
ginning. 

Canneries  Started  in  Days  of  ’49 

At  that  time  there  was  no  thought  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  did  not  relate  to  the  discoveries  of 
gold  and  gold-mining.  Very  little  thought  was 
given  to  agriculture  and  naturally  the  few  that 
that  did  give  attention  to  the  production  on 
merchandising  of  food  products  found  ready 
and  profitable  markets  with  the  miners  as  well 
as  with  the  steamship  lines  which  were  so  busily 
engaged  in  bringing  the  Argonauts  and  the  pion¬ 
eers  to  California.  Accordingly,  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  canneries  started  for  the  making  of  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables,  preserves,  pickles 
and  things  of  that  sort  and  these  products  were 
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sold  to  miners  and  shipping  companies,  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States  Government,  as  the 
Government  used  some  products  of  this  kind 
during  the  War. 

While  the  beginnings  were  very  small  in  vol¬ 
ume,  the  industry  steadily  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1904  the  pack  of  canned  fruits 
was  2,800,000  cases  and  the  pack  of  canned 
vegetables  1,000,000.  In  1910  the  pack  of 
fruits  was  4,000,000  and  the  pack  of  vegetables 
2,000,000.  In  1913  there  was  a  very  slight 
increase  over  the  figures  of  1910,  while  with 
the  beginning  of  the  War  in  1914,  there  was 
extraordinary  development  with  the  result  that 
in  that  year  the  packs  were  increased  to  prac¬ 
tically  6,000,000  cases  on  fruits  and  3,000,000 
cases  on  vegetables.  In  1916  the  total  pack  of 
fruits  was  over  7,000,000  cases  and  vegetables 
over  4,000,000  cases.  In  1917  the  fruits  were 
practically  10,000,000  cases  and  the  vegetables 
7,000,000  cases.  In  1918  the  pack  was  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000,000  cases  of  fruits  and  8,000,000 
cases  of  vegetables.  In  1919  the  pdck  of  fruits 
was  13,000,000  cases  and  vegetables  7,000,000 
and  in  1920  it  is  estimated  that  the  fruits  were 
11,000,000  cases  and  vegetables  were  7,000,- 
000  cases,  giving  a  total  pack  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  past  year  of  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000,000  cases. 

Climate  Favorable  for  Fruit  Growing 

This  extraordinary  development  of  the  fruit¬ 
canning  industry  of  California  has  come  very 
naturally  because  of  the  range  in  climate  and 
soil  in  this  State  of  very  large  area.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  North  latitude  of  the 
State  corresponds  with  Cape  Cod  in  Massachus¬ 
etts,  while  the  Southern  boundary  corresponds 
with  Savannah.  The  altitude  extends  from  be¬ 
low  the  sea  level  and  the  great  valleys  which 
are  almost  on  the  sea  level  to  the  enormous 
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height  of  15,000  feet  reached  by  Mt.  Whitney, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  out-  • 
side  of  the  territory  of  Alaska.  With  the  wide 
range  in  climate  and  soil  found  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  almost  every  known  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

During  the  earlier  period,  when  there  were 
vast  areas  of  the  valley  lands  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  and  export  business  with  Great 
Britain  began.  Sailing  ships  came  into  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  wheat 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  ports. 
Later  on  these  vessels  offered  desirable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  movement  of  canned  foods  and 
other  merchandise  to  Great  Britain  and  there 
was  laid  the  foundation  for  export  business  that 
has  proven  to  be  very  valuable.  Prior  to  the 
War,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  canned  fruits  of 
California  were  exported.  In  1919,  it  was  even 
larger  than  that  percentage.  In  1920,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  business  had  practically  all  been 
cut  off  and  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
canned  foods  market  in  general  was  seriously 
depressed. 

The  activities  of  the  war  greatly  stimulated 
production  and,  in  1919  when  Europe  was  still 
short  of  food  supplies,  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  importers — not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  in  other  countries  such  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Holland — to  buy  freely, 
anticipating  that  they  would  be  able  to  resell 
canned  fruits  in  Germany.  This  opportunity, 
unfortunately,  has  not  arisen,  but  the  present 
depression  has  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
not  only  that  foreign  markets  are  essential  to 
the  proper  activity  of  the  canned  fruit  business, 
but  that  with  any  reasonable  development  of 
foreign  trade  on  our  canned  vegetables,  such 
as  canned  tomatoes,  peas  and  corn,  we  would 
not  only  stabilize  our  domestic  market,  maintain 
our  maximum  activities  in  the  industry,  but 
undoubtedly  secure  opportunities  which  would 
justify  a  greater  development  of  the  industry 
all  along  the  line.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
would  work  out  to  the  advantage  not  merely  of 
canners  and  exporters,  but  also  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  farmers  and  producers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Large  Production  in  Hawaiian  Islands 

It  was  natural  that  fruit  canners  in  Califor¬ 
nia  should  become  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  in  adjoining  states  and  territories. 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  grown  the  tremen¬ 
dous  industry  of  canning  Hawaiian  pineapple. 
With  the  past  twenty  years  this  has  grown  from 
the  most  humble  beginning  until  the  pack  is 
now  approximately  6,000,000  cases.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  controlled  and 
financed  by  California  concerns.  The  secret 
of  the  extraordinary  development  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  Californian  canned  fruit 
business,  comes  from  the  natural  quality  of  the 
fruits  and  also  from  the  fact  that  canners  gener¬ 
ally  have  located  their  plants  where  the  fruits 
are  grown  and  have  handled  them  directly  from 
the  orchards  and  plantations.  This  has  led  to 
more  and  more  specialization, 

The  pack  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  year,  the  total  fruit  pack  showing 
a  shrinkage  of  approximately  2,000,000  cases, 
as  compared  with  1919.  This  came  in  part 
from  the  can  shortage,  but  more  from  the  con¬ 
servative  policy  followed  by  bankers  and 
canners.  It  was  realized  that  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  high  cost  of  sugar,  green  fruit,  labor  and 
other  materials,  prices  were  getting  so  high  as 
to  necessarily  restrict  consumption  and  the 
great  problem  at  the  present  time  is  to  insure 
the  consumption  of  the  goods  now  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers  and  dealers  as  well  as  the  unsold 
stocks  remaining  in  the  hands  of  canners.  The 
buyers’  strike  is  on  and  is  affecting  the  whole 
line  of  merchandise  carried  by  the  jobbing 
trade.  The  more  enterprising  dealers,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  realize  that  1921  pro¬ 
ducts  will  cost  them  very  much  less  money  and 
some  of  them  are  taking  their  losses  now,  which 
will  probably  be  very  much  less  than  they  would 
have  to  take  if  they  continued  carrying  the 
stocks,  trying  to  realize  their  full  cost. 

Need  of  Tariff  Legislation  Pointed  Out 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  will  report  their  tariff  bill 
is  some  form  so  as  to  provide  not  merely  for 
the  protecting  of  home  products  against  similar 
products  produced  in  countries  operating  on  a 
lower  wage  scale,  but  that  Congress  will  write 
the  tariff  laws  in  such  manner  as  to  give  every 
possible  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
much  needed  foreign  trade.  The  danger  is  that 
if  we  write  our  tariff  laws  merely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  maintaining  a  tariff  barrier  to  protect 
home  industries,  foreign  countries  (which 
would  be  our  natural  market)  will  retaliate  by 
raising  barriers  against  our  products,  and  what 
is  perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact  that  un¬ 
less  we  restore  the  buying  power  of  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  (particularly  those  which  are  so 
heavily  in  our  debt),  unless  we  enable  them 
to  sell  their  natural  products  here  and  else¬ 
where,  they  will  never  be  able  to  pay  the  enor¬ 
mous  debts  owed  to  our  Government  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  will  remain  on  its  present 
basis  where  trade  is  seriously  discouraged. 

The  conditions  are  not  promising  for  1921 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  foreign  markets,  but 
we  have  the  consolation  that  the  pack  of  last 
year  was  somewhat  smaller  and  jobbers’  stocks 
are  apparently  light  and  that,  so  far  as  the  new 
offerings  are  concerned,  they  will  be  on  such 
a  tremendously  lower  basis  than  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  two  years,  that  we  may  readily 
expect  to  see  consumption  increasing. 

We  can  help  industry  as  well  as  ourselves  by 
reducing  our  costs,  putting  out  our  goods  in 
attractive  form  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  of 
cost,  encouraging  advertising  and  also  by  re¬ 
minding  our  members  of  Congress  from  our 
respective  districts  of  the  absolute  need  of  de¬ 
veloping  foreign  markets — not  only  to  stabilize 
our  domestic  markets,  insure  prosperity  for  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  also  to  enable  our  late  associates  in 
war  to  sell  their  surplus  product  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  repay  their  vast  obligations  to  this 
country. 


Wrapping  of 
Package  Food 
Products 


Automatic  Machinery  Has  Been  Devel 
oped  to  Meet  Almost  Every  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Requirements 


By  l.  McGregor  demarest 


Originally  designed  for 
wrapping  almond  bars, 
this  machine  will  handle 
a  large  variety  of  pack¬ 
ages  ranging  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  length,  1  1-2 
to  2  1-4  ins.  in  width  and 
from  3-8  to  3-4  ins.  in 
thickness  and  will  wrap 
from  1000  to  1400  boxes 
of  twenty-four  count  per 
day.  The  machine  wraps 
the  bar  first  in  foil  or 
waxed  paper  and  then 
applies  a  hand  label. 


THE  packaging  of  food  products  has  growh 
together  with  the  advertising  of  individual 
brands.  The  growth  of  these  two  have  been 
necessarily  coincident,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  brand  without  the  package.  It 
would  be  impracticable,  for  example,  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  brand  of  breakfast  food  if  it  were  all  sold 
from  a  barrel. 

When  food  products  were  handled  in  bulk, 
the  consumer  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
judgment  and  statements  of  the  retailer,  where¬ 
as  to-day  he  has  learned  to  place  his  confidence 
in  the  manufacturer,  and  consequently  a  house¬ 
wife  now  feels  as  secure  in  buying  a  branded  or 
trade-marked  package  from  an  unknown  re¬ 
tailer  as  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  store. 

The  problems  which  confront  manufacturers 
.  are  not  alone  those  of  manufacturing  their 
product,  but  of  packing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  Will  preserve  its  original  virtues  for  a  period 
of  months  under  all  climatic  conditions  and  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  so  that  it  will  at  all  times  pre¬ 
sent  an  attractive  and  distinctive  appearance  on 
the  shelf. 

Another  problem  occasioned  in  large  measure 
by  the  increasing  number  of  apartment  dwellers 
has  been  to  devise  packages  of  suitable  size, 
convenient  for  rapid  consumption  by  small  fam¬ 
ilies  who  lack  the  facilities  for  preserving  these 
products,  and  whose  consumption  is  so  small 
that  if  they  purchased  in  larger  quantities  it 
would  tend  to  restrict  the  variety  which  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy. 

Having  recognized  this,  manufacturers  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  as  the  size  of  the  pack¬ 
age  decreases  the  cost  of  packaging  and  the 
number  of  packages  both  increase. 

Development  of  Packaging  Machines 

To  offset  these  conditions,  inventors  have  for 
years  been  devising  automatic  machinery.  This 
machinery  has  been  to  a  large  extent  special  in 
character,  and  often  the  result  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  master  mechanic  or  engineer  in  the 
plant  of  the  producer. 

It  must  be  said  that  many  of  the  machines 
constructed  by  individual  manufacturers  con¬ 
tain  ingenious  motions  which  have  been  very 
cleverly  worked  out.  Furthermore,  the  creation 


of  this  machinery  has  been  the  result  of  neces¬ 
sity,  rather  than  the  wish  of  the  manufacturer, 
who  in  the  main,  would  prefer  to  devote  his  en¬ 
ergies  and  talents  to  the  manufacture  of  his 
product,  and  to  charge  others  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  manufacturing  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  cost  of 
the  development  work  has  been  great.  This  is 
largely  so  because  the  machines  have  had  to 
be  designed  from  the  ground  up  without  the 
benefit  of  previous  experience.  Every  successful 
automatic  machine  is  the  result  of  trial  and 
development,  and  each  manufacturer  who  has 
learned  to  build  his  own  machine  has  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  knowledge. 

The  machines  resulting  from  these  efforts 
have  in  many  cases  been  highly  satisfactory,  but 
not  always,  and  many  concerns  have  not  had 
sufficient  production  to  warrant  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  construction  of  their  own  equipment. 

More  Rapid  Work  Being  Done 

The  demand  for  this  equipment  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  large  and  many  independent  engineers 
have  been  at  work  devising  machines  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  variety  of  products. 
Among  the  early  wrapping  machines  on  the 
market  were  those  for  wrapping  tobacco,  soap, 
and  chewing  gum,  and  an  idea  of  the  strides 
made  in  the  construction  of  these  machines  may 
be  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  early  chewing 
gum  machines,  wrapped  but  twenty  or  thirty 
sticks  per  minute,  while  to-day  there  are  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market  to  wrap  from  350  to  500 
sticks  per  minute. 

There  are  various  types  of  wrapping  ma¬ 
chines,  which  may  be  divided  roughly  into  the 
following  classes:  The  chewing  gum  machine 
just  mentioned  represents  one  class  in  which 
the  product  itself  receives  the  wrapper  and  usu¬ 
ally  a  label.  This  class  has  many  modifications. 
Among  the  products  which  in  general  receive 
the  same  treatment  are  chocolate  bars,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  kindred  articles;  but  this  type  of 
machine  is  not  applicable  to  any  great  extent  to 
the  food  industry. 

Bread  wrapping  comes  the  nearest  to  this 
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type,  for  there  the  article  is  wrapped  in  wax 
paper,  which  is  applied  directly  around  the  ar¬ 
ticle  itself  and  which  is  sealed  by  applying  heat 
and  melted  wax  to  the  wrapper. 

The  wrapping  of  butter  or  margarin  also  falls 
ip  this  class,  but  machines  for  doing  this  work 
are  not  generally  used,  although  there  have 
been  several  of  them  built,  which  are  in  more 
or  less  successful  operation.  However,  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  is  being  rapidly  overcome,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  very  soon,  most  of  the 
large  butter  and  margarin  manufacturers  will 
be  wrapping  their  products  automatically. 

Improvements  Still  to  be  Made 

There  are  still  a  great  many  improvements 
which  may  be  made  in  the  wrapping  of  food 
products,  but  great  strides  are  being  made  in 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
cerns  equipped  to  produce  automatic  machines 
are  becoming  better  known,  and  have  now  had 
sufficient  experience  with  the  handling  of  the 
earlier  products  marketed  in  this  way,  to  enable 
them  to  furnish  valuable  engineering  services, 
not  only  in  the  packaging  of  their  products  but 
also  in  the  process  of  handling  it  preparatory 
to  this  operation. 

In  the  food  industry  there  are  probably  more 
labeling  machines  than  any  other  kind  of  wrap¬ 
ping  machinery.  These  may  be  divided  mainly 
into  three  classes.  One  applies  a  label  to  a  round 
can;  another  labels  a  square  cornered  can,  and 
the  third  applies  a  small  label,  which  does  not 
go  around  the  package  and  is  used  more  for  bot¬ 
tles  and  jars  than  cans. 

The  food  industry  is  using  cartons  more  and 
more  for  the  packing  of  its  products,  and  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  is  now  being  developed  per¬ 
haps  more  to  handle  these  packages  than  any 
other. 

There  are  machines  which  automatically 
weigh  into  cartons  given  amounts  of  a  product, 
while  others  are  made  to  insert  one  or  more  ar¬ 
ticles  into  them.  Both  machines  usually  close 
or  seal  the  cartons  after  they  are  filled.  The 
machines  usually  received  printed  cartons  which 
they  fill  and  close.  Plain  unprinted  cartons  may, 
however,  be  fed  into  these  machines,  filled,  and 
closed  in  the  same  manner  as  printed  ones. 
These  packages  may  then  be  fed  into  machines 
which  automatically  apply  a  printed  wrapper 
to  the  carton.  These  wrappers  may  be  applied 
by  either  the  wet  or  dry  process.  By  the  wet 
process,  the  wrapper  first  receives  glue  over  the 
entire  surface,  and  is  then  placed  around  the 
be  pasted  onto  the  ends  of  the  package  at  the 
be  pasted  into  the  ends  of  the  package  at  the 
same  time. 

By  the  “dry  process,”  the  wrappers  are  placed 
around  the  cartons,  and  the  fold  and  lap  glued. 
These  wrappers  may  be  removed,  but  the  wrap¬ 
per  applied  by  the  “wet  process”  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
container. 

The  Use  of  Wax  Paper 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  cardboard  car¬ 
tons  and  paper  wrappers  is  that  they  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  not  impervious  to  mois¬ 
ture.  This  fact  has  been  largely  recognized  in 
the  food  industry,  particularly  by  the  concerns 
which  make  products  which  must  be  kept  in 


their  original  condition  until  used  by  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  meet  their  requirements,  machines  have 
been  developed  for  applying  a  covering  of  self¬ 
sealing  wax  paper  to  cartons,  and  then  passing 
the  packages  through  heated  plates  which  her¬ 
metically  seal  the  wrapper,  thus  forming  an  air¬ 
tight  package. 

An  objection  to  this  wrapper  is  the  fact  that 
it  somewhat  destroys  the  “sharpness”  of  the 
printing  on  the  package.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  the  wax  collects  dust  and  packages  soon  ac¬ 
quire  a  somewhat  dingy  appearance,  and  is  it 
is  necessary  to  use  heat  in  order  to  seal  this 
paper,  the  melted  wax  from  the  paper  has  a 
tendency  to  smear  the  package  beneath  the 
places  where  the  wrapper  is  sealed. 

To  overcome  this  objection,  machines  have 
been  developed  for  applying  wrappers  of  glas- 
sine  paper  instead  of  wax  paper.  There  are  two 
types  of  these  machines  now  on  the  market. 
One  feeds  the  glassine  paper  from  a  roll  and 
the  other  from  sheets.  In  either  case,  the  glas¬ 
sine  paper  may  contain  printing,  but  the  print¬ 
ing  on  the  paper  fed  from  rolls  will  not  register 
accurately,  while  that  fed  from  sheets  will  regis¬ 
ter  accurately. 

This  latter  type  of  machine  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  wrapping  of  cigarettes,  but  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  in  the  food 
industry,  as  it  permits  of  a  prominent  display  of 
advertising  on  the  outside  wrapper.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  is  usually  the  trade  name  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  makes  a  very  effective  display  on  the 
shelf. 

The  tendency  in  the  food  industries  has  been 
more  and  more  to  standardize  the  size  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  of  the 
wrapping  machine  companies  has  been  to  make 
machines  which  can  be  made  adjustable  to 
handle  various  size  packages,  within  reasonable 
limits,  so  that  to-day  the  manufacturer  of  any 
line  of  standard  food  products  will  probably 
find  that  there  have  already  been  machines  de¬ 
veloped  which,  if  they  will  not  handle  his 
product  without  change  or  adjustment,  can 
readily  be  adjusted  to  take  care  of  his  product. 


Bread  Loaves  Found  Underweight 

Results  of  a  state-wide  investigation  into  the 
weight  of  wrapped  loaves  of  bread  reported  to 
Doctor  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets  of  New  York  State,  show 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  wrapped 
loaves  tested  were  short  from  one-half  ounce 
to  one-half  pound  of  the  weight  marked  on  the 
wrapper.  A  total  of  1137  loaves  were  tested 
and  of  this  number  680  were  short  weight,  289 
overweight,  and  168  were  correct. 

In  commenting  upon  this  condition,  Director 
W.  T.  White  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  said  that  the  survey  was  conducted 
with  the  object  of  showing  actual  conditions 
existing  generally  throughout  the  State  in  the 
sale  of  bread  and  that  the  results  demonstrate 
the  need  for  uniform  standard  weight  loaves. 
Of  the  1137  loaves  tested  there  were  ten  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
ounces.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  loaves  varied 
in  size  from  one  pound  four  ounces  to  one  pound 
six  ounces  each. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  AUTOMATIC  CAM  MANUFACTURE  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO.  OF  CHICAGO 
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Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

A  generation  ago  tin  cans  were  all  cut  and 
soldered  by  hand.  In  the  early  California  days 
Chinese  labor  was  largely  employed  in  making 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  salmon 
of  the  Northwest. 

At  the  present  time  cans  of  this  nature  are 
made  in  this  country  on  a  very  large  scale  on 
highly  automatic  equipment. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  in  profile 
the  relation  of  one  machine  to  another  which 
enables  one  to  follow  the  various  processes  as 
the  can  is  completed  and  tested  ready  for  use. 
The  various  machines  are  connected  by  power 
elevators  and  gravity  runs,  which  transport  the 
cans  automatically  from  one  machine  to  the 
other,  in  the  course  of  their  construction. 

The  sheets  of  tin  plate  enter  at  one  end  of  the 
equipment  and  the  tested  can  is  discharged  at 
the  other,  requiring  only  the  attendants  who 
control  and  fill  the  magazines  of  the  various 
machines. 

The  cans  are  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  sheets  of  tin  plate  are  cut  into  strips  upon 
the  trimming  machine  (“1”)  and  these  strips 
are  cut  into  body  sections  upon  the  slitting 
machine  (“2”).  Then  the  lockseam  body-maker 
with  soldering  attachment  (“3”)  (“4”)  forms 
these  cans  into  cylindrical  shape,  making  and 
closing  the  lapped  side  seam  and  soldering 
same.  The  cans  proceed  from  this  point  to  the 
flanging  machine  (“5”),  where  both  ends  are 
flanged  and  then  the  cans  proceed  to  the  double 
seamers,  (“6  and  7”),  where  the  bottom  is  at¬ 
tached.  From  this  machine  the  cans  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  automatic  tester,  where  the  faulty 
cans  are  separated  and  the  perfect  cans  are  dis¬ 
charged  into  storage  or  into  freight  cars  for 
shipment  to  the  canneries. 

The  equipment  shown  in  the  lower  line  is  for 
making  can-ends  and  as  one  of  these  outfits  has 
the  same  capacity  as  the  equipment  above,  two 
such  outfits  are  required  as  each  can  has  two 
ends. 

The  slitting  machine  (“9”)  cuts  the  tin  plate 
into  narrow  strips  which  are  placed  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  automatic  press  (“10”).  This  press 
stamps  out  can  ends  which  slide  into  the  curling 
machine,  (“11”),  where  the  edge  of  the  can  end 
is  curled.  These  ends  are  now  stacked  in  the 
compound  applying  machine,  (“12”),  where 
the  rubber  compound  is  applied  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  can  end.  This  compound  serves  to 
form  a  tight  gasket  in  the  top  and  bottom  seam, 
making  the  use  of  solder  unnecessary  and  there¬ 
by  affecting  a  large  saving.  These  can  ends 
then  proceed  into  the  drying  machine  where 
they  are  dried  by  hand  and  thus  completed. 

The  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company,  240 
North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  system  of  tin  can  manufacture. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Connecticut 
which  provides  that  bottling  plants  in  which 
any  carbonated  or  yeasted  non-alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  soda  water,  grape  juice,  mineral  or  spring 
water  or  other  soft  drink  or  table  waters  are  man¬ 
ufactured  or  bottled,  shall  procure  a  license. 


EDITORIAL 


Need  For  Uniform  Food  Laws  is  Again 
Emphasized 

HE  need  for  uniformity  in  food  laws  is  again 
emphasized  by  the  attitude  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  on  the  question  of  food 
colors.  Either  food  colors  are  or  are  not  injur¬ 
ious,  and  if  all  are  agreed  that  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  injurious  to  health  their  use  should  be 
prohibited  altogether.  But  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  forty-six  States  have  ruled  that 
food  colors  are  not  injurious,  when  properly 
used,  and  the  consumer  is  safeguarded  by  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  laws  which  require  labeling. 

Now  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  attempt  to 
prohibit  their  use  entirely  in  all  foods  offered 
for  sale  within  those  States.  The  endless  con¬ 
fusion  which  this  and  other  similar  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  our  food  laws  are  creating  for  food  man¬ 
ufacturers,  wholesale  grocers  and  others  calls  for 
action  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws 
and  regulations. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  knows 
of  no  more  important  or  perplexing  problem 
facing  the  food  industry,  yet  we  know  of  no 
definite  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  correct  the 
situation.  The  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials,  at  its  last  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  October,  endorsed  the  suggestion  of 
its  president,  Mr.  Frary,  that  steps  be  taken 
toward  bringing  together  representatives  of 
^  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  food  con¬ 
trol  officials  and  others  interested  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  uniform  laws,  and  this  plan  met 
with  the  approval  of  various  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  food  trades  who  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem.  Yet, 
to  our  knowledge,  nothing  further  has  been 
done,  and  the  whole  subject  remains  just  about 
where  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  Calder  bill  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  a  congressional  committee,  but 
there  was  so  much  opposition  to  it  that  Wash¬ 
ington  advices  are  that  no  strong  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  bring  it  to  life  again. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  harmonize  the  views 
of  the  many  who  are  interested  in  uniformity  in 
food  laws,  there  must  be  a  solution.  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  believes  it  to  be 
a  question  that  should  be  solved  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 


Greater  Recognition  of  the  Value  of 
Trained  Dietitians 

CERTAIN  large  food  manufacturing  plant 
not  long  ago  found  that  it  was  losing  a 
great  deal  of  production  in  the  one  or  two 
hours  following  the  lunch  period.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  its  own  employees’  restaurant,  in 
which  no  scientific  feeding  plan  had  been  work¬ 
ed  out,  and  so,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  diet  ex¬ 
pert  exployed  a  graduate  dietitian,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  restaurant.  The  results 
were  remarkable.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  change 
occurred;  the  change  was  directly  traceable  to 
the  improved  character  of  the  diet. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case  and  the 
illustration  can  be  carried  further.  A  certain 
large  rubber  manufacturing  company  found 
that  in  one  of  its  plants  the  employees  were 
achieving  production  records  that  other  plants 
were  not  duplicating.  It  developed  that  the 
manager  of  the  plant  making  the  best  produc¬ 
tion  record  had  installed  a  dietitian  as  manager 
of  its  employees’  restaurant,  with  the  gratifying 
results  indicated.  Today  this  company  has  a 
scientific  diet  for  its  employees  in  all  plants. 

A  Chicago  hotel  catering  to  families  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  special  children’s  dining  room  in 
charge  of  a  dietitian  who  has  specialized  in 
diet  for  children.  Some  of  the  large  hotels  in 
New  York  City  are  now  employing  dietitians 
and  the  opportunities  for  trained  workers  in 
this  field  are  rapidly  growing.  Those  closely 
in  touch  with  this  phase  of  food  work  say  that 
within  the  past  few  years  there  has  grown  up  a 
much  wider  recognition  of  the  value  of  scientific 
feeding,  and  this  has  created  openings  for  diet¬ 
itians  which  cannot  yet  be  filled. 

In  hospitals  the  dietitian  has  advanced  to  a 
point  where  she  is  recognized  as  member  of  the 
staff  and  in  the  best  institutions  of  this  kind 
her  advice  in  dietotherapy  is  more  freely 
accepted.  She  has  advanced  from  a  position 
of  kitchen  adviser  to  one  of  scientific  consultant. 

Food  manufacturers  are  likewise  showing 
that  they  place  a  greater  valuation  upon  the 
services  of  the  trained  dietitian.  She  is  more 
frequently  employed  as  adviser  or  as  manager 
of  the  service  department.  Because  of  her 
knowledge,  of  food  products  she  is  in  better 
position  than  a  salesman  to  introduce  her  firm’s 
products  into  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
and  her  advice  on  foods  is  frequently  accepted 
by  women’s  clubs  and  other  organizations  which 
are  prominently  identified  with  problems  of 
proper  diet. 
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COMMENT 


The  New  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce 

HILE  it  is  not  properly  a  function  of  a  non¬ 
political  publication,  such  as  this,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  political  appointments,  we  feel  the 
call  upon  us  to  commend  the  selection  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding-  of  those  two  Cabinet  officials 
whose  work  comes  closest  to  the  problems  of 
the  food  industries.  These  departments  are  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
■  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  two  men  appointed  to  these  cabinet 
positions,  the  better  known  is  Herbert  Hoover. 
As  a  mining  engineer-economist-organizer,  who 
has  made  a  signal  success  in  his  work,  both  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  financially,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
comparatively  little  known  outside  of  the  min¬ 
ing  field  until  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  Food 
Administrator  during  the  war.  With  a  mind 
trained  to  organization  problems,  Mr.  Hoover 
gained  such  a  broad  knowledge  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  through  this  experience 
that  he  may  now  be  regarded  as  much  of  a 
food  economist  as  a  mining  engineer.  A  Food 
Research  Institute,  to  be  established  at  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  by  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  may  be  called  the  Hoover  Insti¬ 
tute,  through  the  fact  that  it  was  Mr.  Hoover’s 
suggestion,  will  identify  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  more  closely  with  the  food  field. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mr.  Hoover  will 
bring  his  great  organizing  abilities  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  which  is  sorely  in  need 
of  constructive  effort.  One  greatly  needed  re¬ 
form  is  to  place  all  consular  representatives  of 
the  United  States  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  rather  than  the  State 
Department,  for  they  are  more  truly  business 
agents  than  diplomatic  representatives  of  this 
country. 

It  is  fortunate,  too,  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  department, 
which  can  be  made  of  great  value  to  American 
manufacturers  in  all  lines  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade. 

As  an  editor  of  a  farm  paper,  Secretary 
Meredith  brought  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  broad  knowledge  of  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  President  Hard¬ 
ing  has  selected  another  farm  paper  publisher, 
Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  same  position.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  been  in  day-to-day  touch  for  many 
years  with  the  problems  of  food  production  and 
distribution.  His  administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ought  to  prove  one  of  the 
best  this  important  phase  of  Government  work 
has  ever  had. 


Newspaper  Attacks  on  the  Wholesale  Grocer 
and  How  They  Can  Be  Combatted 

HE  report  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
submitted  at  the  recent  convention,  seem¬ 
ingly  would  indicate  that  if  the  wholesale  grocer 
has  not  always  received  a  “square  deal”  in  the 
public  press  it  has  to  some  extent  been  his  own 
fault.  The  wholesaler,  says  the  committee,  has 
been  “so  cocksure  of  his  right  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  distribution  of  foods  that  at  first  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  possible  attack  could  be 
made  upon  him  as  an  economic  factor.  Later, 
when  for  certain  reasons  unknown  to  him,  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  upon  him,  he  thought  that  his 
right  to  occupy  that  position  was  so  apparent 
that  the  attacks  could  not  possibly  be  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

This  committee  declares  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  ,  has  been  asleep,  and  that  it  is  now  up 
to  him  to  prove  to  the  public  what  he  thought 
was  as  clear  as  crystal,  namely  his  right  to  be  a 
cog  in  the  machine  of  food  distribution. 

Paid  publicity  is  the  remedy  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  apply  to  undo  the  harm  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  been  done.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  proper  course  of  this 
publicity,  but  the  one  which  most  appeals  to 
those  wholesalers  who  have  given  the  subject 
considerable  thought  is  that  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  publicity  should  be  employed 
to  set  the  wholesaler  right  before  the  public. 

Much  good  has  been  done  in  local  districts  by 
wholesale  grocers  who  have  obtained  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  articles  in  daily  newspapers.  A  con¬ 
crete  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York,  where  a  daily  paper  published 
an  article  last  year,  charging  profiteering  in 
sugar  by  local  wholesale  grocers.  Mr.  F.  D.  Wal¬ 
lace  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  who  started 
an  investigation  which  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  subsequent  article  in 
which  the  jobbers  were  clearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  exonerated.  Since  that  time  no 
upon  the  wholesale  grocers  of  that  district. 

An  article  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
New  York  World  attracted  such  nation-wide  at¬ 
tention  that  the  press  of  the  entire  country  vir¬ 
tually  copied  the  same  material.  No  less  a  na¬ 
tional  figure  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  made 
the  charge  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  last  summer  that  as  the  jobber  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  way  “to  throttle  the  poor  consumer, 
National  legislation  should  be  had  to  correct 
this  evil.” 
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Builders  of  American  Food  Industries 


C.  E.  MARTIN 

President,  Acme  Packing  Company,  Chicago 


THE  recent  consolidation  of  the  Acme 
Packing  Company  and  the  Indian 
Packing  Corporation  directs  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  man  who  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  building 
up  this  new  organization  from  a  $10,000 
corporation  to  one  whose  capital  stock 
is  now  $12,000,000.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  within  twelve  years. 

A  little  more  than  sixteen  years  ago 
the  president  of  the  Acme  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  C.  E.  Martin,  was  working  as 
a  canned  meat  salesman  for  the  G.  H. 
Hammond  Company  at  the  princely  sal¬ 
ary  of  $15  a  week.  He  quickly  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  and  was  soon  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  State,  where  he 
supervised  the  work  of  several  salesmen, 
later  being  made  sales  manager  of  all  of 
the  territory  east  of  Buffalo.  Capability, 
loyalty  and  hard  work  soon  after  won 
him  an  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  sales,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

In  February,  1909,  Mr.  Martin  struck 
out  for  himself  in  a  very  modest  way. 


He  capitalized  the  Acme  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  at  $10,000  and  with  the  “Red 
Crown”  brand,  which  since  has  become 
well  known,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  large  business.  From  a  $10,- 
000  capitalization  the  company’s  first 
increase  in  stock  was  to  $20,000;  the 
second  increase  was  to  $350,000  and  the 
third  to  $700,000.  The  fourth  increase 
to  $12,000,000  was  to  provide  for  the 
Acme-Indian  consolidation. 

Today  the  Acme  Company  has  plants 
at  Chicago,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  its  products  include 
“Red  Crown”  and  “Council”  brands  of 
canned  foods,  including  meats,  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  California  fruits,  mince 
meat,  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc. 

To  many  in  the  trade  Mr.  Martin  is 
familiarly  known  as  “Charlie”  Martin. 
His  friends  say  his  formula  for  success 
in  the  canned  meat  business  is  a  simple 
one:  “At  least  90  per  cent  hard  work.” 


Ililllllll!ll!ll!lllllllllllllllllllllllll! 


FOOD  CONTROL  DECISIONS 


The  Right  of  Federal  Food  Inspectors  to  Demand  Formulas 


FLAVORING  manufacturers  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  recently  by  the  demands  of  Federal 
food  inspectors  for  the  formulas  used  at 
the  factories.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
inspectors  have  demanded  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  lists  of  customers  and  shipments  made. 

At  the  request  of  President  Joyce,  Thomas  E. 
Lannen,  general  counsel  of  the  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tract  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  following  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  is  printed  in  a  circular  to  members: 

“There  is  not  a  phrase  or  a  word  in  the  food 
law  which,  even  by  the  most  strained  construc¬ 
tion,  can  be  considered  as  conferring  such 
power.  The  word  ‘inspection’  does  not  occur 
anywhere  in  the  National  Pure  Food  Law,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which,  even  by  implica¬ 
tion,  makes  provision,  so  far  as  the  States  are 
concerned,  for  the  supervision  over  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  or  for  the  inspection  of  estab¬ 
lishments  where  food  products  are  stored  or 
sold  prior  to  interstate  shipment.  All  through 
the  act  the  ‘original  package’  is  referred  to,  and 
except  possibly  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  insular  possessions,  it  is  the 
finished  product,  after  or  when  it  is  actually 
delivered  for  interstate  shipment,  which  the  law 
assumes  to  control,  and  nothing  else. 

“It  is  clear  that  Congress  possessed  the  right 
to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  stores  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories 
and  our  insular  possessions,  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  it  could  not  constitutionally  author¬ 
ize  such  supervision  in  the  States.  Therefore, 
any  attempt  within  a  State  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  officials  to  enter  private  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  superintending 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  storage  of  any  product 
made  in  that  State  would  be  a  usurpation. 

“It  is  plain  that  the  right  of  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  interstate  and  foreign  trade  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  supervise  or  inspect  the  fac¬ 
tories  or  stores  in  which  food  and  drug  products 
may  be  manufactured  or  sold.  In  fact,  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  exercise*  of  such  a  power  was 
made  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  act.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  declared  purpose  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  do  this  thing  is 
wholly  unauthorized  and  cannot  be  legally  en¬ 
forced,  insofar  as  the  States  are  concerned. 

“If  a  United  States  food  inspector  wants  to 
go  through  any  factory,  located  in  any  of  the 
States,  or  take  away  any  products  or  materials 
ask  him  for  his  authority.  If  he  can  produce 
some  order  of  court,  such  as  a  search  warrant 
or  other  order  of  court,  authorizing  him  to  go 
through  your  place  or  take  possession  of  any  of 
your  products  or  materials  or  books,  etc.,  it  is 
advisable  to  respect  such  a  court  order.  Always 
respect  any  court  order,  at  least  do  not  disobey 
it  without  consulting  an  attorney.  But  if  the  in¬ 
spector  can  show  no  authority  other  than  the 


mere  fact  that  he  is  a  United  States. food  in¬ 
spector  then  he  has  no  more  right  than  a  private 
citizen  would  have  to  go  through  a  factory  or 
take  away  any  of  your  products  or  materials, 
formulas,  books,  etc. 

“I  am  all  the  more  assured  that  the  foregoing 
opinion  is  correct  by  the  following  excerpt  from 
the- report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dated  November  15,  1920: 

The  department  should  have  power 
to  inspect  establishments  in  which 
foods  or  drugs  are  prepared  for  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  or  for  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  terri¬ 
tories,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  articles  are  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  ;  and  the  misbranding  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  should  be  extended  to 
food  containers  so  made  or  shaped  as 
to  be  likely  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
purchaser  as  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
size  or  origin  of  their  contents. 

“If  the  department  now  has  the  power 
claimed  by  these  inspectors  who  are  going 
around  entering  establishments,  etc.,  demand¬ 
ing  information,  etc.,  to  which  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled,  why  should  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  asking  Congress  to  give  him  that  power?  If 
he  has  the  power  now  he  does  not  need  any  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  along  those  lines. 

“Members  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  foregoing  opinion  deals  only  with  United 
States  food  inspectors  and  is  not  intended  to  and 
does  not  apply  to  State  or  city  inspectors.  State 
food  inspectors,  as  a  general  proposition,  have 
the  right  to  enter  any  food  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment  in  their  own  State  and  make  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  same  and  demand  and  receive 
samples  of  the  food  products  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  such  establishments.  They  also  have 
the  right,  as  a  general  rule,  to  break  open  any 
box,  package,  etc.,  which  they  may  suspect  of 
containing  adulterated  or  illegal  food  and  make 
a  proper  inspection  of  the  same.” 


Adulterated  Butter  to  be  Taxed 
10  Cents  a  Pound 

The  Democratic  Administration  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  without  changing  the  adulterated  butter 
decision.  The  decision  means  that  a  grade  of  but¬ 
ter  made  from  decomposed  or  rancid  cream  or 
from  cream  containing  a  high  percentage  of  acid, 
which  is  neutralized  or  deodorized  before  churn¬ 
ing,  with  the  addition  of  chemicals,  is  in  reality 
“adulterated”  butter  within  the  meaning  of  sec¬ 
tion  four  of  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902. 

The  ruling  was  made  by  the  attorney  general, 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  shortly  before  his  retirement 
from  office,  and  hearings  were  held  in  February, 
at  which  all  those  interested  in  the  matter  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Internal  revenue  officials  estimate  that  fully  75 
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per  cent  of  all  of  the  butter  sold  in  large  cities  will 
come  within  this  ruling.  The  ruling  will  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  approximately 
$50,000,000,  it  is  estimated.  It  becomes  manda¬ 
tory  for  such  butter  to  be  marked  “adulterated” 
in  conformity  with  pure  food  laws. 

Creameries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  af¬ 
fected.  The  total  butter  production  of  the  United 
States  is  about  1,600,000,000  lbs.  yearly.  Of  this 
quantity  about  one-half  is  classified  as  ranch  or 
farm  butter  and  is  exempted  as  pure  butter.  Of 
the  remaining  800,000,000  lbs.,  manufactured  for 
the  most  part  by  large  creamery  and  packing  in¬ 
terests,  more  than  one-half  falls  under  the  ruling 
of  the  attorney  general. 

The  decision  will  necessitate  close  supervision 
over  all  creameries  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu¬ 
reau. 


Spoilage  of  Goods  in  Stock 

The  South  Dakota  Food  and  Drug  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  several  tons  of  foodstuff  con¬ 
demned  and  destroyed  in  that  State  during  the 
past  year. 

The  department  says:  “The  losses,  while 
not  approaching  in  quantity  those  of  times  past, 
are  still  too  great  to  be  passed  over  lightly  and 
every  merchant  should  exercise  more  care  in 
handling  goods  and  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  prevent  unnecessary  spoilage  and  loss. 

“The  past  summer  seems  to  have  been  rather 
worse  than  the  average  as  regards  deterioration 
of  cereal  flours  and  meals.  Large  amounts  of 
these  goods  infested  with  worms  or  weevils  or 
both  have  been  found  during  the  fall  months. 
Every  lot  of  goods  of  this  character  received  by 
the  merchant  during  the  summer  or  fall  should 
be  very  carefully  inspected  immediately  after 
receipt  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  bad  condition 
or  show  any  signs  of  infestation  it  should  be 
refused.  Such  goods  should  in  no  case  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler.” 

It  is  urged  that  better  care  be  taken  with 
dried  fruits,  both  in  bulk  and  packages,  cheese, 
dried  and  smoked  meats,  bakery  goods  and 
cereals:  Says  the  report : 

“For  the  handling  of  cereals  it  seems  to  be  the 
experience  of  many  merchants  that  a  small 
room  set  apart  for  flours  and  meals  and  made 
mouse  and  rat-proof  is  a  paying  installation. 
Such  a  room  should  be  tightly  screened  with 
fine  wire  screen  and  well  ventilated.  It  should 
be  frequently  cleaned  and  the  appearance  of  the 
first  moth  (or  “miller”  as  they  are  frequently 
called)  should  be  the  signal  for  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection  of  the  room. 

“Another  cause  of  much  spoilage  is  too  heavy 
buying  during  the  warm  months.  Sometimes 
goods  are  carried  over  from  the  winter’s  stock 
into  the  summer,  when  the  demand  is  much 
less.  This  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and 
if  the  merchant  finds  himself  left  with  too  much 
pancake  floor,  meals,  etc.,  late  in  the  spring  he 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  place  such  goods  on 
sale  at  reduced  prices  rather  than  carry  them 
into  the  summer  with  almost  certain  spoilage 
resulting.  By  taking  these  or  other  precautions 
the  merchant  may  not  only  avoid  financial  loss 
and  the  likelihood  of  offending  customers  by 


sending  out  goods  not  fit  for  use,  but  he  can  save 
himself  the  embarrassment  of  having  in  his 
possession  goods  which  render  him  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  State  food  law.” 


Charge  of  Adulterated  Noodles 

The  yellow  streak  in  noodles  and  egg  noodles 
put  out  by  some  manufacturers  is  made  by 
yellow  dye  and  not  by  eggs,  according  to  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Food  inspectors  have 
been  instructed  to  watch  interstate  shipments 
of  noodles  and  egg  noodles  in  order  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  check  this 
practice  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  is  illegal. 

Noodles  or  egg  noodles  as  defined  in  the 
standards  as  adopted  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  contains  at  least  five 
per  cent  of  the  solids  of  eggs.  Eggs  have  long 
been  considered  by  consumers  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  noodles  and  egg  noodles.  The 
only  purpose  in  adding  a  yellow  dye  to  noodles 
is  to  make  them  appear  to  contain  eggs,  say  the 
officials.  A  yellow  dye  adds  nothing  to  the  taste 
or  the  food  value  of  the  noodles.  Most  con¬ 
sumers  in  purchasing  yellow  noodles  expect  to 
get  noodles  containing  eggs. 

There  is  one  kind  of  noodles  which  are  not 
supposed  to  contain  eggs.  They  are  commonly 
called  “water  noodles”  or  sometimes  “plain 
noodles.”  Such  noodles  are  not  dyed  yellow, 
so  the  fact  that  they  contain  no  egg  is  apparent 
to  purchasers.  The  use  of  yellow  dye  which 
costs  little  in  place  of  eggs  which  cost  real 
money,  is  not  only  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer, 
but  makes  unfair  competition  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  according  to  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  It  is  difficult  for  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  of  unadulterated  noodles  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  cheapened  product  whereby 
the  consumer  receives  an  article  that  contains 
foreign  coloring  matter  and  much  less  nutritive 
substance  than  the  genuine  noodles  he  expects 
to  receive.  Where  the  output  of  a  factory  is 
large  the  profits  made  by  substituting  yellow 
dye  for  eggs  may  be  very  great. 


Forbids  Misbranding  Corn 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  the  term  “gold¬ 
en  bantam  corn”  on  labels  should  be  restricted 
to  that  particular  variety.  It  is  explained  that 
in  many  instances  other  canning  varieties  known 
as  Charlevoix,  bantam  evergreen  and  other  yel¬ 
low  corns  are  labeled  as  golden  bantam  corn. 

In  interstate  shipments  of  varieties  of  corn 
other  than  golden  bantam  under  labels  indicat¬ 
ing  the  product  to  be  of  the  golden  bantam  va¬ 
riety  such  products  will  be  regarded  by  the  bu¬ 
reau  as  misbranded  under  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  can- 
ners  at  this  season  are  placing  orders  for  labels 
for  use  on  the  1921  pack  it  is  important  that  this 
information  be  generally  known. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


Bill  to  Change  Name  of  Oleomargarine  to  Margarin 


Hearings  will  be  held  soon  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  on' the  Dyer  bill  (H.  R.  13593) 
“to  change  the  name  of  oleomargarine  to  mar¬ 
garin;  to  change  the  rate  of  tax  on  margarin; 
to  protect  the  consumers,  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  margarin  against  fraud,  and  to 
afford  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  more 
efficient  means  for  the  detection  of  fraud  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.” 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  certain  manufactured  sub¬ 
stances,  certain  extracts,  and  certain  mixtures 
and  compounds,  including  such  mixtures  and 
compounds  with  butter,  shall  be  known  and  de¬ 
signated  as  “margarin,”  namely:  All  substances 
heretofore  known  as  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleo¬ 
margarine  oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and 
neutral ;  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine, 
lardine,  suine,  and  neutral ;  all  lard  extracts 
and  tallow  extracts;  and  all  mixtures  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  tallow,  beef,  fat,  suet,  lard,  lard  oil, 
vegetable  oil,  annatto,  and  other  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  intestinal  fat,  and  offal  fat  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  when  so  made, 
calculated,  or  intended  to  be  sold  as  butter  of  for 
butter.  : 

Sec.  2.  That  special  taxes  are  imposed  as 
follows: 

Manufacturers  of  margarin  shall  pay  $600 
per  annum.  Every  person  who  manufactures 
margarin  for  sale  shall  be  deemed  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  margarin. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  margarin  shall  pay  $200 
per  annum.  Every  person  who  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  margarin  in  quantities  in  excess  of  ten 
pounds  at  one  time  shall  be  deemed  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  margarin.  Any  manufacturer  of  mar¬ 
garin  who  has  given  the  required  bond  and  paid 
the  required  special  tax,  and  who  sells  only  mar¬ 
garin  of  his  own  production,  at  the  place  of 
manufacture,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
special  tax  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  margarin 
on  acount  of  such  sales. 

Sec.  3.  That  every  manufacturer  of  margar¬ 
in  shall  file  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  the  district  in  which  his  factory  is 
located  such  notices,  inventories,  and  bonds, 
shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns 
of  materials  and  products  used  in  his  business, 
shall  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such  number 
of  his  factory,  and  conduct  his  business  under 
such  surveillance  of  officers  and  agents  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may, 
by  regulation,  require.  Such  books  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  internal-revenue 
officer  or  agent.  Whoever  fails  to  keep  such 
books  or  render  such  returns  in  relation  to  his 


business  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  intention¬ 
ally  makes  a  false  entry  in  such  books  or  re¬ 
turns,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
The  bond  required  of  such  manufacturer  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  be  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than 
$5,000;  and  the  sum  of  said  bond  may  be  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time,  and  additional 
sureties  required,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
collector,  or  under  instructions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  margarin  shall  be  put  up  by 
manufacturers  in  their  factories  in  cartons  or 
and  ten  pounds,  and  in  no  larger  or  smaller 
in  other  packages  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
subdivisions.  Every  manufacturer  of  margarin 
shall  seal  each  carton  or  package  with  the  strip 
coupon  stamp  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 
shall  brand  or  print  on  each  carton  or  package, 
or  securely  affix  by  pasting  on  each  carton  or 
package  containing  margarin  manufactured  by 
him,  a  label  or  labels  on  which  shall  be  printed 
the  word  “Margarin”  in  letters  which  shall  be 
plainly  legible,  the  internal  revenue  number  of 
the  factory,  the  district  and  State  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  in  addition  to  all  other  require¬ 
ments  of  this  Act  relating  to  margarin  these 
words : 

“Notice. — The  manufacturer  of  the  margarin 
herein  contained  has  complied  with  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  law.  Every  person  is  cautioned 
not  to  use  either  this  package  again,  or  the 
stamp  thereon  again,  nor  to  remove  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  package  without  destroying  said 
stamp,  under  the  penalty  provided  by  law  in 
such  cases.” 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  margarin  which  shall  be 
manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  for  con¬ 
sumption  or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound,  to  be  paid 
by  the  manufacturer  thereof.  Reasonable  tol¬ 
erances  or  variations  from  the  stated  weight  for 
individual  cartons  or  packages  are  permissible 
(a)  when  such  variations  are  due  to  changes  in 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  package  to  evaporation  or 
absorption  of  water;  (b)  when  such  variations 
are  due  to  errors  attending  the  filling,  weigh¬ 
ing,  or  measuring  of  a  carton  or  package,  pro¬ 
vided  such  variations  are  as  often  above  as 
below  the  weight  stated.  The  tax  levied  by 
this  section  shall  be  represented  by  suitable 
special  strip  stamps  of  a  character  suitable  for 
sealing  each  carton  or  package  denoting  the 
weight  and  character  of  the  article;  and  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  the  en¬ 
graving,  issue,  sale  accountability,  effacement, 
and  destruction  o£  stamps  relating  to  tobacco 
and  snuff,  as  far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  made 
to  apply. to  stamps  provided  for  by  this  section. 
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Sec.  6.  That  the  internal-revenue  stamp  or 
stamps  shall  be  so  affixed  to  such  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  ten  pound  cartons  or  pack¬ 
ages  as  to  securely  seal  them,  so  that  such  car¬ 
tons  or  packages  may  not  be  opened  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  stamp  affixed  thereto. 
All  sales  of  margarin  shall  be  only  in  such  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  ten  pound  cartons 
or  packages  labeled  and  stamped  as  above  re¬ 
quired,  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
brands  or  trade-marks  which  have  been  or  may 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Every  person  who  knowingly  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  or  delivers  or  offers  to  deliver 
any  margarin  in  any  other  form  than  in  the  car¬ 
tons  or  packages  above  described,  or  packs  in 
any  carton  or  package  any  margarin  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  law,  or  falsely  brands  any 
«carton  or  package,  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any 
carton  or  package  denoting  a  less  amount  of 
tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined  for 
each  offense  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  be  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  two  years:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  margarin  for  ex¬ 
port. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  margarin  imported  from 
foreign  countries  shall,  in  addition  to  any  im¬ 
port  duty  imposed  on  the  same,  pay  an  internal 
revenue  tax  of  5  cents  per  pound,  such  tax  to 
be  represented  by  coupon  stamps  as  in  the  case 
of  margarin  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  stamps  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
affixed  and  canceled  by  the  owner  or  importer 
of  the  margarin  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
proper  customhouse  officers,  and  the  m.argarin 
shall  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  said  officers 
until  the  stamps  shall  have  been  so  affixed  and 
canceled,  but  shall  be  put  up  in  cartons  or  pack¬ 
ages  as  prescribed  in  this  Act  for  margarin 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
stamps  likewise  affixed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  owner  or  importer  of  such  margarin  shall 
he  liable  to  all  the  penal  provisions  of  this  Act 
prescribed  for  the  manufacturers  of  margarin 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  take  any  margarin  to  any  place 
other  than  the  public  stores  of  the  United  States 
Tor  the  purpose  of  affixing  and  canceling  such 
stamps,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port 
where  such  margarin  is  entered  shall  designate 
a  bonded  warehouse  to  which  it  shall  be  taken 
under  the  control  of  such  customs  officer  as  such 
collector  may  direct;  and  every  officer  of  cus¬ 
toms  who  permits  any  such  margarin  to  pass 
out  of  his  custody  or  control  without  compliance 
by  the  owner  or  importer  thereof  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  relating  thereto  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever 
sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  imported  margarin 
purporting  or  claimed  to  be  imported  not  put 
up  in  cartons  or  packages  and  stamped  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  cartons  or  packages  of  mar¬ 
garin,  subject  to  tax  under  this  Act,  that  shall 
be  removed  from  the  factory  or  offered  for  sale, 


without  stamps  or  marks  as  hereby  provided, 
shall  be  confiscated  by  the  United  States.  Any 
person  who  shall  willfully  remove  or  deface 
the  stamps,  marks,  or  brands  in  this  Act  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  branded,  printed,  or  affixed  on  any 
carton  or  package  containing  margarin  taxed 
as  provided  herein,  or  who  reuses  such  stamps, 
shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $'2,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  9.  That  margarin  may  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  manufacture  for  export  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  for  consumption  upon  vessels  plying 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  foreign  countries,  without  payment  of  tax  or 
affixing  stamps  thereto,  under  such  regulations 
and  the  filing  of  such  bonds  or  other  security  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  when  margarin  is 
removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture  for  ex¬ 
port  to  a  foreign  country,  or  for  consumption 
upon  vessels  plying  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  is 
marked  or  branded  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  or  directions  of  the  purchaser,  when  such 
specifications  or  directions  are  not  deceptive  or 
fraudulent,  then  no  further  or  other  marks  or 
brands  shall  be  required;  but  if  said  margarin 
shall  be  in  fact  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
domestic  use  or  consumption,  then  this  proviso 
shall  not  exempt  said  margarin  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  whenever  any  person  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturing 
margarin  defrauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud,  the 
United  States  of  the  tax  on  the  margarin  pro¬ 
duced  by  him, or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  all  margarin  and  all  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  margarin  found 
in  the  factory  and  on  the  factory  premises  shall 
be  confiscated  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  That  sections  3164  to  3177,  3179  to 
3243,  3346  as  amended,  3445  to  3448,  3450  to 
3463,  all  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  other  provisions  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue,  so 
far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  made  to  extend 
to  and  include  and  apply  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  this  Act,  and  to  the  substances  upon  which 
and  the  persons  upon  whom  they  are  imposed. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  make  all  needful  regulations  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  That  such  parts  of  the  Act  of  Aug¬ 
ust  2,  1886  (Twenty-fourth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  209),  entitled  “An  Act  defining  butter, 
also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the 
manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and  exportation 
of  oleomargarine,”  and  such  parts  of  the  Act 
of  October  1,  1890  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  621),  and  such  parts  of  the  Act  of 
May  9,  1902  (Thirty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  194,  entitled  “An  Act  to  make  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  other  imitation  dairy  products  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
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District  of  Columbia  into  which  they  are  trans¬ 
ported  and  to  change  the  tax  on  oleomargarine, 
and  to  impose  a  tax,  provide  for  the  inspection 
and  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  dairy  products,  and  to  amend  an  Act  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  Act  defining  butter,  also  imposing  a 
tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale, 
importation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine, 
approved  August  2,  1886/  as  relate  or  apply  to 
oleomargarine  in  said  Acts  defined,  or  to  mar- 
garin  in  this  Act  defined,  be,  and  the  same  here¬ 
by  are,  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  following  its  enactment. 


Single  Head  For  Food  Control  Suggested 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  past  food  leg¬ 
islation  has  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  New 
York  State,  the  present  session  thus  far  seems  to 
be  entirely  barren  of  any  important  measures 
bearing  on  food  subjects.  There  is  a  mass  of  un¬ 
important  proposals — most  of  them  of  a  socialistic 
nature  and  not  likely  to  be  reported  from  com¬ 
mittee — but  there  are  practically  no  proposals  for 
orstructive  measures  and  no  plans  under  way 
later  introduction  of  a  food  program. 

Governor  Miller  has  made  but  one  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  legislation  affecting  foods,  and  that  was 
in  his  initial  message  when  he  urged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  single  head  for  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  At  present  agriculture  and  food  con¬ 
trol  are  vested  in  a  commission  of  ten,  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  known  as  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  Under  it  are  two  divisions — they 
are  the  Division  of  Agriculture  and  the  Division 
of  Foods  and  Markets.  An  executive  for  each  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  who,  in  his  message, 
suggests  a  single  head  for  both  divisions. 

Thus  far  no  legislation  to  carry  out  this  plan 
has  been  introduced.  A  plan  is  under  discussion, 
however,  which  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
special  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  during  next  summer  and  report  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  of  reorganization  for  next  winter. 
The  leaders  have  in  mind  a  plan  that  will  include 
the  wiping  out  of  the  Council  and  substitution  of 
a  single  head,  carrying  out  the  Governor’s  idea. 

Aside  from  this,  most  of  the  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  foods  and  market  before  the  Legislature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  milk.  Several  measures  affect¬ 
ing  that  commodity  are  before  both  houses.  One 
of  them,  spon°ored  by  Assemblyman  Bloch,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Manhattan,  seeks  to  create  a  bureau  of 
milk  regulation  in  the  Agriculture  Division. 
Three  others,  by  Senator  Duggan,  Republican, 
and  Assemblymen  Lieberman  and  Di  Pirro,  seek 
to  create  a  milk  commission  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Assemblyman  Antin  of  the  Bronx,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  “Fair  Trade 
Commission,”  which  would  have  power  to  con¬ 
trol  more  or  less  prices,  profits  and  distribution. 

A  similar  proposition,  except  that  it  would  op¬ 
erate  only  in  times  of  emergency,  is  fathered  by 
Assemblyman  William  Lyman,  of  New  York.  His 
bill  proposes  that  in  times  of  emergency,  the  State 
Government  be  empowered  to  take  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  svstems  of  production,  distribution  and 
transportation  of  milk,  meat,  flour,  bread  “or  any 
other  food  necessity.” 


Minnesota  Codification  Forbids 
Use  of  Food  Colors 

Sometime  ago  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  and  that  Commis¬ 
sion  has  now  finished  its  work  and  is  ready  to  of¬ 
fer  a  codification  of  the  Minnesota  laws  to  the 
Legislature. 

It  will  provide  that  any  food  or  drink  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  illegal  if  it  contains  “coal  tar  dye 
or  color.” 

Section  four  of  the  codification  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  “coal  tar  dye  or  color”  in  con- 
fectionei  y.  Saccharin  is  also  specifically  prohib¬ 
ited  in  confectionery  by  Section  Four. 

Paragraph  “fifth”  “in  the  case  of  food”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Section  Four  of  the  codification  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  “sulphurous  acid”  which  might 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  sulphur  dioxide  in  mo¬ 
lasses,  etc.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
words  “sulphurous  acid”  be  stricken  out  of'  the 
codification  so  as  to  avoid  any  misconstruction. 
The  same  paragraph  prohibits  the  use  of  “coal 
tar  dye  or  color”  or  “saccharin”  in  all  foods. 

Section  15  of  the  codification  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  fix  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  foods. 

Section  17  of  the  codification  gives  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commisioner  authority  to  require  by 
rules  and  regulations  that  any  package  of  food 
shall  be  labeled  in  such  manner  as  to  plainly  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  purchaser  any  or  all  of  the  following 
data  or  information : 

1.  — The  percentages  and  true  composition  of 
such  article  of  food. 

2.  — Its  quality,  strength,  quantity,  source  of  its 
manufacture  or  production. 

3.  — The  person  by  whom  the  same  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  produced,  packed  or  shipped. 

4.  — The  form,  size,  style,  and  wording  of,  and 
the  place,  time,  method,  means  and  manner  of  use 
of  all  such  labels. 

Under  (1)  above,  the  Commissioner  would  have 
power  to  require  percentages  to  be  stated  on  all 
food  packages.  Under  (2)  and  (3)  above  the 
Commissioner  could  require  that  the  name  of  the 
real  manufacturer  be  shown  on  all  labels. 


Bill  Would  Create  Formula  Commission 

A  commission  to  examine  the  formulas  of  all 
medical  preparations,  toilet  articles,  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  etc.,  which  may  contain  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol  is  provided  for  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Iowa  Legislature. 

No  preparation  containing  alcohol  a,s  above 
can  be  sold  in  Iowa,  under  this  bill,  unless  and 
until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Commission  and 
the  label  shows  an  endorsement  of  approval  by 
the  board. 

The  commission  may  refuse  to  endorse  any 
given  preparation  and  the  owner  or  seller  of 
such  preparation  has  no  recourse. 

Furthermore,  the  bill,  it  is  said,  would  create 
inconvenience,  delay  and  trouble  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  submitting  their  preparations 
and  formulas  for  analysis. 

The  author  of  the  bill  is  Senator  J.  A.  McIn¬ 
tosh  of  Leon,  Iowa. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


"  Creative  Chemistry  ” 

When  a  man  can  write  good  science  we  can 
believe  he  is  a  scientist;  when. he  can  write  good 
literature  he  is  a  man  of  letters;  but  when  he 
can  write  on  science  and  make  good  reading  out 
it,  he  is  a  genius.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  is  such  a 
man.  Many  readers  know  him  already  for  his 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  Independent.  Now  there 
appears  in  book  form  a  series  of  papers  from  his 
pen  that  will  unquestionably  form  one  of  the  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  history  of  both  science  and  literature 
in  this  country.  It  is  so  readable,  so  bristling 
with  information,  so  thrilling  with  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  modern  chemistry  that  you  should  be 
introduced  to  it.  (Creative  Chemistry.  By  Edwin 
E.  Slosson,  New  York:  The  Century  Company.) 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  Creative 
Chemistry  was  to  dispel  the  prevalent  idea  among 
non-chemical  folk  that  chemistry  is  only  an 
analyzing  and  tearing  down  science,  and  to  show 
them  that  its  really  great  achievements  have  been 
in  the  building  up  or  synthesizing  phases  of  the 
science.  Man  is  now  in  the  third  period  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  first  is  the  Appropriative  Period, 
in  which  he  picks  up  what  he  can  find  in  nature 
and  uses  it.  The  second  is  the  Adaptive  Period, 
in  which  he  remodels  and  improves  the  things 
he  finds  so  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  his 
uses.  In  the  third,  or  Creative  Period,  man  makes 
something  new,  better  for  his  purpose  than  any¬ 
thing  found  in  nature.  “The  savage  discovers. 
The  barbarian  improves.  The  civilized  man  in¬ 
vents.  The  first  finds.  The  second  fashions. 
The  third  fabricates.”  In  this  third  stage  the 
chemist  becomes  conspicuous.  He  had  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  substances  which  never  oc¬ 
cur  in  nature,  and  very  many  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  our  highly  complex  civilized 
life.  It  is  to  these  achievements  in  synthetic 
chemistry  that  the  book  is  devoted. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  that  the  layman 
notices  is  the  great  variety  of  topics  that  can  be 
discussed  under  such  a  heading.  He  comes  to 
realize  that  synthetic  chemistry  bears  upon  mo¬ 
mentous  questions — the  ethics  of  poisons  in  war, 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  the  struggle 
for  Africa,  the  conservation  of  corn  cobs,  the 
exaltation  of  milady  by  means  of  rare  scents, 
painless  dentistry,  the  making  and  healing  of 
wounds,  the  adventurous  trips  of  the  Deutschland, 
artificial  diamonds,  and  so  on  to  great  length. 
And  when  that  layman  takes  off  his  clothes  and 
prepares  to  retire,  after  spending  the  evening 
with  Slosson,  he  is  very  likely  to  look  twice  at  his 
bakelite  framed  glasses,  his  cellulose  acetate  neck¬ 
tie,  his  artificial  leather  shoes,  his  redmanol  but¬ 
tons,  coal  tar  dyed  shirt,  and  viscose  pajamas, 
and  to  say  to  himself  or  to  his  wife,  “I  guess  I’m 
pretty  narrow.  I  didn’t  know  that  these  fool 
things  had  any  romance  tied  up  in  them.” 

Furthermore,  Slosson  points  out  that  the 
present  American  chemical  industry  is  serious 
business ;  that  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  has 
been  put  into  it  during  the  last  five  years;  that 
it  is  now  in  grave  danger  of  being  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  German  products,  unless  the 
present  Congress  passes  the  Longworth  Bill. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  corn  products,  as  well 


as  one  on  oils  and  fats,  that  is  particularly  timely 
for  those  interested  in  food  products.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  rival  sugars  shows  the  history  and  in¬ 
ternational  importance  of  sucrose.  Berthelot  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “The  day  will  come  when  each 
person  will  carry  for  his  nourishment  his  little 
nitrogenous  tablet,  his  pat  of  fatty  matter,  his 
package  of  starch  or  sugar,  his  vial  of  aromatic 
spices  suited  to  his  personal  taste;  all  manufact¬ 
ured  economically  and  in  unlimited  quantities.” 
But  Slosson’s  comment  is  that  “there  is  apparent¬ 
ly  no  impossibility  about  the  manufacture  of  syn¬ 
thetic  food,  but  at  present  there  is  no  apparent 
probability  of  it.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
laboratory  will  ever  rival  the  wheat  field — but  in 
rarer  and  choicer  products  of  nature  the  chemist 
has  groved  his  ability  to  compete  and  even  to- 
excel.” 

“  ‘The  history  of  civiliation  details  the  steps 
by  which  man  has  succeeded  in  building  up  an 
artificial  world  within  the  cosmos.’ 

“There  speaks  the  true  evolutionist,  whose 
one  desire  is  to  get  away  from  Nature  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  possible.  Imitate  Nature?  Yes, 
when  we  cannot  improve  upon  her.  Admire  Na¬ 
ture?  Possibly,  but  be  not  blinded  by  her  defects. 
Learn  from  Nature?  We  should  sit  humbly  at 
her  feet  until  we  can  stand  erect  and  go  our  own 
way.  Love  Nature?  Never!  She  is  our  treach¬ 
erous  and  unsleeping  foe,  ever  to  be  feared  and 
watched  and  circumvented,  for  at  any  moment 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  vigilance  she  may  wipe  out 
the  human  race  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  earth¬ 
quake  and  within  a  few  centuries  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  achievement — It  is  by  means  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  that  the  earth  can  be  made  habitable 
and  a  decent  human  life  made  possible.  Creative 
evolution  is>at  last  becoming  conscious.” 

By  all  means  the  book  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  pretends  to  read  anything.  Frank 
Crane  says,  “It  is  a  book  to  owii,  to  mark,  to  read 
aloud  to  the  family.”  J.  J.  WILLAMAN, 


Laboratory  Studies  Processing  Principles 

The  research  laboratory  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  is  conducting  a  series  of  studies 
on  what  it  regards  as  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  processing.  The  first  of  these  studies, 
the  penetration  of  heat  into  the  center  of  the 
can  during  processing,  was  discussed  in  a  bulle¬ 
tin  published  by  the  laboratory  some  months 
ago.  The  second  study  has  reference  to  the 
acidity  of  canned  foods,  or  of  the  water,  syrup 
or  brine  of  canned  foods  during  processing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  necessary  to  sterilize  foods  depends  among 
other  things  on  the  acidity  of  the  food.  In  the 
case  of  foods  put  up  with  water,  syrup  or  brine, 
the  bacteria  are  usually  in  the  liquor,  rather 
than  in  the  solid  particles  of  food.  In  such  cases 
it  is  important  to  note  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  acidity 
changes  to  a  considerable  extent  during  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  extent  of  this  change  is  being  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  research  laboratory. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  are  given  in  Bulletin  17-L,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  obtained  by  requesting  it  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  1739  H  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Exports  of  Foodstuffs  From  1900  to  1920 
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The  graphic  chart  published  above 
shows  the  exports  of  the  leading  food¬ 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  years  1900-1920.  The  chart 
was  originally  published  in  The  Mar¬ 
ket  Reporter  for  July  10,  1920,  and 
has  been  revised  so  as  to  include  the 
necessary  data  for  the  calendar  year 
1920. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures 
for  1920  show  a  marked  decline  from 
1919,  when  exports  of  dairy  products 
and  meats  including  meat  products, 


amounted  to  901,581,620  and  3,151,230,- 
027  lbs.  respectively,  as  compared  with 
448,029,285  lbs.  of  dairy  products  and 
1,799,597,740  lbs.  of  meat  and  meat 
products  exported  in  1920. 

Our  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  in 
1920  amounting  to  24,706,460,696  lbs.( 
although  slightly  more  than  our  1919 
exports  were  exceeded  in  1915  when 
24,981,408,344  lbs.  of  breadstuffs  were 
exported.  This  decline  was  primarily 
due  to  lessened  exports  of  corn  and 


oats.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  which  amounted  to  307,623,015 
bus.  in  1920  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year  The  exports  of  rye  for 
1920,  amounting  to  59,252,966  bus.,  also 
exceeded  those  for  any  previous  year. 
It  is  to  be  noted'  that  the  exports  for 
the  years  represented  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  cha~t  are  based  upon  calen¬ 
dar  years.  Our  exports  of  breadstuffs 
have  heretofore  been  reported  accord¬ 
ing  to  fiscal  years. 


x4sks  For  a  Tariff  on  Reindeer 
Meat 

Carl  J.  Lomen,  mayor  of  Nome, 
Alaska,  recently  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  ask  for 
tariff  protection  for  the  reindeer  raised 
in  Alaska.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Lomen  stated,  171  reindeer 
were  brought  across  the  Behring 
Straits  from  Siberia.  These  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  until  today  they  number  more 
than  200,000,  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars.  According  to  Mr.  Lomen,  the 
reindeer  herds  are  growing  so  rapidly 
that  in  another  ten  years  they  will 
number  1,000,000,  and  in  fifteen  years 
they  will  reach  4,000,000,  which  is 
about  as  many  as  Alaska  is  capable-  of 
supporting. 

“The  reindeer  industry,”  Mr.  Lomen 
told  the  committee,  “is  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  most  important  of  our 
Alaskan  industries,  and  with  proper 
development  its  annual  output  of  meat 
within  fifteen  years  will  exceed  in 
value  the  present  gold  and  fisheries 
industries  of  the  northern  territory.  A 
large  and  increasing  surplus  of  rein¬ 
deer  meat  is  now  available  each  year 
in  Alaska,  and  this  surplus  must  be 


sold  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

“It  is  a  new  meat  product  and  we 
need  to  develop  a  special  market  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it.  Those  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  are  making  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  meat  to  sections  of  the 
United  States  to  introduce  and  famil¬ 
iarize  the  public  with  the  product  and 
to  create  a  demand  necessary  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  great  supply  of  this  food  prod¬ 
uct  which  will  be  available.  To  make 
possible  the  continued  sale  of  Alaskan 
reindeer  meat  on  the  Eastern  markets 
of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary 
that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  reindeer 
me'at  shipments  from  Northern  Eur¬ 
ope.  That  is  based  on  statements 
made  to  me  by  commission  dealers  in 
New  York  city  that  they  could  land 
reindeer  meat  from  Norway  at  a  lower 
figure  than  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  for  the  Alaskan  product.” 

Mr.  Lomen  informed  the  committee 
that  a.  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  dutv 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  reindeer.  Representative 
Longworth  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  flavor  of  reindeer  steak. 

“It  is  finer  meat  than  venison,”  Mr. 
Lomen  said.  “I  class  it  between  beef 
and  mutton.  It  has  a  distinctive  flavor. 
It  is  a  domestic  meat,  of  course,  and 
not  a  game  meat,  as  it  is  often 
classed.” 


Reconstruction  of  Sugar  Refin¬ 
eries  in  France 

The  refining  of  sugar  in  northeastern 
France  was  particularly  affected  by 
the  war.  Nearly  all  the  French  sugar 
refineries  were  located  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Aisne-,  Ardennes,  Marne. 
Nord,  Oise,  and  Pas-de-Calais,  and  in 
these  regions  sugar  beets  were  raised 
in  enormous  quantities.  Of  #217  re¬ 
fineries  in  France,  170  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  Departments,  and  145, 
valued  at  $50,000,000  prior  to  the  war, 
were  destroyed. 

The  annual  pre-war  production, 
which  averaged  approximately  750,000 
tons,  fell  to  180,000  tons.  The  present 
production  amounts  to  about  300,000 
tons.  Immediately  after  the  war  re¬ 
finers  showed  some  hesitancy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rebuilding  their  establish¬ 
ments,  but  work  is  going  on  rapidly  at 
present,  and  it  is  expected  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  refineries  will  be  in  op¬ 
eration  in  1925.  Of  the  47  destroyed 
in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne,  22  will 
resume  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 


The  general  and  executive  offices  of 
the  Acme  Packing  Company  have  been 
removed  from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 
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Defends  Procter  &  Gamble  Plan 


Official  of  Company  Says  He  is  Convinced  of  Its  Wisdom — 
Replies  to  Dr  Haney’s  Address 


In  reply  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Haney,  director  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  New  York  University,  before 
the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL,  H.  G.  French,  vice- 
president,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  says  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  his 
company  is  convinced'  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  method  of  distribution  as  applied 
to  its  own  products.  He  says  further: 

“It  is  not  our  wish  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  Professor  Haney,  nor 
to  criticise  his  opinion,  but  merely  to 
give  a  statement  of  actual  conditions 
as  they  are  today  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  genuinely  interested.  We 
do  not  argue  as  to  the  wisdom  or  sound¬ 
ness  of  direct  selling  on  the  part  of  the 
soap  industry — we  merely  state  that  so 
far  as  this  company  is  concerned  we 
feel  that  the  measure  of  its  success  is 
in  two  factors: 

“First — The  number  of  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who  are  selling 
our  product  to  the  consumer. 

“Second — The  volume  of  sales. 

“As  to  the  first  factor,  we  have  not 
lost  distribution  as  the  result  of  the 
move;  there  has  been  a  definite,  though 
not  a  large  gain  in  the  distribution  of 
our  prominent  brands,  and  there  has 
been  a  slight  loss  in  the  distribution 
of  our  less  prominent  brands;  we  think 
this  is  true  of  all  less  prominent  brands 
in  the  country.  In  any  event  we  feel 
that  we  can  state  positively  that  the 
change  in  our  selling  policy  has  not 
resulted  in  decreased  distribution  of  our 
products  nor  in  a  lessened  number  ->f 
dealers  from  whom  the  consumer  may 
buy. 

“As  to  the  second  factor,  volume,  a 
comparison  by  weeks  of  our  soap  busi¬ 
ness  since  January  1  of  this  year  with 
the  average  week  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  that  is,  the  year  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  we  made  our 
change,  indicates  a  larger  volume,  with 
almost  a  uniformly  steady  increase  each 
week.  In  short,  so  far  as  our  soap 
business  is  concerned,  we  can  say  with¬ 
out  hesitation  that  its  Volume  and 
growth  are  quite  satisfactory. 

“The  vegetable  cooking  fat  situation 
since  January  1  has  been  disturbed  as 
the  result  of  the  extraordinary  low 
price  of  lard,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
a  consistently  declining  market  on  all 
cooking  fats.  The  volume  of  our  cook¬ 
ing  fat  business  has  been  below  normal, 
but  we  attribute  this  entirely  to  gen¬ 
eral  conditions,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
to  our  change  in  selling  plan. 

“We  have  established  ourselves  with 
the  retail  .trade  during  the  eight  months 
of  our  experience  in  a  way  which  is 
most  satisfactory  to  us.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  estimate  it  we  have  on  our  books 
the  accounts  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  retail  grocery  dealers  of  this 
country,  and  from  reports  which  we 
have  received  from  our  customers  we 
feel  that  the  plan  is  proving  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them.  The  confusion  which 
attended  the  early  stages  of  the  move 
has  been  ironed  out  and  the  organiz¬ 


ation  is  functioning  smoothly  and  effec¬ 
tively.” 

William  H.  Crawford,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
purchasing  agent  for  a  niumber  of  indi¬ 
vidually  owned  chain  stores,  also  has 
replied  to  Dr.  Haney’s  address  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  He 
says: 

“The  article  seems,  to  one  who  has 
been  a  large  puchaser  of  many  brands 
of  soap  and  soap  products,  including 
those  brands  of  the  manufacturer  in 
question,  to  be  biased  opinion  for  the 
reason  that  Professor  Haney  has  made 
his  conclusions  from  a  questionnaire 
received  from  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  controversy  and  representative  of 
an  interest  directly  opposed  to  direct 
marketing  regardless  of  the  economic 
principles  involved,  and  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  interested  as  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value. 

“No  one  with  an  open  mind  can  help 
but  question  the  sincerity  of  Professor 
Haney  when  he  attempts  to  spread  in¬ 
sidious  propaganda  and  by  innuendo 
create  an  antagonistic  feeling  against 
the  manufacturer  who  chooses  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  products  direct  to  the  retailer. 
The  wholesale  grocer  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  give  authentic  information  re¬ 
lative  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
marketing  of  the  products  in  question, 
as  he  does  not  sell  or  distribute  the  P 
&  G.  products,  and  any  data  received 
from  jobbers’  .salesmen  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  biased  and  of  no  particular 
value.  Only  those  retailers  who  sell  P. 
&  G.  products  and  the  P.  &  G.  people 
themselves  can  give  a  proper  answer 
to  Professor  Haney’s  questionnaire.  The 
conclusions  by  Professor  Haney  relat¬ 
ive  to  volume  of  business,  promptness 
of  deliveries  and  requirements  of  pur¬ 
chase,  etc.,  are  out  of  line  with  the 
facts  as  applied  to  conditions  governing 
the  sale  of  P.  &  G.  products  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  If  the  question  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  P.  &  G.  products  is  one  of 
economics  the  great  university  of  the 
State  of  New  York  should  not  allow  its 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  to  come 
to  a  hurried  conclusion  without  giving 
all  parties  to  the  controversy  their  day 
in  court. 

“Wholesale  Grocers  Reap  What 
They  Have  Sown. — No  doubt  there  are 
many  ethical  wholesale  grocers  who 
function  properly  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade,  but  any  retailer  who 
has  purchased  his  requirements  thr*a 
many  trade  channels  must  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  double  trade  policies  of  a 
large  number  of  wholesale  grocers.  If 
you  have  been  a  buyer  with  a  reason¬ 
able  outlet  and  took  the  time  to  go 
shopping,  most  any  kind  of  a  price  or 
discount  could  be  secured  on  nationally 
advertised  products  from  so-called  le¬ 
gitimate  jobbers.  Just  these  irregular¬ 
ities  have  forced  many  reputable  re¬ 
tailers,  both  large  and  small,  to  go  out¬ 
side  the  established  channels  in  order 
for  them  to  meet  competition  created  by 
the  unethical  jobber  and  manufacturer. 
The  middle  class  of  retailers,  both  in 
cities  and  coluntry  towns,  who  are  most 
affected,  supply  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  requirements  of  the  consumer,  and 
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it  goes  without  saying  that  they  will- 
welcome  any  plan  that  will  standardize 
distribution.  The  manufacturer  who 
features  his  advertised  products  thru 
the  regular  wholesale  grocer  must 
know  that  the  manufacturing  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  and  those  who  feature 
their  private  brands  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  give  them  their  full  hearted 
support  as  one  plan  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  other,  and  judging  the  future  by 
the  past  they  can  never  be  reconciled 
Anyone  who  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  distribution  must  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  wholesale  grocers 
themselves  are  responsible  for  many  of 
the  vexing  problems  that  have  recently 
appeared.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  these  tactics  on  the  part  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  have  forced  many  ethical 
manufacturers  to  go  direct  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  self  protection. 

“Unless  the  wholesale  grocer  as  an 
institution  of  distribution  can  come  in¬ 
to  court  with  clean  hands  all  the  insidi¬ 
ous  propaganda  and  publicity  they  can 
use  cannot  blot  out  their  iniquities  in 
the  public  mind  nor  can  they  by  in¬ 
nuendo  relieve  a  chaotic  condition. 

“The  first  principles  of  Americanism, 
mlust  not  be  violated.  No  one  faction 
in  the  controversy  can  be  ruled.  Free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action 
must  govern.  The  manufacturer  who 
desires  to  market  his  products  direct 
must  have  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation.  The  manufacturer  who  pre¬ 
fers  the  wholesale  grocer  as  his  logical 
distributor  must  remain  100  per  cent 
loyal  to  his  choice. 

“The  question  in  economics  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  natural  law  of  ‘he  who 
serves  best  profits  most,’  and  while  it 
would  appear  that  there  will  be  glory 
enough  for  all,  the  principle  of  the  ‘sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest’  must  govern.” 


Suggests  Co-Operative  Jobbing 
Houses  For  Food 
Manufacturers 

A  well  known  sales  manager  writing 
for  Printers  Ink  says: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  not- 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  Job¬ 
bers  performed  the  services  of  stock¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  many  manufacturers 
in  convenient  localities,  introducing 
new  lines  to  retailers,  extending  credit 
where  deserved  and  shipping  in  such 
quantities  as  the  retailers  could  use. 
Retailers  bought  of  jobbers  and  sold 
to  consumers.  Manufacturers  distribu¬ 
ted  through  jobbers  with  satisfaction 
and  economy  and1  without  friction. 

But  what  of  today?  Jobbers  are  now 
manufacturers.  Retailers,  through  as 
sociations  and  buying  exchanges,  are 
jobbers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  of  them  insist  on  handling  their 
own  brands  and  assume  the  role  of 
manufacturer.  Chain  stores  are  in 
many  cases  manufacturers,  and  in 
others  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
Manufacturers  are  in  some  cases  their 
own  jobbers. 

Such  a  complicated  situation  is  im¬ 
possible  of  clarification,  and  fighting 
over  it  will  produce  nothing  but  fur¬ 
ther  unrest  and  bad  feeling.  Hence  it 
is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  face  the 
situation  as  it  is,  and  try  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
facts. 

Organization  has  been  the  means  by 
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which  all  classes  of  trade  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Jobbers  have  their  associa¬ 
tions,  retailers  have  theirs  and  chain 
stores  operate  under  one  head,  buy¬ 
ing  and  distributing  from  centrally 
controlled  warehouses;  the  only  party 
left  out  of  this  general  scheme  is  the 
manufacturer;  he  still,  apparently,  pre¬ 
fers  to  go  it  alone,  hiding  his  head  in 
the  sand,  blind  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him,  and  thankful  that  none 
of  this  affects  his  interests. 

Standard  goods,  as  they  are  called, 
usually  mean  the  lines  which  repre 
sent  long  service  to  the  public,  backed 
by  consistent  advertising  to  fix  the 
branded  name  and  make  them  known 
to  all  people  in  all  places.  They  aie 
the  goods  which  have  a  value  because 
of  the  confidence  consumers  have  in 
them,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Manufacturers  of  such  lines  have 
in  a  general  sense  developed  a  market 
where  before  their  advent  no  market 
existed;  witness  Welch’s  Grape  Juice, 
Bon  Ami,  Burnett’s  Vanilla,  Cream  of 
Wheat,  etc. 

What  market  has  ever  been  made 
by  a  jobber?  What  food  product  has 
ever  been  originated  by  a  jobber''  No 
national  advertising  for  a  food  prod¬ 
uct  has  ever  been  done  by  a  jobber. 
However,  if  the  jobber  functions  in 
any  other  way  than  in  wholesaling  or 
jobbing  goods,  he  becomes  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Manufacturers  Handicapped 

Manufacturers  who  distribute 
through  these  jobbers  that  have 
brands  of  their  own  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  asking  their  competitors 
to  support  them.  Jobbers  who  ex¬ 
pect  manufacturers  to  create  a  mar¬ 
ket  so  that  eventually  they  can  step 
in  and  supply  that  market  with  their 
own  private  brands,  are  helping  to 
confuse  and  further  complicate  a  sicu 
ation  which  is  already  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to  both  sides  of  the  case. 

I  never  expect  to  see  the  day  when 
the  real  jobber  will  be  no  more.  He 
occupies  a  position  in  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  beyond  question  both 
economical  and  efficient;  but  I  do  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
manufacturing  jobber  will  have  to  op¬ 
erate  actually  with  only  his  own 
brands,  just  as  one  representative 
house  is  now  undertaking  to  do. 

Let  us  accept  the  present  situation 
as  it  is,  and  let  the  manufacturers  do 
a  little  organizing  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count. 

Say  for  a  beginning  twenty  manu¬ 
facturers  of  standard  lines  conclude 
to  do  their  own  distributing;  in  other 
words,  go  into  the  jobbing  business. 

They  meet  and  decide  on  the  logical 
distributing  points;  they  appoint  a 
manager  at  each  point,  they  start  op 
erations,  not  individually,  but  collec¬ 
tively,  under  a  name,  say  the  Special¬ 
ty  Warehouse  Company,  each  manu¬ 
facturer  to  carry  goods  owned  by  him¬ 
self  at  the  Specialty  warehouse.  To 
segregate  such  items  as  rents,  salaries 
and  expenses  in  proper  proportions 
among  the  individual  manufacturers  is 
simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

What  would  happen  is  this:  Sales¬ 
men  hired  by  the  Specialty  Warehouse 
Company  would  canvass  all  districts 
at  stated  intervals  for  the  company, 
would  sell  only  such  items  as  were 


carried  by  that  firm  and  take  their  or¬ 
ders  for  shipment  from  warehouses  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  jobbers  are  now  doing. 

The  merchant  would  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  credit  only  with  the  Special i  v 
Warehouse  Company,  and  not  Willi  the 
individual  manufacturers;  such  deal¬ 
ers  as  have  no  credit  rating  could  be 
handled  on  a  cash  basis,  or  if  the  de¬ 
mand  created  were  strong  enough  so 
that  he  must  have  the  brand,  he 
could  place  his  order  with  a  local  job¬ 
ber,  who,  in  turn,  could  pick  up  the 
goods  from  the'  warehouse  company. 

The  latter  would  not  refuse  to  sell 
jobbers,  but  rather  would  be  gald  iu; 
only  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
the  one  on  which  distributing  is  now 
being  done. 

The  jobbers  who  would  only  pick  up 
goods  from  the  warehouse  to  fill  or¬ 
ders,  and  who  were  recognized  manu¬ 
facturers  with  competitive  brands  of 
their  own,  would  receive  pay  for  just 
the  service  rendered;  while  jobbers 
who  really  co-operated  by  quoting  the 
lines,  carrying  stock<  etc.,  and  func¬ 
tioning  in  the1  regular  jobbing  way 
without  competitive  brands  of  their 
own,  would  receive  pay  in  proportion 
to  such  services. 

Such  organized  distribution  would 
not  preclude  an  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  from  sending  his  own  men  in  Le¬ 
the  field  if  he  wished;  in  fact,  nothing 
that  now  exists,  as  I  see'  it,  would  be 
changed  in  any  way. 

It  would  simply  mean  the  taking 
over  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  full 
control  of  his  own  distribution;  and  a 
full  enjoyment  of  such  markets  as  he 
could  build  by  consistent  advertising 
of  his  branded  article.  Only,  instead 
of  going  it  alone,  as  in  the  case  of 
Procter  &  Gamble,  twenty,  or  as  many 
as  joined  forces,  would  have  the  com 
bined  capital  and  facilities  to  resist  the 
further  encroachment  on  the  markets 
that  have  been  made  for  standard  ad¬ 
vertised  goods,  and  which  markets  are 
constantly  being  undermined  by  those 
on  whom  the  manufacturer  now  de 
pends  to  help  him  retain  what  he  has 
built. 


Prune  Association  Will  Pack 
Fruit  in  East 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  will 
process  and  pack  both  prunes  and 
apricots  in  New  York,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  H.  G.  Coy- 
kendall,  general  manager.  Space  has 
been  engaged  in  the  Bush  Terminal 
Building,  Brooklyn,  and  machinery  for 
processing  and  packing  is  being  in¬ 
stalled.  The  space  leased  is  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  trade  of  the  East 
and  export  shipments  as  well.  The 
Eastern  plant  will  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  about  May  1. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  Buys  Chemical 
Plant 

Growth  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Company  of  Chicago  is  indicated  by 
its  purchase  of  the  Superior  Chemical 
Company’s  large  plant  at  Joliet,  Ill. 
Two  of  the  important  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  making  of  Calumet  bait¬ 
ing  powder  were  manufactured  in  this 
factory.  The  purchase  price  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000.  The  patented 
and  secret  processes  of  manufacture 
were  included  in  the  sale. 


Fish  Products  Imported  From 
Norway  in  1920 

The  statement  of  exports  of  fish, 
products  from  Norway  for  the  year 
1920,  as  compiled  by  the  office  of  the 
Directory  of  Fisheries  at  Bergen,  is 
given  in  a  report  of  Georg'e  Nicholas 
Ifft,  U.S.  consul  at  Bergen.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  cover  only  quantity.  Local  units 
of  quantity  have  been  retained,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  barrel  of  salt 
herring  or  other  salt  fish  varies  from 
100  to  120  kilos  net,  or  from  220  to  265 
pounds;  a  barrel  of  cod  roe  contains  98 
kilos,  or  216  pounds;  a  barrel  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  116  liters,  or  30  gallons,  and  a 
case  of  fresh  fish  70  to  80  kilos,  or  154 
to  176  pounds  net,  25  per  cent  being  al¬ 
lowed  for  ice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quan¬ 
tity  'exports  of  fish  products  for  the 
whole  of  Norway  for  1920: 


Articles.  Norway. 

Herring,  salted — 

Spring  herring,  bbls  _  1,222,038 

Fat  herring  and  bellicut, 

bbls . 1 .  192,860 

Large  herring,  bbls .  849,724 

North  Sea  herring,  bbls .  533 

Iceland  herring,  bbls .  29,148 

Spratg,  bbls .  1,272 

Dried  fish — 

Cod — Klipfish,  kilos  .  37,674,608 

Klipfish,  Iceland,  kilos  . 196,310 

Round,  kilos  .  9,452,844 

Raaskjaer,  kilos  — .  511,019 

Sei  (coalfish),  split,  kilos  .  3,612,838 

Haddock,  round,  kilos  .  1,313,679 

Other  stock  fish,  kilos  .  850,299 

Cod  roe,  bbls . 35,100 

Codliver  oil — 

Steam  refined,  medicinal, bbls  42,736 

Raw,  medicinal,  bbls . —  4,619 

Bright,  bbls .  1,878 

Bright  brown,  bbls  .  4,375 

Brown,  bbls . —  5,600 

Oil  of  Greenland  shark,  bbls.  368 

Oil  of  bottlenose  whale,  bbls.  1,104 

Whale  fat,  refined,  bbls.  _  3,828 

Whale  oil,  bbls. . .  1,764 

Seal  oil,  bbls .  21,646 

Herring  oil,  bbls . —  56,867 

Smoked  herring,  kilos  .  230,272 

Salted  mackerel,  bbls .  26,979 

Salted  Cod- 

In  bulk,  kilos  .  3,399,384 

In  barrels  _ 9,143 

Fresh  fish— 

Herring,  cases  . 613,600 

Mackerel,  kilos . . .  243,818 

Salmon,  kilos  .  260,681 

Eel,  live,  kilos  .  91,236 

Other  fresh  fish,  kilos  .  1,164,713 

Lobster,  live,  number  _  374,682 

Herring  flour,  kilos  _  26,780,900 

Fish  fertilizer,  kilos  .  8,112,904 

Canned  fish,  kilos  . 20,119,793 


As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  these 
exports,  the  declared  annual  export  re¬ 
turn  of  fish  products  from  Bergen  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1920  :s 
noted  below,  giving  quantities  in  local 
terms  and  values  in  dollars  at  the  aver¬ 
age  exchange  rate  of  6.2  crowns  to  the 
dollar: 


Article —  Quantity.  Value. 

Cod  roe,  bbls .  30  $808 

Stewed  crab  in  tins,  kilos  3,799  2,581 

Herring,  salted,  bbls .  4,925  54,193 

Mackerel,  salted,  bbls .  3,676  99,891 

Sardines  in  tins,  kilos  ....  161,025  85,673 

Stock  fish  (dr.  cod),  kilos  575,729  226,357 

Codliver  oil,  bbls .  4,757  276,320 

Fish  fertilizer,  tons  .  100  10,891 
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California  Canned  Food  Overproduced 

Many  Small  Canneries  May  be  Eliminated  This  Y  ear 


Isidor  Jacobs,  president  California 
Canneries  Company  of  San  Francisco^ 
in  an  interview  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  (tells  of  the  overproduction  of 
California  canned  fruits  and  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  trade  to  dispose  of  the  1920 
surplus.  He  believes  that  many  small 
canneries  will  be  eliminated  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  that  it  will  be  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  which  means  that  the  larger 
plants  with  well-known  brands  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate.  He  says  in  part: 

“The  present  situation  in  connection 
with  California  canned  fruits,  as  well 
as  California  canned  tomatoes,  is  not 
only  abnormal,  but  pessimistic.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  a 
successful  future  for  the  industry,  but 
it  will  rather  go  to  those  canners  who 
have  established  brands.  The  situation 
confronting  the  California  industry  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  series  of  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  different  departments  of  the 
war  bureaus  encouraged  the  extension 
of  the  industry  so  that  at  present  there 
are  fruit  and  tomato  canneries  enough 
in  California  to  supply  three  times  the 
normal  trade  that  was  supplied  in  the 
pre-war  period.  In  addition  to  this, 
during  the  war,  easy  money  resulted  in 
overconfidence;  and  extensions  in  the 
industry  went  on  in  all  directions  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  normal  demand 
that  might  exist  after  the  war  ended. 
It  therefore  became  apparent  that  un¬ 
less  the  normal  demand  as  it  existed 

« 

prior  to  the  war,  increased  tremen¬ 
dously,  it  was  bound  to  bring  about  the 
present  situation. 

“A  year  ago  I  predicted  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  canneries  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  would  be  put  out  of  business 
within  a  year,  and  I  believe  my  predic¬ 
tion  has  been  verified;  because  at  least 
one-third  of  the  canneries  in  California 
will  be  unable  to  pack  anything  during 
1921,  and  the  losses  to  California  can¬ 
neries  without  established  reputations 
for  their  brands  and  those  who  carried 
over  enormous  stocks  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous. 

“These  carry-over  goods  are  on  a 
basis  of  over  $110  per  ton  for  apricots 
and  in  many  instances  for  cling  peach¬ 
es.  A  legitimate  price  during  1920  for 
these  fruits  would  have  been  about  $40 
per  ton.  Then  again  the  carry-over 
cost  of  sugar  in  these  goods  at  25  cents 
per  pound,  as  compared  with  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  price  of  about  7  cents, 
will  also  mean  tremendous  losses. 

“Undoubtedly  those  canners  who  have 
established  trade  for  their  brands  and 
trademarks  will  weather  the  storm  and 
eventually  see  daylight  ahead,  but  the 
enormous  number  of  new  canneries 
that  started  without  this  demand  for 
established  brands  will  have  very  hard 
sailing  in  the  future,  if  they  can  manu¬ 
facture  at  all,  and  if  they  are  able  to 
weather  the  financial  catastrophe  that 
has  struck  them  with  the  enormous 
carry-over.” 


The  production  of  pimento  in  .Jamai¬ 
ca  increased  from  6.384,000  lbs.  in  1918 
to  13,104,000  lbs.  in  1919.  Experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  oil  from  pimento  leaves,  from 
which  oil  vanillin  may  be  obtained. 


California  Canners  May  Ship 
to  East  by  Water 

High  railroad  freight  rate  have  caus¬ 
ed  the  California  caneries  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  shipping 
their  products  by  water.  The  canning- 
interests  of  the  State  have  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  in 
California,  installed,  canning  equip¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  produce  $6,000,000 
cases  of  canned'  foods  yearly  and  the 
crops  are  large  enough  to  justify  the 
equipment.  The  canning  industry  can 
turn  out  650,000  tons  of  food  yearly. 
Dried  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  an  equal  amount. 

In  the  two  lines  mentioned  there  are 
available  for  transportation  at  least 
1,200,000  tons  yearly.  At  $1.00  per  100 
pounds  the  freight  bill  on  canned  foods 
alone  would  amount  to  $13,000,000  year¬ 
ly.  By  1926  it  would  amount  to  $20,- 
000,000.  Allowing  at  the  present  time 
a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  the  carriers 
would  enjoy  a  net  income  of  $1,300,000 
a  year  for  carrying  this  canned  food. 
This  gain  would  amply  justify  them  in 
maintaining  carrying  equipment  to  the 
value  of  $26,000,000.  An  equal  sum 
could  be  invested  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  dried  fruits  and'  vegetables. 
Therefore,  a  sum  of  $50,000,000  for 
transportation  equipment  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  of  California  is  fully 
justified,  it  is  stated.  Invested  in 
steamers  the  canners  believe  this 
amount  of  money  would  provide  a 
great  fleet.  In  five  years  the  amount 
so  invested  would  be  increased  to  $75,- 
000,000  and  the  increase  of  fleet  would 
correspond. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof 
may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham, 
patent  and  trade-mark  attorney,  Con¬ 
tinental  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State 
number  of  the  patent  and  name  of  in¬ 
ventor  when  ordering. 

1,365,676.  Dough-room  machine.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  L.  Fisch,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1.365.909.  Preparation  of  food  and 
food  products.  Julian  G.  Goodhue  and 
Herbert  L.  Trube,  Chicago;  said  Trube 
assignor  to  said  Goodhue. 

1.365.910.  Preparation  of  food  and 
food  products.  Julian  G.  Goodhue  and 
Herbert  L.  Trube,  Chicago;  said  Trube 
assignor  to  said  Goodhue. 

1,365,928.  Process  for  cooking  foods. 
John  F.  &  Winfield  A.  Logan,  St.  Cath¬ 
erines,  Ont. 

1,366,183.  Sausage-linking  machine. 

Charles  W.  Hottmann,  Philadelphia. 

1,366,188.  Coring  means  for  tomato¬ 
peeling  machines.  Charles  Kirino,  Og¬ 
den,  Utah. 

1,366,266.  Dough-molding  machine. 

Frank  X.  Lauterbur,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

1,366  338.  Process  of  extracting  oil 
from  cocoanuts.  Wallace  Alexander, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.,  New  York. 

1,366,339.  Process  for  the  separation 


of  food  products  from  fresh  cocoanuts. 
Wallace  Alexander,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  DeLaval  Separator  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

1,366,495.  Manufacture  of  solid,  solu¬ 
ble  beverage  extract.  Oge  Roewade, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  assignor  to  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1,366,822.  Manufacture  of  milk-sugar. 
Russell  W.  Mumford,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Refining  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1,366,961.  Food  product.  Lorraine  J. 
Schumaker,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to 
American  Pretzel  Co.,  same  place. 

1,367,024.  Freezing  of  fish  and  other 
articles  of  food.  Nekolai  Dahl,  Trondh- 
jem,  Norway. 

1,367,077.  Electric  fruit-marking  ma¬ 
chine.  Lewis  Neuenschwander,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

1,367,530.  Process  of  bleaching  and 
maturing  flour  and  other  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts.  John  C.  Baker,  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J. 

1,367,546.  Machine  for  deheading 
shrimps.  Louis  G.  Hirth  and  August 
Matton,  Fernandina,  Fla.;  said  Matton 
assignor  to  said  'Hirth. 

1,367,664.  Nut-bleaching  machine. 
James  G.  Kennedy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.367.715.  Method  of  making  water- 
soluble  coffee  extract  and  the  product. 
David  S.  Pratt  and  Charles  W.  Trigg, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  assignors  to  John  E. 
King,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.367.716.  Method  of  adding  segre¬ 
gated  aromas  to  coffee  extract.  David  S. 
Pratt  and  Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  John  E.  King,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1.367.724.  Process  for  recovery  of  aro¬ 
matic  and  flavoring  constituents. 
Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
assignor  to  John  E.  King,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.367.725.  Process  for  recovery  of  es¬ 
caping  aromas  of  food,  etc.  Charles  W. 
Trigg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  John 
E.  King,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.367.726.  Recovery  of  aromas,  etc., 
escaping  during  comminution  of  coffee 
beans.  Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assignor  to  John  E.  King,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1,368,015.  Baking-oven.  Warwick  H. 
Beanes,  Peterborough,  England. 

*  Sunmaid  ”  Advertising 
Campaign 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Com¬ 
pany,  Fresno,  Cal.,  in  announcing  a 
newspaper  campaign  for  “Sunmaid” 
raisins,  says  it  has  launched  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  campaign  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  on  any  food  product.” 

“About  $500,000  will  be  spent  on  “Sun¬ 
maid”  raisins  in  intensive  newspaper 
publicity  that  will  be  national  in  scope, 
yet  local  in  force.  This  campaign  is  in 
addition  to  the  million-dollar  national 
magazine  campaign  and  poster  showings 
in  every  town  where  newspapers  cai;ry 
our  copy. 

“Our  prime  object  is  to  help  remove 
the  element  of  speculation  from  the 
dried-fruit  industry  as  far  as  raisins 
are  concerned.  We  want  ‘Sunmaid’ 
raisins  to  move  more  than  ever  before 
as  a  staple  specialty  through  wholesale 
and  retail  channels  to  the  consumer. 

“Furthermore,  we  want  the  ‘Sun¬ 
maid’  brand  to  be  an  assurance  of 
quality  to  wholesaler,  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer  that  will  mean  protection  again 
the  influx  of  foreign  fruit  of  unknown 
quality,  invited  by  our  present  tariff 
status.” 
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Production  of  Fats  and  Oils  For  1919-  20 

Bureau  of  Census  Announces  Official  Eigures— Work  Begun  in 

1918  by  Food  Administration 


Reliable  statistics  of  the  production, 
consumption,  and  stocks  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  were  found  to 
be  of  such  prime  importance  during 
the  war  that  the  work  of  compiling 
them  was  undertaken  by  a  division  of 
the  United  States  Food'  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  activities  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  as  regards  these  statistics  ceased 
with  the  collection  of  data  covering 
the  month  of  December,  1918.  The 
Census  Bureau  was  authorized  in  May, 

1919,  to  continue  this  service,  with 
some  modifications,  during  the  critical 
period  of  reconstruction,  and  quarter¬ 
ly  reports  have  been  compiled  and 
published  for  each  quarter  in  1919  and 

1920. 

The  scope  of  the  survey  as  conducted 
by  the  Food  Administration  embraced 
all  the  corporations,  firms,  and'  indivi  1- 
uals  licensed  by  it  to  handle  these 
commodities,  and  all  such  licensees 
were  required  tol  make  monthly  re¬ 
ports.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  by 
the  Census  Bureau  covers  factory  pro 
duction  and  factory  consumption  for 
three-month  periods,  and  factory  and 
warehouse  stocks  at  the  end  of  each 
period.  The  list  of  establishments  can¬ 
vassed  to  secure  the  data  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1919  included  not  only  those 
listed  by  the  Food  Administration  but 
in  addition  a  considerable  number  ob¬ 
tained  from  miscellaneous  sources.  As 
the  work  progressed  it  was  discovered 
that  the  operations  of  some  of  those 
canvassed  were  not  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  inquiry  and  they  were 
accordingly  dropped  from  the  list.  On 
the  other  hand  additional  names  were 
add'ed  from  time  to  time  and  important 
data  were  obtained  for  some  of  the 
later  quarterly  summaries,  whereas 
corresponding  data  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  and,  therefore,  had  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  earlier  summaries.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  the  reports  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  establishments  accumulated  male 
ing  comparisons  possible,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  operations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  became  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  deficiencies  and'  inconsistencies 
in  some  of  the  reports  were  easily  dis- 
cernable,  which  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  work  were  not  questioned.  Be 
cause  of  these  conditions  the  individ¬ 
ual  reports  for  all  quarters  of  the 
year  1919  have  been  examined  and 
corrections  made  and  missing  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  correspondence  to  the  end 
that  the  revised  figures  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  are  practically  complete  and  re¬ 
liable  for  the  purposes  they  are  meant 
to  serve. 

Explanation  of  Figures 

The  Bureau  of  Census  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  explanation  of  its 
figures: 

“The  number  of  commodities  about 
which  inquiry  is  to  be  made  must  have 
limitation  in  any  practical  scheme  of 
canvass  and  compilation  within  a 
stated  period.  It  was  thought  there¬ 
fore  that  the  factory  production  of  the 
crude  products,  their  consumption  in 
refining  and  other  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  production  of  certain  speci¬ 
fied  refined  oils  and  of  the  derivatives 


or  secondary  products  obtained  in  all 
these  processes,  together  with  stocks  of 
all  kind's  on  specified  dates  would  be 
sufficient  information  to  enable  all  in¬ 
terested  persons  to  arrive  at  a  prac¬ 
tical  judgment  of  the  fats  and  oils 
situation  in  general.  Accordingly  the 
many  compounds,  mixtures,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  turned  out  by  the  factories 
were  not  included,  as  such,  in  the 
schedule  of  inquiry. 

“In  interpreting  the  statistics  in  this 
report  their  limitations  as  indicated  by 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  For  many  of  the  commodities 
practically  the  entire  producion  of 
the  factory  production  represents 
the  country.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  regard's  the  crude  and  refined 
vegetable  oils  and  of  the  derivatives, 
or  secondary  products,  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  However, 
it  is  evident  that  the  factory  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  animal  fats  and 
greases  does  not  account  for  the  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  produced  on  the 
farms,  in  the  homes,  and  in  the  small¬ 
er  local  butcher  shops  and  meat  mar 
kets.  Neither  does  the  factory  con 
sumption  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  constitute  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  in  many  instances.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  find'  their  way  to  consumption  in 
the  trades  and  in  the  homes  of  the  oeo 
pie  through  the  channels  of  the  who'c- 
sale  and  retail  businesses.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  figures  for  stocks,  limited  as 
they  are  to  the  holdings  in  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  and  in  warehouses,  do 
not  include  the  large  quantities  held 
by  the  smaller  dealers.  Particularly 
affected  by  these  conditions  are  the 
consumption  and  stocks  of  refined  cot¬ 
tonseed,  peanut,  and  olive  oils  which 
are  used  so  largely  in  the  homes  for 
culinary  purposes;  of  soya  bean,  lin¬ 
seed,  and'  menhaden  oils  used  to  such 
large  extent  by  painters;  and  notably 
of  lard,  so  much  of  the  factory  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  household 
consumption. 

“As  previously  stated,  compounds 
and  substitutes  are  not  reported  as 
such  in  the  figures  of  production,  con¬ 
sumption  and  stocks.  However,  the 
item  of  “hydrogenated  fats  and  oils’’ 
embraces  some  of  the  lard  and  butter 
substitutes  which  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  under  various  trade  names;  alsj, 
the  item  of  “vegetable  stearin,”  which 
some  manufacturers  confound  with  hy¬ 
drogenated  oils  because  they  happen 
to  be  of  similar  appearance  and  con¬ 
sistency  and  are  capable  of  being  puc, 
to  some  extent,  to  similar  uses.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  stearin  is  produced  from  vegetable 
oils  by  chilling  processes  which  sep¬ 
arate  the  olein  or  liquid  portions  from 
the  stearin  or  solid  portions.  This  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  entire,  making  practically 
a  complete  separation,  or  it  may  be 
partial  removing  from  the  oil  only  a 
portion  of  the  stearin  as  is  done  in 
the  preparation  of  winter  oils.  On  th- 
other  hand  in  the  hydrogenation  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  reduced  nickel  is  used 
to  effect  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
gas  with  the  liquid  glycerids  of  the 
oils,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  oil  is  hard¬ 


ened  or  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
a  soft  or  a  stiff  fat  according  to  the 
degree  of  hydrogenation,  and  none  of 
its  constituent  elements  is  removed. 
It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  figures  for  vegetable  stearin  given 
include  considerable  quantities  of  hy¬ 
drogenated  oils  and  in  drawing  deduc¬ 
tions  in  this  connection  both  items 
should  be  considered'  together.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  aggregate 
of  both  these  items  does  not  cover  all 
the  lard  substitutes  and  nut  butters 
produced.  A  confusion  of  terms  has 
probably  affected  the  reports  on  lard 
also,  and  the  figures  for  neutral  lard 
doubtless  include  some  ordinary  edible 
lard. 

Operations  Not  Uniformly  Reported 

“Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
establishments  engaged'  in  the  same 
kind  of  operations  have  not  been  uni¬ 
form  in  their  methods  of  reporting 
those  operations.  For  example,  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  in  the  refining  of 
vegetable  oils  theoretically  should  re¬ 
port  the  amount  of  crude  oil  consumed 
in  the  refining  process,  the  amount  of 
refined  oil  produced,  and  the  amount 
of  foots  resulting  from  the  operation 
together  with  the  amounts  of  either 
consumed  in  further  process  and  the 
resultant  product  or  products.  Some 
of  the  establishments  did  so  report; 
others,  apparently  neglected  to  give, 
or  were  not  in  position  to  give,  accu¬ 
rate  information  as  to  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  steps  in  a  practically  continuous 
process  and',  for  instance,  instead  of 
reporting  any  crude  foots  at  all,  re¬ 
ported  the  final  product  as  distilled 
foots,  or  acidulated  soap  stock,  or  fatty 
acids.  Some  of  the  producers  of  oleo 
oil  and  oleo  stearin  did  not  report  as 
either  produced,  consumed,  or  on  hand 
the  oleo  stock,  or  even  include  it  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  edible  tallow  as  oth¬ 
ers  apparently  did.  Figures  for  oleo 
stock,  therefore,  did  not  represent  the 
totals  for  production  or  consumption 
as  was  evident  from  the  figures  for 
production  of  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin. 
Oleo  stock  was  accordingly  dropped 
from  the  schedule  of  inquiry.  The 
same  condition  affects  to  a  less  extent 
the  data  for  the  several  kinds  of 
glycerin.  It  should  be  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  reports  of  individual  es¬ 
tablishments  have  been  uniform  in  na¬ 
ture  as  to  their  operations  during  the 
two  years  shown  in  the  following  ta¬ 
bles,  and  the  statistics  are,  therefore, 
comparable. 

Following  are  the  figures  for  1919 
and  1920  by  years;  the  figures  for 
three-month  periods  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

Production  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Oils  and  Fats 


Vegetable  Oils 

Pounds 

Cottonseed,  crude,  1920  . 1,141, 389, 74? 

Cottonseed,  crude,  1919  1,430,002,952 

Cottonseed,  refined,  1920  978,252,215 

Cottonseed,  refined,  1919 . 1,180,285,341 

Peanut,  crude  and  virgin,  1920.  13,085,262 

Peanut,  crude  and  virgin,  1919.  87,606,844 

Peanut,  refined,  1920  73,459,511 

Peanut,  refined,  1919  .  184, 603, 537 

Coconut  or  copra,  crude,  1920..  131,218,408 

Coconut  or  copra,  crude,  1919..  215,542,157 

Coconut  or  copra,  refined,  1920.  185,943,673 

Coconut  or  copra,  refined,  1919.  277,092,711 

Corn,  crude,  1920  .  98,618,940’ 

Corn,  crude,  1919  .  97,399,873 

Corn,  refined,  1920  76,009,846 

Corn,  refined,  1919  76,047,69? 

Soya-bean,  crude,  1920  . 

Soya  bean,  crude,  1919  . 

Soya-bean,  refined,  1920  ......  64,624.876 

Soya-bean,  refined  1919  149,048,162 

Olive,  crude  and  virgin,  1920...  643,116 

Olive,  crude  and  virgin,  1919...  438,694 
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Olive,  refined.  1920  .  8,300 

Olive,  refined,  1919  101,796 

Palm-kernel,  crude,  1920  .  2,671,112 

Palm-kernel,  crude,  1919  .  2,517,105 

Palm, kernel,  refined,  1920  .... 

Palm-kernel,  refined,  1919  . 

Rapeseed,  1920  408,840 

Rapeseed,  1919  1,236,743 

Linseed.  1920 .  485,271,517 

Linseed,  1919  452,927,798 

Chinese  wood  or  tung,  1920  .... 

Chinese  wood  or  tung,  1919  .... 

Castor,  1920  24,187,085 

Castor,  1919  24,637,203 

Palm,  1920  . 

Palm,  1919  . 


Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  1920. 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  1919. 


All  other  vegetable  oils,  1920...  1,610,272 

All  other  vegetable  oils,  1919...  2,683,417 

Fish  Oils 

Cod  and  cod  liver,  1920  .  1,470,812 

Cod  and  cod  liver,  1919  .  968,339 

Menhaden,  1920  27,673,401 

Menhaden,  1919  12,827,641 

Whale,  1920  23,051,811 

Whale,  1919  8,712,308 

Herring,  1920  2,852,840 

Herring,  1919  1,431,230 

Sperm,  1920  3,125,525 

Sperm.  1919  649,701 

All  other  (including  marine  ani¬ 
mals),  1920  7,952,464 

All  other  (including  marine  ani¬ 
mals).  1919  8,332,412 

Animal  Fats 

Lard,  neutral,  1  920  77,690,234 

Lard,  neutral,  1919  .  90,031,605 

Lard,  other  edible,  1920  .  1,267,458,481 

Lard,  other  edible,  1919  . 1,08  4,035,93  5 

Tallow,  edible,  1920  .  37,353,300 

Tallow,  edible,  1919  .  36,506,019 

Tallow,  inedible,  1920  263,989,589 

Tallow,  inedible,  1919  251,854,318 

Neat’s-foot  oil,  1920  .  6,212,118 

Neat’s-foot  oil,  191  9  .  7,645,514 

Greases 

White,  1920  61,229,115 

White,  1919  60,393,865 

Yellow,  1920  41,366,445 

Yellow,  1919  42,392,078 

Brown,  1920  31,860,359 

Brown,  1919  27,015,802 

Bone,  1920  29,748,746 

Bone,  1919  22,523,523 

Tankage,  1920  .  99.778,537 

Tankage,  1919  .  45,310,794 

Garbage,  or  house,  1990  53,140,500 

Garbage,  or  house,  1919  .  50,822,650 

Wool,  1920  6.985,212 

Wool,  1919  7,903,043 

Recovered,  or  degras,  1920  ....  12,870,595 

Recovered,  o’-  degras.  1919 .  12(532,034 

All  other,  1920  .  8,554.833 

All  other,  1919  .  9,695,774 

Derivatives 

Acidulated  soap  stock,  1920  ...  85,068,791 

Acidulated  soap  stock.  1919  ...  56,322,513 

Cottonseed  foots,  1920  ; .  184,986,704 

Cottonseed  foots.  1919  167,047,272 

Cottonseed  foots,  distilled,  1920  17,290,016 

Cottonseed  foots,  distilled,  1919  29,664,282 

Other  vegetable  foots,  1920  ...  44,353,969 

Other  vegetable  foots.  1919  _  68,990,785 

Other  vegetable  foots,  distilled, 

1920  2,844,127 

Fatty  acids,  1920  .  45.877,999 

Fatty  acids,  1919  .  43,338,745 

Fatty  acids,  distilled,  1920 .  $9,515,915 

Fatty  acids,  distilled,  1919  ....  73,424,800 

Glycerin,  crude,  80  per  cent. 

basis.  1920  54,688.295 

Glycerin,  crude,  80  per  cent. 

basis.  1919  61,792,958 

Glycerin,  dynamite,  1920  .  31,571,047 

Glycerin,  dynamite,  1919  25,665,394 

Glycerin,  chemically  pure,  1920.  32,859,844 

Glycerin,  chemically  pure,  1919.  36,692,530 

Hydrogenated  oils,  1920  180.536,870 

Hydrogenated  oils.  1919  120.444,589 

Lard  oil,  19°0  22.240.907 

Lard  oil,  1919  18,33L6’3 

Oleo  oil,  edible,  1990  .  132,111,662 

Oleo  oil,  edible,  1919  .  129,863,250 

Red  oil.  1920  . .  43,035,871 

Red  oil.  1919  42,744,916 

Stearic  acid.  1920  .  24,372,395 

Stearic  acid,  1919  .  22,920,184 

Animal  stearin,  edible.  1920....  68.955,235 

Animal  stearin,  edible,  1919...  68.086,582 

Animal  stearin,  inedible,  19°0..  18,451,367 

Animal  stearin,  inedible,  1919..  20,538,453 

Tal'ow  oil,  1990  14.597,874 

Tallow  oil,  1919  11,889,220 

Vegetable  stearin,  1920  .  20,438,800 

Vegetable  stearin,  1919  .  29,295,285 

Miscellaneous  soap  stuck,  1920.  24,114,776 

Miscellaneous  soap  stock,  1919.  31,917,317 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE  OILS  AND  FATS 
Vegetable  Oils 

Cottonseed,  crude,  1920  1,133,399,749 

Cottonseed,  crude,  1919  1,316,151,550 

Cottonseed,  refined,  1920  680,190,966 

Cottonseed,  refined,  1919  900,607,773 

Peanut,  crude  and  virgin,  1920  .  85,067,507 


Peanut,  crude  and  virgin,  1919.  212,353,312 

Peanut,  refined,  1920  .  79,291,163 

Peanut,  refined,  1919  .  190,176,290 

Coconut  or  copra,  crude,  1920..  294,098,972 

Coconut  or  copra,  crude,  1919..  422,257,005 

Coconut  or  copra,  refined,  1920.  236,102,679 

Coconut  or  copra,  refined,  1919.  212,216,696 

Corn,  crude,  1920  .  89,633,917 

Corn,  crude,  1919  .  90,767,427 

Corn,  refined,  1920  .  20,883,297 

Corn,  refined,  1919  . 18,591,820 

Soya-bean,  crude,  1920  .  120,084,529 

Soya-bean,  crude,  1919  224,635,361 

Soya-bean,  refined,  1920  .  36,524,674 

Soya-bean,  refined,  1919  106,780,776 

Olive,  crude  and  virgin,  1920...  2,001,435 

Olive,  crude  and  virgin,  1919  ...  1,498,884 

Olive,  refined,  1920  1,120,928 

Olive,  refined,  1919  1,011,841 

Palm-kernel,  crude,  1920  .  1,334,017 

Palm-kernel,  crude,  1919  1,764,671 

Palm-kernel,  refined,  1920  .  335,651 

Palm-kernel,  refined,  1919  .....  244,038 

Rapeseed,  1920  11,127,280 

Rapeseed,  1919  10,110,674 

Linseed,  1920  214,203,046 

Linseed,  1919  189,145,649 

Chinese,  wood  or  tung,  1920 .  46,381,235 

Chinese  wood  or  tung,  1919....  34,166,655 

Castor,  1920  6,527,908 

Castor,  1919  5,642,505 

Palm,  1920  24,791,212 

Palm,  1919  18,450,532 

Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  1920..  3,157,215 

Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  1919..  3,654,682 

All  other  vegetable  oils,  1920...  12,674,239 

All  other  vegetable  oils,  1919...  12,611.587 


Animal  stearin,  inedible,  1920..  18,539.481 

Animal  stearin,  inedible,  1919..  28,060.502 

Tallow  oil,  1920  39,815,401 

Tallow,  oil  1919  49,984,263 

Vegetable  stearin,  1920  19,452,817 

Vegetable  stearin,  1919  32,686,358 

Miscellaneous  soap  stock,  1920.  36.018.552 

Miscellaneous  soap  stock,  1919.  33,983,892 

RAW  MATERIALS  USED  IN  PRODUUCING 
VEGETABLE  OILS  IN  191!)  AND  1920 

Consumed  tons 

Cotton  seed,  1920  .  3,692,449 

Cotton  seed,  1919  .  4,011.667 

Peanuts,  hulled,  1920  11,919 

Peanuts,  hulled,  1919  141,704 

Peanut  in  hull,  1919  .  11,254 

Peanuts  in  hull,  1919  .  3,318 

Copra,  1920  101,104 

Copra,  1919  168,612 

Coconuts  and  skins,  1920  .....  1,893 

Coconuts  and  skins,  1919  .  2,521 

Corn  germs,  1920  145,578 

Corn  germs,  1919  .  146,579 

Olives,  1920  2,131 

Olives,  1919  1,712 

Flaxseed,  1920  . ■  717,528 

Flaxseed,  1919  691,737 

Castor  beans,  1920  28,011 

Castor  beans.  1919  -26,489 

Palm  kernels,  1920  2,934 

Palm  kernels,  1919  2,862 

Rapeseed,  1920  1,238 

Rapeseed,  1919  3,391 

Mustardseed,  1920  .  3,143 

Mustardseed,  1919  .  3,503 

Miscellaneous,  1  920  966 

Miscellaneous,  1919  9.607 


Fish  Oils 

Cod  and  cod  liver,  1920  .  3,683,011 

Cod  and  cod  liver,  1919  .  4,624,070 

Menhaden,  1920  .  18,420,790 

Menhaden,  1919  .  16,357,473 

Whale,  1920  17,826.827 

Whale,  1919  9,606,631 

Herring.  1920  3,335,647 

Herring,  1919  2,732,954 

Sperm,  1920  1,859,855 

Sperm.  1919  1,527,879 

All  other  (including  marine  ani¬ 
mals),  1920  ' .  3,059,850 

All  other  (including  marine  ani¬ 
mals),  1919  4,313,830 

Animal  Fats 

Lard,  neutral,  1920  .  44,590,390 

Lard,  neutral,  1919  .  70,714,145 

Lard,  other  edible,  1920  223,376,745 

Lard,  other  edible,  1  919  .  218,998,530 

Tallow,  edible,  1920  17,049,020 

Tallow,  edible.  1919  22,598,613 

Tallow,  inedible,  1920  .  310,818,343 

Tallow,  inedible,  1919  .  262,341,486 

Neat's-foot  oil,  1920  1.268,490 

Neat’s-foot  oil,  1919  2,579,664 

8 

Greases 

White,  1920  46,769,399 

White,  1919  51,981,416 

Yellow,  1920  42,274,025 

Yellow,  1919  35,912,771 

Brown.  1920  40,436,152 

Brown,  1919  39,316,615 

Bone,  1920  5.982,975 

Bone,  1919  9,672,845 

Tankage,  1920  7,951,781 

Tankage.  1919  .  7,436,325 

Garbage,  or  house,  1920  38,298,574 

Garbage,  or  house,  1919  47,563,784 

W  ool ,  1920  1,955,278 

Wool.  1919  1,592,023 

Recovered,  or  degras,  19?0 .  7,489,019 

Recovered,  or  degras.  1919  .  8.067,567 

All  other,  1920  .  9,933,410 

All  other,  1919  .  4,718,252 

Derivatives 

Acidulated  snap  stock,  1920....  74,903,951 

Acidulated  soap  stock,  1919....  47,512.529 

Cottonseed  foots,  1920  .  163,816,548 

Cottonseed  foots,  1919  .  171,078,556 

Cottonseed  foots,  distilled,  1920.  23,365,565 

Cottonseed  foots,  distilled.  1919.  27,673,913 

other  vegetable  foots,  1920  ...  33,465,629 

Other  vegetable  foots,  1919  ...  43,286,964 

Other  vegetable  foots,  distilled, 


IMPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN 
VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  FATS  IN  1919-20 


Chinese 

nut. 

1920. . . . 

Chinese 

nut, 

1919. . . . 

Coconut, 

192 

0 . 

Coconut, 

1919 . 

Cotton 

seed, 

1920. . . 

Cotton  seed. 

1919 . . . . 

Linseed 

1920 

Linseed 

or 

flaxseed, 

or 

flaxseed, 

1919 

Olive,  inedible,  1920. 
Olive,  inedible,  1919. 
Olive,  edible,  1920... 
Olive,  edible,  1919... 

Palm.  1920  . 

Palm,  1919  . 

Palm  kernel,  1920  ... 
Palm  kernel.  1919  ... 

Peanut,  1920  . 

Peanut,  1919  . 

Rapeseed,  1920  . 

Rapeseed,  1919  . 

Soya  bean,  1920 . 

Soya  bean,  1919 
Sulphur  oil,  or  olive 

foots,  1920  . 

Sulphur  oil,  or  olive 

foots,  1919  . 

All  other  vegetable 

(value)  1920  . 

All  other  vegetable 
(value)  1919  . 


Ex.  lbs. 

Im.  lbs. 

68,668,150 

2,883,367 

53,852,595 

2,493,285 

215,238,516 

2,965,209 

281,063,213 

7,954,528 

9,457,924 

33,995 

27,805,784 

210,759 

35,200,199 

1,453 

16,142,835 

53,212 

496,118 

36,519 

2,118,405 

30,591,061 

452,069 

67,681,020 

485,078 

41,948,224 

136,045 

41,817,945 

254,103 

1,693,740 

2,010 

1,929,493 

5,000 

95,124,277 

29,295 

154,052.378 

92,325 

12,912,667 

8,375,295 

840 

112,213,750 

3,228,358 

195,808,421 

17,833,426 

8,664,517 

24,736 

6,541.271 

155,702 

$635,700 

$97,876 

$2,558,259 

$57,211 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMAL  AND 


VEGETABLE  FATS  AND  OILS  IN  1919-20 
Vegetable  Oils 

Coconut  oil,  1920  .  26,694,345 

Coconut  oil,  1919  118,611,745 

Corn  oil,  1920  .  12,059,479 

Corn  oil,  1919  .  6,414,901 

Cottonseed  oil,  1920  .  184,753,824 

Cottonseed  oil,  1919  193,133,201 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  1920...  5,365,875 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  1919....  11,266,335 


Peanut  oil.  1920  1,425,225 

Peanut  oil,  1919  4,341,803 

Soya  bean  oil,  1970  43,511,862 

Soya  bean  oil,  1919  .  27.714,76  1 

All  other  vegetable  oils  (value), 

1920  $1,884,435 


All  other  vegetable  oils  (value). 


1919 


$18,507,128 


Animal  Fats  and  Oils 


1920  224,557 

Fatty  acids,  1920  .  52,666,784 

Fatty  acids,  1919  50,509,190 

Fatty  acids,  distilled,  1920  ...  67,677.423 

Fatty  acids,  distilled  1919  ....  49,361,875 

Glycerin,  crude,  80  per  cent 

basis,  1920  62,515,030 

Glycerin,  crude,  80  per  cent 

basis,  1919  58,974,041 

Glycerin,  dynamite,  1920  37,720,333 

Glycerin,  dynamite,  1919  28,961,873 

Glycerin,  chemically  pure,  1920  1,745,538 

Glycerin,  chemically  pure,  1919.  2,714,360 

Hydrogenated  oils,  1920  35.119,614 

Hydrogenated  oils,  1919  53,591,181 

Lard  oil,  1920  9,653,759 

Lard  oil,  1919  10,250,962 

deo  oil,  edible,  1920  65,732,832 

Oleo  oil,  edible,  1919  .  72,935,413 

Red  oil,  1990  .  17.533.530 

Red  oil.  1919  21.896.062 

Stearic  acid.  1  920  6.319,363 

Stearic  acid,  1919  . .  5. 567^604 

Animal  stearin,  edible.  1920...  48,901.313 

Animal  stearin,  edible,  1919...  47,253,920 


Fish  oil.  1920  3,217,189 

Fish  oil.  1919  8,141,632 

Lard,  1920  .  612,249.951 

Lard,  1919  760,901,611 

Neutral  lard,  1920  23,238,071 

Neutral  lard.  1919  22,957,137 

Tallow,  1920  .  20,691.638 

Tallow.  1919  .  38,953.783 

All  other  animal  oils,  1920  ....  4,045,267 

All  other  animal  oils,  1919  ....  14,621,940 

Derivatives 

Glycerin,  1970  1,742,708 

Glycerin^  1919  3,963.392 

Lard  oil,  199o  666,892 

Lard  oil,  1919  .  1,086,91  1 

Oleo  oil,  1920  74,368.344 

Oleo  oil,  1919  75,585,164 

Stearin  from  animal  fats,  1920  17,512,978 

Stearin  from  animal  fats,  1919  20.854,724 

Vegetable  stearin.  1920  1,810,518 

Vegetable  stearin,  1919  4,158,733 

Soap  stock  and  other  grease 

(value).  1920  $6,697,811 

Soap  stock  and  other  grease 

(value),  1919  $6,656,035 
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The  Supreme  Court 
Says  So: 

“ — a  single  thing  coming  from  a  single  source.” 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company  vs.  The  Koke 
Company  of  America,  et  al.,  handed  down  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1920,  completely  and  finally  established  the 
right  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company  to  full  protection 
against  any  kind  and  character  of  infringement  on 
its  trade-mark  or  imitation  of  its  product. 

The  decision  specifically  defines  Coca-Cola  in  these 
words : 


“It  means  a  single  thing  coming  from  a  single 
source,  and  well  known  to  the  community 

The  Koke  Company  of  America  and  its  allied  in¬ 
terests  petitioned  for  a  rehearing.  On  January  17, 
1921,  the  Supreme  Court  closed  the  case  forever  by 
denying  the  petition. 

Thus  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  brands  as  a 
swindle  any  effort  of  an  imitator  to  make  money 
through  Coca-Cola’s  good  will. 

It  pronounces  the  last  word  in  the  law  to  support 
dealers  in  fighting  the  unfair  competition  of  decep¬ 
tions  with  inferior  products. 

It  makes  imperative  the  policy  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  that  only  Coca-Cola  shall  be  served  when 
Coca-Cola  is  asked  for. 


It  means  Coca-Cola  is  distinct  and  in  a  class  by 
itself,  the  real  thing — which  is  the  reason  why 
Coca-Cola  always  and  everywhere  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  beverages  in  pleasing  taste  and  quenching 
thirst. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  ga. 
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Meat  Packing  Companies 
Reduce  Wages 

Wage  decreases  of  approximately 
12  1-2  per  cent.,  affecting  more  than 
100,000  employes  of  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
were  officially  announced  on  March  8. 
The  reductions  are  effective  on  March 
14. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  he  a  re¬ 
vision  of  working  hours,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime  being  paid'  only  after 
ten  hours’  labor  in  any  one  day  or 
after  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week. 
Double  time  will  be  paid  for  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

The  new  wages  scale  reduces  the 
wage  rate  of  all  hourly  paid  employes 
eight  cents  per  hour.  The  piece  work 
rates  are  reduced  12  1-2  per  cent.  At 
present  the  lowest  rate  paid  labor  is 
fifty-three  cents  an  hour.  Under  the 
new  scale  this  will  be  cut  to  forty-five 
cents.  The  higher  paid  employes  will 
be  reduced  proportionately.  The  mini¬ 
mum  wage  guarantee  for  forty  hours’ 
pay  per  week  will  be  continued. 

The  orders  for  the  reduction  in  wages 
follows  the  cancellation  by  the  pack¬ 
ers  on  February  26  of  the  wartime 
arbitration  agreements  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  disputes  with  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  president  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  in  a  statement,  said: 

“The  revision  in  hours  and  wages  is 
designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
industry  to  continue  to  serve  livestock 
producers  and  meat  consumers.  The 
employers’  desires  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  at  issue;  the  fact  is 
simply  that  the  business  cannot  exist 
if  its  expenses  are  greater  than  its 
margins. 

“The  reduction  of  12  1-2  per  cent,  is 
very  small  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
packing'  house  wages  .average  three 
times  as  much  today  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  main  objective  in 
revising  is  to  assure  work  in  return 
for  the  wages  which  are  paid,  thereby 
obviating  the  penalty  incurred  through 
the  payment  of  large  sums  for  which 
no  work  is  performed. 

“Despite  the  lower  rate  which  will 
obtain,  employes  can  probably  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Production  of  Blackstrap 
Molasses  in  Cuba 

The  principal  dealers  in  Cuban 
blackstrap  molasses  state  that  a  fair 
average  analysis  of  this  product  will 
show  10  to  17  per  cent  water,  36  per 
cent  Clerget  sugars,  16  per  cent  glu¬ 
cose,  and  the  remainder  fiber,  gums, 
and  salts,  these  last  named  being  by¬ 
products  which  are  not  now  utilized'. 

It  is  claimed  that  under  an  efficient 
process  the  average  gallon  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  will  distil  from  0.3  to  0.5 
gallon  proof  alcohol.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  few  products  are  better 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

Producers  and  dealers  in  Cuba  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion,  according  to  the  U. 
S.  consul  in  Havana,  that  the  demand 
for  blackstrap  molasses  will  steadily 
increase,  especially  if  alcohol  comes 
into  general  use  as  a  substitute  for 
gasoline  in  running  motors.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  believed  that  the  growing 
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demand  for  the  use  of  raw  molasses 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  stock 
foods  will  offset  the  loss  of  the  market 
occasioned'  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  as 
compared  with  that  of  molasses,  this 
latter  product  is  often  burned  by  the 
sugar  mills  as  fuel  in  connection  with 
other  refuse,  instead  of  being  stored 
by  them  until  shipment  can  be  made. 

A  proper  interest  in  the  storage  and 
conservation  of  blackstrap  molasses  by 
the  sugar  mills  depends  largely  on  the 
offering  of  a  fair  market  price;  and 
if  excessive  profits  are  gained  by  any 
of  the  parties  handling  the  product, 
the  margin  will  become  too  narrow  to 
be  profitable  to  the  others. 

A  more  careful  conservation  would 
also  create  a  demand  for  steel  storage 
tanks  both  at  the  sugar  mills  and  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  shipment.  It  is  stated 
that  the  port  of  Matanzas  has  storage 
capacity  for  over  16,000,000  gallons; 
Habana,  8,000,000;  Cienfuegos,  6,000,- 
000;  Santiago  d'e  Cuba,  Monaco,  Ju- 
caro,  Antilla,  Neuvitas,  and  Puerto 
Padre  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  gallons 
each;  Boqueron,  Caibarien,  and  Sagua 
under  2,000,000  gallons  each.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  are  under 
way  at  Matanzas  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  additional  storage  will  soon  be 
available  at  that  point.  Shippers  of 
molasses  claim  a  total  of  approximate¬ 
ly  765  tank  cars  of  5,000  gallons  each, 
and  the  United  Railways  have  avail- 
ble  some  40  tank  cars  of  less  capacity. 

Figures  given  by  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment  show  the  production  of  mo¬ 
lasses  in  1917,  1918  and  1919  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1917,  199,193,722  gals.;  1918, 

163,716,219  gals.;  1919,  49,782,231  gals, 
(first  six  months  only;  figures  for  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  year  being  unavailable.) 
It  is  estimated  that  the  1920  produc¬ 
tion  totalled  180,000,000  gals.,  of  whicn 
quantity  probably  20,000,000  to  30,000,- 
000  gals,  was  used  in  Cuba  for  the 
manufacture  of  fuel  alcohol.  United 
States  takes  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban 
product. 


Cudahy  Sales  Nearly  Three  Hundred 
Million  Dollars 

E.  A.  Cudahy,  president  of  the  Cud¬ 
ahy  Packing  Co.,  in  an  annual  state¬ 
ment  to  the  shareholders  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  said:  “Prices  of  packing-house 
products  have  reached  a  level  where 
any  further  serious  decline  would  seem 
to  be  out  of  the  question.” 

The  total  sales  of  the  company  for 
the  year  ending  October  30,  1920,  were 
$288,802,000,  as  against  $305,997,000  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1919.  The 
surplus  for  the  1920  year  was  $5,982,- 
566.56.  The  net  profit  for  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Cudahy,  was  $624,- 
288.06. 


Canning  Company  Now  Sells  Direct 

The  Booth  Packing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  has  announced  that  in  the  future 
it  will  go  direct  to  the  final  consumer 
with  all  its  products,  consisting  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  catsup,  oysters,  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  jams  and  jellies.  The 
broker,  wholesale  grocer  and  retailer 
will  be  eliminated.  Orders  will  be  filled 
by  mail  and  letters  and  price-lists  to 
consumer^  have  already  been  issued, 
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Farewell  Luncheon  For  Secre¬ 
tary  Meredith 

E.  T.  Meredith,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  tendered  a  farewell  re¬ 
ception  and  buffet  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Raleigh  ballroom,  Washington,  D.  C„ 
by  600  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
men  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  affair,  which  was  un¬ 
official  in  character,  was  given  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  work  of  Secretary 
Meredith  in  bringing  the  value  and 
needs  of  the  various  scientific  projects 
of  the  department  before  the  public  in 
a  way  to  enlist  co-operation  of  business 
men  and  officials.  The  department  has 
2240  scientific  workers,  more  than  all 
the  other  Government  departments  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  attendance  at  the  re¬ 
ception  was  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  ballroom. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 
presented  to  Secretary  Meredith  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  book,  containing  a  testi¬ 
monial  signed  by  more  than  500  scien¬ 
tists.  The  speech  of  presentation  and 
Secretary  Meredith’s  response  were  the 
only  addresses. 

As  Secretary  Meredith  entered  the 
room,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the 
“Blaze  of  Glory”  march.  The  reception 
followed,  the  receiving  line  including  Dr. 
E.  D.  Ball,  Assistant  Secretary;  bureau 
chief,  and  members  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements.  At  the  luncheon,  which 
followed  the  reception,  the  menu  con¬ 
sisted  partly  of  products  which  have 
been  developed  or  introduced  by  the  de¬ 
partment.  Two  of  these  were  articles 
which  have  been  patented  by  depart¬ 
ment  scientists  for  public  use.  These 
were  the  new  “perfect  bread,”  the  re¬ 
sult  of  studies  by  Dr.  Carl  O.  Johns,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  department,  and  A.  J.  Fink, 
being  the  first  food  product  furnishing 
a  completely  balanced  ration;  and 
candies  from  the  new  sweet-potato 
sirup,  the  formula  for  which,  was  pat¬ 
ented  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Gore.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  contributions  to  the  menu  were 
American  Roquefort  cheese;  Saratoga 
chips,  made  from  the  new  vegetable, 
dasheen;  a  new  soy-bean  sauce,  devel¬ 
oped  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Church,  and  several 
new  varieties  of  grapes,  imported  under 
direction  of  Dr.  George  C.  Husmann. 

McCormick  &  Company  Occu¬ 
py  New  Baltimore  Home 

McCormick  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  food 
products,  spices  and'  drugs,  have  oc¬ 
cupied  their  new  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  at  Light,  Barre  and  Charles 
streets,  that  city.  The  total  floor 
space  of  the  new  plant  is  12  acres.  The 
business  was  established  31  years  ago 
by  Willoughby  M.  McCormick  in  mod¬ 
est  rented  quarters  and  today  does  a 
business  that  requires  20,000,000  cans 
and  cartons  a  year.  More  than  800 
products  are  handled. 


John  F.  Dawson  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  National  Oats 
Co.  and  the  Corno  Mills  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Ray  C.  Flint,  former  advertising 
manager,  is  now  sales  manager  for  an 
insurance  organization  in  St.  (Louis. 
Mr.  Dawson  was  formerly  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  accounting  department,  of 
his  company. 
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Amy  Smith  says: 

“I  And  Moxley’s  Mar¬ 
garine  gives  excellent 
results  in  cooking,  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it  on  corn 
bread,  biscuits  a  n  d 
cakes.” 

“I  have  also  served  it 
for  table  use  and  think 
only  an  expert  could  de¬ 
tect  it  from  a  good  grade 
of  butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head  of  the  Cook¬ 
ery  Department  of  the  great  wo¬ 
man’s  magazine,  “Today’s  House¬ 
wife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pasteurized  into 
purity  in  every  ingredient. 
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ofmerica's  Most  Famous  Dessert" 


SELF  SEALING  WAX  PAPER 

— made  right  for  your  purpose  and 
product.  Known  from  Coast  to 
Coast. 

All  such  prepared  foods — plain 
wrapped  or  packaged — as  depend 
upon  air-tight  covering  for  keeping 
qualities  will  open  up  fresh  and 
crisp  if  hermetically  sealed  in  our 
SELF-SEALING  WAXED  PAPER. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Ask  some  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We’ll  give  you  the  names, 
also  samples  and  prices  on  request. 

WAXED  AND  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  PAPERS 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 


JELL-0  is  Always  Ready 

“One  of  the  prime  mer¬ 
its  of  Jell-O  is  that  it  is 
always  ready.  With  a 
package  of  Jell-O  on  the 
emergency  shelf  and  some 
boiling  water,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  preparing  a  des¬ 
sert  which  is  sure  to  come 
out  right.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fruit  or  cream  an 
endless  variety  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  question 
‘What  shall  we  have  for 
dessert?’  is  nearer  solution 
than  it  possibly  can  be  in 
a  household  where  Jell-O 
has  no  place.” 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 

2  Packages  for  25  cents 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co. 

iBridg’e'buxg ,  Oxit.  Le  R.qy\NAC 
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Small  Salmon  Pack  Predicted 
For  This  Year 

The  1921  salmon  pack  will  not  be 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  normal 
six  and  a  half  million  cases  put  up  in 
the  average  season,  and  canneries  that 
operate  will  just  about  salvage  their 
inventories.  This  prediction  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  leading  packers, 
brokers  and  bankers,  in  close  touch 
with  the  producing,  marketing  and 
financing  phases  of  the  industry,  who 
declare  conditions  do  not  warrant  a 
larger  pack. 

There  should  be,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts,  a  relatively  big  run  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  salmon  this  year  from  the  ocean 
to  the  spawning  beds  in  the  rivers  of 
the  northwest  from  Columbia  to  the 
Yukon,  this  being  the  four-year  and 
two-year  cycle  season. 

Of  Chinook,  sockeye,  and'  red  salmon, 
which  is  not  very  plentiful,  a  fair  pack 
will  be  made,  but  of  the  more  plentiful 
and  imore  widely  popular  pink  an  1 
chum  varieties  there  will  be  a  small 
pack. 

Canning  operations  in  the  Columbia 
River  will  be  not  far  from  normal 
volume,  it  is  said.  Puget  Sound  pack¬ 
ers  are  making  no  preparations  what¬ 
ever  to  work  their  plants.  In  British 
Columbia  there  will  be  no  operations, 
according  to  the  present  outlook,  except 
in  sockeye  packing.  There  will  be  but 
little  activity  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  ten-year  annual  average.  In 
Bering  Sea  and  Western  Alaska  oper¬ 
ators  are  planning  to  pack  all  the 
Alaska  red  and  Chinook  salmon  they 
can  get,  as  the  last  two  seasons  have 
been  very  small  runs  of  these  varieties. 

The  condition  of  the  salmon  market 
and  the  present  state  of  finances  in 
the  industry,  according  to  the  best 
opinion,  make  it  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  put  up  anything  like  a  full 
pack  in  1921.  About  one-third  of  the 
last  pack,  more  than  2,000,000  cases 
remains  in  Pacific  Coast  warehouses. 
Eastern  and  southern  jobbers  have  for 
a  long  time  been  buying  in  small  lots, 
just  enough  to  meet  day-by-day  de¬ 
mands,  even  though  pink  and  chum 
salmon,  which  cost  $5  to  $6  a  case  to 
pack,  have  been  selling  at  $3  a  case 
from  Seattle  warehouses. 

These  jobbers  are  extremely  cautious 
buyers,  the  last  twelve  months  and 
more,  because  many  of  them  have  suff¬ 
ered  heavy  losses  as  a  result  of  fluctuat¬ 
ing  prices  in  many  lines.  Also,  the  re¬ 
tail  demand  for  salmon  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  dropped  off  one-half  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  has  not  until  very  re¬ 
cently  begun  to  mount  toward  the  pre¬ 
war  position.  The  export  demand  is 
still  practically  dead. 

Financing  of  salmon  packing  is  han¬ 
dled  largely  by  Seattle  banks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  authoritative  information  none  of 
them  has  made  commitment  for  1921, 
and  but  few  applications  have  been 
received. 


Guadeloupe’s  Vanilla  Crop 

The  1920-21  vanilla  crop  of  Guade¬ 
loupe  began  to  be  picked  and  bought 
by  buyers  abdut  January  15,  1921,  its 
movement  before  that  time  having  been 
prohibited  by  the  various  municipali¬ 
ties  to  prevent  its  being  picked  too 
green  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact 
the  early  crop  offered  for  sale  before 
that  date  is  usually  stolen  vanilla. 
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Guadeloupe  buyers  began  by  paying 
about  4.25  francs  per  kilo  for  green 
vanilla.  This  was  increased  gradually 
to  a  point  where  a  few  sales  were  made 
at  7  francs,  but  the  las  rates  quoted 
are  5  to  5.50  francs. 

When  cured  the  vanilla  will  be  sold 
for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States 
at  the  prices  then  prevailing  in  New 
York,  and  there  is  therefore  usually  a 
large  element  of  speculation  in  its  pur¬ 
chase,  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
New  York  market  and  to  exchange. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop 
of  green  vanilla  is  about  200,000  kilos, 
which,  when  cured,  will  amount  to 
about  85,000  pounds,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  shrinkage. 
This  will  be  over  twice  as  much  as  last 
year’s  cured  product,  which  amounted 
to  about  38,000  pounds. 


Sugar  Imports  Broke  Records 
in  1920 

A  principal  factor  in  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  sugar  in  quantities 
greater  than  ever  before  irrespective  of 
the  exceptionally  high  price.  Sugar 
imports,  says  a  statement  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  City  Bank  of  New  Y^ork,  were 
far  in  excess  of  any  earlier  year — over 
eight  billion  pounds  against  7  billions 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  and 
an  annual  average  of  5  billion  pounds 
during  the  war  period,  this  1920  in¬ 
crease  being  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  cost  abroad  of  the 
year’s  import  was  12  1-2  cents  a 
pound  against  an  average  of  5.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1919  and  less  than  5  cents 
per  pound  in  1918.  The  total  cost 
abroad  of  this  unusually  large  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  at  phenomenally  high 
prices  was  $1,017,163,456  against  $394- 
280,434  for  the  sugar  imported  in  the 
former  high  record  year,  1919,  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  import  record  in  the  single 
item  of  sugar  having  thus  been  over 
$600,000,000  in  1920  and  accounting  for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  phenomenal  in¬ 
crease  shown  in  the  1920  imports  as 
a  whole. 


Almond  Exchange  Will  Sell  Shelled 
Product 

The  California  Almond  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change  has  established  an  almond  meat 
department.  It  has  completed  and  has 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Sacramento  a 
$300,000  nut  shelling  plant.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  yet  decided  upon  its 
manner  of  selling  the  shelled  product. 
The  new  department  was  established 
after  the  Exchange  learned  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  almonds  consumed  are 
wanted  by  the  consumer  in  shelled 
form.  Robert  L.  Frowenfeld  will  have 
charge  of  this  department. 


Food  Importers  Elect 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Importers  of  Food  Products,  held 
in  New  York,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  George  O’Hara;  first 
vice-president,  R.  U.  Delephena,  second 
vice-president,  H.  Wegner;  secretary,  J. 
S.  Neuman;  directors,  Herman  T.  Asche, 
D.  Ries,  N.  J.  Meyer,  I.  Takstad,  H. 
Gumpertz  and  W.  A.  Cody,  as  well  as 
the  officers  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Asche  was  formerly  president,  while 
Mr.  Neuman  continues  as  secretary. 
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Effort  to  Sell  Honey  in  Small 
Pails 

In  an  effort  to  dispose  of  last  season’s 
honey  before  the  new  crop  comes  in, 
some  California  shippers  are  using 
more  5  and  10-lb  pails,  and  are  promot¬ 
ing  campaigns  designed  to  bring  these 
small  containers  into  the  hands  of  the 
consiumer.  It  is  uncertain  how  per¬ 
manent  the  use  of  small  pails  will  prove 
to  be.  but  large  quantities  of  honey 
have  been  sold  in  New  York  City  in 
this  way.  Colorado  factors  are  canvas¬ 
sing  the  farmer  trade  of  the  Middle 
West,  but  find  that  market  conditions 
have  been  so  depressing  that  the  far¬ 
mers  have  little  available  cash. 
Throughout  the  country,  sales  of  60-lb. 
cans  to  the  final  consumer  are  said  to 
be  much  larger  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  New  York,  imported  honey  contin¬ 
ues  to  dominate  the  market  for  sales  to 
confectioners  and  bakers,  as  California 
goods  are  still  considered  too  high. 
West  Indian  and  South  American  re¬ 
fined  stock  can  be  bought  for  50  cents 
to  65  cents  per  gal.  of  11  1|2  to  12  lbs. 
Imports  of  honey  are  decreasing  rapid¬ 
ly,  only  6,899  gals,  coming  into  the 
country  during  December,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  392,118  gals,  imported  during  the 
past  six  months,  of  which  220,454  lbs. 
were  credited  to  the  month  of  August. 

Sales  of  honey  by  retailers  are  very 
draggy.  This  is  said  to  be  diue  both  to 
the  lessened  amount  of  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  to  the  fact  'that  lower 
wholesale  prices  of  honey  have  in  many 
cases  not  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

At  the  same  time,  exports  of  honey 
are  again  coming  into  prominence. 
During  December,  over  282,000  lbs. 
moved  out  of  the  United  States,  the 
largest  total  for  any  one  month  since 
last  February.  Belgium  and  Germany 
accounted  for  225,000  lbs.  of  the  exports 
for  December.  Practically  all  exports 
are  in  cases  of  2  cans  holding  60  lbs. 
(5  gals.)  each. 

Foreign  beeswax  is  said  to  be  depress¬ 
ing  the  market  for  native  stock.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  months  a  total  of  1,- 
028,430  lbs.  is  reported  to  have  come 
into  the  country.  Some  of  the  wax  is 
bitter  in  flavor,  and  unsuited  for  use  in 
making  comb  foundations  or  candles. 
Other  imported  wax  is  of  better  grade, 
and  sells  at  prices  which  compare  fav¬ 
orably  with  those  received  for  best 
domestic  stock. 


Where  Our  Peanuts  Are  Sent 

The  export  of  home-grown  peanuts 
from  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  January,  1921,  amounted  to 
1,074,007  lbs.,  valued  at  $79,866,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,095,803  lb.,  valued  at  $86,- 
758  during  December,  1920.  Canada 
took  78  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or 
approximately  842,449  lbs.  Cuba  took 
148,867  lbs.,  or  14  per  cent;  Jamaica, 
21,110  lbs.,  or  2  per  cent,  and  Bermuda, 
15,158  lbs,  or  1  per  cent. 


Of  the  world  exports  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  the  United  States  furnished 
21.8  per  cent  in  1919,  compared  with  an 
average  of  13  per  cent  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  war. 
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The  "Atlas”  Label 


Protects  You 


And  has  Stood  for  Highest 
Quality  and  Uniformity 
for  Over  Half  a  Century 


” Atlas”  Certified  Food  Colors 
”  Atlas”  Vegetable  Colors 
”  Atlas”  Carmine  No.  40 
”  Atlas”  Genuine  Fruit  Extracts 
” Atlas”  Pure  Vanilla  Extracts 
Emulsions,  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  Quoted 
and  Samples  Submitted 


H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co. 


New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Chicago 


"THERE 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 


Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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Large  Losses  Sustained  by  Food 
Companies 

Commenting  on  the  large  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  business  during  the  past 
year,  due  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  pays 
particular  attention  to  several  large 
companies  engaged  in  food  production. 
First,  it  mentions  the  five-  leading  meat 
packers,  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Cud¬ 
ahy  and  Wilson  and  says: 

“With  an  aggregate  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $600,000,000  and  aggregate 
sales  of  about  $3,000,000,000,  these 
companies  in  a  consolidated  statement 
would  show  no  net  earnings  last  year. 
Losses  exceeded  profits,  and  if  the 
statement  included  the  leather  com¬ 
panies  affiliated'  with  them  the  show¬ 
ing  would  be  much  worse. 

“The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
another  company  dealing  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  farms,  for  the  year  ended 
Aug.  31,  1920,  showed  a  loss  of  $3,- 
611,560,  against  a  profit  in  the  previous 
year  of  $422,814. 

“In  mentioning  the  packing  com¬ 
panies  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
Equity  Cooperative  Packing  Company 
of  Fargo*  North  Dakota,  which  was  pro¬ 
moted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  the  packing  business 
at  home  and  among  the  farmers.  Stock 
to  the  amount  of  $2,250,000  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  about  $600,000  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  absorbed  by  the  promoters.  The 
company,  however,  got  into  business  in 
time  to  lose,  it  is  reported,  about  $800,- 
000  of  what  was  left. 

“We  referred  two  months  ago  to  the 
heavy  losses  that  dealers  were  taking 
upon  butter  in  storage.  The  situation 
not  only  has  shown  no  improvement 
but  grown  much  worse.  The  bulk  of 
the  winter  butter  supply  went  into 
storage  at  about  56  cents  per  pound, 
and'  has  been  coming  out  all  the  way 
down  to  35  cents,  from  which  there 
has  been  a  recovery  of  7  or  8  cents. 
Eggs  have  gone  in  the  same  way,  fall¬ 
ing  from  about  70  cents  to  35,  from 
which  there  has  been  a  recovery  of 
4  or  5  cents.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  by  dealers  in  butter  and 
eggs,  the  mild  winter  being  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  result.  Nobody 
could  foresee  when  butter  and  eggs 
were  stored  eight  or  ten  months  ago 
that  cows  would  give  milk  and  hens 
lay  eggs  at  the  rate  they  have  kept 
it  up  all  winter. 

“The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  which 
in  1919  had  net  profits  of  $2,679,394 
reports  for  1920  a  net  loss  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  depreciation  of  inventory  of 
$5,824,925.” 

Sugar  Company  Earnings  Low¬ 
est  in  Many  Years 

Earnings  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  fell  off  $8,480,000, 
or  approximately  80  per  cent,  during 
1920,  as  compared  with  1919,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ■  annual  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  just  made  public.  This  decrease 
resulted,  despite  a  total  volume  of 
business  amounting  to  more  than 
$350,000,000,  or  $50,000,000  in  excess  of 
that  done  the  previous  year. 

Profits  were  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
cent  on  each  dollar  of  sales,  or  less 
than  one  mill  a  pound.  Earnings  from 
operations  amounted  to  $1,802,438,  as 
empared  with  $10,283,082  in  1919.  To¬ 
tal  income  amounted  to  $8,822,001, 


against  $15,250,619.  After  allowing  $2,- 
000,000  for  depreciation  and  $3  - 
150,000  for  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  preferred,  earnings  on  the  common 
amounted  to  about  8.17  per  cent.,  or 
the  lowest  since  1915. 

Inventories  are  now  carried  at  $45,- 
405,155,  against  $15,033,491  in  1919  and 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
similar  item  at  any  time  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  Cash  on  hand  decreased 
from  $28,161,879  to  $8,839,933,  making 
it  the  lowest  in  ten  years. 

Amounts  receivable  have  increased 
from  $6,691,400  to  $12,546,856.  How 
much  of  this  amount  may  be  due  from 
concerns  which  contracted  for  sugar 
at  the  peak  of  prices  and  then  refused 
to  live  up  to  their  contracts  when  the 
slump  came,  is  not  revealed.  Toe. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  legal 
action  recently  for  the  recovery  of 
moneys  'under  these  contracts. 


Quaker  Oats  Company  Deficit 

Earnings  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  for  1920  fell  far  below  1919.  The 
company  reports  a  loss  from  operations 
and  after  allowances  for  depreciation 
of  inventory  of  $5,824,925.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  the  company  had  net  profits 
of  $2,679,394,  which,  after  payment  of 
preferred  dividends,  was  equal  to  $21.42 
a  share  on  the  $9,000,000  common  stock 
outstanding. 

After  payment  of  dividends  on  both 
the  common  and  preferred  stock  last 
year  the  deficit  charged  to  profit  an! 
loss  amounted  to  $8,052,425,  which  re¬ 
duced'  that  account  to  $1,263,163  on  Dec. 
31,  1920,  compared  with  $11,565,588  at 
the  end  of  1919.  This  report  explains 
the  action  of  the  directors  in  passing 
the  dividends  only  a  short  time  ago  and 
the  sharp  break  in  the  stock  on  the 
Chicago  Exchange. 

President  H.  P.  Crowell  in  his  re¬ 
marks  to  stockholders  said  in  part: 

“This  year,  in  marked  contrast  with 
all  previous  years,  our  balance  sheet 
reflects  a  heavy  loss.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  our  business  was  excel¬ 
lent,  the  volume  exceeding  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  giving  us  earnings 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  our  divi¬ 
dend  requirements.  In  the  second  six 
months  conditions  changed'  suddenly 
and  from  September  on  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  storm,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known.” 


Italy’s  Exports  of  Fresh  and  Dried 
Fruits  to  the  United  States 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1920, 
according  to  Commercial  Attache  Mac- 
Lean,  of  Rome,  the  exports  of  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  13,365,690  and  35,527,260 
lire,  respectively.  During  May  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  dried  fruits  amounted  to  11,- 
972,055  lire,  this  being  the  leading 
month  in  the  exports  of  that  commod¬ 
ity  to  the  United  States.  Exports  of 
fresh  fruit  in  June  and  July  amounted 
to  4,962,285  and  5,716,250  lire,  respec¬ 
tively. 


H.  J.  Mountrey  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Borden  Sales 
Company,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  New 
York.  Mr.  Mountrey  succeeds  A.  H. 
Deute,  now  general  sales  manager. 


Corn  Products  Company  Re¬ 
ports  Smaller  Income 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920, 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  re¬ 
ports  net  income,  after  all  charges  and 
Federal  taxes  of  $12,469,626,  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  $13,717,486  in  the  previous  year. 
After  all  deductions  and  preferred  divi¬ 
dends  there  was  a  balance  for  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  $10,720,044,  equal  to  21.44 
per  cent,  against  $11,629,596,  or  23.20 
per  cent  in  previous  year.  The  sum  of 
$7,733,004  was  added  to  surplus,  after 
allowing  for  larger  dividends  on  the 
common  stock. 

Of  the  total  surplus  of  $43,521,704  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  report  states 
that  $12,766,152  is  represented  by  in¬ 
vestments  in  stock  of  merged  and  affili¬ 
ated  companies  and  in  miscellaneous 
securities,  including  Liberty  bond's,  etc., 
against  $10,485,532  in  the  previous  year. 
In  acquiring  stock  and  bonds  for  re¬ 
demption  and  in  reducing  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  under  the  sinking  fund 
$14,614,790  is  the  proportion  expended 
against  $9,762,885  in  the  previous  year, 
and  $16,140,762  is  the  proportion  reserv¬ 
ed  for  working  capital  and  new  con¬ 
struction,  compared'  with  $15,540,283 
December  31,  1919. 


Prosperous  New  Year  For  New 
York  Canners 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  Canners,  Inc.,  indicated  a  pros¬ 
perous  season.  New  York  Canners,  Inc., 
was  formed  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
the  large  canneries  in  New  York  State. 
The  company  is  capitalized  with  $1,500,- 
000  in  first  preferred  stock,  $85,000  in 
second  preferred,  and  60,000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  no  par  value.  The 
preferred  stock  is  on  a  regular  dividend 
basis. 

Reports  showed  that  the  corporation 
had  closed  one  of  the  best  years  in  the 
history  of  the  various  companies  that 
were  merged.  There  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  large  pack,  exceeding  the  record 
of  each  of  the  units  in  the  corporation. 

Deliveries  were  good,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  met  its  dividend  requirements  after 
charging  off  a  heavy  depreciation  on  its 
inventories.  A  large  depreciation  had 
to  be  written  off  to  meet  market  condi¬ 
tions.  Fruits  and  jams  carried  in  stock 
and  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
sugar,  had  to  be  reduced  in  the  inven¬ 
tories  to  meet  the  present  low  price 
levels  of  sugar. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Importations 

The  United  States  imported  215,238,516 
tbs.  of  cocoanut  oil  during  the  calendar 
year  1920,  compared  with  281,063,213 
lbs.  during  1919,  and  356,088,738  lbs.  in 
1918.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  the 
chief  source  of  supply  during  these 
three  years,  furnishing  during  1920 
about  71  per  cent,  or  152,092,723  lbs.  of 
total  imports. 


Reliable  manufacturer  will  pay  $25.00  to 
$200.00  for  any  recipe  accepted  for  mak¬ 
ing  food  product  that  can  be  sold  to  gro¬ 
cery,  delicatessen,  restaurant,  fountain 
lunch  and  confectionery  trade.  Send  sam¬ 
ple  of  product  made  according  to  recipe 
and  state  price  wanted.  No  attention  paid 
without  sample.  All  replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  101  c-o  The  American  Food 
Journal. 
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DR.  CARD  D.  ADSBERG,  who  has  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  become 
Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  to  be  established  at  Deland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  for 
which  a  $700,000  fund  has  been  created  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
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Food  Manufacturers  are  Preparing 
for  the  Business  Boom 

VERY  keen-eyed  business  man  can  foresee  the  day,  not  so 
very  far  off,  when  orders  are  going  to  be  coming  in  again 
with  a  rush. 

Are  you,  in  your  plant,  ready  to  take  care  of  maximum  business  with 
your  present  equipment?  For  instance, 

How  About  Your  Wrapping  Machinery? 

Is  your  equipment  for  wrapping  your  products  not  only  up-to-date,  but 
is  it  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be?  Slow,  uneconomical,  or  otherwise 
unsatisfactory  wrapping  methods  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  modern 
plant,  because  the  right  wrapping  machinery,  made  to  handle  your 
product,  will  pay  for  itself  again  and  again  in  savings. 

It  certainly  will  pay  you  to  look  into  our  ability  to  cure  your  present 
wrapping  problems.  We  are  specialists,  with  twenty  years’  wrapping 
machinery  experience  behind  us,  and  the  return  of  the  convenient 
coupon  below  will  place  our  entire  organization  at  your  disposal,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 

TEAR  aFF  HERE  AND  MAIL  TO 

The  American  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp. 

p  . . 

I  LEASE  mail  me  without  obligation,  information  regarding  the 
265  Washington  Ave  economical  wrapping  of - 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  name - - - 

Company  and  Address - 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


THE  BOUQUETS  ARE  COMING  FAST 

The  Editor  continues  to  hear  many 
encouraging-  remarks  on  the  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  editorial  character  of 
THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL. 
Almost  every  mail  brings  something  or 
other.  These  comments  are  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  they  encourage  us  in  the 
work  we  are  modestly  beginning  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  real  “National  Magazine  of  the 
Food  Trades.” 


THANK  YOU,  DR.  BARNARD 

A  typical  letter  comes  from  Dr.  H.  E. 
Barnard,  former  Food  Commissioner  of 
Indiana,  now  director  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Baking.  He  writes: 

“I  have  just  seen  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  for  March.  May  I 
congratulate  you  on  its  excellence.  *  *  * 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  in  such  good 
hands  and  so  well  fulfilling  its  mission.” 


FROM  A  NOTED  NUTRITION  EXPERT 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  Johns-Hopkins 
University,  one  of  the  country’s  noted 
nutrition  experts,  has  greatly  pleased  us 
with  this  comment: 

“You  appear  to  be  making  a  great 
success  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL,  which  I  have  been  looking 
over  with  interest.  If  possible  I  will  some 
time  give  you  some  of  my  utterances  for 
publication.” 


A  PROMINENT  CHExMIST’S  OPINION 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  Chemist  for  Wilson 
&  Company,  Chicago,  writes: 

“I  personally  have  read  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  for  a  number  of 
years  and  found  it  very  useful  to  me.” 
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H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes 

Keep  Goods  Clean 


Clean,  bright  goods  always  gain  prominent  display 
on  the  retailer’s  shelves  or  in  his  windows. 

H.  &  D.  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes,  tightly  sealed  with 
glue,  exclude  dust,  dirt  and  moisture,  and  insure 
’’preferred  position”  for  your  goods  by  preserving 
their  fresh  factory  ’’newness.” 

H.  &  D.  Shipping  Cases  are  well  suited  to  the  carrying  of  heavy  canned  goods. 
They  are  economical  in  their  lower  first  cost  and  in  the  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  box  storage  space.  H.  &  D.  Standard  Canned  Goods  Boxes  are  the  per¬ 
fect  containers  for  this  class  of  goods. 

Send  us,  charges  collect,  a  typical  shipment  of  your  goods.  Our  service  de¬ 
partment  will  repack  it  in  a  container  especially  designed  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  and  will  return  it  to  you,  charges  prepaid.  You  can  then  judge  for 
yourself  the  superiority  of  the  H.  &  D.  method  of  packing.  This  service  is 
absolutely  free  and  places  you  under  no  obligation.  Our  40-page  illustrated 
booklet  “How  to  Pack  It”  mailed  free  on  request. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

825  Water  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

Toronto,  Canada:  King  St.,  Subway  &  Hanna  Ave. 
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Commercial  Possibilities  of  Dehydration 

A  Review  of  Some  Considerations  Affecting  This  Industry  and  Its 

Future  Growth 

By  HENRY  W.  BANKS,  3rd 
Of  Banks  &  Craig,  Consulting  Engineers  and  Chemists 


THE  writer  wishes  to  state  at  the  outset  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  far  from  complete.  The  subject  is  an  old 
one  and  a  large  one;  the  historical  treatment  of  the 
development  of  methods  for  the  dehydration  of  food 
products  would  alone  demand  a  considerable  treatise. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  such  as  the  great  industry  now  developing  in  our 
West  Coast  States,  the  excellent  methods  of  drying  now 
in  use,  the  research  and  development  that  are  going  for¬ 
ward  at  present  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  all  these  facts  many  people  are  still  unfam¬ 
iliar  with  the  industry,  both  as  regards  its  methods  and 
its  products.  The  commercial  application  and  its  enor¬ 
mous  economic  advantages  are  far  from  realized.  Re¬ 
cent  articles  have  treated  of  these  rather  fully.  The 
present  article  attempts  only  to  touch  upon  the  historical 
side  of  the  subject;  to  correlate  some  facts  relating  to 
the  requirements  to  be  considered  in  the  installation  of 
a  drying  plant.  A  seasoned  article  will  give  a  general 
view  of  some  of  the  more  important  systems  of  drying. 

Like  canning  and  refrigeration,  dehydration  is  a  method 
for  the  seasonable  and  geographical  equalization  of  the 
food  supply.  Each  of  the  three  has  its  important  field 
in  the  economic  life  of  our  population.  The  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  equalization  are  not  rivals,  but  allies;  each  will 
take  its  logical  place  in  the  economic  scheme.  Dehydra¬ 
tion  is  newer  and  less  familiar  to  the  public  than  the 
other  two,  but  it  is  on  its  way  to  attain  its  logical  place. 
As  Doctor  Wiley  said  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  last  January,  “If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  the  National  Canners,  I 
would  say  that  they  first  of  all  should  be  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  further  development  and  application  of  the 
dehydrating  process.”  I  believe  that  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  (and  probably  has)  to  those  whose  industries 
depend  on  refrigeration.  The  newer  development  may 
usurp  some  portions  of  the  present  uses  of  the  older  two, 
but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  three  will  supplement 
each  other  eventually,  as  they  rightly  should. 

In  One  Sense  an  Old  Process 

The  industry  in  one  sense  is  as  old  as  civilization,  and 
such  products  as  raisins,  dried  figs,  sun  dried  meats  and 
similar  foods  have  long  been  familiar  to  almost  all  peo¬ 
ples.  The  smoking  of  meat  is  a  process  of  much  the 
same  kind,  but  here  the  drying  is  supplemented  by  pre¬ 
servative  substances  occuring  in  wood-smoke.  The  pre¬ 


servation  of  meat  by  salting  or  pickling  is  another  story. 
In  many  of  the  oldest  processes,  artificial  heat  was  em¬ 
ployed,  but  in  no  case  are  these  products  exactly  com¬ 
parable  to  those  produced  by  modern  methods. 

The  question  of  terminology  has  been  disputed  at  some 
length.  It  may  be  said,  without  attempting  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  that  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  old,  crude  products  as  “dried,”  and  to  use  the 
term  “dehydrated  ’’with  reference  to  products  prepared 
with  a  greater  degree  of  care  and  with  more  precise  at¬ 
tention  to  scientific  control.  In  other  words,  the  present 
connotation  of  the  word  “dehydrated”  appears  to  imply 
the  removal  of  water  without  removing  or  altering  other 
substances  present.  Dessicate  means  the  same  thing  as 
dehydrate,  but  seems,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be 
somewhat  in  disfavor.  Good  usage  and  common  consent 
will  settle  the  question  of  nomenclature.  The  writer  em¬ 
ploys  the  word  dehydrate!  in  the  sense  of  removal  of  water 
with  the  minimum  loss  or  alteration  of  other  constituents 
of  the  product. 

Dehydration  Stimulated  by  World  War 

Interest  in  dehydration  was,  of  course,  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  World  War.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Masson  in  France,  as  early  as  1850,  dried  a 
great  number  of  vegetables  and  fruits  by  what  may  be 
termed  modern  methods.  He  then  subjected  them  to  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure,  producing  a  highly  concentrated  food 
product.  A  somewhat  similar  mixture  of  vegetables  used 
in  the  German  Army  is  stated  to  have  contained  25,000 
rations  in  a  cubic  metre.  Masson  dried  his  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  a  blast  of  warm  air,  generally  at  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  degrees  C.  Years  later 
Passburg  of  Berlin  obtained  excellent  results  with  vac¬ 
uum  drying  apparatus,  and  among  other  commercial  in¬ 
stallations  that  at  the  Guinness  brewery  in  Dublin  may 
be  mentioned.  From  such  beginnings  arose  the  modern 
dehydration  industry;  which,  with  the  war  as  stimulus, 
has  grown  enormously.  Much  work,  especially  educa¬ 
tional  work,  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  many  workers  in 
the  field  are  adding  new  scientific  information  almost 
daily.  An  enumeration  of  the  contributions  of  contempor¬ 
ary  engineers,  chemists  and  food  experts  to  the  subject 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Commercial  Advantages  Apparent 

The  commercial  and  economic  phases  of  the  subject 
are  so  apparent  and  have  been  considered  so  thoroughly 
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in  recent  literature,  that  they  need  hardly  be  emphasized 
here.  Not  only  must  we  consider  the  great  saving  of 
freight  charges  as  compared  with  canned  or  refrigerated 
products,  but  also  the  freedom  from  spoilage,  ease  of 
handling,  and  the  cheap  containers  which  may  be  used. 
But  to  realize  the  potential  value  of  dehydrated  products, 
the  dehydration  and  conditioning  must  be  properly  done 
and  under  scientific  control.  It  is  probable  that  the  great¬ 
est  advances  will  first  be  realized  in  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  manner,  rather  than  in  selling  direct  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  That  is,  in  such  cases  as  the  shipping  of  dehydrated 
products  to  manufacturers  of  jams,  jellies,  preserves, 
candy,  etc.  Their  use  in  the  kitchen  will  come  in  time, 
but  it  will  be  in  all  probability  a  gradual  development. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  shipment  of 
orange  and  lemon  peels  from  Italy  to  English  manufac¬ 
turers  of  marmalade.  The  present  method  of  shipment 
is  in  casks  of  brine,  and  the  saving  in  freight  and  stor¬ 
age  by  substituting  dehydrated  products  is  quite  evident. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  these  materials  must  be  de¬ 
hydrated  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  retain  their  es¬ 
sential  oils  and  flavors. 

The  use  of  banana  flour,  produced  from  dehydrated 
ground  bananas  is  another  example  of  the  same  sort. 
This  has  been  used  by  manufacturers  of  biscuits  and 
formed  a  valuable  invalid  food  in  French  military  hos¬ 
pitals  during  the  war.  It  can  undoubtedly  be  extended 
to  other  uses.  The  fact  that  only  bunches  of  a  particular 
size  are  shipped  to  northern  markets  gives  the  producer 
of  banana  flour  a  cheap  raw  material.  Dried  eggs  and 
dried  milk  are  already  familiar.  Hotels,  hospitals  and 
steamship  lines  are  using  considerable  quantities  of  dried 
vegetables.  Along  the  same  line  the  use  of  dried  fruits 
will  extend  to  the  ice  cream,  candy  and  baking  trades. 

Possibilities  in  Sugar  Beet  Industry 

Similarly  the  sugar  beet  industry  presents  enormous 
possibilities  in  equalizing  and  extending  both  the  area 
served  by  a  plant,  and  the  time  of  production  of  sugar. 
The  yield  of  sucrose  per  ton  of  beets  will  possibly  be 
increased  as  well,  where  dehydration  is  done  at  low  enough 
temperature  to  preserve  the  activity  of  the  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  enzyme. 

While  speaking  of  the  commercial  extension  of  the 
field,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Germany  dried  more  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  than  were  produced 
in  the  United  States — in  fact,  about  three  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  raised  in  this  country.  Potato  flour  is,  of  course, 
an  excellent  raw  material  for  alcohol.  Another  and 
still  almost  untouched  field  is  that  of  lobster  and  crab 
meat,  fish,  and  a  variety  of  meat  products.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  give  an  idea  of  what  I  have  called  the  com¬ 
mercial  development. 

The  second  method  is  the  utilization  of  waste  farm 
products  which  cannot  be  marketed,  or  which  are  thrown 
away  because  the  grower  does  not  command  the  price 
he  wants.  It  has  been  stated  that  approximately  half  our 
fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  reach  the  table.  The  causes 
of  this  are  many,  but  it  would  seem  that  cooperative  de¬ 
hydration  plants  in  farming  districts  could  prevent  much 
of  this  waste,  benefit  the  farmer,  and  be  made  a  paying 
proposition  at  the  same  time.  Farmers  often  would  rather 
let  a  crop  rot  than  take  too  low  a  price  for  it,  but  this 
condition  cannot  exist  indefinitely.  The  tendency  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  as  a  country,  we  are  be¬ 
coming  more  awake  to  the  necessity  of  the  prevention  of 
the  loss  of  valuable  foods.  It  may  well  be  said  that  our 
largest  industry  is  the  least  efficient.  To  see  acres  of 
rotting  potatoes  in  the  United  States  while  European  peo¬ 
ple  starve  is  an  indication  that  even  our  highly  developed 


systems  of  distribution  can  be  improved.  Dehydration 
is  not  a  remedy  for  all  ills,  but  it  has  its  place,  and  it 
has  not  yet  come  into  its  own. 

Dehydration  in  the  Home 

The  third  method  of  development  is  through  the  house¬ 
wife.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  be  the  slowest  of  the 
three.  Excellent  dehydrated  products  in  enormous  variety 
are  now  on  the  market.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  eaten  even 
one  of  them.  The  possibilities  are  enormous.  One  case 
may  be  cited.  In  preparing  a  vegetable  soup  or  stew  the 
cook  may  choose  from  a  dozen  vegetables,  picking  out 
whatever  combination  or  quantity  is  needed  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  dish  wanted.  Powdered  onion,  garlic,  mint,  peppers 
and  other  flavors  are  quickly  available  by  the  same  method. 
Any  quantity  may  be  used  whenever  it  is  wanted.  Home 
dehydration  is  only  another  step,  and  splendid  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  proper  equipment  and  the  proper 
instructions.  A  recent  book  treats  of  this  very  fully, 
and  in  addition  gives  numerous  tested  recipes  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  employing  dehydrated  products.  Which  of  these 
three  main  lines  of  development  will  give  the  greatest 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  a  few  of  the  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  location  and  equipment  of  a 
dehydration  plant.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  situated 
close  to  the  raw  material  which  is  to  be  dried.  This  is 
evident.  We  can  imagine  cases  where  a  product  of  great 
value  might  be  transported  a  considerable  distance  to  a 
plant,  but  this  is  in  all  respects  contrary  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  method.  Primarily,  it  avoids  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  water. 

As  regards  the  product  itself,  perhaps  the  first  factor 
to  consider  is,  what  degree  of  heat  it  will  stand  for  the 
duration  of  the  drying  period.  If  we  are  to  remove  water 
with  the  minimum  effect  on  flavor  and  cellular  structure, 
we  must  place  a  limit  on  temperature.  This  will  vary 
with  different  products,  and  according  to  what  method 
we  use  in  judging  the  finished  product.  A  strictly  chemi¬ 
cal  method  may  be  employed;  inactivation  of  enzymes, 
partial  hydrolysis  of  starches,  caramelising  of  sugar  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  regard.  Then,  too,  the  appearance  of 
the  finished  product,  both  dry  and  refreshed,  must  be 
considered;  also  its  color,  smell  and  flavor.  It  must  not 
be  “cooked.”  These  may  be  called  empirical  methods  of  • 
judging  maximum  temperature,  and  they  are  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  strictly  chemical. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  temperatures 
which  do  not  inactivate  the  enzymes  will  have  little  effect 
on  vitamines.  Recent  work  tends  to  show  that  oxidation 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  inactivation  of  the  latter. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  and  is  now  in 
progress,  but  as  each  product  presents  a  separate  problem, 
the  data  needed  are  many  and  varied. 

Moisture  in  the  Air  Important  Factor 

This  question  is  further  complicated  by  another  varia¬ 
ble,  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air  used  in  drying. 
The  temperature  will  vary  again  if  we  dry  in  a  vacuum. 
The  susceptibility  of  the  product  to  oxidation  at  different 
temperatures  presents  another  problem,  varying  widely 
with  different  substances,  and  here  again  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  is  a  factor.  It  is  clear  that,  in  at¬ 
mospheric  drying,  a  large  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
air  reduced  the  concentration  of  oxygen.  This  will  be 
referred  to  again.  Few  of  these  questions  can  be  set¬ 
tled  other  than  by  experimental  work.  A  perfect  combi¬ 
nation  of  moisture,  temperature  (and  other  factors)  for 
orange  peel,  may  be  a  very  bad  one  for  potatoes  or  apples. 
A  temperature  that  gives  us  a  splendid  vacuum  dried 
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banana  may  produce  a  black  sticky  lump  in  the  presence 
of  air.  In  short,  dehydration  requires  study  if  its  great¬ 
est  possibilities  are  to  be  realized.  I  am  sure  that  those 
working  'along  this  line  line  agree  with  me.  Drying 
at  too  low  a  temperature  may  unduly  prolong  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  may  even  produce  spoilage  in  some  materials. 

Next,  the  physical  state  of  the  product  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Liquids  will  be  discussed  separately.  Tomato 
pulp,  for  example,  may  be  called  a  semi-solid.  As  for 
solids,  the  state  of  division  will  affect  the  process.  Not 
only  the  size  of  the  slices,  cubes,  or  particules  must  be 
studied,  but  even  the  method  of  cutting.  Most  natural 
substances  show  a  distinct  grain,  and  whether  they  are 
cut  lengthwise  or  cross-cut  introduces  another  variable. 
These  facts  must  be  known  in  working  out  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  given  process.  The  amount  of  material  to  be 
handled  per  day  is,  perhaps  the  next  factor.  Discussion 
of  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  the  weight  of  water  to 
be  removed  is  another  side  of  this  question.  This  is  not 
altogether  determined  by  the  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  raw  product.  Just  enough  must  be  removed  to  secure 
a  product  that  will  keep.  Too  little  drying  will  result 
in  the  growth  of  moulds,  yeast,  and  bacteria;  too  much 
will  result  in  a  product  which  is  hard  and  brittle,  and 
which  may  be  difficult  to  restore  anything  approaching  its 
original  condition.  The  effect  of  products  of  combustion 
on  the  material  must  also  be  known.  Potatoes  dried  for 
the  fermentation  industries  have  been  made  in  Germany 
by  the  direct  action  of  gases  from  the  combustion  of 
coke.  This  is  presumably  a  very  economical  method,  but 
it  might  not  be  the  ideal  one  for  strawberries,  or  other 
fruits  possessing  a  delicious  flavor.  The  sort  of  final 
product  required  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  often 
govern  largely  the  method  of  drying  to  be  employed. 

Other  Considerations 

Still  another  factor  is  the  tendency  of  certain  materials 
to  dry  on  the  surface.  Through  this  dried  layer  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  moisture  penetrates  with  difficulty,  and 
when  such  products  are  stored  the  moisture  will  diffuse  to 
the  surface  and  spoilage  will  result.  Proper  humidifica¬ 


tion  of  the  air,  in  atmospheric  systems,  will  generally 
cure  this  trouble.  Here  again,  each  food  will  require 
slightly  different  treatment.  In  vacuum  dryers  almost 
no  trouble  is  experienced  from  this  source.  As  for  the 
quantity  of  heat,  in  all  systems  we  need  first,  enough  to 
maintain  the  desired  temperature,  secondly,  enough  to 
produce  the  required  evaporation. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned,  local  labor  conditions,  power 
available,  and  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  equipment 
The  way  in  which  the  material  has  to  be  treated  before 
drying  and  before  packing  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  layout  of  the  plant.  These  last  considerations  are 
those  which  affect  almost  all  mechanical  processes,  but  I 
have  tried  to  emphasize  some  of  the  principal  difficulties 
and  some  facts  that  must  be  known  in  the  proper  instal¬ 
lation  and  operation  of  a  dehydration  plant. 

Importance  of  Proper  Conditioning 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  speak  at  this  point  of  one  step 
in  the  process  which  is  almost  essential  in  all  systems. 
This  is  usually  called  conditioning.  When  the  materials 
have  been  reduced  to  a  predetermined  state  of  dryness, 
they  are  taken  from  the  trays  or  pans  and  spread  on 
frames  or  netting  in  a  cool  (preferably  dark)  room,  where 
good  ventilation  is  maintained.  This  room  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects,  and 
the  dehydrated  substances  must  be  protected  from  dust. 
They  remain  here  for  two  or  three  days — in  some  cases 
longer.  This  may  be  said  to  bring  them  to  a  sort  of  equi¬ 
librium  with  normal  atmospheric  conditions,  and  also  re¬ 
sults  in  equalization  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  mass. 
Turning  them  over  occasionally  so  as  to  present  new 
surfaces  is  advisable  during  this  part  of  the  process.  As 
a  general  rule,  this  operation  directly  precedes  packing. 
In  most  cases,  the  principal  requirement  is  that  the  con¬ 
tainers  should  be  proof  against  moths  and  other  insects, 
unless  they  are  to  reach  the  wettest  kind  of  climates,  or 
to  come  in  contact  with  actual  water.  The  drying  of 
meats  and  similar  products  will  be  referred  later. 

A  second  article  dealing  with  the  various  methods  of  dry¬ 
ing  foods  will  be  published  in  the  May  issue. 


Milk  Campaigns  are  Effective 

Many  Communities  Join  in  Combat  to  Eliminate  Undernourishment 

of  Children 


THE  story  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  eliminate  under¬ 
nourishment  in  growing  children  is  told  in  the  scrap¬ 
book  of  a  milk  specialist  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  who  has  cooperated  during  the 
past  two  years  in  more  than  forty  milk  campaigns  held  in 
cities  and  rural  districts  throughout  the  United  States.  All 
of  these  campaigns  have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  better 
health  for  children,  and  in  every  case  where  a  milk  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  put  on  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  milk,  which  has  amounted  to  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  in  some  cities.  What  this  means  to  the  health 
of  the  country  is  hard  to  measure,  for  milk  campaigns  put 
on  in  one  city  have  resulted  in  more  campaigns  in  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  and  rural  districts,  and  the  milk  week  has 
grown  into  a  lengthy  education  on  the  food  value  of  milk. 
Movement  Spreads  Rapidly 

The  milk  campaign  week  was  started  in  Connecticut  in 
1918,  when  six  cities,  the  first  of  which  were  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  organized  to  combat  undernourishment 


among  their  school  children.  The  movement  spread  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  Newport  took  up  the  work,  and  this 
campaign  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  campaigns 
in  four  New  Jersey  cities.  Boston  then  went  a  step 
further  and  put  on  a  twelve-months  campaign.  Among 
other  cities  which  have  taken  up  the  work  are  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Davenport,  Iowa  City, 
Akron,  Spokane,  Seattle,  and  Madison.  Other  cities  have 
planned  campaigns ;  and  Iowa  and  Kansas  put  on  a  State¬ 
wide  campaign  for  two  years,  with  splendid  results. 

Shows  Necessity  for  Milk 

What  is  behind  this  great  interest  in  milk?  Under¬ 
nourishment.  There  are  many  children  that  are  under¬ 
weight  and  undernourished.  A  survey  of  10,000  Chicago 
sch  ol  children  showed  that  40  per  cent  were  7  per  cent 
underweight,  and  the  investigators  were  surprised  to  find 
that  of  those  underweight,  57  per  cent  were  from  com¬ 
fortable  homes  in  the  residential  section,  and  only  16.2 
per  cent  were  from  the  stockyards  district.  “This  fact,” 
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says  the  milk  utilization  specialist,  “demonstrates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  teaching  more  about  the  value  of  foods,  for 
the  fault  here  was  not  poverty  but  ignorance  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  certain  foods  for  growing  children.” 

A  survey  conducted  in  New  York  showed  that  from 
1914  to  1917  the  percentage  of  undernourishment  had  in¬ 
creased  from  5  to  21  per  cent,  and  had  accompanied  a  de¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  in  milk  consumption. 

Undernourishment  is  not  confined  to  the  cities.  In  one 
of  the  counties  in  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of 
Kansas  it  was  found  that  of  639  children  in  30  school 
districts,  140  were  at  least  10  per  cent  underweight,  and 
only  42  per  cent  of  them  used  milk  every  day.  Also,  in 
three  townships  in  Iowa  51  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
underweight. 

Conditions  Must  Be  Right 

“From  figures  like  these  a  city  may  gauge  the  necessity 
of  a  milk  campaign,”  says  the  milk  specialist.  “A  cam¬ 
paign  is  never  conducted  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  unless  there  is 
a  local  feeling  that  it  is  needed.  It  is  then  made  certain 
that  the  milk  is  pure  and  wholesome,  that  the  supply  is 
adequate,  and  the  price  reasonable  to  the  producer,  the 
distributor,  and  the  consumer.  In  such  campaigns  the 
Dairy  Division  cooperates  always  with  the  State  agri¬ 


cultural  college,  and  the  college  gets  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  agencies.” 

“Two  important  reasons  for  undernourishment  in  chil¬ 
dren  are  poverty  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nour¬ 
ishing  properties  of  certain  foods.  What  milk  campaigns 
do  to  teach  the  value  of  milk  for  the  growing  child  is 
that  much  added  to  the  general  progress  of  child  welfare.” 

Value  of  Milk  in  the  Diet 

The  value  of  milk  in  the  diet  has  been  shown  very 
strikingly  in  the  milk-feeding  demonstrations  carried  on 
in  the  schools.  In  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  a  survey  in  a 
certain  school  district  in  May,  1919,  discloses  that  37  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  undernourished.  They  were  given 
a  school  lunch  of  milk  and  graham  crackers,  and  by  Sep¬ 
tember  the  percentage  of  undernutrition  had  fallen  to  25 
per  cent.  The  following  March  only  3.7  per  cent  were 
below  weight,  and  it  was  expected  that  all  would  be 
brought  up  to  normal  in  a  short  time.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  in  other  cities. 

The  value  of  milk  for  older  children  and  grown-ups  is 
brought  out  in  a  tribute  to  milk  from  the  president  of  a 
woman’s  college  in  the  South.  “For  67  years  we  have 
never  had  a  death  of  a  boarding  school  student.  We  have 
our  own  herd  of  dairy  cows.  What  milk  we  can  not  use 
we  sell.  We  went  through  the  flu  epidemic  safely  by 
keeping  dormitories  heated  evenly,  and  then  feeding  milk.” 


Canners  Announce  New  Membership  Plan 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been  made  of  a  new  plan 
of  membership  in  the  National  Canners’  Association 
which  will  mark  another  great  step  in  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 

Although  the  project  is  in  its  early  stages,  West  Coast 
packers,  representing  a  pack  of  over  16,000,000  cases,  in 
a  single  meeting  signed  applications  forf  membership  under 
the  new  plan.  The  first  individual  signature  received  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  was  from  a  prominent  packer  who 
signed  for  close  to  1,000,000  cases.  All  canning  districts 
will  be  thoroughly  canvassed. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  support  of  75,000,000  cases 
must  be  secured  in  order  to  make  the  plan  effective.  In 
this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  with  such  a  vast 
respect  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  with  such  a  vast 
representation,  the  entire  work  undertaken  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  case,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  dues  in  the  National  Canners’  Association. 

The  main  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  extensive  scientific  work  now  being  conducted.  The 
work  now  being  done  at  Stanford  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  it  is 
planned,  will  be  supplemented  by  similar  research  at  at 
least  two  other  universities — one  in  the  Northwest  and 
one  in  the  South. 

Cooperation  With  Health  Officials 

Under  the  new  plan,  in  order  to  make  the  research  work 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  there  would  be  created  immediately  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  boards  of  health,  giving  them  the  fullest 
tion  to  cooperate  with  the  boards  of  health,  giving  them 
the  fullest  information  with  reference  to  canned  foods. 
This  organization  would  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  in  touch  with  the  food  officials  so  as  to  give  them 
a  better  understanding  of  the  canning  industry  and  can¬ 
ning  methods.  It  is  considered  most  desirable  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  officials  be  secured  in  suppressing  un¬ 
sanitary  canning  methods. 


There  will  be  a  systematic  method  of  acquainting  phy¬ 
sicians  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  canning  and 
the  well  recognized  sterilization  methods  in  cannery  use. 
The  medical  profession  will  be  constantly  advised  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  research  work.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  information  having  to  do  with  the  correct 
diagnosis  in  alleged  canned-food  poisoning  cases. 

New  Membership  Requirements 

Under  the  new  plan  the  requirements  for  membership 
in  the  association  will  include  the  sanitation  of  the  plants 
and  the  use  of  wholesome  raw  materials.  Requirements 
for  membership  in  the  Rational  Canners’  Association 
have  heretofore  been  that  the  applicant  must  simply  be  a 
packer  of  canned  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 
Inspection  in  the  future  would  be  continued,  but  conduct¬ 
ed  on  a  somewhat  modified  plan.  In  the  past  many  pack¬ 
ers  had  the  idea,  because  of  the  daily  visits  by  inspectors, 
that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  police  work.  Under  the 
new  plan,  the  association  inspection  service  would  simply 
point  out  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  or  suggest  changes  in  the  plant  or  methods.  If 
the  requirements  are  not  complied  with,  the  lack  of  ob¬ 
servance  will  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  association  for  appropriate  action. 

Instead  of  the  present  seal,  the  membership  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  may  use  the  words  “Member  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association”  on  their  labels  and  stationery. 

Advertising 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  each  year  in 
advertising.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  as  a  whole  would  confine  itself  to  so-called 
institutional  advertising.  That  would  mean  a  strong  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  public  by  the  association  of  fundamental 
facts  with  regard  to  the  wholesomeness,  the  purity,  and 
the  food  value  of  canned  foods,  without  specifying  any 
particular  commodity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  various  sections  of  the  industry,  such  as  the 
corn  packers,  the  fruit  people,  etc.,  may  undertake  the 
advertising  of  their  own  commodity. 


'Sugola,”  a  New  Type  of  Sirup 


Description  of  the  Recently  Discovered  Process  of  Manufacturing- 

Commercial  Production  Begun 

By  C.  S.  HUDSON 
Consulting  Engineer,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — The  following  article  has  been  written 
especially  for  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  by  Dr. 
C.  S.  Hudson,  engineer  and  sugar  expert,  descriptive  of  the 
so-called  Brown  Duryea  process  of  the  manufacture  of  sirup 
from  starch — a  discovery  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  war.  Not  only  is  the  process  of  interest,  but  the 
project  also  bears  interest  because  of  the  utilization  of  a 
brewing  plant  for  manufacturing  a  food  product,  the  logical 
use,  it  has  been  claimed,  for  many  of  the  now  idle  distilleries 
and  breweries. 

WHEN  a  nation  throws  its  full  strength  into  war 
its  population  sooner  or  later  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  food.  The  efforts  of  obtain  sustenance  that 
have  been  put  forth  by  nations  whose  normal  food  supply 
was  being  interfered  with  by  war  have  led  time  and  time 
again  to  scientific  discoveries  of  the  first  rank  that  have 
permanently  bettered  man’s  food.  The  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  for  example,  was  an  outcome  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  Continental  blockade,  likewise  the  manufacture 
of  starch  sirup  or  glucose.  In  the  one  case  man  discovered 
an  economical  method  for  making  pure  crystalline  sugar 
from  a  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zones, 
something  which  was  not  known  before;  in  the  other  case 
he  learned  to  change  starch,  his  cheapest  and  most  plenti¬ 
ful  carbohydrate  food,  into  a  sirup,  glucose,  which  can 
be  used  in  many  valuable  ways. 

The  war  through  which  the  world  recently  struggled 
made  clear  again  the  fact  that  starch  is  still  the  basic  and 
most  abundant  carbohydrate  food;  there  was  not  during 
the  war  any  serious  shortage  of  starchy  foods,  potatoes, 
rice  or  maize  being  obtainable  in  nearly  every  agricul¬ 
tural  district.  So  far  as  can  now  be  forseen  starch  will 
remain  the  cheapest  carbohydrate  food,  unless  the  day 
comes  when  some  chemist  realizes  the  century-old  dream 
of  his  brothers,  and  works  out  an  economical  way  of 
transforming  cellulose  into  a  food. 


In  the  meantime  there  may  be  many  new  foods  that  can 
be  made  from  starch ;  indeed,  it  is  concerning  such  a 
product  that  the  present  article  is  written. 

Glucose  is  more  valuable  than  the  starch  from  which 
it  is  made  because  it  is  a  sirup  in  physical  properties,  is 
somewhat  sweet  and  can  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  sugar. 
But  glucose  is  not  sufficiently  sweet  to  satisfy  man’s  taste. 
Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  starch  could  be  changed  in 
a  factory  to  cane  sugar?  The  ripening  banana  does  this 
in  nearly  quantitative  yield,  and  so  do  many  other  fruits, 
but  these  changes  appear  to  depend  upon  cell  life  and  not 
yet  do  we  know  a  way  of  making  decoctions  of  enzyms 
that  will  change  our  potatoes  into  cube  sugar.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  that  has  been  made  to  this  very  desirable 
end  is  the  changing  of  starch  into  maltose,  something 
by  no  means  novel  because  the  malting  process  is  older 
than  written  history. 

Maltose  is  so  much  sweeter  than  glucose  that  one  really 
is  surprised  on  first  thought  in  recalling  that  the  glucose 
industry  developed  during  a  century  to  a  very  large  scale 
manufacture,  while  very  little  was  done  in  a  commercial 
way  towards  the  production  of  a  sweet  maltose  sirup  from 
starch.  The  writer  believes  that  the  reason  for  this 
overlooking  of  the  better  goal  may  be  found  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  production  of  a  maltose  sirup  is  a 
problem  of  chemical  engineering  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  chemical  engineers  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
work  on  the  problem  were  quite  occupied  either  with  the 
brewing,  the  distilling  or  the  glucose  industries.  Du- 
brunfaut  and  Cusenier  did  indeed  advance  the  subject 
greatly,  but  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  glucose  industry 
about  the  same  time  overshadowed  their  work. 

If  one  makes  an  aqueous  extract  of  sprouted  barley — 
so-called  barley  malt — and  evaporates  it  to  a  sirup,  the 
resulting  product  is  sweet  and  its  content  of  maltose  is 
high,  but  it  possesses  an  unpleasantly  strong  flavor  of 
the  malt  and  is  very  dark  in  color.  If  a  malt  extract  is 
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used  to  saccharify  a  starch  paste  through  the  conversion 
of  the  starch  to  maltose  by  the  enzyrn  diastase  present  in 
the  -malt  extract,  about  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  malt  per 
hundred  parts  of  starch  are  required  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  yield  of  maltose,  which,  however,  is  only  from  60 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  starch,  the  remainder 
being  largely  soluble  dextrins  of  no  sweetness.  A  sirup 
made  in  this  wray  still  carries  a  strong  malt  flavor  and 
much  color,  and  can  not  be  classed  as  a  bland  sweet  sirup 
•  for  general  use  as  a  sweetening  agent.  It  gives  to  soda 
waters,  for  instance,  a  characteristic  malt  flavor,  which 
impresses  one  disagreeably.  All  the  knowledge  pertinent 
to  the  making  of  such  a  sirup  was  known  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  general  method  as 
above  outlined  has  been  modified  in  such  ways  that  the 
resulting  sirup  can  be  used  for  general  sweetening 
purposes. 

The  principal  advances  in  this  art  are  the  result  of  the 
extensive  researches  of  Chester  B.  Duryea,  and  were 
disclosed  very  fully  in  a  United  States  patent  issued  to 
him  September  15,  1914,  number  1,110,756,  entitled  “Pro¬ 
cess  of  Producing  Maltose.” 

The  problem  which  confronted  Duryea  was  to  obtain 
in  the  enzymic  conversion  of  starch  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  maltose  and  a  correspondingly  low  percentage  of 
dextrin,  and  to  do  this  by  the  use  of  far  less  malt  than 
had  been  previously  employed.  The  extent  of  Duryea’s 
success  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
being  manufactured  a  new,  type  of  maltose  sirup,  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  “Sugola,”  of  approximately 
the  following  composition : 

Maltose,  70  to  76  per  cent. 

Dextrose,  2  to  6  per  cent. 

Dextrin,  1  to  4  per  cent. 

Water,  20  to  22  per  cent. 

Ash,  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent. 

Nitrogenous  substances,  0.3  to  0.8  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  composition  shows  “Sugola”  to 


be  a  new  type  of  maltose  sirup,  differing  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  maltose  sirups  of  the  past  in  containing  little 
dextrin  and  nitrogenous  substances.  The  most  important 
difference,  however,  is  not  indicated  by  the  chemical  com¬ 
position,  namely  the  flavor ;  the  taste  of  “Sugola”  is 
purely  sweet,  without  any  malt  flavor. 

The  improvements  which  Duryea  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  maltose  sirup  relate  principally  to  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  starch  preparatory  to  the  enzymic  hydrolysis; 
in  the  language  of  his  patent  he  worked  out  “a  process  of 
making  maltose  comprising  providing  thick  boiling  starch, 
modifying  said  starch,  purifying  the  modified  starch, 
cooking  the  purified  modified  starch  paste  under  acidic 
conditions,  neutralizing  the  cooked  purified  modified 
starch  paste,  saccharifying  the  neutralized  cooked  purified 
modified  starch  paste  by  enzymic  action,  and  finally  re¬ 
fining  and  concentrating  the  process.” 

The  development  of  this  process  to  large  scale  manu¬ 
facturing  has  involved  the  solving  of  many  difficult  en¬ 
gineering  problems.  H.  E.  Brown,  chemical  engineer,  has 
skillfully  carried  out  this  work  for  the  Sugola  Company 
of  America,  and  a  plant  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  buildings  and  using  a  large  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  former  Orange  Brewery,  is  now  in  operation.  The 
manufacturing  process  by  wEich  “Sugola”  is  made  may 
be  named  the  Brown-Duryea  process,  in  recognition  of 
the  work  of  the  two  chemists,  whose  painstaking  efforts 
have  finally  brought  success. 

The  Brown-Duryea  Process  For  Making  “Sugola” 

Starch,  or  materials  high  in  starch  content,  such  as  corn 
flour,  grits,  cassava,  etc.,  constitute  the  principal  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  The  first  step  in  the  process  consists  in  a  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  starch  by  a  so-called  “modification”  of  it, 
which  comprises  stirring  it  with  a  0.2  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  about  550  C.  during  about 
six  hours.  Impurities  are  dissolved  by  this  treatment,  and 
there  is  also  some  action,  not  fully  understood  at  present, 

upon  the  starch  granules,  which  causes  them  to  undergo 
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First  Floor  Plan  of  the  “Sugola”  factory,  rated  at  100  Tons  Capacity  per  Day 
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subsequent  cooking  and  saccharification  very  readily  and 
with  the  use  of  much  less  malt  than  would  be  required  if 
the  starch  were  not  modified.  The  temperature  used  in 
the  modification  process  is  slightly  below  the  pasting  tem¬ 
perature  of  starch.  After  modification  the  starch  and  acid 
mixture  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  soluble  substances 
and  washed  out  from  the  starch  granules.  Starch  thick¬ 
eners  are  used  for  this  washing. 

The  washed  modified  starch  is  next  subjected  to  limited 
acid  hydrolysis  at  about  124  to  1270  C.  with  a  0.04  per 
cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  gravity  of  about 
30  Brix.  The  dissolving  and  converting  of  the  starch  is 
allowed  to  proceed  until  the  specific  rotation  of  the  so¬ 
lution  decreases  to  about  156°.  By  this  procedure  it  is 
sought  to  convert  the  starch  largely  into  a  mixture  of 
maltose  and  easily  saccharified  dextrins,  stopping  the 
hydrolysis  before  much  dextrin  is  formed,  since  dextrin 
is  less  sweet  than  maltose.  The  small  content  of  dextrose 
in  “Sugola,”  2  to  6  per  cent,  has  its  origin  during  this 
conversion.  The  speed  of  the  hydrolysis  is  so  greatly 
influenced  by  the  temperature  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
blow  off  the  converter  until  the  temperature  drops  to 
about  120°  in  order  to  stop  further  hydrolysis. 
The  converters  are  of  glass  enameled  steel  construction, 
heated  by  steam  jackets  and  equipped  with  stirrers. 

The  converted  solution  is  now  neutralized  in  wooden 
tanks  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  after  which  it 
is  ready  for  the  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt,  which 
converts  the  dextrins  into  maltose.  An  aqueous  extract 
of  malt  is  made  by  treating  ground  malt  with  water  at 
about  55°  during  several  hours’  stirring,  and  the  addition 
of  this  extract,  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent  of 
dry  malt  per  hundred  pounds  of  dry  starch,  to  the  con¬ 
verted  solution  is  sufficient  to  cause  nearly  complete  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  the  dextrins  to  maltose  in  solution  of  a  grav¬ 
ity  even  as  high  as  30  Brix. 

Saccharification  is  carried  out  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50°  C.  in  wooden  tanks  equipped  with  stirrers  and  copper 
coils  that  may  be  used  for  cooling  or  heating. 

The  next  stage  after  the  saccharification  comprises  a 
filter-pressing  of  the  solution,  followed  by  a  thorough 
decolorizing  of  the  liquor  by  the  use  of  bone  char  or  suit¬ 
able  decolorizing  carbon,  employing  char  filters  where 
bone  char  is  used  and  filter-presses  for  the  decolorizing 
carbon.  The  char  and  carbon  are  revivified  by  heating- 
in  retorts.  In  addition  to  removing  the  color  from  the 
liquor  the  char  and  carbon  also  abstract  proteins  and 
flavoring  substances,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  malt 
flavor  in  the  finished  “Sugola.”  After  decolorization  the 
liquid  is  concentrated  in  a  triple  effect  Swenson  evapora¬ 
tor,  made  of  cast  aluminum,  to  a  density  of  about  50  Brix, 


is  then  filter-pressed  to  remove  any  cloudiness  and  finally 
concentrated  to  about  42°  Baume  in  a  finishing  vacuum 
pa.n  The  product  is  “Sugola.” 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Brown-Duryea  process, 
which  constitute  great  improvements  over  the  methods 
heretofore  employed  consist  in  the  use  of  modified  starch 
and  the  employment  of  a  limited  acid  hydrolysis  previous 
to  the  enzymic  saccharification.  Through  the  initial 
modifying  of  the  starch  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  acid  conversion  a  satisfactory  hydrolysis  at  low 
acidity  (0.04  per  cent.  Id  Cl)  and  temperature  (1270  C.), 
and  in  consequence  of  this  hydrolysis  the  action  of  the 
malt  diastase  takes  place  readily  and  thoroughly  in  so¬ 
lutions  of  high  concentration  (30  Brix),  which  allows 
much  economy  in  production. 

Uses  of  “Suigola” 

The  sweetness  of  “Sugola”  makes  it  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  As  an  ingredient  in  cakes,  confectionery, 
ice  cream,  preserves,  table  sirups,  soda  fountain  sirups, 
soft  drinks,  and  many  other  food  products,  it  should  prove 
of  much  value.  Its  freedom  from  malt  flavor  differenti¬ 
ates  it  completely  from  the  commercial  maltose  sirups  that 
have  been  on  the  market.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its 
wholesomeness  and  purity. 


Construct  Record  Bottle  Labeling  Machine 

The  Edward  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  con¬ 
structed  a  bottle  labeling-  machine  with  a  capacity  of  167 
bottles  per  minute,  said  to  be  the  largest  labeling  unit  in 
the  world. 

A  demand  for  a  machine  of  this  capacity  was  created 
by  the  increased  output  of  a  large  number  of  bottling  es¬ 
tablishments  located  both  in  this  county  and  abroad, 
as  the  demand  for  bottled  goods  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  various  establishments  in  question  were 
forced  to  increase  the  output  of  their  bittling  machinery. 

The  machine  labels  eight  bottles  at  one  operation,  either 
body  labels  only  or  body  and  neck  labels,  and  has  a  label 
holding  capacity  of  between  20,000  and  24,000  single 
labels,  or  sets  of  labels,  at  one  filling. 

The  output  of  a  300-barrel  pasteurizer  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  one  of  these  machines. 


New  Courses  Of  Study  In  “Food  Engineering” 

Development  of  food  engineering  will  be  undertaken  in 
new  courses  announced  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  courses  are  planned  with  the  special 
benefit  of  the  fish  and  packing  industries  in  view. 
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Directors  Selected  for  Food  Research  Institute 


^HE  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  announced 
that  the  election  of  directors  of  the  Food  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  which  is  to  begin  work  at  Stanford  University 
on  July  i,  under  an  agreement  between  the  university 
and  Carnegie  Corporation,  had  been  completed.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  board  will  comprise  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  and 
Professor  Joseph  S.  Davis,  iiqw  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  Rush  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1910. 
He.  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  War  Trade  Board  in  October,  1917. 

Dr.  Davis  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1908.  He  was 
an  instructor  at  Harvard  for  five  years  and  later  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  accounting,  statistics  and  elementary 
economic  theory. 

The  directors  will  have  authority  to  determine  the  sci¬ 
entific  policies  of  the  institute  and  the  problems  to  be 
studied.  One  of  them  will  be  in  charge  of  each  of  the 
three  separate  divisions,  which  will  take  up  the  physiology 
and  chemistry  of  nutrition,  the  chemistry  of  food  manu¬ 
facture,  the  economics  of  food  distribution  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  problems  of  agriculture,  as  related  to  these  interests 
and  to  the  problems  of  retail  marketing. 


Stanford  University  has  just  appointed  the  following 
members  of  the  advisory  committee :  Herbert  Hoover, 
Julius  Barnes,  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  J.  R.  Howard,  Dr. 
William  M.  Jardine  and  George  Roeding,  The  advisory 
committee  will  include  also  Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur,  president 
of  the  university,  ex-officio,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Angell, 
president  of  Carnegie  Corporation,  ex-officio. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover  who  first  suggested  to  Carnegie 
Corporation  the  need  for  such  an  institute,  which  will 
provide  a  fund  of  $700,000  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Barnes,  formerly  was  president  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation.  Dr.  Mer¬ 
riam  is  president  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
and  was  formerly  professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Dr.  Jardirie  has  been  an  educator  in  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Utah  and  Kansas  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
since  1918  has  been  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Mr.  Roeding  is  chairman  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Committee  of  the  State  of  California.  Mr. 
Howard  is  an  authority  on  agriculture  and  is  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus. 

(Further  reference  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg 
will  be  found  on  page  23). 


How  Welch  Added  a  New  Line  of  Products  After  50  Years’  Expe¬ 
rience  With  a  Single  Product 


tN  the  Fall  of  1869  two  men  were  very  busy  in  the  little 
back  kitchen  of  a  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  home.  After 
much  careful  work  they  had  pressed  a  quantity  of  espec¬ 
ially  selected  Concord  grapes  and  put  the  juice  up  into 
twelve  bottles  which  they  hermetically  sealed.  The  prod¬ 
uct  that  Dr.  C.  E.  Welch  and  his  father  had  made  that 
day  was  the  first  commercial  grape  juice. 

Those  first  twelve  bottles  were  mostly  used  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  little  Vineland 
Church,  but  other  churches  soon  heard  of  this  “unfer¬ 
mented  wine”  and  in  a  few  years  it  became  necessary  to 
purchase  a  hand  press  to  take  care  of  the  grapes  supply¬ 
ing  those  who  had  heard  of  it. 

After  a  number  of  years  it  was  found  advisable  to  move 
to  Westfield,  New  York,  where  a  greater  quantity  of 
Concord  grapes  could  be  obtained.  By  this  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  grown  from  back  kitchen  capacity  to  a  factory 
which  used  several  thousand  tons  of  grapes  each  season. 

Welch  experience  and  reputation  for  quality,  backed 
by  suitable  advertising,  soon  made  further  expansion  ad¬ 
visable  so  that  today  in  addition  to  the  main  plant  at 
Westfield,  there  are  plants  at  North  East,  Pa.,  Lawton, 
Mich.,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  and  land  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  new  plant  at  Springdale,  Arkansas. 

Years  of  research  resulted  in  a  discovery  just  as  our 
armies  were  making  their  way  to  Europe.  A  special  pro¬ 
cess  had  been  discovered  to  remove  crystal  grit  from  a 
pure  grape  preserve  and  carload  after  carload  of  this  new 
product,  Grapelade,  was  shipped  to  the  A.  E.  F.  Big  re¬ 
peat  orders  kept  the  Welch  plants  so  busy  that  none  of  it 
could  be- put  on  the  home  market  until  after  the  armistice 
had  been  signed.  Success  came  quickly  and  national  dis¬ 
tribution  was.  achieved  in  two  years. 

In  the  spring,  Welch  inspectors  visit  the  vineyards  and, 
with  the  grape  growers  who  are  showing  evidence  of  tak¬ 


ing  the  utmost  care  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards, 
contracts  are  made  from  Welch  grapes. 

After  the  grapes  are  picked,  they  are  not  touched  by 
hands  again.  On  arrival  at  one  of  thte  plants  they  arfe 
weighed  and  inspected.  Conveyors  take  them  through 
jets  of  cleansing  water  to  the  stemming  machines  where 
the  berries  are  separated  from  the  stems  and  dropped 
through  aluminum  pipes  to  the  stirring  kettles,  also  alumi¬ 
num  (all  piping  and  other  metals  with  which  the  grapes 
come  in  contact  are  aluminum.) 

The  kettles  heat  the  grapes  sufficiently  to  loosen  the 
rich  color  and  exquisite  aroma  that  lie  just  underneath  the 
skin  and  then  they  are  ready  for  the  machines  specially 
constructed  to  eliminate  all  skins  and  seeds. 

The  Grapelade-in-process  then  flows  through  more 
pipes  and  into  five  gallon  glass  carboys,  where  it  is  her¬ 
metically  sealed  and  stored  until  ready  for  use. 

More  specially-constructed  machines  extract  the  product 
from  carboys  and,  by  the  Welch  patented  process,  still 
another  set  of  machines,  remove  all  the  gritty  acid  cryst¬ 
als.  Fresh  aluminum  kettles  receive  it,  pure  sugar  is 
added  and  just  the  right  amount  of  heat  brings  it — with¬ 
out  any  loss  of  flavor — to  the  desired  consistency. 

There  remains  the  work  of  filling  jars,  labeling  and 
packing.  Grapelade  is  then  ready  for  the  family  table. 

The  almost  instantaneous  success  of  Grapelade  led 
Welch’s  to  develop  a  full  line  of  pure-fruit-and-sugar 
lades  based  on  the  principal  of  highest  quality  fruits  pitted 
or  shredded.  Peachlade,  Plumlade  and  Strawberilade 
are  from  the  whole  fresh  fruits  named  and  sugar.  Peach¬ 
lade  and  Plumlade  have  been  pitted  but  otherwise  they 
are  the  whole  fruit.  Then  came  Fruitlade,  Currantlate 
and  Blackberilade — all  of  which  are  blended  with  the 
grape  to  bring  out  the  full  tart  taste  of  the  fruits  and 
make  fewer  seeds.  Cherrilade  is  pitted  red  cherries, 
jelled  with  a  small  amount  of  grape. 


The  Food  Value  of  Margarin  and  of  the 
Fats  and  Oils  Used  in  Its  Manufacture 


By  J.  S.  ABBOTT 

Sec’y  Institute  of  Independent  Margarin  Manufacturers 


310,  505,  and  613  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  these  oils  are  hardened  (hydrogenated)  preparatory 
to  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarin.  They  are 
then  as  digestible  as  lard,  according  to  Halliburton  and 
Drummond.  And  lard  is  as  digestible  as  butter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  just  mentioned. 

Taste,  Looks  and  Texture 

Aside  from  these  rather  technical  units  of  measurement 
of  food  values,  foodstuffs  have  other  properties  which 
make  them  desirable  or  undesirable.  The  taste,  looks  and 
texture  of  foodstuffs  are  properties  that  make  for  or 
against  them  in  our  markets.  The  taste  of  margarin 
comes  from  the  ripened  milk  which  is  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  The  taste  of  butter  is  likewise  due  to  the  flavors 
which  are  developed  in  milk  or  cream  during  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process  preliminary  to  churning.  The.  texture  of  mar¬ 
garin  is  very  similar  to  that  of  butter.  Margarin  would 
look  like  butter  if  class  legislation  had  not  prohibited  the 
coloring  of  margarin  and  permitted  the  coloring  of  butter. 
Colored  margarin  looks  like  colored  butter.  Uncolored 
margarin  looks  like  uncolored  butter  except  when  cows 
are  on  green  pastures. 

Vitamines 

Within  recent  years,  nutrition  experts  have  discovered 
that  foodstuffs  contain  more  or  less  of  certain  unknown 


Facts  About  Margarin  Production 

Production  of  Margarin  Yearly  by  Countries 

Spain  .  2,640,000  1920 

United  States  . 391,283,000  1920 

United  Kingdom  (England, 

Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales)  728,000,000  1920 

Belgium  .  55,440,000  1920 

Germany  .  220,000,000  1900 

Norway  . . . , .  52,360,000  1910 

Netherlands  .  123,000,000  1900 

Denmark  .  87,302,000  1919 

Sweden  . . 74,345,000  1915 

Trade  Marked  Brands  of  Margarin 

In  1918  there  were  a  total  of  179  trade-marked 
brands  of  margarin  on  the  market  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  there  were  130  brands  of 
margarin  made  exclusively  of  animal  fats  and  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats.  There  were 
49  brands  of  margarin  made  exclusively  of  vege¬ 
table  fats. 

In  1918  there  were  nine  margarin  factories  that 
made  only  the  nut  oil  and  vegetable  oil  type  of 
margarin.  There  were  27  factories  that  made  ex¬ 
clusively  vegetable  oil  margarins  and  margarins 
made  of  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 


There  were  three  factories  that  did  not  make  an 
exclusively  vegetable  margarin. 

Number  of  margarin  factories  in  each  state  in 
September,  1920: 

California  . 4 

Colorado  . 1 

Illinois  . 16 

Indiana  . 2 

Kansas  . .... .  4 

Maryland  . 3 

Massachusetts  . 2 

Michigan  . . .  3 

Minnesota  . 2 

Missouri  .  5 

Nebraska  .  1 

New  Jersey  . 9 

New  York  .  4 

Ohio  .  7 

Oregon  . . * .  1 

Rhode  Island .  4 

Texas  . 1 

Washington  . 1 

Wisconsin  .  3 


Total 


73 


THE  writer  has  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
position,  digestibility,  and  food  value  of  margarin 
(also  called  margarine  and  oleomargarine)  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  butter.  Butter  of  course  contains  milk 
and  the  margarins  contain  animal  or  vegetable  fats  or 
both.  According  to  Luhrig  97.55  per  cent  of  margarin 
is  digestible  and  97.88  per  cent  of  butter  is  digestible. 
According  to  Smith  (1)  a  pound  of  margarin  containing 
83  per  cent  of  fat  and  1.2  per  cent  of  protein  had  a 
food  value  of  3525  calories.  A  pound  of  butter  contain¬ 
ing  85  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  1  per  cent  of  protein 
had  a  food  value  of  3410  calories.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  seldom  if  ever  any  butter  on  the  market  that 
contains  more  that  82  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  therefore  that,  measured  in  terms  of 
digestibility  and  calories,  the  units  of  measurement  of 
food  values,  margarin  is  always  equal  if  not  superior  to 
butter.  These  facts  were  recognized  by  such  well  known 
authorities  as  Barterelli,  Hulbgren,  Landergren  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  (2) 

The  digestibility  of  the  fats  and  oils  entering  into  the 
composition  of  margarin  is  likewise  quite  close  to  that 
of  margarin  and  butter.  The  digestibility  of  “neutral,” 
which  is  made  of  the  leaf  fat  of  swine  is  97  per  cent ;  oleo 
oil,  which  is  made  of  beef  fat,  96.8  per  cent ;  cottonseed 
oil,  97.8  per  cent,  coconut  oil,  97.9  per  cent;  peanut  oil, 
98.3  per  cent.  These  figures  are  found  in  Bulletins  Nos. 
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.and  still  unidentified  substances  commonly  called  vita- 
mines  which  play  an  important  role  in  the  growth  and 
health  of  man  and  beast.  Vitamines  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  fat  soluble  A,  water  soluble  B, 
and  water  soluble  C.  B  and  C  are  not  found  in  fats  and 
oils.  A  consideration  of  them  is  not  undertaken  in  this 
paper. 

Fat  soluble  A  is  found  in  greater  or  larger  quantities 
in  dozens  of  our  common  foodstuffs.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  published  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “fat  soluble  vitamines  (A)  are  found  in  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  and  certain  animal  organs  such  as  the  hearts, 
kidneys,  and  liver,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  fats  as  well 
as  in  green  vegetables.  They  also  exist  in  certain  seeds.” 
Except  in  the  phrase  “to  some  extent  in  other  fats,”  there 
is  nothing  in  the  above  statement  about  the  vitamine  con¬ 
tent  of  margarins.  The  fact  is  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  never  tried  to  find  out  by  re¬ 
searches  of  its  own  whether  our  margarins  are  efficient 
or  not  efficient  in  the  fat  soluble  vitamines.  Neither  have 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  the  several  states  done 
.so.  Even  the  nutrition  experts  of  the  United  States,  with 
one  of  two  exceptions,  have  not  investigated  margarins 
with  reference  to  vitamines.  One  of  them  said  he  had 
not  done  so  “for  obvious  reasons.”  If  the  reasons  are 
'“obvious”  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  them. 

Just  what  foodstuffs  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
the  fat  soluble  vitamines  A  has  been  the  subject  of  tedious 
investigations  by  nutrition  experts  for  about  io  years.  A 
compilation  of  all  the  work  done  on  this  problem  was 
made  and  reported  in  July,  1919,  by  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  jointly  by  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine 
.■and  the  Medical  Research  Committee  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  England.  (4)  This  authority  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  concerning  the  source  and  quality  of 
.A  in  our  various  foodstuffs : 

“The  primary  sources  of  fat-soluble  A  are  found  in 
the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  embryos  of  certain 
:seeds.  The  former  appear  to  be  the  richer  source,  but 
very  few  quantitative  data  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
substance  have  yet  been  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attach  a  definite  value  to  any  individual  food¬ 
stuff  as  a  source  of  fat-soluble  A.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  as 
their  value  as  sources  of  that  factor  is  in  all  probability 
directly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  diet  which  the 
animal  has  previously  received.  Thus,  the  milk  yielded  by 
a  cow  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  receiving  a  diet 
deficient  in  fat-soluble  A,  will,  without  doubt,  sooner  or 
later  show  the  same  deficiency. 

“The  following  tabulation  of  the  chief  foodstuffs  has 
"been  made  with  the  object  of  illustrating  the  distribution 
<of  the  fat-soluble  A  factor.  In  the  absence  of  quanti¬ 
tative  data  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
indicate  the  relative  values  of  the  foodstuffs  as  sources 
-of  the  accessory  factor  by  the  rough  method  of  positive 
and  negative  signs.  An  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
relative  values  has  been  made  by  the  employment  of 
.-more  than  one  such  sign  in  certain  cases. 


Foodstuffs  Containing 

Lettuce 
'Spinach 
Carrots  (fresh) 

Carrots  (dried) 

Onions 

Potatoes 

“Fat”  fish,  as  herring,  sal¬ 
mon 

Fish  roe 


Fat  Soluble  Vitamines 
Margarin  prepared  from 
animal  fats  other  than 
lard. 

Nut  butter  (variable) 
Mutton  and  beef  fat 
Cod-liver  oil  and  other 
fish  liver  oils. 

Herring  oil,  salmon,  or  cod 
oil 


Wheat  embryo 

Maize  embryo 

Rice  embryo  and  bran  (i.  e. 

so-called  rice  polishings). 
Wholemeal  bread 
Millet 
Bananas 
Nuts  (walnuts) 

Cheese  (prepared  from 
whole  milk). 

Eggs  (yolk) 

Eggs  (dried) 

Butter 

Cream 


Liver 

Kidneys 

Heart 

Brain 

Sweetbreads 

Linseed 

Linseed  cake  (after  expul¬ 
sion  of  oil) 

Peas 

Kidney  beans 
Soy-beans 
Cabbage  (fresh) 

Cabbage  (dried) 


“It  is  present  in  very  small  or  negligible  amount 
in  lard  (pig  fat)  and  in  vegetable  oils,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  linseeds  oil,  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  coconut 
oil,  palm  oil;  peanut  or  arachis  oil  is  reported  to  con¬ 
tain  it  in  larger  amount.” 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  above  that  the  Committee 
by  inference  stated  that  margarin  made  from  lard  does 
not  contain  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  It  also  stated  that 
the  vegetable  oils  are  deficient  in  the  fat-soluble  A.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  fat-soluble  A  content  of  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  has  been  the  subject  of  more  careful 
investigations.  Many  of  these  fats  and  oils  hitherto  re¬ 
ported  as  deficient  or  entirely  lacking  in  A  have  been 
found  to  be  rich  in  it.  Daniels  and  Loughlin  (5)  found 
that  rats  fed  on  a  ration  from  which  all  fat-soluble  A  had 
been  removed,  except  what  was  in  the  lard  of  the  ration, 
“grew  normally,  reproduced,  and  reared  their  young.” 
They  got  the  same  results  with  cottonseed  oil.  Both  of 
these  fats  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarins. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  there  are  some  who  are 
still  carrying  on  a  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  butter 
is  the  only  fat  that  contains  the  fat  soluble  vitamine.  Vol¬ 
ume  12,  No.  6  (Feb.  9,  1921),  of  the  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Journal  contains  the  following  false  statement: 

“Butter  contains  vital  food  substance ;  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  food.  No  child  can  grow  and  develop 
without  receiving  a  liberal  supply  of  this  vital  ele¬ 
ment,  the  principal  source  of  which  is  butterfat. 
Other  food  fats  do  not  contain  this  vital  substance, 
hence  there  is  no  substitute  for  butter.” 


Just  as  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  have  recently  been  found 
to  contain  quite  a  plenty  of  fat-soluble  A  to  promote 
growth,  reproduction  and  the  rearing  of  the  young  an¬ 
imals,  just  so  it  may  be  that  all  other  fats  and  oils  hither¬ 
to  reported  to  be  deficient  in  it  are  quite  efficient  in  this 
respect.  Likewise  the  same  kind  of  fat  or  oil  at  different 
times  and  under  varying  circumstances  may  contain  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  A.  Osborne  and  Mendel  have  sepa¬ 
rated  butter  fat  into  yellow  fat  rich  in  fat  soluble  A  and 
into  white  fat  which  is  deficient  in  it  (6).  It  is  not  pres¬ 
ent  in  some  grades  of  butter.  Steenbock  (7)  says  the 
vitamines  content  of  butter  varies  with  the  breed  and  feed 
of  the  cow.  He  reported  one  experiment  in  which  the 
butter  fat  of  a  cow  fed  exclusively  on  alfalfa  hay  did 
not  contain  any  fat  soluble  A  (8).  He  also  found  that 
butter  rich  in  natural  color  (not  the  color  added  to  it  by 
the  creamerymen)  is  also  rich  in  fat  soluble  A  (9). 
While  butter  to  which  creamerymen  add  color  is  general¬ 
ly  if  not  always  poor  in  fat  soluble  A.  Coloring  white 
butter  therefore  conceals  inferiority.  According  to  the 
States  and  Federal  food  and  drug  laws,  a  foodstuff  is 
adulterated  “if  it  be  colored  in  a  manner  whereby  dam¬ 
age  or  inferiority  is  concealed.”  White  butter  artificial¬ 
ly  colored  is  therefore  adulterated  butter. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  common  articles  of  food 
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contain  efficient  quantities  of  the  fat  soluble  A  vitamines, 
and  the  recent  discoveries  that  several  foods  hitherto  re¬ 
ported  to  be  deficient  in  them  have  been  found  to  be  rich 
in  them  doubtless  caused  Katherine  Blunt  (io)  to  make 
the  following  statement  in  her  closing  remarks  on  the 
Present  Status  of  Vitamines : 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  importance  to  the 
average  individual  of  giving  thought  to  these  three 
vitamines  in  choosing  the  diet.” 
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Methods  of  Testing  Flour  to  Determine  Quality 


WBITENESS  in  flour  is  not  necessarily  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  superior  quality — in  fact  in  many  cases  it 
shows  inferiority  and  the  possibility  of  bleaching 
or  other  processing  which  may  be  detrimental. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Jacobs,  director  of 
the  National  Cereal  Products  Laboratories,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dr.  Jacobs  recently  made  an  extended  study  into 
the  standardization  of  flour  and  flour  products. 

Early  traditions  connected  whiteness  with  superiority, 
because  in  the  older  days  of  the  milling  industry,  white 
flour  could  only  be  produced  from  the  central  portions 
of  the  wheat  kernel,  and  the  flour  which  came  from  the 
outer  portions  was  always  mixed  with  a  considerable 
percentage  of  bran,  screenings  and  other  by-products. 
This  central  flour  had  greater  strength,  that  is,  it  was 
capable  of  producting  a  light,  well  risen  loaf  of  uniform 
texture. 

Under  modern  methods  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
waste  from  the  outer  portions  of  the  wheat  and  render 
it  as  white  as  the  heart  flour,  so  that  today,  whiteness  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  indicating  freedom  from  refuse 
and  not  as  showing  other  flour  qualities. 

Some  millers  use  a  bleeching  process,  unless  its  use 
is  prohibited  by  law,  and  such  bleaching  is  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  if  the  bleaching 
conceals  inferiority  of  the  flour,  as  for  example  by  whit¬ 
ening  portions  to  make  them  look  like  flour,  and  in  all 
cases  bleached  flour  must  be  labeled  as  such.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  fallacy  of  holding  color  a  gauge  of  the 
value  of  flour,  durum  wheat,  introduced  into  this  country 
in  the  last  few  years,  produces  the  greatest  strength  in 
flour,  so  much,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  mix  it 
with  soft  wheats  to  prevent  toughness  in  bread,  and  du¬ 
rum  wheat  produces  the  yellowest  flour. 

How  to  Test  Flour 

The  most  satisfactory  test  of  flour  is  to  bake  it  into 
the  form  in  which  it  is  desired  to  be  used;  but  there  are 
other  indications  which  will  show  quality.  These  include 
color,  odor,  taste,  feel  and  granulation. 

Whiteness  may  be  considered  as  a  criterion  with  flour 
from  the  softer  wheats,  but  with  hard  wheat  flours,  the 
natural  color  is  creamy  or  yellowish  white.  An  ash  gray 
color  usually  indicates  refuse  matter,  and  the  presence  of 
the  latter  may  sometimes  be  detected  as  black  specks  under 
the  magnifying  glass. 

Good  flour  should  have  an  odor  and  taste  like  freshly 
ground  wheat.  It  should  be  free  from  sourness  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  odors. 

Good  flour  falls  apart  easily  when  squeezed,  but  retains 


the  impression  of  the  fingers.  Squeezing  is  a  good  method 
of  telling  hard  from  soft  wheat  flour,  as  hard  wheat  flour 
falls  apart  more  readily. 

Flour  should  not  contain  so  much  moisture  as  to  form 
pellets  when  rolled  in  the  hand.  Dampness  can  easily  be 
detected  by  thrusting  the  hand  into  a  quantity  of  flour. 

Good  flour  should  be  granulated  sufficiently  to  show 
some  slight  grittiness  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers: 
The  teeth  also  should  be  able  to  detect  grittiness.  This 
characteristics  more  noticeable  in  hard  wheat  than  soft 
wheat  flours. 

The  strength  of  flour  can  best  be  ascertained  by  mixing 
it  into  a  dough  with  about  half  its  weight  in  water  and 
kneading  thoroughly.  A  strong  flour  will  produce  an 
elastic  dough  which  will  hold  its  shape  in  the  ball  and 
will  not  stick  to  the  fingers.  Dough  from  weak  flour  will 
be  sticky  and  will  flatten  out. 

The  crumb  of  the  loaf  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  quality  of  the  flour,  the  color,  size,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  and  structure  of  the  cell  walls  being  considered. 

Classification  of  Flour 

Flours  are  customarily  divided  in  the  market  into  two 
classes,  soft  wheat  flours  and  hard  wheat  flours.  As  to 
quality,  the  grading  is  along  the  line  of  purity  with 
respect  to  bran,  germ  substances  and  other  refuse.  The 
main  grades  are : 

Patent  flours — High,  short  or  fancy;  standard;  long.. 

Straight  flours — Full,  regular  or  standard  straight; 
cut  straight ;  stuffed  straight. 

Clear,  or  bakers'  flour — First  clear;  second  clear. 

Low  grade  red  dog. 

These  terms  have  only  an  incidental  value  to  baking" 
qualities  or  culinary  properties  and  none  to  its  nutritive 
value. 

Patent  flours  are  from  the  central  portions  of  the  wheat 
kernal  and  are  very  free  from  refuse.  A  short  patent 
is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  smaller  and  more 
select  portion  of  the  flour  than  long  patent,  and  standard' 
patent  is  between  the  two  grades,  the  grade  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  percentage. 

Clear  grade  flour  is  composed  of  that  flour  producing 
portion  of  the  kernel  which  remains  after  the  patent  has 
been  removed  and  naturally  contains  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  refuse. 

Straight  flour  is  composed  of  the  entire  flour  producing 
portion  of  the  kernel.  A  “cut  straight”  is  one  which’ 
lacks  some  of  the  purest  strains  of  the  mill  run.  A 
“stuffed  straight”  is  one  to  which  some  clear  or  low- 
grade  flour  from  another  wheat  or  another  mill  run  has 
been  added. 


European  Research  on  Vitamines 

Several  of  the  More  Important  Contributions  to  Foreign  Journals 

Are  Abstracted 


Since  the  war  many  articles  have  been  published  in 
European  medical  and  scientific  journals  on  subjects  of 
diet  and  nutrition ,  in  which  consideration  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  vitamines  has  been  paramount.  Abstracts  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  important  of  these  contributions  have 
been  made  for  The  American  Food  Journal  by  Dr. 
Edivard  Preble  of  New  York  City. — Editor. 

VITAMINES  IN  RELATION  TO  SCURVY  AND  RICKETTS. 
R.  T.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
The  Maidens  and  Coombe,  U.  D.  Abstract  from  the  Medical 
Officer  in  the  Dental  Record  (English),  February,  1921,  vol. 
xli,  no.  2. 

The  author  refers  to  the  great  interest  in  the  subject 
•of  vitamines  at  the  1920  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Cambridge.  The  interest  of  the  general 
practitioner  in  these  subjects  lies  in  their  relationship  to 
the  diseases  scurvy  and  rickets  of  childhood.  Others  in¬ 
terested  are  members  of  the  welfare  societies  which  have 
to  do  especially  with  the  health  of  children.  The  author 
regards  the  field  as  one  which  is  practically  unworked 
and  submits  some  of  the  results  of  his  personal  experience. 
At  the  discussion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  the 
•concensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  vitamines  was  that 
absence  of  these  substances  from  the  dietary  was  one 
•cause,  but  not  the  sole  cause,  of  scurvy  and  rickets.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  is  not 
destructible  by  ordinary  heat  of  cooking,  for  thoroughly 
well-cooked  floury  potato  beaten  up  with  infants’  food 
has  the  ability  to  prevent  or  cure  the  scurvy  of  early 
childhood.  American  authorities  assert  that  milk  dried 
by  the  hot  air  process  loses  but  little  of  its  antiscorbutic 
properties.  They  add  that  cows  may  be  fed  on  antiscor¬ 
butic  fodder  to  the  advantage  of  infants.  In  regard  to 
rickets,  the  fat-soluble  vitamine,  when  not  over-refined, 
is  almost  a  specific  remedy,  for  this  affection.. 

Does  the  cause  of  these  affections  lie  in  the  mother, 
the  child  or  the  food?  The  mother  must  receive  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  fat-soluble  and  antiscorbutic  vitamine  and  the 
infant  must  be  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  mother’s 
milk.  The  hand-reared  infant  must  necessarily  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  both  kinds  of  vitamines. 

In  1917  the  author  became  superintendent  of  a  Surrey 
•county  welfare  center  for  infants.  There  was  at  the  time 
a  shortage  of  butter  and  milk  and  both  mothers  and  in¬ 
fants  appeared  to  be  undernourished.  Both  scurvy  and 
rickets  were  noticeable  in  many  infants.  Those  not  breast¬ 
fed  were  being  fed  on  condensed  milk  and  proprietary 
foods.  The  author  at  once  condemned  these  two  classes 
of  foods  and  placed  all  bottle-fed  babies  on  a  food  ration 
of  dried  milk  and  fruit  juice.  They  all  showed  improve- 
•ment  up  to  two  or  three  months;  after  which  their  con¬ 
dition  was  stationary.  Evidently  something  was  still 
lacking.  The  author  sought  to  change  the  source  of  the 
milk  from  cows  reared  on  the  lowlands  to  cows  grazed 
in  the  uplands — the  sole  reason  being  that  the  latter  are 
naturally  hardier  and  more  robust.  In  other  words  he 
selected  a  Devonshire  breed  which  produced  a  milk  no¬ 
ticeably  rich  in  fats.  Dried  milk  from  these  Devonshire 
cows  gave  superior  results  apparent  even  to  the  mothers 
of  the  children,  who  began  to  ask  for  it  in  preference 
to  the  other.  The  author  felt  the  necessity  of  an  extra 


source  of  fat,  and  added  a  preparation  of  red  bone  mar¬ 
row  extracted  from  the  rib  bones  of  the  calf  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  addition  of  malt  sugar. 

The  result  was  a  surprise,  for  not  only  did  the  babies 
improve  but  the  mothers  began  to  include  the  mixture  in 
their  own  diet.  At  present  the  formulae  for  a  4-hourly 
feed  for  these  babies  is  as  follows:  Milk  powder,  ij^ 
oz. ;  red  bone  marrow  2  or  more  teaspoonfuls  and  sugar 
1  oz.  with  1  pint  of  water.  To  this  mixture,  which  has 
a  close  resemblance  to  human  milk,  one  should  add  daily 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  orange,  lemon  or  turnip  juice. 

The  inspector  who  reported  on  the  state  of  these  in¬ 
fants  (numbering  77)  chanced  to  be  a  woman  physician 
who  found  no  evidence  whatever  of  scurvy  and  but  little 
which  pointed  to  rickets.  Of  three  doubtful  cases  two 
were  of  notably  tuberculous  ancestry  and  the  third  showed 
a  marked  lack  of  care.  The  lesson  is  that  the  milk  cow 
can  usually  be  made  to  prevent  these  deficiency  diseases 
and  that  in  the  bottle-fed  any  substitution  of  cow’s  milk 
must  be  made  along  vitamine  lines. 

LACK  OF  VITAMINES  AND  STARVATION 

Lumiere  made  a  report  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Paris,  on  November  30,  last,  with  the  title  “Avitaminosis 
and  Inanition”  (Bulletin  de  l’Academie  de  Medicine,  vol¬ 
ume  84,  number  38).  He  has  made  researches  on  this 
subject  for  years  and  finds  that  when  animals  are  fed  on 
food  deprived  of  vitamines  the  digestive  organs  become 
sluggish,  losing  their  natural  tone.  From  this  he  infers 
that  the  natural  function  of  the  vitamines  is  to  excite  the 
activity  of  the  movements  and  secretion  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Thus  the  digestive  fluids  are  no  longer  able  to 
break  up  the  molecules  of  the  food  substances  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  assimilation  by  the  body  at  large.  Despite 
the  taking  of  an  abundance  of  food  the  animal  deprived 
of  this  power,  virtually  starves.  Studied  in  the  pigeon 
the  phenomena  caused  by  absence  of  vitamines  include 
the  following:  Emaciation,  depression,  weakness,  spas¬ 
modic  lateral  movements  of  the  head,  etc.  The  paralyses 
and  incoordination  of  movement  are  seen  in  only  about 
a  third  of  the  birds  and  it  is  thus  an  error  to  look  on 
these  symptoms  as  essential  to  deprivation  of  vitamines. 
This  picture  of  disease  is  unlike  that  of  simple  starvation 
in  which  we  do  not  see  phenomena  like  moving  the  head 
and  paralysis,  and  this  discrepancy  requires  some  explan¬ 
ation.  The  theory  has  been  that  in  deprivation  of  vita¬ 
mines  certain  special  symptoms  appear  as  a  result  of  this 
shortage,  which  are  absent  in  simple  starvation.  Lumiere 
then  reversed  the  experimental  conditions  and  gave  the 
pigeons  plenty  of  vitamines  with  an  insufficiency  of  the 
regular  food.  The  result  was  that  in  two  weeks’  time 
the  paralysis  and  incoordination  of  muscular  action  in¬ 
variably  supervened.  In  other  words  the  paralysis 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  disease  beri  beri  in  man  is  not 
specific,  but  can  result  both  from  lack  of  vitamines  and 
lack  of  food  in  general.  Either  or  both  conjoined  can 
cause  the  phenomena  of  starvation. 

A  POROUS  STATE  OF  THE  BONES  DUE  TO  UNDER¬ 
FEEDING 

A.  Chelmonski,  of  Warsaw,  attending  physisian 
to  the  Infant-Jesus  Hospita  1  of  that  city,  de¬ 
scribes  a  new  bone  disease  which  developed  in  Poland 
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during  the  German  occupation  of  1917-18.  He  called 
attention  to  its  existence  at  the  time  and  now  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  it  in  La  Presse  Medicals  (Paris),  for 
February  9,  1921,  vol.  xxix,  no.  12.  When  this  affection 
first  appeared  and  long  afterward,  famine  conditions  were 
prevalent;  but  now  with  better  feeding  conditions  the 
malady  is  no  longer  encountered.  The  familiar  name 
given  by  the  author  is  “the  alimentary  disease  of  the 
bones”  while  the  scientific  term  proposed  is  osteoporosis 
alimentaria.  The  symptoms  comprise  spontaneous  pains 
in  certain  bones,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  chiefly  present  in  the  ribs,  the  sacrum  and 
occasionally  the  vertebrae.  These  pains  were  made  worse 
by  motion  and  pressure.  Others  of  the  bones  were  mostly 
spared.  Occasionally  the  skull  bones  showed  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  x-ray  showed  plainly  that  some  of  the  lime  of 
the  bones  had  been  absorbed,  and  the  same  fact  was  ap¬ 
parent  at  autopsies.  The  patients  all  presented  notable 
evidences  of  underfeeding  and  there  was  a  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  food  articles  containing  lime  and  phosphorous. 
When  placed  in  bed  and  given  sufficient  food  and  espe¬ 
cially  uncooked  dishes,  recovery  took  place  slowly.  The 
greatly  reduced  condition  was  evidently  responsible  for 
the  slow  response  to  treatment.  The  affection  was  pre¬ 
sumably  due  to  absence  from  the  diet  of  sufficient  or¬ 
dinary  food  as  well  as  of  mineral  matter  and  vitamines. 
The  same  famine  conditions  also  produced  a  condition 
closely  resembling  osteomalacia  in  which  the  bones  may 
become  flexible ;  but  since  true  osteomalacia  has  never 
been  attributable  to  underfeeding  this  second  type  of  bone 
disease  must  be  regarded  as  a  variation  of  the  first. 

THE  WATER  SOLUBLE  B  VITAMINE  CONTENT  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN  VEGETABLES.  Major  George  C.  Dunham,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.  The  Military  Surgeon,  February,  1921, 
xlviii,2. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  (amounts  of  vitamine  present  in  the  different 
food  products,  but  no  method  is  available  which  will  iso¬ 
late  the  vitamine  as  a  chemical  compound  in  measurable 
quantities.  Since  an  unknown  substance  isolated  from 
yeast  which  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  latter  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  vitamine  in  question,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter  by  the  meas¬ 
ured  result.  In  theory  the  amount  of  the  vitamine  in  the 
yeast  should  be  in  direct  proportion  with  the  artificial 
activity  of  the  yeast  as  shown  by  the  rate  of  multiplica¬ 
tion.  The  earlier  researches  appeared  to  show  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  law  but  subsequent  investigators  have  been 
unable  to  verify  it  and  a  definite  ratio  has  not  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  The  yeast  test  is  therefore  of  questionable 
value  and  investigators  have  been  thrown  back  to  the 
original  method  of  feeding  animals  and  birds,  which  line 
of  research  has  now  been  pursued  for  the  past  6  or  7 
years.  Many  of  the  results  of  this  method  are  sufficiently 
well  known.  The  research  for  the  water  soluble  B  vita¬ 
mine  has  usually  been  made  with  young  white  albino 
rats.  The  basal  ration,  satisfactory  otherwise  for  growth 
requirements,  is  devoid  of  vitamine  but  the  latter  is  in¬ 
dependently  administered.  By  varying  the  amount  of  the 
latter  the  growth  rate  can  be  studied,  after  having  first 
determined  the  normal  rate  of  growth.  (The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.)  If  the  animal  is 
growing  at  the  normal  rate  no  amount  of  extra  vitamine 
can  accelerate  this  rate  but  the  excess  vitamine  must  be 
stored,  because  after  the  diet  is  deprived  of  it,  the  animals 
continue  to  grow  at  the  normal  rate  of  any  time  up  to 
2  or  3  weeks.  Further  evidence  of  excess  of  vitamine  is 
seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  urine  and  bile. 

The  author  has  experimented  with  young  rats  with  the 


following  basal  ration:  casein,  20  per  cent;  starch,  61; 
butter  fat,  15  and  mineral,  matter  4.  In  the  absence  of 
vitamine,  growth  was  arrested  and  at  this  point  some 
vitamine-containing  vegetable  was  added  to  the  diet,  be¬ 
ginning  with  small  amounts  and  increasing  slowly.  After 
a  given  period  when  the  animal  ceased  to  gain,  500  mgm. 
of  yeast  added  to  the  ration  brought  the  growth  rate  up 
to  normal.  In  other  words,  when  compared  with  yeast 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  vitamine  in  the  given  vegetables. 
The  latter  comprised  potato,  cabbage,  carrots  and  canned 
peas — all  given  both  cooked  and  raw;  also  spinach  and 
turnip  which  were  given  only  when  cooked. 

The  important  truth  was  brought  out  that  more  or  less 
vitamine  is  lost  in  cooking.  The  greatest  loss  was  found 
in  boiled  potatoes  without  skins,  where  it  was  nearly  50 
per  cent.  In  boiled  potatoes  with  the  skins  and  in  baked 
potatoes  the  loss  was  about  a  third  and  boiled  carrots 
also  suffer  a  smiliar  loss.  The  loss  in  boiled  cabbage 
was  about  one-fourth,  while  cooked  canned  peas  lost  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  vitamine. 

If  the  vegetables  are  dried  and  compared  with  dried 
yeast  as  a  standard  with  a  value  of  20  units,  the  raw 
potato  contains  15.4  units,  boiled  potato  with  skins  10.5, 
baked  potato  10,  boiled  without  skin  8,  boiled  spinach  10, 
raw  cabbage  14.3,  uncooked  canned  peas  8.7,  boiled  canned 
peas  8,  and  boiled  turnips  9.5.  Hence  raw  cabbage  has 
more  vitamine  than  any  other  dietetic  article  tested,  for 
raw  potato  and  carrot  are  not  articles  of  diet.  Peas  lose 
much  less  vitamine  through  cooking  in  comparison  with 
the  other  articles. 

VITAMINES.  Office  International  d’Hygiene  Publique,  Nor 
veinber,,  1920. 

The  author  of  this  editorial  communication  mentions 
in  succession  the  original  discovery  that  paralysis  could 
be  caused  in  pigeons  by  giving  them  polished  rice  grains 
without  other  nourishment;  the  isolation  by  Funk  of  an 
active  principle  which  he  termed  vitamine  from  rice  bran 
and  beer  yeast,  which  could  cure  this  deficiency  disease; 
and  the  scurvy-like  disease  which  can  be  produced  in 
guinea  pigs  by  feeding  them  exclusively  on  cereal  grains 
and  bread.  The  sterilization  of  certain  foods  also  pro¬ 
duced  scurvy  in  infants,  although  such  foods  had  origin¬ 
ally  a  content  of  vitamine.  It  became  evident  that  the 
two  forms  of  vitamine  involved  in  the  foregoing  reports 
were  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  in  their 
absence  from  the  diet  two  distinct  diseases  were  set  up, 
one  of  which  presented  nerve  paralysis  while  the  other 
resembled  human  scurvy.  The  former  showed  much 
greater  resistance  to  heat  than  the  latter,  which  was  rap¬ 
idly  destroyed  by  the  ordinary  sterilizing  temperature. 
The  typical  food  source  of  the  anti-scurvy  vitamine  is 
orange  or  lemon  juice,  while  that  of  the  original  vitamine 
is  filtered  self-digested  beer  yeast.  A  mixture  of  the  two 
should  be  antagonistic  to  any  one  of  the  known  defici¬ 
ency  diseases.  The  paralyzed  pigeons  are  in  no  wise 
benefited  by  orange  or  lemon  juice,  nor  can  the  beer 
yeast  preparation  favorably  influence  scurvy.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  a  third  vitamine  which  had  no  favorable 
action  in  pigeon  paralysis  or  guinea  pig  scurvy  existed 
and  could  stimulate  the  growth  of  young  animals.  This 
so-called  growth  vitamine  comprised  two  elements,  one 
of  which  was  soluble  in  fats  and  the  other  in  water. 
The  former  is  known  as  A  and  the  latter  as  B. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  knowledge  was 
that  a  close  connection  existed  between  the  vitamine  of 
rice  bran  and  yeast  and  the  water  soluble  or  B  “growth 
vitamine.”  They  occur  in  the  same  classes  of  food  stuffs 
and  have  many  properties  in  common.  Apparently  they 
are  identical,  possessing  a  double  activity  over  growth 
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and  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be 
no  connection  between  the  fat  soluble  A  vitamine  and  the 
vitamine  of  fresh  fruit  juices.  This  leaves  us  then  with 
three  vitamines,  the  water  soluble  B,  the  fat  soluble  A 
and  the  anti-scurvy.  The  fat  soluble  vitamine  A  is 
equally  necessary  to  growth  with  its  water  soluble 
soluble  associate,  but  has  no  power  in  antagonizing  the 
pigeon  paralysis.  But  if  withheld  from  the  diet  of  small 
animals  there  is  producted  a  special  deficiency  condition 
characterized  by  emaciation  and  a  state  of  the  eyes  known 
as  xerophthalmia  (dry  inflamation  of  the  eyes).  We  knov) 
that  all  of  these  substances  produce  their  characteristic 
effects  in  very  small  quantities.  A  fact  as  yet  unexplained 
is  this :  when  deprived  of  vitamines  the  so-called  ductless 
glands  which  furnish  the  internal  secretions  or  hormones 
tend  to  disappear,  but  while  it  is  evident  that  the  vita¬ 
mines  have  a  stimulant  action  on  these  organs  the  same 
statement  has  been  made  still  more  strongly  of  the  glands 
of  external  secretion;  failure  of  the  digestive  fluids  is  one 
of  the  first  consequences  of  withholding  vitamines  and 
accounts  for  the  early  emaciation  seen.  The  most  im¬ 
pressive  fact  in  every  day  experience  is,  seen  in  nursing  in¬ 
fants  in  whom  heat  sterilization  of  cow’s  milk  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  scurvy,  the  latter  yielding  quickly  to  return  to 
unsterilized  milk  and  to  the  use  of  orange  juice. 

MODERN  QUESTIONS  OF  NUTRITION.  A.  Gurig  (Vienna). 
Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  February  24,  1921,  xxxiv,  8. 

As  a  result  of  underfeeding  during  the  war  statements 
about  nutrition  previously  accepted  as  final  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  doubt.  Thus  the  average  food  requirements 
found  in  tables  were  seen  to  be  too  high.  The  old  figures 
of  Voit  had  indeed  been  disputed  long  before  the  war 
through  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Chittenden,  Fletcher 
and  Hindhede,  although  these  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  protein  fraction,  and  to  some  extent  with  the 
fat.  Apparently  war  experience  has  not  proved  that  man 
can  flourish  on  a  smaller  number  of  fuel  food  units  or 
calories  than  the  tables  allow  him.  In  regard  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  protein  and  fat,  the  extensive  appli¬ 
cation  of  Hindhede’s  teachings  in  Denmark  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  nutrition  of  a 
nation.  The  war  shortage  in  other  words  did  not  con¬ 
firm  his  teachings,  although  he  is  able  to  show  certain 
good  results  of  undernourishment  in  the  previously  over¬ 
fed.  The  protein  requirement  of  the  individual  is  guess¬ 
work.  We  know  that  too  much  protein  is  irritating  and 
injurious  and  may  assume  that  130  grams  daily  is  the 
minimum  requirement.  If  too  little  is  taken  there  is  a 
loss  in  daily  calories  which  must  be  made  up  from  the 
carbohydrates  or  fat.  Contrariwise,  too  much  protein 
diminishes  the  tolerance  toward  carbohydrates,  for 
while  this  is  not  apparent  in  the  healthy  it  can  readily  be 
shown  to  exist  in  certain  diseases,  as  diabetes. 

In  Austria  fat  calories  are  now  among  the  cheapest, 
ranking  with  potatoes  and  cereals.  Sugar,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  very  foods  recommended  by  Hindhede  as 
the  cheapest  before  the  war,  are  now  from  two  to  five 
times  as  dear  as  fat.  The  subject  of  mineral  food  re¬ 
quirements  has  recently  become  prominent,  for  during  the 
war  there  was  known  to  be  a  shortage  of  lime.  This 
refers  only  to  the  lime  available  for  utilization  by  the 
body,  for  while  the  amount  actually  consumed  might  be 
up  to  the  requirement  the  consumption  of  plants  con¬ 
taining  oxalic  acid  was  excessive  and  the  combination  of 
the  latter  with  the  lime  led  to  the  elimination  of  this 
mineral  before  it  could  be  utilized.  Or  it  may  be  also  true 
that  under  insufficient  nourishment  the  cells  could  no 
longer  appropriate  enough  lime  for  their  needs.  In  any 
case  feeding  with  substances  rich  in  lime  could  not  rem¬ 


edy  the  state  of  affairs.  Probable  deficiency  in  dietetic 
phosphorus  is  contrasted  with  the  vast  waste  of  phos¬ 
phates  annually  through  the  Vienna  sewers.  Or  great  in¬ 
terest  was  the  deficiency  of  iodine  during  the  war.  As 
this  shortage  was  believed  to  favor  the  development  of 
goitre  the  school  children  were  given  annually  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  a  certain  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This 
precaution  certainly  did  cause  the  disappearance  of  nu¬ 
merous  cases  of  goitre  and  many  have  prevented  many 
others.  Old  people  were  made  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  iodine  as  a  result  of  underfeeding,  and  when  the  iodide 
was  prescribed  medically  for  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
etc.,  they  tended  to  develop  the  symptoms  of  overaction 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

In  regard  to  vitamines  these  are  derived  originally 
from  plants,  for  no  animal  is  able  to  form  them  in  his 
own  body.  Hence  the  vitamines  of  milk,  butter  and  meat 
come  originally  from  the  ( grass  on  which  the  cow  or 
steer  feeds.  Admitting  the  striking  symptoms  caused  in 
small  laboratory  animals  by  feeding  with  substances 
which  are  vitamine-free  the  author  states  that  certain 
other  species  of  animals  are  much  less  susceptible  to  this 
deprivation  and  advises  us  to  be  slow  about  accepting  this 
teaching  as  at  present  constituted.  Some  of  the  alleged 
deficiency  symptoms  are  simply  those  seen  in  deprivation 
of  iron  and  lime. 


Scientists  Endeavor  to  Improve  Canners’  Crop  . 

Developing  tomatoes  having  a  better  red  color,  pea 
strains  which  will  resist  “blight”  and  “root  rot,”  and 
many  other  problems  of  direct  interest  to  canners  are  now 
in  process  of  investigation  by  plant  specialists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  C.  G.  Woodbury,  head 
of  the  National  Canners’  Bureau  of  Raw  Products  Re¬ 
search,  who  recently  returned  to  Washington  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  through  the  Middle  West. 

In  connection  with*  the  tomato  pigment  studies,  Mr. 
Woodbury  stated  that  the  problem  is  “first  to  develop 
and  standardize  a  method  for  rapid  and  simple  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  lycopin  (red-color  pigment)  and 
second  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  constant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  different  strains,  and  if  so  through  pure  line 
breeding  to  isolate  and  propagate  the  strains  having  the 
greatest  amount  of  lycopin  and  consequently  the  best 
red  color.”  Botanists  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as 
well  as  scientists  in  other  places  are  now  engaged  in 
this  study. 

Outstanding  canning  crops  problems  were  discussed  at 
a  conference  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

It  was  decided  at  this  conference  that  among  others, 
the  needed  lines  of  investigation  are  fertilizers  and  ro¬ 
tation  to  insure  most  successful  production  of  canning 
crops  under  Michigan  conditions;  variety  improvement 
through  line  breeding  and  selection  of  sweet  corn,  peas, 
tomatoes  and  beans;  immediate  investigation  of  specific 
diseases,  such  as  corn  root-rot,  pea  “blight,”  tomato  leaf 
spot,  bean  mosaic  and  bean  anthracnose. 

Investigations  along  these  lines  by  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  promise  to  be  of  great  practical  helpful¬ 
ness  to  farmers  and  canners. 

“A  number  of  conferences  were  held  with  Professor  A. 
T.  Erwin  and  others  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  Iowa,  during  the  Iowa  canners’  short  course,  “Mr. 
Woodbury  stated.  Professor  Erwin,  who  is  head  of  the 
truck  crop  section  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  better  seed  stocks 
for  Iowa  canners,  determination  of  best  methods  of  cur¬ 
ing  and  drying  seed,  etc. 
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Flood  of  Food  Bills  in  Congress 

Many  Measures,  New  and  Old,  Introduced  at  Opening 
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OOD  questions  will  be  prominent  among  the  matters 
taken  up  during  the  special  session  of  Congress 
which  convened  on  April  u.  Immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  the  session  a  large  number  of  bills  dealing 
with  food  were  introduced ;  while  some  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  were  new,  the  greater  number  were  bills  which  had 
been  introduced  last  session  and  failed  of  action. 

The  food  question,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  next  few  months.  The  railroad  situa¬ 
tion,  tariff,  revenue  and  many  other  matters  of  national 
importance,  all  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  first 
named,  especially,  is  of  interest  to  the  food  industry, 
since  the  high  rates  which  now  prevail  materially  affect 
the  shipment  of  all  commodities  across  country.  It  actu¬ 
ally  costs  far  less  to  transport  most  commodities  from 
Europe  or  Asia  to  this  country  than  it  does  to  ship  a  like 
amount  from  one  section  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  bills  already  introduced 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  here  to  deal 
with  each  one  on  its  merits.  The  following  list,  how¬ 
ever,  will  acquaint  the  readers  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  with  the  measures  which  they  will  have  to  watch. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  written  three  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  that  many  more 
bills  may  be  expected  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  alone,  more  than  two 
thousand  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  more  than 
2,500  public  bills,  2,900  private  bills  and  forty-odd  resolu¬ 
tions  had  been  introduced  in  the  lower  House,  and  more 
than  600  bills  had  been  brought  into  the  Senate.  Out  of 
this  total  of  more  than  6,000  measures,  the  following 
dealt  with  food : 

H.  R.  No.  6 — Imposing  temporary  duties  upon  certain 
agricultural  products  to  meet  present  emergencies  (emer¬ 
gency  tariff  bill),  introduced  by  Representative  Young, 
of  North  Dakota. 


H.  R.  No.  10 — To  fix  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  as  the  single  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  by  Representative  Britten  of  Illinois. 

H.  R.  No.  11 — To  protect  the  public  against  false 
pretenses  in  merchandising,  under  trademark  or  special 
brand,  of  articles  of  standard  quality,  by  Representative 
Kelly  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  R.  No.  14. — To  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  live  stock,  live-stock  products,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  poultry  products  and  eggs,  by  Representative 
Haugen  of  Iowa. 

H.  R.  No.  4 — To  repeal  the  internal-revenue  taxes 
upon  wholesome  foods  and  the  special  license  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  producers  and  dealers  in  such  wholesome 
foods,  by  Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana. 

H.  R.  No.  43 — To  authorize  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  to  investigate  and  to  teach  the  science 
and  art  of  manufacturing  and  using  oleomargarin,  by 
Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana. 

H.  R.  No.  65 — To  amend  Section  8  of  the  pure  food 
law  of  June  30,  1906,  by  Representative  French  of  Idaho. 

H.  R.  No.  67 — For  the  protection  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  Representative  French  of  Idaho.  * 

H.  R.  No.  68 — To  punish  the  speculation  by  any  person 
or  body  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  cornering  the 
market,  by  Representative  French  of  Idaho. 

H.  R.  No.  147 — To  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  misbranded  ar¬ 
ticles  and  to  regulate  the  traffic  therein,  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Barkley  of  Kentucky. 

H.  R.  No.  168 — Levying  a  tax  upon  future  sales  of 
grain  on  any  exchange  or  board  of  trade,  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Dickinson  of  Iowa. 

H.  R.  No.  189 — Providing  for  a  tax  on  pure  fruit-juice 
beverages,  by  Representative  Hawley  of  Oregon. 

H.  R.  No.  213 — To  protect  fish  not  remaining  the  en¬ 
tire  year  within  the  waters  of  any  state  or  territory  and' 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  define  the 
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seasons  and  regulate  the  manner  and  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  taken,  by  Representative  Linthicum 
of  Maryland. 

H.  R.  No.  221 — To  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
fisheries  experiment  station  on  the  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  by  Representative  Lufkin  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  R.  No.  232 — To  promote  agriculture  by  regulating 
the  distribution  of  live-stock  products,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  poultry  products  and  eggs,  by  Representative  An¬ 
derson  of  Minnesota. 

H.  R.  No.  261 — To  tax  the  privilege  of  dealing  on  ex¬ 
changes,  boards  of  trade  and  similar  places  in  contracts 
of  sale  of  grain  for  future  delivery,  by  Representative 
Haugen  of  Iowa. 

H.  R.  No.  282 — To  prevent  the  hoarding  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  and  deception  with  respect  to  cold-storage  foods, 
to  regulate  shipments  of  cold-storage  foods  in  interstate 
commerce,  etc.,  by  Representative  Hutchinson  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.  R.  No.  2170 — To  establish  a  fish-cultural  station  in 
Louisiana,  by  Representative  Lazaro  of  Louisiana. 

H.  R,  No.  2297 — To  prevent  hoarding  and  deterioration 
of  and  deception  with  respect  to  cold-storage  foods  and  to 
regulate  shipments  of  cold-storage  foods  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  by  Representative  Sabath  of  Illinois. 

H.  R.  No.  2331 — To  regulate  grain  exchanges,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Steenerson  of  Minnesota. 

H.  R.  No.  2341 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
'Culture  to  establish  a  farm-produce  exchange,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Summers  of  Texas. 

H.  R.  No.  2343 — To  provide  that  the  United  States 
'shall  build  warehouses  in  conjunction  with  the  several 
•states  and  in  co-operation  with  farmers’  co-operative  as- 
■sociations  for  the  storage  of  farm  products  not  perishable, 
etc.,  by  Representative  Swank  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  R.  No.  2345 — To  establish  a  fish-culture  station  in 
Colorado,  by  Representative  Taylor  of  Colorado. 

H.'  R.  No.  2363 — Regulating  future  sales  of  grain — by 
Representative  Tincher  of  Kansas. 

H.  R.  No.  2364 — Providing  for  the  storage  of  certain 
grain  under  Federal  custody,  by  Representative  Tincher 
of  Kansas. 

H.  R.  No.  2365 — Providing  relief  for  owners  of  crop 
of  1917  before  announcement  of  Federal  price-fixing  pol¬ 
icy,  who  sold  such  wheat  after  August,  11,  1917,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Tincher  of  Kansas. 

H.  R.  No.  2373 — Authorizing  associations  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products,  by  Representative  Volstead  of 
Minnesota. 

H.  R.  No.  2439 — To  amend  Section  4  of  the  act  of 
May  9,  1920,  in  regard  to  adulterated  butter,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  King  of  Illinois. 

H.  R.  No.  2461 — To  establish  a  fish  hatchery  station 
in  Tennessee,  by  Representative  Byrns  of  Tennessee. 

H.  R.  No.  2471 — To  establish  a  fish-cultural  station  in 
Arizona,  by  Representative  Hayden  of  Arizona. 

H.  J.  Res.  No.  17 — To  authorize  the  sale  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  Representative 
Kahn  of  California. 

H.  Res.  No.  16 — Calling  for  an  investigation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations  and  associations  relative  to  the  con¬ 
trol  and  price  of  food  products,  by  Representative  Gould 
of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  No.  30 — Providing  for  an  investigation  by  the 
committee  on  agriculture  of  certain  cereals,  etc.,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Mason  of  Illinois. 

S.  No.  75 — Imposing  temporary  duties  upon  certain 
•gricultural  products,  by  Senator  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota. 


S.  No.  80 — To  establish  a  fish-cultural  station  in  North 
Dakota,  by  Senator  McCumber  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  No.  326 — To  prohibit  interstate  shipments  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  certain  food  products;  to  define  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  transportation  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
food  products ;  to  regulate  traffic  therein ;  to  define  and 
regulate  cold  storage,  and  to  regulate  dealing  in  cold-stor¬ 
age  food  products,  by  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee. 

S.  No.  328 — To  raise  revenue  by  taxing  certain  articles 
of  food  held  in  cold  storage,  by  Senator  McKellar  of 
Tennessee. 

S.  No.  329 — To  reduce  the  tax  on  oleomargarin,  by 
Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee. 

S.  No.  397 — Providing  for  a  fish-cultural  station  in 
Arizona,  by  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona. 

S.  No.  399 — Preventing  the  sale  of  grain  in  future 
markets,  by  Senator  Caraway  of  Arkansas. 

S.  No.  522 — Authorizing  the  licensing  and  control  of 
corporations  engaged  in  the  storing  of  food  products  for 
interstate  shipment,  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 

S.  No.  527 — To  establish  an  interstate  marketing  sys¬ 
tem,  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 

S.  J.  Res.  No.  12 — Authorizing  the  President  to  require 
the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  (Inc.)  to 
take  over  and  dispose  of  13,902  tons  of  sugar  imported 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  Senator  Wadsworth  of 
New  York. 

S.  J.  Res.  No.  13 — Authorizing  the  sale  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  by  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York. 

S.  Res.  No.  31 — Directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  the  present  high  freight  rates 
on  citrus  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  perishable  farm 
products,  by  Senator  Trammell  of  Florida. 


Secretary  Weeks  Recommends  Sale  of 
Canned  Meats  Abroad 

Efforts  may  be  made  to  dispose  abroad  of  the  eighty- 
one  million  pounds  of  surplus  meats  still  held  by  the  War 
Department.  All  attempts  to  sell  these  meats  in  this 
country  have  proved  unsuccessful,  only  a  small  amount 
having  been  disposed  of  here. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Kahn,  of  California,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Weeks  has  recommended  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  removing  the  present  prohibition  against 
the  sale  of  surplus  foodstuffs  to  foreign  countries  and 
conferring  upon  the  War  Department  the  “widest  au¬ 
thority”  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks. 

“The  War  Department  has  been  endeavoring  for  more 
than  two  years  to  sell  in  the  United  States  large  stocks 
of  surplus  canned  meats,”  wrote  the  Secretary.  “Every 
known  means  available  has  been  employed  to  move  this 
surplus  in  the  domestic  market.  It  has  been  advertised 
from  coast  to  coast  in  quantities  and  prices  which  would 
attract  all  classes  of  buyers.  The  War  Department  has 
even  attempted  to  dispose  of  these  meats  through  estab¬ 
lished  retail  stores. 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  market  these  meats, 
including  extensive  advertising,  there  still  remains  about 
81,000,000  pounds  surplus  in  the  War  Department  store¬ 
houses.  It  is  my  belief,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
canned  meats  have  now  been  on  the  market  for  over 
two  years,  that  the  American  public  has  conclusively 
shown  that  it  will  not  absorb  this  large  surplus.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  canned  meats  can  be  sold  abroad, 
providing  the  prohibition  is  removed. 

“In  view  of  the  above,  I  most  urgently  recommend 
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that  necessary  action  be  taken  by  Congress  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  the 
sale  of  surplus  foodstuffs  to  foreign  countries,  and  that 
the  widest  authority  be  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  enable  him  to  offer  these  meats  to  foreign 
countries  on  liberal  credit  arrangements.  It  is  believed 
that  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  spoilage,  these  meats 
should  be  disposed  of  preferably  to  nations  having  fair 
credit,  but  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  if  necessary 
to  any  nation  faced  by  serious  food  shortage,  even  though 
the  prospects  of  immediate  reimbursement  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  slight.  In  other  words,  that  in  the  disposal 
of  these  canned  meats,  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the 
matter  be  taken  into  consideration. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  more 


advisable  to  give  such  portion  of  the  meats  as  could  not 
be  sold  to  advantage  to  certain  under-nourished  nations, 
rather  than  see  this  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs  spoil  in 
our  warehouses.” 

Accompanying  his  letter,  Secretary  Weeks  transmitted 
a  resolution  which  he  suggested  be  passed  to  permit  the 
disposal  of  these  meats,  and  which  provided  that  (the 
Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  to  sell  to  any  foreign 
state  or  government  with  which  the  United  States  is  at 
peace  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
may  deem  expedient,  any  foodstuffs,  now  or  hereafter 
found  to  be  surplus,  which  are  not  needed  for  military 
purposes  and  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  domestic 
market. 


Dr.  Alsberg  to  Head  Food  Research  Institute 

Appointed  Director  of  Research  Work  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity— Resigns  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
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HE  resignation  of  Dr.  Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  director  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute,  to  be  established  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  deprives  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  one  of  its  most  important 
executives,  and  the  Government  of  an  official  whose  work 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  food  supply  of  the  country, 
while  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University  will  be  the  richer  by  the  services  of  a  man 
whose  studies  have  carried  him  into  every  phase  of  the 
food  question. 

As  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  since  1912,  Dr. 
Alsberg  has  delved  into  questions  of  food  production, 
adulteration,  and  distribution  from  every  ;angle.  As 
chief  enforcing  officer  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  the 
tea  act,  he  has  had  occasion  to  study  and  deal  with  foods 
and  drugs  from  the  angle  of  distribution,  while  as  head 
of  the  department’s  plant  chemistry  laboratory,  he  has 
contributed  invaluable  service  to  the  country  through  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  grain  elevator  fires  and  the 
development  of  methods  of  preventing  them,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  research  work  in  more  homely  questions,  ranging 
from  ways  by  which  farmers  may  tan  the  hides  from 
their  own  cattle  to  methods  for  feeding  cattle  with  cull 
potatoes  and  other  waste  products. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  organized  in  1862,  when 
four  or  five  men  were  able  to  handle  all  of  its  work.  At 
present  it  has  more  than  300  chemists,  bacteriologists,  mi- 
croscopists,  engineers  and  inspectors,  and  enjoys  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  more  than  $1,250,000  a  year  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  and  tea  acts  and  for 
research  work.  Problems  brought  to  the  bureau  today  for 
solution  embody  ideas  unthought  of  in  1862,  while  dis¬ 
coveries  made  and  proven  in  the  bureau’s  laboratories 
contradict  and  disprove  the  formulas  and  practices  ex¬ 
isting  during  the  Civil  War. 

Bureau  Has  24  Laboratories 

Twenty-four  laboratories  and  three  offices  in  Wash¬ 
ington  develop  the  facts  upon  which  the  decisions  and 
policies  of  the  bureau  are  based,  recommend  methods  for 


attacking  regulatory  problems  and  conduct  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  experts  of  the  bureau,  however,  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  laboratory  work,  but  make  inspec¬ 
tions  of  plants  where  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  are  made,  with  a  view  to  offering  manu¬ 
facturers  constructive  advice,  which  will  enable  them  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  processes,  improve  the  quality  of 
their  output  and  the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  and 
bring  their  goods  into  full  compliance  with  law. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  bureau  under 
Dr.  Alsberg  last  year  would  require  more  space  than 
The  American  Food  Journal  has  at  its  disposal.  More- 
than  two  thousand  cases  of  alleged  violation  of  the  food 
and  drug  act  were  reported  to  the  solicitor  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  action.  Many  thousands  of  cases  were  investi¬ 
gated,  of  course,  during  the  year  in  which  no  violation 
of  the  law  was  found.  More  than  22,000  samples  wer„ 
examined,  eight  thousand  being  found  illegal. 

Investigations  of  cottonseed  oil  were  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  new  laboratories  were  established  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.;  new  methods  of  stor¬ 
ing  and  transporting  eggs  and  poultry  were  devised  and 
urged  upon  producers  and  railroads,  and  methods  for 
distinguishing  re-made  milk  from  the  fresh  article  were 
worked  out.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  studies  under¬ 
taken,  and  probably  do  not  comprise  the  most  important 
investigations,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  give  some  sort 
of  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  work  performed  by  this  one 
bureau. 

Dr.  Alsberg  in  Government  Work  13  Years 

The  head  of  this  bureau  was  44  years  old  on  April  2,. 
having  been  born  in  New  York  City  in  1877.  He  has 
been  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  he 
was  31  years  of  age,  and  for  more  than  eight  years  has 
been  responsible  for  all  the  work  and  all  the  results  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  representing  its  Washington 
section,  as  well  as  a  member  of  numerous  other  chemical 
and  medical  societies.  He  was  secretary  to  the  section 
of  physiological  chemistry  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  and  has  held  other 
important  posts  from  time  to  time. 

Despite  his  rigid  adherence  to  a  routine  which  gives 
him  but  little  opportunity  for  outside  activities,  Dr.  Als¬ 
berg  has  found  the  time  to  write  numerous  scientific 
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articles,  both  alone  and  in  collaboration  with  other  in¬ 
vestigators,  among  them  being  the  following : 

Publications  Issued  Prior  to  Entering  the  Department 

“Zur  Chemie  der  Paranucleinsaure,”  P.  A.  Levene  and  C. 
L.  Alsberg-,  1901.  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Neitschrift  fur  physiolo- 
gische  Chemie. 

“Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Nucleinsaure,”  C.  L.  Alsberg, 
1901.  Archiv  fur  Experiment,  Pathologie  u.  Pharmakologie. 

“The  Influence  of  Cholic  Acid  Upon  the  Excretion  of  Sul¬ 
phur  in  the  Urine.”  C.  L.  Alsberg.  The  Journal  of  Medical 
Research,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  December,  1904. 

“Protein  Metabolism  in  Cystinuria,”  C.  L.  Alsberg  and 
Otto  Polin.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  1,  July  1,  1905. 

“The  Cleavage  Products  of  Vitellin,”  P.  A.  Levene  and 
C.  L.  Alsberg.  The  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  II, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  August,  1905. 

“On  the  Occurrence  of  Oxidative  Ferments  in  a  Molanotic 
Tumor  of  the  Liver,”  C.  L.  Alsberg.  The  Journal  of  Medical 
Research,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  March,  1907. 

“Concerning  the  Excretion  of  Phosphoric  Acid  During  Ex¬ 
perimental  Acidosis  in  Rabbits,”  R.  Fitz,  C.  L.  Alsberg  and 
L.  J.  Henderson.  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol. 
XVIII,  No.  11,  March  1,  1907. 

“Uber  die  Hydrolyse  der  Proteine  mittels  verdunnter 
Schwefelsaure,”  P.  A.  Levene  and  C.  L.  Alsberg.  Biochem- 
ische  Zeitschrift,  1907. 

“Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Guajak-Resktion,”  C.  L.  Als¬ 
berg.  Archiv  fur  Exper.  Pathologie  und  Pharmakologie, 
1908. 

“On  a  Globulin  From  the  Egg  Yolk  of  the  Spiny  Dogfish, 
Squalus  acanthias  L.,”  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  E.  D.  Clark.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  2  and  3,  October, 
1908. 

“The  Blood  Clot  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,”  C.  L.  Alsberg 
and  E.  D.  Clark.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  V, 
No.  4,  December,  1908. 

Publications  Since  Entering  the  Department 

“Agricultural  Aspects  of  the  Pellagra  Problems  in  the 
United  States,”  C.  L.  Alsberg.  New  York  Medical  Journal 
for  July  10,  1909. 

“The  Formation  of  Gluconic  Acid  by  the  Olive-Tubercle  Or¬ 
ganism  and  the  Function  of  Oxidation  in  some  Microorgan¬ 
isms,”  C.  L.  Alsberg.  Proc.  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  1909,  Vol.  VI,  p.  83. 

“Soluble  Chitin  from  Limulus  Polyphemus  and  its  Peculiar 
Osmotic  Behavior,”  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  C.  A.  Hedblom.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  November,  1909. 

“The  Determination  of  the  Deterioration  of  Maize,  with 
Incidental  Reference  to  Pellagra,”  O.  F.  Black  and  C.  L. 
Alsberg.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  199,  December, 
1910. 

“XV  Biochemical  Studies  Upon  the  Venom  of  Heloderma 
Suspectum,”  C.  L.  Alsberg.  Extracted  for  Publication  No. 
177,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  pp.  229-244. 

“The  Introduction  of  Maize  into  Italy  and  Pellagr,”  C.  L. 
Alsberg.  Southern  Medical  Journal,  April,  1912,  pp.  170-172. 

The  Relation  of  Barium  to  the  Loco  Weed  Disease.  “II. 
Laboratory  Studies  on  the  Relation  of  Barium  to  the  Loco- 
Weed  Disease,”  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  O.  F.  Black.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  Bulletin  246,  July,  1912. 

“Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Maize  Deterioration.  Bio¬ 
chemical  and  Toxicological  Investigations  of  Penicillium 
Puberulum  and  Penicillium  Stoloniferum,”  C.  L.  Alsberg 
and  O.  F.  Black.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  270, 
March,  1913. 


Dr.  Carl  O.  Johns  May  Succeed  Dr.  Alsberg 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Johns,  a  former  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
tendered  an  appointment  as  chief  of  that  Bureau  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  Dr.  Alsberg  is  to  remain  head  of 
the  Bureau  pending  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  offered  the  position 
to  Dr.  Johns,  who  has  not  yet  signified  whether  or  not  he 
would  accept.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  J.  K.  Haywood, 
chairman  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  among  others  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been 
advocated. 


Statement  by  Dr.  Wilbur  on  Food  Research 

Institute 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  makes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  new 
Food  Research  Institute,  established  by  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $700,000: 

“The  esablishment  of  the  Stanford  Food  Research  In¬ 
stitute  is  significant,  not  only  because  of  its  importance 
as  the  means  of  carrying  on  studies  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  all  phases  of  human  advancement  and  wel¬ 
fare,  but  also  because  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  West  as 
an  intellectual  center.  This  is  the  first  undertaking  of 
such  scope  and  far  reaching  influence  in  scholarly  re¬ 
search  work  that  has  ever  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stanford  University  is  proud  of  the  honor  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  it  through  the  establishment  of  the  Food 
Institute  as  a  part  of  its  activities. 

“The  Hoover  war  collection,  the  outgrowth  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  work  and  observations  during  the  war,  and  es¬ 
tablished  by  him,  is  already  one  of  the  largest  single  col¬ 
lections  of  documentary  material  bearing  on  the  economic 
phases  of  food  production,  distribution  and  consumption 
in  existence,  and  naturally  becomes  an  instrument  of  im¬ 
mense  value  and  possibilities  in  the  studies  which  the 
Institute  will  prosecute. 

“The  Pacific  Coast  will  thus  become  the  center  of  a 
wo  rid- wide  and  continuing  study  of  a  subject  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  every  sort  of  material  human  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  to  the  West  will  come  a  group  of  exceptionally 
qualified  students,  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  training  for  a  new  kind  of  public  service,  the  need 
and  possibilities  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Hoover  more  than  by  any  other  single  man.” 


Many  Ways  to  Use  Peanuts 

Peanuts  are  a  drug  on  the  market  just  now.  However, 
peanut  shippers  now  look  for  increased  consumption, 
which  may  mean  higher  prices.  In  round  figures, 
900,000,000  pounds  of  peanuts  are  grown  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  and  100,000,000  pounds  were  imported 
from  Asia  last  year.  About  50,000,000  pounds  of  roasted 
peanuts  are  consumed  annually,  say  marketing  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

More  than  100  different  methods  of  utilizing  peanuts, 
including  the  making  of  fancy  dyes  and  wood  stains,  pea¬ 
nut  milk,  coffee,  and  ice  cream  have  been  devised,  al¬ 
though  few  of  these  products  are  sold  commercially.  But 
peanut  oil,  peanut  candy,  peanut  butter,  salted  peanuts, 
peanut  cookies,  roasted  peanuts,  and  peanuts  in  a  number 
of  other  forms  run  up  the  annual  American  per  capita, 
consumption  to  3U>  pounds.  Every  time  certain  soaps  are 
used  the  consumer  is  partaking  of  his  3J4  pounds. 

Fully  half  of  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  Southern  States 
are  fed  to  hogs.  Large  quantities  of  peanuts  are  exported 
also,  1,074,007  pounds  having  gone  out  of  the  country 
during  the  month  of  January  alone.  Of  this  quantity,  78 
per  cent  went  to  Canada,  where  the  peanut  enjoys  copopu¬ 
larity  with  the  clove.  Cuba  took  14  per  cent,  Jamaica  2 
per  cent,  and  Bermuda  1  per  cent. 


A  warrant  has  been  issued  by  District  Attorney  W.  C. 
Zabel  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  charging  the  Schwahn  &  Sons 
Co.,  Eau  Claire,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  sausage, 
with  keeping  meat  in  storage  longer  than  the  legal  limit 
of  one  year.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  immediate 
prosecutions  promised  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  ground  that  many  Wisconsin  meat  deal¬ 
ers  are  selling  contaminated  meat. 


EDITORIAL 


The  Readjustment  in  Sight 

CTUAL  figures  at  hand  for  the  month  of  February  of 
this  year,  on  imports,  exports  or  merchandise,  busi¬ 
ness  failures,  etc.,  do  not  show  a  pleasing  state  of 
affairs,  compared  with  those  of  the  same  month  of  1920. 

When,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  state  of 
business  over  the  world,  and  realize  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  state  of  depression  following  an  unusual  in¬ 
flation  of  prices  and  cost  of  labor,  there  is  reason  for 
congratulation  that  conditions  are  no  worse. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  close  observation  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  storm  in  manufacturing 
and  industrial  circles,  the  most  encouraging  sign  being 
the  fact  that  the  readjustment  of  wages  and  prices,  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  a  reviving  and  stabilizing  of  industry, 
is  progressing  steadily,  and  without  serious  friction. 

A  notable  incident  of  the  month  was  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  meat-packers  and  their  employees,  by  which 
the  latter  accepted  a  moderate  reduction  in  wages.  This 
compromise  was  brought  about  by  negotiations  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  which  th.e  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  participated.  Another  was  the  decision 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  abrogating  wage  agree¬ 
ments. 

Agricultural  conditions  are  good.  The  winter  wheat 
crop  is  quoted  as  showing  a  record  condition,  and  at 
this  time  is  said  to  promise  a  larger  yield  than  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  favorable  reports  come  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  crops,  the  acreage  of  the  latter  being  increased, 
and  conditions  are  generally  favorable. 

The  movement  of  goods  in  the  retail  trade  indicates  a 
reserve  buying  power  and  that  stocks  are  being  reduced. 

Nor  is  there  the  amount  of  distress  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  much  unemployment,  nor  the  num¬ 
ber  of  business  failures  that  might  be  expected  following 
so  severe  a  depreciation  of  values. 

A  report  on  the  financial  and  business  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  issued  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  states  that: 

“The  second  quarter  of  the  year  opens  with  an  ap¬ 
preciable  gain  in  business  confidence.  Irregular  and 
contradictory  as  they  may  at  first  glance  appear,  the 
reports  from  various  sections  of  the  country  are  on 
the  whole  indicative  of  an  improved  situation.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  conditions  are  no  worse  than  they  were  a  month 
ago  and,  indeed,  the  element  of  greater  stability  is  so 
pronounced  as  to  lead  to  a  prediction  that  before  mid¬ 
year  a  definite  turn  for  the  better  will  be  demonstrated. 
There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  railroad  traffic,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  railroad  labor  situation,  because 
of  the  policy  of  retaining  efficient  workers  only.  Automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  are  reopening  their  plants.  Building 
operations  are  on  the  increase.  Farm  products  are  being 
disposed  of  under  pressure  of  a  large  new  crop,  and 


the  inability  of  the  banks  to  carry  both  the  hold-over  and 
the  new  products.” 

And  on  the  whole,  although  there  is  nothing  tangible 
to  justify  sanguine  predictions,  there  are  evident  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  long  sought- for  readjustment  is  at  least 
under  way. 


The  Proposed  Sales  Tax 

That  the  proposed  Sales  Tax,  despite  some  opposition, 
is  gaining  in  popularity  throughout  the  country,  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  many  ways  and  from  many  sources.  But 
whether  this  popularity  is  sufficient  to  swing  the  new 
measure  in  the  face  of  its  opposition,  is  another  question. 
This  tax,  as  it  is  proposed,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  excess  profits  tax,  which  a  great  many  manufac¬ 
turers  throughout  the  country  consider  irksome. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  struggle  to  substitute  the 
new  sales  tax  for  the  evidently  undesirable  excess  profits 
tax,  is  the  fact  that  in  Canada,  a  turnover  tax  is  favored 
by  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  business  profits  war  tax.  This  is  merely 
the  Canadian  way  of  telling  the  same  story.  The  turn¬ 
over  tax  and  the  sales  tax  are  practically  identical..  At 
a  conference,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
stated  that : 

“1.  The  business  profits  war  tax  act  shall  not  be  re¬ 
enacted. 

“2.  The  income  war  tax,  as  regards  corporations,  shall 
be  repealed. 

“3.  The  sales  tax  now  in  effect  shall  be  amended  and 
extended  sufficiently  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue.” 

The  public  attitude  toward  the  sales  tax  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 
That  company  sent  a  questionnaire  to  its  representatives 
in  1049  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
answers  sent  in  were  based  upon  expressions  of  opinion 
by  bankers,  lawyers,  engineers  and  business  men  of  all 
classes.  For  the  purpose  the  States  of  the  Union  were  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  geographical  districts — New  England,  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central, 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  West  South  Central, 
Mountain  and  Pacific.  To  the  question,  “Should  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  be  abolished?”  the  answer  from  every 
one  of  these  districts  was  “Yes.”  To  the  question,  what 
substitute  for  the  excess  profits  tax  would  be  favored, 
the  answer  from  every  district  was  “The  sales  tax.”  Flere 
is  a  pretty  broad  canvass  of  opinion,  and  the  answers 
as  given  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative.  But 
it  is  well  known  among  students  of  the  subject  that  the 
sales  tax  has  made  tremendous  progress  toward  general 
acceptance  during  the  time  that  it  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  marked  simplicity 
of  the  plan  and  its  obvious  equity  and  justice. 
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A  Statement  by  Secretary  Wallace  on 

PROTECTION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


DURING  the  next  six  months  we  shall  either  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
national  policy.  What  we  do  during  this  period 
is  very  likely  to  determine,  in  a  large  way,  whether  we 
shall  make  of  ourselves  a  “self-sustaining,  independent, 
self-reliant  nation  agriculturally,  industrially,  and  politi¬ 
cally,”  as  President  Harding  expressed  it  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  or  “whether  we  shall  continue  to  exploit  our 
agricultural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  life.”  Present  troubles  are  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  unprecedented  conditions  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nations  which  used  to  buy  most  of  our  surplus, 
paying  us  in  goods  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
our  own  enterprises,  are  in  bad  condition  financially. 
They  owe  huge  sums  of  money  to  us  and  to  their  own 
people.  They  need  all  the  money  they  can  raise  to  rebuild 
their  own  industries.  They  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  grow  their  own  food;  consequently  they  are  buying  as 
little  as  possible  from  us,  and  are  trying  to  sell  us  as  much 
as  possible.  They  want  to  send  us  goods  to  meet  their 
payments  of  interest  and  principal  and  to  pay  for  what 
they  now  buy.  They  must  follow  this  policy;  their  salva¬ 
tion  depends  upon  it.  They  will  compete  with  our  indus¬ 
tries,  both  in  our  own  markets  and  in  other  markets  which 
can  use  the  sort  of  goods  they  produce. 

Our  own  manufacturers  see  the  danger  to  them  in  this 
situation.  They  see  competition  becoming  more  and  more 
severe.  Naturally  and  properly  they  are  laying  plans  to 
meet  it  in  every  way  they  can.  They  want  a  tariff  which 
will  give  them  protection  against  cheap  foreign  goods. 
They  want  to  cheapen  their  own  cost  of  production  in 
every  way  possible,  and  therefore,  are  anxious  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  food  products  and  raw  materials.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  our  own  manufacturers  will  be  wanting  to 
extend  their  foreign  markets  as  far  as  possible,  especially 
during  this  period  of  financial  stress  at  home.  If  they 
can  send  ship  loads  of  their  manufactured  goods  to  the 
great  food  producing  countries  to  the  south  of  us  and 
bring  back  these  ships  loaded  with  food  products  produced 
on  cheap  land  and  with  the  cheapest  of  labor,  that  would 
seem  to  them  to  be  good  business.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  indeed,  if  we 
take  the  long  view  of  the  future  walfare  of  our  great 
industrial  and  manufacturing  regions,  such  a  policy  will 
be  very  bad,  indeed.  What  we  might  gain  through  tem¬ 
porary  enlargement  of  our  foreign  markets  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  will  be  lost,  and  much  more  with  it,  through 
the  lessened  buying  power  of  our  own  producing  popu¬ 
lation. 

TAKE  the  case  of  the  farmer  at  the  present  time. 
Last  year  he  produced  large  crops  of  all  kinds  at 
the  highest  cost  ever  known.  The  fading  away  of 
the  foreign  outlet  for  his  surplus,  together  with  other 
causes, has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  farmers’ 
products,  until  many  of  them  are  now  selling  for  less  than 
half  the  actual  cost  of  production.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  foreign  products  are  coming  in.  In  times  past 
we  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  our  great  surplus  and 
low  prices  are  in  themselves  sufficient  protection  against 
foreign  competition. 


We  can  not  say  that  now'  because  we  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
very  few  nations  of  the  earth  which  has  money  and  credit 
and  can  buy.  Take  the  case  of  wool,  which  furnishes  the 
most  easily  understood  illustration.  We  now  have  stored 
up  enough  wool  to  last  us  a  year  and  a  half  or  possibly 
two  years.  The  prices  for  wool  are  far  below  cost  of 
production.  Notwithstanding  this,  huge  quantities  of  for¬ 
eign  wool  still  are  being  brought  in  and  added  to  our 
surplus,  simply  because  we  have  the  money  to  pay.  Some 
of  it  is  passing  through  to  foreign  countries,  stopping 
here  just  long  enough  to  have  our  credit  applied  to  it. 
As  a  result,  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
facing  ruin,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  banking 
and  other  enterprises  of  the  great  range  country  means 
trouble  all  along  the  line. 

But  this  is  simply  illustrative  of  what  is  happening  to 
producers  generally.  The  cotton  growers,  the  rice  grow¬ 
ers,  the  tobacco  growers,  the  grain  and  live  stock  farm¬ 
ers,  the  dairymen,  the  cattlemen  in  the  range  country,  the 
producers  of  fruit,  all  are  being  compelled  to  take  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Prices  are  depressed  not 
alone  because  of  inactive  business  conditions  at  home,  but 
because  of  the  importations  of  competing  foreign  products. 

IT  IS  this  situation  which  must  be  considered  when  we 
take  up  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  whether  it  be  the 
emergency  tariff  or  the  permanent  tariff.  This  nation 
can  not  afford  to  permit  the  breaking  down  of  its  own 
agriculture,  even  if  for  a  time  we  can  buy  food  and  other 
farm  products  cheaper  from  some  one  else.  Just  now  we 
have  a  great  surplus  because  of  large  crops  and  reduced 
consumption,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  this  condition 
will  not  continue.  Before  the  war,  consumption  was 
rapidly  overtaking  production.  Our  population  is  growing. 
We  can  not  under  any  circumstances  afford  to  permit  the 
present  discouraging  conditions  to  continue  and  result 
in  greatly  decreased  production,  because  that  decreased 
production  may  mean  exhorbitantly  high  prices  within  a 
few  years. 

We  have  not  considered  as  we  must  the  heavy  additional 
burden  imposed  upon  producers  by  the  increased  freight 
rates  and  the  large  increase  in  other  marketing  changes. 
These  increased  rates  are  a  differential  imposed  upon  our 
own  producers  and  to  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  Take  corn,  for  example.  The  freight  rate  on 
corn  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  is  now  5.32  cents  greater 
than  it  was  in  1913,  an  increase  of  86  per  cent;  and  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  the  freight  rate  is  almost  23  cents 
per  bushel.  The  Argentine  corn  grower  can  lay  his  com 
down  on  our  Eastern  coast  for  about  a  third  of  the  ship- 
ing  cost  imposed  upon  our  own  Western  corn  grower. 
It  is  true  that  imports  have  not  been  large,  but  every 
cargo  of  Argentine  corn  which  reaches  our  coast  is  used 
to  depress  prices  of  our  corn  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  shipped  in. 

The  increased  freight  and  other  marketing  charges 
on  wheat  are  practically  the  same  as  on  corn,  and  is  of 
even  more  importance  on  wheat,  because  of  the  larger 
amount  exported. 
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Bill  in  New  York  for  Definite  Labeling  of 
Waste  Vinegar 

The  American  Cider  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  an  effort  to  obtain  passage  of  a  law  re¬ 
cently  introduced  in  the  New.  York  State  Legislature  to 
enforce  definite  labeling  of  waste  vinegar.  At  a  recent 
hearing  William  W.  Armstrong,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  cider  vinegar  manufacturers,  filed  a  brief,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  following  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  bill : 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  waste  vinegar  as  waste 
vinegar;  our  quarrel  with  waste  vinegar  is  because  it  is 
sold  as  cider  vinegar  and  finds  its  only  market  as  cider 
vinegar,  because  it  is  not,  never  has  been  and  never  can 
be  cider  vinegar. 

“The  word  “cider”  is  common  to  all  American  and 
European  languages.  In  every  language  and  in  every 
clime  it  has  meant  the  expressed  juice  of  fruits.  In 
America  it  has  always  meant  the  expressed  juice  of 
apples,  and  it  has  never  had  any  other  meaning. 

“Dried  chops,  skins  and  cores  are  the  by-products  of 
apple  evaporators.  Dried  skins  and  cores  are  commer¬ 
cially  known  as  waste.  They  contain  apple  sugar  and 
solids  which  are  of  value,  but  the  solution  obtained  by 
soaking  waste  in  water  is  not  cider,  for  the  precise 
reason  that  water  is  not  juice,  nor  is  the  vinegar  produced 
by  fermenting  this  solution  cider  vinegar  for  exactly  the 
same  reason. 

“We  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  criticise 
the  quality  of  waste  vinegar;  it  may  be  equal  or  superior 
to  cider  vinegar,  but  we  insist  that  it  should  be  sold  on 
its  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  well-known  merits,  or 
under  the  name,  of  cider  vinegar;  if  it  is  to  compete  with 
cider  vinegar  for  public  favor,  it  should  do  so  under  its 
own  name  or  on  its  own  merits. 

“Nor  do  we  care  whether  it  closely  resembles  cider 
vinegar  or  is  composed  of  substantially  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  closer  it  imitates  cider  vinegar,  the  more 
reason  for  preventing  the  deception.  The  most  dangerous 
counterfeit  is  the  one  most  difficult  to  detect. 

“Nor  does  the  fact  that  waste  vinegar  has  been  sold 
for  many  years  as  cider  vinegar  give  it  any  additional 
rights.  No  fraudulent  deception  ever  became  a  right 
through  repetition  or  long  continuance.  If  the  public 
has  been  deceived  for  years  into  purchasing  waste  vine¬ 
gar,  when  it  supposed  it  was  getting  cider  vinegar,  that 
affords  no  reason  why  the  fraudulent  practice  should 
continue. 

“For  more  than  ten  years  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  federal  government  have  forbidden  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  waste  vinegar  under  the  label 
of  cider  vinegar,  and  the  amendment  now  proposed  by 
these  bills  is  in  the  exact  language  of  the  federal  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  Our  own  Bureau  of  Farms  and 
Markets  approves  it  and  desires  it. 

“The  federal  government  has  seized  and  confiscated 
shipments  of  waste  vinegar  because  they  were  misbranded 
as  cider  vinegar  for  many  years  from  scores  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  it  is  suggested  that  because  one  manufac¬ 
turer  of  waste  vinegar  is  now  defending  such  a  seizure 
in  the  federal  courts  it  would  be  premature  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  in  this  state. 

“This  is  not  a  mere  trade  controversy.  It  is  a  contest 
for  honest  labels  and  fair  competition.  It  is  primarily  for 


the  purpose  of  permitting  the  public  to  know  what  it 
is  buying  and  to  enable  the  public  to  make  intelligent 
selection.  If  waste  vinegar  is  equal  or  superior  to  cider 
vinegar,  the  manufacturers  of  it  have  nothing  to  fear. 

“It  is  not  an  effort  to  drive  waste  vinegar  out  of  the 
market;  it  is  an  effort  to  compel  it  to  sail  under  its  own 
flag  and  win  recognition,  if  it  can,  on  his  own  merits. 

“We  do  not  attempt  to  say  what  that  label  shall  be;  it 
has  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  field  of  labels  from  which 
to  make  its  choice.  We  only  insist  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  sold  under  the  label  of  what  it  is  not — cider 
vinegar.” 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

Section  I. — Sections  seventy  and  seventy-one  of  chapter 
nine  of  the  laws  of  1909,  entitled  “An  Act  in  Relation  to 
Agriculture,  constituting  chapter  one  of  the  consolidated 
laws,”  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  laws  of  1916,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Definition  of  vinegars  and  adulterated  vinegars.  All  vine¬ 
gars  made  by  fermentation  without  distillation  must  carry 
in  solution  the  extractive  matter  derived  from  the  substance 
from  which  they  were  fermented.  The  terms  “cider  vine¬ 
gar,”  “apple  vinegar”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product 
made  exclusively  from  the  pressed  juice  of  apples  by  alco¬ 
holic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations,  the  acidity, 
solids  and  ash  of  which  have  been  derived  exclusively  from 
the  apples  from  which  it  was  fermented.  The  product  made 
from  dried  apples,  apple  skins,  cores  or  chops,  by  the 
process  of  soaking,  with  subsequent  alcoholic  and  acetous 
fermentations  of  the  solutions  thus  obtained,  is  not  entitled 
to  be  called  “apple  vinegar”  or  “cider  vinegar”  without 
further  designation,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  to  show 
the  material  from  which  it  is  produced.  The  dried  stock 
from  which  such  product  is  prepared  must  be  clean  and 
made  from  sound  material.  The  term  “sugar  vinegar”  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and 
subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  solutions  of  sugar,  sy¬ 
rup,  molasses  or  refiners’  syrup.  The  term  “malt  vinegar” 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the  alco¬ 
holic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentation  of  an  infusion 
of  marley  malt.  The  terms  “wine  vinegar,”  “grape  vinegar” 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the  alco¬ 
holic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
grapes.  The  terms  “glucose  vinegar”  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent 
acetous  fermentation  of  solutions  of  corn  sugar  or  glucose. 
The  terms  "spirit  vinegar,”  “distilled  vinegar,”  “grain  vine¬ 
gar”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  dilute  distilled  alcohol.  All  vinegars 
which  contain  any  added  drugs,  acids,  coloring  matter  or  in¬ 
gredients  not  derived  exclusively  from  the  substances  from 
which  they  were  respectively  made,  or  which  shall  contain 
less  than  four  grams  of  acetous  acid  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  vinegar  at  twenty  degree  centigrade,  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  for  consumption  else¬ 
where  than  within  this  state  of  such  acid  content  as  may  be 
elsewhere  required.  The  product  made  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  known  as  pyroligneous  acid,  or  acetic 
acid  derived  from  other  sources  than  fruit  grain,  vegetables, 
sugar  or  syrup  shall  not  be  sold,  offered,  exposed  or  had  in 
possession  for  sale  for  food.  Mixture  of  two  or  more  vine¬ 
gars  herein  defined  are  compounds,  and  the  packages  con¬ 
taining  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked  or  branded  with 
the  word  “compound,”  together  with  the  proportions  of  the 
vinegars  so  mixed,  in  addition  to  the  other  requirements  of 
section  seventy-two  of  this  article.  Packages  containing 
vinegars  made  from  wine  or  fruits  which  have  been  re¬ 
duced  with  water  must  be  plainly  marked  or  branded  "re¬ 
duced  to - per  centum  acid  strength,”  indicating  the  acid¬ 

ity  to  which  they  have  been  so  reduced,  or  words  equivalent 
thereto.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  imitation 
vinegar  prohibited.  No  person,  firm  lor  corporation  shall 
manufacture,  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  possession  for 
sale  in  this  state  any  vinegar  defined  herein  not  in  compli¬ 
ance  herewith.  1.  Any  adulterated  vinegar.  2.  Any  vinegar 
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or  product  in  imitation  of  cider  or  apple  vinegar  which  is 
not  cider  or  apple  vinegar.  3.  As  or  for  cider  or  apple  vine¬ 
gar  any  vinegar  or  product  which  is  not  cider  or  apple  vine¬ 
gar.  4.  Any  mixture  of  spirit  vinegar,  distilled  vinegar, 
grain  vinegar,  glucose  vinegar  or  other  colorless  or  nearly 
colorless  vinegars  with  sugar  vinegar,  cider  vinegar,  or  other 
colored  vinegars  or  with  /boiled  cider  or  dilute  molasses 
whereby  the  resultant  compound  is  so  colored  as  to  be  an 
imitation  of  cider  or  apple  vinegar.  This  act  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 


Illinois  Bill  Affects  Sale  and  Making  of 

Beverages 

A  bill  pertaining  to  State  license  for  venders  of  soda 
water  and  soft  drinks,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature,  section  I  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  fo  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  no  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture,  mix  or  bottle,  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  carbonated  or  still  beverages,  soda 
water,  fruit  juices,  fruitades,  ciders  or  other  soft  drinks 
within  this  State  without  having  first  secured  a  license 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  Any  manufacturer  without  the  State  of  Illinois 
who  desires  to  sell  his  products  within  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  either  directly  or  through  dealers,  shall  by  himself 
or  through  his  dealer  secure  a  license  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Act,  before  the  goods  shall  enter  the 
State.” 

The  license  fee  is  $25  per  year,  but  it  is  provided  that 
for  soda  fountains  where  soda  water  and  other  soft 
drinks  are  sold  mixed  for  immediate  consumtion  of  retail 
trade,  the  license  fee  shall  be  $5. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  reads : 

“For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  all  carbonated  beverages, 
soda  waters,  and  other  soft  drinks  with  the  exception  of 
table  waters ;  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters,  plain, 
still  or  carbonated  waters,  and  soft  drinks  known  as  cer¬ 
eal  beverages,  shall,  in  addition  to  flavoring  materials, 
acidulents,  coloring  and  other  harmless  ingredients  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Food  and  Dairy  Act  in  force  July 
I,  1917,  contain  a  quantity  of  sugars,  syrups  or  honey 
which  will  make  the  finished  product  equivalent  in  sweet¬ 
ness  to  the  sweetness  of  a  product  containing  not  less 
than  8  per  cent  of  sugar  as  defined  in  the  tentative  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  Illinois  Food  Standard  Commission  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  it  March  1,  1913.”  ’ 

Section  4  of  the  bill  gives  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
power  to  revoke  any  license,  either  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently. 

Retailers  are  not  subject  to  tax  who  sell  in  the  original 
packages,  or  in  an  unchanged  form,  the  beverages  of  a 
manufacturer  who  has  paid  his  license  fee. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  states : 

“No  bottle  shall  be  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  car¬ 
bonated  or  still  beverages,  soda  waters,  fruit  juices, 
ciders,  or  other  soft  drinks  in  which  the  metal  or  rubber 
part  of  the  stopper  comes  in  contact  with  the  beverage. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  carbon¬ 
ated  water  put  up  in  'siphons’  which  are  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  harmful  metals 
to  be  dissolved.” 


Sales  Tax  Proposed  in  Tennessee 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  Tennessee 
seeks  to  impose  a  sales  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
upon  the  retail  sales  price  of  any  commodity.  This  tax 
must  be  paid  by  the  retailer  and  would  apply  to  sales  of 
food,  candy,  soda  water,  and  every  other  thing  sold  at 
retail. 


Rhode  Island  Bill  Proposes  Permits  for 

Beverages 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Rhode  Island  Legis¬ 
lature  which  seeks  to  amend  section  15  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Law  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  manufacture  or  bottle  for  sale,  or  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  carbonated  or  non-alcoholic  beverage,  soda 
water,  grape  juice,  mineral  or  spring  water  either  plain 
or  carbonated,  or  any  other  soft  drink,  so-called,  without 
a  permit  from  the  board  of  food  and  drug  commissioners. 
Said  permit  shall  be  known  as  a  ‘bottler’s  permit’  and 
the  person  receiving  said  permit  shall  be  known  as  the 
‘bottler.’  Blank  forms  of  application  for  permits  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  board  without  cost.  The  fee  for  such 
permit  shall  be  ten  dollars  and  all  permits  shall  expire 
on  December  31  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  issued. 
Application  for  renewal  of  permits  must  be  made  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  and  every  year. 
The  fee  received  by  said  board  for  ‘bottler’s  permits’  shall 
be  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  All  permits  granted  here¬ 
under  shall  be  posted  in  conspicuous  place  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  the  bottler  so  that  they  may  readily  be  seen  by  any 
person  inspecting  the  premises.” 

The  above  bill  also  provides : 

“No  bottles  shall  be  used  in  which  the  metal  or  rubber 
part  of  the  stopper  comes  in  contact  with  the  beverage. 
The  provision  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  carbon¬ 
ated  or  vichy  water  put  up  in  siphon  bottles,  or  steel  soda 
fountains,  block  tin  lined.” 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
refilling  of  bottles,  etc.,  the  proporty  of  another  bottler. 


Butter  Bill  to  be  Introduced  in  New  York 

Waging  a  fight  to  bring  purer  butter  to  the  consumers 
of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Louis  Reed  Welzmiller,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  has  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  a  bill  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  Brooklyn  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association,  Mrs.  Welzmiller  said  that  the  only  pure 
butter  used  now  in  the  city  came  from  Denmark. 

“Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  butter  on  the  market  to¬ 
day,”  she  said,  “is  a  neutralized  cream.  This  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  butter  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  and  it 
was  only  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  the  truth 
came  out.  It  happened  that  the  British  Government  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  consignment  of  butter  from  this  country 
and  found  upon  analyses  that  it  had  been  neutralized.” 

Mrs.  Welzmiller’s  bill,  which  is  to  be  introduced  by 
State  Senator  John  Boylan,  will  read  in  part: 

“No  person  by  himself,  his  agent  or  employees  shall 
manufacture  for  sale,  or  expose  for  sale,  butter  that  is  a 
product  of  or  is  manufactured  from  cream  that  has  had 
added  to  it  a  neutralizer  for  the  purpose  of  or  with  the 
effect  of  neutralizing  or  destroying  inferiority  produced 
by  decomposition  or  putrefaction,  unless  he  shall  plain¬ 
ly  brand  on  the  package  in  which  this  butter  is  put  up: 
‘Butter  Made  from  Neutralized  Cream.’” 

The  smallest  letters  in  which  the  brand  can  appear 
must  be  three-eights  of  an  inch  square. 


Butter  Bill  in  Pennsylvania 

A  bill  has  been  reported  from  the  committees  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  and  passed  on  first  reading  which 
forbid  the  sale  of  butter  containing  more  than  16  per 
cent  water. 
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Other  Food  Bills  Introduced 

A  bill  is  under  consideration  in  the  Illinois  Legislature 
which  makes  it  “unlawful  for  any  corporation,  society 
or  association  organized  not  for  pecuniary  profit  to  hold 
any  meeting  or  an  association  of  its  members  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  or  with  the  intention  of  discussing 
the  means  by  which  they  may  regulate  or  fix  the  price 
of  any  article  of  merchandise  or  commodity.”  Any  cor¬ 
poration,  society  or  association  or  its  members  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  above  provision  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $500  nor  more  than  $1500,  and  any  member  “assist¬ 
ing  in  or  giving  his  consent  to  the  holding  of  such  meet¬ 
ing”  may  also  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

A  bill  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  amends  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law  in  several  particulars.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  standards  for  various  flavoring  extracts  are 
fixed,  but  do  not  include  imitation  or  synthetic  extracts. 
A  permit  from  the  clerk  or  recorder  or  county  audi¬ 
tor  is  required  for  all  persons  who  wish  to  buy  flavoring 
extracts  to  flavor  food  or  drink,  and  flavoring  extracts 
may  only  be  sold  by  pharmacists. 

A  revenue  bill  in  Tennessee  imposes  the  following 
privilege  taxes:  15  per  cent  upon  the  manufacturer’s 
price  of  cereals,  beverages  and  substitutes  therefor,  to  be 
paid  by  the  manufacturer;  10  per  cent  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  price  on  unfermented  grape  juice,  ginger  ale, 
carbonated  beverages,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer  or  importer;  2  cents  per  gallon  on  natural  and 
mineral  waters,  to  be  paid  by  the  producer,  bottler  or  im¬ 
porter;  1  cent  for  each  five  cents  or  fraction  thereof  on 
sales  of  soda  water,  ice  cream,  etc.,  to  be  paid  by  the 
owner  of  fountain  or  ice  cream  parlor  or  other  similar 
place;  15  per  cent  upon  the  manufacturer’s  price  of  candy 
to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  producer  or  importer,  or 
retailer;  15  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  chewing  gum,  to 
be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  importer  or  re¬ 
tailer. 


New  Milk  Bill  in  New  York  State 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  by 
Senator  Nathan  Strauss,  of  New  York  City,  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  complete  supervision  over  the  milk  industry  in 
that  State,  by  a  milk  arbitration  board  of  five  members. 
This  board  would  have  the  power  to  fix  rates  for  both 
producers  and  distributors  and  to  create  zones  in  New 
York  City  within  which  one  distributing  concern  or  an¬ 
other  would. have  exclusive  trading  rights.  It  would  be 
empowered  also  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  fluid  milk 
which  is  to  be  sent  into  the  market  and  the  proportions 
that  could  be  diverted  to  milk  product  industries  in  times 
of  emergency.  Besides  the  power  to  fix  rates  and  regu¬ 
late  the  traffic  generally,  the  board  would  have  sweeping 
powers  of  investigation  to  enable  it  to  recommend  or 
order  more  economical  handling  of  milk. 


Two  Food  Bills  Acted  Upon  in  Ohio 

Two  food  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  Ohio  Senate, 
and  now  go  to  the  House.  The  first,  the  Kryder  ice 
cream  standardization  bill,  was  amended  to  reduce  the 
butter  fat  requirement  from  12  to  8  per  cent.  The  other, 
the  Brand  bill,  standardizes  the  weight  of  bread,  fixing 
weights  of  loaves  at  16  to  24  ounces  or  multiples  of  one 
pound,  twelve  hours  after  baking,  and  requires  the  pur¬ 
ported  weight  to  be  printed  on  the  wrapper  or  bread. 

A  bill  providing  for  sanitary  regulations  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation  and  sale  of  food  was  killed  in 
the  House  in  the  Washington  Legislature  by  indefinite 
postponement. 


Seek  to  Amend  Tenessee  Revenue  Law 

An  amendment  to  the  Tennessee  revenue  laws,  of  in¬ 
terest  to  brewers  and  jobbers  of  beverage  or  soft  drinks, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  which 
seeks  to  impose  license  taxes  as  follows : 

Brewers  manufacturing  non-intoxicating  beverage 
drinks,  containing  hops  or  cereals  or  products  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  alcohol,  each  per  an¬ 
num,  $300. 

Wholesale  jobbers  of  soft  drinks,  sold  in  bottles,  in¬ 
cluding  non-intoxicating  beverage  drinks,  and  wholesale 
agents  of  bottlers  of  said  drinks,  where  same  is  the  main 
or  principal  business  of  said  wholesaler  or  agent,  in 
counties  of  60,000  inhabitants  or  over,  each  per  annum, 
$150;  in  counties  of  40,000  to  less  than  60,000  inhabitants, 
each  per  annum,  $100;  in  counties  of  less  than  40,000  in¬ 
habitants,  each  per  annum,  $75!  wholesale  jobbers  of  soft 
drinks,  where  same  is  only  a  side  line  and  not  the  main 
business,  and  who  pay  tax  as  wholesale  merchants,  in 
counties  of  60,000  inhabitants  or  over,  each  per  annum, 
$100;  in  counties  of  less  than  60,000  inhabitants,-  each  per 
annum,  $50. 


Test  Maryland  Canning  Law 

The  case  of  the  State  against  John  G.  Grimmel,  a 
canned  goods  packer  at  Jarretsville,  Md.,  is  considered  of 
great  importance  to  the  packing  industry  of  the  State, 
and  is  the  first  case  to  come  up  in  any  Maryland  court, 
under  the  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1920, 
relative  to  the  packing  of  tomatoes  with  other  contents 
than  the  juice  of  tomatoes. 

Grimmel  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  mixed 
water  with  his  pack,  and  Judge  Harlan  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Belair,  Md.,  suspended  sentence,  the  court  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Grimmel  had  suffered 
a  loss  of  3000  cases  of  tomatoes  which  the  pure  food  offi¬ 
cials  had  forbidden  him  to  market. 


Texas  Bill  to  Regulate  Baking 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  considering 
a  bill  to  regulate  and  make  sanitary,  buildings  and  rooms 
used  and  occupied  as  a  bakery,  for  the  manufacture  of 
bakery  products;  to  provide  for  pure  and  wholesome  in¬ 
gredients  of  bakery  products  and  the  cleanliness  of  re¬ 
ceptacles  used  in  the  handling.  The  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  impure  materials,  fixes  the  weight  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  fixes  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  its  pro¬ 
visions. 


Tax  Proposed  in  Pennsylvania  on  Brewed 

Liquors 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  ex¬ 
tends  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  so-called  “Brooks 
High  License  Law,”  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  per¬ 
sons  selling  at  retail  “vinous,  spirituous,  malt  or  brewed 
liquors,”  “not  containing  a  higher  per  centum  of  alcohol 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 


New  Labeling  Bill  in  Michigan 

Senator  W.  A.  Lemire  of  Escanaba,  is  responsible  for 
a  bill  introduced  into  the  Michigan  Senate,  relating  to 
misbranding.  Under  the  bill,  every  article  of  food  must 
have  an  accurate  label  showing  its  contents  and  the  quan¬ 
tity,  and  any  violation  of  this  bill  would  be  punishable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  statutes,  of  which  it 
would  be  a  part  if  passed  by  the  Legislature. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


These  Staude  machines  have  been  installed  in  the  pla  it  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Staude  Automatic  Folding  Box  Gluing  Machine 

The  growth  of  the  demand  for  package  food  products 
has  been  so  great  that  some  food  manufacturers  have 
been  led  to  put  in  considerable  of  their  own  equipment  for 
making  and  printing  cartons.  One  of  these  is  the  Shred¬ 
ded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  others  are  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Church 
&  Dwight,  Minute  Tapioca  Co.,  and  the  Frank  Tea  & 
Spice  Company. 

For  gluing  boxes,  such  as  are  used  for  foods,  drugs, 
etc.,  an  automatic  folding  box  gluing  machine  has  been 
devised  by  the  E.  G.  Staude  Manufacturing  Company, 
2675  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  successful  use  in  the  plants  of  the  companies 
above  mentioned. 

The  Staude  machine  performs  a  number  of  operations, 
eliminating  waste,  it  is  claimed,  and  speeding  up  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  high  degree.  It  takes  the  paper  stock,  feeding 
the  cartons  one  at  a  time  in  a  continuous  stream,  places 
the  adhesive  on  the  glue  flap,  folds,  seals,  counts  and 
stacks.  The  folded  cartons  are  stacked  in  vertical  piles, 
ready  to  be  removed  for  filling. 

Production  on  the  Staude  machine,  the  manufacturer 
states,  runs  from  200,000  to  250,000  per  day.  Greater 
production  can  be  obtained  on  the  smaller  cartons,  while 
naturally  production  slows  up  a  bit  on  those  of  large 
size. 

A  feature  of  the  Staude  machine  is  its  ability  to  handle 
odd-shaped  and  special  cartons.  It  handles  any  grade  of 
stock  made  up  either  in  square-end  or  tuck-in  style.  The 


Automatic  folding  box  gluing  machine,  which  handles  from 
200,000  to  250,000  boxes  per  day 


machine  can  be  operated  by  two  persons,  one  to  tend 
the  feeder  and  one  to  tend  the  stacker. 

Accompanying  illustrations  show  the  machines  at  work 
in  the  plant  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
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A  Weevil-Proof  Package  For  Cereal  Products 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  manufacturer 
and  packer  of  cereals  is  the  producing  of  a  package  which 
will  be  at  once  weevil-proof  and  practically  air-tight. 

Manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods  and  other  cereals 
have  found,  even  after  taking  the  greatest  pains  in  the 
sterilization  of  their  products,  before  packing,  and  care¬ 
fully  lining  and  sealing  the  package  itself,  that  great 
losses  are  sustained  through  the  return  of  goods  which 
have  become  infested  with  weevils.  So  important  is  this 
problem  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  investigating  various 
types  of  packages  in  an  effort  to  find  one  which  would 
he  actually  weevil-proof. 

It  has  been  found  that  perfectly  sterile  products  may 


Machine  Designed  For  Shrinking  on  of  “Pneutite”  Wrapper 
at  the  Iiate  of  30  a  Minute 

become  infested  by  weevils  through  being  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  other  packages  so  in¬ 
fested,  the  weevil  getting  into  the  package  through  the 
apertures  usually  found  at  the  corners  of  the  package. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  shown  that  the  only  weevil-proof  pack¬ 
age  is  one  in  which  every  seam  and  fold  is  thoroughly 
and  positively  sealed  by  a  shrunk-on  wrapper. 

The  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Norfolk 
Downs,  Mass.,  has  brought  out  a  new  package  which  can 
be  handled  on  its  standard  sealing  and  filling  machines, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  automatically  accomplishes  all  of  the 
many  requirements  of  an  absolutely  weevil-proof  pack¬ 
age,  including  the  application  of  the  shrunk-on  wrap¬ 
per,  above  mentioned. 

The  shell  itself  is  manufactured  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  chipboard,,  the  wrapper  being  printed 
on  an  ordinary  and  inexpensive  grade  of  paper, 
the  combined  cost  of  the  plain  shell  and  the 
printed  wrapper  being  no  more,  and  sometimes  less,  than 
the  cost  of  the  ordinary  printed  or  lithographed  carton, 
which  is  sealed  at  the  ends,  but  unwrapped. 

The  standard  equipment  manufactured  by  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  used  in  the  filling  and 
sealing  of  the  inner  shell ;  in  fact,  the  inner  shell  is  just  the 
same  as  the  standard  carton,  minus  the  printing.  After 
the  material  has  been  weighed,  and  the  carton  sealed,  it 
is  carried  to  the  tight  wrapping  machine,  which  shrinks 
on  a  wrapper,  thoroughly  sealing  every  seam  and  joint. 

The  top  of  the  shell  is  so  made  that  the  use  of  a  blunt 
knife  along  the  dotted  line  reveals  a  hinged  cover,  through 
which  a  spoon  may  be  inserted  to  remove  the  contents, 
or  through  which  the  contents  may  be  easily  and  ac¬ 
curately  poured. 


The  manufacturer  states  that  this  package  combines 
all  of  the  essentials  necessary  in  a  satisfactory  package 
for  cereals  and  other  materials  requiring  practically  air¬ 
tight  and  weevil-proof  protection.  The  economical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  package  are  also  emphasized.  It  packs  closely 
in  the  shipping  container,  thus  saving  about  20  per  cent 
of  outward  shipping  and  storage  expense  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber  and  retailer. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  machine  de¬ 
signed  for  the  shrinking  on  of  the  “Pneutite”  wrapper  at 
the  rate  of  30  packages  a  minute. 

After  the  application  of  the  wrapper,  the  package  im¬ 
mediately  passes  into  a  dryer,  fitted  with  revolving 
shelves,  through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  dry,  warm 
air  is  drawn,  which  gradually  and  thoroughly  dries  the 
wrapper,  which,  in  drying,  shrinks  and  adheres  to  every 
contacting  surface,  removing  all  wrinkles  and  rendering 
the  package  insect-proof  and  practically  air-tight. 


Machine  For  Manufacturing  Paper  Barrels 

The  Snyderfiba  Corporation,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  designed  a  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  drums  and  barrels  of  all  dimensions,  from  10 
inches  to  19^  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  lengths  up  to 
30  inches. 

It  is  said  that  the  packages  produced  by  this  machine 
are  absolutely  uniform  in  size,  shape,  cubical  contents 
and  appearance.  They  are  tight,  sift-proof  and  vermin- 
proof,  and  can  be  made  a  distinctive  color,  and  heavy 
or  light,  according  to  the  load  intended.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  for  them  that  once  coopered  and  stored  in 
a  warehouse,  they  will  not  shrink  and  require  recoopering 
before  shipping  out.  They  require  no  inside  paper  lining, 
are  smooth  and  clean,  without  splinters  to  get  into  the 
food,  it  is  stated. 

The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shells  of 


Machine  For  Manufacture  of  Paper  Barrels 


the  barrels,  corresponding  to  the  staves  of.  an  ordinary 
wooden  barrel,  is  common  chip  board  paper,  which  is 
made  of  waste  paper,  and  silicate  of  soda,  otherwise 
known  as  liquid  glass,  which  is  the  adhesive  used  in 
gluing  together  the  laminations  of  the  shell  of  the  barrel. 

Other  necessary  materials  are  the  adhesive  and  heading, 
which  may  be  either  a  solid  pressed  steel  head,  or  the 
regular  wooden  head  with  an  arrangement  of  two  inside 
steel  hoops,  holding  the  head  at  either  end  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  two  outside  steel  hoops,  overlapping  the  inside 
hoop  at  the  tine  of  the  barrel,  and  protecting  the  outside 
at  the  ends,  nails  being  driven  through  both  hoops  into 
the  head.  In  the  case  of  the  pressed  steel  head,  it  is 
merely  crimped  on. 

In  attempting  to  show  the  adaptability  of  this  machine, 
the  manufacturers  state  that  the  proposition  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  particular  barrel  requires  simply  the  leasing  of  a 
machine,  which  will  produce  an  average  of  about  400  bar¬ 
rels  a  day,  the  operation  of  which  is  so  simple  that  it 
does  not  require  a  skilled  mechanic. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  World’s  Food  Resources 

J.  Russell  Smith's  Latest  Book  Contains  Note  of 
Warning  and  Assurance 

In  his  latest  book,  “The  World’s  Food  Resources” 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company),  J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of 
economic  geography  at  Columbia  University,  sounds  both 
a  note  of  warning  and  of  assurance  to  the  hungry  world. 
He  puts  himself,  and  the  world  at  large,  a  question,  and 
then  proceeds  to  answer  it  from  the  wide  range  of  his  in¬ 
formation.  For  he  says  in  his  introduction,  “The  war 
has  made  us  think  about  food — a  little.” 

It  is  in  his  introduction  that  he  asks  and  answers  his 
questions,  but  he  places  conclusive  proof  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

“Has  food  shortage  come  to  stay,”  Professor  Smith  in¬ 
quires,  “or  is  there  a  bounteous  future  ahead  of  us?  The 
answer  to  that  question  depends  on  how  man  behaves. 
The  injunction  of  Jehova  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  still  holds  good.  The  earth  is  still  a  potential 
Eden  with  room  (food  possibilities)  for  many,  many  more 
of  the  children  of  men.  We  have  subdued  the  earth  far 
more  extensively  than  Adam  dreamed  of  doing.  It  is 
more  completely  ours  than  Eden  was  Adam’s.  Now,  as 
then,  man’s  greatest  enemy  is  himself.  Food  we  can  have 
in  great  abundance  if  we  devote  our  time  to  the  continued 
conquest  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  utilization  of  nature 
rather  than  to  the  conquest  of  each  other.  But  there  can 
be  only  death  and  starvation  for  millions  of  men  if  we 
continue  to  indulge  in  war.  Nations  are  no  longer  inde¬ 
pendent.  We  have  become  dependent  on  a  great  fabric 
of  trade ;  when  it  is  destroyed,  we  die.” 

It  is  obviously  the  war  which  has  prompted  Professor 
Smith  to  prompt  others  to  think  as  he  has.  “Where  does 
the  world  s  food  come  from  ?”  he  asks,  and  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  little  outline  of  the  tremendous  sources  of  an 
American  breakfast  alone. 

Worldwide  Sources  of  Modern  Breakfast 

The  man  of  today  starts  his  breakfast  with  an  orange 
from  California,  or  Florida,  or  a  banana  from  Central 
America,  or  an  apple  from  Oregon,  Virginia  or  New 
York.  He  takes  a  shredded  wheat  biscuit  made  in  Ni- 
agara  Falls  from  Dakota  wheat.  He  sugars  it  with  the 
extract  of  Cuban  cane.  He  puts  Wisconsin  butter  on 
bread  baked  of  Minneapolis  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
Illinois  corn  flour.  He  has  a  potato.  In  June  it  comes 
from  Virginia,  in  July  from  New  Jersey,  in  November 
from  New  V  ork,  Maine  or  Michigan.  If  he  indulges  in 
meat,  it  is  a  lamb  chop  from  a  frisky  little  beast  born  on 
the  high  plains  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  fattened  in 
an  Illinois  feed  lot  before  going  up  to  Chicago  to  be  in¬ 
spected,  slaughtered  and  refrigerated.  He  warms  and 
wakes  himself  up  with  a  cup  of  coffee  from  Brazil  (called 
Mocha  perhaps),  or  tea  from  Ceylon  or  Japan,  or  cocoa 
from  Ecuador  or  the  coast  of  Guinea.” 

So  much  for  the  breakfast  of  today.  Our  other  meals 
are  equally  far  reaching,  and  our  clothing  also  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stuffs  from  the  far  ends  of  the  world.” 

1  his  development  of  dependence  had  gone  so  far  be¬ 
fore  the  war  that  England  produced  but  a  fifth  of  the 
food  she  ate,  Italy  two-thirds,  and  Germany  four-fifths.” 

And  later — 

“Massachusetts  spreads  the  butter  of  Wisconsin  on  the 


bread  of  Dakota,  eats  the  meat  of  Kansas,  and  feeds  the 
horse  born  in  Iowa  with  the  corn  of  Illinois.  She  would 
starve  more  quickly,  far  more  quickly,  than  Belgium;  so 
would  New  York,  so  would  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  but  for  the  supplies  that  continuously  roll 
in  from  the  West.” 

Professor  Smith  indicates  this  as  a  tremendously  vul¬ 
nerable  point  in  (the  national  armor,  noting  that  part 
of  the  reported  German  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States,  included  a  bisection  of  the  country  along 
the  natural  line  made  by  the  Potomac  River,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  the  Susquehanna  and  Hudson  Rivers 
with  the  addition  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Events  that  we  have  known  in  terms  of  money,  men 
and  ammunition  are  seen  by  Professor  Smith  in  the  light 
of  a  food  supply  that  held  out  or  failed.  Vast  droughts 
in  Central  Asia  are  said  to  have  caused  the  fall  of  Rome. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Czar  hinged  upon  a  bread¬ 
line,  the  downfall  of  Kerensky  is  traced  to  an  army  break¬ 
fast  that  failed  to  materialize. 

Food  Supply  Mankind’s  First  Necessity 

He  concludes  his  introduction,  which  to  the  layman 
will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  with — 

“The  food  supply  is  the  first  necessity  of  mankind;  and 
a  satisfactory  food  supply  is  a  necessity  of  advancing 
civilization;  for,  as  President  Wilson  recently  put  it, 
‘Hunger  does  not  breed  reform.’  ” 

It  is  an  enormous  task  that  Professor  Smith  has  set 
himself,  this  tabulation  of  the  world’s  food  supply,  but 
he  has  included  practically  everything  in  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  edibles,  with  a  good  deal  of  consideration  for 
their  importance. 

His  first  three  chapters,  devoted  to  wheat,  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  present  wheat  situation,  and  concerning 
the  future,  he  says  what  he  'eventually  makes  the  theme 
of  the  book — 

“Taken  altogether,  the  undeveloped  lands  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  wheat  regions,  the  possible  regions  of  the  new  wheat 
growing,  the  new  varieties,  the  new  fertilizers,  the  new 
knowledge,  and  the  farm  tractor,  seem  to  promise  that  a 
wheat  supply  is  within  our  reach  for  many,  many  decades 
if  we  can  but  devote  our  powers  to  the  conquest  of  na¬ 
ture  rather  than  to  the  destruction  of  man.” 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  over  to  the  cereals  with 
rice  and  corn  in  particular  detail.  Both  of  these  foods 
are  shown  to  be  of  tremendous  importance,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  called  the  king  of  crops,  and  one  of  the  vital  foods 
of  the  Occident,  while  the  former  is  indicated  to  be  the 
staff  of  life  of  the  Orient. 

Fotato  Possibilities  Undeveloped 

One  of  the  interesting  points  brought  out  in  the  chapter 
on  potatoes  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  possibilities  of  potato  production,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  Europe,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
the  Americans  do  not  have  to  eat  potatoes — much,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quantity  and  cheapness  of  their  corn. 

If  the  reader  is  looking  for  any  note  of  alarm,  he  will 
find  something  of  that  nature,  though  in  the  author’s 
words :  “By  no  means  so  great  a  calamity  as  people  think” 
in  the  chapter  headed,  “Meat,  men  and  land.”  There  he 
will  find — 

“Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  book,  seeing  statements 
of  the  great  and  in  some  cases  almost  indefinite  possibil¬ 
ities  of  increase  in  breadstuff's  and  bread-substitutes,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  is  an  incorrigible 
optimist,  touched  perhaps  with  unreason.  Let  him  take 
comfort  in  the  statement  that  meat  will  become  more  and 
more  scarce.  Furthermore,  it  will  become  more  scarce  as 
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the  production  of  these  other  foods  increases.  We  cannot 
have  both  indefinite  increase  of  bread  and  indefinite  in¬ 
cease  of  meat  from  land  animals.” 

A  good  idea  of  the  world’s  food  resources  may  be 
gained  by  a  cursory  inspection  of  some  of  Professor 
Smith’s  page  headings.  Among  those  which  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  to  tell  are,  “The  Wonderful  Coconut 
Palm,”  “The  Olive  and  the  Cow,”  “The  Responsible 
Egg,”  “The  Great  Promise  of  the  Peanut,”  “Fish  a  Little 
Used  Supply,”  “The  Whale  as  Food,”  “Oyster  Farming,” 
“The  Range  Cattle  of  the  Sea.” 

Due  prominence  is  given  to  the  wonderful  soy  bean 
whose  possibilities  in  the  food  substitution  line  are  only 
beginning  to  be  discovered,  besides  being  one  of  the 
“pulse”  plants  which  are  so  valued  as  fertilizer  because 
of  their  extremely  high  nitrogenous  content. 

In  his  final  chapters,  Professor  Smith  points  out  that 
with  the  exception  of  meat,  our  resources  for  food  are 
practically  unlimited — depending  only  upon  our  power  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Science,  unused  land,  the  sea, 
fertilizers,  power  on  the  farms,  will  eventually  be  com¬ 
bined  by  man  to  yield  him  a  sufficient  living. 

To  the  thinking  and  observing  reader,  “The  World’s 
Food  Resources”  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  against  future  wars  yet  advanced.  For  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  volume  is  that  none  of  these  eventual  loop¬ 
holes  through  which  future  generations  may  slip  to  avoid 
starvation,  will  be  available  unless  man  sets  himself  to 
intensive  cultivation  immediately,  and  sets  aside  all 
thoughts  of  further  dominion  or  conquest.  The  way  to  a 
sufficient  and  lasting  food  supply  is  made  sufficiently  clear 
The  necessity  for  instant  action,  and  the  avoidance  of 
damaging  distractions  such  as  wholesale  manslaughter, 
is  made  clearer  still.  And  finally,  as  a  furthering  of  this 
to  secure  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  the  world  must  unite  in  trade. 

“We  have  some  chance  of  keeping  the  lust  of  dominion 
under  control  if  it  does  not  form  an  alliance  with  land 
hunger.  To  prevent  this  union,  we  must  weaken  land 
hunger  by  establishing  freedom  of  trade.  By  this  means 
we  may  succeed  in  forming  a  world  organization  that 
can  keep  in  check  the  two  great  national  appetites :  the 
lust  for  power  and  the  lust  for  land.”  P.  W.  G.. 


Coloring  Materials  in  Food 

The  Industrial  Research  Laboratories,  190  North  State 
Street,  Chicago,  in  a  bulletin,  give  some  data  on  coloring 
materials  as  related  to  food,  by  Perry  C.  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson  says : 

“The  question  will  generally  resolve  itself  into  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  color  is  poisonous  or  harmless  and,  if  the 
latter,  whether  the  poison  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  in¬ 
jure  the  consumer’s  health.  The  poisonous  coloring  mat¬ 
ters  are  those  containing  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  chromium 
and  zinc,  all  of  mineral  origin,  together  with  a  few  in¬ 
jurious  organic  coloring  substances  such  as  gamboge  and 
picric  acid.  The  non-poisonous  coloring  matters  are  the 
various  aniline  colors  (so  long  at  they  are  pure  and  con¬ 
tain  no  arsenic),  saffron,  tumeric,  annato,  chlorophyll,  and 
generally,  with  some  exceptions,  all  organic  colors  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

“Owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pure  food  laws,  how¬ 
ever,  poisonous  coloring  substances,  with  the  exception 
of  lead  and  copper  salts  in  small  quantities,  are  rarely 
met  with  in  food,  and  even  in  confectionery.  One  ounce 
of  auramine,  for  instance,  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
give  a  deep  yellow  color  to  2,000  pounds  of  confectionery, 
so  that  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  actual  dyestuff  is 
taken  into  the  system.  Therefore  little  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  in  food.” 


Found  News  Agency  For  Scientific  Articles 

“Science  Service,”  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  general  reading  public  with  the  progress 
of  scientific  research,  was  recently  established  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  new  organization  has  been  substantially 
endowed,  and  is  chartered  as  a  non-profit-making  corpora¬ 
tion.  Control  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of 
ten  scientists  and  five  journalists.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  the  National  Research  Council  each 
elects  three  trustees. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson,  for  twelve  years  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  for  seventeen  years 
literary  editor  of  The  Independent,  and  author  of  “Cre¬ 
ative  Chemistry,”  “Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein,”  and  other 
popular  science  works,  is  to  be  the  editor  of  “Science 
Service.”  The  manager  is  to  be  Howard  Wheeler,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  Pacific 
Coast  Manager  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
managing  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  for  five  years 
editor  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

The  personnel  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  is  announced 
as  follows : 

A.  A.  Noyes,  Director  of  Chemical  Research,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

R.  A.  Millikan,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of 
Chicago. 

John  C.  Merriam,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington. 

D.  T.  MacDougal,  Director  of  the  Desert  Laboratory  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

George  I.  Moore,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens,  St.  Louis. 

J.  McKeen  Cattell,  Editor  of  Science,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

‘George  E.  Hale,  Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Obser¬ 
vatory,  Pasadena,  California. 

Vernon  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  Washington. 

R.  M.  Yerkes,  Chairman  of  the  Research  Information 
Service,  National  Research  Council,  Washington. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  Miramar,  California. 

R.  P.  Scripps,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Ritter,  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution  for 
Biological  Research  of  the  University  of  California,  La 
Jolla,  California. 

William  Allen  White,  Editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,. 
Emporia,  Kan. 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  Berkeley,  California. 

Edwin  F.  Gay,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Soy-Bean  Oil  May  Prove  an  Industry 

Figures  on  the  importation  of  soy-bean  oil,  particularly 
from  the  Orient,  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  future  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of  specialists  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  far  as  the 
census  statistics  show,  no  soy-bean  oil  was  manufactured 
in  this  country  in  1919  or  1920,  although  several  Western 
oil  mills  and  Southern  cotton-oil  mills  crushed  both  im¬ 
ported  and  domestic  grown  beans  for  oil  in  earlier  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  importation  of  oil  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to  195,773,594  pounds, 
valued  at  $25,233,590.  The  importations  of  soy-bean  oil 
cake  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  16,273,785  pounds, 
valued  at  $408,895.  Beans  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  4,022,552  pounds,  valued  at  $213,696.  The  absence  of  a 
soy-bean  crushing  industry  in  this  country  is  ascribed  by 
experts  to  the  rapid  increase  in  acreage,  which  uses  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  beans  for  seeding,  and  to  a  large  per  cent 
of  acreage  utilized  for  pasturage,  silage,  and  forage. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Charge  of  Monopoly 
Against  Wholesaler 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Company 
Cited  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

Upon  application  for  the  issuance  of 
complaint,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has,  as  required  by  law,  cited  Aus¬ 
tin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Virginia 
corporation  engaged  in  the  wholesale, 
grocery  business  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  in  complaint  under  the 
Clayton  law. 

The  citation  is  under  Section  7  of 
that  act  which  seeks  to  prevent  firms 
from  acquiring  its  competitors  where 
the  effect  of  the  acquisition  lessens 
competition. 

The  acquisition  and  consolidation  of 
competing  businesses  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  respondent  are  set  out  in 
the  complaint  as  follows: 

“In  1919,  a  long  established  firm, 
Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  corporation  with  headquarters  at 
New  York  City,  was  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  the  United 
States. 

“At  this  time  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago 
packers,  controlled  Fame  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  eight  plants  for  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  canning  in  the  states  of  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the 
Wilson  Fisheries  Company  operating 
five  fish  canning  plants  in  Washington 
and  Alaska,  and  also  controlled  a 
vegetable  canning  plant  at  Whiteland, 
Indiana. 

“Anticipating  the  decree  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  suit  enjoining  packers  from 
engaging  in  unrelated  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Wilson  &  Co.,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  principal  stock  hold¬ 
er  representing  all  the  stock  holders 
of  the  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  Company,  by  the  terms  of 
which  agreement  it  was  provided  that 
the  properties  of  the  Austin,  Nichols 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  Fame  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  the  Wilson  Fisheries 
Co.,  and  the  Whiteland  Indiana  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Canning  Plant  would  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  operated  through  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  organized  pursuant  to 
the  agreement. 

“The  new  corporation,  Austin,  Nich¬ 
ols  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  respondent  herein,  was  organized, 
August  23,  1919,  and  took  over  the 
control  of  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  the  Fame  Canning 
Co.,  the  Wilson  Fisheries  Co  and  the 
Whiteland  Indiana  Vegetable  Canning 
plant. 

“The  complaint  avers  that  prior  to 
the  consolidation  these  companies  were 
competing  in  the  sale  of  canned  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  canned  fish  and  did  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  1919  of  .  approximately  thirty- 
eight  million  dollars,  which  constituted 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  in  these  commodities  in  a 
majority  of  the  states.  The  acquisition 
by  the  new  corporation  of  these  com¬ 


peting  units,  the  complaint  avers,  ef¬ 
fected  an  elimination  of  all  existing 
competition  between  these  several  com¬ 
panies  and  that  since  the  organization 
of  the  new  company  in  August,  1919, 
the  public  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  this  competition.” 

Thirty  days  are  allowed  for  filing 
answers  to  this  citation,  after  which 
time  the  case  will  be  heard  on  its  mer¬ 
its  on  May  5,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
it  may  be  reached  on  the  calendar. 


Pendulum  Swings  Far  in  Sugar 
Prices 

The  longest  swing  that  the  pendulum 
of  sugar  prices  ever  took  was  that 
through  which  it  passed  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1920  annual  report  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  when  raw  sugar  ranged  from 
4  5-8  cents  per  pound  to  24  1-2,  and 
refined  from  7  1-2  to  27  1-2. 

“How  violent  were  the  fluctuations 
in  raw  sugar  prices  in  1920,”  says  the 
report,  “will  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  an  investigation  of  the 
prices  of  over  one  hundred  years,  in¬ 
cluding  the  years  of  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars,  fails  to  reveal  a  change  in 
any  one  year  one  half  so  great  as  the 
fluctuation  of  19.875  cents  per  pound 
last  year. 

“Even  in  1914,  the  year  of  the  sud¬ 
den  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the 
fluctuation  was  only  3.625  cents,  while 
from  1900  to  1910  the  greatest  fluc¬ 
tuation  was  in  th*e  year  1905  and  that 
with  only  a  variation  of  1.85  cents  per 
pound — less  than  one-tenth  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  the  de-control  year  of  1920.” 

The  report  adds  that  last  year  “the 
people  of  the  United  States  paid  the 
highest  prices  ever  recorded,  amount¬ 
ing  to  many  unnecessary  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  the  attempted  de¬ 
control  by  our  Government  of  a  world 
staple,  for  two  years  held  below  its 
world’s  parity  without  the  caution  of 
accumulating  stocks  or  of  any  other 
preparatory  measure  for  the  transi¬ 
tion.” 

- e> - - 

Prune  Industry  on  Increase  iu 
California 

California  produces  an  annual  prune 
crop  of  225,000,000  pounds  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  regard  to 
the  California  prune  industry.  The 
State  grows  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
prunes  eaten  in  the  United  States  and 
exports  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the 
very  fruit  growing  districts  of  France 
from  where  the  original  plantings  were 
brought. 

The  bearing  acreage  of  the  prune 
land1  in  California  is  valued  at  more 
than  $200,000,000.  and  it  estimated  that 
15,000  acres  of  new  prunes  are  planted 
every  year. 


Maple  Sugar  Holdings  Large 

About  318-600  lbs.  of  Maple  sugar  and 
148,600  gallons  of  sirup  were  held  by 
producers  and  local  dealers  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  on  February  15. 


Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Sales  Decrease 

Average  Net  Sales  in  January, 
1921,  About  30  Per  Cent 
of  Year  Ago 

The  average  net  sales  in  the  whole¬ 
sale.  grocery  business  in  January,  1921, 
were  about  30  per  cent,  less  than  in 
January,  1920,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search.  The  cost  of  doing  business, 
however,  did  not  decrease  in  like  pro¬ 
portion. 

An  investigation  was  started  by  the 
bureau  when  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  suggested  that  a 
statement  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
trade  would  prove  of  value  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Accordingly  307  questionnaires 
were  sent  out,  of  which  sixty-four  were 
replied  to.  The  reports  stated  numer¬ 
ous  wholesale  grocers  showed  smaller 
expenses  in  dollars  and  cents  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1921,  than  in  the  previous  year  and 
there  were  approximately  as  many 
others  who  showed  higher  expenses  de¬ 
spite  the  decline  in  sales. 

“When  expenses  were  shown  in  per¬ 
centage  of  net  sales,”  says  the  report, 
a  higher  ratio  of  expense  in  January 
of  this  year  than  in  January,  1920.  In 
percentage  of  net  sale  the  sales  force 
expenses  in  January,  1921,  averaged 
about  0.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1920; 
total  shipping  and  receiving  expenses 
were  about  0.4  per  cent,  higher;  total 
buying  and  management  expenses 
about  3  per  cent  higher  in  January, 
1921,  than  in  January,  1920. 

“The  amount  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  was  small,  r  in  every  case  in 
January,  1921,  than  in  January,  1920. 
The  purchases  fell  off  more  than  the 
sales.” 


Where  Our  Imported  Eggs  Come  From 

The  United  States  imported  1,708,701 
doz.  eggs,  valued  at  $617,909,  during 
the  year  1920.  China  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  846,863  doz.  coming 
from  there.  Canada  furnished  276,392 
doz.;  Hongkong,  269,567  doz.;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  209,718  doz.;  Japan,  84,755  doz.; 
and  Argentine,  21,000  doz. 

During  the  same  year  the  United 
States  imported  29,022,577  lbs.  of  dried 
and  frozen  eggs,  valued  at  $7,233,614. 
China  furnished  25,646,791  lbs.  of  this 
product.  England  sent  us  2,378,752  lbs.; 
Norway,  340,000  lbs.;  Canada,  311,052 
lbs.;  and  Japan,  131,475  lbs. 


England  Chief  Market  for  American 
Peanut  Oil  During  1920 

The  United  States  exported  1,425,225 
lbs.  of  peanut  oil  during  the  calendar 
year  1920.  England  furnished  the  chief 
market,  having  purchased  564,424  lbs. 
France  purchased  433,688  lbs.;  Norway, 
202,958  lbs.;  Sweden,  96,407  lbs.;  Can- 
adad,  75,489  lbs.;  Cuba,  15,094  lbs.;  and 
Columbia,  10,010  lbs.  The  remaining 
'  27,155  lbs.  were  sent  in  small  lots 
to  countries  all  over  the  world. 
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World’s  Butter  Trade  Half  of  Pre-War  Times 


International  Movement  Shows 

The  year  1913  was  the  last  normal 
year  in  the  world’s  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products.  During 
that  year  the  imports  and  exports  of 
dairy  products  reached  their  highest 
point.  By  1919,  however,  the  butter 
situation  had  undergone  changes  so 
.marked  as  to  make  exporting  countries 
out  of  nations  which  before  had  been 
recorded  on  the  importing  side  of  the 
ledger. 

The  most  significant  change,  perhaps, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
quantity  of  importations  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  21  countries  of  the  world  fell 
off  by  more  than  one-half. 

Such  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
international  trad'e  in  butter  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  spectacular  shift 
in  the  butter  trade  of  the  United  States 
from  a  slight  excess  of  exports  in  1919, 
ready  well  established  in  the  Virginia 
from  a  slight  excess  of  imports  in  1913 
to  an  excess  of  exports  in  1919, 

Consumption  Falls  Off 

While  the  effective  demand  of  the 
importing  countries  decreased,  the 
quantities  available  from  the  exporting 
countries  decreased  also.  This  decrease 
in  the  exportable  surplus,  however,  was 
not  proportionately  so  great  as  the  de¬ 
crease  in  imports.  This  would  indicate 
lower  consumption  of  butter  in  these 
countries  than  in  1913. 

There  was  also  an  important  shifting 
of  the  trade  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other.  For  instance,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  imported  the  greatest  amount  for 
consumption,  451,000,000  lbs.  in  1913. 

In  1919  that  country  took  only  174,000,- 
000  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  62  1-2  per  cent. 

The  greatest  butter  exporting  country 
was  Denmark,  with  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  for  1913  of  194,000.000  lbs.,  where¬ 
as  in  1919  the  net  exports  amounted  to 
only  80,000,000  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
59  per  cent.  Sweden,  Italy  and  France 
changed  completely  from  exporting  to 
importing  countries,  while  the  exports 
from  the  Netherlands  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

The  total  butter  imports  of  European 
countries  for  consumption  during  1913 
amounted  to  475,514,216  lbs.  The  equiva¬ 
lent  of  23  per  cent  of  this  amount  was 
furnished  by  countries  outside  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  while  77  per  cent  came  from  the 
European  countries.  In  1919  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  European  imports  for  con¬ 
sumption  was  furnished  by  European 
countries. 

The  shortage  of  feed,  which  existed 
during  the  war,  was  in  1919  still  a 
serious  handicap  to  dairying  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Russia,  which 
in  1913  had  an  excess  of  exports  of 
168,621,000  lbs.  of  butter  was  in  1919 
vitually  out  of  the  trade. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairy  countries  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  to  increase  their  dairy 
industry.  The  exports  from  Argentina 
and  New  Zealand  were  increased.  The 
imports  into  British  South  Africa  de¬ 
creased  97  per  cent,  practically  remov¬ 
ing  that  country  from  international 
trade  in  butter.  Australia,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  only  exporting  country 


Marked  Decrease  Since  1913 

in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  that  does 
not  show  increased  exports,  had  a 
severe  drought  which  extended  into 
the  year  1919. 

The  United  States  was  receiving  prior 
to  the  war  a  small  excess  importation  of 
butter,  whereas  not  only  during  the 
war  but  through  to  the  end  of  1919, 
this  country  continued  to  export  more 
than  was  imported.  Whether  or  not 
dairying  was  generally  profitable  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  war 
period,  the  foreign  demand  did  much  to 
help  this  industry  by  maintaining  the 
price  level  for  dairy  products.  The 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  reports  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  Jan. 
1,  1921,  as  23,321,000  and  on  Jan  1. 
1920,  23,619,000,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  20,804,000  for  the  5-year 

period,  1911-1915. 

• 

During  the  entire  year  1920  the  food 
control  requirements  remained  in  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  allowing  a 
ration  of  1  to  1 1-2  ounces  of  butter 
a  week  for  each  person.  In  1913  the 
United  Kingdom  took  68  per  cent  of  the 
total  net  world  exports  of  butter.  In 
1920  the  gross  imports  were  192,230,528 
lbs.,  whereas  in  1913  it  received  463,- 
571,136  lbs.  The  total  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  imported  for  1920  when  compared1 
with  1919  shows  an  increase  of  17,487,- 
680  lbs. 

Denmark’s  Exports  Increase 

Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  France 
each  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1920  greater  quantities  of  butter 
than  in  1919,  which  indicates  that  these 
countries  are  beginning  to  return  to 
their  prewar  exports.  The  total  export 
of  butter  from  Denmark  for  1920  is 
semi-ofiicially  given  as  166,570,000  lbs., 
whereas  in  prewar  times  the  annual 
export  was  200,000,000  lbs.  That  this 
quantity  of  butter  was  made  available 
for  export  only  by  reduction  of  home 
consumption  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  semi-official  statistics  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  the  war  Denmark  pro¬ 
duced  annually  about  230,000,000  lbs. 
of  factory  butter,  of  which  approximate¬ 
ly  87  per  cent  was  exported,  leaving 
about  30,000,000  lbs.  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  1920  butter  production  in 
Denmark  was  but  187,000,000  lbs.,  leav¬ 
ing  only  about  21,000,000  lbs.,  for  home 
consumption. 

That  the  United  States  has  changed 
from  a  butter  exporting  country  back 
to  a  butter  importing  country  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  total  exports 
of  17,487,735  lbs.  for  the  year  1920  with 
the  total  imports  of  37,454,172  lbs.  The 
quantities  imported  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  month  by  month.  The  production 
has  already  begun  to  reflect  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  stimulus  of  foreign  demand'. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
of  creamery  butter  in  the  United  States 
1920  the  United  States  produced  664,- 
000,000  lbs.,  while  in  1919  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  the  quantity  was 
699,000,000  lbs.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
35,000,000  lbs.,  or  5  per  cent,  in  the 
butter  production  for  the  nine  months. 

The  anticipated  increase  in  butter 
production  in  the  United  States  for  the 
last  three  months  of  1920,  due  to  a  re¬ 
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ported  widespread  conversion  of  con- 
denseries  into  butter  factories,  had  not 
at  the  end  of  the  year  materially  affect¬ 
ed  receipts  on  the  principal  markets. 
Some  of  this  butter  may  have  found 
direct  sale  locally  to  chain  stores  and 
other  large  buyers.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  butter  prices  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  were  maintained  at  a  level 
high  enough  to  attract  the  butter  of 
other  countries  during  1920,  the  price 
of  butter  did  not  maintain  so  high  a 
position  relatively  as  the  prices  of  other 
articles  of  food.  The  holdings  of  but¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  for  the  week 
ending  Jan.  1,  1921,  were  37,902,983  lbs. 
For  the  same  period  last  year  the 
amount  was  39,185,430  lbs.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  these  quantities  is  negligible  so 
far  as  the  general  market  situation  is 
concerned. 

Foreign  Exchange  Important  Factoir 

The  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies 
not  only  affected  our  butter  trade 
directly,  but  affected  our  entire  d'airy 
industry  indirectly.  Imports  into  coun¬ 
tries  with  low  exchange  rates  are  dis¬ 
couraged  or  made  prohibitive,  while 
on  the  other  hand  exports  are  stimu¬ 
lated. 

The  advantage  in  export  trade  accru¬ 
ing  to  countries  having  a  depreciated 
currency  is  well  illustrated  as  follows: 

After  paying  the  tariff  of  2%  cents 
per  lb.,  the  Danish  export  association 
would  receive  10.41  cents  more  for  but¬ 
ter  delivered  in  the  United  States  than 
for  the  same  butter  sold  on  the  home 
markets.  The  quoted  freight  rate  on 
butter  from  Denmark  to  New  York 
City  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
freight  rate  on  butter  from  Minneapolis 
to  New  York  City. 

With  ocean  shipping  as  light  as  it 
now  is  from  east  to  west,  even  the 
quoted  rates  are  not  maintained1  uni¬ 
formly.  Anyone  having  shipments 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  may 
receive^  concessions  from  competing 
companies  which  prefer  accepting  a  low 
rate  to  having  no  cargo  at  all.  Within 
the  United  States  the  increased  cost  of 
transportation  which  went  into  effect  in 
the  summer  of  1920  and  amounted  to 
33  1-3  per  cent  had  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  disadvantage  due  to  exchange. 
Denmark  has  thus  been  able,  on  account 
of  her  low  exchange  to  sell  butter 
on  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  an  average  advantage  of  more 
than  10  cents  per  lb. 

At  the  close  of  1920  the  currencies 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  also  of  Argentina  were  depressed 
steadily,  making  a  wider  and  wider  diff¬ 
erence  of  exchange  and  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  exporting  from 
those  countries  to  the  United'  States. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark  are 
exceptions  in  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  their  exchange  rates  showed  a 
slight  upward  tendency.  The  contracts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  dom¬ 
inions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
expire  March  31,  1921. 


W.  H.  Paulhaums,  president  Puyal¬ 
lup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Canning 
Co.,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  third  member  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  committee  of  the  Foreign  I’rade 
Financing  Corporation.  He  will  rep"e- 
sent  the  agricultural  group  of  that  dis¬ 
trict. 
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Oil  Extraction  on  Increase  in 
Argentine 

An  increase  in  vegetable  seed  oil  ex¬ 
traction  in  Argentina  is  announced  by 
Trade  Commissioner  Philip  S.  Smith. 
Although  cotton  seed  is  not  yet  abun¬ 
dant,  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  will 
be  materially  augmented  each  year 
from  now  on  as  a  result  of  increased 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  El  Chaco.  One  new  mill  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  for  the  production  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  is  being  put  up  this  year. 
Peanut  oil  is  growing  in  importance, 
both  it  and  cottonseed  oil  being  em¬ 
ployed  locally  to  replace  in  part  the 
imports  of  edible  oils  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Corn  oil  is  made  by  two  companies, 
although  the  output  as  yet  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  with  relation  to  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duct.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  olive  growing,  and  oil  has  been 
obtained  from  the  native  fruit,  but  de¬ 
velopment  along  this  line  does  not 
promise  to  become  rapid. 

In  general,  the  oil  extracting  plants 
are  quite  well  equipped  with  machinery, 
although  in  some  the  seed-grinding  ap¬ 
paratus  could  be  improved.  Any  effort 
toward  reaching  these  industi’ial  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  purpose  of  selling  ma¬ 
chinery  should  preferably  be  made 
through  a  resident  representative. 


Imported  Foodstuffs  Show  Declines  in 
Price 

A  decline  is  indicated  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  natural  or  partly  man¬ 
ufactured  state.  Rice,  of  which  the  av¬ 
erage  import  price  last  June  was  10.3 
cents  per  lb.,  averaged  4.8  cents  per 
lb.  in  the  January,  1921,  imports;  cacao, 
8.6  cents  per  lb.  against  17.2  cents  in 
May  last;  coffee,  10  cents  per  lb.  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1921,  against  22.3  cents  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1920;  beans  per  bu.,  $2.58,  against 
$4.50  in  March  of  last  year;  onions,  98 
cents  per  bu.  against  $2.31  in  May;  po¬ 
tatoes,  82.7  cents  per  bu.,  against  $3.02 
in  June;  tea,  19.1  cents  per  lb.,  against 
34  cents  in  July,  1920,  and  raw  sugar 
6.10  cents  per  lb.  in  January,  1921, 
against  an  average  of  16.10  cents  per 
lb.  in  June,  1920. 


To  Make  Food  Plant  Improvements 

Extensive  plant  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  are  announced  by  the  Os¬ 
car  Dowling  Food  Products  Inc.,  at 
New  Orleans.  These  include  equip¬ 
ment  for  grinding  mustard,  sanitary 
and  automatic  equipment  for  bottling 
and  labeling  pickles,  olives,  mustard, 
salad  dressing  and  vinegar.  A  full  line 
of  sanitary  equipment  for  making  jelly, 
preserves  and  jams  is  being  installed. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  New  Orleans 
plant  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in  the 
South.  Dr.  Dowling,  president  of  the 
company,  is  also  president  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  Board  of  Health. 


Michigan  Company  Expands 

The  Michigan  Canned  Food  Company, 
incorporated  last  fall  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  operating  several  can¬ 
ning  factories  in  Michigan,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  to  $1,000,000.  Seven 
canning  factories  are  to  be  built  this 
year  by  the  company,  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1922,  and  it  is  understood  that 
tour  locations  nave  already  been  select¬ 
ed  with  three  other  towns  still  under 
consideration.  It  is  also  planned  to 
have  a  warehouse  in  Detroit. 


Increase  Selling  Staff 

Seggerman  Bros.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounce  a  number  of  additions  to  theiir 
staff.  George  Power,  formerly  with  U. 
H.  Dudley  &  Co.,  New  York  City  and 
more  recently  in  charge  of  Butler  & 
Sergeant’s  Cleveland  office,  and  Harry 
Michener,  formerly  with  Austin,  Nich¬ 
ols  &  Company,  have  joined  the  selling 
staff  in  the  canned  foods  department. 

R.  C.  Rhodes,  manager  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  announces  that  Seggerman 
Bros,  have  been  made  the  exclusive 
selling  representatives  in  greater  New 
York  of  the  Big  Four  Canning  Co., 
Stanley,  Wis.,  packers  of  peas  and 
kraut,  and  of  the  Fredonia  Preserving 
Co., 


Quebec’s  1920  Dairy  Output 

Preliminary  statistics  just  issued  by 
the  Provincial  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Quebec,  Canada,  indicate  a  normal  bal¬ 
ance  compared  to  1919.  There  were 
1,813  butter  and  cheese  factories  in  op¬ 
eration  in  Quebec  Province  in  1920,  as 
compared  with  1,867  in  1919.  The  out¬ 
put  for  the  past  two  years  was  37,681,- 
306  lbs.  in  1919  compared  to  40,037,692 
lbs.  in  1920,  and  58,044,719  lbs.  of 
cheese  in  1919  compared  to  52,441,504 
lbs.  in  1920. 


January  Exports  of  Honey 

The  United  States  exported  207,654 
lbs.  of  honey  valued  at  $29,641  during 
January,  1921,  as  compared  with  282,- 
016  lbs.  valued  at  $27,829  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  1920.  Belgium  was  the  chief  pur¬ 
chaser,  taking  142,413  lbs.  or  69  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  exported.  Ger¬ 
many  furnished  the  next  most  import¬ 
ant  market,  taking  31,743  lbs.,  while 
England  and  Canada  took  slightly  more 
than  14,000  lbs.  each. 


Minnesota  Canned  Corn  Output 
$5,250,000 

Canned  corn  is  the  principal  output 
of  the  canning  factories  of  Minnesota. 
In  1919  there  were  515,420  cases  of  corn 
packed,  and  1920,  633,665  cases.  The 
total  value  of  all  goods  packed  in  the 
Minnesota  canneries  during  the  bien¬ 
nial  period  was  approximately  $5,250,- 
000.  The  present  value  of  factories, 
machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  is  over  $1,- 
000,000. 


Australian  Apples  Available  For  Export 

About  2,250,000  cases  of  Australian 
apples  will  be  available  for  export  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  apple  shipping  season, 
according  to  estimates  published  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
states  the  report,  whether  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  obtained  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  anything  like  this  quantity. 


Maple  Sugar  Stocks  Held  Back 
The  recent  scarcity  of  sugar  cane  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
holding  back  so  much  of  the  1920  ma¬ 
ple  sugar  production,  although  stocks 
reported  held  are  only  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  output.  The  greater  part 
of  the  supply  is  held  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Vermont. 


To  Handle  “Dromedary”  Account 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  “Drom¬ 
edary”  dates  and  cocoanut,  New  York, 
has  placed  its  account  with  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
the  handling  of  its  advertising. 


April,  1921 

Gain  in  Butter  Production  in 
Holland 

A  considerable  gain  in  butter  produc¬ 
tion  over  the  previous  year  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  reported  by  the  Consul  General 
in  Rotterdam,  in  spite  of  a  serious  out¬ 
break  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
among  the  milch  herds  in  April  and 
May,  1920.  The  returns  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  butter  control  authorities 
show  a  production  in  1920  of  46,600 
metric  tons  of  butter,  as  compared  with 
43,500  in  1919;  39,800  in  1918;  51,200  in 
1917,  and  59,500  in  1916,  the  last  year 
in  which  production  represented  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  normal  which  in  pre¬ 
war  years  averaged  64,000  metric  tons 
per  year.  Out  of  this  total  production 
in  1920  there  was  exported  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  a  total  of  20,673  metric  tons. 

The  entire  milk  production  of  the 
Netherlands  is  carefully  controlled  even 
at  the  present  time.  The  production, 
and  especially  the  distribution  of  butter 
was  carefully  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  since  early  in  the  war,  and  ex¬ 
port  was  permitted  only  under  permit 
up  to  November  13.  1920. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  have 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  compara¬ 
tive  price  and  really  depended  mostly 
upon  exchange,  for  with  the  depressed 
value  of  the  guilder  as  compared  with 
the  dollar  the  United  States  was  able 
to  pay  what  were  comparatively  high 
prices  in  the  Netherlands,  and  still  se¬ 
cure  the  butter  for  a  price  in  gold 
which  was  competitive  with  domestic 
production  and  butter  from  other 
countries. 


Wholesale  House  Changes  Hands 
The  wholesale  house  of  the  Stetson- 
Barret  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  B.  A. 
Simpson  of  Ardmore,  Okla.;  A.  O.  Simp¬ 
son,  St.  Louis,  and  H.  C.  Ashby,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Simpson-Ashby  Company.  In  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  company,  B.  A. 
Simpson  becomes  president,  and  H.  C. 
Ashby  and  A.  O.  Simpson  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  J.  A.  Cattell,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  old  organization,  is  to 
continue  in  that  position,  while  J.  H. 
Gough,  for  many  years  a  director,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  same  capacity.  A.  B.  Bar¬ 
ret  and  A.  L.  Stetson  retire  from  active 
participation  in  the  business,  although 
both  still  retain  heavy  holdings  in  the 
company.  The  only  other  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  original  concern  is 
the  retirement  of  A.  A.  Hunt,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  and  the 
addition  of  H.  S.  Tillinghast  and  G.  D. 
Houston,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  connected  with  the  Simpson  inter¬ 
ests,  as  department  buyers. 


Expect  Record  Maple  Sugar  Crop 
An  output  of  about  1000  tons  of  maple 
sugar  in  Canada  with  a  value  of  $2,000,- 
000  is  predicted  this  year  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  recently  completed  to  han¬ 
dle  what  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest 
production  of  maple  sugar  recorded  in 
Canada. 


Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  well  known  op¬ 
erators  in  green  fruits,  now  located  in 
their  own  building  at  Washington  and 
Warren  Streets,  New  York  City,  have 
added  a  dried  fruit  department,  and 
have  selected  W.  J.  Cantwell  to  man¬ 
age  it. 
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World’s  Cheese  Trade  Far  Below  1913  Figures 

American  Imports  Greater  Than  Exports  Because  of  Continued 

Shortage  in  Europe 


The  international  movement  of  cheese 
since  the  year  1913  has  experienced  a 
considerable  decrease  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  im¬ 
port  demand  in  the  21  countries  shown 
in  Table  1  indicates  a  decrease  of  30 
per  cent  in  1919  as  compared  with  1913. 
At  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  cheese 
furnished  by  these  countries  (repre¬ 
senting  in  1913  98  per  cent  of  the  total 
•exportable  surplus  of  the  world)  was 
not  quite  sufficient  in  1919  to  meet  even 
this  decreased  demand. 

Important  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  the  world’s  sources  of  supply 
and  demand  for  cheese.  Europe  in  1913 
was  practically  self-sustaining  in  the 
quantity  of  cheese  produced,  whereas 
in  1919  the  exporting  countries 
■of  Europe  were  furnishing  only 
about  one-tenth  of  Europe’s  imports  for 
consumption.  The  excess  of  exports  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  tended  to 
compensate  for  the  decrease  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  supply,  increasing  from  69,000,- 
•000  lbs.  to  134,000,000  lbs.  The  impor¬ 
tations  for  consumption  by  these  south¬ 
ern  countries  almost  ceased,  decreasing 
from  28,000,000  lbs.  to  500,000  lbs.,  but 
their  exports  doubled. 

U.  S.  Exports  Exceed  Imports 

The  international  cheese  trade  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  war  resulted 
in  a  considerable  excess  of  imports. 
This  country  is  now  exporting  slightly 
more  cheese  than  is  imported.  This  is 
attributable  not  so  much  to  an  over¬ 
supply  of  cheese  in  the  United  States 
as  to  the  great  shortage  in  Europe. 

In  the  world  cheese  trade  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  during  1919  were  by 
no  means  the  same  as  in  1913. 

Considering  the  European  countries 
as  a  unit,  it  is  most  significant  that  the 
cheese  exporting  countries  in  1913  furn¬ 
ished  278,000,000  lbs.  in  excess  of  thef 
imports,  or  the  equivalent  of  89  per 
cent  of  Europe’s  total  imports  for  con¬ 
sumption,  whereas  in  1919  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  that  were  still  exporting 
furnished  only  28,000,000  lbs.  or  the 
equivalent  of  10  per  cent  of  Europe’s 
imports  for  consumption.  Italy  changed 
from  an  important  exporting  country 
to  an  importing  country.  Italy  was  the 
greatest  exporter  of  cheese  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  before  the  war.  Switzer¬ 
land’s  excess  of  exports,  amounting  in 
1913  to  more  than  70,000,000  lbs.,  had 
in  1919  become  insignificant.  The  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  of  the  Netherlands  was 
in  1919  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  it 
Trad  been  in  1913. 

All  exporting  countries  outside  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1 9 i 3  furnished  217,000,000  lbs. 
in  excess  of  their  imports.  The  total 
importation  for  consumption  by  coun¬ 
tries  outside  of  Europe  amounted  in 
the  same  year  to  82,000,000  lbs.  In  1919 
the  importation  for  consumption  by 
these  countries  had  fallen  to  less  than 
1,000,000  lbs.  while  the  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  had  increased  to  245,000,000  lbs. 
Argentina  shifted  from  an  excess  of 
imports  amounting  to  11,000,000  lbs  to 
an  excess  of  exports  of  approximately 
20,000,000  lbs.  New  Zealand,  by  nearly 
doubling  its  1913  exports,  displaced  Can¬ 
ada  as  the  greatest  cheese  exporting 
■country.  Cheese  production  in  Canada 


Table  I. — International  Trade  in  Cheese,  1913  and 
1919. 


[In  thousands  of  pounds;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


1913 

1919 

Excess 

Excess 

Excess 

Excess 

of  im- 

of  ex- 

ofim- 

of  cx- 

Countries.1 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

over 

over 

over 

over 

ex- 

im- 

ex- 

im- 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

United  Kingdom. . . 
United  States..... 

Belgium — _ ... 

France . . 

Argentina . 

Egypt . 

British  South  Africa 

Spain . . . 

Brazil . 

British  India . 

Sweden . . . 

Denmark . 

Panama . 

Dominican  R  cpubLic 

Canada . 

Netherlands . . 

Switzerland . 

New  Zealand . 

Italy . 

Finland . 

Australia . 


Pounds. bounds 
248,076 
62,935 
3f>,€07 
20,680 
11,106 
6,330 
5,690 
5,689 
4,  192 
1,297 
1.208 
814 
393 
32 


Total .  394,949  194,831  276,780 


Pounds. 

236,976 


16,876 

7,896 


Pounds. 
2, 838 


115 


147,353 

144,673 

70,976 

68,499 

59,966 

2,179 

1,238 


1,122 

205 

301 

3,558 

564 

85 

258 


9,330 


19,561 

i,559 


107,380 

27,372 

363 

110,957 


39 

2.289 


272,353 


1  The  countries  included  represented,  in  19J3,  31%  of 
the  totalimport  trade  and  9S%  of  the  total  export  trade. 
Figures  lor  the  countries  not  shown  are  net  available 
for  1919.  For  1913  the  total  excess  of  imparts  lor  these 
countries  was  92,139,742  lbs.  and  the  total  excess  of, 
exports  was  9,636,432  lbs.  Germany,  in  1913,  had  an 
excess  of  imports  amounting  to  56,299,937  lbs.,  Austria- 
Hungary  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  12,101,095 
lbs.,  French  Africa  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to 
8,847,060  lbs.,  and  Cuba  an  excess  of  imports  amounting 
to  5,123,491  lbs.  Bulgaria  and  Russia  had  an  excess  of 
exports  amounting  to  3,994,198  lbs.  and  3,833,482  lbs., 
respectively. 


Tabic  2. — Imports  of  Cheese  Into  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Imported  from — 

1913 

1919 

1920 

Netherlands . 

Italy . 

Pounds. 
32,692,210 
11,400,928 
2,514,288 
838,406 
61,284,381 
144,902,016 
3,619, 728 

Pounds. 
8,872,304 
20,160 
1,810;  928 
12,626,432 
138, 829, 936 
72,487,744 
2,596, 496 

Pounds. 
12,565,952 
106,512 
8,200,102 
7, 998, 480 
141,191,904 
126,532,886 
12,103,289 

United  States. . . 
Australia . 

New  Zealand,... 
Canada . 

Other  countries.. 

Total . 

257, 302, 0S0 

237,244,000 

30S,699.216 

has  decreased  while  the  production  of 
condensed  milk  and  ice  cream  and  the 
use  of  whole  milk  and  cream  .in  the 
home  have  increased. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States 
ranked  third  among  the  cheese  import¬ 
ing  countries.  In  1913  this  country  im 
ported  for  consumption  approximately 
53,000,000  lbs.,  while  the  United  King¬ 
dom  imported  249,000,000  and  Germany 
56,000,000  lbs.  During  1919  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  exceeded  the  im¬ 
ports  by  2,827,000  lbs..  Although  this 
amount  is  not  so  much  as  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  exportable  surplus  of  the  21 
countries  under  consideration,  it  nev¬ 
ertheless  is  significant  as  an  excess  of 
exports  in  comparison  with  the  excess 
of  imports  in  1913.  Some  importation 
of  cheese  must,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  the  normal  situation  in  the  United 
States  as  in  other  countries.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  demand  for 
“foreign”  varieties  resulting  in  simple 
exchange  between  countries. 

IT.  S.  Production  During  1920  Decreases 

Although  complete  statistics  for  1920 
a^e  not  available  for  comparison,  im¬ 
portant  developments  are  indicated  by 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  during  that  year.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 


practically  balanced  in  1920,  the  im¬ 
ports  amounting  to  15,993,725  lbs.  and 
the  exports  to  16,291,319  lbs.  This  dif¬ 
ference  measures  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  cheese  to  the  amount  of  297,- 
594  lbs.  for  that  year.  The  shift  from 
a  large  excess  of  imports  to  a  continue  1 
excess  of  exports  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  graph. 

Lessened  domestic  consumption  and 
prevailing  conditions  of  foreign  demand 
and  supply,  explain  the  existing  trade 
situation  of  this  country.  Production 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1920  has  not  increased.  Both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  cheese  fell 
off  in  the  United  States  during  1920. 
The  quantity  of  American  cheddar 
cheese  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  was 
198,000,000  lbs.  compared  with  247,000,- 
000  lbs.  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1919,  showing  a  decrease  of  49,000,- 
000  lbs.  Cheese  receipts  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  markets  showed  some  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months,  traceable  to 
diversion  of  milk  from  condenseries 
into  cheese  production.  There  were  in 
storage  Jan.  1,  1921,  practically  13,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  cheddar  cheese  compared 
with  21,000,000  lbs.  on  Jan.  1,  1920.  The 
production  of  American  cheddar  cheese 
represents  only  about  75  per  cent  of  tin 
total  cheese  production  of  the  United 
States  and  this  kind  is  therefore  not  an 
exact  index.  Still  a  marked  decrease 
amounting  possibly  to  40,000,000  lbs.  is 
evident  in  the  consumption  as  well  as 
the  production  of  cheese  in  this  country 
during  1920. 

The  average  price  of  cheese  on  the 
New  York  market  for  1919  was  3.64c 
aboVe  the  index  number  measuring 
the  level  of  prices  of  22  articles  of  food 
whereas  for  the  year  1920  the  average 
price  of  cheese  was  3.21c  below  this 
index.  This  lower  price  appears  to  bear 
a  closer  relation  to  the  decreased  pro¬ 
production  of  1920  than  to  the  decreased 
consumption  of  that  year.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  food  value  of 
cheese  is  not  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  sufficiently  to  be'  reflected  in  a 
high  per  capita  consumption. 

The  great  cheese  producing  countries 
of  Europe  were  at  the  end  of  1920  re¬ 
covering  but  slowly  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  and  shortage  of  feed.  Italy  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  less  than  1,000,000  lbs. 

Europe,  however,  with  its  dense  pop¬ 
ulation  and  relative  scarcity  of  meat 
needed  and  continued  to  buy  cheese, 
whereas  butter  was  subject  to  Govern¬ 
ment  control  and  to  the  substitution  of 
the  cheaper  margarines.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  greatest  consumer  of 
imported  cheese  as  well  as  of  imported 
butter.  In  1913  that  country  imported 
for  consumption  51  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
portable  cheese  surplus  of  all  the  coun 
tries  of  the  world.  Comparing  the  but¬ 
ter  surplus  in  the  21  countries  under 
consideration  with  the  cheese  shortage, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1919  the  im¬ 
ports,  of  butter  for  consumption  by  the 
United  Kingdom  had  decreased  by  60 
per  cent  and  in  1920  by  57  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  1913  imports.  The 
importation  of  cheese,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  decreased  by  only  4.8  per  cent 
in  1919  and  shows  an  increase  of  24 
per  cent  in  1920,  as  compared  with  1913 
Table  2,  showing  by  countries  the  im¬ 
ports  of  cheese  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  1913,  1919,  and  1920,  indicates 
that  demand  is  being  materially 
strengthened. 
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Sugar  Largest  Selling  Item  in 
Retail  Grocery  Store 

Records  of  its  sales  analyzed  by  a 
large  Eastern  grocery  store  show  that 
sugar  is  the  largest  item  among  the  sta¬ 
ple  items  carried  in  stock,  butter  is  sec¬ 
ond,  cured  meats  third  and  canned  milk 
fourth.  The  percentages  are  given  in 
the  following  tabulation: 

Per  Cent. 


Sugar  . 

Butter  . . . 

Cured  meats  . 

Canned  milk  . 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables . 

Soap  . 

Eggs  . 

Butter  substitutes  . 

Vegetable  fats  . 

Salad  dressing  . 

Flour  . 

Tea  and  breakfast  foods . 

Coffee  . . . 

Canned  salmon  . 

Canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes . . 

Cheese  . 

Canned  meats,  sardines . 

Dried  fruit  . 

Macaroni  . 

Dried  fish  . 

Gelatin  . 

Canned  fruit  . 

Spices  . 

Syrup  and  molasses . 

Jelly  and  jam . 

Catsup  . 

Mustard  . 

Sauces  . 

Coffee  substitutes  . 

Vinegar  . 

Starch  . 

Olive  oil  . Less  than 

Pickles  . • . Less  than 

Soda  . Less  than 

Stove  polish  . Less  than 

Soups  . 

Baked  beans  . 

Canned  fish  . 

Fruit  juices  . 

Beverages  . 

Malted  milk  . 

Yeast  . 

Tooth  picks  . 

Honey  . 

Bird  seed  . 


13.6 

12. 5 

11.5 

7.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.2 

4.2 

3.5 

2.9 

2.6 
2.1 

1.9 
1.8 
1.5 
1.0 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 


Nuts 


0.7 


Raisins  . 

Currants  . . . 

Sweet  crackers  . 

Cocoa,  chocolate  . 

Baking  powder  . . 

Oil  . 

Matches  . 

Olives  . 

Dried  vegetables  . 

Prepared  flour  . Less  than 

Canned  vegetables  (except  corn, 
peas  and  tomatoes)  ....  Less  than 

Relishes  . Less  than 

Cleaners  . Less  than 

Clams  . Less  than 

Oysters  . Less  than 

Salt  . Less  than 

Puddings  . Less  than 


0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0  1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

O.i 

0.1 

0.1 


ada  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  box¬ 
es,  so  that  if  a  tariff  preference  were 
secured  Jamaica  could  supply  half  of 
the  Canadian  market. 

During  1919  and  1920  it  was  found 
that  oranges  could  be  more  profitably 
utilized  for  the  production  of  orange 
oil,  which  until  recently  was  bringing 
very  high  prices.  The  sale  of  oranges 
consequently  was  greatly  depressed. 
Jamaica  shipped  188,416  lbs.  of  orange 
oil  during  1919,  for  the  production  of 
which  an  amount  of  oranges  equal  to 
842,075  boxes  was  used. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof 
may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham, 
patent  and  trade-mark  attorney,  Conti¬ 
nental  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  State 
number  of  patent  and  name  of  invent¬ 
or  when  ordering. 

1,368,407.  Apparatus  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  sausages.  Oscar  G.  Mayer,  Chica¬ 
go,  111. 

1,368,624.  Cheese  and  process  for 
for  sterilizing  same.  George  H.  Gars- 
tin,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Phoenix 
Cheese  Co. 

1,368,792.  Treatment  of  semolina 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Boscombe,  Eng¬ 
land. 

1,368,984.  Arthir  of  food  or  confec¬ 
tion.  Julius  R.  Franzen,  Portland,  Ore. 

1,369,231.  Pineapple-meat  eradicator. 
George  E.  Fisher,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  as¬ 
signor  to  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,369,345.  Process  and  apparatus  for 
sterilizing  milk  and  other  liquids.  Os¬ 
kar  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  Germany  .assignor 
to  Chemical  Foundation,  a  corporation 
of  Delaware. 

1,369,411.  Apparatus  for  dehydrating 
or  drying  food  products  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  William  D.  Edwards,  Monte 
Vista,  Colo. 

1,369,986.  Raisin-separating  machine. 
Edward  E.  Stanley,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1,370,049.  Food  obtained  from  fish 
and  process  of  making  the  same.  Sada- 
kichi  Satow,  Sendai,  Japan. 

1,370,173.  Dough-mixing  machine. 
Sam  Wasyliw,  Cudworth,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada. 

1,370,272.  Baking  preparation.  Har¬ 
ry  M.  Blinn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1,370,354.  Bread-making.  Cyrus  J. 
Patterson  and  Ralph  W.  Mitchell,  Kan 
sas  City,  Mo. 

1,370,372.  Process  of  making  a  pala¬ 
table  syrup  from  sugar-beets.  Sidney 
F.  Sherwood,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,370,634.  Pineapple-fleshing  machine. 
Joseph  Dowson,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  as¬ 
signor  to  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  of 
Honolulu,  Limited. 


Jamaica  Seeks  Larger  Market 
For  Orange  Crop 

Jamaica  could  export  1,000,000  boxes 
of  oranges  annually  if  a  market  could 
be  found,  says  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Jamaica.  There  is  a  movement  at 
present  to  secure  a  preferential  import 
duty  on  oranges  into  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  market.  The 
annual  consumption  of  oranges  in  Can¬ 


New  Packing  Concern  FoundnJ 

J.  C.  Mullins,  for  a  number  of  sears 
head  of  the  Charles  F.  Pinzel  Grocery 
Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  organ¬ 
ized  J.  C.  Mullins  &  Company,  at  423 
East  Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaliC., 
to  engage  in  the  packing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  of  Pacific  Coast  products.  The  new 
company  will  handle  all  varieties  of 
Coast  products  and  will  deal  with  brok¬ 
ers  in  alL  markets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ts  . 


Hecker  Cereal  Co.  Launch 
New  Product 

The  Hecker  Cereal  Company,  New 
York  City,  has  just  completed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  launching  of  a  new  product  on 
the  New  York  market,  in  twenty -one 
days. 

The  product,  the  result  of  more  than 
a  year’s  experimentation,  is  a  ready - 
to-bake  cake  flour,  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  flour,  sugar,  salt,  egg  yolks, 
vegetable  shortening,  skimmed  milk, 
flavoring  and  baking  powder. 

An  advertising  agency  employed  by 
the  Hecker  Cereal  Company  hit  upon 
the  word  “Jiggtime”  as  a  name  for  the 
cereal.  The  company  realized  that  the 
package  must  bear  the  name  of  the 
product,  an  illustration  showing  its  use, 
and  the  proper  directions,  and  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  art  department 
of  a  carton  manufacturer,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  design  in  yellow  and  blue  with 
a  red  circle  at  the  top  bearing  the  word 
Hecker  in  white  script. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  had  been 
said  to  the  salesmen,  but  when  it  was 
judged  that  the  right  time  had  come, 
they  were  summoned  to  a  dinner  at 
which  the  first  announcement  of  the 
new  product  was  made.  Representatives 
from  the  various  departments  gave 
talks  designed  to  tell  the  men  thorough¬ 
ly  of  the  merits  of  the  goods. 

The  advertising  had  been  prepared  so 
as  to  appear  breezy,  colloquial  and 
cheerful.  A  laughing  advertising  char¬ 
acter  in  the  form  of  a  jack-in-the-box 
springing  out  of  his  covering  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  name  “Jiggtime”  was 
created,  and  advertising  which  appeared 
in  the  metropolitan  newspapers  was  run 
as  a  “teaser”  campaign  for  the  first  few 
days,  with  the  jack-in-the-box  pictured 
alongside  a  tumbled  row  of  blocks  spel¬ 
ling  out  the  name  “Jiggtime.”  Finally 
the  complete  advertisement  appeared 
containing  descriptive  copy  and  a  cut 
of  the  package  retaining  the  jack-in- 
the-box  figure. 


California  Fruit  Growers  Announce 
Cooperative  Policy 

The  California  Peach  &  Fig  Growers, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  have  announced  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  retailers  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  housewives  with  the  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dietetic  value  of  the  dried 
peach.  Educational  advertising  through 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  and  spe¬ 
cialty  exploitation  will  be  the  predomi¬ 
nating  features  of  the  new  movement. 

The  initial  move  in  the  new  com- 
paign  has  for  its  field  thirty  of  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  in  the  United  States  and  calls 
for  the  use  of  newspapers  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  daily  circulation  of  3,500,000 
readers,  a  Sunday  circulation  of  over 
2.500,000  and  magazines  circulating  in 
this  same  territory  with  over  8,000,000 
readers.  The  newspaper  campaign  alone 
will  utilize  15,225  inches  of  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  informative  publicity.  If 
desired  results  are  obtained,  the  field 
will  be  expanded. 

Advertising  stickers,  done  in  color 
and  featuring  the  Blue  Ribbon  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  carton,  are  to  be  used. 
Grocers  in  thirty  cities  will  use  the 
stickers  to  seal  every  package  sent  out 
during  the  six  weeks’  campaign. 
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German  Vegetable  Oil 
Importations 

Interesting  figures  on  German  vege¬ 
table  oil  importations  for  the  years 

1911,  1912,  1913,  the  last  three  years  in 
which  statistics  were  available  from 
that  country,  have  been  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce. 

Peanut  oil  imports  are  listed  as  922,- 
405  lbs.,  worth  301,000  marks,  for  1911; 
2,307,114  lbs.,  worth  878,000  marks,  for 

1912,  and  1,133,605  lbs.,  worth  436,000 
marks,  in  1913. 

Olive,  sesame,  peanut,  rape,  and  other 
fatty  oils,  in  containers  other  than 
casks:  imports,  1911,  1,067,247  lbs., 

worth  403,000  marks;  1912,  1,142,865  lbs., 
worth  471,000;  1913,  993,834  lbs.,  worth 
407,000.  Exports;  1911,  75,635  lbs. 

worth  515,000  marks;  1912,  923,948  lbs., 
worth  588,000  marks;  1913,  1,0442^996 
lbs.,  worth  615,000  marks. 

Peanuts:  imports,  1911,  154,636,156 

lbs.,  worth  19,833,000  marks;  1912,  154,- 
034,300  lbs.,  to  the  value  of  18,782,000 
marks:  1913,  216,238,952  lbs.,  worth 

28,162,000  marks. 


To  Utilize  Waste  Apples 

A  method  of  extracting  by-products 
from  waste  and  otherwise  useless  ap¬ 
ples  has  been  discovered  at  Annapolis 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Consul  John  J.  Mcunn, 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  A 
Yarmouth  press  report  on  the  subject 
says: 

“It  has  been  found  that  even  the  most 
intensely  acid  and  usually  worthless 
apple  may  be  so  treated  by  a  simple 
process  as  to  yield  sirup  which  has  been 
pronounced  eminently  desirable  as  a 
basis  for  other  concoctions  not  hitherto 
so  well  supplied.  And  not  only  is  this 
sirup  valuable,  but  another  by-product 
has  become  evident  in  deposits  of  cal¬ 
cium  malate,  the  same  article  as  is  de¬ 
rived  from  maple  sirup  and  known  as 
sugar  sand.  Before  the  war  the  Ger¬ 
mans  bought  this  up  extensively  in 
Quebec  at  $1.50  or  more  per  pound  as 
a  source  of  malic  acid.  The  process  is 
being  carried  on  in  two  evaporators 
and  may  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
entirely  new  industry  in  Nova  Scotia.” 

From  one  of  the  persons  interested 
in  the  discovery  it  is  learned  that  ex¬ 
periments  are  still  going  on,  but  that 
at  present  no  further  details  will  be 
made  public. 


Canada  Reduces  Salmon  Pack  For  1921 

A  further  reduction  of  the  yearly 
salmon  pack  of  British  Columbia  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  pack  customarily  produced  would 
be  canned  during  1921,  but  now  some 
canners  look  for  only  a  20  per  cent 
pack.  Some  canneries  are  prepared  to 
put  up  about  25  per  cent  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  output,  while  others  are  figuring 
on  only  15  per  cent.  These  will  all  be 
sockeyes.  No  “chums”  will  be  canned 
in  British  Columbia  during  1921,  as 
there  are  close  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  cases  still  in  stock  without  a 
market. 

Japanese  and  Alaskan  canneries  glut¬ 
ting  the  British  market,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  cost  of  tin  plate  and  boxes 
is  the  reason  advanced  by  the  canners 
for  this  reduction  of  output. 
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Dutch  Coffee  Trade  Affected  By  Low 
Mark 

Inability  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
other  Central  European  countries  to  im¬ 
port  their  usual  supplies  is  given  as  the 
chief  reason  for  the  present  abnormal 
conditions  in  coffee  imports  and  exports 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  trade  has  di¬ 
minished  to  one-half  of  that  before  the 
war.  Although  the  United  States  took 
more  coffee  from  Holland  the  past 
year  than  usual,  the  real  value  of  the 
Dutch  export  trade  depends  preemin¬ 
ently  upon  Germany,  and  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  on  Belgium,  Switzerland 
and  Scandinavia.  As  the  exchange  value 
of  the  mark  decreased  during  the  past 
year,  the  imports  of  coffee  into  Ger¬ 
many  decreased.  Until  there  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  financial  situation  in 
Germany,  there  will  be  no  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  coffee  trade  of  the 
Netherlands. 


Announce  Brokerage  Mergers 

Two  mergers  in  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  have  recently  taken  place.  The 
Eastern  States  Sales  Co.,  and  Ben  A. 
Weinberg  have  merged  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Shampanier-Weinberg 
Company,  operating  as  heretofore  as 
food  products  brokers  at  100  Hudson 
Street,  New  York. 

William  S.  Nichols,  surviving  part- 
ner  of  the  late  Jed  Frye  in  the  New 
York  sardine  distributing  firm  of  Jed 
Frye  &  Company,  has  taken  in  his  two 
brothers,  Albert  I.  and  Ernest  V.  Nich¬ 
ols,  as  partners,  and  will  conduct  the 
business  under  the  old  name  of  Jed 
Frye  &  Company,  although  the  estate 
of  Jed  Frye  no  longer  has  an  interest 
in  the  company. 


Canned  Milk  Important  Siam  Dairy 
Import 

Most  important  among  the  dairy 
products  imported  into  Siam  is  canned 
milk,  and  according1  to  the  report  of  the 
Vice  Consul  in  Bangkok,  values  have 
largely  exceeded  per-war  figures,  al¬ 
though  the  volume  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  According  to  the  customs  en¬ 
tries  at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  803,892 
kilos  of  canned  milk,  valued  at  346,762 
ticals  ($128,302)  were  landed  at  that 
port  during  the  pre-war  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1914,  against  359,182 
kilos,  valued  at  417,794.  ticals  ($154,584) 
in  1918-19,  and  544,025  kilos,  valued  at 
55,923  ticals  ($204,951)  in  1919-20. 


Packers  and  Employees  Reach  Wage 
Agreement 

The  dispute  between  the  packers  and 
their  employees  over  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  has  been  settled  under  a 
compromise  agreement,  which  allows 
the  wage  reductions  to  stand,  and  re¬ 
stores  the  eight  hour  day  and  overtime 
as  announced  in  the  latest  rulings  of 
Judge  Altschuler  as  administrator.  The 
end  of  the  negotiations  came  after  three 
days  of  conferences,  attended  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  packers  and  employees. 


Memphis  Brokers  Change  Name 

T.  H.  Milliken  &  Co.,  brokers  and 
manufacturers’  representatives  at  Mem 
phis,  Tenn.,  announce  the  change  in 
name  of  their  concern  to  Milliken  & 
Prescott.  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  con¬ 
nected  for  several  years  with  the  Nes- 
tle’s  Food  Co. 
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Newspaper  Issues  Section  on 
Pineapple  History 

The  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Honolulu,  has  issued  a  sixteen  page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  history  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  pineapple  industry  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  number  of  interesting  points  about 
the  fruit  are  brought  out,  among  them 
a  chronology  of  the  industry,  which  has 
for  its  earliest  date,  January,  1813, 
when  pineapples  were  planted  in  Hawaii 
by  Don  Francisco  Paula  y  Marin,  a 
Spaniard.  The  first  pineapple  planta¬ 
tion  consisting  of  five  acres  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Manoa  valley  in  1885,  by 
Captain  John  Kidwell,  using  Manoa 
plants. 

Tremendous  increase  in  pineapple 
consumption  is  indicated  by  compara¬ 
tive  figures  of  an  initial  pack  of  1587 
cases  in  1904,  and  that  of  1921,  in  which 
633,390  cases  were  packed. 

Wahiawa,  Hawaii,  is  credited  with  be¬ 
ing  the  birthplace  of  the  fruit,  but 
there  were  still  earlier  similar  fruits 
on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  which  are 
said  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  pine¬ 
apple. 


California  Olive  Average 
Doubled  in  Ten  Years 

There  are  between  25,000  and  30,000 
acres  of  bearing  olives  in  California, 
according  to  latest  estimates  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
principal  production  ,it  is  reported  from 
the  same  source,  is  in  Butte,  Tehama, 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Diego  and 
Tulare  counties. 

The  figures  given  out  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  based  upon  crop  reports  and 
estimates  for  1918.  At  that  time  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  13,801  tons  of  olives 
was  based  upon  bearing  acreage  of  18  - 
801.  The  value  of  the  1918  crop  was 
placed  at  $2,000,000.  The  same  report 
showed  a  nonbearing  acreage  of  12,222, 
and  since  1918  many  of  the  new  groves 
have  come  into  bearing. 

An  interesting  fact  is  brought  out 
by  figures  showing  that  the  olive  acre¬ 
age  in  California  has  been  practically 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 


American  Chicken  Soups  Hit  By  Canad¬ 
ian  Law 

Because  of  the  very  rigid  canned 
foods  laws  of  Canada,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  dealers  in  that 
country  to  import  any  canned  products 
containing  chicken  or  other  poultry. 
“As  a  result  of  this,”  says  Canadian 
Grocer,  “many  of  the  American-made 
chicken  soups  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  Canadian  market  any  more,  since 
the  supplies  which  were  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  have  now  been  depleted.  As  chick¬ 
en  soup  is  a  food  which  takes  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  diet  of  the  sick  and 
invalids,  this  would  have  been  a  hard¬ 
ship  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
fill  the  breach  by  a  bigger  output  and 
of  a  high  quality.  This  has  meant  a 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  the  canning  of  chicken 
entails  a  lot  of  work,  when  it  is  done 
properly,  and  those  shouldering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Canada  are  not  many.  A 
few  manufacturers  are  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  whole  of  Canada  for  can¬ 
ned  chicken.” 
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Milk  Bottle  Maker  Cited  by  Trade 
Commission 

Upon  application  for  the  issuance  of 
a  complaint,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has,  as  required  by  law.  the 
public  interest  appearing,  cited  the 
Thatcher  Manufacuring  Company,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  in  complaint  in  the  milk 
bottle  business. 

The  citation  is  under  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  recites  that  no 
corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  stock  of  another  cor¬ 
poration  where  the  effect  of  such  ac¬ 
quisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  between  the  two  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce. 

The  complaint  sets  out  that,  while 
operating  under  rights  acquired  from 
the  Owens  Bottle  Machine  Company, 
the  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Company 
in  1918  made  and  sold  approximately 
one-half  of  all  the  milk  bottles  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  time  the  Thatch¬ 
er  company  was  in  competition  with 
a  number  of  concerns  operating  un¬ 
der  an  invention  by  the  Hartford-Fair- 
mont  Company. 

Control  of  these  competing  compan¬ 
ies,  to-wit,  the  Travis  Glass  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va„  Essex  Glass  Co.',  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio:  Lockport  Glass  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Woodbury 
Glass  Co.,  it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
wras  acquired  by  the  Thatcher  Com¬ 
pany  in  August,  1919,  thus  giving  the 
Thatcher  Company  the  control  of  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  bot¬ 
tle  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  complaint  avers  that  the  effect 
■of  these  acquisitions  has  been  to  elim¬ 
inate  competition,  and  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  this  line  of  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Company.  Thirty  days  are  allowed  for 
filing  answer,  after  which  the  case 
comes  on  for  hearing  on  April  28th, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  same  may 
be  reached  on  the  Commission’s  cal¬ 
endar. 


Establish  Louisiana  Strawberry  Wine 
Plant 

The  first  winery  for  the  manufacture 
of  strawberry  wine  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  winery  of  any  kind  in  the 
South,  is  to  be  established  at  Hammond, 
in  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  winery  will  be  to  care  for 
a  $5,000,000  surplus  strawberry  crop  in 
Florida,  and  prevent  it  from  going  to 
waste. 


Large  Foreign  Sales  By  California 
Prune  Association 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Association  has  sold  7,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes  of  small  sizes  to  Ger¬ 
many,  payment  for  which  was  secured 
from  money  on  deposit  in  New  York 
and1  San  Francisco.  This  association 
company  recently  confirmed  the  sale  of 
€80,000  pounds  of  prunes  and  apricots 
to  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Canned  Irish  Stew  on  Market 

Canned  Irish  stew  is  being  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  D.  P.  Daggett  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Coopersville,  Mich.  An 
advertising  campaign  in  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  has  been  begun.  The  Brearley- 
Mamilton  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  handling  the  advertising. 
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PERSONALS 


E.  S.  Frey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  be¬ 
come  vice  president  and  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Michigan  Canned  Food 
Company,  a  million  dollar  corporation 
recently  organized  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frey,  who  has  been  interested  since 
early  boyhood  in  the  canning  of  oysters 
and  other  sea  foods,  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  United  States  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Severing  his 
connections  there,  he  became  general 
superintendent  for  W.  R.  Roach  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Hart,  Mich.,  remaining  with 
them  for  eighteen  years. 


William  H.  Smith,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Greenwood  Food  Products 
Company  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
succeeded  T.  O.  Ballard  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canned  Food  Company.  Mr. 
Smith  expects  to  take  the  packing  oper 
ations  under  his  personal  supervision 
this  season.  The  company  built  four 
new  factories  last  year,  but  has  sold 
three  of  them.  Its  plants  at  Fairchild 
and  Black  River  Falls  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  this  year. 


Wade  L.  Street  of  the  T.  A.  Snider 
Preserve  Company,  Chicago,  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  physician,  has  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  catsup  section  of 
the  National  Canners  Association.  Mr. 
Street  has  also  requested  his  release 
from  membership  on  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  other  organizations  in  food 
lines  with  which  the  T.  A.  Snider  Pre¬ 
serve  Company  is  affiliated. 


Don  Francisco  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange,  and  will  become 
co-manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  offices 
of  the  Lord  &  Thomas  Advertising 
Agency  about  May.  He  will  also  act  as 
counsel  on  co-operative  agricultural 
marketing  account  for  Lord  &  Thomas, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Thomas  W.  Harrison,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Berger  &  Carter  Co., 
food  preserving  machinery,  365  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  March  31.  He  is  plan¬ 
ning  the  establishment  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  service  agency,  specializing  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  mechanical  goods. 


A.  F.  Kittle  of  Nielson  &  Kittle  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Ltd.,  San  Pedro,  Cal., 
has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  He  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  sardine 
cannery  in  California. 


Wilson  &  Co.  Report  Deficit  For  1920 

A  deficit  of  $2,691,561  is  indicated  in 
the  annual  report  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  is  compared  to  a  surplus 
of  $1,288,032  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  After  allowing  for  interest 
charges,  a  loss  is  shown  of  $940,850.  A 
reserve  of  $2,000,000  against  contingen¬ 
cies  arising  from  fluctuations  in  ex¬ 
change  on  the  company’s  net  interest 
in  South  America  and  other  countries 
has  been  set  up  against  profit  and  loss 
surplus  account  for  1920. 
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Tariff  Has  Effect  on  Contracts 

The  present  unsettled  tariff  question 
has  had  a  secondary  effect  upon  con¬ 
tracts  for  foodstuffs  which  is  reflected 
in  the  following  circular  letter  from 
Secretary  Toulme  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“We  assume  that  the  wideawake, 
businesslike  wholesale  grocer  is  read¬ 
ing  all  of  his  contracts  with  unusual 
care  before  he  signs  them. 

“Some  contracts  received  recently 
include  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
any  new  or  additional  Federal  taxes 
covering  the  goods  embraced  in  the 
contract  are  to  be  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  in  addition  to  the  contract  price. 

“The  obvious  reasons  that  have  led 
to  the  increased  use  of  stipulations  of 
this  kind  are,  first,  increased  cus¬ 
toms  duties  now  being  considered  at 
Washington,  and,  second,  increased 
internal  taxes  on  commodities  or  sales 
that  are  suggested  from  time  to  time 
at  Washington. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  should  be 
alert  to  protect  himself  in  this  matter. 
It  can  be  handled  either  by  insisting 
that  such  provision  be  omitted  from 
his  purchase  contract,  or.  more  cer¬ 
tainly  be  inserting  a  provision  in  his 
own  sales  contract  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Any  taxes,  customs  duties  or  other 
imposts.  State  and  Federal,  put  upon 
the  goods  embraced  in  this  contract 
subsequently  to  the  date  hereof  shall 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  addition 
to  the  contract  price.” 


Rice  Bill  Passed  In  Japan 

A  rice  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Japanese  Diet  at  Tokio.  This  bill  which 
was  presented  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  price  of  rice  in 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  surplus  s'ock, 
involves  the  maintenance  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  rice  and  the  purchase  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  rice  to  be  held  in  storage 
pending  more  favorable  marketing  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
financing  the  Government  will  have  to 
perform  to  carry  out  these  plans,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  estimates  of  the 
superfluous  rice  stocks  this  year  range 
from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels,  it 
is  evident  that  the  amount  will  be  very 
considerable. 


Spain  Second  Among  European  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Production  of  Corn 

Spain,  compared  with  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  both  western  and  cen¬ 
tral,  ranks  second  in  the  production  of 
barley,  corn,  and  rice;  third  in  wheat, 
rye,  and  grapes;  fifth  in  potatoes;  sev¬ 
enth  in  sugar;  and  ninth  in  oats,  re¬ 
ports  the  American  commercial  at¬ 
tache  at  Madrid.  More  than  half  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  Spain  con¬ 
sists  in  cereals  and  wine. 


International  Dairy  Exhibition  in 
Argentine 

An  international  dairy  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  at  Palermo  (Buenos  Aires) 
from  May  8  to  27,  1921,  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Rural  Society.  The  exhibition  will 
be  divided  into  three  sections:  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Cattle,  ewes  and  goats:  instru¬ 
ments,  machines,  and  installations  for 
the  dairy  industries,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts. 
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Served  Perfectly ! 
How  it  is  done 
with  America's 
Favorite  Beverage 


With  a  deft,  sure  hand  he  adds  the  Ice-cold,  spark¬ 
ling  water.  It  looks  for  an  instant  as  though  the 

frlass  would  overflow,  but  it  doesn't.  The  amount 
s  five  ounces— exactly  the  right  proportion. 


Guard  against  the  natural  mistakes 


You«meet  few  men  with  skill 
like  that  of  the  soda  fountain  ex- 

Sert.  He  takes  a  six-ounce  glass  and 
raws  just  one  ounce  of  Coca-Cola  syrup 
— the  precise  base  for  the  best  drink  — service 
that  eliminates  waste. 

Take  a  six-ounce  glass,  not  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  one. 

V* 

One  press  on  the  syrup  syphon, 
with  the  soda  man’s  sense  of  touch 
for  exact  measurements,  gives  one 
ounce  of  Coca-Cola  syrup  —  you 
know  just  where  it  should  come  to 
in  the  glass  to  be  precisely  the  right 
amount. 


You  may  take  up  a  bit  of  the  pro- 
portion  of  water  with  ice,  as  a  small 
cube  or  crushed.  Stir  with  a  spoon. 

A* 

Done  quickly?  You  bet.  The  rising 
bubbles  just  have  time  to  come  to  a 
bead  that  all  but  o’ertops  the  brim 
as  the  glass  is  passed  over  the  mar¬ 
ble  fountain  for  the  first  delicious 
and  refreshing  sip. 

That’s  the  soda  fountain  recipe  for 
the  perfect  drink,  perfectly  served. 
Coca-Cola  is  easily  served  perfectly 
because  Coca-Cola  syrup  is  prepared 
with  the  finished  art  that  comes 
from  the  practice  of  a  lifetime. 
Good  things  from  nine  sunny  climes, 
nine  different  countries,  are  properly 
combined  in  every  ounce. 


of  too  much  syrup  and  too  large  a 
glass.  Any  variation  from  the  ratio 
of  one  ounce  of  syrup  to  five  ounces 
of  water,  and  something  of  the  rare 
quality  of  Coca-Cola  is  lost;  you 
don’t  get  Coca-Cola  at  the  top  of  its 
flavor  and  at  its  highest  appeal. 

Coca-Cola  is  sold  everywhere  with 
universal  popularity,  because  perfect 
service  and  not  variations  is  a  soda 
fountain  rule. 


Drink 


Pull  the  silver  faucet  for  five  ounces 
of  pure,  ice-cold  carbonated  water — 
with  the  one  ounce  of  syrup,  this 
quantity  fills  the  glass. 


It  has  all  been  done  in  flashes. 
The  glass  is  before  you  before 
there  is  time  for  conscious 
waiting.  Thirst  is  answered  by 
the  expert  with  Coca-Cola  in 
its  highest  degree  of  delicious¬ 
ness  and  refreshingness. 


DELICIOUS  and  REFRESHING 

'THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Germany  Takes  Bulk  of  Hol¬ 
land  Milk  Export 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  exports  of 
fresh  milk  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1920  were  to  Germany,  the  exports  at 
times  during  the  year  reaching  a  total 
of  70,000  liters  (liter  equals  1.056  quarts) 
a  day.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  condensed  skimmed  milk  in  1920  went 
to  Great  Britain,  the  rest  being  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many,  while  of  the  exports  of  condensed 
full  milk,  Germany  took  substantially 
33  per  cent,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  20  per  cent  each, 
and  France,  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  in  the  order  named,  most  of 
the  remainder. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  such 
products  in  1920  reached  a  total  of 
48,756,744  guilders,  or  $16,252,246.  The 
total  fresh  whole  milk,  $596,207;  con¬ 
densed  full  milk  with  sugar,  $5,025,470; 
condensed  skimmed  milk  with  sugar, 
$8,573,105;  condensed  whole 'milk  with¬ 
out  sugar,  $116,024;  condensed  skimmed 
milk  without  sugar,  $6,021;  sterilized 
and  other  milk  and  cream,  $139,779; 
full  milk  powder,  $1,093,217;  and 
skimmed  milk  powder,  $700,425. 


Chart  Canned  Tomato  Production 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  constructed  a 
chart  wave  of  canned  tomato  production 
which  indicates  that  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  the  pendulum  registering 
the  production  of  canned  tomatoes  from 
1891  to  1919  has  swung  with  surprising 
regularity  from  low  to  heavy  output. 

The  chart  indicates  the  first  peak  to 
have  been  made  from  1891  to  1894, 
when  an  output  of  7,000,000  cases  was 
reached.  In  the  two  following  years, 
a.  decline  equal  to  the  first  rise  is 
shown,  and  then  in  1899,  a  spurt  to 
8,000,000  cases.  A  two-year  decline  then 
brought  production  down  to  almost  4,- 
000,000  cases  in  1901,  with  a  subsequent 
rise  to  10,000,000  cases  in  1903;  1905 
saw  another  big  slump  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  to  13,000,000  cases  in 
1907.  The  slump  that  followed  in  1910 
and  1911  was  not  marked,  falling  only 
as  low  as  10,000,000  cases,  with  a  rise 
to  15,000,000  in  1914.  However,  1915, 
due  to  the  war,  saw  a  tremendous  fall¬ 
ing  off,  to  7,000,000  cases,  with  the 
highest  peak  reached  in  1918,  with 
16,000,000  cases.  In  1919,  the  chart  in¬ 
dicates  a  downward  line,  going  to  11,- 
000,000  cases,  but  rising  immediately. 

According  to  the  rule  established  by 
the  previous  swings  of  the  pendulum, 
1921  should  show  increase  in  pack  as 
part  of  a  gain  in  volume  toward  another 
peak,  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  swing 
downward  toward  another  low.  Produc¬ 
ing  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  a 
heavy  pack  because  of  the  unsold  por¬ 
tion  of  1920  tomatoes  and  the  high  cost 
of  replacement.  Many  canners  predict 
that  the  line  will  show  as  sharp  a  per¬ 
pendicular  drop  as  that  of  1914-1915. 

Another  New  “Domino”  Product 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  offering  Domino  Sugar- 
Honey  to  the  trade.  Domino  Sugar- 
Honey  is  a  blend  of  honey  and  invert 
sugar.  The  characteristic  tang  of  honey 
is  mellowed  by  the  addition  of  invert 
sugar.  The  product  is  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  for  use  on  waffles, 
pancakes  and  hot  biscuits. 


Wheat  Supply  in  Country  Not 

Excessive 

That  wheat  supplies  in  the  United 
States  as  of  March  1  are  not  excessive 
is  the  view  taken  by  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  showed  208,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  on  farms,  and  another  estimate 
announced  March  10  placed  the  amount 
of  wheat  in  country  mills  and  elevators 
at  82,000,000  bushels.  To  these  totals 
was  added  the  visible  supply  at  ter¬ 
minal  points,  making  a  grand  total  in 
the  three  positions  of  320,000,00  bushels. 

On  March  1,  1920,  the  amount  of 
wheat  held  in  the  thre  positions  was 
estimated  to  be  338,000,000  bushels,  and 
•on  March  1,  1919,  the  amount  was 
placed  at  359,000,000  bushels.  Thus  the 
amount  on  March  1  of  this  year  was 
18,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  39,000,000  bushels  less  than  two 
years  ago. 


Slump  in  Export  of  Walnuts  From 
Lyon  District,  France 

Walnuts  form  one  of  the  big  export 
items  to  the  United  States  from  the 
consular  district  of  Lyon,  France,  about 
one-third  of  the  yield  being  normally 
sold  in  America,  or  between  1,500  and 
2,000  tons.  The  annual  yield  is  about 
5,000  tons,  including  all  varieties,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  industries  in  that 
district.  The  demand  for  last  year’s 
crop  has  been  limited,  and  growers  and 
sellers  have  been  pessimistic  over  the 
situation.  American  importers  are  plac¬ 
ing  few  orders  and  are  buying  to  satisfy 
only  their  immediate  needs.  Exports  of 
walnuts  in  the  shell  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1919  and  1920  will  show  the 
marked  difference  in  the  quantities 
shipped:  Last  quarter  of  1919,  2,463,884 
pounds,  worth  $817,278;  last  quarter  of 
1920,  688,812  pounds,  worth  $264,541. 


Valencia,  Spain,  Important  Source  of 
Fruits  ami  Nuts 

Valencia,  Spain,  exported  315,337  lbs. 
of  figs  to  the  United  States  during 
1920,  compared  with  682,388  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  1919,  according  to  the  American 
consul  at  that  station.  Exports  of 
raisins  from  Valencia  to  the  United 
States  during  1920  amounted  to  1,799,- 
303  lbs.  compared  with  95,200  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  1919.  Exports  of  shelled  almonds 
amounted  to  132,285  lbs.  compared  with 
361,852  lbs.  during  1919.  Valencia  also 
shipped  27,550  lbs.  of  unshelled  almonds 
end  16,500  lbs.  of  unshelled  peanuts 
to  the  United  States  during  1920. 


United  States  Imported  31,890,832 
Pounds  of  Walnuts  During  1920 

The  United  States  imported  31,890,832 
pounds  of  walnuts  valued  at  $8,497,838 
during  1920,  compared  with  31,495,977 
pounds  valued  at  $9,302,603  during  1919. 
Of  the  total  quantity  imported  during 
1920,  15,818,025  pounds  were  shelled  and 
1  6,072,807  pounds  unshelled.  France, 
China,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Spain  were 
the  chief  sources  of  imported  walnuts 
during  1920. 

During  1920  the  United  States  re¬ 
exported  736,658  pounds  of  foreign  wal¬ 
nuts  and  341,566  pounds  during  1919. 


Food  Prices  Stable  in  Britain 

Meat  prices  in  Great  Britain  in  1920 
did  not  fall  to  any  material  extent,  W. 
Wedd’el  &  Company,  of  London  state 
in  their  thirty-third  annual  review  of 
the  frozen  meat  trade.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  complete  control  of  the  glut 
of  meat  in  cold  store  in  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  merely 
adjusted  mutton  and  lamb  quotations; 
during  the  period  April-June,  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  New  Zealand  lamb  were  sold 
to  the  United  States,  easing  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  supplies,  while  later,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  beef  were  re-exported 
to  Germany.  The  latter  prevented  a  big 
drop  in  prices.  Control  of  British  meats 
ended  on  July  4,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  maintenance  of  prices  of  foreign 
stocks  at  a  high  level,  British  farmers 
were  placed  in  a  favorable  position. 

In  conclusion,  this  review  says  of  the 
1921  prospects; 

“The  outloox  ror  the  production  m 
1921  is  just  as  it  was  a  year  ago;  it  can 
not  be  said  to  have  improved.  South 
America  can  doubtless  increase  its  out¬ 
put  if  prices  remain  fairly  high  in 
Europe,  but  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  the  United  States  will  probably  ship 
less,  rather  than  more  in  1920.  Home 
supplies  are  still  very  uncertain,  some 
authorities  holding  that  recent  losses 
in  cattle  can  be  made  up  quickly,  al¬ 
though  all  are  agreed  that  sheep  stocks 
can  be  restored  only  slowly.” 


Depression  in  Spanish  “archie  Market 

A  depression  of  the  Spanish  sardine 
industry  is  being  experienced  in  Vigo 
and  throughout  Northwestern  Spain. 
Nearly  a  hundred  packing  establish¬ 
ments  have  shut  down  completely,  and 
the  remainder  are  only  working  on  part 
time,  with  fewer  employees.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  for 
sardines  by  importers  in  France  and 
Italy,  the  principal  market  for  same. 
Although  this  season’s  catch  was  small¬ 
er  than  in  previous  years,  stocks  on 
hand  are. very  large.  Exports  to  Spanish- 
American  countries  in  1920  were  also 
less  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
market  for  these  sardines  in  the  United 
States  and  insular  possessions  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

It  should  be  noted,  says  a  consular 
report,  that  there  are  excellent  and  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  to  ship  sardines 
from  Vigo  direct  to  the  United  States. 
The  Ward  Line  has  many  sailings  for 
New  York  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Cosmopolitan  Steamship  Co.  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  service  to  New 
Orleans  and  other  United  States  ports. 
Freight  rates  are  now  100  pesetas  per 
ton. 

American  Oil  Chemists’  Society  To 
Meet  In  Chicago 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Chemists  Society  will  be  held 
May  16  and  17  in  Chicago  with  head- 
ouarters  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Among 
the  prominent  chemists  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Oil  Chemists  is  Dr.  C.  L.  Als- 
berg,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  The  entertainment  committee 
with  L.  M.  Tolman,  chief  chemist  of 
Wilson  &  Co.,  as  chairman,  has  planned 
numerous  excursions,  besides  the  usual 
banquet. 

Thomas  B.  Caldwell,  Wilmington,  N. 

C.,  is  secretary  of  the  society. 
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Amy  Smith  says: 

“I  find  Moxley’s  Mar¬ 
garine  gives  excellent 
results  in  cooking,  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it  on  corn 
bread,  biscuits  and 
cakes.” 

“I  have  also  served  it 
for  table  use  and  think 
only  an  expert  could  de¬ 
tect  it  from  a  good  grade 
of  butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head  of  the  Cook¬ 
ery  Department  of  the  great  wo¬ 
man’s  magazine,  “Today’s  House¬ 
wife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pasteurized  into 
purity  in  every  ingredient. 

.Cfuim*0by 


SELSEALIlV  g  wax  paper 

— made  right  for  your  purpose  and 
product.  Known  from  Coast  to 
Coast. 

All  such  prepared  foods — plain 
wrapped  or  packaged — as  depend 
upon  air-tight  covering  for  keeping 
qualities  will  open  up  fresh  and 
crisp  if  hermetically  sealed  in  our 
SELF-SEALING  WAXED  PAPER. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Ask  some  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We’ll  give  you  the  names, 
also  samples  and  prices  on  request. 

WAXED  AND  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  PAPERS 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


c/hnQiicas  Most  Famous  Dosser  f 


JELL-0  is  Always  Ready 

“One  of  the  prime  mer¬ 
its  of  Jell-O  is  that  it  is 
always  ready.  With  a 
package  of  Jell-O  on  the 
emergency  shelf  and  some 
boiling  water,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  preparing  a  des¬ 
sert  which  is  sure  to  come 
out  right.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fruit  or  cream  an 
endless  variety  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  question 
‘What  shall  we  have  for 
dessert?’  is  nearer  solution 
than  it  possibly  can  be  in 
a  household  where  Jell-O 
has  no  place.” 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


2  Packages  for  25  cents 


The  Genesee  Pure  FoodCo. 

feridge'burg ,  Ooat.  Le  R,oy 
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Figures  on  Canadian  Canning 
Industries 

The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ports  that  in  1919  there  were  in  Canada 
120  canneries,  40  preserving  plants  and 
77  evapoi'ating  plants.  Capital  in¬ 
vested  was  as  follows:  Canneries,  $10,- 
133,682;  preserving  plants,  $4,597,528; 
evaporating  plants,  $1,225,485. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  all 
plants  was  5,984  (2,561  male  and  3,423 
female  workers),  and  the  aggregate  of 
salaries  and  wages  was  $3,184,663.  The 
great  majority  of  the  workers  received 
between  $15  and  $24  per  week. 

Materials  used  were  given  a  valua¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  cost  delivered  at 
the  factory  or  works,  as  follows:  Pre¬ 
serving  plants,  $951,814;  canneries,  $9,- 
450,632;  evaporating  plants,  -6,540,795. 
The  selling  value  of  products  at  the 
works  was  $1,676,317  for  evaporated 
fruits  and  vegetables,  $16,013,392  for 
canned  products,  and  $9,042,851  for 
preserved  products. 

Tomatoes  were  the  most  prominent 
item  in  the  list  of  canned  products, 
with  1,535,460  cases,  valued  at  $5,154,- 
882.  Corn  is  the  vegetable  next  in 
popular  favor,  with  a  production  of  659,- 
690  cases,  valued  at  $1,975,995.  Beans 
are  far  in-  advance  of  peas,  with  a  pack 
of  338,989  cases,  valued  at  $1,270,356; 
peas  totaling  271,181  cases,  worth  $898,- 
162.  Canned  jams  amounted  to  6,440,402 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,261,807,  and  pre¬ 
served  jams,  30,623,531  pounds,  valued 
at  $6,412,750. 


To  Develop  Dehydration  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  France 

The  drying  of  fruit  in  Prance  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  is  in  its 
infancy,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  well-known  French  prune  industry 
at  Agen,  according  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Organization 
and  Development  of  the  Fruit  Industry 
of  France.  The  report  states  that  the 
development  of  the  dehydration  in¬ 
dustry  in  France  is  handicapped  for 
several  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  crops.  France  is  a 
country  of  small  landowners,  and  in 
years  where  the  crops  are  limited  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  dry  fruits 
which  can  easily  be  sold  in  their 
natural  state,  and  drying  could  only  be 
carried  on  at  irregular  intervals  when 
the  crops  were  abundant.  Under  such 
conditions  the  machinery  and  personnel 
would  have  no  occupation  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  capital  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  an  enterprise  would  not 
bring  in  sufficient  profit  to  satisfy  the 
farmers. 

Another  reason  is  the  high  cost  of 
machinery  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  products 
whose  yields  are  irregular.  Further 
more,  the  fruit  farmers  can  not  easily 
obtain  the  necessary  information  to 
allow  them  to  organize  this  kind  of  in¬ 
dustry,  persons  already  engaged  in  the 
business  not  being  willing  to  open  the 
way  to  possible  competitors.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  been  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  prune-drying  industry  at  Agen. 

To  overcome  this  situation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
inspector  general  of  agriculture  in  his 
report  to  the  commission:  That  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  centers  for  the 
fruit  industry  should  be  added,  when¬ 
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ever  possible,  to  the  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  establishments  already  in  exist¬ 
ence;  that  demonstration  orchards 
should  be  started  in  the  different  re¬ 
gions  of  France.  Further  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  M.  Nanot,  director  of  the 
National  Horticultural  School  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  to  the  commission  were:  That  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  make  investiga¬ 
tions  in  America,  particularly  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  order  to  study  the  fruit-dry¬ 
ing  establishments  and  obtain  full 
documentation  thereon;  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  organize  trials  and 
special  expositions  of  dehydrating  ap¬ 
paratus  and  dried  products. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fruits  dried 
in  France  is  for  local  trade  or  for 
family  consumption,  most  of  the  fruits 
being  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  bakers’ 
ovens. 

A  machine  made  by  the  Establisse- 
ment  G.  Vernon  is  used  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  France  for  drying  cider- 
apple  residues.  This  machine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  construction,  can  only  be 
used  for  vegetable  matter  intended  for 
feeding  cattle.  The  French  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  states  that  the  machin¬ 
ery  employed  in  France  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  United  States 
for  like  purposes.  The  two  principal 
firms  manufacturing  these  apparatuses 
are  Grouvelle  &  Arquembourg  and  A. 
Savey  Jeanjean  &  Co. 

England  Turns  to  Production 
of  Nut  Margarin 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
or  not  the  production  and  consumption 
of  so-called  nut  margarin  are  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasihg  in  England,  reports 
the  American  consul  at  London.  Nut 
margarin  is  composed  exclusively  of 
vegetable  oils,  while  the  standard  type 
of  margarin  is  one  composed  in  part  of 
animal  fats.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  most  of  the  margarin  produced  in 
England  during  the  was  made  from 
animal  fats,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  from  North  and  South 
America  favored!  importations  of  ani¬ 
mal  fats  in  preference  to  oilseeds  from 
the  Far  East  and  from  Africa. 

The  general  trend  among  margarin 
manufacturers,  however,  is  toward  us¬ 
ing  only  vegetable  oils,  and  some  of  the 
principal  concerns  not  only  operate 
large  trading  organizations  to  collect 
their  oilseeds  but  also  possess  their 
own  steamers  and  thus  provide  their 
own  transportation.  The  present  week¬ 
ly  consumption  of  margarin  in  England 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000  tons,  of  which  probably  4,000  tons, 
are  believed  to  be  manufactured  entire¬ 
ly  from  vebetable  oils,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  animal  fat. 

The  average  weekly  production  of 
margarin  of  all  kind's  during  the  last 
seven  years  as  officially  ascertained  was 
as  follows: 


Average 

Average 

weekly 

weekly 

tons 

tons 

1913 _ 

.  1,500 

1917 _ 

.  3,475 

1914 _ 

.  1.500 

1918. . . . 

.  4,550 

1915 _ 

.  2,219 

1919 _ 

.  6,255 

1916.  .  .  . 

.  2,479 

The  Indiana  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
on  April  20  and  21 
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Market  on  Condensed  Milk 
Shows  Improvement 

Reports  from  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk  indicated 
somewhat  improved  business  conditions 
during  March.  The  tone  of  the  market 
was  steadier,  and  a  much  better  feeling 
existed.  Domestic  trade  increased  in 
activity  and  to  this  rather  than  to  a 
foreign  demand  attributed  the  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  situation.  Some  foreign  or¬ 
ders  are  being  taken  care  of  right 
along  but  so  far  as  figures  are 
available  this  year’s  exports  are  run¬ 
ning  way  short  of  last  year’s  heavy 
shipments,  especially  on  sweetened 
condensed  milk.  Exports  of  this  class 
of  goods  during  January  and  February, 
1921,  amounted  to  but  19,700,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  over  56,000,000  pounds 
in  1920.  In  the  case  of  unsweetened 
evaporated  milk  exports  were  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  as  last  year.  Germany 
continues  to  receive  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  from  the  United  States,  get¬ 
ting  over  8,000,000  pounds  out  of  a 
total  of  14,000,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  which  were  shipped  out  of  the 
country  in  February.  This  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  con¬ 
densed.  Cuba  was  shipped  a  larger 
quantity  of  condensed  milk  in  Febru¬ 
ary  than  any  other  single  country,  and 
for  the  two  months  the  total  exceeded 
over  6,500,000  pounds. 

In  several  respects  the  March  report 
shows  material  changes.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  selling  prices  covering  sales  of  the 
previous  month  show  heavy  reductions. 
This  applies  especially  to  condensed 
case  goods  which  dropped  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  $1.60  per  case  to  domestic 
trade  and  still  more  to  foreign  trade. 
Costs  of  raw  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  were  also  slightly  lower, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
fact,  prices  paid  in  March  were  slightly 
higher  than  in  February  by  condenser- 
ies  in  certain  sections,  particularly  in 
the  district  embracing  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  also 
in  the  Northwestern  States.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in  these 
same  sections  prices  paid  producers  by 
milk  distributors  were  but  slightly  diff¬ 
erent  than  the  February  prices  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  reduction  for  the 
entire  country  of  about  30  cents  per 
cwt. 

Fewer  condenseries  are  idle  now  than 
were  reported  a  month  ago.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  reporting  as  being  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  March  was  211,  an  increase 
over  February  of  40,  and  the  number 
temporarily  closed  was  reduced  from 
45  to  17.  No  factories  reported  handl¬ 
ing  milk  for  patrons’  accounts.  This 
would  point  to  a  more  satisfactory  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  manufacturers  stand¬ 
point.  In  this  same  connection  stock 
figures  also  indicate  a  healthier  condi¬ 
tion.  Total  stocks  on  March  1,  were 
25  per  cent  lighter  than  on  February 
1  and  almost  50  per  cent  lighter  than 
March  1,  1920.  Unsold  stocks  showed 
a  similar  reduction,  and  at  the  same 
time  unfilled  orders  while  not  excessive¬ 
ly  large  were  almost  double  those  of  the 
previous  month. 


Organize  Orange  Jam  Factory 

The  Citricube  Company,  capitalized 
at  $100,000,  has  been  organized  at  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  to  manufacture  orange  jam 
in  cube  form. 
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The  "Atlas”  Label 


"Atlas”  Certified  Food  Colors 
"Atlas”  Vegetable  Colors 
"Atlas”  Carmine  No.  40 
"Atlas”  Genuine  Fruit  Extracts 
"Atlas”  Pure  Vanilla  Extracts 
Emulsions,  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  Quoted 
and  Samples  Submitted 

H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


New  York  Chicago 


Protects  You 

And  has  Stood  for  Highest 
Quality  and  Uniformity 
for  Over  Half  a  Century 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

0ur  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 

insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  ruises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
a  ads  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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Less  Meat  Produced  and  Con¬ 
sumed  in  1920 

There  was  less  meat  produced,  less 
exported,  and  less  consumed  in  the 
United  States  last  year  (1920)  than  in 
either  of  the  two  previous  years,  al¬ 
though  the  consumption  in  1919  and 
1920  varied  but  little,  the  great  change 
being  in  the  exports.  These  and  other 
facts  are  brought  out  in  a  series  of 
tables  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  showing  the  annual 
status  of  the  meat  situation  for  the 
calendar  years  1907  to  1920,  inclusive. 
The  data  for  each  year  includes:  (1)  The 
total  slaughter,  which  is  divided  into 
federally  inspected  and  non-federally  in¬ 
spected,  (2)  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  (3)  the  consumption,  total  and  per 
capita,  of  each  kind  of  meat  and  of  all 
meats  combined.  The  same  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  for  lard  separately  from 
pork. 


Peanut  Convention  in  Chicago  on 
May  16  and  17 

The  United  Peanut  Associations  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  this  year 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  May 
16  and  17,  which  are  the  two  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  during  the  same  days  that 
the  American  Oil  Chemists’  Society  will 
be  in  annual  convention  in  the  same 
hotel. 

The  selection  of  time  and  place  by 
the  United  Peanut  Associations  is  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  their  many 
“crusher”  members,  who  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Interstate  Association.  The 
peanut  associations  include  in  their 
membership  peanut  growers,  shellers 
and  product  manufacturers. 


Macaroni  Output  Increases  With  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Durum  Wheat 

The  large  increase  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  macaroni  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  successful  culture  of  durum, 
a  hard  spring  wheat,  in  the  Northwest. 
This  wheat  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  semiarid  northern  great  plains  and 
the  subhumid  prairies.  Its  production 
has  rapidly  increased  from  60,000 
bushels  in  1901  to  about  7,000,000  in 
1903,  and  rising  to  40,000,000  bushels  in 
1920.  The  manufacture  of  alimentary 
pastes  has  expanded  in  keeping  with 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  durum 
wheat.  Production  in  1920  approxi¬ 
mated  450,000,000  pounds. 


To  Resume  at  Condensed  Milk  Plants 

Gradual  resumption  of  milk  condens¬ 
ing  for  domestic  and  export  trade  is  in 
immediate  prospect  for  the  Nestle’s 
Pood  Company.  Orders  have  been  is¬ 
sued  for  placing  a  number  of  plants  in 
operation.  These  include  the  Nestle’s 
Pood  Company’s  plants  at  New  Berlin, 
Mt.  Upton,  Walton,  Middleville,  One- 
onta,  Unadilla,  Ithaca  and  South  Day- 
ton,  all  in  New  York.  Other  plants  are 
being  considered  until  one-third  of  the 
total  will  be  buying  milk.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  selection  of  the  plants 
to  be  opened  will  depend  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  fluid  milk  in  their  vicinity 
and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  company  has  60  plants 
throughout  the  country. 
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British  Dehydrating  Machines 

A  number  of  British  firms  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  dehydrating,  and  many  types 
covering  the  field  of  development  in 
both  the  rotary  cylinder  and  other  pat¬ 
terns  have  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
says  a  consular  report. 

Driers  and  dehydrators  are  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  drying  of 
milk,  potatoes,  gelatine,  soap  solutions, 
food  preserves,  pastes,  colors,  fish, 
yeast,  dyes  and  blood  solutions,  as  well 
as  the  drying  of  such  chemical  as  alka¬ 
line  and  neutral  lyes,  tannin  extract, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  salt  solutions,  colors, 
pastes,  chlorides  of  barium  and  sodium, 
cyanide,  nitrates  of  ammonia  and  cal¬ 
cium,  and  caustic  potash  lyes.  Machines 
are  also  produced  and  specially  adapted 
for  the  drying  of  such  materials  as 
rubber  sheets,  reclaimed  rubber,  wood, 
sugar  loaves,  whole  or  sliced  fruits,  in¬ 
candescent  mantels,  and  gun-cotton. 


Virginia  Court  Decides  Coca-Cola  Case 

Another  case  of  sweeping  significance 
in  the  right  of  trade-marks  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  imitation  or  similar 
name  from  a  competing  product  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  handed  down  by  Judge  Rose 
in  favor  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  It 
appears  that  the  Old  Dominion  Bever¬ 
age  Company  of  Richmnd  put  out  a 
soft  drink  similar  to  the  well  known 
Coca-Cola  and  called  it  “Taka-Kola,” 
although  the  original  product  was  al¬ 
ready  well  established  in  the  Virginia 
territory.  The  Atlanta  concern  prompt¬ 
ly  brought  action,  and  the  court  has 
declared  that  the  Richmond  concern 
was  guilty  of  infringing  on  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company’s  trade-mark.  This  was 
particularly  true  because  of  the  sim* 
ilarity  of  name. 

“The  twoNsoft  drinks,  in  fact  are  so 
similar  in  taste,  color  and  appearance 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary 
purchaser  can  tell  one  from  the  other 
when  they  come  to  him  unmarked  and 
otherwise  unidentified,”  said  the  court. 

An  injunction  has  been  issued  re¬ 
straining  further  unfair  competition, 
especially  with  reference  to  similarity 
of  bottle,  name,  etc.,  but  the  decree 
does  not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Virginia  product  under 
some  other  name  which  does  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  consumer. 


An  Erroneous  Report 

The  Booth  Packing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md„  advises  THE  AMERICAN 
POOD  JOURNAL  that  the  report  that 
it  would  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  is 
erroneous.  “We  have  never  contem¬ 
plated  nor  attempted  to  market  our  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  consumer,”  writes  this 
company.  “We  have  always  sold  to  the 
wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  only  and 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  changing 
this  method  of  distributing  our  goods.” 

This  statement  is  made  in  correction 
of  an  item  which  appeared  on  page  42 
of  the  March  issue. 


Sugar  Production  in  France 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
France  from  September  1,  1920,  to 
January  15,  1921 — that  is,  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  1920-21  sugar-crop 
year — amounts  to  285,375,383  kilos, 
against  148,653,158  kilos  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  crop  year. 
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Netherlands  Margarin  Trade 
Increasing 

In  spite  of  generally  depressed  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  trade  in  most  foodstuffs, 
there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  margarin  from  Holland  during 
1920,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  was  significant  in  that  it 
represented  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
development  of  new  markets.  The  in¬ 
crease  also  was  developed  in  spite  of 
wide  price  variations.  The  expected  in¬ 
crease  in  the  trade  with  Germany  did 
not  materialize,  since  Germany  is  still 
unable  to  buy  such  foods  abroad  for 
the  use  of  its  people  and  is  further  de¬ 
veloping  its  own  margarin  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  has 
taken  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  output  of  the  great  Dutch  fac¬ 
tories,  and  the  proportion  was  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


1920-1921  Canadian  Flour  Exports 

Canada’s  shipments  of  flour  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and 
other  countries  from  the  beginning  of 
the  export  season  on  September  1, 
1920,  to  and  including  February  28,  1921, 
reached  the  following  quantities  and 
values: 

To  the  United  Kingdom,  a  total  ex¬ 
port  of  1,415,892  barrels  to  the  value  of 
$15,030,474.  To  the  United  States, 
905,924  barrels,  worth  $9,248,604.  To 
other  countries,  1,236,702  barrels  valued 
at  $15,349,997. 


Use  New  Basis  For  Advertising 
Apportionment 

A  new  idea  in  newspaper  advertising 
is  to  be  tried  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee. 
Advertising  expenditures  are  to  be 
made  geographically  in  proportion  to 
the  contributions  to  the  advertising 
fund  from  each  district.  That  is,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in  each 
district  will  be  determined  by  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  that  district.  The  copy 
will  have  four  main  purposes:  First, 
to  give  the  public  proper  instructions 
in  making  good  coffee;  second,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  consumption  of  coffee  at  soda 
fountains;  third,  to  furnish  proof  of  the 
well-nigh  universal  use  of  coffee,  and 
fourth,  to  combat  whatever  ideas  there 
may  be  that  coffee  is  harmful. 


Carl  Schuster  Dead 

Carl  Schuster,  president  of  Koenig  & 
Schuster,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocers,  at  380 
Greenwich  street,  New  York,  died  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  April  5,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  August  8,  1850,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1864.  In  1878  he  formed 
his  partnership  with  August  Koenig. 
The  business  will  be  continued  without 
interruption  by  Mr.  Staib  and  Carl  A. 
Schuster. 


Canadian  Wholesale  Grocers  to  Meet 
in  Quebec 

The  annual  convention  of  the  .Can¬ 
adian  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Que.,  on  June  21  and  22, 
instead  of  in  August  as  in  previous 
years.  The  change  has  been  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Western 
members. 
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DR,  ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR,  one  of  the  hoard  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  IJr.  Taylor 
has  been  Rush  professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1010.  During  the  war  he  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  Hoover  Food 
Administration  and  was  in  charge  of  the  feeding  of  French  and  English  in  Ge'ruiadSV  i 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
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Are  You  Ready? 


VERY  keen-eyed  business  man  can  forsee  the  day,  not  so 
very  far  off  when  orders  are  going  to  be  coming  in  again 
with  a  rush. 

Are  you,  in  your  plant,  ready  to  take  care  of  maximum  business  with  your 
present  equipment?  For  instance, 

How  About  Your  Wrapping  Machinery? 

Is  your  equipment  for  wrapping  your  products  not  only  up-to-date,  but  is  it  as 
efficient  as  it  ought  to  be?  Slow,  uneconomical,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  wrap¬ 
ping  methods  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  modern  plant,  because  the  right  wrapping 
machinery,  made  to  handle  your  product,  will  pay  for  itself  again  and  again  in 
savings. 

It  certainly  will  pay  you  to  look  into  our  ability  to  cure  your  present  wrapping 
problems.  We  are  specialists,  with  twenty  years’  wrapping  machinery  experienecc 
behind  us,  and  the  return  of  the  convenient  couplon  below  will  place  our  entire 
organization  at  your  disposal,  without  obligation. 

TEAR  Oil  HERE  AND  MAIL  TO 


The  American  Machinery  and  Equipment  Corp. 


265  Washington  Ave., 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


|  YEASE  mail  me  without  obligation,  information  regarding 

the  economical  wrapping  of  . 

Name  . 

Company  and  Address  . 
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One  of  the  modem  dehydration  plants,  that  of  the  Caladero  Products  Company  at  Atascadero,  Calif.,  established  in 

1918,  and  now  handling  a  large  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Development  of  Dehydration 


Progress  of  Substantial  Character  Has  Been  Made  by  Several 

Plants  in  West 


By  CHARLES  ROSENBAUM 


WAR  appears  to  be  the  great  stimulator  of  methods  of 
food  preservation,  and  just  as  the  Civil  War  stimu¬ 
lated  the  canning  industry,  so  the  Boer  War  may 
be  said  to  have  first  brought  the  drying  industry  to  the  fore. 
During  the  war,  the  British  Army  in  South  Africa  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  thousands  of  pounds  of  dehydrated  vegetables, 
mixed  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  nutritious  and  quickly 
prepared  soup. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Boer  War,  one  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  was  left  with  approximately  30,000  pounds  of  such  a 
soup  mixture,  for  which  there  was  no  immediate  demand  in 
the  domestic  markets.  However,  this  material  was  not 
thrown  away,  but  was  put  up  in  barrels,  carefully  paraffined, 
and  stored.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the 
product  was  sent  to  the  British  Army  in  France  and  util¬ 


ized  in  the  preparation  of  soups,  just  as  the  bulk  of  the 
lot  had  been  used  fifteen  years  before.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  keeping  quality  of  dehydrated  products  with 
just  a  little  care. 

Modern  scientific  dehydration  is  simply  the  treatment  of 
perishable  food  products  by  means  of  carefully  regulated 
currents  of  air.  The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air 
is  properly  and  completely  controlled  at  all  stages  of  the 
drying  process  and  only  replaceable  water  is  taken  away 
from  the  product,  leaving  unaffected  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  food.  Moreover,  if  the  process  is  applied  while  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  in  a  state  of  freshness,  the  special  flavor¬ 
giving  compounds  are  preserved  intact;  hence  leaving  the 
flavor  which  is  characteristic  of  the  high-grade  fresh  prod¬ 
uct  available. 


A  type  of  portable  dehydration  apparatus  built  under  the  Hammond  patents  now  in  successful  use  in  some  of  the 

Western  plants. 
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Preparation  department  of  the  Natural  Food  Company’s  plant  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  At  this  plant  the  product  is 

delivered  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  dehydrators. 


Since  the  cellular  structure  is  not  changed,  the  modern 
dehydrated  product  will  re-absorb  or  hydrate  and  return 
to  its  normal  size  and  appearance.  When  cooked,  it  has 
the  full  flavor,  appearance  and  odor  of  the  freshly  picked 
article. 

Scientific  Control  Necessary 

The  highest  grade  of  dehydrated  product  can,  however, 
only  be  produced  by  a  process  where  there  is  a  perfect  con. 
trol  of  temperature,  humidity  and  the  rate  of  air  flow.  The 
scientific  control  and  co-ordination  of  these  three  factors, 
air,  temperature  and  moisture,  have  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  under  what  are  known 
as  the  Hammond  patents,  which  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Dehydration  Company  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Under  these  patents,  the  product  is  first  placed  in  the 
end  of  the  dehydrating  tunnel,  where  the  temperature  is 
low  and  the  humidity  relatively  high,  and  is  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  to  where  the  temperature  is  higher  and  the  humidity 
relatively  lower.  By  this  means  the  moisture  is  uniformly 
extracted  by  capillary  attraction  without  destroying  the  cell 
structure.  As  the  product  advances  into  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature  the  cells,  while  contracting,  lose  the  moisture  and 
the  product  will  then  stand  a  higher  temperature  toward 
the  end  of  the  drying  period.  Because  of  the  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  the  moisture  content,  the  cells  shrink  slowly 
without  breaking  down,  and  the  product  retains  all  of  its 
natural  flavor,  color  and  food  values.  The  air  velocity,  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  are  under  complete  control. 

The  Plant  of  the  Natural  Food  Company,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

The  first  plant  under  this  system  was  erected  in  1918, 
during  the  war,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  A  large  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  was  successfully  dehydrated  the  first 
year,  including  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  cauliflower,  parsley,  onions,  white  and  yellow  summer 
squash,  peas,  pumpkin,  cabbage,  green  beans,  wax  beans, 
beets,  corn  on  cob,  corn  off  cob,  celery,  rhubarb,  soup  vege¬ 
tables,  raspberries,  blackberries,  pears,  peaches,  apples, 
prunes,  bananas  and  apricots. 

At  this  plant,  the  product  is  delivered  direct  from  the 
farm  to  the  plant.  It  is  then  cleaned,  placed  on  automatic 
carriers,  peeled  and  sliced  or  cubed  by  machines.  It  is  au¬ 
tomatically  dropped  on  trays,  which  are  placed  into  trucks 
or  cars,  blanched  by  live  steam  and  then  passed  into  the 
dehydrating  tunnels,  where  nothing  but  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  product.  After  being  processed  for  a  cer¬ 


tain  number  of  hours  (the  duration  of  which  depends  upon 
the  product)  in  the  dehydration  tunnels,  the  resulting  prod¬ 
uct  is  then  removed  to  storage  rooms  for  packing  and 
shipment. 

The  plant  has  two  dehydrating  tunnels,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  fifteen  tons  of  fresh  product  a 
day.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  plant  is  the  low 
fuel  cost.  The  furnaces  are  adapted  to  burn  the  cheapest 
grade  of  lignite  coal.  The  preparatory  rooms  are  equipped 
withi  the  best  and  most  modern  machines  for  washing,  peel¬ 
ing,  slicing,  etc.,  and  conveyors  and  other  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chines  reduce  production  cost  to  a  minimum. 

The  standard  of  quality  maintained  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  demand  for  the  products. 

Plants  of  the  Caladero  Products  Company,  Atascadero,  Oal. 

The  Caladero  Products  Company,  which  was  established 
in  1918,  operates  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  modern 
dehydration  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  handles  a  very 
large  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  factory  building  is  480  feet  long,  180  feet  wide  and 
of  stucco  construction.  Planned  for  efficiency  from  re¬ 
ceiving  to  packing  room,  and  with  the  idea  of  producing 
dehydrated  foods  of  the  highest  quality  under  perfectly  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  this  plant  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
most  approved  type  of  modern  factory  for  the  handling  of 
food  product. 

The  largest  type  of  preparatory  machines  are  installed 
for  washing,  peeling,  slicing,  etc.,  and  the  products  are  pro¬ 
cessed  with  a  minimum  amount  of  handling.  Conveying 
systems  save  time  and  labor,  and  the  packing  rooms  are 
equipped  with  machines  for  rapid  and  economical  packag¬ 
ing  of  the  product.  Well  lighted,  sanitary  and  vermin- 
proof  storage  rooms  are  provided. 

The  four  large  dehydrating  units,  operating  under  the 
Hammond  patents,  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  of  fresh 
product  a  day.  The  fuel  used  in  the  furnace  is  crude  oil, 
and  the  large  volume  of  warm  air  required  for  processing 
is  furnished  at  a  low  cost. 

The  Caladero  Products  Company  sells  the  greater  part  of 
its  product  by  mail  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  method  of  marketing.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  now  running  in  magazines  of  national  cir¬ 
culation  for  “Caladero”  brand  pumpkin  flour,  an  article  for 
which  a  large  demap d  has  been  created. 

The  company  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  very  high  grade  dehydrated  foods,  and  this  pol¬ 
icy,  combined  with  the  aggressive  advertising  campaigns 
that  have  been  carried  on,  has  been  instrumental  in  creat¬ 
ing  much  of  the  present  interest  in  the  use  of  dehydrated 
foods,  and  in  the  commercial  application  of  dehydration.  An 
additional  plant  under  the  same  patents  has  been  erected 
by  this  company  at  Arroyo  Grande,  California. 

Plant  of  the  Woodb ridge  Products  Company, 
Woodbridge,  Calif. 

This  plant  commenced  operations  in  August,  19  20,  and 
was  primarily  planned  for  the  dehydration  of  grapes. 

Muscats,  Zinfandels  and  Tokays  were  processed  under 
the  “Hammond  patents,”  which  are  also  employed  at  this 
plant,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  of  fresh  fruit  a  day.  The 
plant  operated  continuously  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for 
the  entire  season,  and  delivered  dehydrated  grapes  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  quality. 

The  plant  was  so  successful  in  the  handling  of  grapes 
that  arrangements  were  made  to  continue  its  operations, 
and  the  processing  of  pumpkins  followed  the  closing  of  the 
grape  season.  Pumpkin  flour  produced  from  dehydrated 
pumpkin  was  successfully  made  and  the  entire  output  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  advance  of  production. 

The  dehydrating  system  consists  of  five  tunnels.  Two 
especially  constructed  furnaces  are  installed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  volumes  of  heated  air  at  low  cost. 

Plant  of  the  Robert  Noble  Estate  (Inc.),  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Robert  Noble  Estate  (Inc.),  completed  its  plant  and 
began  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  1920.  It  was  built 
in  the  Boise  Valley  primarily  to  take  care  of  the  prune  crop 
grown  in  the  vast  orchards  of  the  company.  The  plums 
are  delivered  direct  from  the  plantation  to  the  plant,  where 
twenty  tons  of  fresh  product  are  dehydrated  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  chemicals  whatsoever  are  used  during  the 
process  of  dehydrating  the  prunes  or  vegetables. 

This  plant  is  approximately  100  feet  by  100  feet  and  has 
four  dehydrating  tunnels  licensed  under  the  Hammond  pat¬ 
ents.  The  quality  of  the  prunes  when  dehydrated  has  been 
pronounced  superior  to  any  produced  in  the  valley,  where 
the  plums  have  heretofore  always  been  dried  under  the 
lye  dipping  and  stack  drier  system.  The  president  of  the 
Estate  In  commenting  upon  the  quality  of  the  prunes  turned 
out  by  this  process  says: 

“The  product  is  excellent;  superior,  in  fact,  to  anything 
we  have  seen.” 

Portable  Type  Dehydrator 

A  licensee  of  the  United  States  Dehydration  Company 
has  perfected  what  is  known  as  the  “Portable  Type  Dehy¬ 


drator”  under  the  Hammond  patents.  This  dehydrator  is 
60  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  height,  and 
has  an  estimated  capacity  of  2,250  to  3,000  pounds  of  fin. 
ished  product  per  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  of  great  help 
to  the  farmer  and  orchardist  as  an  insurer  against  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  and  a  conservor  of  surplus  products  for 
which  no  present  market  is  available.  The  dehydrator  is 
shipped  knocked-down  and  can  be  erected  by  four  men, 
ready  for  operation,  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 

This  small  machine  is  the  keynote  of  simplicity  and 
skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  for  its  operation.  The  only 
requirement  is  the  ability  to  read  the  thermometer  cor¬ 
rectly  and  maintain  the  proper  temperature.  Only  one. 
man  is  needed  to  operate  the  machine. 

The  practicability  of  this  small  portable  dehydrator  is. 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  threatened  losses  to  the  1920 
prune  crop  near  Edenvale,  California.  These  dehydrators; 
were  immediately  put  into  operation  and  huge  quantities  of 
fruit,  that  had  laid  on  trays  for  days  and  failed  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  were  run  through  and  successfully  salvaged.  Some 
fruit  that  had  already  begun  to  darken  was  processed,  the 
meat  restored  to  its  natural  color,  and  a  high  grade  product 
delivered  to  the  packing  house.  In  this  manner,  fruit  that 
would  otherwise  have  become  a  total  loss  was  dehydrated, 
and  a  marketable  product  of  high  quality  delivered  to  the 
packers’  warehouses. 

Dehydrated  product  keeps  indefinitely,  occupies  compara¬ 
tively  very  little  space,  and  can  be  packed  and  shipped  to 
the  most  isolated  regions  without  deterioration. 

Every  year  lack  of  transportation  facilities  occurs  and 
l'ruit  and  vegetable  growing  districts  suffer.  Too  much  is 
dumped  on  the  market  at  one  time  and  prices  go  down, 
with  the  result  that  large  quantities  are  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  With  the  rapid  progress  of  dehydration,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  these  modern  food  plants,  there  will  soon  be  no 
need  to  flood  the  markets,  oversupply  the  demand  and  low¬ 
er  prices;  there  will  be  no  rotting  of  fruits  beneath  the 
trees  or  unharvested  vegetables.  All  these  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  dehydrated  and  stored  until  the  transportation 
facilities  are  opened  and  there  is  a  demand  at  fair  prices. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States  is  wasted  an¬ 
nually  on  the  farm,  at  the  loading  station,  in  transit,  and 
through  over-production  in  certain  distrits.  Dehydration 
saves  this  waste. 

It  is  believed  by  those  closely  in  touch  with  dehydration 
that  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  development  which  will 
soon  rival  the  great  canning  industry. 


Packing  department  of  the  Natural  Food  Company’s  plant.  Production  cost  in  this  plant  has  been  reduced  to  a 

minimum  through  the  use  of  the  most  modern  equipment  of  all  kinds. 


Commercial  Possibilities  of  Dehydration 

Various  Methods  of  Drying  Foods,  Including  Description  of  Mechanical 

Apparatus 

BY  HENRY  W.  BANKS,  3D 
Consulting  Engineer 


Editor’s  Note. — Tliis  is  the  second  article  by  Mr.  Banks. 
The  first  was  published  in  the  April  issue  of  The  American 
Food  Journal. 

AS  for  the  methods  of  drying,  so  many  variations  in  de¬ 
sign,  in  principle,  and  in  heat  application  have  been 
introduced,  that  only  what  may  be  called  the  main 
divisions  will  be  described  here.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
one  method  is  universal  in  its  application,  and  that  each 
has  its  use.  Only  by  considering  questions  such  as  I  have 
suggested  in  the  previous  article,  can  one  be  reasonably 
sure  of  the  best  mechanical  method  of  producing  a  given 
result,  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

First,  historically  at  least,  comes  sun  drying.  Here  ra¬ 
diant  heat  from  the  sun  itself  and  heat  conducted  from 
objects  on  which  the  material  rests,  raises  the  temperature 
and  permits  the  surrounding  air  to  carry  off  the  moisture. 
The  method  is  cheap  and  in  certain  climates  answers  tne 
purpose,  but  insect  life  usually  has  free  access  to  the  fruit 
drying,  and  not  all  materials  can  be  so  treated.  The  method 
is  necessarily  slow.  Kiln  drying  generally  refers  to  a 
method  in  which,  for  example,  apples  are  laid  on  a  screened 
floor  under  which  heating  appliances  are  built.  The  .mase 
of  apples  is  stirred  up  now  and  then,  during  the  drying. 
This  is  naturally  a  rather  slow  method.  The  products  are 
fairly  familiar  under  the  name  of  evaporated  or  dried 

apples. 

Atmospheric  Dryers 

What  are  usually  called  atmospheric  dryers  consist  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  blower,  a  heating  coil,  chambers  in  which  the 
material  is  placed  on  woven  wire  screens,  and  an  exhaust 
for  the  moisture  laden  air.  They  are  constructed  in  many 
different  ways  and  with  numerous  refinements,  depending 
on  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Thermostatic 
regulation  is  common  in  such  machines,  as  are  devices  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  humidity  in  the  stream  of  air. 
The  velocity  with  which  the  air  passes  over  the  drying 
trays  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  This  again  is 
dependent  largely  on  the  results  to  be  obtained,  and  this 
question  requires  further  study  and  research.  Considerable 
data  has  already  been  compiled  in  this  connection. 

In  all  these  atmospheric  dryers  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
governing  principle  is  this:  heated  air  will  carry  much 
more  moisture  than  cold.  On  a  summer  day  the  air  is  sat¬ 
urated  at  a  moisture  content  of  10-15  grains  per  cubic 
foot,  but  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  will 
carry  265  grains  of  moisture.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
case  of  air  containing  12  gr.  per  cubic  foot,  and  heated  to 
130  degrees  F.,  passing  over  a  quantity  of  moist  vegetables. 
Considerable  water  is  absorbed  by  the  air,  exercising  a 
very  large  cooling  effect  on  the  entire  system.  One  form 
of  dryer  overcomes  uneven  drying  from  this  cause  by  run¬ 
ning  the  air  through  a  number  of  trays  in  series,  then 
over  a  heating  coil  which  restores  the  air  to  its  original 
temperature  when  it  again  meets  a  series  of  trays  of  the 
vegetable  product.  The  principle  can  evidently  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely.  A  great  economy  of  steam  and  very 
even  drying  throughout  the  system  are  claimed  for  this 

method.  . 

All  atmospheric  systems  should  be  carefully  insulated  so 

as  to  prevent  in  every  way  possible  the  loss  of  heat.  If 
the  exhaust  from  such  a  system  passes  directly  into  the 
atmosphere  it  is  evident  that  much  heat  has  been  expended 
for  no  purpose.  The  most  common  way  to  effect  economy 
in  this  case  is  to  recirculate  a  large  portion  of  the  exhaust 


through  the  system.  This  brings  us  again  to  the  problem 
of  humidification,  for  this  exhaust  air  contains  much  mois¬ 
ture.  This  can  be  worked  out  with  the  utmost  economy  in 
cases  where  the  exact  temperature  and  humidity  have 
been  determined  carefully  over  the  whole  drying  time  Tor 
a  particular  substance.  An  ideal  atmospheric  dryer,  then 
combines  a  system  of  heating  air  with  one  which  circulates 
it  at  the  most  suitable  velocity  over  the  substance  to  be 
dried.  At  the  same  time  it  uses  over  again  as  much  of  the 
exhaust  heat  as  possible  together  with  humidity  already  re¬ 
moved  from  the  product. 

Where  one  substance  demands  high  humidity  at  the  start 
and  dry  air  at  the  completion  of  the  drying  period,  another 
may  give  better  results  with  dry  hot  air  at  the  start  and 
lower  temperature  with  greater  humidity  at  completion. 
It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  materials  do 
not  differ  only  in  moisture  content,  but  also  in  cellular 
structure,  texture,  and  in  the  chemical  nature  of  their 
flavors  and  colors.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  each  vegetable,  fruit,  meat  or  fish  presents  a  distinct 
subject  for  study.  A  perfect  system  and  a  perfect  set  ot 
conditions  for  all  food  products  is  impracticable. 

Drying  with  Moist  Air 

While  on  the  subject  of  recirculation  of  air  it  might  be 
wrell  to  refer  again  to  humidification.  Drying  with  moist 
air  does  not  sound  reasonable,  but  we  do  not  mean  sat¬ 
urated  air — simply  air  containing  a  fairly  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  saturation  at 
the  temperature  employed.  Another  fact  to  be  noted  in 
this  regard  is  that  moist  air  has  a  higher  specific  heat  than 
dry.  Drying  with  moist  air  is  not  in  the  least  paradoxical. 
Where  the  recirculation  of  air  from  the  product  does  not 
produce  sufficient  humidity,  a  jet  of  steam  or  other  suit¬ 
able  means  for  admitting  additional  moisture  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  system.  When  the  recirculating  air  becomes 
moist  enough  this  steam  jet  may  be  shut  off.  It  is  clear 
that  adequate  control  must  be  exercised  over  all  these  fac¬ 
tors  and  that  only  by  careful  preliminary  study  can  such 
control  be  properly  applied.  Proper  results  can  rarely  be 
obtained  by  guesswork. 

So  far  we  have  considered  atmospheric  dehydrating  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  heat  is  applied  to  the  material  through  the 
medium  of  the  air  which  passes  over  it — a  combination  of 
conduction  and  connection.  By  placing  heated  coils  in 
such  a  position  that  their  heat  is  radiated  to  the  material, 
a  third  method  of  introducing  heat  to  this  material  may 
be  employed.  This  may  help  to  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  surface  drying.  Dryers  have  been  con¬ 
structed  which  utilize  this  principle.  When  one  considers 
that  radiation  increases  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  temperature,  it  would  appear  that  this  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  heat  is  susceptible  of  further  extension.  In  atmos¬ 
pheric  systems  where  "booster”  heaters  are  not  employed, 
even  drying  is  secured  by  deflectors  or  baffles  by  which  the 
stream  of  air  can  be  distributed  throughout  the  system. 
This  adjustment  is  usually  determined  by  experiment.  It 
may  be  added  that  some  atmospheric  dryers  are  operated 
slightly  above  or  slightly  below  atmospheric  pressure. 

Tunnel  Type  of  Dehydrator 

Another  modification  of  this  type  consists  of  a  long  tun¬ 
nel  through  which  trucks  carrying  the  drying  trays  move 
in  a  direction  counter  to  the  warm  air  stream.  The  dryer 
material  in  this  case  meets  the  hottest  and  dryest  air,  while 
material  freshly  admitted  meets  air  considerably  cooled 
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and  carrying  much  humidity.  Often  this  is  exactly  what  is  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  air.  This  freedom  from  oxi- 
required,  as  in  the  drying  of  sheets  of  gelatin,  artdAthe  elation.,:  Is  clearly  shown  wjheif  vegetables  containing  an 
fact  that  the  process  is  continuous  is  in  its  favor.  Oontinu-  -^(ite/oxida&J  su,ch  as,  potatoes  or  aPPlM,  9a£a  treated  by 
ous  drying  can  also  be  secured  by  belt  conveyors,  usually  the  system. 


of  woven  w’ire.  The  most  common  arrangement  of  these 
belts  is  one  in  which  the  material  after  traveling  the  length 
of  an  upper  belt,  falls  from  it  onto  one  traveling  iiiifhe; 
opposite  direction.  The  number  of  these  superimposed 
belts  and  the  speed  of  travel  is  regulated  so  that  moist  littsM 
terial  is  delivered  to  the  machine  and  comes  out  dried  to 


No  blackening  or  darkening  occurs.  In  most 
"drying  methods  pre-treatment  with  steam  or  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide  is  ^necessary  to  destroy  this  enzypie  so  that  a  white 
product  may  be  obtained.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  “blanch¬ 
ing”  or  stemm  treatment  may  be  advisable  with  such  vege¬ 
tables  even  fn  vacuum  dehydration,  as  no  darkening  will 
thenr  occur  when  the  products  are  later  soaked  in  water. 


a  predetermined  water  content.  A  variety  of  air  circulating  ,  „  x  A  .  ..  in 

systems  may  be  applied  here  as  in  all  atmospheric  dryer's! A  ^ «*+i «  cuh- 

Certain  finely  divided  materials  may  be  dried  in  a  current 
of  ail’  without  any  application  of  artificial  heat  whatever, 
and  in  some  cases  this  method  is  valuable.  The  apparatus 


this  way  is  good  evidence  of  how  little  such  delicate  sub¬ 
stances  are  effected  by  vacuum  dehydration. 


may  be  constructed  rather  simply  and  without  regard  to 
heat  insulation. 

Drying  of  Liquids 

The  drying  of  liquids  presents  different  problems,  there 
being  several  highly  satisfactory  methods.  A  common  one 
is  to  admit  the  liquid  through  small  jets  so  as  to  produce 
a  fine  spray.  This  spray  meeting  a  current  of  warm  air 
loses  its  moisture  almost  instantly,  and  is  recovered  as 
dust  or  powder.  Liquids  are  also  handled  in  vacuum  sys- 
terns.  In  this  case  a  heated  roller  picks  up  a  film  of  liquid, 
which  dries  rapidly  under  the  reduced  pressure  and  is 
scraped  off  continuously  by  a  knife.  A  flaked  material  re¬ 
sults.  The  roller  and  its  various  attachments  are  of 
course  entirely  enclosed  in  a  chamber  in  which  a  high 
vacuum  is  maintained.  Both  of  these  methods  are  used  to 
dehydrate  such  foods  as  milk  and  eggs,  and  both  may  be 
made  continuous.  Liquids  are  also  dried  in  flat  pans  in 
the  usual  types  of  atmospheric  dryers,  and  no  rotating 
heated  drums  where  vacuum  is  not  employed. 

Vacuum  Methods  of  Drying 

The  vacuum  methods  of  drying  fruits  and  vegetables 
merit  separate  discussion,  in  that  these  methods  seem  to 
be  less  familiar  than  those  described  above.  The  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  three  parts:  A  heavy  cast  iron  cham¬ 
ber  containing  hollow  steel  shelves  capable  of  being  heated 
by  steam,  hot  water,  or  electricity;  a  condenser  and  trap 
to  collect  the  condensate;  a  vacuum  pump  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  chamber  and  to  maintain  a  high  vacuum  on 
the  system.  Such  installations  are  common  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  the  dye  industry,  rubber  industry  and  a  numne.> 
cf  others.  The  chamber  itself  is  a  heavy  casting  of  close 
grained  iron.  A  heavy  door  is  hinged  or  swung  open  for 
loading  or  unloading.  This  presses  against  a  rubber  gasket 
when  closed.  In  some  large  units  two  doors  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  chamber  are  employed.  This  facilitates  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  the  material.  The  shelves  are  of  welded 
sheet  steel,  internally  strengthened  with  staybolts,  and  so 
baffled  that  the  circulating  water  or  steam  passes  througn 
all  parts  of  them.  The  material  to  be  dried  rests  on  flat 
pans  or  screens  which  slide  in,  making  thorough  metallic 
contact  with  the  flat  shelves.  Heating  is  mainly  by  con¬ 
duction  from  the  metal  trays,  and  partly  by  radiation  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  next  shelf  above.  A  pipe  of  ample 
size  leads  from  the  chamber  to  the  condenser  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  the  surface  type,  though  the  barometric  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  these  installations.  Reciprocating  pumps  are 
used  almost  entirely,  and  pumps  of  the  two  stage  type  are 
fairly  common,  though  a  single  stage  pump  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  will  ordinarily  give  a  sufficiently  high  vacuum. 

In  food  dehydration  with  vacuum  shelf  dryers  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  is  generally  hot  water.  By  thermostatic 
control  it  can  be  made  practically  fool-proof,  and  over, 
heating  rendered  impossible.  'Low-pressure  steam  may  also 
be  employed  by  “cracking”  the  steam  line  into  the  vacuum 
line.  The  vacuum  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  rather 
expensive  installation,  and  of  being  essentially  an  intermit¬ 
tent  process.  However,  the  efficiency  of  operation  can  be 
made  very  great,  as  virtually  all  the  heat  is  utilized  to 
evaporate  moisture  from  the  food,  and  no  large  volume  of 
air  is  heated.  The  power  required  is  not  great.  One  of 
the  most  important  advantages  is  that  the  dehydration 


Dehydration  of  Meat  Products 

It  presents  a  splendid  method  for  the  dehydration  of 
meat  products.  Even  large  steaks  and  chops  may  be  han¬ 
dled  without  oxidation  and  dried  throughout.  The  fate  re¬ 
main  white  and  are  not  melted.  Meat  in  cube$  has  .been 
dried  in  this  way  and  shipped  for  a  long  distance  in  com¬ 
mon  wooden  cases  lined  with  wrapping  paper.  Excellent 
dishes  were  prepared  from  it  months  later,.  The  cub,es 
may  be  ground  to  a  powder  which  makes  very  good  hash.. 
This  product  is  essentially  raw  meat  with  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  A  temperature  of  130  degrees  F.  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  Analysis  of  meat  dehydrated  in  this  way  shows  a 
content  -of  ammonia,  non  protein  nitrogen  qr.ep.tipe  and 
creatinine  and  purine  bases, which  is  virtually  that  of  raw 
meat.  Fish,  oysters,  clams,  lobster  rneat^  shrimps  -  and 
similar  easily  putrified  foods  give,  noticeably  flue  products. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  dry  meat  to  abput  35  per  cent 
of  its  original  weight.  On  conditioning,  about  5  or  6;rper 
cent  of  additional  moisture  is  lost,  and  no  development  of 
bacteria  occurs.  T£Te ""’increased  salt  ^concentration  ofb  .the 
meat  juices  n'd1  doubt  exercises  some  preservative  /aqttpu. 

Most  fruits  and  Vegetables'  can, be  dehydrated  in  thia way 
at  higher  temper*a'tUi'teS!r-than  meat,  which-  must  be  kept 
below  the  melting  point  of  its  fat  and  the  coagulation  PPiht 
of  its  proteins.  AsHin  gll  other  systems,  , the- ■method  Ofi 
cutting  the  vegetable  ■  or  fruit' fexe raises  considerable jiinflui 
ence.  It  may  be  stated  in;  general,,  that  thin-’  Slioeso<?ut 
across  the  grain  wilt  give  the  unost  satisfactoryrmpsulteynjlri 
this  method,  too,  drjdng  must  mot  proceed  itoo  fkir,  tbr’/the 
product  will  not  refresh  -W  A’  natural  manner.  v  rThe  maxL 
mum  temperatures  Whifeh  irhay  be  employed  here, ai wit® 
various  foods,  requires;  further  study;  work  along"  these 
lines  is  in  progress  botb  '-Tvifh  regard  tO<  atniospherufiand 
vacuum  methods.  The  question  of  ^temperatures  “Used';  in 
handling  meat  is  practically  limited  by  the?  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  has  been'  Accurately  determiriedlquFishi 
fats  as  a  rule  have  very  low  melting 'points,  and  rioufloubt 
slightly  different  condition's  must  be  met  ilk  this  eas€f.ss  The 
amount  of  water  present  and  ■the’  feliemical  ctthraJcter  bfvt’hb 
substance  under  consideratibn  bre  not'the'bMyofactdre.  //  It 
is  clear  that  a  ground  up'-substhnedRdarryltik-urnpi^fitb' 
largely  on  its  surface  will  dry  at  a-lflifferent  rate'frPnnUbhS 
which  is  in  large  dense  pieceSi’ ‘saturated- throughout?  .noil 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  thb 'finished  prodUciUrStkn4ayt 
be  said  that  the  chief  source  of  trbUMe  Is:TfonFinsbtft-tptete? 
The  Indian  meal  moth  is  one  of  the'  worst'  of  thesb; 
daily  in  warm  climates.  CarefuB -Screening  of  the','pl#htt 
and  the  utmost  care  in  handling  th'b’  matWrlhl,  are  the  frtbhu 
cipal  remedies.  Infestation  of  plahfe;iby  ffifeed  pdstS’-iiifist 
be  avoided  in  every  way.  Materials^ohSihg  Info  ‘tfod^bfsfnt 
should  be  carefully  inspected.  Fuml^^feiixyitti£,h'iid?b®'a[i!il<ir 
acid  may  be  resorted  to  in  serious  cas&is,’  but  'this 
tates  shutting  down  for  a  couple  of  IJky  S';* 1  kntf  ThaV 
danger  to  the  employees  unless  do ne°fey r e^fpPte: ' :I  j  ,0  aGI  1 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  most  impOTtimt  TtietlliBfls 
employed  in  food  dehydration,  and  to  d^Shn%ec'syrrf^t6¥¥H'6i,f'r 
salient  features.  Much  interesting  information  has 
sity  been  omitted  and  much  that  is  f amiffai^b  ^rlafbWty 

of  people  has  been  included  for  the  sak'p'bf  cdtftiWffft^.  "  L 
have  purposely  avoided  direct  reference  fb ,  ntlrheFbu’s1 
splendid  workers  in  this  field,  for  to  include’;  kfif 'fef  jrhkte' 

and  describe  their  work  in  detail  is  beyond1’ tbe^i$8|/^,rbfr 
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Potato  Flour,  a  New  American  Industry 

Domestic  Manufacturers  Now  Provide  Product  Formerly  Imported 

Annually  From  Germany 

BY  OSCAR  JAMES  VOGL 


PREVIOUS  to  the  war, 
every  ounce  of  potato 
flour  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
was  imported  from  abroad. 

Similar  to  the  dye  industry, 
it  was  one  of  Germany’s 
monopolies.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  show  that 
during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  war,  2  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  this  flour  was 
imported  into  the  United 
States.  When  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  encouraged  the 
use  of  substitutes,  potato 
flour  mills  sprang  up  all 
over  this  country,  manufac¬ 
turing  mainly  potato  starch 
flour  or  uncooked  potato 
flour,  all  of  which  found  a 
ready  market  at  a  good 
margin  of  profit.  In  fact  the 
demand  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Prior  to  that  time  our 
food  laws,  although  strict 
on  every  point,  failed  to  define  potato  flour,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  war  profiteers  an 
opportunity  to  merchandise  any  form  of  ground  up  po¬ 
tatoes  or  plain  potato  starch  as  pure  potato  flour. 

With  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  industry  in 
this  country  there  naturally  came  the  necessity  of  clearly 
defining  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  considered 
pure  or  genuine  potato  flour,  and  so  on  August  18,  1915, 
the  Bureau*of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  ruled  that  the  term  “potato  flour”  cannot 
be  applied  to  a  product  containing  starch  alone,  but  only 
to  a  finely  divided  or  powdered  product  containing  fat,  fibre, 
and  ash  constitutents  from  the  edible  portion  of  the  potato. 
How  Steel  Interests  Paid  Foundation  for  New  Food  Industry 
While  the  spoils  of  war  were  being  divided  by  the  va¬ 
rious  so-called  potato  flour  manufacturers  of  America,  a 
Russian  chemist  employed  by  a  Pittsburgh  steel  corpora¬ 
tion,  experimented  in  various  ways  to  produce  a  concen¬ 
trated  potato  for  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  At  about  the 
same  time  an  Idaho  farmer  of  German  decent  organized  a 
company  consisting  mainly  of  farmers  and  headed  by  a 
banker,  who  at  that  time  acted  as  Hoover’s  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  that  State,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a 
quality  potato  flour  made  from  cooked,  sound  potatoes.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  1917  the  first  genuine  potato  flour 
mill  was  erected  in  Idaho  Falls  by  the  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Much  credit  is  due  to  one  Carl  Feld- 
husen,  the  first  manager,  superintendent  and  general  sales¬ 
man  of  this  mill,  through  whose  untiring  efforts  and  con¬ 
stant  faith  the  stockholders’  enthusiasm  was  kept  at  a  pitch, 
permitting  the  production  of  a  quality  potato  flour  in  this 
country. 

The  enterprise  made  only  slow  progress,  and  when  the 
war  came  to  a  sudden  close  on  November  11,  1918,  potato 
flour  sales  took  a  decided  drop,  making  the  Idaho  farmers 
rather  skeptical  and  discouraged.  At  the  same  time  the 
machinery,  plant  and  equipment  purchased  out  of  patriotic 
motives  by  the  Pittsburgh  steel  interests  under  the  guidance 
of  the  chemist,  Dr.  Rothberg,  became  useless  property. 


The  first  real  American 
potato  flour  corporation  is 
therefore  the  result  of  a 
meeting  between  a  Western 
farmer  and  a  Pittsburgh 
chemist,  both  of  whom  have 
emigrated  to  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity  from  the  country 
of  exact  science.  Supported 
by  powerful  capitalists,  the 
first  American  potato  flour 
corporation  was  founded. 
The  mill  at  Idaho  Falls  was 
purchased,  enabling  the 
farmer  stockholders  to  real¬ 
ize  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  their  hitherto 
hopeless  stock  interest. 

With  proper  management, 
national  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  standardization 
and  co-operation,  the  busi- 
grew  so  that  today  one  cor¬ 
poration  operates  mills  in 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Maine, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in 
addition  to  the  one  in  Idaho,  while  farmers’  co-operative 
plants  are  operating  in  various  potato  growing  sections  and 
more  are  being  organized. 

What  Made  Germany  the  Deader  of  This  Industry 

No  matter  what  our  national  feelings  may  be  towards 
Germany,  when  co-operation  and  government  subsidation 
is  under  discussion,  our  minds  must  turn  admiringly  to¬ 
wards  the  land  of  ruthless  warfare. 

The  potato  being  for  Germany  what  Indian  corn  is  for 
us,  namely  the  main  staple  food  crop,  it  naturally  received 
the  greatest  consideration  from  the  economists,  agricul¬ 
turists  and  scientists  of  the  land.  In  order  to  save  the 
amount  of  potatoes  going  to  waste  annually,  the  German 
scientists  developed  dehydrating  machines  reducing  the 
average  7  5  per  cent  moisture  of  these  tubers  to  eliminate 
spoilage,  also  solving  the  transportation  problem,  since  the 
difference  of  shipping  cost  between  the  whole  potato  ana 
the  dehydrated  one  was  thus  reduced  from  five  to  one. 

All  discoveries,  scientific  theories,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  calculated,  are  naught,  if  not  supported  by  the  pro. 
ducers  and  made  attractive  to  the  consumers. 

Imperial  Germany  understood  quite  well  how  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  resources  of  its  country.  It  interested  first  of  all 
the  producers  or  large  land  owners,  popularly  or  unpopu- 
larly  called  junkers,  in  organizing  co-operatively  owned 
potato  dehydrating  or  flaking  plants.  Of  the  1100  plants 
in  Germany  today,  87  per  cent  are  co-operatively  owned, 
while  only  13  per  cent  are  strictly  industrial  enterprises. 
This  alone  gives  the  industry  a  stability  which  it  can  never 
hope  to  attain  in  this  country,  unless  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  grows  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 

The  Government,  wishing  to  encourage  this  industry 
which  only  not  utilizes  the  usually  wasted  undersized  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  also  prevented  loss  from  spoilage  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  storage  and  the  large  amount  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  potato,  gave  special  freight  rates  on  so-called  factory 
tubers  going  to  the  mill  and  on  the  finished  product  com¬ 
ing  from  the  plant. 

With  Government  owned  railroads  and  co-operatively 


Falk  flaking  machine  for  manufacturing  potato  flour.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  single  drum,  which  is  steam-heated; 
the  cooked  potatoes  passing  over  it  are  dried  into  flakes 
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owned  mills,  every 
obstacle  hindering  the 
growth  of  the  industry 
was  removed.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder 
that  Germany,  produc¬ 
ing  nearly  six  times 
the  tonnage  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  'does  the 
United  States,  a  little 
over  four  times  as 
much  as  France  and 
one-half  times  as 
much  as  its  nearest 
competitor,  Russia  — 
gained  control  of  the 
world  market  in  man¬ 
ufactured  potato  prod¬ 
ucts.  While  in  yield 
per  acre,  it  is  outclass¬ 
ed  by  Belgium,  Ire¬ 
land,  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  it  raises 
two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  per  acre  as 
does  the  United  States. 

These  statistics  being 
based  on  pre-war  fig¬ 
ures  will  show  slight  variation  today  for  potato  production 
has  been  increased  in  all  countries  cultivating  this  tuber. 

Japanese  Invasion 

With  its  usual  sagacity  and  shrewd  politeness,  Japan 
bowed  itself  into  the  potato  industry  during  tne  war.  Copy, 
ing  German  efficiency,  co-operation,  and  Government  suh- 
sidation,  it  rapidly  replaced  German  potato  flour  and  espe¬ 
cially  potato  starch  in  the  world  market.  Owing  to  its 
cheap  labor  cost  it  played  havoc  with  many  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whom  it  could  invariably 
undersell. 

Failing,  however,  to  produce  a  high  grade  product,  Jap¬ 
anese  merchandise  is  being  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
markets  where  quality  takes  precedence  over  price. 

Importance  to  Agricultural  Interests 

Using  as  its  raw  material  the  usually  wasted  No.  2  under¬ 
sized  sound  potatoes,  5  0,000  bushels  of  which  are  annually 
a  loss  to  our  farmers,  this  new  industry  is  naturally  of 
great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  potato  growers  of  America. 

The  mills  now  contract  with  the  farmers  or  buying  ex¬ 
changes  for  their  No.  2  potatoes,  the  only  provision  being 
that  these  potatoes  must  be  free  from  frost  bites,  blight, 
rots,  bruises  and  disease. 

This  gives  the  farmers  a  revenue  for  formerly  wasted 
produce,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  sort  their  crop  and 
give  more  care  to  the  table  potatoes  that  ultimately  reach 
the  consumer.  Every  potato  growing  state  in  the  Union 
has  strict  grading  laws  enforced  by  the  powerful  potato 
growers’  associations.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  raise 
the  standard,  thereby  giving  the  consuming  public  better 
potato  value  for  their  money. 

By  helping  the  potato  growers  find  an  outlet  for  these 
unsalable  No.  2  tubers,  the  potato  flour  industry  indirectly 
helps  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  the  farmers  can 
afford  to  sell  their  choice  sorted  No.  1  grades  at  a  more 
reasonable  figure  if  they  are  sure  of  disposing  of  the  15 
per  cent  undersized  potatoes.  In  1914  only  1  per  cent  of 
410,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  harvested  in  this  country 
were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  flour  and  starch, 
while  Germany  used  that  year  10  per  cent  of  her  1,674,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Milling  Potatoes  into  Flour 

The  first  machines  to  produce  a  fine  flour  out  of  potatoes 
were  built  in  Germany  in  1903,  but  not  until  1907  did  it 
develop  into  a  real  industry  there.  Today  she  has  over  3« 
different  systems  in  operation.  Professor  E.  Parow  of  Ber¬ 
lin  has  carefully  compiled  records  showing  the  various  metn- 
ods  used  and  giving  exact  comparisons  on  the  grades  and 
varieties  of  flour  produced  through  these  different  devices. 


In  the  .main  points 
these  German  flaking 
machines  resemble 
one  another.  The 
American  built  flakers 
are  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  study  of  foreign 
devices  best  suited  for 
our  needs  and  supplied 
with  improvements  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  more  uni¬ 
form  and  lighter  color 
flour. 

The  stock  is  han¬ 
dled  by  mechanical 
means  entirely,  from 
the  minute  it  enters 
the  mill. 

First  the  potatoes 
are  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ed  to  remove  all  dirt 
and  stones.  Then  the 
clean  potatoes  are  ta¬ 
ken  to  the  peeler  to 
remove  the  brown  out¬ 
er  skin,  but  leaving 
the  inner  skin,  under 
which  the  valuable 
mineral  salts  are  located  intact.  This  peeling  process  is  a 
friction  device  which  is  gently  aplied  to  prevent  reducing 
the  mineral  salt  content  in  the  finished  product.  'Here  skill 
and  experience  in  handling  stock  count  most. 

From  the  peeler  the  potatoes  are  taken  on  a  conveyor 
into  a  steam  cooker  where  under  steam  pressure  they  get 
the  same  treatment  as  home  cooked  potatoes  with  the  jacket. 
From  here  they  pass  into  a  mashing  machine  which  feeds 
them  as  a  solid  mass  into  a  flaking  device.  This  skillful 
operation  again  requires  expert  attention  for  either  too 
much  heat  steam  or  improper  adjustment  of  the  rollers  will 
produce  an  inferior  product. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  large  steam  heated  drums, 
which  rotate  rapidly  against  one  another.  The  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  fed  in  between  these  two  drums  and  are  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  form  of  thin  white  flakes.  The  dehydrating 
or  drying  process  is  herewith  completed  and  the  white, 
fluffy  and  appetizing  flakes  are  then  ground  on  rolls  and 
bolted  through  silk  cloth,  so  the  finished  product  is  of  the 
same  consistency  and  fineness  as  the  very  best  patent  flour, 
with  which  it  is  blended  for  baking  purposes. 

Machines  vary  in  size  and  consume  accordingly  from 
1200  to  3000  pounds  of  potatoes  per  hour.  It  requires  on 
an  average  five  pounds  of  cooked  mashed  potatoes  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  pound  of  flour. 

The  rich  cream  colored  flour  is  then  automatically 
weighed  and  fed  into  paper  lined  bags  holding  100  pounds 
each.  These  are  stored  in  immaculately  clean  and  airy 
warehouses  until  they  are  loaded  in  cars  and  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  distribution. 

Every  well  equipped  mill  must  be  provided  with  large 
storage  warehouses  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  incoming 
potatoes.  They  are  usually  harvested  in  a  short  period  but 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  a  mill  operating  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  eight  months  in  the  year. 

French  Flour  is  Made  Differently 

The  French,  who  are  masters  in  the  art  of  producing 
fine  food  products,  employ  a  different  process  to  produce 
potato  flour  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  as  “Sys¬ 
tem  Challet.” 

The  potatoes  are  thoroughly  washed  in  a  big  trough, 
next  cooked  in  a  steam  cooker  for  4  0  minutes,  then  cooled 
off  on  an  asphalt  floor,  where  they  remain  12  to  18  hours. 

These  cold  potatoes  are  then  mashed  by  passing  them 
over  rollers  set  20  millimitre  apart.  This  process  mashes 
the  potatoes  and  breaks  the  skin.  The  mixed  mass  falls 
on  two  brass  rollers  set  two  millimitre  apart  and  provided 
with  slanting  four  millimitre  wide  holes.  Here  the  smooth 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


A  German  type  of  potato  flaking  machine,  showing 
discharge  of  snow  white  potato  flakes 
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Sugar  and 
Sugars 

A  Discussion  of  the  Various 
Forms  in  Which  Sugars 
Occur  and  Their  Com¬ 
mercial  Possibilities 

By  J.  J.  WILLAMAN 

Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Sorghum  sugar  cane,  lliis  is  a  valuable  sugar  crop  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  still  more  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  recent  developments  in  sirup-making  processes. 


THE  granulated  sugar  of  commerce  has 
probably  attracted  more  attention  during 
recent  years  than  any  other  food  sub¬ 
stance.  This  is  partly  because  sugar  experi¬ 
enced  more  sensational  changes  in  price  than 
most  common  commodities ;  partly  because 
there  is  an  unmistakable  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar,  at  least  in  this  country; 
and  partly  because  there  is  an  actual  slight 
world  shortage,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
factories  in  Europe.  The  first  and  last 
items  will  soon  disappear;  the  fluttering 
of  sugar  prices  will  calm  down,  and 
the  world  shortage  will  be  made  up.  •  But  what  about 
the  increased  consumption?  That  is  not  likely  to  cease. 
We  are  told  that  we  have  a  national  weakness  for  sweets, 
and  probably  we  have.  But  Slosson  says,  “We  think  we 
eat  sugar  because  it  is  sweet.  But  we  do  not.  We  eat 
it  because  it  is  good  for  us.  The  reason  it  tastes  sweet 
to  us  is  because  it  is  good  for  us.  So  man  makes  a 
virtue  out  of  necessity,  a  pleasure  out  of  duty,  which  is 
the  essence  of  ethics.” 

Instead  of  trying  to  discourage  the  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  sweets,  thoughtful  men  are  asking,  “Are  we 
dependent  on  granulated  sugar?  Aren’t  there  other  pos¬ 
sible  forms  of  sugars  that  could  be  developed?” 

The  following  article  attempts  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  It  also  attempts  to  give  to  readers  a  better  idea  of 
that  whole  group  of  substances  known  as  sugars.  For 


there  are  many  kinds  of  sugars,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  say  “sugar”  we  almost  invariably  mean  the 
crystallized  sucrose  from  the  sugar  cane  or  the  sugar 
beet.  Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  commoner  kinds  of  sugar, 
their  characteristics,  occurrence,  use,  and  methods  of 
manufacture. 

The  sugars  belong  to  that  group  of  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  called  carbohydrates.  They  are  those  carbohy¬ 
drates  which  are  soluble  in  water,  taste  sweet,  and  form 
crystals.  Other  carbohydrates  which  are  not  sugars  are 
starch,  cellulose  (as  cotton,  paper,  and  linen),  dextrin 
(as  the  mucilage  on  postage  stamps),  and  gums  (as 
cherry  and  spruce  gum).  The  common  sugars  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes :  ( i )  the  simple  sugars,  as  mono¬ 

saccharides,  and  (2)  the  disaccharides.  The  sugars  of 
the  first  class  are  glucose,  frutose,  and  galactose.  Those 


A  milk  sugar  factory.  The  female  mammal  is  the  only  known  maker  of  this  sugar.  We  hire  the  dairy  cow  to  make 
most  of  ours  for  us  out  of  pasture  grass  and  mill  feeds. 
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of  the  second  group  are  sucrose,  maltose,  and 
lactose.  It  should  be  said  that  there  are  many 
other  different  sugars,  but  the  above  are  the 
only  ones  of  considerable  importance.  We 
shall  consider  each  one  separately. 


Glucose 


This  factory  once  malted  grain  and  made  it  into  beer.  Now  5t 
malts  the  grain  and  makes  it  into  maltose  sirup,  a  new  sugar  product. 


Glucose,  also  called  dextrose,  grape  sugar 
and  starch  sugar,  is  abundant,  in  practically 
all  fruits,  in  many  vegetables,  in  honey,  in 
sorghum  sirup,  and  in  molasses.  It  is  this 
sugar  which  often  crystallizes  on  the  outside 
of  prunes  and  raisins  in  the  form  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  powder.  Also  it  is  crystals  of  glucose 
which  form  in  honey  when  the  latter  “sugars 
out.”  Glucose  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  form  of  sugar  which  can  be  burned 
in  the  tissues  of  higher  animals.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  when  the  other  sugars  are  eaten  they  must 
be  changed  into  glucose.  We  shall  see  subsequently  how 
these  changes  are  brought  about  in  some  cases. 


ways  be  an  abundance  of  this  sirup  available  at  low 
prices.  Its  chief  drawback,  as  is  well  recognized,  is  its 
low  sweetness. 


The  commercial  form  of  glucose  is  corn  sirup.  It  is  so 
called  because  in  this  country  it  is  made  almost  entirely 
from  corn  starch;  in  Europe  potato  starch  is  used.  The 
method  simply  consists  in  separating  the  starch  from  the 
rest  of  the  corn  grain  and  then  heating  the  starch  with 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  treatment  brings 
about  a  chemical  change  in  the  starch  called  hydrolysis. 
The  hydrolysis  goes  in  three  stages:  first,  dextrin  is 
formed,  a  gummy,  non-sweet  substance;  this  changes  to 
maltose,  a  slightly  sweet  sugar  described  below ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  the  maltose  is  converted  into  glucose.  All  three  steps 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  The  process  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  until  all  the  starch  is  changed  to  glucose 
because  the  resultant  sirup  would  crystallize.  Therefore, 
the  chemist  watches  the  process  carefully,  and  stops  it# 
when  a  certain  amount  of  dextrin  still  remains,  since 
this  holds  back  the  crystallization  of  dextrose.  Corn  sirup 
has  then  the  following  average  composition: 

Dextrin  . 37  per  cent 

Maltose  . 12  ”  ” 

Dextrose  . . — . 35  ” 

Mineral  matter  . 0.4  ”  ” 

Water  . . 16  ”  ” 

If,  however,  dry  glucose  sugar  is  wanted,  the  hydro¬ 
lytic  process  is  carried  to  completion,  and  the  resultant 
sirup  caused  to  crystallize.  This  sugar  is  commonly 
called  standard  80  sugar  and  starch  sugar.  Since  corn 
is  our  greatest  cereal  crop,  and  since  the  manufacture  of 
the  sirup  is  a  comparttively  cheap  process,  there  will  al¬ 


Fructose 

Fructose,  also  called  levulose  and  fruit  sugar,  the  next 
simple  sugar  in  our  list,  differs  considerably  from  glucose 
in  many  of  it  properties.  It  is  very  sweet;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  sweetest  known  sugar,  being  over  50  per  cent  sweeter 
than  cane  sugar.  It  crystallizes  with  great  difficulty,  al¬ 
ways  remaining  in  a  sirupy  form,  thus  differing  from 
glucose  and  cane  sugar.  It  is  found  together  with  glu¬ 
cose  in  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
honey,  giving  the  latter  its  intense  sweetness. 

Fructose  is  not  a  commercial  sugar  of  any  great  im¬ 
portance.  A  limited  amount  is  sold  to  diabetic  patients, 
who  can  utilize  this  sugar  somewh'at  better  than  they  can 
other  sugars.  Honey  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fruc¬ 
tose  product,  containing  about  40  per  cent  of  this  sugar. 
The  principal  reason  why  fructose  is  not  on  the  market 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  convenient  abundant  source 
of  it.  It  is  invariably  mixed  with  dextrose  and  sucose  in 
plant  materials.  There  is,  however,  a  theoretically  possi¬ 
ble  abundant  source  of  it  in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  These  tubers  contain  about  12  per  cent  of 
inulin,  a  carbohydrate  similar  to  starch,  but  which  on 
hydrolysis  with  dilute  acid  produces  fructose  instead  of 
glucose.  It  is  apparent  that  if  a  commercial  method  could 
be  found  for  manufacturing  levulose  sirup  from  these 
tubers,  a  process  of  tremendous  value  would  be  at  hand. 
The  artichoke  grows  very  readily;  in  fact  it  is  a  bad  weed 
in  some  sections,  and  it  gives  enormous  yields,  700  to 
1,000  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  thus  possible  a  yield  of 
4,000  pounds  of  this  very  sweet  sugar  per 
acre.  However,  the  proposition  has  not 
been  worked  out  commercially.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  sirup  is  obvious;  by 
blending  it  with  corn  sirup  and  with  mal¬ 
tose  sirup  their  sweetness,  and  hence  their 
palatability  and  their  value,  could  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  manufacture  of  soft 
drinks  and  confections,  levulose  sirup  could 
replace  cane  sugar,  and  thus  free  great 
quantities  of  the  latter  for  use  as  dry  sugar. 

Galactose 

Galactose,  the  third  member  of  the  group 
of  simple  sugars,  is  in  a  way  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  them,  in  that  it  does  not  occur 
free  in  nature  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  principal  point  of  note  about  it  is  that 


Maple  sirup  and  honey  from  the  same  acre.  This  is  a  combination  of 
sweet  products  that  should  be  found  on  every  farm  in  the  maple  regions  of 
the  country,  and  the  hives  should  be  found  everywhere. 
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it  is  a  constituent  of  milk  sugar,  as  will  be  mentioned 
below.  Since  it  is  not  particularly  sweet,  and  since  there 
is  no  abundant  source  of  it  in  nature,  it  will  always  re¬ 
main  out  of  consideration  as  a  possible  commercial 
product. 

Sucrose 

By  far  the  most  important  commercially  of  all  the 
sugars  is  sucrose.  This  is  our  old  friend,  the  ordinary 
crystallized,  or  granulated  sugar.  This  product  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  extent  of  some  eighteen  millions  of  tons 
annually  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  every  man, 
woman  and  child  averages  about  90  pounds  of  this  sugar 
per  year,  and  if  we  keep  candy  away  from  the  children 
some  of  us  get  more  than  this.  When,  during  the  war, 
the  90  pounds  was  reduced  to  24,  wre  thought  we  were 
suffering  indescribable  hardships.  Good  white  sugar, 
either  from  cane  or  beet,  is  99.5  per  cent  sucrose.  Leach 
says  of  it,  “Granulated  sugar  of  commerce  is  without 
doubt  the  purest  food  product  on  the  market,  being  gen¬ 
erally  99.8  per  cent  sucrose.”  Sucrose  is  also  the  sugar 


A  field  of  Jerusalem  artichokes.  The  tubers  of  this 
plant  contain  a  large  amount  of  inulin,  a  starchlike  sub¬ 
stance  which  yields  levulose  on  chemical  treatment.  The 
great  acre  yield  of  tubers,  and  the  sweetness  of  levulose 
sirup,  suggest  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  plant. 
(From  Oregon  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.) 


The  King  of  Crops.  The  starch  in  the  corn  grain  is 
hydrolyzed  to  glucose  sirup,  giving  us  our  most  economical 
form  of  sweetness. 

in  maple  products.  We  are  glad  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  sucrose  from  the  maple  tree  because  of  the 
delightful  impurities  the  latter  provides.  Also,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sugar  in  sorghum  sirup  is  sucrose;  in  fact,  at  one 
time  the  sorghum  plant  was  looked  to  as  one  of  our 
most  likely  sources  of  granulated  sugar.  Every  fruit 
and  every  vegetable,  and  in  fact  every  plant  tissue  that  has 
been  examined,  has  been  shown  to  contain  sucrose  in 
amounts  varying  from  about  1  per  cent  in  potatoe  tubers, 
and  several  per  cent  in  leaves  and  in  parsnip  and  carrot 
roots,  to  5  to  10  per  cent  in  sweet  corn,  watermelon,  pine¬ 
apples,  and  apples.  In  fact,  because  of  its  universal  oc¬ 
currence  and  because  of  certain  other  facts,  many  plant 
physiologists  now  believe  that  sucrose  is  the  first  product 
formed  in  green  leaves  by  the  action  of  light  on  carbon 
dioxide  gas  and  water — the  process  of  photosynthesis. 
Thus  in  the  economy  of  both  plants  and  human  beings, 
sucrose  is  of  tremeodous  importance. 

Sucrose  readily  crystallizes  from  sirups,  as  most  of  us 


have  seen  when  sorghum  sirup,  mapie  sirup,  and  home¬ 
made  cane  sugar  sirup  “sugar  out.”  However,  it  is  very 
soluble:  1  pound  of  water  will  dissolve  2  pounds  of  suc¬ 
rose.  Sucrose  is  a  rather  sweet  sugar;  it  is  about  four 
times  as  sweet  as  lacrose,  much  sweeter  than  maltose  and 
glucose,  and  is  surpassed  in  sweetness  only  by  fructose. 
It  is  no  doubt  these  two  properties,  its  high  sweetness  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  as  a  dry  sugar  by  crystal¬ 
lization,  that  have  made  sucrose  far  and  away  the  most 
important  commercial  sugar. 

Whether  from  beet  or  cane,  the  process  of  manufacture 
of  granulated  sugar  is  essentially  the  same.  The  sweet 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  compressed  by  means  of  power¬ 
ful  rolls  on  the  principle  of  the  clothes  wringer.  The 
sugar  from  the  beets  is  obtained  by  submerging  the  thinly 
sliced  beets  in  warm  water,  and  allowing  the  sugar  to 
diffuse  out.  The  sugary  juice  is  purified  and  defecated  by 
means  of  lime,  charcoal,  sulfur  fumes,  and  heat,  filtered 
until  it  is  sparkling  clear,  then  concentrated  to  a  semi¬ 
sirup  and  filtered  again,  then  boiled  down  to  a  thick  sirup 
in  huge  vacuum  pans.  This  sirup,  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  soon  throws  down  a  mass  of  crystals  of  sucrose. 
When  the  crystals  have  reached  the  proper  “grain,”  the 
mass  is  dumped  into  a  centrifugal.  This  is  a  rapidly  re¬ 
volving  sieve  surrounded  by  a  stationary  tub.  The  cryst- 
tals  are  held  in  the  sieve,  while  the  liquid  portion  flies  out 
through  the  holes  and  is  caught  in  the  outer  tub.  The 
crystals  are  washed  a  little,  then  dried,  sacked  in  100 
pound  packages,  and  the  sugar  is  ready  to  eat.  The 


Sugar  beets  waiting  their  turn  at  the  factory.  We  eat 
the  sucrose  that  is  crystallized  from  the  juice;  and  cows 
eat  the  pulp  and  the  molasses  and  convert  them  into 
lactose  for  our  consumption. 
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liquid  portion  which  did  not  crystallize  is  the  molasses. 
Often  this  will  yield  a  second  crop  of  crystals.  The  final 
molasses  is  then  barreled  up  for  the  market— cane  mo¬ 
lasses  for  human  food,  beet  molasses  for  stock  feed. 

Sucrose  is  one  sugar  which  can  readily  be  a  home¬ 
made  product;  not,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  white  sugar, 
but  as  maple  products,  sorghum  sirup,  and  sugar  beet 
sirup.  The  making  of  maple  sirup  and  sugar  is  a  process 
and  an  event  familiar  to  everyone  in  the  maple  regions  of 
the  country.  As  the  maple  sirup  industry  does  not  lend 
itself  very  well  to  large  scale  machinery  operations,  and 
is  hence  costly  in  the  labor  item,  it  is  on  the  decline  in 
spite  of  high  prices  and  good  market  for  the  products. 
When  a  farmer  makes  this  sucrose  product  he  finds  he  has 
one  month  of  disagreeable  work  every  year,  but  eleven 
months  of  keen  enjoyment  of  nature’s  most  delectable  of 
sweets,  even  honey  being  hardly  more  fascinating  to  the 
palate  than  well-made  maple  sugar  or  sirup. 

Sorghum  sirup  is  another  sucrose  (or  mostly  sucrose) 
product  commonly  made  on  the  farm.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  small  horse-press  and  “sorghum  pan”  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  throughout  the  sorghum-growing  regions  of  the 
country.  But  such  outfits  made  the  job  a  messy,  labor¬ 
ious,  fly-attracting  one;  and  with  the  advent  of  cheap 
and  plentiful  granulated  sugar,  the  farmers  were  glad  to 
abandon  their  outfits  and  spend  their  time  on  more  profit¬ 
able  crops.  Sorghum  sirup  manufacture  on  a  large  scale, 
with  modern  sugar  machinery,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
profitable  enterprise,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  distinct 
revival  of  interest  in  this  sugar  product  in  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

Maltose 

The  word  maltose,  or  malt  sugar,  suggests  malting,  and 
this  suggests  breweries;  and  indeed,  this  sugar  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  process  of  malting  grain.  Now, 
maltose  is  just  coming  into  prominent  use,  and  breweries 
are  just  going  out  of  prominent  use;  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  grains,  especially 
barley,  are  put  under  germinating  conditions — moisture 
and  warmth — they  become  somewhat  sweet.  Chemical 
examination  shows  that  the  starch  is  changed  to  maltose, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  glucose.  Since  yeast  demands 
a  sugary,  and  not  a  starchy,  food  medium,  grains  must  be 
malted  before  they  can  be  fermented.  When  the  brewer¬ 
ies  could  no  longer  m?.ke  liquor,  to  w'hat  possible  use 
could  they  put  their  equipment  and  machinery?  A  few 
of  them  have  solved  this  problem  by  continuing  to  malt 
grain,  principally  barley  and  corn,  as  usual,  but  instead  of 
fermenting  the  malt  to  liquor,  they  manufacture  it  into 
maltose  sirup. 

Maltose  is  only  a  moderately  sweet  sugar,  being  some¬ 
what  less  sweet  than  glucose  and  very  much  less  sweet 
than  sucrose.  Hence  maltose  sirup  has  poor  sweetening 
power.  But  bakeries  are  finding  many  uses  for  it;  con¬ 
fectioners  can  use  a  certain  amount  of  it  to  replace  suc¬ 
rose  ;  and  some  is  used  for  blending  with  cane  and  with 
maple  sirup.  It  is*  only  a  new  product,  and  there  has 
not  been  time  yet  to  work  out  its  full  usefulness  in  the 
industries ;  but  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  a  few  brewery 
and  malting  establishments.. 

Maltose  as  such  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  quantities. 
Small  amounts  are  often  found  in  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  plants,  but  no  doubt  it  is  here  associated  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  starch.  The  starch  of  grains  or  of  potatoes, 
then,  is  the  only  source  of  maltose. 

Lactose 

Lactose,  our  third  disaccharide,  has  the  distinction  of 


being  practically  the  only  sugar  synthesized  by  the  an¬ 
imal  body.  It  is  the  sugar  found  in  milk;  hence  it  is  the 
only  carbohydrate  food  used  by  the  young  animal  until 
vegetable  food  can  be  eaten,  or,  in  the  case  of  our  own 
semi-artificial  young,  until  the  fond  mother  tickles  its 
palate  by  adding  cane  sugar  to  cow’s  milk,  thus  creating 
a  “sweet  tooth”  before  ever  a  point  pricks  through  the 
gums.  Milk  sugar  is  further  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  least  sweet  of  all  the  common  sugars.  It  is 
not  fermentable  by  ordinary  yeast;  hence  when  the  Tar¬ 
tars  and  Russians  want  to  make  their  fermented  milk 
beverages,  they  have  to  add  kephir-grains  containing  a 
special  species  of  yeast. 

Obviously,  sugar  of  milk  will  never  become  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce.  It  lacks  sweetness,  and  it 
is  not  available  in  large  quantities  and  cheaply.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  it  is  prepared  from  the  whey  of  cheese 
factories  and  from  skim  milk,  and  is  used  for  modifying 
cow’s  milk  in  infant  feeding,  since  many  physicians  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  less  subject  to  bacterial  decomposition  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  lac¬ 
tose  isn’t  important.  Milk  averages  5  per  cent  of  it;  and 
as  there  are  seven  billion  gallons  of  milk  produced  annu¬ 
ally  in  this  country  it  means  that  there  are  three  billion 
pounds  of  lactose  produced. 

We  have  now  discussed  at  some  length  the  group  of 
sugars  called  the  disaccharides,  without  saying  why  they 
are  so  called  or  why  they  are  not  placed  in  the  group  of 
simple  sugars.  It  is  time  we  did  so  explain.  A  disac¬ 
charide  is  a  sugar  which  can  be  split  into  two  monosac¬ 
charides  or  simple  sugars.  Every  disaccharide  can  be 
thus  split : 

Sucrose  plus  water  equals  glucose  plus  fructose; 

Lactos  plus  water  equals  glucose  plus  galactose; 

Maltose  plus  water  equals  glucose  plus  glucose. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  above  three  sugars  are  each 
compounds  of  two  simpler  sugars,  which  arise  only  when 
water  is  chemically  added  to  the  mother  sugars.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  sugars  be  dissolved  in  water:  chemical 
union  must  take  place,  with  the  formation  of  the  two 
new  sugars. 

What  brings  about  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  the  dis¬ 
accharides  according  to  the  equation  above?  There  are 
two  great  agents  for  this  work :  dilute  acids,  and  enzymes. 
We  saw  above  that  starch  is  converted  into  maltose  and 
then  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  acid,  and  this  process 
is  of  great  commercial  importance.  When  grains  are 
malted,  and  starch  is  converted  into  maltose  and  dextrose, 
the  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  enzymes  of  the 
sprouting  grain.  Enzymes  or  ferments  are  bodies  of  un¬ 
known  chemical  composition  which  are  very  (powerful 
in  bringing  about  many  kinds  of  chemical  changes.  Di¬ 
gestion  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  an  enzyme 
process  almost  entirely.  Thus  acid  hydrolysis  and  enzyme 
hydrolysis  are  common  processes  for  converting  carbo¬ 
hydrates  one  into  another. 

When  we  make  taffy,  fondant,  and  certain  other  kinds 
of  candy,  the  recipes  call  for  cream  of  tartar  or  for 
vinegar,  both  of  which  are  acids.  During  the  subsequent 
boiling,  the  sucrose  is  partially  hydrolyzed.  The  two 
simple  sugars  that  are  formed  are,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
much  less  given  to  crystallizing  than  is  cane  sugar;  there¬ 
fore  the  taffy  has  “pull”  and  the  fondant  has  “creami¬ 
ness”  without  too  much  “graining.”  When  jelly  is  made, 
the  acid  fruit  juice  brings  about  the  splitting  of  more  or 
less  of  the  cane  sugar  which  is  added.  When  cane  sugar 
is  manufactured,  all  acid  in  the  juice  must  be  carefully 
neutralized  to  prevent  loss  of  sucrose  during  the  boiling. 
On  the  contrary,  when  making  cane  sugar  sirup,  a  cer- 
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thdTgiaffds' Jakd  tftfe  gfii<?6'se,  transform  half  of  it  into 
gaTdttdse,  and  then  fcdrhbffie1 ’fhe  glucose  and  galactose  to 
fiPdfte  J4ci!os<U‘  Thus-E  cd\d,  8P  any  other  female  mammal, 
eatin^  -h  Vanity  W  fddd'liiateridls  containing  a  variety  of 
carbohydrates^  chafigeSf‘'alli‘ioT  the  latter  to  glucose,  then 
parT’Of  if ‘to  galamoseA' Stranger  still,  if  a  human  mother 
fsTrivolved,  she'-drinkS^coW^s  tflilk  with  the  galactose  ready 
made  ’hefore ';it-getajtO  beUgal'actose  in  her  milk.  And  the 
EtckTing  infant  does  fi':lot;  of  things ’-to  it  after  that. 

To  summarize :  Theref-ath  sikj different  sugars  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  the  plant  -  and  animal  world;  namely 
glucose,  fructosre,  galactose,  suerWe,  thaltose  and  lactose.. 
Wdt;desire -’sugars  mainly  for  Their  sweetness,  since  this 
property  makes  them  Useful  in  improving  the  palatibility 
of  the  less  tasty,  foods,  To  be  sure,  the  sugars  are  most 
excellent  energy  foods;  but  thiS‘isrOf  secondary  consider¬ 
ation  in:  most  cases.  "Therefore,  bite  of  the  great  questions 
before  food  producers,  food  rbanuf acfcuf ers,-1 'and  food  con¬ 
sumers  is.  how  can  )we increase rbur-supply  Of  sweetness? 
In  order  of  sweetness  the  sugars  might  be  arranged  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  fructose,  .sucrose,  glucose,  maltose,  ga¬ 
lactose,  and  lactose,  fructose  being  the  sweetestv  ((Sucrose, 
or  cane  sugar  is<  the  'most  important xicommeifcialnsugar 
because  it  can  he  produced  readily  frorni;cane'.:and!:beets, 
because  it  crystallizes  readily,  thus  giving  us  la'idry, Sugar, 
and  because  it  is. very  sweet.jqlil  taking ;a.  surveyiOfrthe 
possibilities  in  the  other  sugars,  wefind.-thatTructose  looks 
the  most  promising,  for  two  reasonsjKgtFirst, jjituis  .'the 
sweetest  sugar ;  second,  it  could  be  obtained. in  good  acreq 
age  yields  from  the  tubersnpi.  the:  Jerusalem:  artichokes 
Two  things  stand  against  it  at  present;  it  would  probably, 
have  to  be  used  in  the  fprm  of  ra  sirup,  since  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  with  difficulty,  and  its  technology  of  manufacture 
has  not  been  worked' out.  bn,  ;  avn  '-in.vggug  aixlJ 

Of  the  other  sugars,  lactose:'  and  galactose  can  be 
eliminated  from  consideration,  since  galactose  is  Houndi 
only  as  a  constituent  of  lactose,  and  the  latter  is  found: 
only  in  milk.  It  has  such  slight  sweetness  that  there j  is 
no  occasion  for  trying  to  produce  it  cheaply  and  abund¬ 
antly.  Glucose  is  already  an  important  commercial 
sugar,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  si^upyform.^j^t  is  made, 
from  starch,;  and  is  a  very  inexpensive  sugar.  Its  great 
drawback  is  its  lack  of  sweetness.  The. same  can  b.^sajd 
of  maltose.  It  also  is  made  from  starch.;  shut  whe^^as. 
glucose  is  formed  by  acid  hydrolysis  of  starch,  ma%|$x^?, 
formed  by  enzyme  hydrolysis  during  the  sprouting  p.f, 
grains.  Glucose  is  sweeter  than  maltose  but  less  ssyggt> 
than  sucrose.  Therefore,  both  glucpse  and  maltose  ^irnps 
are  too  mild  for  very  extensile  usefulnessr  .  H. ;  f(ru$os,Q, 
were  available  fox.  mixing  with  Jhgse  syrupsqanc}  enhaUjCq 
ing  their  sweetness,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  't^e  ..^pmt^fjcft 
in  sweet  things. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson,  formerly^o^ffe^^u^eau'  ol'^hem- 

istry,  in  a  recent  article  in  which  lie ‘discusses  the  AmeriV 

.Itammteav/a  iQOQ  sea  quit?., aaojism  oonoIT  .oaoiuna  j 

can  sources  of  supply  of  the  various  sugars,  both  those 

,,  <  oi  am::  Yhfm  }  t;!  ,  yi s  vjn^ncrTIa  .  aswoq 

that  are  cheap  enough  for  food  purposes  and  the  rare, 

ones  fhat  are  used  for  bacteriological  work,  concludes 

sboite 

“When  one  realizes  ^ttia}n  the  best  fspurces ‘-'pi2  nearly 
all  the  sugars  are  to  be  found  among. raw  products  anq. 
plants  that  oiccur  abundantly  in  America,  most  oJ.jhem 
being  of  distinctly  American  origin,  the  poet’s  lines,  * 

iutrnmp  ni  a^CdMP^i^af  We,rioua  ^  0Z0)lrU  0 

seem  pdcui  jaHji’  gRp?  bRnVte  i$  nbv0  sdn^e?’ ;u  < ?h i  c  q  o 
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chemisis°fbr  some  time  concerning  the  relative  sweetness 

tlfc  yi /*  V4-»  i  -i-Wt  -rk  rvf  v4pVi"  7P 1 

mw  f8t 

lyzed,  is 
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sue  is,  is  invert  sugar  more  sweet  or  less  sweet  thai 
sucrose,  weight  for  weight?  The  glucose,  of  course,  is 
far  less  sweet,  but  the  fructose  is  a  great  deal  sweeter. 
What  is  the  sweetness  of  a  fifty-fifty  mixture  of  the  two? 
Do  we  gain  or  lose  in  sweetness  when  '^ome  Shcrose  is 
inverted  in  jelly  making  and  taffy  making?  Many  ffion- 
ffeclioners  and  ice  cream  makers  purposely  invert  their 
sucrose  with  tartaric  acid,  thinking  to  gain  sweetness 
thereby.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not  ? 

Now  this  is  obviously  an  important  question,  and  one 
th&'t  doesn’t  appear  very  hard  of  settling.  But  it  isn’t 
Sdlfled  as  yet.  We  could  quote  from  authorities  oil  both 
sides.  The  trouble  is  in  our  methods,  or  lack  of  them, 
for  measuring  or  even  comparing  sweetness.  No  chem¬ 
ical  method  can  be  used ;  and  human  tongues,  like  human 
Cyei!  and  ntUesffind  ba-rs1,  differ  widely  in' their  acutCnCsfe', 
and  human  brains  differ  widely  in  theit  interpretation*' 'b>£ 
sensations.  One  sugar  might  easily  have  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  sweetness  than  another;  hence  the  quantity 
of  sweetness  could  not  be  compared.  The  most  accurate 
measurements  of  the  relative  sweetness  of:  the -various 
sugars  have  been  made  recently  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  It  was  found 
that  a  gain  of  17  per  cent  in  sweetness  is  obtained  .by  conr] 
verting  s.ucrose  into  inverted  sugar.  We  hope  that  the 
industrial  users  of  sucrose  will  be  induced  to  try  it  more 
thoroughly^  since  we  would  have  at  hand  a  method  of 
sugar  stretching  of  tremendous  value.  Sweetness,  more 
sweetness]  We  don’t  care  about  the  calories;  but  we 
must  have  more  sweetness ! 

“Blood  sugar”  is  glucose,  so  called  because  it  is  the 
sugar  found  in  small  amounts  in  the  blood.  It  was  said 
above  that  glucose  is  the  only  sugar  burned  by  the  tissues. 
The  question  very  naturally  arises,  then,  what  becomes 
of  the  other  kinds  of  sugars  when  they  are  eaten? 

Nature  has  provided  a  rather  roundabout  method  of 
handling  that  problem.  In  the  first  place,  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  enzymes  break  down  all  the  complex 
carbohydrates  into  simple  sugars,  that  is,  all  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  that  are  digestible;  the  rest  are  thrown  out  of 
the  bpdy  jn  the  feces.  Starch  becomes  glucose,  maltose 
becomes  glucose,  sucrose  becomes  glucose  and  fructose^ 
lactose  becomes  glucose  and  galactose.  The  glucose:  parts 
are  ready  for  absorption  into  the  system  and  for  direct 
use  as  fuel.  The  fructose  and  galactose,  however,  must  be 
converted  into  glucose,  or  they  can’t  be  used — and  here, 
is  where  the  chemists  stop.  They  know  that  these  two 
sugars  must  be  used,  since  the  body, rprodufces  energy  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of;  fhem  eaten ;  but  they  don’t 
know  how  the  transformation  takes  place.  They  can’t 
find  any  enzyme  that  does  it;  there  is  no  simple  way  out- 
sjqe  the -body  by  which  these  sugars  change  spontaneously 
into  glucose.  But  change  they  do,  somewhere  in  the  body. 

Another  of  nature’s  indirect  methods  of  manufacture 
is  the  following:  The  blood  contains  only  glucosdi  the 
mammary  glands,  which  obtain  their  supplies  directly 
from  the  blood,  secrete  the  lactose  in  the  milk.  Evidently 
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Slack-Filled  Container  Bill  Reported 

House  Now  Has  Measure  Which  is  Strongly  Opposed  by  the 

Bottle  Manufacturers 


Washing-ton  Bureau 

The  American  Food  Journal 

623  Albee  Building 

A  FAVORABLE  report  on  the  measure  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  “slack-filled”  packages,  has  been  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Haugen  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  bill  passed  without  delay. 

Two  types  of  packages  would  be  affected  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Haugen  pointed  out  in  his  report: 
One,  the  “slack-filled”  package,  the  other  the  bottle  made 
of  exceptionally  thick  glass  or  with  inverted  bottoms.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  the  containers  which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate 
were  obtained  by  the  committee,  and  showed  a  great  range 
in  the  alleged  deception  practiced.  One  spaghetti  carton 
labeled  and  containing  seven  ounces  was  but  one-third  full, 
and  many  other  cartons  used  for  various  commodities  were 
found  to  be  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  full.  It 
was  found  on  comparison  that  these  cartons  were  the  same 
size  as  those  used  for  packing  two  to  three  times  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  commodity.  The  committee  also  se¬ 
cured  samples  of  candy  boxes  with  false  bottoms,  cartons 
in  which  the  food  was  wrapped  in  extra  heavy  paper  to  help 
fill  the  package,  bottles  with  raised  bottoms  and  others  so 
designed  as  to  appear  much  larger  than  they  actually  are. 

“The  slack-filled  package  is  frequently  used  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  spices,  pepper  and  other  condiments,  oatmeal, 
rice,  macaroni  and  like  articles,”  declared  the  report.  “These 
packages  are  partly  filled  with  food,  in  some  instances  to 
but  one-third  of  their  true  capacity.  They  are  designed  to 
mislead  the  consumer  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  purchased 
and  to  exact  from  him  a  price  based  on  the  apparent  rather 
than  the  true  quantity  of  the  article  thus  packaged.  This 
type  of  package  not  only  tends  to  the  deception  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  to  promote  unfair  competition,  since  that  portion 
of  the  trade  dealing  with  honestly  filled  packages  of  food 
is  detrimentally  affected  by  the  competition  of  the  package 
which  is  slack  filled. 

Says  Purchasers  Are  Deceived 
“While  it  is  true  that  these  packages  usually  are  marked 
in  some  manner  with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  contents 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  net-weight  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  eight  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
purchasers  are  nevertheless  deceived  because  they  rely  on 
the  appearance  and  size  of  the  package  to  indicate  the  quan¬ 


tity  of  food  contained  therein,  and  where  the  discrepancy 
between  the  size  of  the  package  and  the  amount  of  food 
contained  therein  is  so  great  the  marking  of  the  weight  is 
an  insufficient  means  of  apprising  the  purchaser  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  food  purchased. 

“The  second  type  of  fraudulent  package  to  be  eliminated 
by  this  bill  is  that  which  is  contrived  to  give  the  purchaser 
a  false  impression  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  size,  kind  or 
origin  of  the  food  contained  therein.  This  type  may  be  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  following  examples:  Bottles  with  inverted  bot¬ 
toms,  designed  to  falsely  indicate  a  greater  quantity  of  food 
than  is  actually  present;  bottles  made  of  thickened  glass  for 
olives,  preserved  whole  cherries,  and  strawberries,  especially 
designed  to  magnify  the  size  of  the  individual  olive  or  fruit 
and  to  conceal  in  the  case  of  olives,  the  interstices  between 
each,  thus  giving  to  the  consumer  a  false  indication  both 
as  to  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  the  contents. 

“The  suggested  amendments  were  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
course  of  its  administration  of  the  net-weight  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  shows  that  certain  forms 
of  package  food,  notably  spices,  condiments  and  cereals, 
are  often  marketed  in  containers  which  are  only  half  filled; 
that  certain  canned  foods  contain  an  excess  of  liquid  such 
as  water  or  syrup,  and  a  deficiency  of  food  material.  These 
deceptive  packages  afford  a  convenient  vehicle  for  covert 
increases  in  the  cost  of  food  articles  to  the  consumer. 

“While  the  present  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
do  not  reach  this  form  of  deception,  the  general  purpose  and 
structure  of  this  statute  is  such  that  with  slight  amendments 
its  provisions  could  be  readily  extended  so  as  to  include 
within  the  definition  of  misbranding  all  forms  of  deceptive 
food  packages.” 

Bill  up  in  Last  Session 

Hearings  on  a  similar  bill  were  held  by  the  committee 
during  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  The  bill  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  House,  passed  by  it  and  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Hearings  were  also  held  during  the  present  session. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  indicated  that  the 
practice  of  using  partially  filled  containers  and  containers 
which  appear  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  than  they  do  actu¬ 
ally,  has  increased  tremendously  in  past  years,  due  perhaps 
largely  to  the  fact  that  foodstuffs  were  scarce  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  cost  during  the  war.  In  many  instances  manu¬ 
facturers  during  the  war  used  the  containers  they  had  on 
hand,  only  partially  filling  them,  rather  than  reducing  the 
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size  of  the  package  or  filling  it  completely  and  increasing 
its  price.  The  testimony  further  stated  that  many,  due  to 
competition,  were  unwillingly  forced  to  resort  to  this  prac¬ 
tice.  The  committee  held  that  although  to  some  extent 
the  practice  may  have  been  justifiable  during  the  war,  it  is 
not  considered  so  now  and  should  be  discontinued. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  one,  or  a  few,  can  force  through 
competition  the  use  of  this  deceptive  practice,  it  is  believed 
that  legislation  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill  is  the  only 
means  of  protecting  the  reputable  merchant  against  dis¬ 
reputable  practice,  the  consumer  against  fraud  and  decep¬ 
tion,  and  eliminating  the  practice,”  said  Representative 
Haugen.  “Statements  made  before  the  committee  would 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  purchasers  buy  the  articles 
referred  by  the  appearance  of  the  package  and  not  by  the 
description  or  weight  of  the  contents  printed  thereon;  in 
other  words,  the  average  person  in  making  a  purchase 
thinks  in  quantity  rather  than  weight.” 

Bottle  Manufacturers  Complain 

Bottle  manufacturers  are  complaining  to  Congress  that 
their  side  of  the  question  has  not  been  given  attention  by 
the  committee  in  considering  the  bill,  and  on  April  2  5  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Representative  Haugen  by  the 
Glass  Container  Association  inclosing  objections  to  the  bill. 
In  response  to  this  Mr.  Haugen  pointed  out  that  the  bill  had 
already  been  reported  to  the  House,  and  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  completed  its  work. 

Copies  of  the  correspondence  and  of  the  manufacturers’ 


objections  have  been  sent  to  other  members  of  the  House, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  action  against  the  bill  when  it  is 
brought  up  on  the  floor. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  measure  would  affect  every  branch 
of  the  bottle  industry,  which  is  located  in  19  States  and 
employs  more  than  25,000  persons.  The  proposed  law,  it 
is  stated,  will  threaten  the  industry  and  its  employees  with 
the  necessity  of  closing  down;  will  necessitate  the  scrapping 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  moulds; 
would  require  discarding  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
shipping  boxes,  especially  designed  for  the  present  prevail- 
ing  types  of  bottles;  would  cause  a  large  loss  in  the  stock 
of  cartons,  packages  and  labels;  would  cause  a  bill  loss  in 
engravers’  plates,  and  would  compel  the  glass  manufacturer 
to  consult  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  every  new  order 
taken,  which  departed  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  round  container. 

It  is  pointed  out  also  that  the  bill  would  destroy  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  good-will  for  packers  and  bottlers  who 
have  chosen  distinctive  glass  containers  for  their  product. 
It  is  declared  that  in  all  but  a  few  instances,  bottled  goods 
are  bought  not  for  quantity  but  for  their  various  qualities. 

A  plea  for  exemption  of  glass  containers  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the  public  from 
slack-filled  packages  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  “slack-filled”  bottle  that  would  deceive  the  public;  that 
no  matter  what  the  shape  or  size  of  the  container,  a  person 
who  has  eyes  can  see  whether  it  is  full  or  not. 


Food  Prices  Almost  at  Pre-War  Level 


Farm  Products  Only  25  per  Cent  Above  1913  and  Other  Foods 


Washington  Bureau, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

623  Albee  Building 

TUDIES  of  the  cost  of  living  during  the  war  and  at 
present,  as  compared  with  pre-war  days,  now  being 
made  by  economists  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  arc 
developing  some  very  interesting  facts.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  such  a  study,  however,  is  not  the  great  increases 
in  cost  which  took  place,  but  the  fact  that  the  high  points 
were  not  reached  during  the  war,  but  after  the  armistice 
when,  with  all  energies  redirected  toward  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
tivities  of  life,  production  should  have  increased,  both  in 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products,  to  a  point  where 
reductions  from  war  prices  could  be  announced. 

Another  great  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  clothing, 
no  commodity  has  decreased  so  greatly  in  price  as  food. 
Today  farm  products  generally  are  only  25  per  cent  dearer 
than  they  were  in  1913,  and  food  is  only  5  0  per  cent  higher. 
As  compared  with  other  commodities,  farm  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  ridiculously  low.  Clothing  today  is  9  2  per  cent 
higher;  fuel  and  lighting  107  per  cent  higher;  lumber  and 
building  materials  112  per  cent  higher;  chemicals  and 
drugs  71  per  cent  higher;  house  furnishing  goods  175  per 
cent  higher.  The  average  price  for  all  commodities  today 
is  62  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  Food  is  the 
cheapest  thing  wre  have. 

A  survey  of  farm  and  food  prices  by  years  shows  that 
while  they  started  on  their  upward  trend  before  any  other 
commodities,  once  the  other  necessaries  of  life  started  to 
climb  they  soon  outstripped  food.  Further,  they  climbed 
higher  and,  in  addition,  did  not  start  to  come  down  as  early 
as  did  food  prices,  nor  have  they  come  down  as  far. 

1913  Figures  Taken  as  “Index” 

In  1913,  the  last  full  pre-war  year,  prices  were  low  in 
practically  every  line  of  industry.  The  1913  figures  are 
taken  as  the  “index”  for  all  comparisons  which  have  t>ee»» 
made,  and  are  known  as  “100.”  Thus,  1913  prices  in  every 


commodity  are  shown  as  100,  and  percentage  variations  are 
shown  by  additions  or  deductions,  as  the  case  may  De. 

While  the  average  price  for  food  in  1913  was  100,  prices 
in  May  of  that  year  were  five  per  cent  below  the  average, 
being  shown  on  the  index  comparison  prepared  by  the  Bu. 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  9  5.  In  September,  however, 
they  were  five  per  cent  above  the  year’s  average,  being 
105,  but  both  variations  were  but  temporary,  since  the 
December  index  figure  was  101.  During  the  year,  clothing 
showed  but  little  variation  in  price,  while  fuel  and  lighting 
ranged  from  9  8  to  103. 

The  average  food  price  for  1914  was  103,  the  monthly 
index  number  ranging  from  95  to  116,  and  closing  at  105. 
In  clothing  and  fuel  and  lighting,  the  year  was  one  of  de¬ 
pression,  the  average  index  numbers  for  those  commodities 
being  9  8  and  9  6,  respectively. 

In  1915  the  average  farm  product  number  was  105,  and 
for  food  104,  W'hile  clothing  had  returned  to  an  average  or 
100,  and  fuel  and  lighting  had  dropped  to  93. 

Tremendous  Increases  in  1916 

In  1916  a  tremendous  increase  in  prices  took  place  all 
along  the  line.  The  index  number  for'  farm  products  av¬ 
eraged  122,  the  monthly  index  going  as  high  as  146  in 
November,  and  closing  at  142.  The  average  index  for 
food  was  12  6,  the  monthly  variation  ranging  from  113  in 
January  to  150  in  November,  and  closing  at  145.  During 
the  year,  however,  the  prices  of  clothing  outstripped  the 
cost  of  food,  the  average  index  being  128  and  the  closing 
month  155.  Fuel  and  lighting  went  to  119  for  the  year, 
but  closed  at  17  0,  the  greatest  increase  of  any  of  the  com¬ 
modities  here  under  consideration. 

Our  entry  into  the  war  in  1917  is  shown  by  another 
great  jump  all  along  the  line.  The  average  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  went  to  189,  running  as  high  as  212  in  November  and 
for  December  being  205.  The  year’s  average  for  food, 
however,  went  to  only  17  6,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  17  6 
was  the  year’s  average  for  all  commodities.  The  food  in. 
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dex  rose  continually,  though,  reaching  190  in  May  and 
closing  in  December  at  185.  The  average  for  clothing  for 
the  year  was  181,  and  for  fuel  and  lighting  175.  Tne 
greatest  increase  in  any  commodity  in  1917  was  registered 
by  drugs  and  chemicals,  whose  average  index  for  the  year 
was  198. 

The  average  index  for  all  commodities  in  1918  was  20 
points  higher  than  for  the  preceding  year,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  average  index  for  food  was  lower.  With  an  aver¬ 
age  of  19  6  for  all  commodities,  food  stood  at  189;  farm 
products  were  higher,  averaging  220,  clothing  was  239,  fuel 
and  lighting  had  dropped  to  163,  and  the  highest  of  all  was 
again  chemicals,  at  221.  Farm  products  showed  but  little 
increase  in  the  year,  going  as  high  as  237  in  September 
but  closing  in  December  at  222.  Food  prices,  however,  in¬ 
creased  fairly  steadily  from  187  in  January  to  210  in 
December. 

The  index  for  December,  1918,  was  the  average  for  the 
following  year,  so  far  as  food  was  concerned,  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  that  commodity  ranging  from  19  6  in  February  to 
234  in  December.  The  average  for  farm  products,  however, 
increased  to  234  and  closed  ten  points  higher,  but  by  this 
time  clothing  had  far  outstripped  food,  averaging  for  the 
year  261  and  closing  in  December  at  335.  Fuel  and  lighting 
averaged  173. 

1920  Was  the  Peak  Year 

The  peak  year  of  1920  saw  big  increases  in  the  cost  or 
everything  except  farm  products,  the  average  for  which  was 
218.  The  highest  point  ever  reached  by  this  group  was 
24  6,  in  January  of  last  year,  from  which  time  declines  were 
noted,  the  December  index  number  being  144. 

The  average  1920  index  number  for  food  was  236.  In 
January  it  stood  at  253,  and  reached  its  highest  point  in 
May,  when  287  was  touched.  From  that  time,  however, 
prices  descended  in  big  jumps,  the  December  index  number 
being  172. 

For  last  year  the  average  for  clothing  was  302  and  for 
fuel  and  lighting,  238,  both  higher  than  food  or  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  average  for  all  commodities,  too,  was  higher, 
being  243. 

All  commodities,  of  course,  have  made  a  considerable  re¬ 
turn  toward  normal  since  the  high  point  of  1920  was 
leached,  but  today  farm  products  are  the  lowest  priced  of 
any  commodity,  while  food  is  third  lowest,  second  place 
being  given  to  metals. 

Food  and  farm  products  have  only  a  short  distance  to 
travel  before  they  are  at  the  1913  noripal,  a  level  to  which 
few  have  believed  we  could  return.  The  other  commodity 
groups  have  still  much  deflation  ahead  of  them  before  they 
reach  that  point. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  fur¬ 
nished  The  American  Food  Journal  with  the  following  table, 
showing  the.  variation  of  farm  products  and  food  from 
month  to  month  from  January,  1913,  to  March  of  this  year. 
In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  changes  in 
food  prices  and  those  of  other  commodities,  the  table  also 
includes  cloths  and  clothing,  and  fuel  and  lighting: 
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Clothing 
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99 

99 
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98 
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98 

99 
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97 
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99 
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96 

99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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97 
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96 
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96 

94 
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93 
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96 

93 
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97 

92 
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97 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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94 
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96 
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98 
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110 
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114 
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128 
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October  . 
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146 
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161 
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164 
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169 
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181 
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204 
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...  165 
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...  144 
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9<>s 
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...  136 

162 

February  . 

150 

198 

218 

March  .  .  • 

.  ...  125 

150 

192 
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Shippers  Interested  in 

To  eliminate  fraud  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  by  the  substitution  of  short-measure  packages  at 
full-measure  prices  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  now 


Standardizing  Containers 

making  a  study  of  the  hundreds  of  different  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  in  use.  For  example,  baskets  which  contain  seven- 
eighths  of  a  bushel  are  frequently  used  as  bushel  baskets. 
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it  being  difficult  to  detect  the  short  measure.  In  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1196  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  just  published 
by  the  department,  the  specialists  discuss  the  need  for 
standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  describe 
how  the  public  is  sometimes  defrauded  because  of  the  many 
types  and  sizes  of  containers  now  in  use. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  standard  barrel  law,  in 
1915,  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  work  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  and  deceptive  sizes  from  the  list 
Of  containers  used  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  says 
the  bulletin.  The  passage  of  the  United  States  container 
act,  establishing  standards  for  grape  baskets,  berry  boxes, 
and  small  till  baskets,  followed  in  1916. 

The  serious  lack  of  uniformity  of  containers  increases 
the  cost  of  marketing,  say  the  specialists,  because  of  the 
greater  expense  of  manufacturing  a  large  number  of  un¬ 
necessary  styles  and  sizes  and  by  breakage  in  transit,  which 
is  sometimes  directly  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  load¬ 
ing  odd-sized  containers.  There  are  in  common  use  at 
present  about  40  sizes  of  cabbage  crates,  20  styles  of  cel¬ 
ery  crates,  30  lettuce  crates  or  boxes,  50  styles  and  sizes 
of  hampers,  15  styles  and  sizes  of  round-stave  baskets  and 
marketing  baskets  varying  in  size  from  1  to  24  quarts, 
whereas  relatively  few  standard  sizes  would  satisfy  all  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade.  In  many  cases  the  6-quart  market 
basket,  the  14. quart  peach  basket,  the  7-8  bushel  bean 
hamper,  and  the  5-peck  lettuce  hamper  are  confused  with 
peck,  half  bushel,  bushel  and  1  1-2,  bushel  baskets. 

The  two  acts  referred  to,  which  establish  standard  con. 
tainers,  have  done  away  with  a  large  number  of  unnecessary 
sizes  of  barrels,  berry  boxes  and  grape  baskets,  and  have 
awakened  a  widespread  demand  for  the  application  of  the 
same  principal  to  other  containers,  says  the  bulletin. 


Commission  to  Investigate  Agricultural  Situation 

The  creation  of  a  “joint  commission  of  agricultural  in¬ 
quiry”  is  provided  for  in  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced 
in  the  House  on  May  4  by  Representative  Strong  of  Kansas. 

It  is  provided  that  the  commission,  which  would  consist 
of  five  Senators  and  five  Representatives,  would  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  to  Congress,  within  90  days  following  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  upon  the  following  subjects: 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  comparative  condition  of  industries  other  than  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other  than  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  such  products. 

The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credits  of  the 
country,  especially  as  affecting  agricultural  credits. 

The  marketing  and  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country. 

Upon  the  report  which  would  be  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mission  as  the  result  of  its  inquiries,  legislation  dealing 
with  the  agricultural  situation  would  be  based. 


Vestal  Bill  Fixing  Standards  for  Baskets  Reintroduced 

Congressman  Vestal  of  Indiana  has  reintroduced  his  bill 
“to  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round  stave  baskets,  and 
spling  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables.”  It  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  standard  hampers  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  shall  be  the  one  peck,  half  bushel,  five- 
eighths  bushel,  bushel  and  one  and  one-half  bushel  hamp¬ 
ers.  The  standard  one-bushel  hamper  is  to  contain  2,150.42 
cubic  inches,  and  the  other  hampers  are  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  quart  standard  dry  measure  would  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  67.2  cubic  inches. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  standard  round  stave  baskets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be  the  one-half  bushel,  five- 
eighths  bushel,  one  bushel,  one  and  one-half  bushel  and 
two  bushel  baskets.  'The  one  bushel  basket  is  to  have 


1,075.21  cubic  inches  of  space,  the  others  being  in  pro. 
portion. 

The  plain  splint  baskets  are  to  be  of  four  quarts,  eight 
quarts,  twelve  quarts,  sixteen  quarts  and  twenty-four  quarts 
capacity,  dry  measure. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  authority  to 
prescribe  such  tolerances  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  in  the  capacities  and  specifications,  in  order  to  provide 
for  reasonable  variations  occurring  in  the  course  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  handling. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Vestal  bill,  if  passed,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  manufacture  for  sale  or  ship  in  interstate 
commerce  any  hampers  or  baskets  not  conforming  to  the 
provisions  referred  to,  and  violations  would  be  subject  to 
fines  of  not  exceeding  $100,  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
60  days,  or  both. 

The  proposed  law  would  not  be  applicable  to  exports, 
unless  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  destination. 


Cooperative  Marketing  Associations  Approved  by 

House  Action 

Associations  of  agricultural  producers  were  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  4,  when  the  Volstead 
bill  (H.  R.  2373)  was  passed  after  short  debate. 

The  measure  authorizes  co-operative  associations  among 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products.  There 
are  already  a  large  number  of  such  organizations  which, 
according  to  Representative  Volstead,  have  constantly  been 
threatened  with  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  they  vio. 
late  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

A  bill  almost  identical  with  the  one  approved  by  the 
House  was  passed  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  last 
session  and  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  passed  with 
amendments.  Inability  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  get 
together  on  the  changes  resulted  in  the  bill  failing  of 
passage. 

The  measure  provides  that  persons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranch¬ 
men,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit  growers  may  act  together  in 
associations,  corporate  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  cap. 
ital  stock,  in  collective  processing,  preparing  for  market, 
handling  and  marketing  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  such  products  of  persons  so  engaged.  Such  associa¬ 
tions  may  have  marketing  agencies  in  common;  and  the 
associations  and  their  members  may  make  the  necessary 
contracts  and  agreements  to  effect  such  purposes. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  such  associations  must  be 
operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members  and  con¬ 
form  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  requirements: 

That  no  member  of  the  association  is  allowed  more  than 
one  vote  because  of  the  amount  of  stock  or  membership 
capital  he  may  own  therein,  or, 

That  the  association  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or 
membership  capital  in  excess  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

Section  2  provides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  association  monopolizes 
or  restrains  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  any 
agricultural  product  is  unduly  enhanced,  he  may  make  an 
investigation  and  hold  hearings  and,  if  it  is  found  that  such 
is  the  case,  he  may  order  its  cessation.  If  the  association 
fails  to  obey  the  order  the  case  may  be  reported  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  taken  to  the  courts. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  294  to  49,  86  not  voting. 


New  Bill  Provides  for  Federal  Live  Stock  Commission 

A  substitute  for  the  Norris  bill  creating  a  Federal  Live 
Stock  Commission  and  controlling  the  production,  sale  and 
distribution  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sterling  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  Sterling  bill  is  much  simpler  than  that  written  by 
Senator  Norris,  but  covers  practically  the  same  ground.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  Federal  Live  Stock  Commission,  however,  con. 
trol  of  the  industry  would  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  already  has  power  to  summon  witnesses, 
conduct  hearings  and  do  other  things  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  the  live  stock  commission  do. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


New  York  Health  Board  Conducts  “Pure  Cream” 

Campaign 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  use  of  foreign  fats  in 
mixture  with  cream  and  the  sale  of  such  products  under 
trade  names.  In  connection  with  this  campaign  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  states: 

“In  our  investigations,  the  department  has  found  that 
this  product  has  been  sold  as,  and  for,  cream.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations,  we  have  instituted  possibly  100 
prosecutions  against  dealers  who  sold  cream  adulterated 
with  cocoanut  oil  and  these  prosecutions  have  resulted  in 
convictions  in  practically  every  instance  and  the  courts 
have  imposed  over  $10,000  in  fines  for  these  violations. 
The  department  has  also  revoked  the  permits  of  certain 
dealers  who  sold  this  product  as,  and  for,  cream. 

“As  a  further  result  of  our  investigations,  the  Board  of 
Health  has  adopted  Section  79  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“Section  179.  Prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  imitation  milk  and  cream. — No  person  shall 
sell,  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange, 
any  substance  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  milk  or  cream 
which  is  not  milk  or  cream,  nor  sell,  or  exchange,  or  offer 
to  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  any  such  substance  as  and 
for  milk  or  cream,  or  sell,  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose 
for  sale,  or  exchange  any  article  of  food  made  from  milk 
or  cream,  or  manufacture  from  any  such  milk  or  cream  any 
article  of  food. 

“Our  further  work  in  connection  with  the  use  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  has  been  in  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foreign 
fat  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  In  April  of  last  year 
the  Board  of  Health  adopted  its  standard  for  ice  cream. 
After  the  adoption  of  this  section,  certain  dealers  who 
manufactured  a  product  from  cream  and  cocoanut  oil,  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  standard  and  requested  that  the  standard 
be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  fat  other 
than  butter  fat.  After  a  number  of  hearings  the  board 
finally  decided  that  the  standard  for  ice  cream  should  re¬ 
main  as  originally  adopted,  and  we  are  now  making  plans 
to  enforce  the  ice  cream  standards.” 


Advocate  Laws  for  Margarin  Makers  in  Canada 

The  National  Dairy  Council  of  Canada  is  advocating  laws 
which  would  provide  for  a  standard  color  of  margarin 
other  than  the  color  of  butter,  the  printing  on  the  container 
of  each  package  of  margarin  a  statement  of  the  ingred¬ 
ients  used  and  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient  and  that 
no  dairy  products  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarin  to  be  sold  in  Canada. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
favoring  some  equitable  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  intertrading  in  dairy  products. 


Ferris  Food  Bill  Passed  in  New  York  State 

As  part  of  Governor  Miller’s  food  program  for  New 
York,  the  Ferris  bill  was  recently  passed  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  It  abolishes  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  creates  the  offices 
of  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  The  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  has  au¬ 
thority  to  name  the  new  head  of  the  reorganized  depart, 
ment  at  a  salary  of  $10,000. 


Governor’s  Veto  Kills  New  Jersey  Food  Bills 

Two  bills  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  at  the 
Solicitation  of  pure  food  advocates,  one  of  them  seeking 
to  increase  the  nutritious  quality  of  ice  cream  and  the 
other  designed  to  fix  a  higher  standard  for  condensed  milk, 
were  disapproved  by  Governor  Edwards.  Both  measures, 
according  to  the  Governor’s  opinion,  unwarrantably  inter¬ 
fered  with  established  business.” 


Federal  Tax  of  2  Cents  a  Gallon  for  Beverages 

Proposed 

A  Congressional  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would  place  a  tax  of  2 
cents  per  gallon  on  all  non-alcoholic  fruit  juice  beverages. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  that  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  all  non-alcoholic 
fruit-juice  beverages,  whether  carbonated  or  not,  whether 
consisting  of  pure  fruit  juice  or  of  pure  fruit  juice  to  which 
sugar  or  water  or  both  have  been  added,  when  sold  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer,  in  bottles  or  other 
closed  containers,  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon,  and  such 
beverages  shall  not  be  deemed  soft  drinks.  All  provisions 
of  any  act  or  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  imposing  any  other  or  different  tax  on  the  articles 
taxed  herein  are  hereby  repealed.” 


Florida  Bill  Proposes  License  for  Sale  of  Soft  Drinks 

A  licensing  bill  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  soft, 
drinks  will  come  before  the  Florida  legislature  shortly. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  reads: 

“That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  manufacture,  import, 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  State  any  carbonated 
or  still  beverages  or  syrups,  from  which  carbonated  or  still 
beverages  may  be  made,  in  barrels,  bottles,  kegs  or  other 
containers,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therefor 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  retail  dealers  or  those  reselling  carbonated  or 
still  beverages  or  carbonated  water  purchased  from  duly 
authorized  licensed  manufacturers,  importers  or  distribu¬ 
tors.” 

In  section  4  it  is  stated  that: 

“The  term  ‘carbonated  or  still  beverages’  as  used  herein 
shall  include  mineral  and  spring  water  and  beverages  com¬ 
monly  known  as  soft  drinks  or  soda  water,  carbonated  or 
still,  malt  and  cereal  beverages  and  fruit  juices.” 

The  license  fee  is  $50  per  year. 


Canada  Makes  Changes  in  Food  Acts 

Regulations  governing  the  importation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Canada  have  been  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  clause  to  section  fifteen:  “No 
person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  possession  for  sale 
in  Canada  any  oleomargarine  bearing  on  the  package  or 
container  thereof  the  trademark  or  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  which  is  included  any  of  the  words  ‘butter,’ 
creamery,’  ‘dairy,’  or  the  name  of  any  breed  of  cattle.*' 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
has  deferred  until  January  1,  1922,  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  which  provides 
that  foods  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  if,  when  in  package 
form,  sealed  by  the  manufacturer  or  producer,  they  do  not 
contain  on  the  outside  of  the  package  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer  and  the  correct  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  meas¬ 
ure,  or  number  when  the  package  and  contents  exceed  two 
ounces. 


Under  the  Heading,  "Food  News  from 
Washington,”  on  Pages  19,  20,  21,  and  22, 
will  be  found  further  news  of  food 
legislation. 
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Canned  and  Preserved  Fish 
Industry  Gains 

Census  Reports  for  1919  Show  Total  Value  of  Products 

to  Be  $121,694,000 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  1919  census  of  manu¬ 
factures  with  reference  to  the  canning  and  preserving  of 
fish  and  oysters  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  summary  includes 
data  for  Alaska,  as  well  as  for  Continental  United  States, 
and  consists  of  a  detailed  statement  of  the  values  of  canned 
fish,  clams  and  oysters,  and  of  the  quantities  and  values 
of  preserved  fish  packed  during  the  year,  and  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  F.  Hartley,  chief  statistician 
for  manufactures. 

The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  are  subject  to 
such  change  and  correction  as  may  become  necessary  upon 
further  examination  of  the  reports. 

Establishments  Reported  and  Value  of  Products 

Returns  were  received  from  619  establishments  engaged 
in  the  industry  in  1919,  the  products  of  which  were  valued 
at  $121,694,000.  For  1914  there  were  reported  538  es¬ 
tablishments  with  products  valued  at  $55,283,000.  From 
1914  to  1919  the  number  of  establishments  thus  increased 
81,  or  15.1  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  products  increased 
$66,411,000,  or  120.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  reported  for  1919, 
40  were  engaged  primarily  in  other  industries,  but  packed 
fish  and  oysters  to  the  value  of  $2,272,865.  For  1919 
there  were  reported  39  similar  establishments,  with  prod¬ 
ucts  valued  at  $1,923,061. 


Florida  Produces  Big  Orange  Crop 

Florida  will  produce  an  excess  of  1,000,000  more  boxes 
of  oranges  this  year  than  last,  according  to  estimates  just 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During  1919-20,  the  final  re¬ 
ports  of  transportation  companies  show  that  7,000,000 
boxes  of  oranges  were  produced  in  the  state.  Up  to  April 
1  of  this  year  7,100,000  boxes  had  been  shipped,  and  the 
department  statisticians  say  that  this  indicates  a  yield  for 
the  1920-21  season  of  8,300,000  boxes. 

The  grapefruit  crop  in  Florida,  however,  will  not  be  as 
large  as  it  was  last  year,  the  report  shows.  During  the 
season  of  1919-20,  the  State  produced  5,500,000  boxes  of 
grapefruit  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for  this  year’s 
crop  of  5,000,000  boxes.  The  total  citrus  fruit  crop  of 
the  State,  including  oranges  and  grapefruit,  was  12,500,000 
boxes  last  year  as  compared  with  the  estimated  production 
of  13,300,000  boxes  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  up  to  April  1  of  this  year  on?y 
16  per  cent  of  the  grapefruit  remained  to  be  shipped,  as 
compared  to  30  per  cent  for  the  same  date  last  season,  and 
that  14  per  cent  of  the  oranges  remained  to  be  shipped, 
as  compared  to  10  per  cent  for  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
total  value  of  the  orange  and  grapefruit  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  $19,450,000  as  compared  to  $26,800,000  last 
year.  Though  over  1,000,000  boxes  more  of  oranges  will 
be  produced  this  year  than  last,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
is  estimated  at  $12,450,000  as  compared  to  $18,550,000 
last  year.  The  average  price  per  box  is  $1.50  as  compared 
to  $2.65  last  year.  The  value  of  the  grapefruit  crop  is 
$7,000,000  as  compared  to  $8,250,000  last  year,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  box  being  $1.40;  last  year  it  was  $1.50. 


Milk  Marketing  Costs  Studied 

The  investigation  of  milk  marketing  costs  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  has  recently  completed,  shows  that  the  total  cost  of 
milk  delivered  to  the  consumer’s  door  in  that  city  ranged 
from  11.3  cents  to  15.3  cents  per  qt.  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920.  The  costs  of  one  company  dealing  in 
“certified”  milk  are  omitted  from  these  figures. 

The  bureau  has  for  some  time  been  conducting  an  in. 


\  estigation  of  milk  marketing  costs  in  various  cities.  ai» 
especially  intensive  study  was  made  in  Columbus  and  the 
Jesuits  tabulated.  The  milk  supply  for  Columbus  comes 
from  over  2,000  producers,  located  in  15  counties,  and  is 
transported  from  a  territory  having  a  radius  of  about  35 
miles.  It  is  considered  that  conditions  in  Columbus  are 
lairly  representative  of  many  middle  western  cities. 

Raw  Milk  Costs  Determined 

The  results  of  the  investigation  further  showed  that  the 
cost  of  raw  milk  delivered  at  the  dairy  ranged  from  8.7 
cents  to  10  cents  per  qt.  The  total  cost  of  operating  the 
dairy  plant,  including  the  pasteurizing  and  bottling  of  the 
milk,  ranged  from  1  cent  to  1.4  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
cost  of  delivering  the  milk  to  the  consumer  ranged  from 
1.61  cents  to  3.9  cents  per  quart.  “Bottle  loss”  ranged 
from  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  qt. 

The  retail  price  of  grade  A  milk  during  1920  ranged 
from  14  cents  to  14  1-2  cents  per  quart,  with  two  small 
dealers  charging  15  cents  for  milk  from  tuberculin-tested 
cows.  The  wholesale  price  ranged  from  12  cents  to  12  1.2 
cents.  If  all  the  liquid  milk  products  of  the  dealers  whose 
costs  were  investigated  are  combined  and  an  average  price 
computed,  it  is  found  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  the  average  price  ranged  from  12  cents  to  15.3  cents. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  dealers  in  question  did  not 
make  a  large  margin  of  profit  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  costs  were  even  higher  than  the  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  both  farmer  and  consumer  the 
important  question  is:  What  does  it  cost  to  handle  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer?  The  investigation  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  raw  milk  was  between  63  per  cent 
and  7  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer,  thus 
leaving  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  that  cost  as  the 
margin  for  handling  and  profit  to  the  dealer. 

Southern  City  Teaches  Citizens  to  Use  More  Milk 

What  a  city  can  do  toward  increasing  consumption  of 
milk  as  a  means  of  improving  health  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  results  obtained  through  the  milk  campaign  held 
recently  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  This  campaign,  which  was 
initiated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  South  Carolina, 
is  one  of  the  first  ever  held  in  the  South.  The  city  council 
of  Greenville,  realizing  the  possibilities  for  good  that  such 
a  movment  might  carry  with  it,  agreed  to  pay  all  the  ex. 
penses  of  the  campaign,  while  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  civic  organizations  gave  the  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
extension  forces  of  Clemson  and  Winthrop  Colleges  and  to 
the  representative  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  aided  in  putting  over  the 
campaign. 

The  campaign  was  unique  in  several  respects.  For  one 
thing,  every  child  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  mill 
schools  was  reached  directly  by  speakers,  who  were  fur¬ 
nished  largely  by  the  two  colleges,  and  by  local  nurses.  The 
school  work  was  considered  especially  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  survey  of  3,114  children  in  the  Greenville 
schools  had  shown  that  21  per  cent  of  the  white  children 
and  14  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  were  10  per  cent 
or  more  under  weight.  The  average  of  both  was  19.2  per 
cent. 

A  dietary  survey  of  the  2,031  white  children  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  only  44  per  cent  of  them  were  drinking 
milk  daily,  and  that  only  32  per  cent  were  using  as  much 
as  a  pint  daily.  Forty-four  per  cent  were  drinking  tea 
and  coffee  daily,  and  13  per  cent  got  no  milk  at  all.  Among 
the  1,203  colored  children  it  was  found  that  only  23  per 
cent  were  receiving  milk  daily,  and  only  11  per  cent  were 
getting  as  much  as  a  pint. 

“Modern  Medicine”  Changes  Name 

Concurrent  with  the  announcement  of  the  change  of  name 
of  “Modern  Medicine,”  published  in  Chicago,  to  “The  Na- 
tionis  Health,”  comes  also  the  statement  of  a  broader  policy 
to  be  adopted  by  that  magazine.  Industrial  health  and 
efficiency  will  receive  increased  attention  and  special  em. 
sphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  conditions  in  industry  which 
make  or  mar  the  health  of  workers. 


Importance  of  Details  in  Marketing  Food 

Products 


Thought  Should  Be  Given  to  Label,  Size  of  Container,  Free  Sampling 

and  Other  Considerations 

By  WILLIAM  CRUGER  CUSHMAN 

(Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Food  Merchandising  Campaigns) 


ASSUMING  that  a  manufacturer  has  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  article  he  is  going  to  put  on  the 
market  has  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  inherent  repeat¬ 
ing  quality  which  is  so  essential  to  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  his  margin  of  profit  between  factory  cost 
and  price  to  consumer  is  wide  enough  to  provide  amply 
for  the  necessary  percentages  that  must  be  allotted  all 
along  the  line  in  his  campaign  of  exploitation,  there  are 
still  many  phases  to  the  problem  of  marketing  his  product 
which  must  be  met  with  judgment  and  foresight  in  order 
to  ensure  the  maximum  of  advantage  and  return. 

The  average  consumer  is  impressionable  and  is  often  in¬ 
fluenced  pro  or  con  by  what  may  seem  some  trifling  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  way  the  product  is  put  out. 

Starting  with  the  selection  of  a  trade  name,  one  should 
be  chosen  preferably  that  is  short,  that  will  stick  in  the 
mind,  and  withal,  that  is  easy  to  pronounce.  As  to  the 
last  named  requisite,  I  venture  to  say  that  many  a  sale  has 
been  lost  on  a  new  article  because  the  consumer  has 
been  doubtful  as  to  how  to  pronounce  it,  and  has  feared 
to  “make  a  break”  in  asking  for  it;  hence  has  turned 
again  to  the  old  familiar  product.  Many  specific  examples 
could  be  given  of  poor  judgment  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  but  the  average  consumer  can 
probably  call  to  mind  plenty  of  such  from  personal 
experience. 

A  happy  catch-phrase  applied  to  an  article  is  often  a 
gold  mine  in  fostering  its  sale  through  felicitous  sugges¬ 
tion.  Such  a  phrase  is  acquired  sometimes  through  a 
sudden  inspiration,  or  an  accidental  stumbling  upon  it, 
though  usually  it  must  be  worked  out  by  much  earnest 
thought;  but  when  once  acquired,  it  becomes  a  great 
asset  to  a  product. 

Selection  of  an  Attractive  Label 
The  selection  of  a  suitable  and  attractive  label  is  really 
an  important  matter,  for  when  once  chosen  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  adhered  to,  as  it  serves  to  identify  the  product 
in  the  consumer’s  mind,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  trademark. 
Cheapness  in  this  direction  is  very  poor  economy.  The 
consumer  forms  a  sub-conscious  impression  of  the  quality 
of  the  product  as  foreshadowed  by  the  quality  of  the 
label.  Thus  the  highest  class  lithographic  work  is  none 
too  good.  Then,  as  to  context,  the  virtue  of  restraint 
should  be  exercised.  An  article  may  possess  many  salient 
points  of  merit,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  crowd  them  all  in 
on  the  label.  Select  one  or  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
individual  advantages  to  emphasize,  and  leave  something 
to  the  imagination.  Further  details  can  be  embodied  in 
an  accompanying  leaflet.  As  well,  a  certain  amount  of 
blank  space  on  a  label  brings  out  the  context  much  more 
forcefully. 

Above  all,  avoid  making  exaggerated  claims  as  to  the 
great  strength  or  other  unusual  qualities  of  your  product, 
for  to  lend  any  weight  to  such  claims,  your  directions 


on  the  label  must  bear  same  out.  However,  if  the  house¬ 
wife  prepares  the  product  according  to  directions  and  gets 
a  weak  and  sorry  mess,  the  false  claims  on  the  label  act 
as  a  boomerang,  and  the  first  purchase  becomes  the  last. 

A  similar  reaction  is  produced  where  a  manufacturer 
puts  up  his  goods  in  an  unnecessarily  large  container 
for  the  amount  of  content.  The  package  makes  a  brave 
showing  on  the  grocer’s  shelf  in  comparison  with  other 
competing  products  of  the  same  weight,  but  when  the 
housewife  opens  that  package  at  home  and  finds  an 
empty  void  in  the  upper  part  of  the  package,  she  feels 
that  the  manufacturer  has  tried  to  fool  her,  and  there¬ 
upon  cherishes  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  against 
both  the  manufacturer  and  his  product. 

Choosing  the  Size  oif  Container 

An  important  consideration  is  in  choosing  the  size  of 
containers  in  which  your  product  shall  be  put  up.  Sizes 
should  be  chosen  that  will  ensure  same  being  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  what  may  be  termed  standard  prices,  as 
for  instance,  5  cents,  10  cents,  25  cents,  or  50  cents,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  standard  coins  in  circulation.  Other 
prices  are  apt  to  be  awkward,  harder  to  popularize,  and 
harder  to  maintain  against  price  cutting.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  war,  and  immediately  following,  prices  became 
disorganized,  and  one  got  accustomed  to  paying  any  ir¬ 
regular  amount  for  an  article,  but  we  are  gradually  get¬ 
ting  back  to  “normalcy”  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  the  pre-war  equilibrium  and  popular  standards  of 
prices. 

As  to  the  number  of  packages  that  should  be  packed 
in  a  box  or  case,  of  course,  much  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  package  and  the  price  of  the  article,  but 
generally  speaking,  I  would  recommend  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  amount  of  the  purchase  a  real 
consideration  to  the  retailer,  for  whilst  it  may 
be  a  bit  more  difficult  to  secure  the  initial  sale  than 
if  the  transaction  were  a  trifling  one,  the  effect  is  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  dealer  to  turn  over  his  in¬ 
vestment  quickly  and  unlock  his  money,  thus  insuring 
at  the  same  time  a  more  energetic  pushing  of  the  product 
by  him,  and  as  well,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling 
on  the  jobber’s  part.  Actually,  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  a  dealer  turning  over  a  $10  purchase  of  a  new  branded 
specialty  within  a  given  time  than  a  $1  purchase,  for  in 
the  first  instance  he  is  induced  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  move  the  stock,  whereas  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
moment  if  only  one  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  hung  fire  on 
his  shelf.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  more 
to  be  feared  in  underloading  a  dealer  than  in  overloading 
him. 

Decimal  System  of  Packing 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  decimal  system  of  packing  as  far  as  possible,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  old  established  custom  to  the  contrary. 
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Make  the  standard  unit  io  and  multiples  of  same.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  for  the  dealer  to  figure  the  cost  of 
a  given  sized  package,  easier  for  the  salesman  to  make 
out  his  order,  and  easier  for  the  office  bookkeeping. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  everything  in  favor  of 
adopting  of  the  decimal  system  in  boxing  and  casing, 
and  nothing  against  it.  Why  not,  then,  aim  to  make  it 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible? 

Where  the  article  is  packed  a  given  number  to  a  small 
box,  and  a  number  of  boxes  to  a  case,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  the  smaller  container  in  the  form  of  a  display 
box,  which  can  be  opened  up  and  put  on  the  counter.  If 
the  box  is  comparatively  small  and  is  attractive,  the 
average  dealer  will  not  object  to  putting  the  same  on  dis¬ 
play,  for  this  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  counter, 
and  as  well,  save  him  a  lot  of  time  in  bringing  that 
product  to  the  attention  of  his  customers;  thus,  in  a  way, 
the  display  box  on  the  counter  becomes  a  silent  salesman. 

The  Question  of  Free  Sampling 

As  to  getting  up  samples  for  free  distribution,  while 
theoretically  this  seems  like  a  quick  and  effective  method 
of  acquainting  the  housewife  with  the  merits  of  your 
product,  in  actual  practice,  this  is  apt  to  involve  either  a 
good  deal  of  lost  energy,  or  a  pretty  heavy  cost  for  each 
customer  secured.  If  a  certain  number  of  samples  are 
furnished  to  a  jobber  with  each  case  of  goods  ordered, 
in  expectation  that  they  will  be  sent  out  pro  rata  to  the 
retailers,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  way  they  are  put  out  and  probably  an  in- 
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equitable  distribution.  The  jobber  is  hardly  to  blame  for 
this,  as  it  means  quite  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  to  attend 
properly  to  same,  with  no  profit  in  the  work.  Even  when 
the  retailer  gets  his  proper  quota  of  samples,  there  is 
still  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  give  them  out 
equitably.  Some  clerk  may  hand  out  a  half  dozen  sam¬ 
ples  to  some  “favorite”  of  his,  and  perhaps  leave  out  a 
number  of  likely  prospects.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  samples 
for  each  customer  gained  becomes  pretty  heavy.  If  the 
manufacturer  adopts  the  alternative  of  mailing  samples 
direct  to  the  homes  of  even  a  selected  list  of  housekeepers, 
this  means  a  very  heavy  initialdistributing  cost,  aside 
from  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples  themselves.  Thus, 
the  question  of  putting  out  free  samples  should  be  well 
weighed  before  being  undertaken,  and  if  undertaken,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  marketing  outlay  should 
be  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

Recipe  folders  or  counterslips  are  surely  desirable,  and 
just  one  good,  clean-cut  and  striking  show  card  is  more 
or  less  essential.  A  display  outfit  for  a  grocer’s  window 
can  be  of  great  help  to  advertise  and  popularize  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  if  it  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  gotten  up  on 
the  highest  class  lines  and  be  a  real  attraction  in  the 
dealer’s  window.  Otherwise  it  would  fail  in  its  appeal, 
and  it  were  better  omitted. 

When  a  manufacturer  has  satisfactorily  worked  out  his 
details  for  preparing  his  product  to  be  launched  on  the 
market,  the  next  and  final  step  is  to  formulate  his  ex¬ 
ploiting  campaign. 


Use  of  Milk  Increases 

Forty- four  gallons  of  milk  is  used  by  each  person  in 
the  United  States  annually,  according  to  estimates  made 
by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  estimate  refers  to  whole  milk,  and 
does  not  include  that  which  is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
ice  cream,  cheese  and  butter.  The  amount  is  about  twice 
as  much  as  that  used  in  1890,  when  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  was  approximately  22  gallons.  The  dairy  spe¬ 
cialists  point  out  that  the  increase  in  the  use  of  milk  in 
the  last  30  years  is  as  great  as  that  in  the  preceding  280 
years. 

The  present-day  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United 
States,  they  say,  is  equal  to  about  one  pint  per  day,  or 
as  much  as  two  small  glasses.  That  is  not  a  great  amount 
when  it  is  known  that  it  includes  not  only  the  milk  that 
is  used  for  drinking,  but  also  that  used  in  cooking.  This 
is  a  small  amount  compared  to  the  per  capita  consumption 
in  some  European  countries.  In  Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
for  example,  nearly  70  gallons  are  used  by  each  person 
annually. 

In  relating  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
country,  the  department  specialists  say  that  in  pioneer 
days  each  family  kept  its  own  cow.  The  denser  the  popu¬ 
lation  became  the  more  important  it  was  to  have  a  well 
regulated  and  ample  commercial  supply  of  milk.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  number  of  cows  increased,  and  in  time  a  dairy 
business  grew  up  in  various  sections.  The  development 
of  modern  methods  in  the  distribution  of  milk,  with  econ¬ 
omic  and  sanitary  handling,  has  been  closely  accompanied 
by  the  larger  use  of  this  food,  they  say. 

Much  of  the  milk  now  used  in  cities  comes  many  miles, 
and  recently  improved  methods  have  made  it  possible  to 
ship  it  for  long  distances  in  refrigerator  cars.  At  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago,  in  1919,  milk  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  took  first  prize  in  the  market 
milk  competition  with  the  highest  score  ever  given  to  milk 
in  recent  years. 


Food  Retailing  System  Held  to  Be  Inefficient 

The  Agriculture  Experiment  Station  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  cooperating  with  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  markets,  has  issued  a  bulletin  which  attempts 
to  assist  the  retailer  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 
public,  and  also  to  assist  the  consumer  to  obtain  fair 
prices. 

One  of  the  conclusions  is  that  the  present  food  retail 
system  is  inefficient,  because  the  majority  of  stores  are 
too  small  to  be  efficient  either  in  operation  or  as  com¬ 
petitors  of  large  stores.  Under  the  head  of  “Inefficiency 
in  Retail  System,”  the  bulletin  states  that  “the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Madison’s  food  supply  is  now  accomplished  by 
so  many  retailers  that  the  average  ones  do  too  small  a 
business.  Altogether  too  large  a  number  are  inexcusably 
small.  The  small  retailer  cannot  buy  efficiently.  Because 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  food  supply  of  Madison  is 
purchased  by  exceedingly  small  concerns,  competition  is 
regulated  by  retailers  who  are  inefficient  buyers.  The 
two  chief  weaknesses  of  the  present  retail  system  are 
that  the  costs  of  operating  small  stores  are  greater  than 
those  of  large  stores,  and  that  small  size  prevents  efficient 
buying. 

“A  more  dependable  means  of  promoting  efficiency  in 
all  retail  stores  is  to  stimulate  keener  competition  among 
efficient  concerns.  It  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  might  be  organized  into  a  cooperative 
society  which,  because  of  a  steady  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  could  employ  the  highest  grade  of  management. 
First-rate  management  could  either  force  all  of  the  small 
stores  out  of  business  or  compel  them  to  consolidate  in 
order  to  survive.  Consolidated  stores  would  mean  en¬ 
larged  sales,  more  efficient  buying  of  supplies,  lower 
operating  expenses,  and  reduced  margins.” 
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Botulism  and  Spoiled  Canned  Food 

*  N  article  in  “Public  Health  Reports’’  for  April  15  says 
A  that  “It  is  evidently  impossible  to  accomplish  the  re. 
raoval  of  all  spoiled  food  from  the  market  or  to  provide 
against  all  conditions  in  which  spoiled  food  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  housekeeper  from  time  to  time.  In  view  of 
these  limitations  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  general 
recognition  of  the  dangerous  character  of  food  which  shows 
clear  physical  evidences  of  spoilage,  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  stringent  necessity  of  discarding  all  canned  goods 
deviating  from  the  normal.” 

This  advice  is  particularly  timely  because  of  recent  cases 
of  botulism  where  the  investigation  showed  that  the  canned 
food  was  clearly  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  A  recent 
issue  of  “The  Journal  of  The  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion”  said: 

“For  some  time  the  food  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Health 
Department  has  been  conducting  investigations  as  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  canned  spinach  sold  in  the  local 
market.  During  January  there  were  25  cases  of  illness 
with  four  deaths  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  supposedly  from 
botulism  from  this  source.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
a  carload  shipment  of  canned  spinach  came  to  this  market 
late  in  January  from  the  El  Monte  Canning  Company.  This 
carload  of  spinach  was  packed  in  the  fall  of  1919,  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  February,  192  0.  It  was  sold  to  jobbers 
throughout  the  country,  who  afterward  distributed  it  under 
their  own  labels.  The  Health  Department  laboratory  has 
examined  some  of  this  spinach,  and  so  far  has  not  found 
bacillus  botulinus,  but  many  of  the  cans  were  what  is  known 
as  swells.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  canned  spinach  on  hand 
at  the  Blodgett  Hospital  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  the  cases 
occurred,  was  also  found  to  be  in  this  condition.” 

Warning  has  been  repeatedly  given  that  no  canned  food 
or  any  other  kind  of  food  which  shows  signs  of  spoilage 
should  be  eaten.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  recently  inves¬ 
tigated  a  case  which  occurred  in  Seattle.  The  facts  were 
found  to  be  these:  The  poisoning  was  due  to  eating  home- 
canned  stringbeans;  the  method  of  canning  appears  to  have 
been  an  approved  one;  the  servant  who  opened  the  can 
recognized  the  spoilage,  yet  the  patient  ate  a  Sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  spoiled  food  to  cause  her  death.  Here  was  a 
case  where  a  little  human  intelligence  would  have  saved  a 
life. 

Despite  the  fact  that  canners  generally,  with  rare  if  any 
exceptions,  are  taking  every  scientific  and  practical  means 
of  preventing  spoilage  of  canned  goods,  such  cases  are 
likely  to  occur  when  ordinary  care  is  not  exercised  in  the 
serving  of  food.  “'Public  Health  Reports”  recently  con¬ 
tained  the  following  warning:  “No  f,ood  of  any  description 
showing  even  the  slightest  unnatural  color  swelling  of  the 
container,  signs  of  gas,  or  any  evidence  of  decomposition 
whatever,  should  be  used  for  food  purposes.  In  practically 
every  case  of  botulism  the  food  was  shown  to  have  had  an 
offensive  or  abnormal  odor.  While  all  spoiled  food  may 
not  contain  bacillus  botulinus,  any  spoiled  food,  even  though 
the  spoilage  be  slight,  may  contain  it,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fatal  effect  of  very  small  amounts  of  the  toxin  which  this 
organism  generates,  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  all  food  products  before  they  are  served  and  to  dis¬ 
card  those  which  are  even  slightly  suspicious.” 


The  Need  for  Better  Business  Statistics 

A  PLAN  for  a  broad  Governmental  statistical  service  as 
a  regulator  of  fluctuations  in  commodity  markets  was 
proposed  in  outline  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  at 
a  recent  convention  at  Atlantic  City.  The  conviction  on 


which  his  suggestion  is  based  is  expressed  by  him  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  should  have  more  timely,  more  regular  and  more 
complete  information  of  the  current  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  and  stocks  of  every  great  commodity  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  go  even  further 
than  this;  that  we  should  secure  and  publish  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  equipment  of  more  important  industries 
that  is  in  current  production,  together  with  the  total  pro¬ 
portion  of  labor  complement  that  is  in  service;  and  that  in 
a  few  commodities  it  may  be  well  to  procure  and  publish 
the  primary  prices.” 

.  As  examples  Mr.  Hoover  cited  the  coal  and  rubber  in¬ 
dustries.  As  to  the  former  he  pointed  to  the  existence  of 
large  stocks  last  fall,  unknown  to  the  public,  temporarily 
held  up  by  railroad  dislocations.  The  result  was  a  buying 
panic  and  $15  coal.  In  rubber  a  monthly  statement  of  the 
actual  ratio  of  producing  capacity  and  operation  would 
have  saved  tremendous  losses  due  to  over-accumulation  of 
goods  and  also  would  have  prevented  over-expansion  of 
equipment.  Mr.  Hoover  says  further: 

“Various  industries  have  tried  time  and  again  to  secure 
such  data  informally,  but  it  is  essential  to  success  that  it 
should  be  collected  and  presented  to  the  whole  commercial 
community,  buyer,  seller  and  banker,  by  some  department 
of  the  Government  which  approaches  the  problem  in  a 
purely  objective  way,  which  will  hold  the  individual’s  re¬ 
turn  absolutely  confidential,  and  from  which  the  whole  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  industry  can  enjoy  equality  of  service.  Such 
services  are  partly  conducted  in  many  different  bureaus  of 
the  Government,  but  to  accomplish  their  real  purpose  and 
greatest  value  they  must  be  consolidated  and  conducted 
more  efficiently  and  from  a  much  broader  point  of  view.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  present  expenditures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  if  directed  by  consolidated  effort,  would  cover 
the  entire  service  necessary.” 

The  present  statistical  machinery  of  the  Government  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  Data  of  value  now  collected  are 
often  too  old  when  issued  and  in  some  cases  do  not  enjoy 
public  confidence.  Good  work  has  been  done  by  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  on  the  production  of  statistics,  but 
these  figures  tell  only  half  the  story.  The  more  difficult 
task  of  getting  at  stocks  is  yet  to  be  organized. 

Secretary  Hoover  may  be  over-sanguine  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  fuller  information  will  prevent  business  disloca¬ 
tion.  Last  year  the  main  trouble  was  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  men,  no  matter  what  stocks  might  have  been  shown 
to  exist,  there  was  entire  confidence  that  “for  a  year  at 
least”  (that  was  the  way  it  was  commonly  put)  demand 
would  keep  up  on  such  a  scale  as  to  justify  such  stocks. 
But  that  was  a  phase  of  post-bellum  malady.  It  may  well 
be  that  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  present  depression  will  be 
the  necessity  of  more  careful  and  consistent  study  of  all  of 
the  facts  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  such  an  organizer  as  Mr.  Hoover  industry  will  come 
to  a  new  realization  of  the  value  of  the  scientific  method. 

Importance  of  Dehydration 

Unquestionably  dehydration  is  growing  and  will  grow 
enormously  in  the  near  future.  We  have  national  and 
world  prolbems  of  food  distribution.  We  have  shameful 
waste  of  food  products.  We  have  high  prices,  based  often 
on  freight  charges.  Dehydration  is  one  of  the  important 
steps  toward  a  solution. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  field  of  food 
work  in  the  United  States,  but  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  within  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  the  dehydration  industry  will  begin  to  take  rank  with 
the  canning  industry. 
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Historical  Facts  Concerning  Bread 

B^EAD  stands  as  a  definite  token  or  expression  of  the 
civilization  of  a  country,  says  Mrs.  Claudia  Quig¬ 
ley  Murphy,  in  a  history  of  bread  making. 
Looking  backward  many  interesting  pictures  present 
themselves.  White  bread  or  Manchet  was  the  first  used 
in  church  service  and  represented  “The  Body  of  Christ.” 
Then  the  clergy  allowed  some  of  the  unconsecrated  church 
bread  to  be  sold  to  the  nobility;  then  as  wealth  developed, 
the  middle  classes  were  able  to  purchase  it.  Then  later, 
the  baking  of  white  bread  was  removed  from  the  convents 
where  the  nuns  baked  it,  or  from  the  monasteries,  where 
it  was  sometimes  baked  by  the  friars,  to  the  homes  of  the 
rich  when  bake  ovens  were  installed. 

Chete  bread  is  constantly  referred  to  in  all  old  books 
dealing  with  the  foods  of  the  people  of  the  centuries  up 


to  the  eighteenth.  It  was  used  by  the  middle  classes  just 
as  the  brown  or  black  bread  was  used  by  the  peasantry. 

In  the  pages  of  Country  Contentments  by  G.  M.  (or 
Gervaise  Markham)  is  found  an  interesting  resume  of 
bread  making  and  barn  preparing  of  that  period.  This 
book  was  published  in  London  in  1623,  and  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  early  household  literature.  The  housewife  of 
that  day  was  a  busy  and  a  most  efficient  person.  She 
ordered  her  household  constructively  and  diligently. 

Not  only  did  the  type  of  bread  used  indicate  the  social 
standing  of  the  family,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  nobility 
we  read  that  the  condition  of  the  bread  also  had  the  same 
bearing,  for  the  royal  family  had  the  fresh  baked  bread — 
the  nobility  used  it  when  it  was  one  day  old;  the  gentry 
when  it  was  two  days;  the  scholars  or  friars  when  three 


This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Country  Cook,  or,  “Accomplished 
Housewife,”  prepared  by  Charles  Carter, 
“Cook  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,” 
published  in  London,  in  1749,  who  took 
the  plate  from  Thomas  Dawson’s  “Good 
House  Wifes  Jewell,”  published  London, 
1610. 

The  upper  left-hand)  corner  shows  a 
woman  making  butter,  with  a  maid  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow  at  her  right. 

Sic  s|c 

The  picture  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  shows  the  old  process  of  laundry  work. 

Sic  C|c 

The  center  picture  shows  the  lady  in 
the  kitchen,  gathered  around  her  the 
utensils  required.  In  the  background  are 
the  hives  and  the  bees  making  honey; 
hanging  suspended  from  the  ceiling  the 
herbs  that  have  been  gathered  for  flavor¬ 
ing  spices. 

At  the  left,  the  distillatories  in  which 
wines  and  simples  were  made  for  family 
use. 


s|c  * 

The  lower  left-hand  corner  shows  the 
kitchen  and  the  preparation  of  fish.  Evi¬ 
dently  meat  is  being  cooked  in  the  kettle, 
suspended  above  the  floor,  on  the  spit  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  plate  is  a  fowl  being 
roasted,  and  at  the  left  a  maid  is  pre¬ 
paring  fish.  Above  here  are  shown  plates 
and  below  jars,  and  an  amiable  cat  is 
walking  across  the  floor,  evidently  enticed 
by  the  odor  of  the  fish. 

*  * 

The  most  important  is  at  the  lower 
right,  showing  the  old  bake  oven,  the  fire 
beneath  it,  and  the  dome  above  it,  in 
which  the  bread  is  baked,  the  shovel  at 
the  left,  with  which  the  bread  is  with¬ 
drawn.  At  the  right  are  loaves  of  bread 
in  various  processes  of  raising. 

This  picture  is  one  of  the  very  few 
definite  illustrations  of  the  old  bake  house, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  back  part  of  the  Bulletin 
from  “Markham’s  Country  Housewife.” 
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days  old;  and  the  peasantry  the  four  day  old  bread.  For 
remember,  bread  was  baked  in  early  days  in  the  ovens 
of  the  Manor,  the  homes  of  the  peasants  not  including 
such  appliances. 

The  word  Lady  means  loaf  giver — for  one  of  the  def¬ 
inite  duties  of  the  lady  was  to  distribute  the  loaves  as 
above  described  to  the  classes  indicated. 

Then  followed  strict  rules  and  regulations  for  bread, 
its  production  and  use.  The  care  in  making,  the  skill 
in  baking — each  had  its  set  form  of  regulation. 

Barm  was  the  old  name  for  what  we  now  call  yeast. 
It  was  kept  as  wholesome  as  possible,  but  was  usually 
over-fermented.  There  was  no  understanding  of  yeast 
growth,  for  there  was  no  knowledge  of  bacteriological 
conditions.  But  certain  facts  insisted  upon  recognition — 
so  that  the  unskilled  became  more  proficient  through 
many  failures  to  have  sweet  nutty  bread.  Out  of  this 
has  developed  the  carefully  conducted  and  skillfully 
handled  yeast  industry  of  today,  which  replaces  the  happy- 
go-lucky,  hit  or  miss  methods  of  yesterday,  which  give  us 
barm,  then  slop  yeast,  then  brewers’  yeast,  followed  by 
home  or  factory  made  dry  yeast,  and  now  the  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  most  efficient,  active  compressed  yeast  of  to¬ 
day,  rich  in  vitamines  and  potential  energy.. 

There  was  a  wide  variation  of  breads,  between  the 
highest  type  and  “all-sorts”  or  similar  appellation,  known 
as  “black  bread.”  This  was  made  of  various  kinds  of 
other  grain  added  to  wheat,  and  was  consumed  by  the 
poorest  classes.  It  was  analogous  to  the  present  black 
bread  of  Europe. 

The  bakeries  were  very  closely  inspected  and  rigid 
regulations  were  enforced.  This  caused  bread  making 
to  become  a  fine  art  and  made  standardization  possible. 
Even  today  the  poorest  families  throughout  Europe  buy 
their  bread,  as  they  realize  that  they  cannot  produce  as 
good  a  product  in  their  own  homes.  The  little  French 
girl  who  through  shot  and  shell  stayed  and  baked  the 
village  bread,  was  equally  hero  and  winner  of  the  croix 
de  guerre  with  the  soldier  who  went  “over  the  top”  to 
victory.  Without  their  daily  bread  the  village  people 
would  have  starved.  American  soldiers  pay  high  tribute 
to  French  village  bread. 

Occupational  Tax  Proposed  In  Minnesota 

A  bill  declaring  various  occupations  subjects  of  tax¬ 
ation  has  been  introduced  in  to  the  Minnesota  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  bill  divides  these  occupations  into  various 
classes,  among  which  are : 

Class  8. — Persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
merchandise  of  any  kind  at  retail. 

Class  9. — Persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
merchandise  of  any  kind  of  commission  agents,  packers, 
brokers,  jobbers,  or  wholesalers. 

Class  10. — Persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  assembling,  combining,  rectifying,  or  refining 
any  commodity  or  articles  intended  for  sale  or  distri¬ 
bution. 

Section  3  of  the  above  bill  provides,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Every  person  engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  enu¬ 
merated  in  classes,  eight  and  nine  of  occupations  shall 
pay  a  tax  equal  to  six  per  cent  of  the  fair  annual  rental 
value  of  the  premises  used  by  such  person  in  carrying  on 
the  occupation  or  occupations  therein  specified. 

“Every  person  engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  enu¬ 
merated  in  class  ten  of  occupations  shall  pay  a  tax  equal 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  selling  value  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  or  article  manufactured,  combined,  rectified,  or  re¬ 
fined  by  such  person  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
in  carrying  on  the  occupation  or  occupations  therein 
specified.” 


The  development  of  bread  making  illustrates  indus¬ 
trial,  social  and  economic  progress  in  a  very  striking  way. 

Bread  Street  in  London,  where  Milton  was  born,  was  so 
named  from  a  market  in  which  bread  formerly  was  sold. 
In  1302  the  bakers  of  London  were  forbidden  to  sell 
bread  elsewhere.  The  Bakers’  Guild  of  London  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1307.  denoting  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  England,  bread  making  was  a  recognized  craft.  All 
through  Europe  for  centuries,  the  bread  supply  has  been 
furnished  Through  bakeries.  Rich  and  poor  alike  buy 
their  bread.  Formerly  in  England,  the  type  of  bread 
eaten  denoted  the  class,  as  money  and  estates  do  today. 
The  bread  consumed  by  those  of  highest  rank  and  in  most 
affluent  circumstances,  was  the  finest  and  whitest  simuel- 
bread,  “machet”  or  “pain-demayn,”  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  impressed  upon 
each  round  flat  cake. 

We  possess  less  knowledge  of  the  bread  of  non-warring 
countries,  such  as  Spain,  but  this  excerpt  from  a  recent 
letter  shows  how  it  is  regarded  there. 

“In  Spain  a  great  deal  of  bread  is  eaten  because  it  is 
so  good.  The  Spaniard  eats  much  of  it  with  his  meals, 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  United  States  and  sees  the 
small  quantity  and  thin  slices  that  are  served  here,  it  is 
a  great  surprise  to  him.  The  Spaniard  needs  much  more 
because  it  has  come  to  be  his  preferred  form  of  food.” 

“In  Spain  there  are  many  fiestas  during  the  year  and 
families  invite  each  other  to  meals  with  great  frequency. 
The  care  that  the  receiving  family  has,  is  to  prepare  the 
table  with  a  large  amount  of  bread,  taking  care  to  buy 
it  at  the  favored  bakery.  It  would  be  considered  very 
lacking  in  etiquette  to  serve  bread  made  at  home. 

“In  the  homes  of  the  rich  there  are  always  guests 
and  much  bread  is  served  with  the  great  variety  of  other 
things. 

“The  bread  is  so  well  made  that  many  people  prefer 
it  to  other  food.  The  working  men  often  breakfast  on  a 
large  portion  of  bread. 

“In  Spain  the  bakeries  are  an  essential  factor  of  life. 
It  can  be  said  that  they  are  artists  in  making  bread.” 

Hotel  ManagersTest  Dehydrated  Soup  Mixture 

Encouraging  letters  from  hotel  managers  in  practically 
ewery  section  of  the  country  are  being  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  department’s  efforts  to  popularize  the 
use  of  dehydrated  products.  Three  thousand  quarter- 
pound  packages  of  commercially  dehydrated  vegetable 
soup  mixture  were  sent  to  as  many  hotels  with  a  request 
for  a  personal  test  of  the  product,  and  a  report  on  its 
merits. 

Replies  received  thus  far  show  a  keen  interest  in  the 
dehydrated  product  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  vegetables. 
Many  of  the  writers  declare  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  but 
equal  to  the  fresh  article  in  many  respects. 

One  interesting  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  chefs 
of  many  of  the  leading  hotels  fall  in  line  with  this  de¬ 
parture  from  the  sacred  canons  of  their  profession.  Some 
prejudice  naturally  would  be  looked  for  in  this  quarter; 
but  almost  without  exception,  after  suggesting  slight 
changes  in  the  proportion  of  certain  vegetables  used  in 
the  mixture,  they  put  their  approval  on  the  new  product. 
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Potato  Flour,  a  New  American  Industry 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

part  of  the  potatoes  passes  through  the  holes  and  is  dis¬ 
charged,  while  the  rough  mass  passes  on  to  a  third  pair  of 
rollers,  which  are  similarly  constructed  as  the  second,  but 
provided  with  three  millimitre  wide  holes.  These  rollers  re¬ 
move  the  entire  skin  from  the  potatoes. 

The  mashed  potatoes  are  pressed  through  two  steel  rol- 
lers  rotating  against  one  another  and  forced  through  a 
perforated  box  located  under  these  rollers.  Through  the 
pressure  the  sticky  substance  forced  through  the  perforated 
part  of  the  box  discharges  itself  in  the  form  of  short 
noodles. 

These  noodles  are  passed  on  a  conveyor  through  a  drying 
oven  into  which  a  ventilator  forces  a  constant  stream  of 
hot  air  from  the  bottom  up. 

The  dry  potato  flakes  are  then  milled,  bolted  and  bagged 
In  the  usual  manner. 

France  produces  only  sufficient  potato  flour  for  home 
consumption  and  does  not  figure  as  an  export  factor  in 
this  commodity. 

Genuine  Potato  Flour  Not  a  Substitute 

Genuine  pure  potato  flour  produced  as  here  described 
Is  therefore  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  whole  cooked 
potato  in  concentrated  form.  Its  chemical  analysis  will 
vary  according  to  the  grade  and  variety  of  the  potatoes, 
but  the  average  analysis  can  be  given  as  follows: 


Moisture  . 9.82  per  cent 

Ash  (mineral  salts) . 4.15  per  cent 

Protein  . 8.30  per  cent 

Fibre  . 2.09  per  cent 

Fat  . 0.49  per  cent 


Carbohydrates  (starch  7  5.15  and  sugar) 

Comparing  this  with  the  analysis  of  the  average  potato 
it  shows  the  great  elimination  of  the  useless  water,  the 


whole  potato  containing: 

Water  . 7  5-80  per  cent 

Starch  . 15-18  per  cent 

Protein  .  2  per  cent 

Fibre  and  Mineral  salts  and  ash .  .  2-3  per  cent 

A  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  genuine  potato  flour 
during  the  war  by  classing  it  among  the  essential  substi¬ 


tutes,  thereby  falsely  placing  it  on  par  with  potato  starch, 
raw  potato  flour  and  mixtures  of  all  sorts  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  times  of  national  food  conserva¬ 
tion,  not  to  improve  but  to  cheapen  food  materials. 

Genuine  potato  flour  carefully  made,  as  herewith  de¬ 
scribed,  from  whole  sound  potatoes,  in  clean  mills,  is 
of  invaluable  aid  to  the  baking  industry  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  place  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  wheat  flour,  which 
it  does  not  and  cannot  replace  if  a  high  quality  baked 
product  is  desired.  It  is  usually  used  in  proportion  of  two 
per  cent  with  wheat  flour  and  thoroughly  blended,  proving 
its  worth  in  many  ways  to  the  bakers. 

During  the  process  of  manufacture  the  starches  in  the 
potato  are  completely  gelatinized,  thereby  helping  yeast 
growth  and  assuring  better  fermentation  of  the  dough. 

According  to  Pasteur,  the  mineral  salts  of  potato  flour 
are  composed  mostly  of  potassium  phosphate  and  calcium 
phosphate  and  are  the  best  possible  yeast  cultures. 

Professor  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  recommends  potatoes  for 
bread  production  on  account  of  the  greater  wholesomeness 
of  the  loaf,  since  the  potato  contains  more  vitamines  and 
more  proteins  than  any  other  vegetable. 

Another  great  American  food  authority  who  has  spent 
much  time  experimenting  with  genuine  potato  flour  in 
baking,  states  that  pure  potato  flour  adds  to  the  wheat 
flour  many  of  the  valuable  food  properties  which  have 
been  taken  from  it  in  its  modern  process  of  milling. 

All  baking  authorities  agree  that  bread  made  with  at 
least  two  per  cent  potato  flour  will  keep  fresh  longer,  will 
have  a  pleasant  nut-like  taste,  gives  a  crust  of  better  bloom, 
a  crumb  of  fine  texture  besides  producing  better  volume. 
Indeed  potatoes  in  bread  have  been  employed  in  Central 
Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Irish, 
Scotch  and  French  bakers,  known  as  experts  in  their  line, 


have  employed  this  tuber  not  only  to  make  yeast  fermen 
but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  baked  foods. 

Last  but  not  least,  our  own  mothers  and  grandmother 
made  the  never-to-be-forgotten  “bread  that  mother  baked’ 
with  cooked  mashed  potatoes,  which  is  now  replaced  bj 
its  successor,  potato  flour. 


Large  Food  Plants  Instal  Mathews  Gravity  Carrie: 

Systems 

Several  large  food  manufacturing  plants  have  fount 
gravity  carrier  systems  a  practical  method  of  carting  pac« 
ages  from  one  floor  to  another.  One  of  the  largest  gravity 
carrier  systems  ever  manufactured  has  been  installed  ir 
the  new  plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ai 
Baltimore,  Md.  A  similar  system  in  use  in  the  plant  ol 
the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  soups  and  canned  beans 
Camden,  N.  J.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 

One  of  the  features  installed  in  the  Baltimore  sugar  plani 
is  a  spiral  system  extending  from  the  ninth  floor  to  the 
ground,  with  a  branch  at  every  floor,  to  handle  bags  anc 
cases  of  sugar.  The  switch  at  each  floor  can  be  automat 
ically  swung  by  pressing  a  button  at  the  starting  place  or 
the  ninth  floor. 

This  conveyor  system  has  been  built  by  the  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  Company,  Elwood  City,  Pa. 

Standard  gravity  carrier  systems  are  built  in  eight-foot 
sections,  which  can  be  permanently  set  up  in  a  building  or 
mounted  on  heavy  casters  and  moved  about  from  place  tc 
place.  In  the  ball-bearing  system  an  incline  of  four  per 
cent,  or  a  half  inch  to  each  foot,  is  sufficient  for  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  keep  themselves  moving  once  they  are  started. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  in  Wheat  May  Flavor  Flour  and 

Bread 

Results  of  an  experiment  with  sweet  clover  seed  in  wheat, 
recently  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  show  that  the  three  varieties  of  clover  all  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  milling  and  baking  value  and  that 
the  aroma  when  only  faintly  present  in  the  wheat,  is  not 
noticeable  in  the  bread  and  only  slightly  so,  if  it  all,  in  tn*. 
flour.  Bread  made  from  flour  containing  clover  seed  gave 
out  a  decided  aroma  in  baking  and  in  the  samples  in  which 
more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  seed  had  been  mixed,  a 
disagreeable  taste  was  noticed. 

Sweet  clover  is  frequently  found  as  an  impurity  in  wheat. 
Commercial  firms  screen,  fan  and  scour  wheat  before 
grinding  and  though  this  may  and  usually  does  remove  the 
last  vestige  of  the  actual  sweet  clover  seed,  the  aroma 
sometimes  persists.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  administers 
the  Grain  Standards  Act  and  sweet  clover  or  anything  else 
that  affects  the  milling  value  of  wheat  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  its  representatives.  Experiments  were  made  to 
determine  whether  the  aroma  was  injurious  or  merely  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  what  happened  when  a  little  of  the  clover 
seed  was  ground  with  the  flour. 

Sweet  clover  of  one  species  or  another  occurs  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  State  in  the  Union.  Each  of  the  different 
species  or  varieties  gives  off  the  same  characteristic  aroma, 
namely  that  of  coumarin,  a  compound  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  cheaper  so-called  “vanilla”  extracts. 

The  three  most  common  verities  of  sweet  clover  were 
studied  in  this  experiment.  Two  series  of  10  samples  eacn 
were  prepared  for  each  variety  and  varying  amounts  of 
clover  seed  were  mixed  with  them,  beginning  with  0.1  per 
cent  and  gradually  increasing  up  to  5  per  cent.  These 
samples  were  stored  in  air-tight  cans  for  two  months.  The 
clover  seed  was  then  removed  from  one  series  and  both 
were  milled. 

During  the  milling  of  the  series  from  which  the  sweet 
clover  seed  was  removed  before  grinding,  a  faint  sweet 
clover  aroma  was  given  out  by  these  samples  which  had 
contained  less  than  0.7  per  cent,  while  those  in  which 
greater  amounts  had  been  mixed,  gave  out  an  unmistak¬ 
able  aroma.  In  the  food  and  flour  resulting  a  sweet  clover 
aroma  was  less  pronounced  and  in  some  cases  not  percep¬ 
tible  at  all.  It  could  not  be  detected  in  the  cold  bread 
made  from  the  resultant  flour. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


A  pre-heater  conveyor  consisting  of  chain  belt  passing  over  a  battery  of  steam  coils  thoroughly  dries  the  containers 

while  they  are  being  carried  toward  the  filling  machines. 


Sanitary  Bottle  Washing  and  Sterilizing  Units 

Emphasizing  cleanliness  in  the  canning  and  packing  of 
its  goods,  the  Acme  Packing  Company,  Chicago,  recently 
employed  the  U.  S.  Bottlers’  Machinery  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  install  mechanical  units  designed  to  make  cleanli¬ 
ness  as  automatic  as  possible. 

Quarters  have  been  provided  in  a  roomy,  modern,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated  building,  and  the  two  lines  of 


equipment  illustrated,  deliver  a  steady  hourly  output  of 
3,000  to  3,600  packages  each. 

The  preparing  and  mixing  apparatus  is  made  of  glass 
enameled  inside  steel,  which  is  heavy  metal  with  a  solid 
glass  coating  thoroughly  fused  into  it  at  a  high  temperature 
and  with  which  absolute  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  any 
metal  contamination  is  guaranteed. 

Any  chance  for  trouble  through  the  accumulation  at  any 
point  of  partially  completed  packages  is  avoided  by  pro- 


After  the  goods  are  filled  and  labeled  they  pass  over  a  belt  conveyor  to  the.  operators  who  pack  them  in  corrugated 

shipping  cases. 
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viding  a  straight  path  clear  through  for  each  individual 
container,  so  that  it  is  washed,  sterilized,  dried,  filled, 
capped,  labeled  and  packaged  in  its  individual  turn  and 
not  after  being  held  at  certain  points  for  an  accumulation 
of  its  fellows. 

Special  washing  machines  provide  two  sprays  of  hot  water 
followed  by  a  finishing  spray  of  live  steam,  forcibly  atomized 
into  each  glass  or  jar.  This  process  delivers  an  absolutely 
sterile  container,  it  is  claimed. 

This  is  a  high  speed  equipment,  delivering  up  to  60  sterile 
containers  per  minute  with  one  operator  and  120  with  two 
operators,  equally  effective  on  glasses,  jars,  jugs  or  bottles 
of  every  style  or  size. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  mould  the  company  has 
done  away  with  any  chance  of  moisture  in  its  containers 
through  the  medium  of  a  special  pre-heater  conveyor,  con- 


Cross-section  drawing  of  wholesale  grocery  warehouse  show 
ing  operation  of  the  Lowerator 


sisting  of  a  chain  belt  passing  over  a  battery  of  steam  coils, 
which  maintains  a  steady,  heated  temperature  that  thor¬ 
oughly  dries  every  container,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  being  conveyed  toward  the  filling  machine,  where  they 
are  delivered  “bone  dry”  and  at  the  proper  temperature  for 
hot  filling  without  breakage. 

All  washing,  sterilizing  and  pre-heating  machines  are 
operated  according  to  the  speed  of  the  filling  machine  so 
that  the  proper  number  of  glasses  or  jars  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  as  the  filling  machine  disposes  of  them  and  this  does 
away  with  any  temporary  accumulations  of  containers  in 
the  open,  because  any  unexpected  stoppage  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  finds  the  glassware  resting  inside  the  enclosed  pre¬ 
heater,  free  from  all  chance  of  stray  dust  accumulation. 

Prepared  products  in  liquid  form  are  delivered  direct 
from  the  cooking  and  mixing  tanks  on  the  floor  above  to 
the  filling  machines  in  proper  sanitary  piping  and  are 
never  carried  in  open  vessels  across  the  floor.  They  flow 
in  correct  quantity  to  match  the  output  in  containers  and 
all  the  process  of  filling  is  entirely  automatic,  including  the 
passage  of  the  containers  through  and  away  from  the 
filler,  where  operators  immediately  slip  the  caps  or  other 
closures  on  as  rapidly  as  they  come  clear  of  the  filling 
machine. 

To  provide  against  spillage,  a  special  outside  washer — a 
literal  shower  bath  of  water — sprays  over  each  container 
directly  after  it  is  capped,  thus  washing  away  any  stray 
particles  which  might  cling  to  the  glass. 

The  labeling  machines  next  affix  the  labels,  after  which 
the  packaging  girls  receive  them  on  a  belt  conveyor,  and 
pack  them  from  a  carton  rack,  which  contains  the  wrapping 
supplies,  into  a  corrugated  fibre  shipping  box. 


“Lowerator”  for  Handling  Goods  in  Factories  or 

Warehouses 

The  Lowerator  Co.,  Inc.,  York  and  Pearl  Streets,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  has  perfected  a  device  for  the  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  factories  and  warehouses  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed,  while  doing  away  entirely  with  the  expense  of  an 
operator  and  with  no  expense  for  power.  The  Lowerator 
has  been  installed  in  a  considerable  number  of  food  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  wholesale  grocery  establishments. 

The  Lowerator  works  on  the  principle  of  an  endless 
chain,  the  weight  of  the  descending  merchandise  furnish¬ 
ing  the  motive  power,  and  the  merchandise  being  unloaded 
automatically  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that  it  may  be  picked 
up  either  by  hand  carts,  or  conveyed  from  the  Lowerator 
on  moving  chains,  rolier  fingers  or  roller  conveyors. 

The  shaft  of  the  Lowerator  is  equipped  with  a  number 
of  platforms  corresponding  to  twice  the  number  of  floors  in 
the  building,  with  more  if  desired,  so  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  two  platforms  at  a  floor  opening.  These  plat¬ 
forms  are  in  the  form  of  eight  steel  fingers  ranged  parallel 
so  that  when  the  ground  floor  is  reached  these  fingers  pass 
through  the  interstices  of  an  inclined  grating,  if  it  is  heavy 
merchandise  that  is  to  be  unloaded,  leaving  the  crate  or 
barrel  to  slide  or  roll  down  into  position  where  it  can 
be  called  for. 

The  platforms  pass  over  a  set  of  wheels  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  pass  up  the  other  side,  and  over  the  top  of  an. 
other  set,  where  they  again  fall  into  position  for  loading. 

A  centrifugal  governor  keeps  the  speed  constant  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  weight  of  the  packages  placed  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  and  the  fingers  will  pass  through  interstices  in  mow 
ing  chains,  so  that  packages  that  must  remain  upright  au¬ 
tomatically  move  away  from  the  Lowerator  when  the  proper 
floor  is  reached.  A  cut-out  discharge  chute  makes  possible 
for  the  discharge  of  barrels  and  boxes  at  intermediate  floors 
without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  platforms.  A  lever 
conveniently  placed  throws  the  chute  out  of  position  so 
that  merchandise  may  be  discharged  without  interference. 
Slide  chutes  may  be  used  to  convey  merchandise  a  short 
distance  from  the  Lowerator  to  roller  conveyors. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Distributers  Favor 
Canners’  New  Plan 

New  York  Jobbers  Endorse  Na¬ 
tional  Association’s 
Program 


Endorsement  of  the  new  plan  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  been  invited  to  explain  the 
ed  by  some  twenty  of  the  largest  Arms 
in  New  York  City  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  foods.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  gathering  was  a  luncheon  at 
the  Wool  Club. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C., 
secretary  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  been  invited  to  explain  the 
new  plan  and  present  the  subject  for 
general  discussion.  Follo.wing  Mr.  Gor- 
rell’s  address,  the  distributers  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  new  movement,  and  named  a 
committee  for  this  purpose,  composed  of 
Sig.  W.  Seeman,  Seeman  Bros.;  Arthur 
P.  Williams,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Company: 
Thomas  S.  Vallette,  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Company;  James  Reeves,  Daniel 
Reeves  Company;  and  Andrew  Davey, 
Andrew  Davey  Company,  all  of  New 
York  City. 

Extensive  Research  Contemplated 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Gorrell,  the  entire 
work  undertaken  by  the  association  can 
be  done  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  case, 
“which  includes  all  dues  in  the  National 
Canners’  Association.  The  main  feature 
of  the  new  plan  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  extensive  scientific  work  now  being 
conducted.  In  order  to  make  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  there  would  be  created  immediately 
an  organization  to  co-operate  with 
Boards  of  Health,  giving  them  the  full¬ 
est  information  with  reference  to  can¬ 
ned  foods.  This  organization  would  also 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
touch  with  various  food  officials,  to  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  and  canning  methods. 

Physicians  to  l>e  Told  of  Sanitary  Can¬ 
nery  Methods 

There  will  be  a  systematic  method  of 
acquainting  physicians  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  canning  and  the  well 
recogfiized  sterilization  methods  in  can¬ 
nery  use.  The  medical  profession  will 
be  constantly  advised  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  research  work.  Special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  correct  di¬ 
agnosis  in  alleged  canned  food  poisoning 
cases. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  National  Can- 
ners’  Association  as  a  whole  would  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  so-called  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  would  mean  a  strong 
presentation  to  the  public  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  regard  to  the  wholesome- 
ness,  purity  and  food  value  of  canned 
foods,  without  specifying  any  particular 
commodity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contemplated  that  various  sections  of 
the  industry,  such  as  the  corn  packers, 
the  fruit  people,  and  others,  may  under¬ 
take  the  advertising  of  their  own 
product. 

The  following  concerns  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  New  York  meeting:  Koe¬ 
nig  &  Fchuster,  F.  H.  Leggett  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Seeman  Brothers,  Sills  Brothers 
Company,  Acker.  Merrall  and  Cr.'-w-v* 
Company,  Daniel  Reeves  Company. 


Charles  &  Company,  Progressive  Stores, 
Burton  &  Davis  Company,  Hooven  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company,  Kemp  Day  &  Company, 
H.  W.  Peabody  &  Company,  Park  &  Til- 
ford,  A.  F.  Beckmann  &  Company,  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  Thomas 
Roulston  &  Company,  Andrew  Davey 
Company,  Lewis  De  Groff,  R.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Company. 


Decline  in  March  Food  Exports 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  exported 
this  year. 

In  March,  1921,  1,369,680  barrels  of 
flour  valued  at  $10,171,513  were  exported 
as  against  2,209,202  barrels,  worth  $25,- 
066,986,  in  March,  1920.  In  1921,  504.356 
pounds  were  exported  in  March,  with  a 
value  of  $94,388,  and  in  the  same  month 
last  year,  719,958  pounds,  worth  $219,207. 

A  noticeable  decrease  in  the  export  of 
fresh  beef  is  indicated  by  the  6,023,338 
pounds  which  were  exported  in  March, 
1920,  as  against  only  508,230  pounds  for 
that  month,  this  year. 

There  was  no  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  of  pickled  beef  shipped,  but 
there  is  a  fluctuation  in  values,  the 
March,  1921,  exports  being  worth  $311,- 
510,  and  for  1920,  $402,814. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  oleo  oil 
export  this  year,  but  the  value  has  de¬ 
creased.  In  March,  1921.  there  were  8,- 
348,238  pounds,  valued  at  $976,525,  ex¬ 
ported,  and  for  March.  1920,  6,550.578 
pounds,  worth  $1,854,295. 

Figures  for  bacon  and  ham  exports 
are  almost  half  of  what  they  were  for 
March  of  last  year.  Lard  compounds 
show  an  interesting  fluctuation.  In 
March  of  this  year,  4,211.317  pounds,  of 
the  value  of  $467,778,  were  exported  as 
against  only  2,802,922  pounds  exported 
in  March,  1920,  but  the  value  then  was 
$729,197. 

Figures  for  condensed  milk  are:  28,- 
434,355  pounds,  valued  at  $3,779,650,  ex¬ 
ported  March,  1921.  and  50,310,417 
pounds,  worth  $7,640,606,  or  almost  twice 
as  much  for  March,  1920. 


Business  Merger  In  Middle  West 

The  seven  plants  of  the  J.  T.  Polk  and 
Company,  with  headquarters  formerly 
at  Greenwood,  Ind.,  and  more  recently 
at  Mound  City,  Ill.,  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  twelve  plants  of  the 
Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Co.,  ChiUicothe, 
Ohio,  uniting  two  of  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  canning  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

With  this  acquisition  the  Sears  & 
Nichols  Canning  Co.  will  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  nineteen  plants  located  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Kentucky, 
with  an  annual  output  of  some  two  and 
a  half  million  cases  of  vegetables,  mak¬ 
ing-  this  company  the  largest  producer 
of  canned  vegetables  in  the  United 
States.  This  output  will  require  annu¬ 
ally,  green  produce  from  25,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  finished  product  will  have 
an  annual  sales  value  of  from  five  to 
six  million  dollars. 


South  Africa  as  a  Canned  Fish  Market 

A  potential  market  for  canned  fish  in 
South  Africa  is  indicated  in  a  regent 
trade  journal  of  London.  At  the  present 
time  salmon  and  sardines  are  the  only 
varieties  in  demand,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  sale  of  canned  codfish  and  had¬ 
dock  might  be  built  up.  Previous  to  the 
war,  sardines  put  up  in  cottonseed  oil 
had  a  rather  extensive  sale.  At  that 
time  6  cents  a  tin  was  the  prevailing 
price,  but  at  present  the  pries  ranges 
from  12  to  25  cents. 


Resale  Prices  Are 
Upheld  by  High  Court 

Cudahy  Packing  Company  Victor 
in  Final  Decision  in  Frey 
Complaint 


Sales  practices  of  the  Cudahy  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  in  the  merchandising  of 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  complained  of  by 
Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  who  alleged  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  ai|  unlawful  contract,  com¬ 
bination  or  conspiracy  between  it  and 
various  jobbers  for  the  maintenance  of 
resale  prices,  were  found  legal  under  a 
majority  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  handed  down  by  Jus¬ 
tice  McReynolds.  The  decision  was  in 
line  with  a  previous  finding  of  the  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Colgate  &  Company. 

Frey  &  S’on  instituted  an  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Maryland  to  recover  threefold  damages 
and  the  case  was  submitted  to  a  jury. 
Judgment  for  $2,139  was  entered,  but 
the  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  latter  was  up 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
below  concluded,  “There  was  no  formal 
written  or  oral  agreement  with  jobbers 
for  the  maintenance  of  prices.” 

Justices  Pitney,  Day  and  Clarke  dis¬ 
sented,  pointing  out  that  while  the  de¬ 
fendant  denied  it  was  a  party  to  any 
such  combination,  contract,  or  conspir¬ 
acy  to  fix  and  maintain  prices,  it  in¬ 
sisted  “it  had  merely  notified  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  what  prices  it  thought  were 
the  lowest  at  which  jobbers  would  resell 
its  product  at  sufficient  return  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  push  the  sale  of 
such  product.” 

The  plaintiff  admitted  that  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  most  of  the  jobbers  at  least, 
there  was  no  written  and  signed  agree- 
mnt  on  the  subject,  and  none  couched 
in  any  formal  or  express  terms,  but 
stated  that  the  Cudahy  Company  from 
time  to  time  had  issued  circulars  urg¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  maintaining  “uni¬ 
form  and  fair  jobbing  and  retail  prices 
and  trading  provisions”  and  stating  that 
“any  sales  by  jobbers  at  special  prices 
would  demoralize  prices  and  disturb 
the  entire  business  in  these  products,” 
and  that  “uniformity  and  equality  as  to 
terms,  delivery  and  price  is  essential. 
It  is  therefore  required  of  our  distribu¬ 
ting  agents  that  they  fully  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  direction,  as  per  terms, 
conditions  and  prices  laid  down  in  our 
published  general  sales  list.” 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  and  the 
notice  stamped  on  bills  to  wholesalers 
that  quotations  should  not  be  lower  than 
named  in  the  sales  list,  that  the  trial 
judge  based  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

The  court’s  decision  which  will  pre¬ 
vail  held  that  the  recited  facts,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  did  not  suffice  to  establish 
an  agreement  or  combination  forbidden 
by  the  Sherman  Act,  and  decided  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company. 


Alabama  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
Organized 

As  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  a  score 
or  more  of  wholesale  grocers  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  lower  part  of  Georgia,  the 
Alabama  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized.  W.  F.  Black  of 
Troy  was  elected  president;  W.  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  Eufaula,-  first  vice-president: 
S.  F.  Earle,  of  Birmingham,  second  vice- 
president,  and  R.  F.  Whitcomb,  of  Flor¬ 
al,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Wholesalers  Condemn 
'Drop  Shipments” 

Southern  Association  Adopts  Reso¬ 
lution  at  Cincinnati  Convention 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual  convention  at 
Cincinnati  on  May  10,  11  and  12.  One 
of  the  important  actions  taken  had  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  “drop  shipments.” 
A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning 
them  as  “uneconomical  and  unwise.” 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  con¬ 
vention  President  McLaurin  said  “the 
South  stood  for  two  principles,  the  first 
of  which  was  that  the  consumer  had  a 
right  to  expect  and  should  demand  that 
food  be  distributed  from  the  primary 
•  markets  to  them  at  the  lowest  cost, 
quality  considered,  and  that  if  the  job¬ 
ber  could  not  qualify  he  had  no  right  to 
existence.  The  second  principle,,”  he 
said,  “was  the  economic  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  from  manufacturer  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  line  through  wholesaler 
and  thence  to  retailer  to  the  consumer.” 

Gain  in  Membership 

The  report  of  Secretary  E.  L.  Adams 
showed  a  gain  in  membership  for  the 
year.  Last  year  the  total  membership 
was  represented  as  being  1,924,  while 
during  the  year  there  were  added  268 
new  members,  with  losses  of  132  due  to 
resignation  or  otherwise,  which  leaves 
a  net  gain  of  132  and  a  total  this  year 
of  2,065.  As  Secretary  Adams  stated 
in  his  report,  the  organization  has 
shown  a  steady  progress  since  1916, 
s'ince  which  year  there  has  been  a 
growth  in  membership. 

The  question  of  consolidation  with 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  came  up  in  the  report  of  the 
executive  committee,  Chairman  T.  H. 
Scovill  saying  that  after  a  conference 
with  a  committee  from  the  National  at 
Milwaukee  last  year  this  was  deemed 
inadvisable  because  it  had  been  decided 
more  good  came  to  the  Southern 
through  the  fact  that  it  operated  with 
its  president  as  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  rather  than  through  the  system 
employed  by  the  National. 

The  Resolutions 

Drop  shipments  no  longer  will  be 
countenanced  by  the  Southern  associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  closing  session. 

“Drop  shipments  are  uneconomical 
and  unwise,”  so  stated  the  resolution 
which  was  read  by  Wiley  Blair,  Dallas, 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee,  “and  the  practice  of  making 
such  shipments  should  be  abandoned  and 
it  is  hoped  that  manufacturers  will  care¬ 
fully  consider  this  question  to  the  end 
that  the  most  economical  and  just 
method  of  distribution  be  adopted.” 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  a  discussion  was  started  from 
the  floor  which  ended  by  the  president, 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  asking  for  an  aye  and 
nay  vote,  which  sounded  so  equally 
divided  that  a  counted  vote  was  decided 
upon.  The  result  showed  82  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  41 
to  the  contrary. 

Another  resolution  which  was  received 
enthusiastically  recorded  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  believing  that  the  merchandise 
broker  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution  of  the  nation’s 
food. 

Summaries  of  other  resolutions  which 
were  adopted,  are  as  follows: 

“Any  quantity  rates  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable  and  whatever  commodities 
move  in  carloads  that  a  carload  rating 
less  than  the  present,  any  quantity 
rates  and  less  than  the  carload  ratings 
be  established  and  this  association  in¬ 
tervene  in  the  pending  case  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  of  St.  Louis  to  that 
end. 


“Members  of  this  association  do  here¬ 
by  approve  and  indorse  the  legislation 
presented  by  Congressman  W.  Turner 
Logan  to  provide  a  penalty  for  failure 
of  common  carriers  to  adjust  and  pay 
within  a  specified  period  claims  for 
freight  overcharged  or  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  to  property  while  in  possession  of 
a  common  carrier.” 

“That  S’ection  20,  Paragraph  11,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  should  be 
amended  by  providing  that  any  common 
carrier,  a  party  to  a  through  rate  or  a 
through  bill  of  lading,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  lawful  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading 
for  any  loss,  damage  or  injury  caused 
by  it  or  by  any  of  the  carriers  parties 
hereto.” 

“Manufacturers  who  sell  their  goods 
at  delivered  prices  are  hereby  requested 
to  prepay  transportation  charges.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  association,  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  not  attempt  to  evade  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  prepaying  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  by  quoting  their  products 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  less  freight.” 

“Commends  work  of  the  contract  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  A. 
Humphrey.  Clinton,  Okla.,  in  devising 
and  distributing  the  ‘Golden  Rule’  con¬ 
tract.  This  is  a  fair  and  just  contract. 
We  hereby  indorse  the  principles  laid 
down  in  it  and  express  the  belief  that 
they  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  for  future  delivery  of  all  food 
commodities.” 

Want  Mileage  Books 

“Heartily  indorse  and  commend  the 
purpose  of  bills  presented  in  Congress 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  have  common 
carriers  issue  mileage  books  for  1,000 
miles  at  substantial  reductions  under 
the  regular  passenger  fares.” 

“We  do  hereby  request  our  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  to  favor  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  common  carriers 
from  increasing  interstate  rates,  fares 
and  charges  without  the  permission  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.” 

“Condemns  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  any  manufacturer  offering  any  spe¬ 
cial  compensation  to  the  salesmen  of 
wholesale  grocers,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  secure  preferred  attention  to  their 
products.” 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  no 
wholesale  grocer  is  justified  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  demand  cash  discounts  unless  re¬ 
mittances  are  made  within  the  discount 
period. 

“It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  this  body 
that  sugar  refiners  and  the  various 
dealers  in  commodities  which  are  usual¬ 
ly  handled  in  sacks  or  bags  should  adopt 
the  use  of  cotton  bags,  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  an  increased  market  for  one  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  country.” 

“In  our  opinion  manufacturers  are 
under  the  same  obligation  to  liquidate 
any  indebtedness  they  may  be  under 
to  wholesale  grocers  by  sending  a  check 
for  such  indebtedness  as  is  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  to  remit  in  negotiable 
funds  for  his  obligations  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.” 

“Free  deals  are  wrong  as  a  business 
practice  and  uneconomical.  This  as¬ 
sociation  hereby  expresses  itself  as  op¬ 
posed  thereto,  and  it  is  hoped  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  consider  the  question  to 
the  end  that  economical  and  just  mer¬ 
chandising  be  adopted.” 

Officers  who  were  elected  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.;  first  vice  president,  E.  W. 
Hoffman,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  second  vice 
president,  W.  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Texas;  third  vice  president,  Alger  Fow¬ 
ler,  Seattle,  Wash.;  fourth  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Guy  V.  Lewis,  Cincinnati,  O.;  fifth 
vice  president.  J.  C.  Felsenthal.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.;  sixth  vice  president,  Thomas 
B.  Holmes,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,;  treasurer, 
John  D.  Baker,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  pres¬ 
ent  salary  of  the  president,  which 
amounts  to  $25,000  a  year. 


Sweet  Chocolate  Is  Food,  Not 
Candy,  Says  Court 

Sweet  chocolate  is  a  distinct  food 
product  and  the  Government  connot 
sweep  it  within  the  scope  of  the 
word  “candy,”  Federal  Judge  James  M. 
Morton,  Jr.,  at  Boston,  ruled  recently. 
He  directed  a  jury  to  find  Walter  M. 
Baker  &  Company,  plaintiffs,  in  a  suit 
to  recover  $60,000  in  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  paid  during  six  months'  of 
1919. 

Similar  suits  by  other  chocolate  mak¬ 
ers,  counsel  for  whom  prosecuted  the 
Baker  case,  will  be  filed  for  recovery  of 
millions  in  excise  taxes  paid  on  their 
product,  it  was  said. 


Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers  Meet  and  Elect 
Officers 

Reports  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  revealed  that  while  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  wholesale  grocers 
is  falling  off,  the  resultant  losses  are 
being  decreased  through  intensive  re¬ 
duction  of  overhead  expenses. 

R.  E.  Hills,  Delaware,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the 
eighth  consecutive  year.  J.  W.  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  of  the  Samuel  S'tevens  Company,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was  re-elected  vice  president, 
and  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Columbus,  was 
re-elected  secretary,  and  was  also  given 
the  office  of  treasurer  which  was  for¬ 
merly  held  by  George  H.  Cless,  of  the 
firm  of  Ulrick  &  Cless,  Columbus.  The 
new  executive  committee  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  composed  of  W.  M.  Briggs, 
Portsmouth;  W.  S.  Meredith,  Springfield, 
and  J.  W.  Van  Meter.  Columbus. 


Samuel  H.  Small  Elected.  President 
I* on t u in  Cereal  Company 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Samuel  H.  Small,  who 
has  long  been  general  sales  manager 
of  the  company  and  one  of  the  best 
known  factors  in  the  food  trade  was 
elected  president  of  the  corporation  in 
place  of  Carroll  L,  Post,  who  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board,  a  new  position; 
Arthur  Rt  Williams,  the  company’s 
counsel,  was  made  first  vice  president; 
H.  C.  Hawk,  second  vice  president,  and 
E.  F.  Hutton,  third  vice  president.  C. 
M.  Chester  remains  as  treasurer.  The 
company’s  main  executive  offices  will  be 
located  in  New  York  City  at  366  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  but  the  operation  of  the 
company  will  remain  as  at  present  in 
Battle  Creek.  - 

Box  Makers  Elect  Officers 

The  National  Paper  Box  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  May  11  and  12,  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Charles 
M.  Coom;  vice  president,  H.  O.  Aider- 
man;  treasurer,  A.  W.  Hutton,  and  sec¬ 
retary,  W.  W.  Baird.  The  following 
directors  were  chosen:  Western  District, 
A.  G.  Burry;  Central  Division,  E.  W.  Gil¬ 
bert;  New  England  Division,  E.  C. 
Wentworth;  Eastern  Division,  Walter  E. 
Trumm,  and  Southern  Division,  F.  W. 
Kaufman.  - 

Higgens  anil  James  Combine 

William  A.  Higgens  &  Company,  of 
371  Washington  Street,  New  York,  and 
Ernest  J.  James,  of  105  Hudson  Street. 
New  York,  have  combined  forces  in  a 
new  company,  to  be  known  as  Higgens 
&  James  Company,  Inc.  Offices  and 
warehouses  are  to  be  located  at  371 
Washington  Street,  and  386-388  Green¬ 
wich  Street.  New  York.  The  new  com¬ 
pany,  effective  June  1.  will  continue  as 
importers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  dried 
fruits,  nuts.  etc. 


Louis  C.  Owens  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  vice  president  of  Austin,  Nich¬ 
ols  &  Company.  Mr.  Owens  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  operations  end  of  the 
Brooklyn  plant,  having  been  with  the 
organization  since  1896. 
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Canning  Situation  Serious,  Says  H.  P. 

Strasbaugh 

Outlook  Anything  But  Promising  for  This  Year’s  Pack,  According  to 

President  of  National  Canners 


The  present  canning  situation  was 
outlined  by  Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  of  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  Md.,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  in  an  address  made 
before  the  Tri-State  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

“This  is  a  time  that  action  is  impera¬ 
tive,”  said  Mr.  Strasbaugh.  “Has  the 
grocer  or  canner  reckoned  without  his 
host?  The  trade  papers  and  other 
sources  advise  that  the  grocer  is  going 
to  continue  to  buy  spot  canned  foods  in 
less  than  carload  lots  and  that  the 
wholesale  grocer  does  not  intend  to  buy 
futures  in  1921.  If  such  reports  are  true 
and  such  a  position  is  going  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  be¬ 
fore  another  twelve  months,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  will  swing  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  equally  as  far  as  it  swung  on  the 
below  cost  basis. 

“Most  canners  have  always  been  un¬ 
der-capitalized.  Those  canners  who 
were  comfortably  capitalized  a  year  or 
two  ago  have  experienced  1920,  and  in 
many  cases  their  capital  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired.  The  large  percentage  of  can¬ 
ners  have  always  depended  upon  future 
sales  which  enabled  them  to  finance 
their  business  and  make  arrangements 
and  contracts  for  their  raw  stock  re¬ 
quirements.  In  previous  years  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  indicated  a  considerable 
quantity  of  futures  sold  and  practically 
every  canner  with  all  arrangements 
made  for  the  coming  canning  season. 

“The  pendulum  has  already  swung  in 
the  reverse  direction  in  this  regard.  The 
middle  of  April,  1921,  found  as  few  can¬ 
ners  prepared  for  the  canning  season  as 
were  not  prepared  other  seasons  at  this 
same  date,  and  those  unprepared  for 
the  packing  season  without  any  ar¬ 
rangements  made  or  intent  to  undertake 
the  season’s  work,  are  quite  as  numer¬ 
ous  this  season  as  were  the  number  of 
prepared  canners  in  previous  seasons  at 
/this  same  time. 

“The  grower  grows  the  crop;  the  can¬ 
ner  preserves  it  for  future  use;  the  gro¬ 
cer  is  the  distributer,  and  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  demand  from  the  grocer,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  the  canner  is  not 
making  his  arrangements  as  usual. 
This  leads  us  to  the  question,  what  is 
the  relationship  of  the  grocer  and  the 
canner?  A  prominent  grocer,  an  ex- 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  within  the  last  six 
months,  told  the  Western  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  was  the  canners’  ally;  that  the 
wholesale  grocer  wanted  to  co-operate 
with  the  canner,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  canner  as  the  producer  and  believed 
that  the  wholesale  grocer  was  the  dis¬ 
tributer.  We  were  told  in  that  address 
that  the  canner  could  depend  upon  the 
wholesale  grocer  for  co-operation. 

Canner  Needs  Co-operation 

“The  canner  fully  appreciates  that 
the  wholesale  grocer  has  had  some  ex¬ 
periences  in  1920  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  canner  well  knows  the 
conditions  which  brought  about  this 
situation  and  also  the  disastrous  results. 
This  is  why  the  canner  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  make  concessions  in  the  selling 
price  of  his  1920  product,  not  only  at 
cost,  but  in  many  cases  30  and  40  per 
cent,  below  cost  in  order  that  his  little 
spoke  in  the  wheels  of  commerce  might 
continue  at  least  alive  and  active  rather 
than  inactive  and  unproductive.  Can¬ 
ners  have  even  offered  1921  packing  at 
cost  and  below  any  possible  conserva¬ 
tively  figured  cost,  just  to  keep  the  ma¬ 


chinery  going.  It  is  for  the  wholesale 
grocer,  me  canners’  ally,  to  say  just 
how  much  co-operation  has  been  given 
to  the  canner  in  return  for  his  sacri¬ 
fices. 

“Deflation  was  the  accepted  remedy 
by  those  in  command.  Canners’  products 
were  deflated  and  whether  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  the  canner  drank  deeply 
from  the  cup  of  deflation.  Time  alone 
will  decide  whether  the  distributer  has 
shared  with  the  canner  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  contest  of  deflation,  and 
many  of  you  are  better  able  to  say  to¬ 
day  than  the  speaker  to  what  extent 
losses  have  been  taken  by  the  distrib¬ 
uters  when  compared  with  the  losses 
of  the  producer. 

“It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  is 
the  exception  or  the  rule  at  the  present 
time  to  meet  quotations  based  on  re¬ 
placement  values  or  whether  the  major¬ 
ity  of  quotations  are  above  or  below  re¬ 
placement  values.  For  the  last  several 
years  the  canner  of  quality  brands, 
found  a  better  demand  for  fancy  and 
extra  standard  grades  than  for  stand¬ 
ards.  The  canner  who  packed  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  in  1920  has  been  confronted 
with  the  reverse  situation.  Price  alone 
seems  to  be  the  chief  consideration.  If 
the  canner  desires  to  exchange  his 
holdings  for  dollars,  the  price  offered 
or  indicated  seems  to  almost  invariably 
be  based  upon  the  offering  price  of  some 
standard  or  off  standard  lot,  and  the 
canner  who  believes  in  quality,  who 
spends  more  money  to  pack  quality,  is 
confronted  with  the  suggestion  that  no 
matter  how  much  more  quality  may 
cost,  no  matter  how  much  more  effort 
may  be  given  towards  packing  quality, 
it  is  ‘love’s  labor  lost.’ 

“If  the  grocer  and  the  canner,  known 
as  allies,  are  going  to  co-operate  with 
each  other,  it  is  essential  that  the  gro¬ 
cer  should  know  just  how  such  business 
practices  appear  to  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Sometimes  it  is  well 
for  people  to  look  through  the  fence,  in 
between  the  palings,  that  is,  if  they  are 
looking  with  constructive  and  not  de¬ 
structive  eyes,  and  when  the  canner  is 
in  a  position  that  he  is  about  to  enter 
a  new  canning  season  or  at  least  decide 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  looking 
through  the  fence,  we  can  see  how  un¬ 
comfortable  he  may  appear  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  message  as  indicated  in  two 
quotations  in  a  trade  paper  within  the 
last  few  days  in  response  to  his  effort 
to  dispose  of  a  part  of  his  coming  pack: 
‘Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.’  and  ‘Let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.’  This  prominent  trade  paper 
editor  said  that  the  latter  was  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  canned  foods  distributer  and 
the  former  quotation,  his  motto.  This 
article  further  stated,  ‘The  buying  is 
for  immediate  consumptive  require¬ 
ments  and  warehouses  are  no  longer 
chiefly  utilized  to  carry  a  surplus  for 
subsequent  distribution.’  ” 


Suggests  Solution  for  “Returned 
Goods  Evil” 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  E.  F.  Brewster, 
president  of  Brewster  &  Gordon  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  suggests  a  meth¬ 
od  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  return¬ 
ed  goods,  heavy  increases  of  which  have 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
wholesale  grocery  trade  circles. 

“The  ‘return  goods  evil’  has  been  one 
of  the  hardest  problems  we  have  had 


to  contend  with,”  writes  Mr.  Brewster. 
“About  six  months  ago  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  goods  returned 
was  noticed,  and  we  decided  that  some 
radical  measure  must  be  taken  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  reduction. 

“After  going  into  the  proposition 
carefully  we  decided  that  we  would  not 
accept  returned  goods  from  any  custom¬ 
er  until  his  request  to  make  the  return 
was  fully  explained  and  approved  in  the 
office. 

“We  then  devised  a  slip  which  we  had 
made  up  in  pad  form  and  furnished  to 
our  salesmen.  At  the  same  time  we  in¬ 
structed  our  truck  drivers  that  they 
were  not  to  pick  up  any  returns  what¬ 
ever  unless  they  had  one  of  these  slips 
signed  by  the  house  and  approved  by 
the  department  buyer.” 

The  form  used  by  Brewster,  Gordon  & 
Co.,  called  for  a  full  explanation  by  the 
retailer  as  to  the  reason  for  making  the 
return,  as  well  as  the  purchase  date  and 
other  information. 

“This  receipt  signed  by  us,”  Mr. 
Brewster’s  letter  continues,  “is  author¬ 
ity  for  our  driver  to  accept  goods  for 
return.  Under  no  other  circumstances 
is  he  allowed  to  bring  back  goods. 

“When  a  customer  has  goods  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  the  salesman  enters  on  this  slip 
his  name  and  address,  the  date  when 
the  goods  were  purchased,  the  reason 
for  the  return,  whether  the  order  was  a 
specialty  or  placed  in  the  regular  way, 
and  then  the  articles  to  be  returned. 

The  slip  is  sent  into  the  house  by 
the  salesman,  and  the  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  return  checked  up  in  the  office. 
/If  the  reason  is  a  just  one,  the  slip  is 
signed  by  the  department  buyer  and 
sent  down  to  the  truck  making  the  next 
trip  to  this  particular  customer’s  store 
and  the  goods  are  picked  up. 

“If  we  find  that  the  return  of  the 
goods  is  not  justified,  the  slip  is  sent 
back  to  the  customer  with  a  courteous 
letter  explaining  just  why  we  cannot 
accept  the  return.” 


U.  S.  Food  Products  Show  Profits 
of  $1,758,373 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Food  Products  Company  for  1920  shows 
the  following  results:  Net  income  from 
all  sources,  $2,898,279;  less  interest  paid 
and  accrued,  $689,906;  depreciation  on 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  year,  $450,- 
000;  net  profit  carried  to  balance  sheet, 
$1,758,373. 

President  George  Q.  Palmer  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  stockholders  says  in  part: 

This  corporation,  like  manv  other 
manufacturing  and  commercial  com¬ 
panies,  suffered  considerably  from  the 
depression  in  business  during  the  fall  of 
1920.  Owing  to  this  the  market  values 
of  our  inventories  at  December  31  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value  over  $1,500,000.  These 
inventories  are  now  carried  at  cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  the  lower. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  the  company  has  been  making 
steady  progress  both  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  its  departments  and  in  preparing 
for  the  enlarged  demands  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  in  two  of  its  principal 
branches,  the  alcohol  and  yeast  depart¬ 
ments,  has  already  shown  signs  of 
marked  improvement.  We  entertain 
prospects  for  better  business  in  our  mo¬ 
lasses,  syrup,  honey,  vinegar,  preserved 
fruit  and  cattle  feed  departments.  The 
organization  of  the  various  branches 
has  been  centralized  in  New  York  by  the 
installation  of  a  general  controller,  a 
general  sales  department  and  a  general 
purchasing  department  head.  All  the 
tank  cars  of  the  various  companies  and 
subsidiaries  have  now  been  transferred 
to  one  tank  car  line,  and  the  numerous 
ships  of  the  company  have  been  put  un¬ 
der  one  corporation  and  control.  Econ¬ 
omies  have  been  effected  by  these 
changes.” 
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More  Substitutes  for  Lard  Than  Butt 


Vegetable  Oils  Principal  Ingredients  of  Most  Substitutes — Large  In¬ 
crease  in  Production  of  Nut  Margarin. 


fore  influenced  somewhat,  but  not  con¬ 
trolled,  by  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil. 
It  is  probably  affected  more  by  the  price 
of  hogs.  This  influence  is  illustrated  by 
relative  prices  in  September,  October, 
and  November,  1920,  when  lard  prices 
advanced  though  cottonseed  oil  prices 


Vegetable  oils  are  used  more  in  the 
United  States  to  replace  lard  than  to 
replace  butter,  according  to  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  U.  S'.  Bureau  of  Markets. 
The  best  estimates  availab.e  indicate 
that  lard  substitutes  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  during  1920  were 
about  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  lard  and 
lard  substitute  production,  while  marga- 
rins  were  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  to¬ 
tal  butter  and  butter  substitute  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
the  total  production  of  lard  and  but¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  because  much 
is  produced  and  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  therefore  is  not  recorded.  Careful 
estimates,  however,  based  upon  census 
surveys  and  reports  of  governmental  in¬ 
spection  agencies  indicate  that  the  to¬ 
tal  iard  production  during  1920  was  1,- 
936,000,000  lbs.  For  the  same  year  the 
production  of  butter  is  estimated  at  1,- 
400,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  800,000,000  lbs. 
were  factory  butter  and  600,000,000  lbs. 
farm  butter. 

.Margarin  Production  Determined 

The  production  of  margarin  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  determined  because  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  the  production  affords  a  means 
of  recording  the  output.  The  term  mar¬ 
garin  is  used  to  include  animal  margar- 
ins,  nut  margarins,  and  combined  oleo- 
margarins.  The  total  production  for 
1920  was  370,700,000  lbs,,  of  which  191,- 
000,000  lbs.  were  made  exclusively  from 
vegetable  oils.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  estimate  the  production  of  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  during  1920.  The  records  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  show  that  the 
average  production  from  1914  to  1918 
was  about  1,100.000,000  lbs.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1920  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  output  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  in  the 
United  States  went  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  products.  If  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  production  of  lard  substitutes 
from  cottonseed  oil  would  amount  to 
913,000,000  lbs.  A  refining  loss  of  about 
7  per  cent,  must  be  subtracted,  but  since 
the  finished  product  contains  an  average 
of  about  7  per  cent,  of  animal  fats,  913,- 
000,000  lbs.  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure.  As  peanut,  soy  bean,  palm  and 
palm  kernel  oils  are  also  used  by  this 
industry  it  is  believed  that  1,000,000,000 
lbs.  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  production  of  lard  substitutes. 

Tables  1  and  2  give  the  best  available 
figures  on  production  of  lard  and  lard 
substitutes  and  butter  and  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

In  1909  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re¬ 
ported  factory  production  of  butter  as 
627  145,865  lbs.  and  farm  production  as 
994,650,000  lbs.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  farm  production  has  decreased. 
The  decrease  has  been  gradual  and  due 
largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  cream 
separator  and  the  growth  of  local 
creameries.  The  farm  production  in 
1920  is  estimated  at  600,000,000  lbs.  On 
this  basis  the  relation  of  margarin  pro¬ 
duction  to  butter  production  is  about  25 
per  cent,  and  to  the  total  butter  and 
butter  substitute  production,  20  percent. 

An  important  factor  to  be  considered 
is  the  relative  amount  of  vegetable  oil 
contained  in  the  substitutes.  In  the 
case  o-f  lard  substitute  this  averages 
about  93  per  cent.,  though  the  percent¬ 
age  varies  and  some  lard  substitutes  are 
made  entirely  from  vegetable  oPs.  In 
margarins  the  percentage  varies  from  0 
to  100  per  cent.  Strictly  oleomargarins 
contain  much  beef  fat  while  the  true 
nut  margarins  are  made  exclusively  from 
vegetable  oils.  The  large  increase  in 
margarin  production  has  been  in  the  nut 


margarins  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  3. 

A  study  of  the  prices  of  butter,  mar¬ 
garin,  lard,  lard  substitutes,  and  vege¬ 
table  oils,  presents  some  interesting 
comparisons. 

As  lard  substitutes  average  about  93 
per  cent,  vegetable  oil,  the  prices  of  lard 
substitutes  follow  cottonseed-oil  prices, 
ranging  about  4  cents  to  5  cents  higher. 
The  higher  grades  of  lard  apparently  do 
not  compete  directly  with  lard  substi¬ 
tutes,  but  lower  grades  arc  in  direct 
competition.  The  price  of  lard  is  the’ 


Georgia  Wholesalers  Re-elect  R. 
B.  Small  President 

Addressing  the  first  session  of  the 
Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
held  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  75  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  manufacturers’  represent¬ 
atives,  R.  B.  Small,  president  of  the 
association,  declared  that  the  wholesal¬ 
ers  must  adopt  some  change  if  they  are 
to  continue  in  business,  and  suggested 
that  some  plan  of  merger  be  put  into 
effect,  which  he  said  is  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  chain  stores. 

Mr.  S'mall  was  re-elected  president. 
George  W.  Walker,  of  Walker  Brothers 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  R.  J.  McDonald  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  secretary- treasurer. 


132)  Companies  Manufacturing  Glass 
Bottles  an«l  Jars 

In  a  comparative  summary  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  glass  industry  of  1919  and 
1914,  issued  by  the  United  States  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau,  there  were  139  establish¬ 
ments  manufacturing  bottles  and  jars, 
etc.,  in  1919,  as  against  150  in  1914,  but 
the  value  of  the  production  was  $87,- 
762,000  in  1919,  and  $51,959,000  foi  1914. 


declined. 

Prices  of  creamery  butter  of  92  score 
or  better  fluctuate  independently  of  but¬ 
ter  substitute  prices,  and  even  the 
prices  of  lower  grades  of  butter  are  noi 
directly  controlled.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  margarin  prices  remain  fairly 
stable,  while  butter  prices  show  wide 
and  rather  frequent  fluctuations.  The 
stability  of  margarin  prices  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  controlled  production  and 
marketing,  while  butter  prices  show  the 
usual  fluctuations  of  commodities  whose 
production  and  marketing  are  uncon¬ 
trolled. 


W.  E.  Humelbaugh,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Genesee  Pure  Food  Company,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  “Jell-O,”  has 
been  appointed  advertising  counsel  of 
that  company,  and  is  succeeded  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  by  F.  L.  La  Bounty, 
who  has  been  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Paul  s.  Armstrong  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  «he  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  succeed  Don  Francisco,  whose 
resignation  took  effect  May  1.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  last  four  years. 

Ralph  M.  Beckwith  has  resigned  from 
the  Lippincott  Company,  food  products, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  engage  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  with  his  father, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Gruner  &  Beck¬ 
with,  at  25  West  Second  Street,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

C.  D.  Standeford,  formerly  with  the 
California  Honey  Producers  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Exchange,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  and  Miss 
Votta  Jinks  has  been  made  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Table  1 — Lard  and  Lard  Substitute  Production 


Lard  substi- 


Year 

Lard* 

Lard 

tutes- 

Total 

—Per  cent 
of  total 

1920  . 

Pounds 

substitutes 

Pounds 

production  production 
Pounds 

tl.  000. 000, 000 

2.936.000  000 

34 

1918  . 

$1,146,000,000 

3.235,000,000 

35 

1917  . 

$1,173  000.000 

2,750,000,000 

42 

1916  . 

$1,027,000,000 

3.000.000,000 

34 

1914  . 

$1,137,000  000 

2.789.000,000 

40 

1912  . 

$877,000,000 

2,520.000,000 

35 

*Figures  compiled 
culture. 

by  Bureau  of 

Animal  industry,  U. 

S.  Department 

of  Agri- 

fEstimated. 

ISupplement 


to  Bulletin  769,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  2 — Butter  and  Butter  Substitute  Production* 

(In  thousands  of  pounds;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year 


1920 


Butter — farm 
and  factory 
Pounds 

1.442.45S 


1919  .  1,558,900 

1918  .  1,530,700 

1917  .  1,568,890 


1916 

1914 

1909 


1.635.000 

1,706.000 

1,621,700 


Butter 
substitutes 
Pounds 
370,730 
371,317 
3  55,53  6 
290,902 
202.444 
143,900 
110.000 
*Estimated. 


Total 

production 
Pounds 
1,813,188 
1.930,217 
1.886.236 
1,856,792 
1.837  444 
1.849.900 
1,731,700 


Butter  substi¬ 
tutes — per 
cent,  of  total 
production 

20 

19 

18 

15 

10 

7 

6 


Table  3 — Margarin  Production  1111(1-12120 


Margarin  (uncolored) 
Combined  animal  and 

vegetable  oil  . 

Animal  oil  exclusively... 
Vegetable  oil  exclusively. 

Margarin  (colored) 
Combined  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  oil  . 

Vegetable  oil  exclusive. y. 
Animal  oil  exclusively.... 
Grand  total  . 


1916 

Pounds 


1917 

Pounds 


177,264,474  254,440,884 
15,479,588  7,562,741 

1,941,932  21,803,482  806L472 


1918 

Pounds 

255,196,572 
3,306,671 


7,198,937  6,958,211 

.  725 

559,130  136,889 

209  444.064  290.902.932 


7,056,442 

112.494 

1,002,864 

355.536.515 


1919 

Pounds 

214,759,089 

3,391,206 

132,906,154 


9,302,681 
9,792,694 
1,165,363 
371.317  187 


1920 

Pounds 

165,178,136 

4,444,924 

186,569,182 


9,426,812 

4,969,828 

141.167 

370.730.049 
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Jobbers  Form  Educational  Committee 


Wholesale  Grocers  Discuss  Their  Present  Financial  Situation  at 

Chicago  Meeting 


A  group  of  wholesale  grocers  met  in 
Chicago  last  month  upon  call  of  O.  J. 
Moore,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  discuss  the 
present  financial  situation  in  the  whole- 
sa.e  grocery  trade  and  take  appropriate 
steps  toward  a  remedy. 

With  the  decline  in  prices  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  recent  montas  and  the  falling 
oft'  in  sates,  mere  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  expenses  with 
relation  to  sates,  while  sales  have  de¬ 
clined  in  many  instances  by  an  amount 
equal  to  33  1-3  per  cent,  or  more,  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  it  was  stated,  have  not 
oeen  reduced  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  the  result  is  that  these  expenses, 
which  were  formerly  about  8  per  cent,  of 
sates,  now  amount  to  something  like  14 
per  cent  of  sales.  General  and  administra¬ 
tive  items,  such  as  rent,  insurance,  taxes, 
executive  salaries,  etc.,  are  practically 
fixed  and  cannot  be  changed,  it  has  also 
been  found  impracticable  by  most  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  to  reduce  salesmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Some  reduction  in  expenses  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  laying  off  warehouse  help  and 
other  employees,  and  wages  and  salaries 
have  been  reduced  in  many  instances, 
but  not  in  the  proportion  to  the  decline 
in  sales. 

As  tne  wholesale  grocer  operates  on  a 
very  small  margin  of  net  profit,  usually 
about  two  per  cent,  on  sales,  the  situa¬ 
tion  among  wholesale  grocers  has  be¬ 
come  serious,  and  it  was  the  thought  of 
those  who  called  the  Chicago  meeting 
that  ways  and  means  could  be  discover¬ 
ed  for  relieving  the  situation,  either  by 
increasing  the  margin  of  gross  profits 
or  by  reducing  the  operating  expenses. 

Need  of  Introducing  Economies 

In  the  addresses  that  were  made  at 
the  meeting  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
need  of  introducing  economies  in  the 
conduct  of  the  wholesa.e  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  eliminating  practices  which 
decrease  gross  profits.  As  illustrating 
the  latter  point,  frequent  reference  was 
made  to  the  price-cutting  tactics  which 
have  characterized  competition  among 
grocery  jobbers  and  the  members  of  the 
trade  were  urged  to  cease  the  custom  of 
giving  their  salesmen  the  cost  price  of 
goods,  with  the  idea  that  by  quoting  the 
single  price  at  which  goods  are  to  be 
sold,  price  cutting  would  be  reduced. 
There  appear  to  be  unanimous  sentiment 
that  the  trade  has  gone  too  far  in  “let¬ 
ting  the  salesmen  run  the  business.” 

As  to  economies,  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  means  of  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
turnover.  The  means  suggested  were 
departmentization  of  the  business  to  en¬ 
able  the  jobber  to  keep  closer  track  of 
his  stock.  The  desirability  of  paying- 
closer  attention  to  inventories  and  of 
keeping  adequate  stock  records  was  also 
discussed. 

Several  speakers  suggested  that  by 
departmentalizing  the  business  and 
keeping  records  which  would  show  the 
cost  of  handling  groceries  by  depart¬ 
ments,  the  trade  would  be  enabled  to 
know  more  definitely  what  margins  are 
required  to  handle  the  various  lines.  For 
-cample,  considerable  interest  centered 
in  tobacco  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  the  present  dis¬ 
count  allowed  by  manufacturers  is  not 
sufficient  to  yield  a  net  profit,  if  to¬ 
bacco  is  required  to  bear  its  due  share 
of  operating  expenses.  The  general  idea 
expressed  was  that  by  keeping  more  ade¬ 
quate  cost  records  the  wholesalers  would 
find  that  some  lines  are  not  handled 
profitably,  and  that  one  of  two  things 
should  be  done:  Either  the  unprofitable 
lines  should  be  dropped  or  the  manufac¬ 
turer  should  allow  a  larger  discount. 

Assessment  of  $15  Levied 

After  a  day  spent  in  discussing  all 
phases  of  the  problems  which  now  con¬ 


front  the  grocery  trade,  the  convention 
got  down  to  business  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  and  considered  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  in  effect 
the  ideas  which  had  been  expressed.  It 
was  voted  to  levy  an  assessment  of  $13 
upon  each  house  which  was  represented 
at  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  print¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  and  sending  a  copy 
to  all  wholesale  grocers.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  as  to  the  formation 
of  any  new  organization  and  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  or  necessary  to  establish  any 
new  association  but  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
present  emergency.  Accordingly  O.  J. 
Moore,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  who  was  act¬ 
ing  as  temporary  chairman,  was  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  committee  and  he 
named  the  following  men:  B.  D.  Crane, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  W.  N.  Todd,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kans.;  Herman  S.  Zeuch,  Daven¬ 
port,  la.;  Howard  L.  Humphries,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.;  Carl  J.  Schlapp,  S't.  Louis, 
Mo.;  E.  P.  Schoentgen,  Council  Bluffs, 
la.;  John  G.  Clark,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.;  T. 
H.  Kinnear,  Toronto,  Can.;  A.  C.  Pyke, 
Toronto,  Can. 

This  committee  will  undertake  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
and  submit  the  results  to  every  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  survey  will  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  New 
York  University,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  assisted  by  J. 
Frank  Grimes  of  the  William  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Company,  accountants,  Chicago. 

To  Prevent  Unsound  Merchandising 

The  composition  of  the  meeting  was 
largely  of  Middle-Western  jobbers  al¬ 
though  there  were  representatives  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  East  and  from  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  most  definite  suggestion  which  was 
made  for  future  work  was  that,  in  auui- 
tion  to  the  publication  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  there  should  be  a  publication  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  wholesalers’  busi¬ 
ness  by  sug-gesting  certain  principles  of 
efficiency  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
operating  expenses  and  to  prevent  un¬ 
sound  merchandising.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  scheme  of  departmentization 
which  would  be  practicable  for  concerns 
of  different  size,  should  be  promulgated 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  become  the 
standard  practice  in  the  trade.  This 
might  be  accompanied  by  cost  data 
Which  would  show  the  expense  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  lines  contained  in  the  several 
departments  and  serve  as  the  basis  for 
greater  uniformity  in  the  gross  profits 
of  such  departments.  It  was  also 
thought  that  a  definite  suggestion  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  method  of  paying  sales¬ 
men  would  be  timely. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  this  whole  idea 
in  calling  the  meeting  had  been  an  edu¬ 
cational  one  and  that  he  hoped  that,  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  if  a 
few  well  chosen  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  could  be  made,  they  would  be 
widely  adopted  and  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  sounder  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  In  this  general  idea  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Lewis  H,  Haney,  and  J. 
Frank  Grimes,  representing  William  W. 
Thompson  and  Company,  accountants, 
were  inclined  to  agree.  Dr.  Haney  and 
Mr.  Grimes  now  have  under  considera¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a  small 
volume  covering  ground  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Moore. 


The  Blanton-Sparrow  Co.,  wholesale 
grocer,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  has  been 
doing  business  at  35  South  College  street 
has  sold  its  business  to  Charles  Moody 
&  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  on  the 
same  street. 


Canada’s  Exports  of 
Foods  Increase 

Large  Gains  Recorded  in  the  Last 
Ten  Years  on  Many  Products 


trade  in  foodstuffs  in  the  last  ten  years, 
is  cited  in  a  consular  report  from  King- 
ton,  Ontario.  Canada’s  apple  crop  last 
re®ulted  in  increased  shipments, 
figures  for  the  nine  months’  period  ‘to¬ 
taling  $4,742,189,  as  against  $1,112,189 
in  che  same  months  of  1910.  Of  dried 
applies,  $242,448  worth  was  exported  last 
year,  as  against  $125,506  in  1910.  Ber¬ 
ries  of  all  kinds  were  exported  to  the 

Tn  1910Ot  T3i71,Sfi4  laSt  year  and  *82’615 
in  1910.  The  figures  for  canned  and 

1  fruits  in  April -December,  1920 

$177  999°’  are’  respectively-  1607,447  and 

A  vetj  large  increase  is  shown  in  the 
figures  for  flour,  the  value  of  the  export 
trade  in  this  commodity  being  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1910.  Last  year  in 
the  nine  months  ending  with  December, 
Canada  exported  wheat  flour  to  the 

SB)1!™  ni^46’11]’590,  as  comPared  with 
$10  170,041  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand, 

it  seems  that  prepared  cereal  foods  ex¬ 
cept  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  had  'a 
larger  market  in  1910  than  in  1920  the 
first-mentioned  period  being 
iQoo-’i62,  comhared  with  $632,948  in 
19_0,  for  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  how- 
ever  the  figures  were  $360,978  in  1910 
and  $1,883,264  in  1920.  * 

Potatoes  filled  a  large  export  order 
foi  Canada,  the  total  for  the  nine 
under  review  being  $8,851,086;  in 
WTO  the  total  was  $549,932.  Canned  veg¬ 
etables  were  not  heavily  exported  last 
year  the  value  being  $348,407— compar¬ 
ing,  however,  with  $27,247  in  1910. 

Condensed  and  canned  milk  and 
cream,  for  example,  were  exported  in 
April -December,  1920,  to  the  extent  of 
$6,997,697,  as  compared  with  $395,493  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  How¬ 
ever,  fresh-cream  shipments  ivere  more 
nearly  equal  in  value — $1,595,317  in  1910 
and  $1,862,682  in  1920. 

Canada’s  apples  have  always  been  in 
good  demand  abroad,  and  the  large  crop 
in  Canada  last  year  resulted  in  increas¬ 
ed  shipments,  figures. 


To  the  provision  markets  of  the  world, 
but  chiefly  of  Europe,  Canada  made  the 
following  shipments:  Cheese,  with  a  to¬ 
tal  valuation  of  $33,707,317  for  the  nine 
months  of  last  year,  as  compared  with 
$19,153,680  in  April-December,  1910;  ba¬ 
con  and  ham,  $23,319,104  in  1920,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,657,983  in  1910;  o.ther  pork, 
$635,352,  compared  with  $35,611;  beef, 
$7,364,074,  compared  with  $59,393;  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb,  $1,581,297,  compared  with 
$1  009;  poultry,  dressed  and  undressed, 
$415,852,  against  $17,832;  canned  meats, 
$204,167,  against  $32,163;  butter,  $4,491,- 
055.  against  $681,336;  eggs,  $3, 670, 54a, 
against  $21,391;  lard,  $35S,262,  against 
$20,475;  and  honey,  $7,733,  against  $802. 

Canada’s  total  fish  exports  in  the  nine 
months  under  review  totaled  $26,511,288, 
as  against  $11,699,953  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1910. 


Two  commodities  in  the  way  of  food¬ 
stuffs  which  were  not  listed  among  the 
exports  from  Canada  in  1910,  and  which 
last  year  and  during  the  war  found  a 
very  large  European  market,  were  mac¬ 
aroni  and  confectionery.  Macaroni  ex¬ 
ports  in  1920  (nine  months)  totaled 
$180,703;  exports  of  confectionery  in  this 
period  aggregated  $1,120,117.  Canada’s 
exports  of  sugar  (other  than  maple) 
amounted  to  $11,809,753  in  April-Decem¬ 
ber,  1920,  and  to  $1,525  in  the  like  period 
of  1910. 
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War’s  Effect  on  International  Meat  Trade 


No  Surplus  of  Beef  in 


United  States— Pork  This  Country  s  Greatest  Ex¬ 
portable  Meat 


Popular 

ing  the  superficiaj  fact^a  surplus  that 

try  a  precarious  existence  both  be- 

has  had  a  PrecaU  ,  „ince.  There  is 

fore  the  World  Wa  story  than  the 

something  more  ^t  hundred  million 

exports  of  se  e  products  m  a 

pounds  of  ^r£exatent  tha?  this  is  bal- 
year.  To  the  -  beef  products 

anced  by  imports  of  beet ,  i  ac- 

and  beef  cattle,  it  «  not  a  ^ 

mates^United  States  Department  of  Ag- 

««  »• 

exported  beef  inlJ1  ’ducts  and  edible 
lent  beef  and  its  P«du«s  a  Can. 

°Jal  °„'a  s  e-eecled  the 

ada  and  Mexic  °  that,  within 

exports  of  ^ere  used,  the 

the  scope- of  th  deficiency  country 

United  States  was  a  that  y4ar  to  the 

With  feo?e480  000  000  pounds.  Similarly 
fn  Ie9ni5  °the4  nationai  beef  deficiency  was 

92rr0d0emPandsdSturned  the  WU*  im. 
when  the  national  surp  us  _ 

153,000.000  pounds;  ■ 19JJ  itv 
000,000  pounds;  and  in  1918  the  surpiu 
was  576,000,000  pounds. 

But  the  debits  so  far  offset  the 
its  in  1919  that  the  beef  surplus  fell  to 
59  000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one 
cent,  of  the  production,  including  edible 

OKihs  United  States  has  been  a  surplus 

nounds,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  ex¬ 
port  of  pork  and  its  products  has  been 
unfailing  year  after  year  for  a  great 
many  years,  with  totals  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds,  even  extending  be 
yond  two  and  one-half  billion  of  pounds 

in  1919.  „  ... 

With  regard  to  excess  of  either  pro¬ 
duction  or  consumption  of  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton,  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  in 
a  seesawing  position,  except  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  such  high-priced  foreign  de¬ 
mand  as  that  of  a  great  war.  After  all, 
the  constant  great  national  meat  surplus 
is  one  of  pork  and  its  products. 


War's  Stimulus  to  Meat  Exports 

Meat  was  exported  by  the  surplus 
countries  of  the  world  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  quantities  in  response  to  the 
war’s  demands.  The  better  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  continues  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  it  is  well  to  compare  the 
change  in  supply  for  the  five  years,  from 
1913  to  1918,  with  the  change  for  the  18 
years  from  1895  to  1913,  or  a  period 
3  3/5  times  as  long. 

The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  of  meat 
increased  by  one-half  in  each  period; 
animal  fats  and  oils  gained  by  one-fifth 
in  the  earlier  period,  but  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  war  period;  mutton  nearly 
doubled  in  the  earlier  period,  but  de¬ 
clined  about  one-half  in  the  later  one. 
or  to  the  original  quantity;  pork  gained 
only  one-tenth  in  the  18  years,  or  hard¬ 
ly  at  all,  yet  it  almost  doubled  in  the  five 
years. 

What  was  substantially  the  world’s 
export  meat  trade  of  the  surplus  coun¬ 
tries  in  1895  was  2,734,000,000  pounds,  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates;  by  1899.  the  quantity  had  risen 
to  3.537,000,000  pounds;  and  by  1913,  the 
year  before  the  World  War  began,  it 
was  4,101,000  OOu  pounds.  In  1918,  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  the  world’s  export 
meat  trade  was  6,460,000,000  pounds. 


Meat  Imports  Focused  by  War 

Distribution  of  the  world's  exports  of 
meat  was  naturally  greatly  changed  by 


war.  From  the  point  of  view  of  im¬ 
ports.  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had 
for  many  years  taken  62  per  cent.,  or 
more  of  the  world’s  total,  increased  its 
share  to  75.4  pei  cent,  in  1914,  and  re¬ 
ceived  70  per  cent,  in  1915  and  1916,  67 
per  cent,  in  1917,  and  69  per  cent,  in 
1918.  France’s  share  of  the  world’s 
meat  imports  increased  from  1,8  to  15.9 
per  cent,  from  1913  to  1918,  and  Italy  s 
from  2.1  to  10.3  per  cent.  The  three 
countries  named  took  68  per  cent.,  or 
two-thirds,  of  the  world’s  total  meat 
imports  in  1913,  and  95  per  cent,  in  1918, 
or  almost  the  entire  quantity. 

jiew  Sources  of  "World's  Meat  Supply 

Brazil,  China  and  British  South  Africa 
rose  to  some  prominence  during  the 
World  War  as  exporters  of  meat,  Brazil 
especially.  From  a  normal  export  of  1,- 
700,000  pounds  of  meat  from  Brazil  in 
1913  and  1914,  the  quantity  jumped  to 
94  000,000  pounds  in  1916,  to  230,000,000 
pounds  in  1917,  and  to  251,000,000  pounds 
in  1919  of  which  146,000,000  pounds  was 
beef,  46,000,000  pounds  pork,  and  59,000,- 
000  pounds  unidentified  meat, 

China  was  exporting  yearly  about  50,- 
000,000  to  65,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and 
pork  from  1912  to  1915.  The  quantity 
became  101,000,000  pounds  in  1917.  and 
rose  to  148,000,000  pounds  in  1919.  From 
British  South  Africa,  meat  exports, 
mostly  beef,  increased  from  about  500, 
000  pounds  at  the  time  the  war  began 
to  18,000,000  pounds  by  1916,  and  to  46,- 
500,000  pounds  by  1919. 

Beef  vs.  Pork 

The  war  changed  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  imports  of  pork  and  its  products 
from  29  per  cent,  of  all  meat  imports  in 
1912  and  1913  to  34  per  cent,  in  1916,  to 
40  per  cent,  in  1917,  and  to  50  per  cent, 
in  1918,  weighing  1,656,000,000  pounds. 
The  fraction  for  beef  was  about  47  per 
cent,  before  the  war',  and  it  fell  to  39 
per  cent,  by  1918.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  waf,  the  foreign  hog  had  become 
of  more  importance  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  than  the  foreign  steer 

France  increased  its  imports  of  beef 
relative  to  total  imports  of  meat  from 
45  per  cent,  in  1913  to  75  per  cent,  in 
1915,  after  which  year  the  fraction  de¬ 
fined  to  less  than  65  per  cent,  in  1918, 
nr  to  493,000,000  pounds. 


Predict  Diminished  Canned  Goods 
Pack  for  1921 

A  prophecy  of  a  40  per  cent,  pack  of 
canned  goods  this  year  was  the  opinion 
expressed  at  the  thirteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Goods 
Exchange  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received,  the  canned 
goods  industry  is  in  an  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  owing  to  the  unstable  prices  of 
commodities  that  enter  into  packing  as 
well  as  the  labor  situation.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  still 
has  large  quantities  of  canned  goods  on 
hand  that  are  being  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  periodically,  which  naturally  tends 
toward  upsetting  the  business  and 
makes  the  jobber  cautious  about  buying 
for  future  sales. 


Robert  Galr  Company  Moves  General 
Offices  to  Jiew  York 

The  Robert  Gair  Company,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  folding  paper  boxes,  shipping 
cases,  window  display  advertising,  etc., 
has  moved  its  general  offices  from  its 
Brooklyn  plant  to  the  new  Borden 
Building,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  change  makes  the  company’s 
headquarters  more  accessible  to  out-of- 
town  customers  who  visit  New  York. 


British  Inspection  of  Condensed 
Milk  Imports 

The  British  Minister  of  Health  has  re¬ 
cently  drawn  up  a  new  draft  of  regula¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  the  importation 
of  condensed  milk,  including  evaporated 
and  concentrated  milk,  but  excluding 
dried  milk.  The  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  pertain  only  to  con¬ 
densed  milk  imported  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  and  not  to  condensed  milk 
which  is  to  be  reexported  or  to  be  used 
only  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  regulations  have  not  yet 
been  officially  announced  it  is  believed 
that  the  British  Minister  of  Health  will 
issue  notice  of  their  enforcement  in  the 
near  future. 

Under  the  proposed  regulations  no 
person  in  England  or  Wales  can  import 
condensed  milk  for  human  consumption 
unless  the  composition  of  the  milk  com¬ 
plies  with  the  standards  set  forth  and 
unless  the  milk  is  contained  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  labeled  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
Samples  of  all  importations  of  condensed 
milk  will  be  taken  by  an  officer  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise  and  delivered  to  the 
Government  chemist  for  analysis.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis 
the  consignment  of  condensed  milk  from 
which  the  sample  was  taken  can  not  be 
removed  from  the  place  where  it  was 
deposited  without  the  written  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

Whenever  a  sample  of  condensed  milk 
intended  for  human  consumption  does 
not  comply  with  the  required  standards, 
or  whenever  the  milk  is  deposited  in  a 
ship  or  warehouse  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  regulations,  the  sanitary 
officer  or  the  officer  of  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise  may  serve  a  notice  on  the  master 
of  the  ship  or  the  importer  requiring 
that  the  consignment  shall  not  be  re¬ 
moved  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  sanitary  authority. 

The  first  schedule  of  the  regulations 
applies  to  standards  for  condensed  milk 
In  this  schedule  all  condensed  milk  must 
comply  with  one  of  the  following  stand¬ 
ards: 


Description 
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(1)  Full  cream,  unsweeteped  7.8  26.5 

(2)  Full  cream,  sweetened...  9.0  30.0 

(3)  Skimmed,  unsweetened . .  ..  20.0 

(4)  Skimmed,  sweetened .  26.0 

The  second  schedule  of  the  regulations 

applies  to  the  rules  with  respect  to  la¬ 
beling  the  condensed  milk.  An  entire 
copy  of  the  draft  regulations  as  made 
by  the  British  minister  of  health  will 
be  sent  to  anyone  interested  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  G-32621. 


Shelled  Peanuts  Reported  in  Fairly 
Active  Demand 

A  feature  of  the  peanut  movement 
this  season  has  been  the  genera'ly 
steady  demand  from  the  salting  trade 
for  shelled  peanuts  of  the  Spanish  vari¬ 
ety.  Manufacturers  of  peanut  butter 
have  not  had  so  heavy  a  business  as  the 
salters.  This  dullness  is  perhaps  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  marked  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  dairy  butter.  The  demand  from  the 
confectionery  trade  has  been  light  since 
the  holidays.  A  somewhat  better  in¬ 
quiry  has  developed  in  the  peanut  oil 
trade  but  the  demand  from  this  source 
is  comparatively  light.  Moreover, 
crushers  are  somewhat  reluctant  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  furnish  peanut 
oil  because  of  their  inability  to  dispose 
of  the  peanut  meal  and  cake  which  is 
left  after  the  oil  is  extracted. 
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Says  Jobber  Should  Operate  Chain  Stores 


R.  J.  Macdonald  of  Georgia  Association  Declares  Wholesale  Grocer  Is 

Logical  One  to  Run  Them 


In  an  analysis  of  the  chain-store  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  affects  the  -wholesale  grocer, 
R.  J.  Macdonald,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  that 
association  that,  “provided  chain  stores*, 
with  their  special  privilege  are  legiti¬ 
matized,  then  the  logical  person  to  oper¬ 
ate  them  is  the  wholesale  grocer."  This 
bulletin  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  reach  the  truth,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  look  at  every  proo- 
lem  we  have  to  face,  not  alone  from  our 
viewpoint,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
everyone  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
solution  and  outcome  of  the  matter  un¬ 
der  consideration.  If  we  look  at  the 
question  purely  from  our  own  side,  we 
are  not  only  apt,  but  will  reach  a  preju¬ 
diced  decision.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be 
fair  to  the  ‘other  fellow’  when  his  ideas 
are  different  from  ours.  However,  it 
is  not  impossible. 

“The  chain  store — which  we  have 
claimed  is  an  economic  wrong  because 
of  one  thing  only — its  special  privilege 
as  a  buyer  in  one  class,  the  wholesale 
class,  and  a  seller  in  another  class,  the 
retail  class — is  claimed  to  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  and  a  legitimate  method 
of  business  by  many  economists  today. 
Their  contention  is  that  there  is  a  field 
for  such  a  method  of  distribution  in  our 
congested  areas,  and  that  there  is  a 
more  economical  way  of  distributing 
foodstuffs,  and  does  supply  the  consumer 
where  it  operates  with  the  necessities 
of  life  at  a  less  price  than  through  the 
old  regular  channels  of  trade,  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  the  independent  retail  grocer. 

“We  shall  start  by  granting  that  this 
hypothesis  is  true.  Not  because  we  are 
convinced  it  is,  but  in  order  to  have  a 
common  ground  from  which  to  start  our 
study  of  the  question. 

“The  chain  store’s  weakness  is  in 
spreading  out.  As  long  as  it  confines 
its  operation  to  one  city — under  its  pres¬ 
ent  special  privilege — it  is  almost  im¬ 
pregnable,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  well 
managed.  In  their  anxiety  to  do  a 
larger  and  larger  volume,  in  their  anxi¬ 
ety  to  control  the  whole  situation,  many 
chain  stores  are  opening  branches  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  away  from  their  bases, 
and  each  branch,  instead  of  strengthen¬ 
ing,  is  weakening  their  organizations. 

“The  logical  operators  of  chain  stores 
are  our  present  wholesale  grocers.  They 
should  continue  to  be  wholesale  grocers, 
not  chain  stores,  but  should  have  chain 
stores  in  their  own  home  markets.  They 
then  could  continue  to  get  their  volume 
in  their  home  market,  and  this  volume 
w'ould  be  certain,  on  a  profitab’e  basis 
while  at  the  same  time,  because  of  this 
volume  at  home,  they  would  be  enab’ed 
to  fulfil  their  obligation  to  society  by 
serving  the  country  even  better  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  country  would  not  have  to 
pay  exorbitantly  for  the  city’s  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  the  chain  store,  and  the 
wholesale  grocers’  present  plants,  with 
all  their  machinery  for  handling  this 
class  of  business,  would  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  to  handle  it  in  this  way. 

“There  are  many  savings  which  would 
come  to  the  wholesale  grocer  by  his 
making  this  change.  His  trucking  ex¬ 
pense  could  be  greatly  reduced  as  he 
would  know  exactly  where  his  trucks 
would  have  to  go  each  day,  and  he  could 
adopt  ‘sidewalk  delivery’  to  his  own 
stores.  His  buying  power  would  be 
greater,  and  his  outlet  for  selling  his 
stock  would  be  much  improved,  as  it  is 
a  fact  that  goods  displayed  in  the  re¬ 
tail  store  are  half  sold.  His  turnover 
could  be  greatly  increased,  and  in  many 
other  ways  he  would  reap  a  benefit. 

“To  us,  therefore,  granting  the  chain 
store,  with  special  privilege,  has  come 


to  stay,  the  logical  and  only  method  of 
working  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  should  own  and  operate  a  system 
of  chain  stores  in  his  home  market,  if 
it  is  large  enough  to  justify  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  serve  his 
other  customers  to  better  advantage 
than  before.  Competition  will  thereby 
be  preserved  and  the  present  unfair 
competition  will  be  done  away  with.” 


Australian  Jams  Now  Largely 
Used  in  England 

According  to  recent  advices  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  war  has  been  the  making  of 
the  Australian  jam  industry.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  wartime  demand  for  Austra¬ 
lian  jams  is  apparent  in  the  official  fig¬ 
ures. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Australian 
jam  industry  the  success  of  the  export 
trade  was  spasmodic  and  possibilities 
of  a  lucrative  market  in  Great  Britain 
were  small  owing  to  the  powerful  com¬ 
petition  of  other  countries,  notably  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  the  Australian  export 
trade  in  jams  and  preserves  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  one. 


Wisconsin  Leads  in  Canned  Pea 
Industry 

More  than  $16,000,000  invested  in  the 
pea  canning  industry  of  Wisconsin  and 
an  output  of  peas  for  1919  worth  more 
than  $12,000,000.  place  Wisconsin  in  first 
rank  in  the  pea  canning  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin’s  1919  pack  of  peas  amount¬ 
ed  to  4,317,000  cases  or  over  103.600,000 
cans.  This  was  almost  one  can  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Pacts  from  22  factories  out  of 
88  plants  in  operation  during  1919  indi¬ 
cate  that  consumers  cannot  consider 
canned  peas  a  farm  product  only.  The 
average  cost  of  canning  over  30,000,000 
cans  of  peas  was  10.21  cents  each.  This 
was  distributed  among  farmers,  can 
manufacturers,  makers  of  box  parts,  and 
others  whose  services  were  required  in 
making  the  finished  product  from  the 
raw  materials. 

About  56.672  acres  were  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  peas  for  canning  in 
Wisconsin  in  1919  according  to  figures 
from  pea  canning  factories.  Pour-fifths 
of  this  land  was  owned  and  cultivated 
by  farmers;  one-fifth  was  owned  and 
cultivated  by  pea  canning  companies.  At 
a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre,  farmers 
had  $9,099,200  worth  of  land  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  peas,  while  the  canning 
companies  had  $2,235,200  worth  of  land 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Factories  sold  their  canned  peas  at 
an  average  price  of  $2.77  per  case  con¬ 
taining  two  dozen  No.  2  cans.  Out  ot 
the  11.53  cents  received  for  each  can  of 
peas,  the  farmer  or  grower  of  green  peas 
was  paid  3.04  cents,  cans  cost  2.62  cents, 
boxes  .6  cents,  all  other  factory  and 
selling  expenses  amounted  to  3.94  cents, 
and  profits  of  factories  before  income 
taxes  were  deducted,  averaged  1.32  cents. 


S.  W.  Rotli,  Publisher  Dead  of  Heart 
Failure 

S.  W.  Roth,  of  Chicago,  well  known  as 
a  publisher  of  grocery  trade  papers, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure;  fropi 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time  in  the  past.  Mr.  Roth  was  owner 
and  editor  of  “The  Wholesale  Grocer” 
and  “The  Retailer’s  Journal.” 


New  Contract  Forms  Completed 
by  Wholesalers 

The  contracts  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocer’s  Association 
has  completed  work  on  'the  new  canned 
food  contracts  form,  and  announces  that 
it  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
trade. 

A  large  number  of  forms  were  studied 
by  the  committee  in  its  work.  In  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  heavy  demand,  a  large 
order  has  been  placed  with  the  printers 
for  pads  of  forms,  so  that  an  original 
and  a  duplicate  of  the  contract  can  be 
made  at  one  time.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  the  forms. 

As  set  forth  in  the  new  contract, 
terms  will  be  as  follows:  "70  per  cent 
payment  against  draft,  five  days’  sight, 
less  2  per  cent,  and  balance  on  arrival, 

nmpt  examination  and  approval;  or  all 
cash,  less  1%  per  cent.,  five  days  after 
car  is  available  for  examination;  or 
thirty  days  net;  buyer’s  option.” 

The  certificate  of  car  loading  as  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  contract  is  as  follows: 

“(Carbon  copy  to  be  presented  with 
invoice  to  save  loss  and  damage  claims 
and  deduction). 

“The  undersigned  hereby  certify  to 
the  following  service: 

“We  have’ 

“Inspected  car  No. - for  leaky  roof, 

walls  and  doors,  nails,  bolt  heads, 
blocks  and  braces  that  might  injure  con¬ 
tents,  and  we  have  protected  against 
them. 

“Cleaned  car  of  dirt,  filth,  oils  and 
grease,  or  have  covered  same  to  pro¬ 
tect  contents  loaded  by  us. 

"Sealed  all  containers  in  accordance 
with  the  classification,  outside  flap* 
meeting,  boxes  square  and  true  and  flaps 
thoroughly  sealed  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face.  Wooden  cases  have  solid  or  close¬ 
ly  fitting  sides,  ends,  tops  and  bottoms 
securely  fastened  and  no  broken  parts 
exposing  contents. 

"Loaded  the  contents  with  cans  on  end, 
spaced  the  rows  to  fit  the  car  walls 
snugly  in  width  and  length,  with  no 
space  between  rows  or  tiers. 

“Braced  boxesV.oaded  above  the  grain 
lining  and  braced  boxes  in  uneven  rows 
and  boxes  forming  incomplete  top  lay¬ 
ers  and  boxes  about  car  doors  to  avoid 
shifting  and  rubbing.  (Bracing  while 
especially  important  on  long  hauls,  ia 
needed  on  all  cars  on  account  of  switch¬ 
ing.!” 

West  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Re- 
Elect  Officers 

One  hundred  and  fifty  wholesale-  gro¬ 
cers,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
State,  attended  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  at  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va„  and  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year. 

W.  C.  McConnaughey,  of  Parkersburg, 
was  re-elected  president,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  Treas¬ 
urer,  J,  B.  Stevenson,  Huntington;  Vice- 
president,  E.  E.  Wagner,  Wheeling;  E.  S. 
Moore,  Parkersburg;  Robert  Morris, 
Clarksburg;  William  Gulland,  Elkins; 
J.  W.  Hubbard,  Charleston;  J.  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bluefield;  and  C.  A.  Miller.  Mar- 
tinsburg 


Will  Introduce  Canned  Green  Turtle  in 
East 

The  California  Pacific  Sea  Pood  Com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  make  permanent  its 
temporary  offices  at  105  Hudson  Street, 
New  York,  and  under  the  direction  of 
W.  E.  Walker,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  carry  on  an  intensive  campaign 
in  the  East  in  an  endeavor  to  so  popu¬ 
larize  canned  gree>n  turtle  that  it  will 
replace  mock  turtle. 


Nncoa  Rutter  Company  Moves 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company,  refiner  of 
edible  nut  oils  and  churner  of  nut  rhar- 
garin,  announces  its  removal  from  the 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  to  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Declares  Shortage  of 
Sugar  A  Myth 

Never  Was  Any  Real  Scarcity, 
Says  C.  A.  Spreckels 

There  never  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar 
in  this  country,  according  to  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  president  Federal  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  but  during  the  period 
of  the  Food  Administration,  the  price  of 
sugar  is  said  to  hav.e  been  held  up  oy 
manipulation  and  artificial  measures. 
There  was  always  a  surplus  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  and  a  scarcity  in 
others.  While  New  York  suffered  from 
a  so-called  sugar  shortage,  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West  were  glutted. 

“The  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country 
is  the  largest  ever  recorded,  there  being 
a  surplus  of  over  1,000,000  tons  in  ware¬ 
houses,”  said  Mr.  Spreckels.  “It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  the  ports  of  Cuba  there 
are  1,000,000  tons  stored.  Mills  are  still 
grinding,  and  the  weekly  accumulation 
down  there  is  over  100,000  tons. 

“This  country  is  full  up  of  sugar,  and 
I  beljeve  there  are  about  500,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  unsold  at  the  present  time. 
I  believe  the  carry  over  at  the  end  of 
this  year  will  be  even  greater  than  last 
year.  The  European  demand  for  sugar 
is  a  myth.  Some  European  nations 
couldn’t  buy  sugar  if  they  wanted  to, 
as  they  have  no  money. 

“The  beet  sugar  growing  countries  are 
increasing  their  sowings.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  Germany  has  increased 
its  sowing  18  per  cent.,  Holland  10  per 
cent,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  8  per  cent. 
With  these  new  crops  coming  along  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  fairly  well  supplied  with 
sugar, 

“An  effort  was  made  to  stimulate  buy¬ 
ing  of  sugar  by  statements  that  pro¬ 
hibition  would  increase  consumption.  It 
was  said  that  consumption  would  reach 
at  least  5,000,000  tons.  The  latest  figures 
prove  that  prohibition  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  sugar  consumption. 

“Sugar  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  only  4,084,000  tons,  as 
contrasted  with  -4,067,000  tons  in  1919. 
The  slight  increase  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  increase  in  our  popula¬ 
tion.” 


Improving  Conditions  in  Meat 
Packing  Industry 

If  the  tone  of  trade  in  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry  is  any  barometer  of 
changes  in  general  industrial  conditions, 
American  business  can  find  some  cause 
for  encouragement  in  April  develop¬ 
ments. 

These  developments  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  facts- 

1.  Packers  do  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  many  products  are  selling  below 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  plus  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  expenses,  but — 

2.  Some  European  countries  which 
for  months  past  practically  had  confined 
their  buying  to  purchases  from  stocks 
already  abroad  ordered  meats  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  America. 

3.  The  British  demand  assumed  some¬ 
what  larger  proportions,  but  the  effect 
of  the  heavy  stocks  of  meats  held  by 
the  British  for  some  time  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  English  industrial  sit¬ 
uation  reasserted  their  influence,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  trade  slack¬ 
ened. 

4.  Hides  began  to  move  into  market 
channels.  Hide  quotations  ceased  to  be 
merely  nominal  figures.  Although  the 
trade  in  hides  almost  ceased  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  its  revival  bore  witness 
to  the  improvement  in  the  shoe  indus¬ 
try — an  improvement  in  which  other  in¬ 
dustries  will  inevitably  share. 


5.  The  Southern  demand  for  pork  ex¬ 
hibited  a  decided  improvement. 

6.  Although  wholesale  beef  prices 
declined  still  further  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  the  trade  later  showed  im¬ 
provement  and  the  demand  was  broader 
— a  good  sign  for  American  industry  as 
a  whole. 

7.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
traders  have  ceased  to  be  afraid  to  buy; 
that  there  has  been,  to  a  degree  at  lease, 
a  restoration  of  confidence  and  a  con¬ 
viction  that  values  are  stabilizing. 

If  these  factors  have  significance  out¬ 
side  of  the  meat  industry,  they  mean  a 
great  deal  to  all  businesses  dealing  in 
necessaries  and  perhaps  indicate,  though 
more  remotely,  a  favorable  prospect  for 
industries  producing  commodities  which 
are  not  absolute  essentials. 


Allied  Packers,  Inc.,  Readjustment 
Plan  Ready 

A  readjustment  committee  has  com- 
nleted  plans  calling  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  capitalization  and  financial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Allied  Packers,  Inc. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  company  shall 
amend  its  certificate  of  incorporation  so 
to  authorize  stock  and  securities  in 
place  of  those  now  outstanding  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Eight  million  dollar  first  mort¬ 
gage  and  collateral  trust  convertible 
sinking  fund  8  per  cent  gold  bonds,  $S,- 
000,000  prior  preference  preferred  stock, 
$6,250,000  preferred  stock  and  200,000 
shares  common  stock  without  nominal 
or  par  value. 

The  statement  by  the  committee 
noints  out  that  since  the  Allied  Packers, 
Inc.,  was  organized  up  to  February  26, 
1921,  a  deficit  of  about  $4,000,000  has 
been  sustained  and  the  shrinkage  in  its 
quick  -ts-ois  over  ;ni  above  current  lia¬ 
bilities  indicates  that  there  may  be  ear- 
lv  default  covenants  of  the  company  con¬ 
tained  in  the  trust  indenture  securing 
its  debentures  and  that  this  condition 
may  prevent  it  from  obtaining  the  bank¬ 
ing  loans  and  credits  required  for  the 
adequate  and  continued  operation  of  its 
properties. 

The  Al’ied  Packers,  Inc.,  was  incor 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
representing  a  merger  either  through 
purchase  of  capital  stock  or  acquisition 
of  physical  properties  of  the  assets  and 
business  of  the  following  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  packing  house  business: 
Parker,  Webb  &  Co..  Detroit:  C.  Klinck 
Packing  Company,  Buffalo;  F.  Schenck 
&  Sons  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Mat- 
thews-Blackwell,  Ltd.  (new  Canadian 
Packing  Company.  Ltd.);  W.  S.  Forbes, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Macon  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Batchelder  &  Snyder 
Company.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles 
Wolff  Packing  Company,  Topeka.  Kan. 

The  president  of  the  concern  is  J.  A. 
Hawkinson.  of  Chicago 

Condensed  Milk  Moving  Slowly; 
Evaporated  Is  Active 

Manufacturers  of  evaporated  milk  re¬ 
port  conditions  to  be  greatly  improved 
for  that  commodity.  The  reduction  of 
unsold  stocks  of  approximately  44  per 
cent,  on  April  1,  as  compared  with  March 
1,  and  an  increase  in  unfilled  orders  of 
279  per  cent,  confirms  this  report.  Price 
of  evaporated  milk  during  March  showed 
little  change,  with  a  range  of  $4.42  to  $6 
•’nd  an  average  price  of  $5.61  per  case. 
Unsweetened  evaporated  whole  milk,  in 
bulk,  sold  at  $9.62  per  cwt.,  while  un¬ 
sweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk 
sold  for  $5.06.  The  exports  of  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  during  March,  1921,  were  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  pounds  less  than  in 
March,  1920,  when  the  amount  exported 
amounted  to  19.318.000  pounds.  Of  the 
shipments  during  March.  1921,  5,750.000 
went  to  Germany,  3.500,000  to  Poland 
and  Danzig,  and  nearly  8,500,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  market  for  sweetened  condensed 
milk  has  been  distinctly  draggv,  both 
fr>r  bulk  and  case  goods.  LTnsold  stocks 
of  case  goods  in  the  hands  of  manufac¬ 


turers  were  reduced  41  per  cent,  during 
the  month  of  March,  but  on  April  1  the 
unfilled  orders  were  practically  nil  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  sweetened 
condensed  case  goods  ranged  from  $5.25 
to  $10  per  case  during  April,  with  an 
average  of  $7.97  which  was  7  cents  per 
case  less  than  the  average  price  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  There  has  been  a  very  limited 
demand  for  sweetened  condensed  bulk 
goods  and  the  range  in  prices  has  been 
rather  wide.  The  average  price  for  the 
month  of  March  for  sweetened  condens¬ 
ed  whole  milk,  in  bulk,  was  $11.79  per 
cwt.,  with  sweetened  condensed  skim¬ 
med  milk  selling  at  $6.75  per  cwt.  The 
downward  trend  in  the  price  of  sugar 
should  help  out  the  manufacturers  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk.  Exports  of 
condensed  milk  during  March  were  29,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  one-third  the  exports 
for  the  same  month  during  1920. 


Olive  Oil  Importers  Oppose  Tariff 

In  a  protest  against  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  tariff  on  olive  oil,  twenty-five 
of  the  leading  importers  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  presided  over  by  R.  U.  Dela- 
phenha,  of  R.  U.  Delaphenha  &  Company, 
New  York,  met  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  to  open  the  fight  against  an 
advance  in  duties. 

The  proposed  increase  would  raise  the 
tariff  on  imported  olive  oil  from  20  cents 
to  50  and  75  cents  a  gallon,  and  it  was 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  base  cannot  be  continued,  the  in¬ 
crease  should  be  small,  and  in  no  event 
greater  than  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Delaphenha  said:  “The  question  is, 
is  the  tariff  a  political  or  an  economic 
issue?  If  it  is  a  political  matter,  our 
complaints  and  protests  are  futile,  and 
if  it  is  an  economic  issue,  then  there 
is  no  excuse  for  giving  protection  to  an 
industry  that  cannot  hope  to  care  for 
this  nation’s  needs  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  must  have  foreign  olive  oil 
and  if  a  higher  duty  is  put  thereon  It 
can  only  mean  that  the  consumer  will 
have  to  pay  the  difference. 

“We  have  trouble  enough  in  selling 
olive  oil  at  present  low  prices.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  propagandists,  for  a 
higher  tariff  on  olive  oil  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country  is  $1.63  a 
gallon,  against  an  average  of  98  cents 
a  gallon  in  Europe.  These  figures  can 
be  refuted,  but  it  is  not  an  important 
point  at  issue.  The  fact  remains  that 
California  cannot  supply  the  country’s 
needs.  Moreover,  many  sardine  packers 
have  complained  that  they  cannot  use 
domestic  olive  oil  in  canning  and  their 
demand  has  been  for  Spanish,  Italian, 
Grecian  and  North  African  oils.” 


War  Finance  Corporation  Will  Finance 
California  Packing  Exports 

Announcement  has  been  made  from 
Washington  that  the  War  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  prepared  to  make  advances 
for  financing  exports  of  California  pack¬ 
ing  products.  Banks  in  that  State  have 
been  advised,  the  corporation  said  that 
applications  for  advances  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  prompt  shipment 
against  deferred  payments;  for  future 
shipment  within  a  reasonable  time 
against  either  prompt  or  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  after  arrival  of  the  goods  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  where  goods  are  under 
definite  contract  for  sale,  and  prompt 
‘’hipment  to  warehouses  in  foreign  dis¬ 
tributing  points,  to  be  held  there  for 
account  of  American  exporters  and 
bankers  for  marketing  out  of  ware¬ 
houses. 


Unable  to  Market  Vermont  Maple  Syrup 

Producers  of  maple  sugar  in  Franklin 
County,  Vermont,  have  met  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attempting  to  market  their  com¬ 
modity  at  more  than  60  to  75  cents  a 
gallon  in  barrel  lots,  and  the  banks  are 
offering  financial  assistance  to  tide  them 
over  until  a  suitable  market  can  be 
found. 
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New  Canned  Goods 
Contract  Adopted 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
Presents  New  Form  to  Canners 

The  contract  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  submitted  to  its  members  a  new 
form  of  contract,  which  it  suggests  be 
used  in  making  all  purchases  from  can¬ 
ners,  and  the  chief  feature  of  which  lies 
in  the  clause  governing  future'  deliver¬ 
ies.  Besides  providing  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  all  canned  goods  bought  for 
future  delivery,  the  contract  places  an 
absolute  check  on  all  deliveries  by  pro¬ 
viding  that: 

“Seller  agrees  to  provide  for  sufficient 
acreage  on  basis  average  crop  yield  to 
cover  all  goods  sold.  If  causes  beyond 
sellers’  control  prevent  full  delivery, 
buyer  will  accept  75  per  cent  delivery, 
with  all  other  buyers  of  same  grades. 
If  seller  does  not  make  75  per  cent  de¬ 
livery,  he  shall  pay  buyer  an  amount 
equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  price  for  each 
1  per  cent  reduction  below  75  per  cent 
of  total  quantity  herein  purchased,  but 
in  no  case  shall  delivery  be  less  than 
50  per  cent.” 

The  contract  further  provides  that: 

“Goods  sold  for  future  delivery  shall 
be  shipped  during  packing  season,  or 
not  later  than  30  days  after  packing  sea¬ 
son  closes. 

“Buyers  shall  have  privilege  of  re¬ 
ducing  quantity  to  75  per  cent  of  total 
quantity  herein,  provided  he  mails  sell¬ 
er  written  notice  before  packing  season 
opens.” 

Special  guarantees  asked  of  the  sell¬ 
ers  provide:  “Seller  shall  ship  in  bright 
merchantable  cans. 

“Goods  sold  before  or  during  packing 
season  are  guaranteed  against  spoils, 
swells,  leaks  and  springers,  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  of  following  year.  Subject  to 
requirements  of  food  and  sanitation 
laws,  and  except  for  cans  cut.  spoils, 
swells,  leaks  and  springers  shall  be  held 
subject  to  sellers’  order.  S'ellers  shall 
reimburse  buyer  at  contract  price  for 
spoils,  swells,  leaks  and  springers. 

“Goods  sold  after  packing  season  are 
guaranteed  against  spoils,  swells,  leaks, 
and  springers  to  September  1,  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  sale,  provided,  however,  that 
such  guaranty  shall  in  every  case  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  six  months  after  date 
of  sale.” 

The  usual  label  allowance  is  Contain¬ 
ed  in  the  revised  contract. 

Packing  is  also  provided  for,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Shipment  shall  be  made  in  well 
nailed,  standard  wooden  cases,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  contract;  all 
cases  and  containers  shall  comply  with 
tariff  schedules  filed  with  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.” 

Liability  is  provided  for  by  “In  case 
of  destruction  of  business  property  or 
either  party  by  fire  or  other  accident, 
contract  may  be  canceled  upon  prompt 
written  notice  to  the  other  party.  In 
case  of  partial  loss  to  seller’s  property 
undamaged  portion  of  goods  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  pro  rata  on  unfilled  contracts.” 

“All  disputes  arising  under  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  arbitrated  in  the  usual 
manner,  un’ess  there  is  a  regular  arbi¬ 
tration  committee  appointed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
and  National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried 
Fruit  Brokers’  Association,  and  indors¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  district  in  which  the  dis¬ 
pute  arises,  and  then  by  three  members 
of  such  arbitration  board.  Decision  of 
the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  bind  • 
ing;  the  cost  of  arbitration  to  be  paid 
by  the  loser.” 


In  submitting  the  contract,  W,  L. 
Juhring,  chairman  of  the  ’contract  com¬ 
mittee,  wrote. 

“We  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  as  well  as  al¬ 
lied  trades,  that  this  contract  form  has 
been  drawn  most  carefully,  after  due 
deliberation  and  extensive  consultation 
with  representative  wholesale  grocers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

“We  believe  that  this  contract  will  De 
so  generally  accepted,  as  fair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller,  that  it  will  furnish  an 
acceptable  and  practicable  basis  for  ne¬ 
gotiation  between  the  great  majority  of 
buyers  and  sellers  for  the  canning  pack. 

“The  contract  committee  has  made  an 
exhaustive  survey  for  suggestions  and 
has  studied  a  large  number  of  forms. 
The  sound  and  the  fair  ideas  have  been 
adopted  and  consolidated  into  this  sim¬ 
ple,  straightforward  suggestion.  Indi¬ 
vidual  wholesale  grocers  can  use  this 
form  or  reject  it  as  it  suits  their  best 
judgment.  It  is  only  intended  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  helpful  suggestion.  It  is  issued 
without  any  booming  of  guns,  because 
this  office  believes  that  all  results  must, 
ultimately,  stand  the  test  of  practical 
experience.  This  contract,  we  believe, 
will  do  that. 

“We  strongly  urge  wholesale  grocers 
to  study  this  form  carefully  in  all  its 
details.  Remember  that  it  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  moment’s  thought  nor  of 
one  brain. 

“The  national  association  regrets  that 
certain  developments  made  it  impractic¬ 
able  to  issue  a  contract  form  endorsed 
by  the  national  association  of  the  can¬ 
ners  and  the  national  association  of  the 
grocers.” 


To  Refine  Vegetable  Oils  in  Brewery 

The  Pocono  Food  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  idle  brewery  at  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  and  will  convert  it  to  a  plant  for 
the  refining  of  vegetable  oils.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  refinery  will  be  in  op¬ 
eration  in  about  four  months. 


Camly  Makers  to  Consider  Co-operative 
Advertising 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Confec¬ 
tioners’  Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  23  to  30, 
plans  for  a  national  candy  advertising 
campaign  will  be  outlined.  The  plans 
for  this  co-operative  campaign,  intended 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  candy, 
call  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 


May  Advertise  New  Trademarked  Con¬ 
densed  Milk 

Advertising  of  branded  condensed  milk 
and  evaporated  milk  is  contemplated  by 
the  Rogers  Milk  Products  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  which  has  been  recently 
formed  to  take  over  the  Rogers  Milk 
Corporation. 

The  Rogers  Milk  Corporation  with 
plants  at  Pulaski  and  Boonville,  N.  Y., 
has  for  some  time  manufactured  sweet¬ 
ened  and  unsweetened  milk  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  which  has  been  sold  to 
wholesalers  who  sold  the  products  large¬ 
ly  under  their  own  private  labels. 

The  officers  of  the  Rogers  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Inc.,  the  new  company, 
are:  Charles  Rogers,  president;  A.  C. 
Bragaw,  vice-president,  and  F.  C,  Jer¬ 
ome,  secretary-treasurer. 

George  S.  Applegarth  is  advertising 
manager. 

Tri-State  Wholesalers  Elect  R.  L. 
Montgomery  President 

Among  a  number  of  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  & 
Delaware  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  convention,  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  was  one  favoring  prepay¬ 
ment  of  freight  upon  goods  sold  upon  a 
delivered  basis.  The  association  declar¬ 
ed  against  larger  trade  discounts  on 
manufactured  products,  approved  plans 


adopted  by  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  to  protect  jobbers'  stocks  on  a  fall 
ing  market,  and  affirmed  emphatic  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  discount-for-cash  system. 

In  further  resolutions  submitted  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Hugh  D.  Trout  of 
Trenton  was  chairman,  the  association 
indorsed  efforts  of  the  Near  Bast  relief 
to  place  “silent  salesmen”  coin  collect¬ 
ing  posters  in  every  grocery  store,  re¬ 
affirmed  approval  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  strongly  op¬ 
posed  a  gross  sales  or  turnover  tax,  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  restoration  of  weekly  settle¬ 
ments  for  freight  bills,  and  requested 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  instruct  members  that  all 
sales  made  by  their  representatives 
shall  bear  upon  the  sales  slip  the  price 
at  which  the  article  is  sold. 

Robert  L.  Montgomery,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  elected  president.  The  other 
officers  named  are:  William  A.  Han- 
ningan,  of  J.  D.  Sisler  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  first  vice  president;  Edward  J. 
Morris,  Reading  Wholesale  Grocery  Co., 
second  vice  president;  Henry  G.  Black- 
well,  Trenton,  third  vice  president; 
Charles  Y.  Fox,  of  Githens,  Rexsamer  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  treasurer,  and 
Alvin  M.  Graves,  Philadelphia,  secretary- 
general- manager. 

In  his  speech,  advocating  that  aii 
manufacturers  sell  through  jobbers. 
President  Montgomery  said: 

“Five  hundred  million  dollars  spent 
for  specialty  sales  work  by  the  food  in 
dustry  of  the  United  States  in  1920  is  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  large  ce 
real  mills.  This  is  equivalent  to  25”  per 
cent,  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan.  This  tax 
is  too  heavy  for  the  manufacturers  of 
food  products  to  expect  the  consuming 
public  to  pay.  It  is  not  sound  business 
and  will  eventually  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  Something  is  dead  wrong.  Lei 
me  make  a  prediction.  If  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  food  products  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  wholesale  grocers — and 
when  I  say  ‘wholesale  grocer’  I  mean  as 
defined  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  this  association — to  make  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit  on  his  product,  thus  securing 
the  co-operation  instead  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  this  very  important  factor  in 
the  distribution,  the  cost  for  specialty 
work  could  be  cut  in  half  and  still  se¬ 
cure  as  large  a  volume. 

“If  the  retail  grocers  come  to  realize 
that  a  $500,000,000  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
products  he  buys  from  the  specialty 
salesman  and  that  the  chain  stores  do 
not  pay  this  tax — they  using  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  specialty  men  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  case — the  specialty  man 
will  be  about  as  welcome  as  the  man 
with  smallpox. 

“Direct  selling  is  the  common  talk  of 
the  day  and  yet  the  manufacturer  in  no 
instance  has  been  able  to  eliminate  one 
item  of  expense.  He  has  simply  consti¬ 
tuted  himself  as  both  manufacturers  and 
jobber,  and  neither  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  nor  retailer  has  been  benefited,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Direct  selling  is 
about  as  logical  as  to  attempt  to  supply 
each  house  with  water  through  a  sep¬ 
arate  water  pipe  run  from  the  source 
of  supply.” 


Oklahoma  Wholesale  Grocers  Did 
$100,000,000  in  1920 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Oklahoma  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  annual  sales  of  the 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  Oklahoma, 
for  the  year  1920.  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  $100,000,000.  Last  year  these 
houses  handled  1,500,000  bags  of  sugar. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  Harvard  University 
prove  that  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  last  year  earned  approximately 
2  per  cent,  clear,  it  was  said. 

Thirty-five  out  of  the  eighty-seven 
wholesale  grocers  in  Oklahoma  were 
present.  A  general  demand  for  lower 
freight  rates  was  voiced. 
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Food  Industries  Show  Large  Expansion 


Chocolate  and  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  Production  Greatly  Increase,  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Census  Reports 


A  tremendous  growth  in  the  choco¬ 
late  industry  is  indicated  by  the  prelim¬ 
inary  report  just  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  giving  the  results  of  the  1919 
census.  While  the  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  devoted  to  the  production  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa  products  only  in¬ 
creased  from  36  in  1914  to  48  in  1919,  the 
value  of  products  increased  from  $35,- 
712,810  to  $129,258,296,  an  increase  of 
287.1  per  cent. 

In  1919,  fourteen  establishments  were 
located  in  New  York,  ten  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  eight  in  New  Jersey,  six  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  four  in  California,  two  in 
Ohio,  and  one  each  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Vermont  and  Connecticut. 

The  results  of  the  1919  census  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement, 
which  is  merely  preliminary  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  correction  should  changes  be 
found  necessary. 

1919 


Number  of  establishments... 

Value  of  products  . 

Chocolate  cakes  sweetened 

and  unsweetened  . 

Chocolate  liquor  and  coating 
Chocolate  (including  milk 

chocolate)  . 

Cocoa  (including  powdered 

cocoa  in  cans)  . 

Cocoa  butter  . 

Other  chocolate  and  cocoa 

products  . 

All  other  products  . 


48 

$139,258,296 


51,186.769 

35,841,651 

11,894,551 

23,764,691 

13,736,683 

277  907 
2,556.044 


Growth  in  Beet  Sugar  Production 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and 
products  also  shows  a  tremendous 
growth  for  the  five-year  period  elapsing 
between  censuses,  an  increase  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  plants  being  reported  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  products  of  more 
than  eighty-six  and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  138.2  per  cent.  A  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  report  is  that  the  quantity 
of  beet  sugar  produced  in  1919  was 
sixty  million  pounds  less  than  in  1919, 
but  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  was  nearly  eighty  million  dol¬ 
lars  greater. 

Of  the  85  establishments  in  operation 
in  1919,  there  were  16  establishments 
each  in  Michigan  and  Utah;  14  in  Colo¬ 
rado;  10  in  California;  8  in  Idaho;  5  in 
Ohio;  4  each  in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin, 
and  one  each  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Minnesota,  Montana,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Wyoming. 

Following  is  the  preliminary  report 
issued  by  the  bureau,  giving  compara¬ 
tive  figures  for  the  years  1914  and  1919: 


Number  of  establishments 
Total  value  of  products... 
Sugar; 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Granulated — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Raw — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Molasses: 

Gallons  . 

Value  . 

Pulp: 

Tons  . 

Value  . 

Dried — 

Tons  . 

Value  . 

Moist — 

Tons  . 

Value  . 

All  other  products,  value. 
(1)  Not  reported  in  1914. 


Onne  Sugar  Also  Shows  Growth 

An  increase  of  twenty-one  establish¬ 
ments  and  thirty-six  million  dollars  in 


the  value  of  the  product  was  recorded 
for  the  cane  sugar  industry.  As  in  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  most  of  the  increase 
was  in  the  value  of  the  sugar  produced, 
the  quantity  in  1919  being  nearly  sev¬ 
enty-nine  million  pounds  less  than  five 
years  previous. 

Of  the  202  establishments  operating  in 
1919,  189  of  them  were  located  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  six  in  South  Carolina,  three  in 
Florida,  two  in  Georgia,  and  one  each  in 
Mississippi  and  Texas.  Details  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  two  census  years  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Total  for  the  industry 
Number  of  establishments 
Sugar — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Refined — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Clarified — 

Pounds  . . 

Value  . 

Raw — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Brown — 

Pounds  . 

Value  . 

Molasses: 

Gallons  . 

Value  . 

Sirup: 

Gallons  . 

Value  . 

All  other  products,  value. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Peanuts  During 
Month  of  March 

The  United  States  imported  4. 748, 136 
pounds  of  peanuts  valued  at  $199,411 
during  the  month  of  March,  compared 
with  2,374,821  pounds,  valued  at  $127,- 
201,  during  February.  During  the  same 
month  1,570,186  pounds  of  domestic  pea¬ 
nuts  valued  at  $106,879  were  exported, 
compared  with  1.429,786  pounds  valued 
at  $100,658  during  February.  Canada 
furnished  the  most  important  market  for 
American  peanuts,  taking  1,394,535 
pounds  during  March. 

Most  of  the  peanuts  imported  into 
this  country  during  March  w'ere  shelled. 
Of  the  total  importation  4,386,220  pounds 
were  shelled  and  361,916  pounds  were 
not  shelled.  Japan  furnished  3,885,100 
pounds  of  the  shelled  and  215. 652  pounds 


1919 

85 

$149,155,892 

1914 

60 

$62,605,210 

1.426,891,315 

$138,099,693 

1,486.947.817 

$58,590,466 

1.421.914.425 

$137,852,387 

1  478,466,899 
$58,351,324 

4,976,890 

$247,306 

8  480,918 
$239,142 

18.S41.429 
$2,364  563 

26,461,291 

$1,536,192 

2,082.531 

$5,798,412 

(1) 

$2,094,863 

976,501 
$4,829  568 

(1) 

$1,510,759 

1.106.030 
$96S.844 
$2,893  224 

(1) 

$584,104 

$383,689 

of  the  unshelled.  China,  501.120  shelled 
and  109,075  unshelled,  and  Hongkong, 
37,189  unshelled.  About  37,911  pounds 
of  the  imported  unshelled  peanuts  were 
re-exported  to  Canada. 


Secretary  Hoover  Suggests  Food 
Marketing  Board 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  has 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  national 
food  marketing  board  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  existing  Bureau  of  Markets  as 
its  executive  arm. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Capper  of  Kan¬ 
sas  the  Secretary  outlined  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  such  a  board  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  regulations  or  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  produce  exchanges  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  undermine  the 
very  necessary  process  of  hedging,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  control  that  type 
of  speculation  which  is  able  through 
powerful  drives  on  the  market  to  crush 
the  weak  holder  of  grain  and  force  him 
upon  the  market. 

This  function,  the  Secretary  said. 


Production — 


1919 

202 

$57,741,320 

1914 

181 

$21,635,373 

450,955,838  - 
$46,659,085 

529,601,993 

$18,947,683 

71,627,346 

$9,547,378 

107,187,416 

$4,228,860 

258,293,878 

$26,563,156 

182,149,649 

$6,742,266 

113,154,404 

$9,898,958 

229,646,354 

$7,615,147 

7,880,210 

$649,593 

10.618,b74 

$361,410 

20  058,248 
$4,868,740 

20,675,260 

$2,021,517 

6.739,978 

$4,189,199 

$2,024,296 

2,420,633 

$609,696 

$56,477 

could  be  performed  better  through  such 

a  board  than  by  direct  fixed  legislation. 

Other  services  to  be  performed  by  the 
proposed  board.  Secretary  Hoover  said, 
would  be  the  determination  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  facts  as  to  distribution  and  prices 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  warehouse  practices  with  re¬ 
spect  to  grain  and  other  less  perishable 
agriculture  produce. 


Packing  Merger  has  Assets  of  $107000,000 

Ten  million  dollar  assets  result  from 
the  combination  of  two  companies,  the 
Van  Camp  Packing  Company  and  the 
Louisville  Food  Products  Company,  the 
merger  of  the  two  being  practically 
complete. 

The  merged  company  will  operate  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Van  Camp  Packing 
Company,  with  main  offices  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  W.  G.  Irwin,  of  Columbus,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Van  Camp  company,  will 
presumably  head  the  new  organization. 
The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  be¬ 
sides  its  main  factory,  has  branch  estab¬ 
lishments  at  Martinsville,  Plainfield, 
Crawfordsville  and  Elwood,  Ind.;  Mat- 
toon,  Ill.,  and  Watertown,  Algoma,  Saw¬ 
yer,  Wis. ;  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Bryan,  O. 
The  Louisville  Food  Products  Company 
has  four  factories  in  that  city,  its  hold¬ 
ings  covering  about  twenty-seven  acres. 


$10,000,000  Libby,  McNeil  A  Libby  Bond 
Issue 

A  banking  syndicate  composed  of  the 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago, 
Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Illinois  Trust  Company  and  Con¬ 
tinental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago,  is  offering  $10,000,000 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  ten  year,  7  per 
cent,  mortgage  bonds.  The  mortgage  is 
against  property  having  a  value  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $24,000,000.  Net  tangible 
assets  of  the  company  are  stated  as 
$70,000,000  and  net  current  assets  as 
$18,000,000.  The  bonds  are  offered  at 
9594  to  yield  7^4  per  cent. 
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Amy  Smith  says: 

“I  find  Moxley’s  Mar¬ 
garine  gives  excellent 
results  in  cooking,  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it  on  com 
bread,  biscuits  and 
cakes.” 

“I  have  also  served  it 
for  table  use  and  think 
only  an  expert  could  de¬ 
tect  it  from  a  good  grade 
of  butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head  of  the  Cook¬ 
ery  Department  of  the  great  Woman’s 


magazine,  “Today’s  Housewife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pasteurized  into 
purity  in  every  ingredient. 


Don’t  Spend  Elevator  Money 
To  Do  Lower  at  or  Work 

It  takes  power  to  lift  incoming  goods.  Out¬ 
going  goods  will  handle  themselves  by  gravity. 
Elevator  upkeep  and  operator’s  wages  are 
wasted  in  lowering  packages. 

DISCHARGE  YOUR  ELEVATOR  MAN 

Lowerator  saves  wages  and  upkeep.  Takes 
goods  to  shipping  platform  from  any  floor.  Goods 
unload  themselves.  No  hanging,  racking  or 
breakage  as  in  spiral  chutes. 

NO  OPERATOR  NO  DELAY 
NO  POWER 

Speeds  up  your  shipping  room— acts  as  a 
pacemaker— no  waiting  on  floors  for  ele¬ 
vator-does  the  work  of  four  elevators  at 
a  fraction  of  the  expense.  Easily  installed 
in  your  present  building.  It  is  used  in 
many  food  manufacturing  plants  and 
wholesale  grocery  houses. 

Send  for  full  information  and  list  of 
nationally  known  users  —  many  in  your 
line. 

LOWERATOR  COMPANY 
116  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


DR 

a  machine  ~NOT  A  CHUTE 


c/Imehcas  Most  Famous  Dosser  f 


JELL-0  is  Always  Ready 

“One  of  the  prime  men 
its  of  JelhO  is  that  it  is 
always  ready.  With  a 
package  of  JelhO  on  the 
emergency  shelf  and  some 
boiling  water,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  preparing  a  des¬ 
sert  which  is  sure  to  come 
out  right.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fruit  or  cream  an 
endless  variety  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  question 
‘What  shall  we  have  for 
dessert?’  is  nearer  solution 
than  it  possibly  can  be  in 
a  household  where  Jell-O 
has  no  place.” 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 

2  Packages  for  25  cents 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co. 

feridge'bUTg .  Oaat.  Le  R.oy.N.'bC 
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Swiss  Chocolate  Industry  in  Seri¬ 
ous  Condition 

The  most  serious  condition  since  its 
establishment  is  at  present  facing  the 
Swiss  chocolate  industry.  The  foreign 
market  for  Swiss  chocolate  has  become 
very  unfavorable,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  leading  manufacturers,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  indication  of  any  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  the  near  future.  The  do¬ 
mestic  market  is  at  present  glutted,  not 
only  with  the  finished  product,  but  also 
with  the  raw  materials — cocoa  beans  and 
condensed  milk. 

The  reason  for  the  general  demorali¬ 
sation  said  to  exist  in  that  industry  m 
Switzerland  is  that  the  central  and  east¬ 
ern  European  countries  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  stopped  buying  Swiss  chocolate. 
The  former  Russian  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  empires,  the  Balkan  states,  and 
the  Levant  were  all  large  customers 
before  and  during  the  war,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  poor  economic  and  political  condi¬ 
tions,  coupled  with  unfavorable  ex¬ 
change,  practically  eliminated  these 
former  important  markets. 

Germany,  which  was  still  an  import¬ 
ant  market  for  high-grade  Swiss  choco¬ 
late,  especially  milk  chocolate,  recently 
placed  an  embargo  upon  the  importation 
of  this  product.  The  Swiss  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  retaliating  to  some  extent  by 
refusing  to  purchase  cocoa  beans  from 
German  brokers,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  custom  of  doing,  but  as  the  S'wiss 
market  is  already  greatly  overstocked 
with  this  raw  product,  such  reciprocal 
action  is  not  very  effective. 

Some  Swiss  producers  have  attempted 
to  overcome  their  difficulties  by  estab¬ 
lishing  branch  factories  in  France,  and 
some  are  seeking  other  solutions  of  the 
problem.  In  various  European  countries 
numerous  chocolate  factories  have  been 
organized  during  the  past  few  years  and 
they  are  profiting  by  the  unfavorable 
situation  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Swiss  industry.  Their  future  appears 
profitable,  especially  for  those  employ¬ 
ing  Swiss  experts  in  their  management. 
During  the  past  few  months  a  number 
of  such  factories  have  been  established 
in  England  and  in  France — six  in  Lon¬ 
don  alone,  and  one  each  in  Manchester, 
Preston  and  Beecles.  In  France  the 
newly  organized  Chocolaterie  et  Confi- 
serie  Fins  du  Rhone  in  Lyon,  and  its 
branch  factory,  Cailler  in  Pontarlier, 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  The  Fa- 
brique  de  Chocolats  Fins  de  Nancy  has 
also  recently  decided  to  increase  its  cap¬ 
ital.  A  new  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa,  provided 
with  the  most  modern  machines  and  the 
latest  equipment.  Is  to  be  established 
in  the  near  future  in  upper  Italy.  The 
board  of  directors  of  this  concern,  which 
plans  to  produce  best-quality  chocolate, 
intend  to  employ  Swiss  experts  in  both 
technical  and  mercantile  departments. 

When  milk  became  scarce  in  Switzer¬ 
land  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
Swiss  chocolate  factories  were  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  using  fresh  milk  and  were  forc¬ 
ed  temporarily  to  use  American  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Chocolate  manufacturers 
in  France  and  in  the  S'candinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are 
now  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact.  While  the  milk  scarcity  still 
exists  in  Switzerland,  Denmark  is  exert¬ 
ing  itself  to  develop  a  large  export  of 
milk.  Danish  condensed  milk  has  found 
a  heavy  demand  in  both  Germany  and 
England,  and  recently  new  condensed 
milk  and  milk-powder  factories  have 
been  established  in  various  cities  in 
Denmark. 


Work  on  New  Del  Norte  Fish  Cannery 
to  Begin 

Work  will  soon  be  started  on  the  plant 
of  the  Del  Norte  Packing  Corporation, 
which  recently  entered  the  fish  canning 
business  at  Crescent  Bay  City,  Cal.  The 
corporation  will  catch,  pack  and  market 
all  varieties  of  fish  which  abound  in  its 


fishing  area,  the  coast  waters  extend¬ 
ing  from  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  on  the  north,  to 
Eureka,  Cal.,  on  the  south,  with  Cres¬ 
cent  City  centrally  located.  The  plant 
will  consist  of  three  units:  a  salmon 
cannery,  for  the  canning  of  salmon  and 
all  products  in  round  cans  and  vacuum 
pack;  plant  for  the  canning  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  in  oval  cans,  principally  sardines, 
and  a  cold  storage  plant  for  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  all  fish  and  mild  curinj;  "of  sal¬ 
mon;  a  whaling  station  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  two  whales  each  twenty-four  hours, 
and  also  convert  all  surplus  fish  and 
refuse  into  oil,  fish  meal  and  fertilizer. 

Meat  Packers’  Convention  to  Be 
Held  in  August 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Meat  Packers  will  be 
held  in  Chicago 'on  August  8,  9  and  10, 
the  dates  having  been  selected  because 
of  the  Pageant  of  Progress  which  is  to 
be  held  there  at  that  time.  The  conven¬ 
tion  and  its  auxiliary  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  new  Drake  Hotel,  which  will 
also  be  the  convention  headquarters. 

Committees  of  the  Institute  and  the 
American  Meat  Packers  Trade  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Association  have  been  announced 
and  are  working  on  the  exhibit  features. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers,  is  chairman 
of  the  special  convention  committee;  A. 

D.  White,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago, 
heads  the  local  arrangement  committee; 

E.  S.  Waterbury,  Morris  &  Company,  is 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee,  and  W.  W.  Woods,  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers,  heads  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee. 


Milk  Situation  Approaches  Pre- 
War  Status 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  there  is  developing  in 
this  country  a  surplus  of  milk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  recently  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Specialists  of  the  department 
state  that  this  condition  probably  will 
be  only  temporary  during  the  “flush”  of 
the  season  and  that  it  is  most  appar¬ 
ent  in  well  developed  dairy  districts.  It 
may  continue  during  the  summer 
months,  but  is  expected  to  adjust  itself 
by  fall  when  demand  will  overtake  the 
surplus  of  supply.  The  situation  is 
largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  products.  milk  powders, 
casein  and  similar  products,  for  which 
there  was  a  large  export  outlet.  To 
utilize  the  surplus  of  milk  the  special¬ 
ists  urge  its  increased  use  both  as  hu¬ 
man  food  and,  in  producing  districts,  as 
feed  for  live  stock.  The  value  of  skim 
milk  for  feeding  purposes  on  farms  is 
now  approximately  equivalent  to  its 
value  for  manufacturing  purposes,  they 
say. 


Estimate  1920-1021  German  Sugar  Pro- 
duet  ion  at  090.000  Tons 

An  estimate  by  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  places 
the  German  sugar  production  for  1920- 
1921  at  a  total  of  970,000  tons.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  of  sugar  during  the  current 
production  year  has  averaged  8  paper 
marks  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  and  the 
average  price  for  imported  sugar  has 
been  about  12  paper  marks  per  kilo. 
With  these  prices  as  a  basis  for  cal¬ 
culation,  the  total  expenditure  in  paper 
marks  by  the  consumers  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  year  1920-21  will  be  as  follows: 
Sugar  of  domestic  production,  7,760,000,- 
000  marks;  imported  sugar,  240,000,000 
marks;  total,  8,000,000,000  marks. 


Exportation  of  Olive  Oil  from  Spain 
Authorized 

According  to  a  cablegram  from  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  C.  H.  Cunningham,  Ma¬ 
drid,  under  date  of  April  23,  1921.  the 
Spanish  Government  has  authorized  the 
exportation  of  20,000  tons  of  olive  oil. 


Canadian  Court  Decision  Defining 
a  Contract 

An  interesting  case  was  recently 
brought  up  before  a  Canadian  court, 
which  might  establish  a  precedent  in 
certain  business  dealings  carried  on  by 
telegraph  or  long-distance  telephone. 
The  main  issue  of  this  suit,  as  brought 
out  in  trial,  was  “what  constitutes  a 
contract.” 

An  American  firm  was  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  against  a  firm  in  Montreal  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  contention  of 
the  plaintiff  was  that  on  December  27, 
1918,  the  defendant  made  certain  quota¬ 
tions  on  a  shipment  of  tapioca;  two  days 
later  the  plaintiff  wired  the  Canadian 
firm  accepting  the  price  and  asking  the 
price  for  shipment  of  “100”  or  more.  The 
next  day  the  defendant  wired  the  Amer- 
sayinS'  that,  it  could  not  ship 
100  but  would  ship  25  tons  of  seed  and 
ff.  t,°"s  °f.  Pearl,  at  a  price  which  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  quo- 
tations.  In  the  meantime  the  plaintiff 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  firm 
confirming  the  previous  wire  and,  as  it 
C°muended’  makinS  the  contract  binding. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  figure  “100”  appearing  in 
t  ie  telegram  referred  to  bags  or  to  tons, 
it  seems  from  the  evidence  given  that 
the  custom  has  been  to  quote  faploca  on 
a  basis  of  bag  lots.  The  American  firm 
however,  claimed  that  it  always  bought 
on  a  basis  of  tons,  since  its  distributfon 
s  on  a  large  scale.  A  point,  however 
was  brought  out  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  that  in  the  answer  to  the  tele- 
graph  order  the  defendant  said  “Can 
not  ship  100  but  will  ship  25  tons  of 
each.”  referring  to  seed  and  pearl  tap 
ioca.  In  the  final  issue,  however,  this 
(id  not  feature,  for  in  the  court’s  finding 

tioned°int  °f  t0nS  °r  bagrs  Was  not  men* 

ollA “er  s°me  deliberation  the  court  rul- 
ed  that  by  the  telegrams  which  were 

exehang  d  between  the  tWQ  comp^^ 

th e  c°n^ract  was  not  consummated  and 
no  definite  or  legal  obligations  were  laid 
upon  either  party;  as  a  result  tie  ac 

Som  fhis^flndf1^ WaS  dismi*sed. 

om  this  finding  it  appears  that  when 
telegrams  such  as  featured  in  this  case 
are  exchanged  between  parties  dolnc 

that”  Wt  n°  .contract  is  entered  into* 
that  letters  in  writing  and  signed 

makl°|1hraCting  parties  are  necessary  to 
make  the  contract  binding. 


High  Record 

f-PP0r.din8'  t0.  a  statement  published  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  to  Ger¬ 
man  \  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  with 
June  wm  exceed  those  of  any  year  prior 
to  the  war. 

°fo  the«e  exports,  adds  the  bank’s 
® tatement,  food  and  manufacturing  ma¬ 
terial  are  the  principal  items.  Wheat 
alone  was,  in  the  eight  month  period 
ending  with  February,  $39,000,000  value, 
and  flour,  $12,000,000.  Bacon  amounted 
to  $  1 4,000,00  ;  lard,  $32,000,000;  condensed 
milk,  $5,000,000;  oleo  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil,  about  $2,000,000.  In  fact,  Germany’s 
purchases  of  our  lard  were  in  the  period 
in  question  more  than  those  of  any  other 
country  except  Great  Britain. 


California  Packing  Earns  $0.01  on 
Common 

The  California  Packing  Corporation’s 
annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1921,  shows  profit  after  charges 
and  taxes  of  $4,253,015,  equivalent  to 
$9.01  a  share  earned  on  the  outstanding 
471.708  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  Preferred  stock  has  all  been  con¬ 
verted  into  common  shares.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  total  profits  were  $7,242.4n“>. 
equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
$19.98  a  share  on  the  338,917  shares  of 
common  stock  then  outstanding. 
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1921  Will  Make  Way  for  Thinkers 

Fighters  will  score  heavily  in  1921 — but  the  big  prizes  of  the 
year  are  destined  for  men  who  know  and  understand. 
Preparedness  wins  advertising  and  business  battles.  It  is  a 
product  of  experience  with  the  addition  of  forethought  and  the 
absence  of  fearthought. 

An  important  preparation  period  for  business  men  in  this  year  of 
1921  is  the  forthcoming 

Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World — Atlanta,  June  12-16 

There,  problems  of  new  distribution  will  be  considered  seriously 
and  helpfully  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  experience-taught 

minds. 

In  effect  this  meeting  will  be  the  Great  Business  Class  Room  of 
the  current  year,  dealing  with  advertising — the  powerful  motivat¬ 
ing  force  of  modern  business. 

Alert  business  men  will  travel  a  long  way  for  this  short  course 
in  practical  marketing.  Be  one  of  them.  Make  reservations  now 
for  your  June  trip  to  Georgia. 

Exhibits  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Advertising,  demonstrating  the 
use  of  practically  all  recognized  mediums,  and  arranged  solely  with 
a  view  to  helping  the  convention  delegate,  will  be  a  special  feature 
which,  alone,  will  make  the  trip  worth  while. 

In  June  Atlanta  is  at  its  best.  High  on  a  ridge  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Atlantic,  fanned  by  cooling  breezes  and  clad  in  gay 
summer  attire,  it  is,  as  proved  by  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
reports,  a  delightful  place  in  June. 

For  complete  information  as  to  railroad  rates,  hotel  reservations, 
etc.,  please  address  the 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

110  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Atlanta  is  famed  for  its  hospitality 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  American 
Food  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 

County  of  Essex,  ss. : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  T.  Emery,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own¬ 
ership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  448, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  The  American  Food  Journal,  Inc.,  25  East  26th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Editor,  Clarence  E.  Wright. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Managers,  J.  T.  Emery. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individ¬ 
ual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

J.  T.  Emery,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

Karl  M.  Mann.  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Clarence  E.  Wright,  New  York  City. 

Louis  F.  Dodd,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are :  ( If  there  are  none,  so 
state. )  None. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor¬ 
poration  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  EMERY, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  March,  1921. 

(Seal)  JOHN  J.  F.  CAVANAGH, 

Notary  Public  of  N.  J 
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There  is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

OUR  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on  account  of  its 
Superior  Quality 

PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 
ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


WHITER-SWEETER-LIGHTER 
BREAD  AND  CAKE 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the 
bread  and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing 
appearance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The 
purity,  uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  of 

%UMF0RD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

insures  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread 
— it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and  adds  to  the 
nutritive  value,  as  it  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour  loses 
in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  Teacher  and  Lecturer  should  have  a 
copy  of  “Rumford  Dainties  and  Household 
Helps.”  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it 
FREE  upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Providence,  R.  I. 


(My  commission  expires  Oct.  27,  1925.) 
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Record  Sugar  Crop  Made  in  U.  S. 
in  1920 

This  country’s  greatest  sugar  crop 
was  produced  in  1920,  according  to  final 
returns  from  producers  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  total  is  1,266,148  tons 
and  this  exceeds  the  previous  record 
crop  of  1916  by  12  per  cent,  and  the  low 
production  of  1919,  a  year  of  exception¬ 
ally  unfavorable  weather,  by  49  per  cent. 
Beet  and  cane  sugar  combined  first  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  production  of  1,000,000  tons  in 
1913,  and,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
the  production  has  been  below  that 
quantity  only  in  1914  and  1919. 

Beet  sugar  has  steadily  advanced  in 
production  from  the  days  when  it  was 
an  experimental  crop,  with  now  and  then 
a  recession  on  account  of  weather.  It 
first  passed  the  mark  of  1,000,000  tons 
in  1920,  with  1,090,021  tons,  or  86  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
for  that  year.  On  the  contrary,  cane 
sugar  has  declined  in  production  for 
about  15  years.  The  product  of  1920 
was  176,127  tons,  a  low,  but  not  the 
lowest  quantity  of  the  period  of  decline. 
About  28  per  cent,  of  the  1920  cane  acre¬ 
age  was  devoted  to  producing  cane  for 
seed  purposes. 

Cane  sugar  production  is  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  Louisiana,  but  beet 
sugar  production  is  widely  distributed 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio  to  California 
along  a  strip  of  country  that  has  been 
called  the  sugar-beet  belt. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  recently  were  issued  from 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Copies 
thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E. 
Burnham,  patent  and  trade-mark  at¬ 
torney,  Continental  Trust  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C„  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  each.  State  number  of  patent  and 
name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,371,450.  Candy  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  process  of  making  same. 
William  F.  Speck,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,371,658.  Machine  for  treating  fish. 
Maurice  J.  Abbott,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
signor  to  American  Can  Co. 

1.372.112.  Method  of  preparing  evap¬ 
orated  vegetables.  Ralph  S.  Wittenberg, 
The  Dalles,  Ore.,  assignor  to  Pacific 
Evaporator  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

1,372,293.  Cocoanut- shell- cracking  ma¬ 
chine.  Herbert  C.  Jones,  Tottenville,  N. 
Y.,  assignor  to  Franklin  Baker  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,372,527.  Process  of  producing  pow¬ 
dered  meat.  John  C.  MacLachlan,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  assignor  to  Standard  Food 
Products  Co.,  same  place. 

1.372.614.  Culinary  product.  Carle- 
ton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1.372.615.  Edible-oil  material  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  same.  Carleton  Ellis, 
Montclair,  N.  J, 

1.372.616.  Esterified  edible  product. 
Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1,372,891.  Method  of  extracting  juices 
from  root  fruits.  Oscar  Mengelbier.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Chemical 
Foundation,  a  corporation  of  Delaware. 

1.373.113.  Fruit  -  dripping  machine. 
Walter  W.  Beardsley,  Salem,  Ore. 

1.374,185.  Whole  wheat  food  product. 
Charles  F.  Brickmeyer,  Bennett,  Iowa. 

1.374.340.  Apparatus  for  blanching  or 
cooking  vegetables.  Edward  J.  Vau- 
dreuil.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

1.374.341.  Process  of  blanching  or 
cooking  vegetables.  Edward  J.  Vau- 
dreuil,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

1,374,419.  Wafer  -  baking  apparatus. 
Martin  H.  Bergen.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
signor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,374,555.  Dehydrated  milk  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  same.  Samuel  M.  Dick, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  assignor  to  Inter¬ 
national  Dry  Milk  Co.,  same  place. 


1,374,765.  Mixer  for  dough  and  like 
plastic  substances.  Joseph  W,  Owen, 
Plymouth,  England. 

1.374.879.  Concentrated  cocoanut  milk 
and  process  of  making  same.  William 
S.  Cookson,  Taiping,  Perak,  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements. 

1.374.880.  Cocoanut  food  product. 
William  S.  Cookson,  Taiping,  Perak, 
S’traits  Settlements. 

1,373,398.  Cutting  device  for  fruit 
disintegrating  machines.  Leland  A.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Sprague 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  same  place. 

1,373,651.  Food  preparation  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  making.  Harry  S.  Cullen,  Wel¬ 
lington,  New  Zealand. 

1,373,791.  Dough  forming  and  cutting 
machine.  Charles  O.  Bode,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1,373,796.  Dough  -  cutting  machine. 
Paul  Cardone,  Giacomo  Fumagalli,  and 
Carmine  Surico,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,373,811.  Dough  divider.  George 
Happ,  Jr.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

1,373,933.  Citrus-juice  powder.  Shir¬ 
ley  L.  Ames,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,374,138.  Composition  of  dried  modi¬ 
fied  cultured  milk  powder  to  be  used  in 
cooking  and  baking  human  foods.  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Coulson,  San  Quentin,  Cal. 

1,374,160.  Composition  of  sugar  and 
method  of  preparing  the  same.  Nathan¬ 
iel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Must  Discontinue  Offers  of  As¬ 
sorted  Groceries 

The  Big  Four  Grocery  Corhpany,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  recent  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  must  refrain  from 
certain  competitive  methods  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  combination  or  as¬ 
sorted  lots  of  groceries. 

It  was  found  that  combination  lots, 
as  advertised  by  this  company,  consist¬ 
ed  of  some  staple  articles  whose  qual¬ 
ity  and  price  were  well  known  to  the 
public,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
lot  consisted  of  articles  whose  quality 
and  price  were  not  known  to  the  public. 

Sugar  was  advertised  at  4%  cents  pe- 
pound;  flour  at  $7.98  a  barrel;  soap,  2 
cents  a  cake,  and  Quaker  Oats  at  4  cents 
per  package,  to  lead  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  the  groceries  in  a  given 
lot  were  proportionately  low.  In  order 
to  get  the  low  priced  articles,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was  required  to  buy  the  entire 
lot.  The  trial  developed  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  whose  quality  and  price  were  not 
known  were  listed  sufficiently  high  to 
give  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  whole 
lot,  the  little  known  articles  being 
priced  high  to  offset  the  low  priced  well 
known  articles. 

The  order  requires  the  Big  Four  Gro¬ 
cery  Company  to  discontinue  any  false 
and  misleading  advertising  concerning 
its  combination  lots  of  groceries,  and  to 
discontinue  any  false  advertising  con¬ 
cerning  the  prices  at  which  its  competi¬ 
tors  sell. 


Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  Tries 
"Tasting”  Campaign 

As  an  aid  in  getting  rid  of  its  Stock, 
and  also  as  part  of  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 
is  asking  grocers  to  give  customers  a 
taste  of  Grapelade,  “on  the  house.” 

The  campaign  is  being  conducted  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  experiment  made 
along  those  lines  last  year.  The  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  campaign  consists  of 
a  demonstration  outfit  and  two  displays, 
one  for  the  window  and  another  for  the 
tasting  table  in  the  store.  The  demon¬ 
stration  is  self-operating — that  it,  it  is 
a  help-yourself  affair.  The  retailer  sets 
a  table  prominently  in  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  On  it  are  spread  invitingly  a  few 
paper  doilies,  four  glasses  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  demonstrated,  a  pile  or  „two 
of  booklets,  a  number  of  spoons,  a  glass 
bowl  of  Grapelade,  and  in  the  back. 


dominating  the  exhibit,  is  a  sign  read¬ 
ing; 

"Help  yourself  to  a  Taste 
of  Welch’s  G-rapelade.” 

The  window  display  ties  up  with  the 
demonstration  inside. 

A  letter  telling  about  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  been  sent  to  every  grocer  and 
delicatessen  in  the  country,  rated  $1,000 
or  over,  totalling  110,000.  The  letter, 
which  contains  an  illustration  of  both 
the  window  and  the  tasting  display, 
reads: 

“Let  Welch  help  shoulder  your  mer¬ 
chandising  load  by  sending  you  a  dem¬ 
onstration  outfit  and  two  handsome  dis¬ 
plays  for  table  and  window.  All  you 
need  are  a  table,  a  dish,  a  jar  of  Grape¬ 
lade,  some  crackers,  if  you  like — and 
enough  stock  to  fill  the  sales  you’ll 
make. 

“Take  a  fifteen-ounce  jar  out  of  stock. 
We’ll  send  you  forty  cents  for  it,  if 
you’ll  return  the  slip  that  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  display  we’re  expecting 
you  to  request  on  the  enclosed  card. 

“Were  you  in  on  the  Grapelade  Tast¬ 
ing  Demonstration  held  by  retailers  in 
every  state  last  spring?  If  so,  maybe 
you  wrote  us  one  of  the  many  letters 
that  told  us  what  a  success  it  was. 

“This  year  you’ll  find  many  more  folks 
interested  in  tasting  ’the  pure  grape 
spread.’  And  that’s  all  that’s  necessary 
— 'Grapelade  sells  on  taste. 

“The  big  thing  now  is  to  keep  stocks 
moving  by  concentrating  on  well-known 
lines,  isn’t  it?  All  right;  folks  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  things  they  really 
want  and,  now  that  they  can  get  ’em 
again,  they’re  looking  for  their  favorite 
brands — like  Welch’s. 

“What  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
tickle  your  customers’  palates  with 
Grapelade  Home-made  preserves  are 
low  on  the  family  pantry  shelf;  your 
customers  will  be  delighted  to  stock  up 
with  this  pure-fruit-and-sugar  spread. 
The  whole  grapes,  juice  and  all — all  but 
skins,  seeds  and  acid  crystals — go  into 
Grapelade. 

“The  sooner  we  get  your  order  to  go 
ahead,  the  sooner  you’re  going  to  make 
more  money  out  of  Grapelade.” 


United  States  Imports  Large  Quantity  of 
Dried  Eggs  from  China 

Nearly  four  per  cent,  of  our  imports 
from  China  in  1920  were  dried  and  fro¬ 
zen  eggs,  used  largely  in  bakeries.  Al¬ 
though  the  heaviest  import  of  Chinese 
eggs  into  the  United  States  begins  in 
August  and  continues  until  the  month  of 
February,  the  shipments  of  this  product 
are  fairly  regular  throughout  the  year. 

Of  a  total  of  29,022,577  pounds  of 
dried  and  frozen  eggs  imported  from 
all  countries,  25,646.791  were  received 
from  China.  As  China  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  United  S’tates,  the  laying 
season  corresponds  very  closely  with 
our  own,  and  consequently  the  receipts 
at  the  American  egg  freezing  plants 
which  have  been  erected  at  Shanghai 
are  heaviest  in  the  spring.  Ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  cold  storage  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  at  Shanghai,  and  refrigerator  ships 
for  the  trans-Pacific  run,  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  provided  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  working  to  capacity  all  the  year 
round  and  the  supply  of  Chinese  frozen 
and  dried  eggs  regular  for  the  American 
market.  A  large  amount  of  American 
capital  has  been  invested  in  these  plants 
in  China. 


William  W.«  Wilson  Dead 

William  W.  Wilson,  head  of  his  own 
wholesale  canned  goods  house  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  while  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Wilson  who  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  for  twenty  years 
with  his  father  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  that  city,  when  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  established  a  canned 
goods  business. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


OUR  CIRCULATION  GROWING 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  more 
than  200  new  subscribers  have  been 
added  to  the  circulation  list  of  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL,  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  need  for  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  food  field.  As  publish¬ 
ers,  we  know  that  this  increase  in 
subscribers,  under  present  conditions, 
augurs  well  for  the  continued  growth 
of  “The  National  Magazine  of  the 
Food  Trades.” 


GIVING  PEOPLE  WHAT  THEY  WANT 

The  secret  of  success  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  giving  people  what  they  want. 
The  food  industry  has  wanted  and 
needed  just  such  a  publication  as  the 
editors  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  are  now  striving  to  give  it. 
Frequent  comments  come  to  us  unso¬ 
licited  that  seem  to  show  that,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  we  are  giving  our 
readers  what  they  want.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  recently  said:  “I  want  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  make-up  of  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  within  the  past 
few  months.” 


BREWERIES  AS  FOOD  PLANTS 
In  the  next  issue  an  article  will  be 
published  which  will  convey  a  practi¬ 
cal  suggestion  to  owners  of  breweries 
as  to  how  these  plants  can  be  profitably 
converted  into  the  manufacture  of 
food  products. 
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Why  Efficient  Sales  Managers  Are  Rarely 
Sold  on  Their  Company’s  Advertising 


OF  all  the  officials  in  a  big  business,  the  sales  manager 
can  most  readily  be  held  accountable  when  sales  are 
not  up  to  the  mark.  This  explains  why  the  efficient 
sales  manager  rarely  enthuses  over  advertising  matter  sub¬ 
mitted  for  his  consideration. 

For  instance,  he  is  invited  to  look  at  a  pretty  picture  of 
the  food  he  is  trying  to  sell — and  is  told  that  “it  has 
strong  appetite  appeal.” 

This  declaration  doesn’t  stimulate  his  appetite  a  par¬ 
ticle.  Back  in  his  mind  he  knows  there  is  a  bigger  and 
stronger  story  about  his  food — a  story  that  cannot  be  put 
over  by  a  pretty  picture  alone. 

Or  perhaps  some  text,  called  “copy,”  is  submitted  to 
him  for  approval.  He  looks  it  over  and  recalls  that  many 
of  his  $30  a  week  salesmen  put  over  stronger  selling  points 
every  day. 

Forced  to  compromise,  to  catch  a  closing  date,  he  joins 
in  okehing  a  campaign — minus  his  personal  enthusiasm. 

Selling  Secrets  Sacredly  Safeguarded 
From  the  Public 

The  sales  manager  knows,  and  other  heads  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  know,  that  there  is  something  missing  in  the 
company’s  advertising — some  element  of  approach  or  appeal 
or  conviction — conspicuous  by  its  complete  and  perfect 
absence. 

But  possibly  because  he  lacks  technical  training  in  pub¬ 
licity  matters,  or  because  he  is  too  busy,  he  does  not  point 
out  the  fault. 

To  sell  the  public  properly  on  a  food,  the  advertising 
agency  must  have  technical  knowledge  and  facilities  for 
securing  and  presenting  fundamental  selling  ideas.  An 
aggregation  of  mahogany  desks  and  fixtures,  copy-men  and 
artists,  “vizualizers”  and  solicitors  mean  nothing  to  the 
manufacturer  of  a  real  food  product. 

If  a  food  has  actual  dietetic,  chemical  and  nutritional 
value— the  public  should  know  it.  The  “appetite-appeal” 
stuff  has  been  done  to  death. 

Why  Paint  a  Pretty  Picture — If 
You  Have  a  Real  Story  to  Tell? 

Every  woman  knows  how  good  a  baked  ham  or  baked 
beans  look;  she  knows  the  appeal  in  a  saucer  of  peaches; 


the  aroma  of  frying  bacon;  the  results  of  baking-powder 
cakes  and  biscuits;  the  flavor  of  jams,  jellies  and  various 
soft  drinks,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  every  woman  cannot  possibly  know  the  actual  health 
qualities  of  a  certain  food  or  beverage — unless  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  technically  qualified  to  evaluate  these 
matters,  and  then  put  on  paper  the  argument  that  sells  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  advertising  today:  Advertising 
that  is  looked  at,  and  advertising  that  is  read. 

To  get  the  public  to  read  your  advertising  it  must  con¬ 
tain  news.  ) 

A  leading  New  York  newspaper  editor  said:  “If  a  dog 
bites  a  man  that’s  not  news;  but  if  a  man  bites  a  dog — 
that’s  news.” 

If  you’re  not  giving  the  public  news  about  your  product 
— why  should  the  public  read  your  advertising?  And 
further — -why  should  it  buy  your  product? 

Of  all  the  advertising  published  today  the  advertising 
concerning  foods  can  be  made  the  most  interesting.  But 
it  must  be  written — not  pictured — and  by  a  man  who  knows 
his  subject. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  men  and  women  were  so 
interested  in  what  they  eat  and  drink.  And  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  fact  could  more  readily  be  capitalized 
than  right  now. 

Where  Business  Apathy  Ends 
and  Interest  Begins 

The  foregoing  remarks  briefly  cover  a  condition  that  a 
leading  food  manufacturer  may  wish  to  remedy.  For  this 
purpose  the  services  of  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  are 
hereby  advertised. 

The  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  are  accredited  advertising 
agents — a  company  composed  of  experienced  food  men.  Its 
staff  consists  of  men  and  women  of  wide  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising;  in  scientific  and  dietetic  re¬ 
search.  This  is  an  advertising  agency  that  does  not  gen¬ 
eralize — but  specializes  in  selected  fields — foremost  among 
which  are  foods  and  products  sold  through  grocery  chan¬ 
nels. 

Many  interesting  facts  can  be  said  about  the  E.  W.  Hell¬ 
wig  Company’s  business.  But  what  is  more  interesting  to 
you  are  the  facts  that  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  can  say 
about  your  business. 


E.  W.  Hellwig  Company 

299  Madison  Avenue 

ADVERTISING— PUBLICITY— MERCHANDISING  COUNSEL 


New  York 
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Better  Food  Habits  iW ill  Help  Everyone 
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BY  LULU  GRAVES 


Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  food  in  its  various  relations  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  which  is  not  only  bene¬ 
ficial  but  gratifying.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  quality  of  food  materials  on  the  market,  the  containers 
in  which  they  are  transported  and  kept,  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  handling  and  caring  of  food  sup¬ 
plies.  Credit  is  due  the  National  Canners’  Association  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  food  materials,  particularly 
in  canned  goods.  Activity  on  the  part  of  the  public,  com¬ 
petition,  or  some  other  force  has  been  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  cleanliness  in  grocery  stores  and  other 
shops  where  food  is  sold  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of 
transportation. 

Concurrent  with  this  movement  has  come  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  in  the  preparation  of 
food  for  her  family.  A  few  years  ago  the  person  who  gave 
intelligent  thought  to  the  selection  of  his  diet  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  faddist  but  today  he  is  considered  a  sensible  person. 
For  a  number  of  years  dietetics  has  been  given  more  or 
less  recognition  in  hospital  and  medical  circles  but  outside 
of  these  circles  the  subject  had  little  significance. 

Importance  of  Proper  Diet 

During  the  war  period,  when  production  at  top  notch 
was  necessary,  every  means  was  used  to  eliminate  lost  time, 
a  number  of  large  manufacturing  concerns  found  that 
much  time  was  lost  because  of  minor  ailments,  such  as 
indigestion,  headache,  etc.,  and  decided  that  these  might 
be  avoided  if  proper  habits  of  living  and  proper  habits  of 
eating  were  taught  to  their  employees.  Partially  as  a 
Jesuit  of  this  and  partially  for  other  reasons,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  trained  women  are  now  being  put  in  charge  of  tne 
cafeterias  and  lunchrooms  of  many  industrial  plants  and 
wholesale  houses.  Public  health  organizations  are  asking 
for  dietitians  to  teach  proper  selection  and  proper  cooking  of 
foods  in  the  homes  in  which  they  are  interested;  the  demand 
is  constantly  increasing  for  the  better  trained,  more  compe¬ 
tent  woman  to  supervise  the  dietary  departments  of  hospi¬ 
tals  and  work  with  medical  men.  With  such  large  numbers 
of  people  of  widely  varied  interests  and  occupations  giving 
thought  to  their  food  and  to  food  in  its  relation  to  health, 
an  increasing  responsibility  is  placed  upon  all  of  us  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  feeding  people.  Information  is 
being  sought  which  it  behooves  us  to  be  jeady  to  give,  new 
standards  and  new  habits  are  being  established  which  w~ 
must  meet,  and  further  progress  should  be  encouraged  at 
all  times. 

That  successful  accomplishment  is  governed  largely  by 
one’s  physical  and  mental  condition  is  an  accepted  fact, 
that  one’s  physical  and  mental  condition  is  controlled  to 


a  great  extent  by  diet  is  also  pretty  generally  conceded. 
It  naturally  follows  that  everyone  should  become  sufficiently 
informed  in  the  subjects  of  food  composition  and  dietetics 
to  be  always  at  his  best,  so  far  as  his  nutrition  is  concerned- 
In  a  conversation  not  long  since  with  two  men  representing 
large  and  well-known  manufacturing  firms,  this  subject  was 
under  discussion.  Mention  was  made  of  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  men  who  are  away  from  home  a  great  deal,  and 
must  therefore  depend  upon  restaurants,  hotels,  or  other 
public  places  for  their  food,  of  forming  a  habit  of  choos¬ 
ing  much  the  same  things  day  after  day  and  giving  no¬ 
thought  to  the  fact  that  they  were  eating  a  decidedly  mon¬ 
otonous  and  poorly  chosen  diet,  then  in  order  to  relieve  the 
monotony  catsups,  much  pepper  and  rich,  highly  seasoned 
sauces  were  used  freely.  A  continuation  of  such  practice 
cannot  fail  to  disrupt  some  part  of  the  digestive  tract  irt 
the  course  of  time. 

Reformation  in  Eating  Habits 

One  of  these  men  stated  that  he  had  long  since  governed 
his  business  transactions  to  some  extent  by  the  state  of  his 
liver.  If  his  liver  was  functioning  properly,  he  was  happy 
and  consequently  had  a  gratifying  day  in  business,  but  if 
his  liver  was  not  functioning  properly,  he  never  attempted 
anything  of  importance.  The  other  man  reminded  me  of  a 
conversation  with  him  a  year  or  more  previous  in  which  I 
had  mentioned  the  prevalent  habit  among  men  of  eating 
ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast  morning  after  morning — two 
foods  high  in  protein  eaten  together  repeatedly.  He  con¬ 
tinued  by  saying,  “Before  that  time  I  had  always  eaten 
ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  since  that  day  I  have  not  once 
eaten  them  together  for  breakfast.  While  following  the 
first  named  practice,  I  never  expected  to  do  much  business 
until  nearly  noon  and  always  felt  it  was  impossible  to  get 
very  far  with  business  men  early  in  the  morning;  since 
changing  that  practice  I  find  I  can  do  business  just  as  well 
at  nine  o’clock  as  at  eleven  o’clock.  Several  men  in  our 
office  have  made  the  same  reformation  and  all  are  agreed 
as  to  results.”  This  may  sound  somewhat  like  the  custo. 
mary  advertisement  for  a  patent  medicine  but  it  is  not 
meant  even  as  an  endorsement  of  dietetics.  It  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  type  of  thing  that  is  being  done  by 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  those  who  have  much  to  do 
with  diseases  of  metabolism  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
diseases  are  preventable;  in  other  words,  through  correct 
habits  of  eating  and  correct  habits  of  living,  diseases  of  the 
digestive  tra.ct  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Results  which 
seem  almost  miraculous  have  been  obtained  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  yellow  fever,  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  other  com¬ 
municable  diseases  through  education  of  the  people  as  to 
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their  cause  and  how  to  prevent  them.  Can  we  not  look 
forward  to  similar  results  with  diseases  of  metabolism 
through  a  better  education  of  both  the  professional  and 
non-professional  classes  in  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
these  diseases.  We  have  come  to  associate  certain  diseases 
such  as  Bright’s  disease,  so  called  rheumatism  and  dia¬ 
betes  with  middle  life  or  otd  age.  And  why?  Not  because 
they  have  any  direct  relation  with  this  period  in  life,  but 
because  all  too  frequently,  they  come  on  as  a  result  of 
long  period*  °r  indiscretion  of  some  sort  either  in  habits  of 
eating  habits  of  living.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
eri»cation  in  dietetics  be  given  early  in  life. 

Incorrect  Habits  of  Eating 

Dietetics  pertains  to  a  proper  diet  for  everyone — sick  o *■ 
well,  old  or  young,  one  working  at  hard  labor  or  leading  a 
sedentary  life;  dietotherapy  implies  the  treatment  of  di¬ 
sease  by  diet.  With  a  better  knowledge  and  application  of 
'dietetics  there  would  be  much  less  need  for  dietotherapy, 
since  it  is  easier  to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  Diseases 
which  are  treated  entirely  or  largely  by  diet,  such  as  gas¬ 
tric  and  intestinal  disorders,  liver  and  kidney  disturbances, 
>diabetes,  etc.,  are  termed  diseases  of  metabolism.  Diseases 
of  metabolism  are  to  a  great  extent  brought  on  by  incor¬ 
rect  habits  of  living  or  incorrect  habits  of  eating.  Incor¬ 
rect  living  includes  any  circumstance  -which  may  cause 
one  to  be  unduly  tired  or  nervous;  it  may  be  overwork, 
worry,  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  irregular  habits,  or  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  leads  to  despondency  or  irritation.  The 
details  of  these  handicaps  to  physical  well-being  may  not 
be  discussed  here  further  than  to  say  that  the  flow  of  di¬ 
gestive  secretions  may  be  retarded  by  fatigue  or  nervous¬ 
ness.  Incorrect  habits  of  eating  include — improper  selec¬ 
tion  of  food,  improper  cooking  of  food,  not  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ticating  the  food,  eating  at  irregular  times.  Proper  se¬ 
lection  of  food  implies  a  sufficient  amount  of  each  element 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  body.  These  may  be  classified 
briefly  as  follows:  starches  and  sugars  which  furnish  to 
the  body  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  or  motility,  are  found 
chiefly  in  starchy  vegetables,  bread,  cereals,  fruits,  cakes 
and  confections;  proteins  which  build  and  repair  cell  tis¬ 
sue  and  furnish  some  energy  are  found  chiefly  in  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  cereals  and  legumes;  fats  which  furnish  energy 
are  found  in  most  easily  assimilable  form  in  cream,  butter, 
egg  yolk,  and  vegetable  oils;  mineral  salts  which  are  bene¬ 
ficial  for  teeth,  bone,  etc.,  are  most  abundant  in  milk, 
meat  and  green  vegetables;  other  essential  factors  about 
which  less  is  known  are  generally  termed  vitamines  though 
nutrition  experts  do  not  accept  this  as  the  best  terminology 
for  them.  These  are  further  classified  as  fat  soluble  A, 
water  soluble  B,  anti-scorbutic  C.  The  sources  of  fat  sol¬ 
uble  A  are  milk,  eggs,  fat  of  animal  tissue,  green  leaves, 
and  some  vegetables  containing  yellow  pigment;  lack  of  this 
Element  in  diet  retards  growth  and  causes  an  eye  disease 
called  xerophthalmia.  It  is  more  important  for  children  than 
mature  people.  The  sources  of  water  soluble  B  are  milk, 
eggs,  many  fruits,  especially  citric  fruits,  prunes,  apples, 
and  pears,  vegetables — tomato  and  spinach  containing  the 
highest  percent  of  all  vegetables.  Everyone  needs  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  diet,  a  deficiency  of  it  lowers  the  metabolism, 
retards  growth  and  decreases  appetite.  Dess  is  known  about 
anti-scorbutic  C  than  of  the  others.  It  is  necessary  for 
proper  dentition  and  for  prevention  of  scurvy.  Many  fac¬ 
tors  affect  the  potency  of  this  element  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  much  about  it.  The  chief  sources  are  milk,  oranges, 
lemons,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  carrots.  The  above  classifi¬ 
cation  is  made  with  reference  to  the  chief  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  relation  of  food  to  health  and  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  a  complete  classification  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  scientist. 

The  Effect  of  Method  of  Cooking 

A  menu  may  contain  the  required  amount  of  the  abort, 
named  food  factors  in  exactly  the  right  proportion  but  if  the 
food  materials  are  not  properly  cooked  the  body  may  not 
get  the  desired  benefit.  For  example,  proteins  are  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heat  but  toughened  by  a  high  temperature.  If 
protein  food  materials  are  cooked  at  too  high  a  temperature 
the  body  will  not  be  able  to  utilize  them  to  the  extent  that 
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it  should.  Some  of  the  essential  factors  in  vegetables  are 
soluble,  and  may  be  lost  in  the  cooking  if  proper  methods 
are  not  employed;  if  fats  are  cooked  at  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  substances  are  formed  which  are  irritating  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  The  effect  of  cooking  upon  the  palatability 
of  food  has  been  given  more  or  less  attention  but  the  effect 
of  cooking  upon  digestion  has  been  given  very  little  thought, 
yet  it  is  of  much  importance. 

Not  thoroughly  chewing  the  food  is  making  a  bad  begin¬ 
ning  for  its  digestion.  Starch  digestion  should  be  begun  by 
the  saliva  in  the  mouth;  if  the  food  is  not  well  mixed  with 
saliva,  this  deficiency  must  be  remedied  in  some  other  part 
of  the  digestive  tract.  If  the  food  is  finely  divided  there 
is  less  danger  of  particles  lodging  in  the  crevices  of  the 
mouth  and  about  the  teeth  which  may  ferment  and  cause 
trouble  either  through  these  toxic  substances  getting  into 
the  system  or  through  damage  to  the  teeth. 

A  great  deal  of  literature  on  these  subjects  is  available 
today  so  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much 
information  as  one  wishes  on  food  composition  and  food 
principles. 

How  Our  Readers  Cam  Help 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  readers  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal?  To  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  front 
ranks  it  is  significant  because  you  are  helping  greatly  in 
this  education.  Who  is  better  fitted  to  tell  us  of  conditions 
and  processes  affecting  food  products  than  the  man  who 
makes  that  his  business?  And  naturally,  he  controls  to  a 
great  extent  these  conditions  and  processes.  The  business 
man  is  not  going  to  do  a  good  business  if  the  housewife, 
dietitian,  nutrition  worker,  or  anyone  else  interested  in  feed¬ 
ing  people  well,  or  in  keeping  people  well  by  right  feeding, 
cannot  indorse  his  products;  therefore  from  both  stand, 
points — because  he  has  high  standards  of  his  own  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  business — the  progressive  merchant  is 
going  to  help  in  this  education.  The  man  who  is  not  in  this 
class  is  going  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  eventually  for 
he  will  be  a  victim  of  this  education,  or  movement  for  a 
higher  standard  of  foods. 

Several  organizations,  both  state  and  national,  are  taking 
an  active  part  in  furthering  any.  part  of  this  work  whicn 
lies  in  their  province.  The  activities  of  the  National  Can- 
ners’  Association,  the  National  Hotel  Men’s  Association  and 
the  American  Dietetic  Association  are  best  known  to  the 
writer  though  no  doubt  there  are  others  taking  an  equally 
commendable  part.  The  two  first  named  organizations  are 
older  and  better  known  to  most  of  you  than  is  the  last. 
The  American  Dietetic  Association  is  but  a  little  more  than 
three  years  old  but  it  has  a  membership  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred.  The  members  include  hospital  dietitians,  women  in 
charge  of  industrial  or  commercial  lunch  rooms,  women  in 
charge  of  food  clinics  or  other  welfare  work  relating  to  nu¬ 
trition,  teachers  of  dietetics,  and  the  majority  of  our  nu¬ 
trition  experts.  Among  other  purposes  this  association 
hopes  to  help  hospitals  and  other  institutions  to  improve 
their  dietary  departments.  Through  the  section  for  admin¬ 
istration  dietetics  there  is  being  accumulated  information 
on  food  materials  and  kitchen  equipment  with  the  view  of 
having  accurate  information  on  these  things  which  may  be 
available  for  members  of  the  association.  This  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  members  having  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  enables  them  to  pass  judgment  upon  that  which 
they  specifically  represent. 

Public  health  organizations,  medical  men,  hospitals  and 
everyone  else  interested  in  improving  conditions  relative 
to  the  health  of  the  nation  are  emphasizing  the  treatment 
of  disease  by  preventive  measures.  What  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  prevention  of  disease  than  right  habits  of 
living  and  right  habits  of  diet?  The  subject  of  nutrition 
and  dietotherapy  are  so  new  that  we  still  have  much  to 
learn  about  them.  With  the  nutrition  expert,  the  medical 
man,  and  the  dietitian  all  stressing  the  importance  of  proper 
food,  and  business  men  who  are  engaged  in  industries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  foods  main¬ 
taining  high  standards  and  in  every  way  doing  their  part 
the  future  holds  great  promise  of  achievement,  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  common  sense  to  the  promotion  of  health. 


What  of  Our  Peanut  Oil  Industry? 

_  * 

Reached  Its  Peak  in  1919 — 87.000,000  Pounds  Produced  That  Year 

May  Not  be  Duplicated  Soon 


BY  HERBERT  S.  BAILEY 
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HAS  the  production  of 
peanut  oil  in  the 
United  States  reached 
its  maximum?  Or  does  the 
present  decrease  in  the  press¬ 
ing  of  peanuts  mark  merely 
a  temporary  drop  in  what 
will  grow  to  be  one  of  our 
really  important  vegetable 
oil  industries?  This  is  .  a 
question  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  users  of  peanut 
oil  but  to  the  peanut  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  South,  the  shelters 
and  confectioners. 

Ten  years  ago  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
began  to  preach  the  growing 
of  peanuts  in  those  sections 
of  the  cotton  belt  devastated 
by  the  boll-weevil  there  was 
less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  peanut  oil  made 
in  the  United  States.  Peanuts  had  for  years  been  raised  in 
Virginia  and  the  adjoining  states  but  the  crop  was  taken  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  the  shellers,  and  went  into  the  confec¬ 
tionery  and  peanut  butter  trades.  Farther  south  “goobers” 
“were  planted  for  the  hogs  but  seldom  dug  except  by  the 
“razor-back”  for  himself.  It  appeared  logical  that  as  the  de¬ 
crease  in  cotton  would  deprive  the  oil  mill  of  its  grist  and  the 
farmer  of  his  concentrated  feed,  peanuts  should  be  planted. 
Very  rapidly  the  center  of  peanut  production  moved  south¬ 
ward  and  Texas,  Alabama  and  Georgia  became  great  peanut 
growing  states. 

Each  year  up  to  1919  saw  produced  in  this  country  al- 
fnost  double  the  peanut  oil  of  the  previous  year;  then  in 
1  920  there  was  a  big  slump  and  from  some  87,000,000  in 
1919  the  1920  output  fell  to  about  13,000,000  pounds.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  all  this  was  made 
of  home  grown  nut  either. 

Imports  Large  in  1920 

We  imported  during  1920  110,000,000  pounds  of  shelled 
peanuts,  a  large  portion  of  which  doubtless  went  to  the  oil 
mills.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  1919  the  importa¬ 
tions  were  a  little  less  than  24,000,000,  but  over  66,000,000 
in  1918.  The  bulk  of  last  year’s  imports,  however,  came 
in  the  first  six  months,  as  from  July  to  December  there 
were  only  8,853,000  pounds  shelled  and  unshelled  nuts 
entered.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  in  19  20  we  ex¬ 
ported  only  1,425,000  pounds  of  peanut  oil  but  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1919  over  4,341,000  pounds.  Our  exports  of 
this  oil  up  to  1919  were  negligible,  never  having  reached 
200,000  pounds  in  any  year  and  almost  always  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported.  A  glance  at  the  ac¬ 
companying  table  and  chart  will  show  this  statistical  story 
of  our  peanut  oil  trade.  '  The  1919  peak  of  production, 
importation  and  consumption  was  followed  in  1920  by  a 
great  slump  in  production  and  consumption,  with  a  some¬ 
what  less  marked  reduction  in  imports. 

But  all  the  figures,  interesting  as  they  are,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  details  of  the  general  trend  of  most  com¬ 
modity  statistics  during  the  war  and  reconstruction  years 
Were  it  not  for  some  fundamental  economic  conditions  in 
America’s  vegetable  oil  industry. 
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Peanut  Oil  Produced  and  Imported  in  the  United  States, 

1914  to  1920 


Produced  from  Viue 
Materials 

With  the  single  exception 
of  linseed  oil,  which  is  not 
an  edible  product,  we  in  the 
United  States  produce  all 
our  fats  and  oils  from  waste 
materials.  That  is  all  are 
actually  byproducts  of  other 
industries.  Our  cottonseed 
oil,  over  a  billion  pounds  of 
it,  is  a  by-product  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  business.  Corn  oil, 
nearly  a  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  now,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  starch  and 
hominy  plants,  the  lard  tal¬ 
lows  and  similar  animal  fats, 
by-products  of  the  packing 
houses,  and  these  with  the 
exception  of  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  olive  oil,  are 
all  the  edible  oils  we  have 
from  domestic  sources.  If  there  is  a  large  demand  for  peanut 
oil,  which  cannot  be  filled  by  any  other  oil  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed,  of  if  we  can  produce  peanut  oil  as  a  by-product  in 
competition  with  foreign  oil,  then  our  peanut  oil  industry 
has  come  to  stay. 

Fortunately  for  the  grower  of  peanuts  and  the  oil  mill 
pressing  them  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ruled  that 
butter  substitutes  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  nut  marga¬ 
rines  must  contain  only  oils  made  from  peanuts,  cocoanuts 
or  other  true  nut  oils.  Cottonseed  or  soya  bean  oils  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  used  by  the  margarin  manufacturer  if  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  calling  his  product  a  nut 
margarin.  Just  why  a  bean  that  happens  to  ripen  below 
the  ground  as  does  the  peanut  should  be  recognized  as  a 
nut,  while  its  first  cousin,  the  soya  bean,  that  grows  ar»ove 
the  ground  should  not  be  entitled  to  this  classification,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  but  the  “gods  have  de¬ 
creed,”  therefore  let  no  man  question.  The  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  peanut  oil  for  margarines  from  some 
2,000,000  pounds  in  1912  to  almost  28,000,000  pounds  in 
1918  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increased  popularity 
in  the  United  States  of  nut  margarines-  Whether  or  not 
these  margarines  have  become  sufficiently  well  established 
in  the  favor  of  the  public  during  the  years  of  high  butter 
prices  to  retain  this  favor  now  that  butter  is  getting  nearly 
to  pre-war  levels  is  difficult  to  say,  but  undoubtedly  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  use  them-  in  large  quantities. 

The  Question  of  a  Tariff 

Beside  the  margarin  industry  there  is  no  outlet  foi  pea¬ 
nut  oil  which  cannot  be  filled  by  cottonseed  oil  except  the 
comparatively  small  demand  for  virgin  peanut  oil,  readily 
supplied  from  foreign  sources.  This  being  the  case  Ameri¬ 
can  peanut  crushers  must  be  able  to  obtain  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials  at  a  price  which  will  make  competition  with  the 
Oriental  oils  possible  unless,  of  course,  a  sufficient  tariff 
to  protect  the  American  crushers  be  placed  on  peanut  oil. 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  peanuts  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican' crusher,  (1)  the  waste  and  low-grade  nuts  from  clean¬ 
ing  and  shelling  plants,  peanut  butter  and  confectionery 
manufacturers,  (2)  comparatively  low-grade  or  surplus 
farmers’  stock,  which  is  of  less  value  to  the  shellers  than 
the  oil  mills,  and  (3)  foreign,  largely  Oriental  peanuts. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  shelled  peanuts 
by  the  peanut  butter  and  confectioner;;-  trades  and  for  Vir¬ 
ginias  in  the  shell  by  the  roasters  This,  coupled  with  the 
high  price,  has  naturally  decrep-3e<l  the  pioportion  of  culled 
nuts  available  for  the  oil  "ill-  As  the  price  of  farmers’ 
stock  goes  down  and  th-=  value  of  shelled  nuts  of  the  lower 
grade  decreases,  P  **  possible  that  the  shellers  will  be  able 
to  sell  profitab1-'  only  the  better  grades,  which  would  leave 
an  appre^'^0^  Quantity  of  by-product  peanuts  for  the  oil 
mills  t’his  source  of  peanuts,  however,  will  never  be  great 
^.ough  to  support  anything  but  a  very  small  oil  industry. 

The  possible  increase  in  available  supplies  of  farmers’ 
stock  obviously  depends  on  the  price  offered  by  the  shellers 
and  that  of  peanut  oil.  Probably  unless  the  acreage  plant- 
ed  to  peanuts  is  curtailed  the  oil  maker  may  expect  a  fairly 
large  supply  of  peanuts  from  this  source.  As  yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  in  the  peanut  growing  section  of  the  South 
do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  far  better  for  them  to 
feed  their  hogs  on  peanut  meal  than  on  the  whole  nuts. 
Extensive  experiments  made  at  the  Texas  and  other  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
hogs  fed  on  whole  peanuts  will  produce  only  soft  hams 
and  bring  much  less  in  the  market  than  those  fattened  on 
peanut  cake  and  hulls.  It  is  true  that  the  hogs  will  do 
their  own  digging  but  it  would  seem  possible  that  with  the 
cake  from  a  ton  of  peanuts  worth  as  much  or  more  as  hog 
feed  than  the  original  peanuts  the  farmer  could  afford  to 
dig  and  sell  his  crop  to  the  oil  mill,  taking  back  the  cake 
after  the  oil  had  been  removed.  When  the  grower  raises 
more  hogs  and  cattle  and  learns  the  true  value  of  peanut 
cake  he  may  sell  "his  peanuts  at  such  a  price  that  peanut 
oil  will  really  be  a  by-product  and  compete  with  cottonseed 
oil  for  use  in  lard  substitutes  and  in  the  salad  oil  trade. 

Cheaper  to  Import  Oil  Than  Peanuts 

The  importation  of  peanuts  from  the  Orient  promised  a 
few  years  ago  to  become  a  big  business  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  cheaper  to  import  peanut  oil  itself  than  to  pay 
the  freight  on  even  the  shelled  nuts.  This  is  due  not  only 
to  high  freight  rates  and  the  poor  domestic  market  for 
oil  cake  as  feed  or  fertilizer  but  also  to  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  goods  during  transit.  We  have  been  suffering 
a  falling  market  and  few  have  cared  to  buy  nuts  in  China 
at  a  price  which  might  be  above  that  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  on  date  of  delivery.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of 
spoilage  during  ocean  shipment  of  shelled  nuts.  While 
peanuts  will  keep  in  the  shell  if  properly  cured  and  ware¬ 
housed  for  six  months  or  more,  when  once  shelled  they 
begin  to  get  rancid  and  often  insect  infested,  especially 
tinder  the  usual  conditions  of  water  transportation.  A 


tariff  on  peanut  oil  would  of  course  tend  to  increase  the 
demand  for  foreign  peanuts  but  such  a  tariff  without  a 
corresponding  duty  on  Oriental  peanuts  would  steadily  af¬ 
fect  the  market  for  American  grown  nuts,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Congress  would  favor  the  oil  mills,  which  are 
comparatively  few,  rather  than  the  farmers  with  their 
greater  political  influence. 

That  a  permanent  peanut  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  desirable  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Our  people  are 
learning  rapidly  the  great  food  value  of  these  nuts,  whether 
consumed  in  candy,  as  peanut  butter,  or  as  a  salad  oil  or 
in  nut  margarines.  We  certainly  wish  to  be  independent 
of  foreign  countries  for  all  our  raw  materials  just  as  far 
as  possible  and  our  proximity  to  Canada  makes  us  the  log. 
ical  source  for  her  supply  of  these  commodities  she  cannot 
raise  herself.  She  realizes  this  apparently,  as  in  March, 
1921,  she  imported  from  us  nearly  1,400,000  pounds  of 
peanuts.  This  was  however,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  we  brought  in  from  Japan  and  China. 

Assured  Supply  of  Peanuts  Necessary 

To  maintain  a  peanut  oil  industry  we  must  have  an  as¬ 
sured  supply  of  peanuts  as  few  crushers  can  afford  to  go  into 
the  business  unless  they  can  count  on  sufficient  raw  material 
to  supply  any  demand  they  may  create  for  peanut  oil. 
Without  the  oil  mills  the  peanut  growers  are  restricted  to 
a  comparatively  narrow  outlet  for  their  peanuts  and  the 
shellers  must  either  install  oil  presses  or  dispose  of  their 
by-products  at  a  very  low  price.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  existence  of  peanut 
oil  mills  guarantees  to  him  better  grades  of  whole  peanut 
products  at  more  reasonable  figures  than  if  there  were  no 
outlet  for  the  poorer  grades. 


PEANUT  OIL  IN  THE  UNITED  S'TATES  SINCE  1912 


1912  1914  1916  1917 

Production  in  lbs.  ..  454,000  1,006,000  28,534,000  50.499.000 

Imports  .  7,626.000  7,365.000  15  674,000  27.405,000 

Total  .  8,080,000  8,371,000  44.208,000  77,904,000 

Exports  .  7.000  96.000  171.000  145.000 


Balance  .  8,073,000  8.275,000  44,037,000  77,759,000 

Used  in  lard  .  1,687,000  2,144,000  17,869,000  12,209,000 

Used  in  margarin...  2,453,000  3,137,000  5.335,000  10,498,000 

1918  1919  1920 

Production  in  lbs .  95,934,000  87,606,000  13,085,000 

Imports  .  68.466,000  154.052,000  95.124,000 

Total  .  164,400.000  241.658,000  108.209,000 

Exports  .  75,000  *8,684,000  1,425,000 


Balance  .  164,325.000 

Used  in  lard  . .  27,912,000 

Used  in  margarin  .  21,593,00 

Total  reported  used  . 

On  hand  Dec.  31st . 


232,974,000  106,784,000 


190,176.000 

21.411,000 


79,291,000 

30,688,000 


This  figure  is  only  approximate  as  the  Federal  reports  show 
only  exports  for  last  six  months  of  1919  and  the  quantity  in 
the  table  is  double  that  of  this  period. 


Pasteurization 

from 


a  Safeguard  With  Milk 
Untested  Cattle 


BY  H.  T.  BALDWIN 


Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


THANKS  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  promptness  of  the  American  business  man  in 
applying  scientific  knowledge  to  the  betterment  of 
our  industries,  the  city  milk  supplies  in  the  United  States  are 
probably  on  a  higher  level  of  quality  and  sanitation  than 
will  be  found  in  almost  any  other  country. 

In  the  modern  city  milk  plant,  effort  is  made  to  handle 
the  milk  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  clean  healthful  product 
will  be  delivered  to  the  consumer.  The  requirements  of  city 
milk  ordinances  are  stringent  in  this  respect,  and  the  health 
departments  in  many  cities  see  that  the  ordinances  are 
enforced.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  however,  it  has 
been  found  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  milk  plant  to 
turn  out  the  best  possible  grade  of  milk.  The  milk  on  ar¬ 


riving  from  the  country  producer  is  clarified  to  remove  any 
sediment,  pasteurized  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  disease  germs  in  the  product,  and  placed  in  clean  bottles 
where  it  is  held  at  a  low  temperature  until  delivered  oq 
the  doorstep  of  the  consumer. 

Pasteurization  is  compulsory  in  most  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  now  require  it. 
In  dealing  with  any  problem  concerning  the  marketing  of 
milk  from  cows  which  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and 
are  therefore  not  known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
it  should  be  remembered  by  the  consumers  in  the  larger 
cities  and  in  the  other  cities  that  pasteurize,  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  danger  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  the 
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question  is  of  little  direct  importance  to  them,  inasmuch  as 
the  milk  which  they  drink  is  pasteurized  before  it  reaches 

them. 

Pasteurization  for  Safe  Milk 

Just  how  or  when  bovine  tuberculosis  reached  the  cattle 
of  this  country  is  not  known;  but  it  is  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  among  dairy  cattle  in  many  sections.  Results 
of  investigations  on  the  relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  have  shown  that  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus 
may  cause  tuberculosis  in  man. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  marketing  milk  from  cows 
not  tuberculin  tested,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
only  one  condition  under  which  such  milk  should  be  sold; 
and  that  is  when  it  is  properly  pasteurized.  Pasteurization 
should  always  consist  of  treating  milk  to  145  deg.  F.  and 
holding  it  there  for  30  minutes.  Such  a  process  destroys  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  other  pathogenic  organ¬ 
isms,  and  renders  the  milk  safe,  from  a  disease  standpoint. 
Scientific  research  has  shown  that  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  all  harmful  disease  germs,  including  the  tubercle  ba. 
cillus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  resistant,  are  killed  by 
holding  the  milk  30  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  140  de¬ 
grees  F.  Since  the  acidity  of  the  milk  as  well  as  other 
factors  has  an  effect  on  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  or¬ 
ganisms,  the  pasteurizing  temperature  has  been  set  at  145 
degrees  to  make  sure  of  their  destruction.  Such  a  process 
if  carried  out  properly  does  not  injure  the  taste  or  lessen 
the  value  of  the  milk  as  a  food,  and  the  only  noticeable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  milk  is  that  in  some  cases  the  cream  line  is 
slightly  reduced. 

Reaching  the  Goal  Gradually 

Except  when  produced  by  accredited  or  other  tested  herds 
and  under  extremely  sanitary  conditions,  then,  all  milk 
should  be  pasteurized.  It  would  of  course  be  desirable  also, 
from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view,  that  every  city  and 
community  should  require  tuberculin  testing;  but  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  to  do  so  suddenly  might  work  considerable  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  dairymen  in  the  surrounding  territories,  and 
result  in  a  serious  curtailment  of  the  milk  supply.  Some 
cities  have  already  passed  ordinances  requiring  tuberculin- 
tested  herds,  and  the  milk  is  now  produced  on  that  basis. 
Others  are  going  at  this  problem  gradually,  and  requiring 
that  before  a  permit  for  the  retailing  of  milk  is  issued  to 
any  new  herd  the  cows  in  such  herd  must  be  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  the  reactors  disposed  of. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  tuberculosis  is  one  which  is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  dairymen  who  produce  the  milk, 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  an  economic  loss  when 
tuberculosis  enters  the  herd.  Tuberculosis  is  catching.  It 
spreads  from  cow  to  cow  in  a  herd  until  many  of  them  are 
affected.  This  may  not  attract  much  notice  from  the  owner, 
as  the  disease  is  slow  to  develop,  and  a  cow  may  be  affected 
with  it  for  several  months,  or  sometimes  years,  before  any 
signs  of  ill  health  are  seen.  This  slow  development  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  great  loss  it  causes  the  farmer.  He 
does  not  suspect  its  presence  in  his  herd  until  perhaps  a 
large  number  are  diseased,  the  vitality  of  the  cows  is  low¬ 
ered,  and  production  of  milk  falls  off.  It  is  this  decrease 
in  production,  or  the  inability  of  the  infected  cow  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  economically,  that  causes  the  dairyman  his  great¬ 
est  loss.  Testing  for  tuberculosis  and  the  elimination  of  the 
diseased  animals  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  infect 
other  cows  in  the  herd,  results  in  a  saving  generally  far 
greater  than  the  amount  lost  through  condemnation  of  any 
animals  which  might  be  infected. 

Great  Increase  in  Testing 

That  the  producers  realize  the  necessity  of  disease-free 
herds  is  indicated  by  the  great  increase  in  testing  which  is 
done  each  year,  and  by  the  fact  that  buyers  of  cattle  are 
demanding  tested  cattle  more  and  more. 

Control  with  a  view  to  eventual  eradication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  cattle  is  being  accomplished  by  the  systematic  ef¬ 
forts  of  Federal  and  State  authorities,  in  cooperation  with 
cattle  breeders’  associations  and  herd  owners. 

A  plan  was  adopted  in  1917  whereby  herds  of  cattle  pass¬ 
ing  the  required  number  of  official  tuberculin  tests  should 
bo  certified  or  accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis.  An  ac¬ 


credited  herd  is  one  that  has  passed  successfully  two  an¬ 
nual  or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests  applied  by  regu¬ 
larly  employed  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  or  of  the  State  where  the  cooperative  work 
is  conducted,  and  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  6,00u 
herds  which  have  been  accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis, 
and  thousands  of  others  are  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  tested 
as  soon  as  testers  are  available. 

Tuberculosis  Eradication  by  Counties 

During  the  early  work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  from 
livestock  it  was  only  possible  to  induce  an  owner  of  a  herd 
here  and  there  to  submit  it  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
sentiment  for  the  work,  however,  gradually  increased,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  were  more  requests  for  herd  testing 
than  could  be  attended  to  by  official  veterinarians.  The 
time  consumed  in  travel  back  and  forth  long  distances  to 
test  cattle  made  the  wrork  comparatively  expensive.  A  plan 
was  advocated  of  having  all  the  herds  within  a  small  area 
or  a  county  placed  under  supervision  and  tuberculin  tested. 
This  method  is  known  as  the  “area  plan”  of  eradicating 
tuberculosis,  and  it  is  being  carried  on  in  several  of  the 
States.  In  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  milk-producing 
States,  ten  counties  have  already  adopted  the  area  plan  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis,  and  all  of  the  cattle  in  those 
counties  will  be  tested  as  rapidly  as  inspectors  can  do  the 
work.  Tuberculous  animals  are  removed  from  herds  when¬ 
ever  found;  premises  are  cleaned  and  disinfected;  and  no 
cattle  are  added  to  these  herds  except  animals  which  have 
successfully  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  It  is  considered 
advisable  to  secure  animals  for  addition  to  tested  herds, 
only  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  for 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

From  a  health  standpoint,  those  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  question  of  tuberculosis  are  the  dairymen  who  use  milk 
from  their  own  cows  which  are  still  untested,  and  others 
who  are  receiving  unpasteurized  milk  from  such  herds. 
Even  here  it  would  seem  that  the  danger  might  be  over¬ 
estimated,  when  it  is  remembered  that  milk  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  sources  from  which  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
may  come,  and  that  the  lack  of  milk  in  the  diet  might  cause 
a  diminishing  of  resistance  to  infection  from  other  sources. 
From  England,  where  the  problem  is  more  serious,  due  to 
less  general  pasteurization  of  milk  supplies,  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion,  published  in  The  British  Food  Journal: 

“At  the  concluding  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  at 
Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Philip,  M.  D.,  presiding,  Dr.  Mac- 
Fadden,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  opened  the  discussion. 
He  said  that  the  question  of  human  infection  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  milk  was  important,  but  the  lack  of  milk  might 
carry  with  it  the  danger  of  lowered  resistance  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  infection  from  other  sources.” 


Year-Old  Sweet-Cream  Butter  Outscores  New 

York  Extras 

After  remaining  in  storage  for  year,  samples  of  sweet- 
cream  butter  recently  inspected  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  scored 
higher  than  the  highest  score  for  butter  quoted  on  the  New 
York  market.  These  samples,  which  received  scores  averag¬ 
ing  93.47,  were  representative  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
packed  for  the  United  States  Navy  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  scor¬ 
ing  was  done  by  a  specialist  from  the  Dairy  Division  and  a 
representative  of  a  commercial  butter  firm  in  New  York 
City. 

This  butter  was  made  from  a  perfectly  sweet  cream,  with 
a  comparatively  high  salt  content  and  low  moisture.  The 
moisture  content  did  not  exceed  13.5  per  cent.  After  one 
year  in  storage,  only  one  sample  scored  as  low  as  9  2  1-2. 
Of  the  other  50  samples,  24  scored  94,  2  scored  93  1-2, 
and  24  scored  93. 

Consumers  who  are  accustomed  to  a  pronounced  flavor- 
in  butter  do  no  at  first  show  favor  to  sweet-cream  butter,, 
as  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  this  respect  when  fresh.  A 
demand  for  sweet-cream  butter,  however,  is  growing. 


Federal  Cold  Storage  Legislation 


Federal  Bill  Likely  to  Pass  at  this  Session  of  Congress — Some 

Possible  Features 


BY  W.  C.  KIRK 

Legal  Department,  Armour  &  Co. 


IT  seems  almost  certain  that  a  Federal  cold  storage  law 
will  be  enacted  in  the  very  near  future,  probably  during 
the  special  session  of  Congress.  The  Sixty-sixth  Con¬ 
gress  came  very  nearly  passing  such  a  law;  in  fact,  the 
Senate  and  House  each  passed  a  bill,  and,  after  conference, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  conference  report,  but,  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  session,  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Such  action  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  however,  served 
to  harmonize,  to  a  large  extent,  the  conflicting  views  of 
various  members  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the 
two  houses,  and  it  is  believed  that  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  at  the  special  session  patterned  along  the  lines 
of  the  conference  reports  will  not  meet  with  very  serious 
objection  in  either  branch  of  Congress. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  some  six  or  seven  cold 
storage  bills  pending  in  Congress.  H.  R.  282,  by  Congress¬ 
man  Hutchinson,  and  S.  812,  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  ar« 
companion  bills  and  follow  the  conference  reports  on  cold 
storage  with  only  slight  modifications. 

Conference  in  Chicago 

A  conference  of  industries  affected  by  cold  storage  legis¬ 
lation  was  held  in  April  in  Chicago.  This  conference  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  approximately  seventy-five 
associations,  warehousemen  and  large  users  of  cold  storage. 
The  sentiment  expressed  at  the  conference  very  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  those  chiefly  affected  by  such  legislation  are 
not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  cold  storage  law  and  that  the 
only  objections  have  been  to  certain  provisions  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  bills  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  marketing  of  perishable  commodities. 

At  the  conference  above  referred  to,  the  chief  points  dis¬ 
cussed  were  the  following: 

1.  The  kinds  or  classes  of  goods  which  should  be  covered 
by  the  law. 

2,.  The  length  of  time  goods  may  be  carried  under  re¬ 
frigeration  for  purposes  of  marketing  before  they  are  to 
be  classed  as  “cold  storage.” 

3.  The  definition  of  a  cold  storage  warehouse. 

4.  The  total  length  of  time  which  goods  may  be  held  in 
cold  storage. 

There  has  been  some  inclination  among  the  members  of 
Congress  to  put  all  products  which  are  carried  under  re¬ 
frigeration  into  the  category  of  cold  storage  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  considerable  argument  in 
favor  of  including  in  such  classification  only  those  goods 
which  are  highly  perishable  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  car¬ 
ried  under  refrigeration  during  the  ordinary  period  of  mar¬ 
keting.  The  chief  objection  to  including  all  goods  is  that 
many  products,  such  as  cheese,  lard,  dried  fruits,  etc.,  may 
or  may  not  be  carried  under  refrigeration.  They  are,  at 
most,  only  semi-perishable,  and  probably  more  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  carried  in  ordinary  dry  storage  than  are  held  in 
cold  storage.  The  result  of  including  such  products  in  a 
cold  storage  law  would  be  to  create  an  artificial  distinction 
as  between  those  which  had  been  carried  under  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  those  which  had  not;  the  former  would  have  to  be 
labeled  “cold  storage,”  and  sold  as  such,  while  the  latter 
would  be  free  from  the  labor  and  expense,  at  least,  of  such 
marking,  as  well  as  the  prejudice  which,  in  some  localities, 
still  exists  against  the  term  “cold  storage.” 

The  second  point,  i.e.,  the  marketing  period,  probably 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the  first. 
Many  users  of  cold  storage,  particularly  those  who  prepare 
their  products  in  the  producing  centers  for  shipment  to  dis¬ 


tant  distributing  points,  maintain  that  a  30-day  marketing 
period  is  none  too  long-  In  the  case  of  small  creameries  or 
egg  packing  stations,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  hold  the 
product  at  producing  points  for  several  days  until  a  car¬ 
load  is  accumulated.  Likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  at 
the  point  of  destination  for  several  days  pending  the  sale 
in  the  ordinary  course  and  at  both  the  point  of  production 
and  destination  the  goods  are  carried  under  refrigeration. 
Manifestly,  a  marketing  period  during  which  the  goods  are 
exempt  from  the  terms  of  a  cold  storage  law  is  necessary, 
else  all  such  products,  commercially  speaking,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  labeled  and  sold  as  cold  storage  goods  at  all 
times. 

These  features  of  the  so-called  cold  storage  laws  have 
been  considered  for  a  number  of  years.  A  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  State  and  Federal  food  control  officials  prepared 
a  uniform  cold  storage  bill  in  1914  and  this  bill  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  passage  by  the  Uniform  Laws  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  by  the  association  itself  in 
1915.  This  uniform  bill  limited  the  operation  of  the  law 
to  “fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products  and  all  fish,  game, 
poultry,  eggs  and  butter.”  It  also  defined  a  “cold  storage 
warehouse”  as  a  “place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a 
temperature  above  zero  of  4  5  degrees  F.,  in  which  articles 
of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days  or  more.” 

Cold  Storage  Laws  in  Twenty  States 

Approximately  twenty  States  have  passed  cold  storage- 
laws  closely  following  the  uniform  bill,  as  above  mentioned, 
and,  as  many  of  the  State  laws  have  been  in  force  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  have  proven  workable,  it  would  seem  that 
they  should  form  the  basis  for  Federal  legislation  on  the 
same  subject,  as  uniformity  is  highly  desirable  in  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  sort. 

The  third  point  mentioned  above  has  also  been  the  subject 
for  considerable  discussion  in  Congress.  None  of  the  State 
laws  include  refrigerator  cars  in  their  definition  of  cold 
storage  warehouses,  and  we  think  the  tendency  in  Congress 
at  the  present  time  is  to  exclude  them  from  the  terms  of 
the  law,  although  H.  R.  478  6,  by  Congressman  McLaughlin, 
includes  a  “car,  vessel,  or  other  vehicle,  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  artificially  cooled  to  or  artificially  maintained 
at  or  below  45  degrees  above  zero,”  in  the  definition  of  a 
cold  storage  warehouse.  There  would  seem  to  be  little 
reason  for  including  cars  or  other  vehicles  within  the  ware¬ 
house  definition,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  one 
would  use  such  cars  or  vehicles  for  storage  purposes. 

The  fourth  point,  i,  e.,  the  time  of  storage,  is  generally 
accepted  as  one  year.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  storage  is 
a  seasonable  proposition  and  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus  supply  of  perishable  commodities  during  the  season 
of  production  and  preserve  them  for  use  during  the  season 
of  non-production.  Naturally,  such  a  period  should  be  from 
one  season  to  another,  and,  consequently,  a  twelve  months’ 
period  is  logical.  It  has  been  argued  with  considerable 
force  that  power  should  be  given  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  or  some  such  official,  to  extend  this  storage  period, 
in  his  discretion,  for  good  cause  shown,  as  circumstances 
may  arise  which  make  further  holding  almost  imperative. 

H.  R.  2  82  and  S.  812,  above  referred  to,  do  not  vary 
widely  from  the  uniform  bill  of  the  food  commissioners 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  in  essential  particulars, 
and,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  article  is  aware,  are  not 
likely  to  meet  with  serious  opposition  from  the  cold  storage 
warehousemen  and  users  of  cold  storage. 
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Wholesalers  Hold  ^Economy”  Convention 

Three-Day  Meeting  in  Chicago  by  National  Association  Develops 

Some  Interesting  Features 


THE  “Economy  Convention”  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  8,  9  and  10,  with  an  attendance  of  about  400  from  all  States  in  the  Union.  With  visitors,  manu¬ 
facturers,  brokers,  canners  and  retailers,  the  total  attendance  was  close  to  800.  The  association,  in  resolutions, 
affirmed  its  purpose  in  aiming  to  distribute  foods  more  cheaply  to  the  consumer;  commended  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  various  forms  of  “commercial  piracy;”  condemned  governmental  interference  with  business; 
declared  fixing  of  prices  and  profits  by  the  Government  as  “Socialism  hidden  under  a  cloak;”  deplored  the  multiplicity  of 
laws  and  urged  uniformity  in  State  and  Federal  statutes;  condemned  “slack-filled”  packages  and  favored  the  Haugen  bill 
which  aims  at  this  practice;  urged  further  prosecution  by  the  Government  of  the  “raisin  trust;”  opposed  special  legisla¬ 
tive  favors  for  farmers;  commended  the  efforts  of  its  contracts  committee  to  secure  a  favorable  canning  contract;  de¬ 
clared  the  guarantee  of  prices  against  decline  by  manufacturers  as  “economically  sound”  and  urged  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  such  guarantees;  proposed  legislation  which  would  prevent  the  mixing 
of  vegetables  and  animal  fats  in  food  products  or  otherwise  prevent  by  law  the  extension  of  our  supply  of  available  and 
cheap  foods;  commended  the  research  work  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  and  recommended  individual  support 
of  the  work  by  wholesale  and  retail  grocers;  favored  extension  of  the  use  of  the  metric  system;  urged  the  railroads  to 
issue  an  interchangeable  passenger  mileage  book  at  a  reduce  drate  per  mile. 

J.  W.  Herscher,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  elected  president;  vice-presidents  are  B.  B.  Cushman,  Detroit;  O.  J. 
Moore,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Austin  L.  Baker,  Boston;  John  W.  Morey,  Denver,  and  B.  D.  Crane,  of  Arkansas.  Sylvan  L. 
Stix  was  re-elected  treasurer  and  M.  L».  Toulme  was  re-elected  secretary.  J.  W.  Howells,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  W.  Dibble, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.;  J.  H.  Blackwell,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  George  M.  Patterson,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  were  added  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

Appointments  to  the  executive  committee  by  President  Herscher  were  as  follows:  P.  C.  Drescher,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Charles  Feilbach,  Toledo,  Ohio;  James  Hewitt,  Philadelphia;  Samuel  B.  Steele,  Chicago;  Rollin  A.  Horr,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
H.  S.  Reynolds,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  J.  C.  Lester,  Kansas  City;  Roy  L.  Davidson,  Indiana;  Wiley  Blair,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas- 


President  Davies  Discusses  the  Wholesaler’s  Problems 


Arjay  Davies,  president  of  the  association,  delivered  an 
excellent  address,  from  which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

“Since  the  ending  of  the  great  war  we  have  passed 
through  several  phases  of  a  re-construction  period.  We  are 
now  emerging,  I  hope,  from  the  final  stage  which  has  been 
characterized  as  the  period  of  deflation  and  liquidation. 
The  merchant  who  survives  this  period  proves  not  only  his 
commercial  sagacity  but  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  his  business  is  grounded  on  a  sound  economic 
foundation.  Here,  too,  we  find  our  association  recognizing 
this  fact  and  doing  everything  possible  to  point  the  way 
to  the  right  path.  We  have  worked  with  the  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research,  an  organization  of  trained  ex¬ 
perts  in  this  field,  to  obtain  and  disseminate  the  facts.  We 
have  enlisted  the  aid  of  this  institution  not  to  run  our  busi¬ 
ness  but  to  help  us  find  the  petty  leaks,  the  small  items 
which  go  to  swell  the  expense  of  our  doing  business  and 
which  might  impede  our  advancement.  Is  this  done  merely 
to  put  money  in  our  pockets,  or  is  it  done  to  combat  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  hampering  our  businss?  Our  sole  desire 
is  to  find  out  how  to  sell  food  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  considering  the  important  service  rendered.  This  is  a 
highly  important  activity  and  merits  some  careful  and 
thoughtful  analysis  and  your  enthusiastic  support. 

“We  may' rail  and  talk  and  shout  and  threaten;  we  may 
flatter  or  condemn  other  systems  or  other  institutions,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  will  be  judged  by  our  deeds  and 
the  results  accomplished  rather  than  by  the  quantity  of 
words  and  sound  produced.  We  are  confronted  with  reali¬ 
ties  and  not  theories.  Real  work  and  real  thought  are  the 
only  solutions  I  can  see. 

“The  present  economic  situation  is  a  matter  of  first 
hand  knowledge  and  bitter  experience  to  most  of  us,  so 
there  is  no  need  for  the  recapitulation  of  any  facts  on  this 
subject,  but  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what, 
if  any,  are  the  future  effects  of  these  conditions  on  our 
own  business.  The  merchant  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
economic  structure  and  any  weakness  or  irregularity  is 
promptly  reflected  in  his  business  and  in  that  of  our  friends, 
the  retailers.  It  is  highly  important  for  him  to  study 


and  appraise  the  forces  which  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  country’s  welfare,  and  he  who  ignores  them  or  disre¬ 
gards  the  signals  of  warning  is  not  only  a  poor  merchant 
but  a  poor  citizen.  What  effect  has  immigration,  the  tariff, 
taxation,  the  railroads  and  other  current  problems  on  my 
business?  We  all  know  that  they  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  and  must  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  our  planning  for  future  development  and 
progress.  Our  association  keeps  you  ever  in  touch  with 
this  important  knowledge. 

“The  railroads  today  are  in  a  perilous  situation — peri¬ 
lous  to  themselves  and  perilous  to  the  country.  The  car¬ 
riers  themselves  recognize  that  their  well-being  does  not 
lie  in  the  exaction  of  prohibitive  rates,  yet  the  rates  asked 
by  them  and  granted  by  the  government  last  year  were  in 
many  instances  prohibitive.  Now  we  are  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  higher  rates  will  not  bring  them  the  business  but 
will  serve  to  plunge  the  country  still  deeper  into  stagna¬ 
tion.  They  are  now  engaged  in  internal  rehabilitation  and 
reform.  Their  operating  costs  are  too  high,  and  until  the 
pruning-knife  is  most  vigorously  applied,  they  cannot  offer 
and  render  the  country  the  service  demanded. 

Put  Own  House  in  Ol  der 

“Our  own  house  must  be  put  in  order.  The  wholesale 
grocer,  like  everyone  else,  has  only  a  certain  amount  of 
energy,  and  his  first  problem  is  so  to  adapt  his  activities 
as  to  make  that  energy  count  as  effectively  as  possible. 

“One  of  his  immediate  problems  is  to  determine  whether 
that  energy  and  time  shall  be  spent  in  trying  collectively  or 
individually  to  compel  greater  trade  discounts  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  attainment  of 
better  and  more  economical  business  methods  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  greater  efficiency  within  his  own  business, 
and  also  in  the  business  methods  of  his  retail  customers. 

“Let  us  consider  first  whether  the  manufacturer  is  in 
position  to  grant  increased  trade  discounts  for  the  mere  ask¬ 
ing.  To  assume  this  is  to  assume  that  the  manufacturer  is 
the  final  arbiter  of  his  own  price.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  manufacturer  must  sell  in  competition 
with  other  manufacturers.  He  has  to  consider  at  least  three 
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tremendously  important  elements  of  price  that  are  beyond 
his  control: 

“First:  The  cost  of  his  raw  materials. 

“Second:  The  cost  of  labor. 

“Third:  The  demand,  that  is,  the  market  prevailing  at 
any  particular  time  for  his  commodity. 

“Of  course,  he  may  name  whatever  price  he  likes  for 
the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  if  the  mere  naming  of  that 
price  gives  him  any  particular  satisfaction,  but  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  price  named  is  higher  than  the  public  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay,  he  has  named  a  paper  price,  and  his  factories 
must  remain  closed  until  the  demand  increases  or  until  he 
sees  the  wisdom  of  naming  a  price  that  will  sell  the  goods. 

“To  assume  that  the  manufacturer  can  increase  the  trade 
discount  to  the  wholesale  grocer  without  increasing  the 
manufacturer’s  price  is  to  assume  that  the  manufacturer 
is  now  enjoying  an  excessive  profit,  and  also  that  he  has 
no  competition  to  meet,  and  finally  that  the  demand  for 
his  product  is  controlled  by  himself  and  not  by  purchasers. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  clear  that  if 
a  particular  manufacturer  is  not  in  an  economic  or  financial 
condition  such  that  he  can  safely  and  willingly  increase  his 
trade  discount,  then  such  increase  can  be  obtained  only  by 
persuasion,  pressure  or  coercion  from  the  trade  to  which 
he  sells. 

No  Pressure  on  Manufacturer 

“I  trust  there  are  no  wholesale  grocers  that  wish  to 
bring  any  pressure  upon  any  manufacturer  or  who  believe 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  do  so.  I  demand  the  right  to  run 
my  own  business  and  I  very  freely  and  cheerfully  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  grant  to  the  manufacturer  the  same  right 
as  regards  his  business.  I  have  the  most  complete  lack  of 
faith  in  the  permanency  of  any  trade  discounts  or  conces¬ 
sions  of  any  kind  in  any  branch  of  business  that  are  wrung 
from  a  manufacturer  or  other  merchant  against  his  wish 
and  against  his  better  judgment.  Moreover,  it  requires  no 
lawyer  to  tell  me  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
grocers  generally  or  on  the  part  of  an  association  would  be 
wholly  illegal.  The  courts,  in  cases  arising  in  various  lines 
of  trade,  have  pointed  that  out  so  frequently  and  so  con¬ 
clusively  that  no  one  really  doubts  it.  And  for  my  part,  I 
can  assure  you  that  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  if  the 
suggestion  of  any  such  coercion  or  so-called  ‘moral  suasion’ 
were  made  in  the  councils  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  I  would  not  be  alone  in  fighting  it  to  the 
last  ditch  and  then  some. 

“But  putting  out  of  mind  for  the  moment  all  thought  of 
any  legal  questions  involved,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
wholesale  grocer  would  be  doing  himself  a  good  turn  by 
requiring  greater  and  still  greater  trade  discounts  from  the 
manufacturer.  You  have  all  observed  the  increased  growth 
of  co-operative  marketing  plans  among  producers  and  chain 
stores  and  buying  exchanges.  I  have  discussed  this  on 
numerous  occasions  and  in  the  greatest  sincerity  with  many 
men  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  who  are  far  more  ex¬ 
perienced  than  I,  whose  ability  we  all  respect  and  whose 
very  successful  achievements  in  their  own  business  speak 
for  themselves.  Again  and  again  they  have  emphasized  to 
me  the  point  that  to  have  trade  discounts  or  the  spread 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer  always  increased  is,  be¬ 
yond  question,  to  hand  a  considerable  part  of  our  business 
over  to  the  chain  store  and  other  competitors  on  a  silver 
platter  with  gold  trimmings.  We  should  be  our  own  great¬ 
est  enemies;  we  should  be  business  suicides  to  do  it. 

“But  how,  then,  can  the  wholesale  grocer  most  effec¬ 
tively  use  those  energies,  ability  and  time  that  he  has  and 
that  he  is  expected  to  turn  to  some  good  account  during  his 
business  career? 

Better  Sendee  Recommended 

“Obviously,  by  accomplishing  incurred  economies  within 
his  own  business,  by  serving  better  and  better  every  year, 
by  making  himself  always  a  more  efficient,  and  therefore, 
more  dangerous  competitor  of  the  buying  exchange,  the  co¬ 
operative  plans  and  the  chain  stores.  Now  and  then  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet  a  wholesale  grocer  who  believes  he 


has  accomplished  the  last  economy  he  can  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  has  reached  the  peak  of  service  to  his  retail  customers 
and  has  no  possible  means  of  increasing  bis  income  except 
by  wringing  a  greater  profit  from  the  manufacturer.  Well, 
all  we  need  to  say  about  that  particular  wholesale  grocer 
is  that  when  a  man  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  whether  he 
be  a  doctor,  engineer,  producer,  manufacturer,  mill  owner, 
or  what-not,  reaches  the  point  that  he  believes  no  further 
improvement  is  possible  in  his  own  business  and  that  he 
has  attained  the  perfection  of  economy  and  efficiency,  then 
we  say  he.  is  affected  with  a  disease  and  is  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  prey  of  his  hard-working,  self-critical  and  progressive 
competitors.  'Then  the  family  mourns  and  his  friends  send 
flowers. 

“Of  course,  I  need  not  take  your  time  to  remind  you — 
what  we  think  of  the  man  who  fancies  he  has  attained  moral 
and  intellectual  perfection  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
learn. 

“Therefore,  if  wholesale  grocers  and  associations  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  are  to  build  on  firm  foundations 
and  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  trade  and  to  the  country, 
they  must  tirelessly  study  to  improve  methods  of  business, 
to  discover  and  install  new  economics  and  to  be  every  year 
better  and  more  keenly  trained  and  effective  merchants 
and  servants  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  retailer  and 
of  the  public  than  they  were  the  year  before. 

And  finally,  we  must  assist  the  retail  grocer  in  carrying 
forward  these  educational  methods.  The  wide-awake,  in¬ 
dustrious,  progressive,  individual  retailer  has  not  now  and 
never  has  had  real  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  chain 
store  or  with  his  other  rivals.  Our  second  big  job  is  to 
make  more  retailers  more  like  this  wide-awake,  successful, 
progressive  merchant.  All  of  you  have  one  or  more  suen 
customers  on  your  books  and  you  have  no  more  important 
work  before  you  than  to  see  that  your  other  customers,  with 
your  aid  and  co-operation,  and  with  the  benefit  of  your  ex¬ 
perience,  become  more  like  him. 

“Before  concluding  I  should  like,  with  your  indulgence, 
to  draw  to  your  attention  some  matters  that  have  received 
unusual  publicity  recently.  You  will  recall  some  comments 
from  official  and  semi-official  sources  within  the  govern¬ 
ment,  made  not  long  ago  in  connection  with  trade  associa¬ 
tion  activities,  especially  with  relation  to  the  so-called 
‘open  price  competition’  system  of  acquainting  various 
merchants  concerning  prices,  statistics  and  other  business 
factors,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  here  to  recount  our 
position  on  this  subject  and  the  policies  which  guide  our 
work.  This  organization  was  formed  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  trade  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
among  ourselves  and  among  those  with  whom  we  do  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  purely  voluntary  and  independent  association 
of  wholesale  grocers  formed  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
policies  recited  in  our  organic  law — the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws.  One  of  the  objects,  as  I  recall  my  catechism, 
reads: 

Provided,  that  in  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  no  action  shall  be  taken  that 
will  tend  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  fix  or  regulate 
prices  or  in  any  way  operate  in  restraint  of  trade. 

No  Dictation  by  Association 
“This  is  observed  strictly  and  to  the  letter.  There  is  not 
now  as  there  never  has  been  since  its  inception,  any  de¬ 
sire  or  intent,  on  the  part  of  the  association,  to  dictate  the 
policies  of  anyone,  either  in  or  out  of  the  trade.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  free  to  sell  and  dealers  are  free  to  buy  from 
the  source  their  best  business  judgment  and  experience  de- 
1  ermines.  There  is  no  intimation  or  suggestion  of  any  kind, 
or  in  any  guise,  concerning  prices.  We  collect  no  statis¬ 
tics  and  publish  none  with  respect  to  the  prices  at  which  to 
buy  or  sell  our  commodities.  The  words  ‘pressure’  and 
‘coercion  are  absolutely  foreign  and  unknown  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  work.  We  have  no  open  price  bureau  nor 
any  activities  having  to  do  with  prices  directly  or  indirectly. 

“We  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  medium  for  the  distri- 
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bution  of  food  now  known  to  us.  The  justification  for  our 
belief  may  be  found  in  the  size  and  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Any  effort  to  dispense  with  this  service,  or  any 
effort  tending  toward  the  creation  of  some  other  system 
must  meet  these  tests,  and  as  soon  as  such  a  system  is  de¬ 
vised  and  perfected  we  must  gracefully  step  aside  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  defeat. 

“In  our  organization,  then,  we  have  an  aggregation  of 
independent  merchants,  neither  bound  nor  hampered  by 
any  by-law  or  expressed  or  implied  restriction  in  their  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other  and  in  their  dealings  with  pro¬ 
ducers  and  retailers,  each  actively  engaged  in  competition 
with  the  other  with  the  sole  object  of  placing  before  the 
consumer  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


It  is  our  aim  to  present  to  these  independent  and  competi¬ 
tive  merchants  facts  of  an  educational  nature  which  serve 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  business  ethics,  the  correction  or 
elimination  of  unfair  and  prejudicial  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  the  advocacy  of  uniform  legislation,  commer¬ 
cial  and  food  control,  which  tend  to  simplify  the  conduct 
of  business  and  serve  to  protect  the  public  against  fraud 
and  unwholesome  products.  Every  activity  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  measured  by  a  dual  standard — benefit  to  the 
public  and  benefit  to  the  trade.  Let  us  again,  in  annual 
convention,  consecrate  our  efforts  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends  and  to  perpetuate  the  splendid  achievements 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  so  that  their  sacrifices  and 
their  unselfish  labor  in  our  behalf  may  not  be  in  vain.” 


Legislative  Committee  Reports  on  Bill  Enacted  and  Pending 


With  more  than  forty  State  Legislatures  in  session,  plus 
a  special  session  of  Congress,  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
United  States  have  been  more  than  busy  during  the  past 
few  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Legislative  Committee,  of  which  Fred  R.  Drake  is  chair¬ 
man,  the  total  number  of  bills  pending  in  Congress  and  in 
State  Legislatures  was  more  than  80,000.  A  fair  share  of 
these  had  to  do  with  food  products. 

Many  of  the  bills  affecting  food  products  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  66th  Congress  failed  of  enactment,  but 
most  of  these  have  again  been  presented  to  the  67th  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  principal  measures  proposed  are  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects: 

Slack-filled  packages. 

Cold  storage  foods. 

Establishing  standard  weights  for  flour,  hominy,  grits 
and  meals. 

Creating  Federal  livestock  commissioner. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Authorizing  organizations  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  agricultural  products. 

Commercial  bribery. 

Tariff. 

Revenue  sales  tax. 

A  statement  of  the  laws  passed  and  pending  in  the  Leg¬ 
islatures  of  the  various  States  was  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  is  as  follows: 


ARIZONA 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
Were  enacted. 

ARKANSAS 

A  new  law  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar 
Was  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects  but  failed 
of  passage:  Prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  mis¬ 
branded  foods  and  drugs;  requiring  medicines  and  compounds 
to  be  marked  with  cost  of  production. 

CALIFORNIA 

A  new  statue  gives  the  Director  of  Agriculture  power  to 
establish  standards  for  fruits  and  -vegetables. 

New  laws  relate  to  the  branding  of  bread  and  apples. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Cold  storage;  trading  stamps;  artificial  coloring 
in  food;  price  branding  of  foodstuffs;  imitation  milk;  sanita¬ 
tion;  beverages. 

COLORADO 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  relating  to  the  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  for  food  products  was  enacted. 

A  law  was  enacted  relating  to  the  standard  for  cheese  and 
the  labeling  thereof. 

A  law  was  passed  relating  to  the  sale  and  inspection  ot 
dairy  products. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Prohibiting  unreasonable  profits  on  food,  fuel  and 
clothing;  regulating  the  sale  of  imitation  milk  products  and 
the  licensing  thereof;  creating  the  office  of  market  director; 
amending  the  pharmacy  law  with  relation  to  the  sale  of  pat¬ 
ent  medicines  by  merchants;  creating  a  division  of  food  and 
drugs  in  the  State  Board  of  Health;  prohibition;  establishing 
a  division  of  marketing  and  empowering  the  director  thereof 
to  establish  standards  for  farm  products  including  authority 
to  require  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  to  ap 
pear  on  containers:  relating  to  standard  grades  and  packages 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  licensing  food  dealers;  amend¬ 
ing  existing  law  with  relation  to  the  sanitation  of  food  fac¬ 
tories. 


CONNECTICUT 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  legislature  was  still  in 
session; 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects:  Prohibition; 
licensing  the  sale  of  soft  drinks;  creating  a  commission  with 
power  to  regulate  prices  of  certain  necessities;  prohibiting  the 
use  of  saccharine  in  beverages;  requiring  the  manufacturer’s 
name  to  be  branded  on  oleomargarine. 

DELAWARE 

Although  the  legislature  had  adjourned  at  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press,  final  action  was  not  available  on  several  bills. 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  was  enacted  with  relation 
to  the  standard  basket  for  certain  commodities. 

The  following  bills  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
and  were  awaiting  action  by  the  Governor: 

A  bill  creating  a  bVireau  of  markets  and  marketing,  and 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  grades,  etc.,  for  certain 
products. 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Creating  the  position  of  State  food  inspector  to 
enforce  the  State  food  laws  and  to  make  inspections;  a  bill 
abolishing  the  position  of  cannery  inspector  and  conferring 
the  duties  of  that  office  upon  the  food  inspector;  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  all  soft  drinks. 

FLORIDA 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  legislature  was  still  in 
session. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects:  Markets; 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bleached  and  self- 
raising  flour;  licensing  those  who  handle  carbonated  beverages; 
prohibiting  the  use  of  saccharine;  requiring  retailers  to  brand 
merchandise  with  the  cost  price. 

GEORGIA 

The  legislature  will  convene  in  regular  session  on  June  22d. 

IDAHO 

A  new  law  relates  to  the  branding  of  cold  storage  eggs. 

A  sanitation  measure  affecting  food  storage  establishments 
became  law. 

A  new  statute  relates  to  imitation  dairy  products. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  enactment:  Requiring  cold  storage  butter  to  be  branded 
with  date  when  stored;  making  it  unlawful  to  employ  persons 
to  handle  food  unless  they  possess  physician’s  certificates; 
requiring  food  in  package  form  to  be  branded  with  statement 
of  weight  or  measure  but  defining  the  words  “in  package 
form’’  so  as  to  include  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  pack¬ 
ages;  establishing  standards  for  milk  and  ice  cream;  limit 
ing  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profits,  defining  “cost.”  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  cost  to  be  branded  on  merchandise. 

ILLINOIS 

The  legislature  is  still  in  session. 

Bills  are  pending  on  the  following  subjects:  Prohibiting  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  in  any  food,  drink,  toilet  or  medicinal 
preparations;  amendment  to  existing  law  changing  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  ice  cream;  relating  to  apple  grading  and  requiring 
branding  of  closed  packages  with  name  of  packer;  amending 
existing  cold  storage  law;  relating  to  the  licensing  of  users 
of  trading  stamps  and  certificates;  requiring  dealers  in  patent 
and  proprietary  medicines  to  secure  permits;,  prohibition:  reg¬ 
ulating  the  sale  of  bread  and  the  labeling  thereof  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  and  a  statement  showing  the  net 
weight;  creating  a  bureau  of  markets  to  collect  and  report 
statistics  regarding  the  production  of  foodstuffs;  licensing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  soft  drinks;  amending  the  title 
of  the  existing  cold  storage  law;  relating  to  weights  and 
measures. 

INDIANA 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  was  enacted  relating  to  the 
sale  of  beverages  containing  alcohol. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Restricting  the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations; 
authorizing  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food  preserva¬ 
tive;  weights  and  measures;  containers  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  regulating  traffic  in  eggs;  and  regulating  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
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IOWA 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Creating  an  industrial  court  and  declaring  food 
to  be  a  public  utility;  creating  a  state  board  of  agriculture; 
giving  a  board  of  examiners  broad  powers  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  flavoring  extracts. 

KANSAS 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
were,  enacted: 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Markets;  the  sale  of  eggs;  bushel  weights  of  vari¬ 
ous  commodities. 

MAINE 

A  new  law  requires  the  registration  of  milk  dealers. 

The  prohibition  law  was  amended. 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  certify  to  the  qualify  and  condition  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  and  other  perishable  farm  products. 

The  food  law  was  amended  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  clams; 
oysters  and  scallops  not  complying  with  the  standards. 

An  amendment  to  the  food  control  law  was  enacted. 

A  new  law  in  relation  to  the  wrapping  of  bread  was  passed. 
Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Cold  storage;  regulating  the  taking  and  canning 
of  clams;  regulating  the  sale  of  ice  cream  substitutes;  the 
sale  of  standardized  milk;  proposing  to  adopt  the  Federal 
prohibition  regulations. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  still  in  session. 

'The  following  new  laws  were  enacted: 

A'  law  for  authorizing  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
vising  bushel  weights  for  certain  commodities. 

A  law  establishing  a  standard  box  for  farm  produce  at 
wholesale. 

A  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  bottling  of  soft 
drinks; 

A  law  relating  to  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Necessaries 
of  Life. 

A  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  bakery  products  at  retail. 
Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Defining  Jamaica  ginger  as  an  intoxicating  liquor; 
regulating  the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations;  relating  to  the 
sale  of  milk  powder  or  powdered  milk;  an  amendment  to  the 
cold  storage  law;  amending  the  law  relating  to  apple  grad¬ 
ing;  licensing  the  sale  of  soft  drinks;  regulating  prices 
charged  for  food  by  wholesalers  and  retailers;  creating  a 
State  Commission  to  control  the  production,  price  and  sale 
of  milk;  relating  to  an  excise  tax  on  sales  at  retail;  requiring 
all  package  foods  to  bear  a  label  showing  date  of  packing. 
Bills  were  pending  on  the  following  subjects: 

Regulating  the  sale  of  certain  articles  in  standard  con¬ 
tainers; 

A  prohibition  measure  containing  exemption  for  flavoring 
extracts  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  law. 

MICHIGAN 

A  new  law  requires  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  flavoring 
extracts  and  medicinal  preparations  to  secure  permits. 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  relating  to  apple  grading  was 
enacted. 

The  prohibition  law  was  amended. 

A  bill  amending  the  weight  branding  provisions  of  the 
law,  requiring  wrapped  hams  and  bacon  to  be  branded  with 
a  statement  showing  the  net  weight,  was  introduced  but  failed 
of  passage. 

MINNESOTA 

An  amendment  was  passed  to  existing  law  relating  to  stand¬ 
ard  bushel  weights  of  certain  food  commodities. 

A  new  law  was  enacted  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  soft  drinks. 

A  law  codifying  the  food  laws  of  the  State  was  enacted. 

An  amendment  to  existing  cold  storage  law  was  added. 
The  prohibition  law  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  with  relation  to  the  sale  ^pf  flavoring  extracts. 

Another  new  law  enacted  would  give  cities,  towns  and  bor¬ 
oughs  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  defining  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor, 

Bills  on  the  following  subjects  were  introduced,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Amending  the  agricultural  law  with  relation  to 
commission  merchants;  requiring  all  persons  acting  as  ware¬ 
housemen  of  food  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  monthly  the  quantity  of  their  holdings;  regulating  the 
production,  transportation  and  sale  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts;  amending  the  cold  storage  law;  regulating  prices;  reg¬ 
ulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  milk  compounds  and  re¬ 
quiring  certain  branding;  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs  in  cellars  and  basements;  licensing  use  of  trading 
stamps  and  coupons;  prohibiting  the  use  of  butter  fat  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine;  regulating  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  medicinal  preparations  and  extracts 
and  limiting  the  alcoholic  content  of  such  preparations  to  ten 
per  cent;  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word  "butter”  in  adver¬ 
tisements  or  labels  for  oleomargarine;  requiring  merchandise 
to  be  labeled  to  show  cost  to  manufacturer,  price  at  which 
sold  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  names  and  addresses 


those  purchasing  or  selling  such  merchandise;  limiting  the 
profits  on  necessaries  of  life;  prohibiting  advertising  matter 
or  directions  inside  of  food  packages  or  cartons;  amending 
existing  law  with  relation  to  gift  enterprises;  taxing  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers;  prohibiting  the  sale  of  patent  and 
proprietary  medicines  except  by  druggists 

MISSOURI 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects  but  failed 
of  passage:  Commercial  bribery;  market;  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines;  licensing  use  of  trading  stamps,  also  sale  of  chewing 
gum  and  cosmetics;  prescribing  rate  of  profit  to  be  taken  in  the 
sale  of  foods. 

MONTANA 

A  new  law  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks. 

The  use  of  saccharine  in  food  is  prohibited  under  a  statute 
enacted  during  the  session. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

During  a  special  session,  held  immediately  after  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  session,  a  prohibition  enforcement  law. 
similar  to  the  federal  statute,  was  enacted. 

NEBRASKA 

A  new  statute  regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread. 
Another  law  regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bev¬ 
erages. 

A  virtual  codification  of  the  weights  and  measures  laws  was 
enacted. 

An  amendment  to  the  food  law  changes  the  standards  for 
ice  cream. 

The  food  and  drug  law  was  amended. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Trading  stamps;  standard  weights  for  rye  and 
corn  flour;  cold  storage;  registation  of  bakeries  and  food 
establishments. 

NEVADA 

A  prohibition  law  was  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Requiring  name  of  manufacturers  to  be  branded 
on  imitation  milk  products;  limiting  the  rate  of  profit  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

An  amendment  to  the  prohibitiion  law  was  enacted. 

A  law  was  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations. 

A  law  relating  to  standards  for  rmlk,  cream  and  butter 
was  passed. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Relating  to  the  use  of  the  State  seal  and  flag; 
advertising  of  medicinal  preparations;  regulating  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  beverages. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chapter  83  gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture  power  to 
establish  standards  for  farm  products,  which  are  so  defined 
as  to  include  products  manufactured  from  farm  products. 
Chapters  103  and  150  are  prohibition  enforcement  laws. 
Chapter  71  makes  it  unlawful  to  remove  or  eradicate  the 
date  showing  when  an  article  has,  been  placed  in  cold  storage. 

Chapter  298  requires  dealers  selling  both  kosher  and  non- 
kosher  food  to  indicate  that  fact  in  advertisements  and  on 
signs. 

Chapters  93  and  95  amend  the  penalty  provisions  of  the> 
weights  and  measures  laws. 

Chapter  162  makes  it  unlawful,  in  canning  tomatoes,  to  add 
any  liquid  except  the  juice  of  the  tomato,  after  peeling,  trim¬ 
ming,  coring  and  preparing. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Establishing  standards  for  condensed  milk  and 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  compounds  containing  fats  other 
than  milk  fats;  establishing  standards  for  ice  cream;  prohib¬ 
iting  combination  sales;  prohibiting  the  sale  of  inflammable 
stove  polish;  giving  local  officers  power  to  determine  what  is 
a  reasonable  price  paid  for  a  commodity. 

NEW  MEXICO 

A  new  law  relates  to  the  sale  of  household  remedies  by 
general  merchants. 

A  prohibition  enforcement  bill  was  introduced  but  failed 
of  passage. 

NEW  YORK 

Chapter  155  is  a  prohibition  enforcement  statute  which 
contains  exemptions  for  flavoring  extracts  and  proprietary 
medicines  similar  to  those  in  the  Federal  enforcement  law. 
Chapter  50,  a  recodification  of  the  Labor  Law,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  sanitation  in  food  establishments. 

Chapter  14  amends  the  arbitration  law  of  1920. 

Chapter  557  amends  the  Cold  Storage  Law  of  1920  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  temporary  storage. 

Chapter  475  amends  the  Farms  and  Markets  Law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  administration  of  that  statute. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects  but  failed 
of  passage:  Creating  a  Cost  of  Living  Commission;  creating 
a  State  Trade  Commission;  authorizing  the  Governor,  in  time 
of  emergency,  to  seize  and  conduct  food-producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plants;  creat-ing  a  State  Milk  Commission;  requiring 
packer’s  name  to  be  branded  on  containers  of  peaches;  relating 
to  seizure  and  sale  of  perishable  food;  vinegar;  requiring  net 
of  weight  branding  on  containers;  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
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and  sale  of  milk  compounds  containing  fats  other  than  milk 
fats;  prohibiting  sale  of  household  remedies  by  New  York  City 
merchants;  taxing  certain  beverages. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  new  law  was  enacted  requiring  corn  meal,  hominy,  grits 
and  flour  to  be  sold  in  packages  of  certain  weights  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  name  of  the  maker  or  jobber  to  appear  on  the 

label. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

A  prohibition  enforcement  law  similar  to  the  federal  sta¬ 
tute  was  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  enactment:  Relating  to  the  sale  of  household  remedies;  giv¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Health  power  to  condemn  and  destroy  un¬ 
wholesome  food. 

OHIO 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  legislature  was  still  Tti 
session.  The  following  new  laws  were  enacted: 

Existing  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  containers  was 
amended. 

A  new  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  falsely  represented  as  kosher. 

Bills  on  the  following  subjects  were  pending:  Relating  to 
prohibition;  standards  for  cream;  standard  weights  for  bread 
and  requiring  branding  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer; 
amending  law  relating  to  bushel  weights  for  farm  products; 
manufacture  of  liquor  for  non-beverage  purpose;  licensing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  soft  drinks;  standards  for  oysters. 

OKLAHOMA 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
were  enacted.  ’ 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Limiting  profits  which  may  be  taken  in  the  sale 
of  foods;  relating  to  physical  examination  of  food  handlers; 
establishing  a  fair  price  commission  with  power  to  fix  prices; 
creating  a  state  trade  commission;  making  it  necessary  to 
secure  a  permit  an  order  to  sell  flavoring  extracts;  limiting 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  flavoring  extracts;  requiring  flour  to 
be  branded  With  name  of  manufacturer  and  place  where  man¬ 
ufactured. 

OREGON 

Under  a  new  statute  imitation  dairy  products  are  required 
to  be  branded  with  the  word  “imitation.” 

Foreign  eggs  are  required  to  be  branded  as  such  by  the 
terms  of  a  law  just  enacted. 

A  new  statute  permits  the  sale  of  household  remedies  by 
general  merchants. 

A  new  law  requires  imitation  milk  to  be  branded  with  a 
statement  of  the  ingredients. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Although  the  legislature  had  adjourned  before  this  report 
went  to  press,  final  action  was  not  available  on  a  number  of 
bills. 

The  following  laws  were  enacted  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature: 

A  new  law  creating  standards  for  butter; 

A  new  law  relating  to  weighing  and  measuring  devices; 

An  amendment  to  the  weights  and  measures  law; 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  relating  to  standard  weights 
for  farm  products. 

A  new  law  relating  to  prohibition;  the  sale  of  flavoring 
extracts  is  exempted. 

A  new  law  relates  to  the  labeling  of  oleomargarine  and 
butterine. 

A.  statute  enacted  relates  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  bot¬ 
tling  establishments  and  ingredients  for  soft  drinks. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Sanitation  of  food  establishments;  licensing  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products;  licensing  trading  stamps  and  pre¬ 
mium  certificates;  regulating  the  sale  of  caustic  acid  or  alkali 
preparations  for  household  use;  prohibition;  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  condensed,  evaporated  and  skimmed 
milk  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  compounds;  fixing 
standard  weights  for  bread;  amending  the  Commodities  Act; 
licensing  the  premises  of  bottlerS  of  soft  drinks:  requiring 
registration  by  food  handlers  in  cities  of  the  first  class;  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  giving  of  stamps,  coupons  or  similar  devices. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

No  law's  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
w-ere  enacted 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  Division  of  Markets  of 
the  extension  service  to  establish  standard  containers,  grades 
and  labels  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Prohibition;  weights  and  measures;  relating  to 
the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations  and  flavoring  extracts;  cre¬ 
ating  standard  W'eights  for  flour,  hominy,  grits  and  meals. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

A  new  law  was  enacted  flxing  standard  weights  for  bread 
and  requiring  it  to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  baker 
or  manufacturer. 


A  statute  relates  to  sanitary  conditions  in  food  establish¬ 
ments. 

A  statute  relates  to  flavoring  extracts  and  medicines. 

TENNESSEE 

A  new  law  requires  dry  commodities  to  be  sold  by  weight. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Establishing  a  marvet  bureau;  requiring  brand¬ 
ing  of  packer’s  name  on  fruits  anq  vegetables;  amending  the 
law  establishing  standard  packages  for  corn  meal  by  requir¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  the  net  weight  on  *uch  packages. 

TEXAS 

A  law  was  enacted  abolishing  the  office  of  ^a}ry  an(j  Food 
Commissioner;  conferring  all  powers  of  that  otr^e  on  state 
Health  officer. 

A  law  was  enacted  relating  to  the  weights  of  bread. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  Lned 
of  passage:  Relating  to  the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations  -sy 
merchants;  regulating  the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  creating 
standards  therefor;  relating  to  bushel  weights  of  dried  pea¬ 
nuts  and  pecans. 

UTAH 

A  statute  was  enacted  relating  to  the  licensing  of  egg 
dealers. 

A  new  law  requires  the  branding  of  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  imitation  milk. 

It  Is  provided  in  a  new  act  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
represent  any  article  as  having  been  produced  or  manufac¬ 
tured  within  the  state  when  in  fact  such  article  has  been 
produced  or  manufactured  elsewhere. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Requiring  imported  canned  meats  to  bear  the 
date  of  importation;  establishing  a  standard  for  condensed 
milk  and  requiring  containers  to  be  branded  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name. 

VERMONT 

An  amendment  to  existing  law  was  enacted  relating  to  the 
sale  of  diluted  01  adulterated  milk  or  cream. 

The  law  relating  to  bushel  weights  for  various  foods  was 
immaterially  amended. 

The  statute  relating  to  the  grading  of  apples  and  contain¬ 
ers  therefor  was  amended. 

A  new  law  was  passed  relating  to  prohibition;  flavoring 
extracts  are  exempted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  federal 
law.  Permits  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

WASHINGTON 

No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale  grocers 
were  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Requiring  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  to  be 
made  of  pure  milk  or  skimmed  milk;  requiring  cold  storage 
foods  to  be  branded  with  dates  of  entry,  and  withdrawal  from 
storage;  sanitation;  requiring  imitation  milk  products  to  be 
branded  with  date  of  invoice,  name  of  distributor  and  other 
information. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Existing  law  relating  to  licensing  was  amended. 

An  amendment  to  the  prohibition  statute  was  enacted. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects,  but  failed 
of  passage:  Fraudulent  advertising;  limiting  profits  on  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life;  regulating  sizes  of  type  in  certain  contracts; 
abolishing  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WISCONSIN 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  legislature  was  still  in 
session.. 

Bills  were  introduced  on  the  following  subjects:  Restrict¬ 
ing  sale  of  flavoring  extracts;  limiting  cold  storage  period  to 
six  instead  of  twelve  months;  creating  a  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  to  be  vested  with  broad  powers  affecting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  of  food;  giving  cities  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  sell  food;  levying  a  tax  on  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  of  milk  compounds  containing  fats  other 
than  milk  fats;  requiring  artificially  bleached  flour  to  be 
branded  with  the  word  “bleached”;  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  milk  products-  containing  fats  other  than 
milk  fats. 

WYOMING 

A  new  law  gives  the  Dairy,  Food  and.  Oil  Commissioner 
power  to  close  any  food-producing  or  distributing  establish¬ 
ment  which,  in  the  commissioner’s  opinion,  is  an  unsanitary 
condition. 

A  prohibition  enforcement  statute  similar  to  the  federal 
law  was  enacted. 

Standards  were  established  for  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  under  the  terms  of  a  new  statute. 

A  new  statute  requires  commodities  sold  on  basis  of  weight 
to  be  sold  by  net  weight. 
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Report  on  Cases  Before  Federal  Trade  Commission 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Committee,  of  which  Os¬ 
car  B.  McGlasson  is  chairman,  submitted  the  following  re¬ 
port: 

No  business  is  more  important  or  more  necessary  than 
that  of  producing,  manufacturing  and  distributing  foods 
for  mankind.  There  a^e  over  4,000  wholesale  grocers  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  this  essential  industry  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  bringing  roods  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  feed 
the  people.  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  re¬ 

quired  to  e»rry  on  this  great  business.  Several  hundred 
thousand  people  are  engaged  in  this  task  and  the  average 
toll  t ?ften  for  this  service  and  capital  invested  is  about  2 
per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  wholesale  grocer  realizes  that  he  is  dealing  in  the 
necessities  of  life  and  that  they  must  be  sold  on  a  close 
margin  of  profit,  and  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
way  possible.  Ninety-nine  wholesale  grocers  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  believe  that  there  is  an  honor  in  business  that  reckons 
with  all  justly,  that  regards  fairness  and  kindness  more 
"highly  than  goods  or  prices  or  profits.  On  this  high  plane 
•or  platform  is  this  business  conducted.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  war,  placed  the  wholesale  grocer  under  a 
license  system  and  virtually  took  over  the  business  through 
regulation,  all  cheerfully  consented,  although  it  meant  a 
big  financial  loss,  because  they  were  doing  their  “bit”  in 
winning  the  war. 

Food  items  were  sold  without  regard  to  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment — a  plan  that  could  but  bring  ruin  if  carried  out  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  As  an  example,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  sugar  for  $10.00  a  bag,  although  it  would 
cost  them  $20.00  a  bag  to  buy  sugar.  This,  of  course,  is 
contrary  to  all  common  sense  and  would  spell  ruin  to  any 
business,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  wholesale 
grocers  have  had  to  suffer  a  loss  on  sugar. 

Many  of  them  bought  just  enough  sugar  to  take  care  of 
their  trade,  paying  as  high  as  27c  per  pound  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  this  sugar  at  10c  per  pound.  This  loss  could 
have  been  taken  care  of  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  sell 
their  cheap  sugar  based  on  cost  of  replacing  same,  but  now 
many  of  them  have  taken  some  very  serious  losses,  not  only 
on  sugar  but  on  many  other  items  that  have  declined  in 
value. 

Losses  and  shrinkage  have  taken  all  profits  earned  in  the 
past  years  and  in  some  instances  eaten  into  the  capital,  but 
by  good  judgment,  practicing  economy  and  preventing 
waste,  the  industry  will  in  a  few  years,  recover  these  losses. 

A  year  ago  the  grocers  of  America  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  satisfactory  results  which  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  had  given  them.  In  July  of  1920  came  the 
unprecedented  decline  in  values  of  merchandise,  and  the 
wholesale  grocer  found  that  his  concern  was  just  about 
where  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  has  required  careful  applica¬ 
tion  to  readjust  affairs  in  accordance  with  business  condi¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country.  Much  advice  has  been  given  by 
those  who  claim  to  have  a  cure,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
the  trade  have  been  willing  to  aid,  with  scientific  sugges¬ 
tions  of  bureau  research  work,  which  has  brought  about  a 
kind  of  a  disease,  manifested  by  a  superabundance  of  words 
with  an  inverse  lack  of  ideas.  The  fact  is,  if  a  business  is 
to  be  placed  right,  it  must  be  done  on  a  home  cure  remedy. 
It  is  up  to  the  management  of  each  concern  to  clean  house 
and  readjust  matters  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  his 
own  particular  business.  The  banks  will  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity,  but  the  problem  is  one  you  must  solve. 

The  world  is  full  of  joys,  successes,  failures  and  sorrows 
and  no  one  pays  attention  to  you.  Believe  in  yourself  and 
you  cannot  fail,  as  it  is  largely  in  the  state  of  mind  and  the 
application  of  the  belief  that  you  cannot  fail  that  will  bring 
success.  One  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  socially, 
mentally,  physically,  morally  and  in  a  business  way  by  ap¬ 
plying  common  sense — just  good  common  ordinary  horse 
sense  in  the  management  of  your  affairs.  The  future  looks 


bright  for  the  business  that  has  been  properly  readjusted. 
Washington  is  undoubtedly  going  to  give  the  country  a  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  President  Harding,  in  his  message, 
assures  us  that  he  believes  there  should  be  “less  govern¬ 
ment  in  business  and  more  business  in  government,”  and 
with  a  Cabinet  of  such  men  as  he  has  selected,  the  business 
interests  can  feel  safe  and  know  that  the  future  has  only 
good  in  it  for  the  business  safely  conducted. 

The  Three  Fair  Ways 

In  our  last  three  or  four  reports,  we  have  called  attention 
to  what  we  designate  as  the  three  fair  ways  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  ethical  ways.  The  three  square  ways. 

First:  By  selling  direct  to  jobbers. 

Second:  By  selling  direct  to  retailers. 

Third:  By  selling  direct  to  consumers. 

Any  distributor  who  will  select  either  one  of  the  three 
fair  ways  of  merchandising,  and  adhere  to  same,  will  be 
conducting  business  in  an  ethical  way  and  will  not  be  guilty 
ct  unfair  competition  as  it  seems  to  us.  The  manufacturer, 
who  considers  it  better  and  more  economical  to  distribute 
his  products  direct  to  the  consumer,  thereby  cutting  out  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer,  is  perfectly  within  his  rights,  and 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  jobber  and 
the  retailer  is  not  economically  the  best  and  cheapest,  then 
these  two  links  in  the  chain  of  distribution  should  be  done 
away  with.  But  the  manufacturer  who  selects  such  a  course 
should  be  compelled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
have  all  his  goods  travel  in  that  channel. 

The  manufacturer  who  believes  that  it  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  distribute  his  commodities  through  the  retail 
grocer,  is  perfectly  within  his  rights,  and  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  jobber  is  not  an  economic  and  necessary  link,  then 
the  jobber  should  go.  But  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  that  manufacturer  should  be  compelled  by  the 
Government  to  have  all  of  his  goods  travel  in  that  channel, 
viz.,  through  the  retail  grocer. 

If,  however,  the  manufacturer  believes,  as  99  per  cent  of 
them  do,  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is  the  better  and  more 
economical  way  of  distributing  his  products,  then  he  should 
be  compelled  by  the  Government  to  have  all  of  his  goods 
move  through  this  channel.  The  practice  which  is  now  in 
vogue  whereby  the  manufacturer  distributes  90  per  cent  of 
his  goods  through  the  wholesale  grocer  and  10  per  cent 
direct  to  the  large  retailers,  brings  about  unfair  compe¬ 
tition,  and  is  unethical  and  unfair,  not  only  to  the  jobber, 
but  especially  to  the  many  thousands  of  retailers.  Your 
committee  believes  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  be  convinced  that  this  unfair  practice,  which  brings 
about  this  unfair  competition  is  creating  a  monopoly  and 
should  be  stopped,  and  has  repeatedly  urged  that  some  kind 
of  action  in  the  way  of  a  complaint  be  filed. 

Your  committee  has  been  active  in  attending  hearings 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  complaints  filed 
by  your  counsel  during  the  year,  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  as  well  before  a  branch  of  the  Commission  in  Chicago. 
Good  results,  in  many  instances,  have  been  obtained  and 
orders  have  been  entered  wherein  the  defendants  have  been 
ordered  to  “cease  and  desist.” 

Meat  Packing:  Industry 

Now  that  the  five  big  meat  packers  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  United  States  Government  from  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business,  and  the  menace  of  a  monopoly,  which  so 
many  feared,  has  been  destroyed,  there  will  be  more  com¬ 
petitive  conditions,  and  food  prices  will  decline  to  the  basis 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Commissary  Departments 

We  again  call  your  attention  to  the  unfair  practice  on 
the  part  of  some  large  manufacturing  concerns  of  main¬ 
taining  commissary  departments,  where  employees  can  ob¬ 
tain  groceries  at  wholesale,  being  the  price  the  concern 
pays  for  them.  This  is  glaringly  unfair  to  retailers  of  the 
community  and  should  in  our  opinion  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  proper  complaint. 
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Cumulation  Discounts 

The  Commission  has  given  considerable  time  to  investi¬ 
gating  concerns  who  distribute  well  known  food  items  and 
lebate  to  large  retailers,  thereby  putting  the  small  retailer 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  One  unit  of  chain  store  is  given 
this  advantage  by  the  parent  store  which  receives  the  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  over  the  small  individually  owned  store,  its 
direct  competitor. 

We  would  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the  complaints 
and  have  given  you  a  resume  of  the  grounds  of  complaints, 
results  obtained  and  present  status  of  complaints  now  pend¬ 
ing. 

Wholesale  Grocers  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Complaint  issued  against  certain  wholesale  grocers  of 
Atlanta,  charging  them  with  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  having  combined  and  conspired  together  to  prevent  cer¬ 
tain  competitors  from  obtaining  goods  from  manufacturers 
and  other  sources;  boycotting  and  threatening  to  boycott 
certain  manufacturers  for  selling  to  such  competitors.  Case 
still  pending. 

Wholesale  Grocers1  Association  of  El  Paso,  Texas 
Complaint  charged  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  hav¬ 
ing  combined  and  conspired  to  prevent  a  competitor  from 
obtaining  goods  from  manufacturers;  by  threatening  boy¬ 
cott  and  withdrawal  of  patronage  and  inducing  manufac¬ 
turers  to  refuse  to  sell  such  competitor  at  wholesale  prices 
and  terms. 

Order  to  cease  and  desist  issued  by  Commission  on  No¬ 
vember  9,  1920.  Petition  for  review  of  Commission’s  order 
filed  with  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1921,  in  behalf  of  certain  respondents. 

Iowa — Nebraska — Minnesota  Wholesale  Grocers 
Complaint  filed  against  Iowa-Nebraska-Minnesota  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  its  officers  and  members,  charg¬ 
ing  that  its  membership  practices  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  boycott  and  withdrawal 
of  patronage  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  dealing  with 
competitor  firms  who  are  not  members.  Case  still  pending. 

Wholesale  Grocers  of  Cairo,  Illinois 
Complaint  against  certain  wholesale  grocers  of  Cairo, 
Ill.,  charging  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  conspiracy  to  hamper  and  obstruct  a  competitor; 
coercing  manufacturers  from  recognizing  a  certain  competi¬ 
tor  as  a  jobber  entitled  to  buy  at  jobbers’  prices  and  on 
jobbers’  terms.  Ordered  to  cease  and  desist  on  September 
28,  1920. 

Raymond  Brothers-Clarke  Company 
Complaint  filed  against  Raymond  Brothers-Clarke  Co.  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  charging  them  with  the  use  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  in  that  they  sought  to  coerce  the 
T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co.  to  refuse  recognition  to  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  respondent  as  a  jobber  and  entitled  to  jobbers’ 
prices,  thus  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  such  competitor.  Order 
to  cease  and  desist  entered  February  23,  19  21. 

Appeal  filed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit. 

Big  Four  Grocery 

Combination  sales.  Complaint  issued  against  the  Bie 
Four  Grocery  Co.  charging  it  with  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  use  of  false  and  misleading  advertising  con¬ 
cerning  certain  combination  sales  of  groceries.  Order  to 
cease  and  desist;  also  directed  to  cease  using  false  and 
misleading  advertisements  concerning  the  prices  of  competi¬ 
tors.  Order  to  cease  and  desist  entered  March  30,  1921. 

Trade  Practices  in  the  Package  Macaroni  Industry 
The  so-called  Trade  Practice  Submittal  is  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  favor.  This  submittal  amounts  to  an  open  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  conducted  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Commission  and  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  any  particular  branch  of  the  trade  an  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  practices  on  the 
one  hand  that  it  deems  fair  and  sound  in  that  industry,  and 
on  the  other  hand  practices  that  are  considered  harmful  to 
the  trade.  Recently  there  was  trade  submittal  in  the 
package  macaroni  industry.  The  questions  submitted  by 


the  Commission  for  discussion  during  this  inquiry  related 
to: 

(a)  Slack-filled  packages; 

(b)  Subsidizing  jobbers  salesmen; 

(c)  Minimum  weight  packages; 

(d)  False  and  misleading  labels; 

(e)  Premiums  to  the  trade. 

Everyone  in  the  trade  has  had  an  opportunity  to  send  in 
to  the  Commission  his  views  upon  these  subjects.  These 
have  been  digested  and  considered  by  the  Commission’s  ex¬ 
perts.  The  replies  received  by  the  Commission  revealed 
that  the  industry  is  overwhelmingly  committed  against  the 
practices  above  mentioned.  In  the  consideration  of  any 
future  complaints  respecting  these  matters  in  this  trade, 
the  sentiments  expressed  will  have  great  weight. 

Guarantee  Against  Decline 

An  extensive  inquiry  was  conducted  by  the  Commission 
into  the  custom  of  guarantees  against  declines  in  price. 
Many  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  country  were  represented 
at  the  hearings  conducted  at  Washington.  The  association 
took  an  active  part  in  ascertaining  the  attitude  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  on  this  subject  and  appeared  at  hearings,  by  its 
counsel,  the  chairman  of  your  Committee,  and  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  O.  J.  Moore,  and  urged  the  Commission  to 
express  no  opinion  either  for  or  against  the  practice,  but 
to  judge  each  individual  case  on  its  merits  and  facts  in¬ 
volved.  The  Commission  virtually  adopted  the  stand  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  association  and  announced  that  it  would  not 
express  either  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  economic 
soundness  of  the;  arguments  advanced  before  it  for  or 
against  the  practice.  Each  case  will  be  considered  upon  its. 
own  facts. 

Court  Decisions 

An  interesting  decision  was  recently  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  in 
the  case  entitled  Winstead  Hosiery  Co.  vs.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  Commission  had  directed  the  company  to 
refrain  from  using  misleading  descriptions  on  goods  mar¬ 
keted  by  it.  The  products  were  designated  as  “Merino,” 
“Wool”  and  “Australian  Wool,”  but  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  products  of  fabrics  were  not  all  wool.  The  petitioners 
claimed  that  the  practice  was  followed  according  to  trade 
custom  of  long  standing  and  was  well  known  to  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  distributors.  The  Court  held  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  no  authority  to  censor  the  labels  of  manufacturers 
or  dealers  where  there  was  no  unfair  method  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  against  other  manufacturers  of  underwear  and 
where  the  labels  were  thoroughly  understood  and  ‘estab¬ 
lished  in  the  trade.  The  Court  further  held  that  assum¬ 
ing  that  some  consumers  might  have  been  misled  due  to 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  labels  or  due  to  decep¬ 
tion  by  some  dealers,  these  results  did  not  establish  the 
kind  of  unfair  competition  that  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission. 

A  decision  affecting  trade  association  activities  was 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Harness 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  vs.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  et.  als.  One  of  the  objections  inter¬ 
posed  by  the  petitioner  was  that  it  was  not  properly  before 
the  Commission  because  it  was  a  voluntary  association  with¬ 
out  capital  stock  and  not  engaged  in  business.  'The  court 
held  the  act  would  not  permit  individuals,  partnerships  and 
associations  in  combining  to  use  unfair  methods  of  compe¬ 
tition  merely  because  they  used  as  a  medium  a  voluntary, 
unincorporated  association  without  capital  and  not  itself 
engaged  in  business.  The  association  may  be  brought  into 
court  by  service  on  its  officers  and  members,  personally  and 
individually.  Even  though  the  association  is  not  engaged 
in  business  or  commerce,  many  of  the  members  are  so  en¬ 
gaged,  and  interstate  commerce  is  alleged  to  be  affected  by 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  The  remainder  of  the 
Courts  decision  affirms  the  Commission’s  findings  of  fact 
with  respect  to  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  employed 
in  coercing  or  inducing  certain  manufacturers  to  refuse 
recognition  to  certain  classes  of  merchants. 
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Use  of  More  Substantial  Containers  Advocated 


The  Containers  Committee  reported  that  it  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  advocating  the  use  of  more  substantial  containers. 
A  questionnaire  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  committee 
in  which  two  questions  were  asked: 

First,  What  troubles  are  grocers  having  with  containers? 

Second.  Are  fibre  containers  satisfactory  for  canned 
goods? 

From  the  answers  received  to  question  “first,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  important: 

The  lightness  of  many  wooden  boxes. 

Improper  mailing  of  boxes. 

Inability  to  stack  fiber  containers  of  light  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Sweating  and  rusting  of  cans  in  fiber  containers. 

Refusal  of  the  railroads  to  accept  second  hand  or  used 
fiber  containers  for  reshipping. 

Inability  to  examine  canned  goods  for  spoils  and  main¬ 
tain  strength  of  fiber  container  for  shipping. 

As  to  question  “second”  65  per  cent  of  the  total  an¬ 
swers  did  not  favor  fiber  containers  for  canned  foods. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  answers  favored  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  for  canned  foods.  Five  per  cent  had  no  preference. 

The  committee  then  stated  that  “because  of  necessity  the 
fiber  container  is  here  to  stay”  and  suggested  that  efforts 
be  made  to  obtain  better  made  and  stronger  containers.  It 
was  estimated  that  a  daily  loss  of  $500,000  occurs  to  ship¬ 
pers  and  manufacturers  due  to  poor  packing  and  improperly 
designed  containers. 

The  importance  of  proper  car  loading  was  emphasized, 
and  a  certificate  of  car  loading,  which  has  been  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  proper  form  to  use. 

Report  on  Canned  Goods  Contract 

The  report  of  the  Contracts’  Committee  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

“Wholesale  grocers  have  been,  for  the  past  four  years, 
accepting  sellers’  contracts  without  any  particular  objec¬ 
tions  to  conditions,  terms,  and  other  elements.  Lately  ’ we 
have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  work  along  the  lines 
of  preparing  an  equitable  contract  not  in  favor  of  the  buyer 
but  equally  fair  to  both  parties  interested. 

“We  did  have  hopes  when  your  chairman  was  attending 
the  National  Canners’  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  that  we 
would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  canned  goods  contract,  but 
owing  to,  as  we  understand  it,  objections  of  the  counsel  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association,  nothing  was  accomp¬ 
lished. 

“This  compelled  us,  as  a  starting  point,  to  draft  a  form 
of  contract  which  has  been  sent  to  members  for  their  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance.  This  form  is  the  result  of  con¬ 
siderable  labor  and  study  on  the  part  of  your  Committee 
and  embodies  the  best  business  judgment  and  experience 
of  ourselves  and  other  members. 

“It  is  our  genuine  belief  that  it  is  a  practical,  fair  and 
just  document,  which  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  form 
satisfactory  to  both  the  National  Canners’  Association  and 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

“We  feel  that  California  and  the  far  western  points  are 
entitled  to  a  contract  covering  more  points  than  a  contract 
that  is  made  for  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  Mr. 
Drescher  and  his  committee  on  the  coast  Lave  met  the  can¬ 
ners  there  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work;  there  is  no 
question  but  that  good  will  result  from  their  efforts.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

“Suggested  contracts  have  been  sent  to  the  Walnut  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  and  the  Al¬ 
mond  Growers’  Exchange  on  the  coast  with  our  views  and 
suggestions.  Your  new  committee  will  have  plenty  of  work 
ahead  to  prepare  new  contracts  for  the  1921  crop. 


“Your  committee  desires  to  thank  ail  who  have  co-op¬ 
erated  and  offered  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conti  acts  now  in  existence  and  we  are  sure  the  new  con¬ 
tract  committee  will  desire  the  earnest  cooperation,  not 
alone  of  the  members  of  the  contract  committee,  but  of 
each  member  of  the  association.  Your  committee  wants 
suggestions — wants  to  hear  what  the  troubles  are,  and  seeks 
to  determine  whether  these  points  that  arise  cannot  be  grad¬ 
ually  worked  out  in  the  various  contracts  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  contract  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

“We  hope  that  at  the  next  convention  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  many  contracts  in  food  products  line 
recommended  by  both  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  Associations.” 

A  Gain  in  New  Membership 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  a  gain  of  48  names 
during  the  past  year,  but  9  6  names  were  dropped  from  the 
list  because  of  mergers,  retirements  from  business,  resigna¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Arbitration  a  Success 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  the  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mittee  reported,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  plan  of  arbi¬ 
tration  of  business  disputes  worked  out  and  practiced  by 
the  association  with  the  Canned  Food  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association  and  the  National  Canners’  Association 
is  in  good  working  condition.  In  the  past  year  110  disputes 
were  arbitrated,  87  on  canned  foods,  16  on  dried  fruits, 
three  on  beans  and  five  on  various  other  articles.  Fifty 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  seller,  5  6  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  buyer,  and  five  were  for  neither  seller  nor 
buyer.  In  these  cases  the  expense  of  arbitration  was  di¬ 
vided  between  buyer  and  seller.  Some  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  disputes  were  reviewed  in  the  committee’s  report. 

Packages  of  Too  Many  Sizes 

The  Educational  Committee  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

• 

“The  wholesale  grocery  business  does  not  at  this  time 
require  increased  trade  discounts,  but  it  does  require  less 
expensive  operation  under  present  day  conditions.  We  must 
have  the  searchlight  turned  on  our  industry,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  therefrom  practices  which  are  not  conducive  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  business  of  its  importance.  If  it  was 
good  as  a  war  conservation  measure  to  suggest  that  we  sell 
in  original  packages,  render  no  non-essential  service,  make 
no  Unnecessary  deliveries,  standardize  packages,  eliminate 
unnecessary  sizes  of  packages,  why  is  it  not  a  good  peace 
program?  You  will  all  admit  that,  whether  it  be  corn 
sirup,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  peaches  or  any  other  of 
our  many  commodities,  we  have  too  many  sized  packages  of 
the  great  majority  of  staples. 

“Educational  work  should  be  carried  on  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  returned  merchandise,  the  drop  shipment 
plan,  parcel  post  expenses,  consignments  of  merchandise 
to  brokers,  or  storage  warehouses  for  manufacturers’  ac¬ 
counts,  adding  to  the  cost  of  merchandise;  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  invoices,  from  manufacturers  to  us  and  from 
wholesalers  to  retailers;  ways  and  means  to  assist  the  re¬ 
tailer,  especially  the  smaller  one,  and  his  clerks;  and  so 
many  more  subjects  that  time  and  space  forbid  their  men¬ 
tion.  Our  success  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  retailer — 
his  failure  is  our  loss — and  we  must  render  him  every  as¬ 
sistance  in  our  power  that  he  is  willing  to  accept. 

“A  democratic  association  such  as  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  invites  at  all  times  inquiries  and 
suggestions  on  any  subject  affecting  the  wholesale  grocery 
business.  The  question  of  price  need  never  be  discussed, 
but  in  serving  the  American  people,  it  is  unquestionably 
right  and  proper  that  there  be  an  exchange  of  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  storing  and  handling  of  the  commodities  in 
v  hich  we  deal,  to  enable  us  to  handle  our  business  in  the 
most  economical  manner.” 


Cost  of  Conducting  Jobbing  Business 

Some  of  the  Factors  Which  Enter  Into  Overhead  of  Wholesale 

Grocers 

By  MELVIN  T.  COPELAND* 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 


I  AM  happy  to  announce  that  this  year  wholesale  grocers 
have  shown  more  interest  in  our  study  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  than  in  any  previous  year.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  reports  that  we  can  include  in  our  tabulations  from 
317  wholesale  grocers.  These  firms  did  a  business  in  19  20 
of  $616,000,000.  In  addition  we  also  have  reports  from 
twenty-six  other  firms  with  sales  of  $51,000,000  which  will 
not  be  included  in  our  tabulations  because  for  one  reason 
or  another  the  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Includ¬ 
ing  this  last  group,  we  have  received  reports  this  year  from 
firms  with  an  aggregate  volume  of  sales  of  $667,000,000. 

These  reports  do  not  cover  by  any  means  all  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  reports 
are  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  country  from  firms 
of  different  sizes  that  we  consider  the  results  thoroughly 
typical.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  common  figures  would 
be  changed  little  if  we  had  reports  from  twice  as  many,  or 
eight  times  as  many,  wholesale  grocers.  The  chief  benefit 
that  would  accrue  from  a  larger  number  would  be  the  gain 
that  comes  to  the  individual  wholesaler  from  having  his 
statement  checked  and  also  from  his  having  figures  that 
he  can  compare  with  those  of  other  firms. 

The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  1920  among  the 
Wholesale  grocers  from  whom  reports  were  received  was 
9.2  per  cent  of  net  sales,  according  to  our  preliminary  tab¬ 
ulation.  As  heretofore,  the  largest  single  item  of  expense 
Was  for  sales  force  which  amounted  to  2  per  cent  in  19  20. 
This  includes  salaries,  commissions,  and  traveling  expenses. 
This  is  a  slightly  lower  average  figure  for  sales  force  ex¬ 
pense,  in  percentage  of  net  sales,  than  we  have  found  in 
previous  years.  It  generally  has  averaged  from  2.2  per  cent 
to  2.3  per  cent.  The  wages  of  receiving  and  shipping  force 
in  1920  averaged  1.1  per  cent.  Executive  salaries  averaged 
0.9  per  cent,  office  salaries  0.7  per  cent — practically  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  Total  fixed  charges  and  upneep 
expense,  including  rent,  heat,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  on,  was  2.8  per  cent  in  1920,  a  figure  highet 
than  the  average  in  previous  years.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  find  that  the  losses  from  bad  debts  were  only  0.2  per 
cent  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  1  9  20,  practically 
no  higher  on  the  average  than  in  previous  years.  Per¬ 
haps  1921  may  tell  a  different  story. 

This  year  we  are  tabulating  oui  reports  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  districts  in  which  the  firms  are  located. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  larger  number  of  reports  re¬ 
ceived  during  this  year.  It  will  give  us  closer  comparisons 
than  we  have  had  heretofore.  In  looking  over  the  prelim¬ 
inary  figures  that  have  been  compiled,  we  find  that  there 
are  some  variations  in  the  average  figures  for  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  the  different  districts.  In  the  Boston 
district,  for  example,  the  common  figure  for  total  expense 
was  9.3  per  cent  of  net  sales,  in  the  New  York  district  8.6 
per  cent,  in  the  Philadelphia  district  10.1  pei  cent,  in  the 
Cleveland  district  8  per  cent,  Richmond  8.3  per  cent..  At¬ 
lanta  9.2  per  cent,  Chicago  8.3  per  cent,  St.  Louis  9.5  per 
cent,  Minneapolis  10.3  per  cent,  Kansas  City  9.7  per  cent, 
Dallas  10.6  per  cent,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  district  8.1 
per  cent. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  sales  force  figuies,  we  find  that 
in  the  Cleveland  and  Atlanta  districts  the  average  was  1.8 
per  cent.  These  were  the  lowest.  In  the  Kansas  City  dis¬ 
trict  the  average  was  the  highest — 2.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  districts  2.3  per  cent.  Tne 
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average  figure  for  total  fixed  charges  and  upkeep  expense 
was  2.4  per  cent  in  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  districts. 
In  the  Dallas  district  the  average  for  this  item  was  4.1 
per  cent.  As  w'as  to  be  expected  from  general  conditions, 
losses  from  bad  debts  were  the  highest  in  the  Dallas  dis¬ 
trict,  0.6  per  cent  of  net  sales  in  1920.  In  the  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  districts  the 
average  losses  from  bad  debts  were  0.1  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

Average  Gross  Profit  8.8  Percent 
The  average  gross  profit  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
in  all  districts  in  1920  was  8.8  per  cent  of  net  sales,  varying 
from  7  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district  to  10.2  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  district.  The  average  figure  of  8.8  per  cent  com¬ 
pares  with  11  per  cent  to  13  per  cent  In  previous  years. 
Although  total  expense  was  but  very  little  higher  on  the 
average  in  1920  than  in  previous  years,  the  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  gross  profit  resulted  in  losses  for  many  firms. 
In  San  Francisco  district  the  wholesale  grocers  showed  an 
average  net  profit  of  1  per  cent  of  their  sales,  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  district  a  net  profit  of  0.2  per  cent  of  net  sales.  In 
all  the  other  districts  the  firms  from  which  we  received 
reports  showed  an  average  net  loss  varying  from  0.1  per 
cent  in  the  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis  districts  t,o 
1.3  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  1.2  per  cent  in  the 
Philadelphia  district,  and  1  per  cent  in  the  New  York  dis¬ 
trict.  These  losses  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  obviously 
were  the  result  of  the  unprecedent  slump  in  prices  and  are 
typical  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  many 
other  lines  of  business.  I  see  no  reason  for  viewing  the 
situation  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  however,  with 
any  more  alarm  than  in  business  generally.  In  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  1916  and  1917  were  apparently  highly 
prosperous  years;  1918  and  1919  showed  small  net  profits 
and  19  20  a  loss.  This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
fluctuations  of  business  that  have  resulted  from  war  con¬ 
ditions  and  from  those  factors  which  are  constantly  bringing 
alternating  periods  of  boom  and  depression  in  the  business 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  briefly, 
we  are  working  out  several  other  comparisons,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  incorporated  in  our  regular  bulletin.  The 
bulletin  will  be  available  for  distribution  within  a  few 
weeks.  It  will  be  sent  of  course  to  every  firm  that  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  and  thereby  assisted  in  getting  these  results. 

We  heartily  appreciate  the  co-operation  that  we  have 
received  from  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  this  year  as  well 
as  in  previous  years.  In  addition  to  the  facts  that  we  have 
thus  gathered  for  use  in  the  Harvard  Business  School  and 
in  other  educational  institutions,  we  also  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  intimately  with  a  good  many  problems  of  the 
trade.  At  the  present  time  the  interest  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  spreading  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  are  undertaking 
to  give  their  students  a  better  training  for  business.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  data  that  has  been  furnished  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  that  is  fundamentally  necessary  for  the  proper 
sort  of  instruction  in  these  new  business  courses.  Business 
men  sometimes  are  disposed  to  criticise  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  as  being  impractical.  In  so  far  as  that  is  true, 
the  fault  is  fully  as  much  with  the  business  man  as  with 
the  institutions.  Unless  the  business  men  are  willing  to 
open  up  and  furnish  the  real  facts  regarding  their  business, 
without  of  course  having  them  used  in  any  way  to  reveal 
the  identity  of  the  individual  concerns,  they  cannot  fairly 
expect  the  educational  institutions  to  have  the  intimate 
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knowledge  of  business  affairs  that  is  essential  for  thoroughly 
practical  teaching.  I  can  asure  you  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  our  research  work  during 
the  last  five  years  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to  us 
in  our  teaching. 

Figures  Have  Already  Been  Useful 

We  also  have  been  glad  to  find  that  a  good  many  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  could  make  use  of  the  results  of  this  research 
immediately  in  the  practical  every  day  management  of  their 
business.  The  figures  on  the  cost  of  doing  business  have 
been  used  extensively  for  purposes  of  comparison.  When  a 
wholesale  grocer  has  put  his  own  figures  beside  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  trade,  he  frequently  has  found  the  exact  point 
at  which  his  expense  was  too  heavy.  In  some  cases  it  was 
sales  force  expense.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  that 
point,  further  investigation  usually  proved  to  him  that  the 
reason  was  not  that  he  was  paying  too  high  salaries  and 
commissions,  but  poor  routing  of  his  salesmen  or  too  small 
average  sales  per  salesman.  For  example,  one  of  these 
cases  which  happened  to  come  back  to  our  attention  was 
that  of  a  wholesale  grocer  whose  sales  force  expense  was 
3.1  per  cent  of  his  sales,  whereas  the  average  figure  for 
other  firms  in  that  year  was  2.2  per  cent.  When  we  figured 
out  his  average  sales  per  salesman  we  found  that  they  ran 
only  a  little  over  $70,000  a  year,  while  the  average  for 
other  firms  was  well  over  $100,000. 

The  figures  in  such  summaries  as  the  Bureau  has  issued 
merely  serve  as  indicators.  They  suggest  the  points  to 
which  attention  should  be  given.  The  burden  of  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  and  the  decision  as  to  the  exact  method 
of  meeting  any  difficulty  thus  indicated  remain  with  the 
individual  executive.  Sometimes  we  find  that  a  merchant 
expects  that  some  sort  of  ready-made  system  will  solve 
all  his  troubles.  That  is  impossible.  We  cannot  prescribe 
ready-made  methods  that  will  fit  all  the  circumstances 
throughout  the  country.  We  cannot  find  any  genuine  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  individual  initiative,  imaginaton  and  fore¬ 
sight  which  always  have  been  essential  for  business  success. 
The  big  task  is  to  get  real  facts  and  collective  experience 
which  the  individual  merchant  can  interpret  and  apply  to 
the  management  of  his  business. 

We  have  encountered  a  number  of  large  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  some  small  ones,  who  still  say  “My  busi¬ 
ness  is  different.”  This  statement  is  amusing  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  inside  facts  of  numerous  businesses.  Of 
coure,  every  business  is  different — in  some  details.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  which  make  it 
worth  while  for  every  wholesale  grocer  to  compare  his 
figures  with  the  average  figures  for  the  rest  of  the  trade. 
If  the  differences  are  due  to  real  differences  in  circum¬ 
stances,  well  and  good.  Very  often,  however,  other  di¬ 
vergencies  that  cannot  readily  be  explained  are  brought 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  “My  business  is 
different”  usually  indicates  a  feeling  of  smug  contentment, 
of  superiority,  of  satisfaction,  and  that  the  merchant  who 
uses  it  believes  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn  from 
his  fellow  merchants.  If  it  were  not  for  the  proprieties 
of  the  situation  I  could  relate  a  number  of  interesting  im¬ 
pressions  regarding  some  members  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  trade.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  I  shall  not 
yield  to  the  temptation. 

The  annual  figures  on  the  cost  of  doing  business  have 
been  thoroughly  useful  during  the  last  five  years.  I  am 
not  certain,  however,  that  with  the  information  now  avail¬ 
able  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  to  collect  these  figures 
each  year.  Whether  or  not  that  should  be  done  seems  to  be 
entirely  a  question  for  the  trade  to  decide.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  time  is  now  here, 
or  nearly  here,  when  monthly  figures  on  sales,  purchases, 
stocks  and  credit  conditions  would  be  desirable  for  the 
wholesale  grocers. 

Complex  Problems  Constantly  Arising 

There  are  also  many  problems  that  arise  from  day  to 
day  in  the  management  of  a  wholesale  grocery  business 
concerning  which  further  investigation  might  be  worth 
while.  These  include  such  things  as  problems  of  internal 
operation,  perpetual  inventories,  methods  of  paying  sales¬ 
men,  cost  accounting,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  things. 


Cost  accounting  especially  is  a  subject  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  shown.  In  fact  questions  of  cost 
were  among  the  first  that  were  presented  to  the  Bureau 
when  it  took  up  its  work  with  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade.  Before  going  into  the  subject  of  cost  accounting, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  standard  ac¬ 
counting  system  which  already  has  been  adopted  by  so 
many  wholesale  grocers.  The  trade  may  now  be  prepared 
for  the  next  step.  From  such  information  as  we  have, 
however,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
detailed’ cost  accounting  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 
Last  year  we  had  reports  from  one  hundred  fifty-nine  whole¬ 
sale  grocers.  One  of  the  questions  that  we  asked  on  the 
schedule  was  whether  sales  and  expenses  were  depart- 
mentized.  We  found  that  there  were  about  twenty-five 
wholesale  grocers  out  of  this  number  that  departmentized 
their  sales.  In  some  cases  the  sales  were  departmentized 
into  three  departments,  in  others  into  sixteen  to  twenty 
departments,  and  by  one  firm  into  forty-five  departments. 
There  is  obviously  no  standardization  of  these  depart- 
mentizing  methods,  and  if  any  cost  accounting  is  to  be 
undertaken  the  first  step  will  be  to  work  out  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  and  a  standardization  of  depart¬ 
ments  so  that  in  collecting  reports  each  wholesale  grocer 
will  include  the  same  merchandise  in  each  department. 
Until  a  substantial  number  of  wholesale  grocers  have 
standardized  their  business  in  this  way,  it  will  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  collect  any  figures  on  departmentized  sales  or 
expenses. 

Out  of  the  reports  that  we  had  last  year  there  was  only 
one  wholesale  grocer  who  indicated  that  he  was  depart- 
mentizing  his  expenses  in  the  manner  that  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  costs  of  operating  each  department.  To 
departmentize  expenses  on  this  basis,  it  is  necessary  to 
prorate  each  item  of  expense  to  each  department.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  departments  is  flour. 
The  flour  department  would  have  to  be  charged  with  its 
prorata  share  of  the  sales  force  expense,  advertising  ex¬ 
pense,  receiving  and  handling  expense,  rent,  and  so  on  for 
each  of  the  other  expenses.  The  basis  for  prorating  would 
have  to  be  determined  after  a  careful,  first-hand  investi¬ 
gation.  Furthermore,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  prorating  expenses  in  a  wholesale  grocery  business. 
This  is  because  the  largest  items  of  expense  are  those  for 
sales  force  and  for  other  salaries.  To  prorate  these  ex¬ 
penses  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  handling  and  selling  of  the  articles 
in  each  department.  To  make  these  estimates  is  a  far 
more  hazardous  undertaking  than  cost  accounting  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  where  ordinarily  it  is  possible  to  keep  an  exact  record 
of  the  time  spent  on  each  job.  This  cost  accounting  may 
be  thoroughly  worth  while  in  individual  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  businesses.  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  the 
trade  generally  is  prepared  to  install  the  detailed  records 
that  would  be  necesasry  to  secure  practical  results.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  should  not  be  interested  in  going  any  further  with 
a  cost  accounting  investigation  unless  there  was  evidently 
a  widespread  sentiment  in  the  trade  indicating  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  wholesale  grocers  would  keep  the  es¬ 
sential,  detailed  accounts,  and  I  have  serious  doubts  on 
this  point. 

Cost  Accounting  Only  One  of  Many  Problems 

As  I  have  stated  above,  cost  accounting  is  merely  one 
of  the  numerous  complex  problems  that  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  has  to  face.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  in  the  slight¬ 
est  the  complexities  and  the  difficulties  of  these  problems. 
This  morning,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
broader  problems  to  which  I  already  have  referred,  espe¬ 
cially  the  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  through  hav¬ 
ing  current  monthly  figures  on  conditions  in  the  trade. 

I  had  planned  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  business 
outlook.  I  find  so  many  other  things  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  to  forego  that.  Briefly,  however,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  definitely  turned  the  corner  in  business  depression  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  and  that  the  gradual  improvement  which 
has  begun  to  occur  in  several  industries  is  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  general  and  widespread  improvement  in  business. 
The  improvement  may  be  slow;  it  may  be  spotty;  it  may 
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be  threatened  from  time  to  time  by  political  disturbances 
in  Europe  and  other  world  influences.  Nevertheless,  Amer¬ 
ican  business  is  thoroughly  sound  at  heart.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  there  are  one  hundred  five  million  people,  most  of 
whom  are  living  in  an  ordinary,  normal  fashion,  and  it  is 
these  one  hundred  five  million  people  who  at  the  same 
time  are  consumers  and  laborers^  merchants  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  ’They  must  be  fed,  and  clothed  and  entertained. 
I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic  regarding  the  ability  of  the 
business  men  of  this  country  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
they  face.  Whatever  assistance  or  whatever  handicaps 
they  may  encounter  from  governmental  sources,  I  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  that  we  already 
are  going  ahead  toward  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Now  is  the  time,  however,  when  the  wholesale  grocers 
and  other  business  men  should  consider  seriously  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  lessening  the  severity  of  fluctuations  in  business 
in  the  future.  Unless  we  learn  the  obvious  lessons  of  the 
past  eighteen  months,  two  or  three  years  hence  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  as  today. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  can  eliminate  all  the 
ups  and  downs  in  business.  Nevertheless,  the  fluctuations 
in  business  conditions  due  to  the  faulty  working  of  our 
business  methods  and  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  corrected  in  part. 
We  have  not  learned  how  to  do  this.  That  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  of  the  future  and  one  to  which  I  think  all 
the  business  men  of  the  country  should  now  devote  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

How  are  we  to  know  when  the  next  peak  of  prosperity 
has  arrived?  How  are  we  to  prepare  for  the  next  decline 
in  prices  which  may  come  two  years  from  now,  three 
years  from  now,  or  after  some  other  interval  of  time?  How 
are  we  to  relate  conditions  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  to  business  conditions  generally  throughout  the 
country?  These  are  big  problems  which  seriously  affect 
the  future  welfare  of  the  wholesael  grocery  trade  just  as 
they  affect  the  welfare  of  all  other  industries.  There  are 
some  factors  which  undoubtedly  are  peculiar  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  itself.  There  are  others  which  are 
common  to  many  industries  and  trades.  Prom  the  stand¬ 
point  of  general  public  welfare  as  well  as  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  business  prosperity,  it  is  essential  that  we  grapple 
with  these  problems,  and  now,  while  our  experiences  of 
the  last  twelve  months  are  still  fresh  in  mind,  is  the  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  prepare  plans  for  meeting  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  will  arise  during  the  course  of  the  next  business 
cycle.  Information  of  the  sort  that  was  collected  to  show 
conditions  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  January,  1921, 
would  be  particularly  advantageous.  That,  however,  was 
merely  a  starter  and  far  from  adequate.  I  recommend 
that  the  wholesale  grocers  consider  carefully  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  thorough  going  and  comprehensive  record  of 
the  tendency  of  their  business  from  month  by  month.  Is 
the  time  not  ripe  to  undertake  this  task  in  a  broad,  liberal 
way,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  also  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  general  business 
conditions  and  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  wastes  and 
hardships  which  come  through  business  depression? 


Advertising  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Telling  the  public  about  the  qualities  of  the  pineapple, 
its  food  value,  and  the  economy  of  its  use  as  a  fruit,  will 
be  the  object  of  a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  during 
June,  July  and  August,  instituted  by  the  pineapple  canners 
of  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  canned  pineapple. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  campaign  will  be  to 
introduce  crushed  or  grated  pineapple,  which  is  but  little 
known  to  the  general  public.  Ice  cream  sodas,  sundaes  and 
other  delightful  soda  fountain  dishes  are  prepared  with 
crushed  or  grated  pineapple.  This  product  may  be  used 
in  many  other  appetizing  ways,  such  as  in  pies  and  as  a 
sauce.  Pineapple  pie,  unknown  a  few  short  years  ago,  is 
how  running  a  close  race  with  apple  pie,  and  this  is  made 
With  crushed  or  grated  pineapple. 


An  Analysis  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Food  Products 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  F.  T. 
Fischer  is  chairman,  analyzed  foreign  trade  conditions  and 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  improved  bank  facili¬ 
ties  for  carrying  on  our  foreign  commerce. 

Exports  of  food  products  from  the  United  States  during 
the  past  three  years  were  tabulated  from  the  official  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  were  given  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Commodity 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Canned  Salmon  . 

.  .  .  $13,149,307 

$28,644,706 

$12,186,733 

Other  Canned  Fish  .  .  .  . 

-  8,609,313 

6,755,074 

8,183,729 

Dried  Apples  . 

311,350 

4,109,828 

1,508,987 

Dried  Apricots  . 

8,505,348 

2,581,750 

Dried  Peaches  . 

_  544,455 

1,559,873 

1,465,600 

Dried  Prunes  . 

_  2,177,976 

15,721,951 

11,738,312 

Dried  Raisins  . 

13,089,366 

9,505,202 

Preserved  and  Canned  Fruit  5,312,819 

41,475,622 

21,542,273 

Canned  Beef  . 

-  51,498,810 

20,672,964 

5,951,629 

Canned  Pork  . 

-  10,311,409 

11,054,882 

8,323,914 

Butter  . 

_  10,868,953 

17,504,446 

10,142,403 

Canned  Sausage  . 

_  3,942,572 

8,673,794 

6,532,258 

Cheese  . 

_  14,159,721 

16,291,319 

5,054,189 

Canned  Milk,  etc . 

-  72,824,897 

121,893,337 

65,239,020 

Oleomargarine  . 

6,576,760 

4,567,174 

Lard  Compounds  . 

_  10,258,536 

31,605,885 

7,218,845 

Vegetables,  Canned  .  . . . 

-  12,419,519 

11,555,391 

6,340,359 

Total  . 

.  .  .$224,211,346 

$365,490,546 

$188,082,377 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Tea  . 

$4,852,273 

$731,341 

Coffee,  roasted  . 

...  $6,661,802 

8,816,581 

9,803,574 

Total  . 

$10,534,915 

Breadstuffs: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bread  and  Biscuits  .  .  .  . 

...  $1,277,704 

$2,506,447 

$3,731,879 

Barley  and  Buckwheat 

...  34,773,535 

56,945,281 

30,871,895 

Corn  . 

...  69,269,329 

18,624,386 

26,453,681 

Corn  Meal,  Rice,  Rye  and  Rye 

Flour,  etc  . 

.  .  .  185,153,709 

187,210,845 

194,843,787 

Wheat  . 

...  260,612,978 

356,898,296 

596,957,796 

Wheat  Fiour  . 

_  244,653,422 

293,452,748 

224,472,448 

Other  Breadstuffs  . 

5,751,037 

3,803,972 

4,754,352 

Total  . 

.  .  .$801,491,714 

$919, 441,975$!, 082, 085, 838 

Meats 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Fresh  Beef  . 

.  .  .$109,605,363 

$40,280,747 

$17,564,887 

Pickled  and  Cured  Beef 

7,921,220 

8,739,141 

3,659,815 

Bacon  . 

-  315,968,064 

373,913,227 

156,298,769 

Hams  and  shoulders  cured  145,674,888 

189,428,837 

50,887,588 

Fresh  Pork  . . 

.  .,.  2,907,894 

8,347,557 

9,090,492 

Pickled  Pork  . 

8,535,017 

8,632,518 

7,671,169 

Mutton  . 

.  ..  387,132 

632,667 

758,526 

Other  Meat  Products  .  . 

6,943,692 

11,642,612 

7,168,444 

Total  . 

$641,617,306 

$253,099,690 

Summary 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Canned  fish,  meat,  fruits 

and  vegetables:  dried 

fruits;  butter;  eggs  & 

milk  . 

$224,211,346  $365', 490, 546 

$188,082,377 

Tea  and  Coffee . 

6,661,802 

13,668,854 

10,534,915 

Breadstuffs  . 

801,491,714 

919,441,975 

1,082,085,838 

Meats  . 

597,943,270 

641,617,306 

253,099,690 

Grand  Total  . $1,630,308,132  $1,940,218,681  $1,533,802,820 


This  summary  appealed  to  the  committee  as  fairly  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  reasons  for  dull  business  along  export 
lines  during  the  past  year.  While  the  outlook,  it  was 
stated,  is  brighter  for  the  last  half  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  business  horizon  will  clarify 
completely  until  the  present  economic  readjustment  work¬ 
ing  toward  lower  costs  now  under  way  is  completed,  after 
which  our  jobbers  and  manufacturers,  though  strained  and 
depressed  by  the  results  of  value  deflations,  will  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  era  r>f  frade  relations  with  the 
world’s  markets. 


Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  Announces  New  Products 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  announced  in 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements  two  new  products, 
"Kaffo,”  a  carbonated  coffee  beverage,  and  “Buschtee,”  a 
carbonated  tea  beverage.  They  will  be  served  at  soda  foun¬ 
tains  and  other  “drink  stands.”  Retail  grocers  and  other 
dealers  will  supply  the  family  trade. 


EDITORIAL 


Dehydration  Recovering  from  Setback  Following 

the  War 

TJCH  has  lately  been  published  regarding  dehydration. 
Several  articles  appearing  in  The  American  Food 
Journal  within  the  past  year  or  two  have  contributed  to 
the  literature  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  some  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  new  industry 
during  the  World  War  has  been  lost,  but  in  due  time  this 
will  be  regained,  the  best  authorities  agreeing  that  once 
certain  fundamental  difficulties  have  been  fully  overcome 
the  future  of  dehydration  in  preserving  the  food  supply 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  producer  and  consumer 
alike. 

During  the  war  a  considerable  number  of  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  dehydrating  fruits  and  vegetables,  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  orders  for  the  United  States  Army.  Only 
a  few  of  these  manufacturers  had  previous  experience  in 
dehydration,  hence  it  was  but  natural  that  many  mistakes 
were  made  and  some  inferior  products  were  turned  out. 
Considering,  however,  the  many  difficulties  met  with  by 
these  pioneers  in  the  commercial  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  food  preservation,  the  rate  of  progress  may  be 
regarded  as  very  rapid. 

Some  of  the  companies  which  started  in  to  dehydrate 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  but  there  remain  several  large  companies,  man¬ 
aged  by  men  who  not  only  know  the  many  advantages 
of  dehydrated  foods,  but  who  realize  also  the  necessity 
of  popularizing  such  foods  through  educating  the  house¬ 
wife  to  change  her  age-old  custom  of  using  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  only  when  she  can  get  them  and  doing  without 
them  when  they  are  not  in  season.  A  popular  impression 
which  must  be  removed  by  educational  advertising  is  that 
sun-dried  products  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  dehy¬ 
drated. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  post-war  slump  which  the 
new  dehydration  industry  has  suffered  is  the  unfavorable 
impression  created  for  the  product  by  some  of  those  who 
were  little  experienced  in  the  work.  Through  carelessness 
or  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  some  dehydrated  products 
have  developed  infestations  of  Indian  meal  moth  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  factory.  Insect  infestation  has  been  overcome,  but 
it  may  take  some  time  to  live  down  the  injury  which  was 
done. 

The  stage  is  now  all  set  for  fairly  substantial  progress 
in  dehydration.  The  experts  who  have  been  giving  study 
to  the  subject  for  many  years  are  perfecting  equipment 
more  suitable  for  commercial  production;  capital  is  be¬ 
coming  available  for  the  promotion  of  new  companies,  and 
the  foremost  manufacturers  now  in  the  field  will  welcome 
the  right  kind  of  competition  in  the  belief  that  a  larger 
number  of  companies  all  working  toward  the  same  end 
will  help  to  popularize  the  products  much  more  quickly 
than  a  few  companies  can  accomplish  thisN  object.  One 
large  company  has  already  expended  about  $500,000  in 
national  and  local  advertising. 

Not  only  must  the  ultimate  consumer  be  educated  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dehydrated  foods,  but  the 
producer  must  also  be  educated  as  to  the  value  of  this 
method  of  saving  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  all  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  spoil  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
This  includes  much  which  does  not  leave  the  producer’s 
farm  because  of  inadequate  shipping  facilities,  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  at  picking  time  or  low  market  prices  which 


make  harvesting  unprofitable.  If  these  crops  can  be  saved 
a  vast  benefit  will  accrue  both  to  producers  and  consumers, 
for  such  surplus  crops  can  be  utilized  in  seasons  of  crop 
shortages,  the  perfectly  dehydrated  foods  remaining  fit 
for  human  consumption  for  many  years. 

In  European  countries  the  advantages  of  dehydration 
have  been  more  fully  recognized  than  in  the  United  States. 
S.  C.  Prescott  and  L.  D.  Sweet,  in  an  article  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Dehydration  which  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May, 
1919,  stated  that  Germany  possessed  about  1900  dehydra¬ 
tion  plants  in  1917. 

While  the  dehydration  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  it  is  important  that  the  terminology  as  re¬ 
gards  this  and  kindred  methods  of  preservation  become 
well  defined.  A  committee  of  representative  producers, 
investigators  and  dealers  in  California  not  long  ago  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  “drying”  be  considered  the  general  term  ap¬ 
plying  to  all  methods. 

2.  That  “sun  drying”  be  used  to  designate  the  drying  of 
fruits  by  the  sun’s  heat. 

3.  That  “evaporation”  and  “dehydration”  be  considered 
of  equal  value  in  designating  the  drying  of  foods  by  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  heat. 

Prof.  S.  C.  Prescott,  former  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Dehydration  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  prefers  to  give  modern  dehydration  a  mean¬ 
ing  somewhat  different  than  that  of  evaporation.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  dehydration,  being  a  more  carefully  controlled 
process  and  results  in  a  superior  dried  article  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  evaporation,  should  have  a  distinctive  desig¬ 
nation.  His  definition  follows:  “When  we  speak  of  ‘mod¬ 
ern’  dehydration  we  mean  foods  which  either  with  or 
without  previous  treatment  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  carefully  regulated  currents  of  air  in  which  the 
temperature  and  humidity  are  both  properly  controlled,  a 
process  which  results  in  the  food  gradually  losing  water, 
but  without  giving  up  its  color  or  flavor  or  having  its 
cellular  structure  injured.” 


Watching  Our  Step  in  Tariff  Legislation! 

NO  tariff  bill  is  perfect.  The  emergency  measure  just 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  is 
probably  as  imperfect  as  any.  Its  chief  recommendation 
is  that  it  is  to  last  for  only  six  months.  Meanwhile,  a  per¬ 
manent  tariff  measure  is  being  framed  and  more  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  every  feature  of  it. 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  was  principally  a  sop  to  the 
farmer.  That  it  will  do  him  a  great  amount  of  good  no¬ 
body  believes.  The  permanent  tariff  should  depart  from 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  protectionism  and  be  patterned 
along  lines  that  are  in  harmony  with  our  new  conception 
of  international  relations. 

Without  regard  to  previous  convictions,  multitudes  of 
the  best  business  men  and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
editors  are  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  tendency  of 
tariff  legislation  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  houses 
of  Congress.  They  feel  that  this  is  no  time  for  additional 
barriers  when  billions  of  dollars  are  owed  us  by  foreign 
countries,  which  cannot  possibly  bb  paid  for  except  through 
the  importation  of  raw  materials,  food  products  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  They  also  look  with  apprehension  on  the 
possible  loss  of  foreign  markets  which  they  believe  will 
result  from  such  tariff  legislation  as  is  being  contemplated. 
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FOOD  NE|WS  FROM 


WASmllGTON 


Prohibition  Not  Helping  Grape  Fruit  Sales 

So  Say  Manufacturers  Who  Appeal  to  Congress  for  Relief  from  Soft 

Drink  Tax 


Washington  Bureau, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

622  Albee  Building. 
ROHIBITION  did  nothing  to  help  the  grape  juice  in¬ 
dustry  but,  instead,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
thirst  quenchers  which  were  immediately  put  on  the 
market,  made  competition  keener  than  ever  before,  it  was 
declared  when  taxes  on  soft  drinks  were  discussed  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  25  by  representatives 
of  the  grape  juice  manufacturers  and  members  of  Congress 
from  grape-growing  districts. 

Appearing  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Fruit 
Juice  Producers’  Association,  John  F.  Welch,  manufacturer 
of  grape  juice,  told  the  committee  that  this  tax  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  burdensome  to  the  extent  that  it  is  defeating  its 
own  purpose,  that  it  is  a  double  and  even  a  triple  tax,  that 
it  is  discriminatory  and  out  of  proportion  to  other  products 
with  which  it  is  classed  and  that  it  is  a  tax  on  an  agricul¬ 
tural  product. 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  about  the 
size  of  the  grape  juice  business,  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
business,”  said  Dr.  Welch.  “There  are  only  some  twenty 
companies.  There  is  not  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
the  grape  juice  business  in  proportion  to  other  so-called 
large  businesses.  The  capacity  of  all  plants  is  only  some 
11,000,000  gallons.  Yet  it  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  out¬ 
put  of  grapes  in  the  producing  sections. 

“In  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  business,  it  may  be 
significant  to  you  gentlemen  to  state  that  in  the  ten  years 
past  the  average  gross  profits  have  not  reached  ten  per 
cent,  when  it  should  have  been  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  our  history.  W©  depend  on  the  volume  of  business  foi 
our  profits.  We  turn  our  money  only  once  a  year  and  ten 
per  cent  does  not  sound  like  a  very  prosperous  business. 

“We  were  confronted  with  increasing  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  boxes,  bottles,  freight,  selling  cost,  advertising,  and 
everything  that  went  into  the  cost.  These  costs  increased 
very  rapidly  along  in  1917  and  1918,  and  then  came  the 
tax  that  amounted  to  as  much  as  what  we  would  call  a  good 
profit  in  our  business.  Meanwhile,  the  eighteenth  amend¬ 
ment  had  gone  into  effect.  We  did  not  expect  any  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  our  business.  Our  experience  in  the  main 
States  that  had  gone  dry  showed  us  that  the  pei  capita  con¬ 


sumption  in  the  dry  States  was  not  any  greater  than  in  the 
wet  States.  So  that,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  amendment  was  of  no  value  in  increasing  the  sales 
of  grape  juice.  Part  of  that  is  due  to  the  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  new  drinks,  thirst  quenchers,  which  came  on  the 
market.  The  grape  juice  consumption  is  declining  under 
the  unreasonably  high  prices  and  a  large  part  of  that  is 
due  to  this  tax.  We  carried  over  a  considerable  proportion 
of  our  1919  pack,  and  we  packed  our  little  better  than 
3.000,000  gallons  in  1920  in  these  various  grape  juice 
companies.” 

Only  a  trifle  over  $76,000  has  been  collected  in  taxes 
since  the  last  pack  in  19  20  up  to  April  1,  19  21,  he  com¬ 
mented  in  explaining  the  intricate  process  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  grape  juice.  Not  only  is  there  a  tax  on  the 
grape  juice  itself,  but  when  it  is  served  at  a  soda  fountain 
with  carbonated  water,  another  ten  per  cent  tax  is  collected. 
The  manufacturers  of  carbonated  beverages  have  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  grape  juice  producers,  since  much  of  their 
business  can  be  done  locally,  while  grape  juice  must  often 
be  shipped  for  long  distances,  at  high  freight  rates. 

The  use  of  grape  juice  in  hospitals  and  for  the  sick  is 
growing  steadily,  Representative  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  told 
the  committee,  and  in  view  of  this,  Congress  should  not 
hamper  the  production  of  the  beverage,  especially  as  there 
is  no  tax  on  grape  jelly  or  grape  jam,  which  are  made  of 
the  same  ingredients.  There  are  33  5  calories  per  pound 
cf  grape  juice,  it  was  brought  out,  giving  the  drink  a  high 
food  value.  The  tax  on  grape  juice  is  not  only  a  tax  on  an 
agricultural  pro'duct,  but  a  tax  on  food  values. 

Fruit  Growers  Also  Oppose  Tax 

Some  three  thousand  fruit  growers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  registered  their  opinion  on  this  tax  through  D. 
K.  Falvay,  president  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Lake  Erie  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  There  are  some  80,000  acres  of  vine¬ 
yard  in  New  York,  Mr.  Falvay  said,  40,000  in  Michigan 
and  20.000  in  Ohio,  but  grapes  are  growing  in  all  States 
more  than  38,000  carloads,  valued  at  over  $30,000,000, 
being  shipped  on  the  railroads  last  year. 

The  interests  of  the  producers  and  manufacturers  are  in 
perfect  harmony,  the  witness  said,  a  very  unusual  condition, 
but  the  relations  between  the  grape  growers  and  the  grape- 
juice  manufacturers  are  and  always  have  been  the  pleasant- 
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esc  possible.  The  manufacturers  have  always  given  the 
grower  a  square  deal  and  paid  for  the  produce  purchased, 
and  their  policy  has  always  been  one  of  cooperation  with 
the  grower. 

“With  the  present  ten  per  cent  tax  on  grape  juice  the 
grape  industry  is  seriously  threatened,”  Mr.  Falvay  de¬ 
clared.  “The  grape-juice  manufacturers  cannot  pay  a  liv¬ 
ing  price  to  the  growers  and  then  pay  a  tax  amounting  to 
nearly  $40  per  ton  before  the  juice  is  put  on  the  market. 
The  growers  cannot  raise  grapes  at  a  price  that  will  permit 
the  grape-juice  manufacturers  to  purchase  them  and  sell 
the  juice  with  this  tax  added. 

“While  the  conditions  presented  are  apparently  limited 
to  a  few  localities,  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  grape 
industry  of  the  nation  is  affected.  As  every  State  is  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  the  individuals  of  each  State  think  that  the 
grapes  grown  in  his  State  are  just  as  good,  if  not  a  little 
better,  than  the  grapes  grown  in  another  State,  and  perhaps 
they  are.  The  grapes  grown  by  each  State  first  supply  its 
home  markets  and  the  large  grape  belts  are  shut  out  from 
those  markets  unless  the  price  is  lower  for  the  grapes 
shipped  in.” 

Haugen  Bill  to  Regulate  Packing 

NACTMENT  of  the  Haugen  bill  to  regulate  the  packers 
JL  is  urged  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  re¬ 
port  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  through  its  author,  Representative  Haugen,  of 
Iowa.  This  measure  is  declared  by  the  committee  to  be  the 
bill  which  should  be  enacted,  and  was  submitted  only  after 
lengthy  hearings  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  dividea 
into  four  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  definitions,  the 
second  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  the  packers,  the  third 
dealing  with  the  regulations  of  stockyards  and  transactions 
taking  place  at  stockyards,  and  the  fourth  dealing  with 
general  provisions  relating  to  both  packers  and  stockyards. 

Packer  bills,  the  committee’s  report  sets  forth,  have  been 
pending  before  various  committees  and  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  number  of  years.  Seven  series  of  hearings  have 
been  held  since  the  early  fall  of  1918  on  the  subject.  Last 
Congress  the  agriculture  committee  held  4  0  days’  hearings 
on  meat-packer  legislation,  covered  in  approximately  3,000 
pages  of  printed  testimony,  and  the  full  committee  and  sub¬ 
committee  spent  months  in  drafting  and  consideiing  a  bill. 
The  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  last  Congress  was 
reported  to  the  House  as  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  to  the  Senate  packer  bill  which  had  passed  the 
Senate  and  been  referred  to  the  committee.  During  this 
session  the  committee  has  held  further  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  the  full  committee  and  subcommittee  considered  the 
various  amendments  presented  by  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  farm  organizations,  the  consumers, 
shippers  and  packers. 

The  bill  finally  agreed  to,  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
House,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  substitute  reported  by 
the  committee  last  Congress,  except  that  the  substitute 
placed  the  jurisdiction  over  the  packers  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  over  the  stockyards  in  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  while  the  Haugen  bill  places  the  juris¬ 
diction  over  both  the  packers  and  the  stockyards  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“A  careful  study  of  the  bill  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  one 
that  it,  and  existing  laws,  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
complete  inquisitorial,  visitorial,  supervisory  and  regulatory 
power  over  the  packers,  stockyards  and  all  activities  con¬ 
nected  therewith,”  declared  Representative  Haugen  in  his 
report;  “that  it  is  a  most  comprehensive  measure  and  ex¬ 
tends  farther  than  any  previous  law  in  the  regulation  of 
private  business  in  time  of  peace,  except  possibly  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  act.  It  has  been  worked  out  with  great 
care  and  painstaking,  with  a  view  of  providing  a  construc¬ 
tive  measure  that  would  properly  safeguard  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  all  elements  of  the  industry  from  the  pro- 


Transportation  is  a  serious  problem,  he  said,  necessitat¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  at  a  period 
when  such  cars  are  hard  to  get.  The  crop  must  be  moved 
immediately,  grapes  cannot  be  kept  in  cold  storage,  and 
those  that  cannot  be  sold  on  the  market  must  be  taken  by 
the  grape  juice  manufacturers  or  are  lost.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  manufacturer  of  synthetic  beverages  pays 
one  tax,  grape  juice  pays  three — on  the  raw  material,  on 
the  cost  of  production  and  transportation,  and  at  the  foun¬ 
tain.  “The  danger,”  he  said,  “is  that  the  cost  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  so  high  that  the  consuming  public  will  refuse  to 
buy  grape  juice  and  will  turn  to  some  other  beverage.  In 
fact,  just  such  a  condition  now  exists  and  we  are  asking 
that  it  be  changed.” 

One  of  the  large  grape  juice  factories  in  New  York  has 
had  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  Representative  Dan¬ 
iel  A.  Reed  of  that  State  told  the  committee,  while  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  loganberry  manufacturers  are  in  a  similar  pre¬ 
dicament.  '“Something  will  have  to  be  done,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  the  grape  juice  has  gone  to  such  a  height  in  price  that 
the  people  will  not  buy  it,  and  the  country  is  not  getting  the 
revenue  from  this  business  because  the  grape  juice  is  not 
being  sold.” 

Industry  Now  Being  Considered 

ducer  to  the  consumer  without  destroying  any  unit  of  it. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  jurisdiction  over 
the  packers,  stockyards,  commission  men,  traders,  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  stockyard,  thereby  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  creating  new  commissions,  bureaus,  etc.,  dupli¬ 
cating  existing  machinery.  He  has  the  power,  under  this 
bill,  to  gather  and  compile  information  concerning,  and  to 
investigate  from  time  to  time  the  organization’s  conduct, 
practices  and  management  of  the  packers’  business  and 
stockyards,  including  all  transactions  in  and  about  such 
yards  by  all  concerns  or  persons  dealing  at  the  yards.  He 
has  the  power  to  require  reports  and  answers,  under  oath, 
or  otherwise,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary  concerning 
all  such  matters.  He  has  the  power,  by  subpoena,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  conduct  hearings,  to  require  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documentary  evidence  and 
to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The  Secretary  is 
given  the  power,  under  the  act  making  appropriation  for 
the  current  year,  to  be  thus  applied,  to  gather  and  promul¬ 
gate  all  such  information,  including  that  relating  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  supply,  consumption  cost  and  prices  of,  and  the  facts 
relating  to  the  production,  manufacture,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products.  In  this  bill 
he  is  given  the  further  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  the  packers,  stockyards  and  all  other  con¬ 
cerns  operating  in  said  yards,  shall  keep  their  books  and 
accounts.  He  is  given  the  power  to  prevent  packers,  stock- 
yards,  companies,  and  all  persons  dealing  in  the  stockyards 
from  engaging  in  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory  or  decep¬ 
tive  practices  or  devices.  He  is  given  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  and  prescribe  the  practices  on  the  stockyards,  to  pre¬ 
vent  abuses  and  may  award  damages  in  redress  of  any  un¬ 
fair  practices  or  abuses.  He  is  given  the  power  to  regulate 
and  prescribe  all  rates,  fees  and  charges  for  service  in  the 
stockyards,  including  the  fees  of  commission  men. 

“The  bill  further  coordinates  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  that  it  prevents  overlapping  of  authqrity 
and  duplication  of  jurisdiction  of  other  departments  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  regulatory  powers  which  previously  existed. 
It  provides  for  ample  court  review  for  any  of  the  orders  or 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry  from  any  mistakes  of  judgments  or  unwar- 
i  anted  use  of  the  power  thus  delegated: 

“The  bill  also  amply  protects  the  interest  of  co-operative 
associations  in  that  it  provides  specifically  for  co-operation 
in  the  marketing  of  their  products  through  such  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  stockyards  by  permitting  them  to  return  to 
their  members  on  a  patronage  basis  their  excess  earnings 
on  live  stock  handled,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Soda  Water  Sirups 

Some  Interesting  Features  of  the  Plant  of  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith 

Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seven  Pfaudler  glass  lined  tanks,  equipped  with  horizontal 
agitators,  now  being  used  by  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  holding  of  root  beer,  orangeade  and  similar 

products 

Editor’s  Note. — The  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years 
of  the  soda  fountain  trade  has  resulted  in  the  building  up 
of  several  large  manufacturing  plants  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  soda  water  flavors  and  other  beverage  products 
sold  at  soela  fountains.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  plants 
is  that  of  the  J  Hungerford  Smith  Company  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  this  article. 

NATURE  has  ordered  that  various  fruits  come  to  most 
excellent  flavor  in  certain  lands.  The  J.  Hungerford 
Smith  Company  has  gone  world  hunting  for  the  best 
and  found  them.  The  most  delectable  cherries  are  grown 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  finest-flavored 
walnuts  mature  in  Southern  France.  Delicious  Red  Span¬ 
ish  pineapples  ripen  best  in  Porto  Rico,  and  tie  in  quality 
with  the  pineapple  of  Hawaii.  Cuthbert  raspberries  are 
grown  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  New  York  stari.  Klondike 
and  Wilson  strawberries  raised  on  the  Atlantis  shores  are 
unexcelled.  Vanilla  beans  of  finest  flavor  develop  in  Mexico. 
The  Rochester  company  has  discovered  the  choce  habitats 
of  these  and  other  fruits  whose  delicious  flavors  are  sought 
by  the  public  and  it  is  from  these  various  regions  that  it 
takes  the  fruit  it  uses  in  its  manufacture. 

Wherever  fruits  and  products  for  the  plant  are  pur¬ 
chased,  the  company’s  field  men  may  be  found  seeing  to 
it  that  only  the  finest  of  fruit  is  bought,  fruit  that  has 
grown  to  perfection  under  careful  cultivation,  "he  fruit 
is  carefully  picked,  inspected,  packed  and  shaped  to 
Rochester,  always  under  the  zealous  eyes  of  fieli  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  keystone  in  the  quality  manufacturing  of  theplant  is 
its  large  scientific  laboratory  whose  staff  of  speciallytrained 
food  chemists  exactingly  test  raw  materials  as  well  as  fin¬ 
ished  products,  guaranteeing  standardization.  Mr.  Smith 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  country’s  leading  fhemist 
in  fruit  sirups  and  flavors.  Every  day  sees  him  at  -Work  in 
his  research  laboratory,  assisting  in  experiments  which 
usually  lead  to  improvements  in  manufacturing  protesses, 
and  products.  From  his  start  upon  a  career  of  mamfacur- 
ing  chemist,  Mr  Smith  has  maintained  a  fine  laborttory, 
and  the  one’  at  the  plant  today  is  claimed  to  be  one  o'  the 
best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Cleanliness  a  Feature 

As  one  enters  this  plant  he  observes  with  satisfaction 
the  cleanliness  of  the  factory  and  its  workers,  and  the  care 
and  scrupulous  detail  everywhere  in  evidence.  He  admires 
the  methods  employed  in  keeping  raw  fruits  under  proper 
refrigeration  and  is  astounded  at  the  immensity  of  the  cold 
and  dry  storage  facilities  required.  It  is  a  revelation  to 
walk  into  the  storages  and  see  thousands  of  barrels,  huge 
rows  of  tin  and  other  containers  and  piles  of  other  pack¬ 
ages — all  containing  fruits  and  raw  products.  The  cold 
storage  has  a  capacity  of  7,500  barrels  and  in  the  power 
house  is  found  refrigerating  equipment — the  ammonia  pro¬ 
cess  is  used — equivalent  to  melting  forty-five  tons  of  ice 
daily.  The  dry  storages  have  a  total  floor  space  of  30,000 
square  feet. 

A  modern  power  house  furnishes  the  power  and  steam 
used  by  the  plant,  but  electric  current  may  be  taken  from 
the  city  system  at  any  time  it  is  needed.  The  power  house 
has  a  350  horsepower  engine,  dynamos  and  three  boilers 
with  a  steam  generating  capacity  of  37  5  horse-power.  Its 
12  5-foot  smoke  stack  adds  to  the  external  attractiveness 
of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  sights  which  first  takes  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
is  a  battery  of  big  kettles,  each  of  200  gallons’  capacity,  all 
double-jacketed,  steam.heated  and  with  thermometers  to 
insure  correct  temperature  This  is  the  kitchen  of  the  plant. 
T-shaped  arms  revolve  slowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettles, 
stirring  the  fruit  while  it  is  cooking.  After  the  fruit  is 
properly  cooked,  it  is  dropped  from  these  kettles  to  agi¬ 
tator  tanks  on  the  floor  below.  These  supply  the  filling 
machines. 

In  sirup  making,  sugar  is  dumped  directly  into  the  pro¬ 
cess  tanks,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  crushed  fruit  and 
other  products  it  must  be  sifted  so  as  to  remove  all  foreign 
substances  which  might  otherwise  get  into  the  finished 
product.  A  truckload  of  sugar  is  shoved  onto  scales  and 
weighed.  It  is  then  dumped  into  a  box  from  which  a  com¬ 
bination  of  spiral  and  bucket  conveyors  takes  it  to  an 
overhead  sifter  which  sifts  it  back  into  the  truck.  The 
plant  when  operating  fully  consumes  upwards  of  125  bar¬ 
rels  of  sugar  daily. 


The  three  tanks  shown  at  the  left  of  this  picture,  equipped 
with  agitators,  are  used  for  making  flavoring  sirups  for 
cherries,  nut  sundaes,  etc.  At  the  right  are  shown  two 
glass  lined  vacuum  kettles  which  work  in  tandem  at  the 
processing  of  strawberries.  These  vacuum  kettles  as  well 
as  much  of  the  other  equipment  used  in  this  plant  were 
designed  especially  for  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Company 
by  the  Pfaudler  Company 
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Special  apparatus  is  required  to  make  chocolate  sirup. 
It  is  made  in  4  00-gallon  batches  in  a  big  tank,  each  batch 
taking  four  barrels  of  powdered  chocolate  The  steam- 
heated  tank  has  devices  to  indicate  the  water  content,  tem¬ 
perature  and  general  condition  of  the  sirup.  Three  batches 
of  this  sirup  are  made  daily  at  the  plant. 

The  Handling  of  Nuts 

Chocolate  reminds  one  of  nut  sundaes.  Walking  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  factory,  the  visitor  discovers  how  pecans 
and  walnuts  are  made  into  the  compounds  used  at  tne 
soda  fountains.  The  walnut  meats  are  bought  in  fifty-five 
pound  boxes,  while  the  pecan  meats  come  in  barrels  or 
five-pound  containers.  These  meats  are  supposed  to  be  in 
perfect  halves  and  free  of  shucks  and  refuse.  The  J. 
Hungerford  Smith  Company  never  supposes.  Women 
spread  the  nut  meats  out  on  a  long  table  and  pick  them 
out  one  by  one.  Usually  about  a  pound  of  waste  is  taken 
from  a  fifty-five-pound  box  of  walnuts  Following  sorting 
they  go  through  a  machine  devised  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  ma¬ 
chine  whose  multitudinous  blades  running  laterally  and 
vertically  cut  the  meats  into  pieces  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  square.  The  chopped  nuts  now  are  weighed  into  new 
glass  jars.  A  vacuum  cap  fits  over  a  jar.  The  turning  of  a 
valve  creates  a  vacuum.  This  is  closed  and  another  valve 
opens  to  admit  sirup  to  the  can,  the  vacuum  drawing  It 
rapidly  into  all  available  space.  Without  this  ingenious 
process  it  would  require  a  half  hour  or  more  to  fill  the 
can  properly  with  sirup.  In  other  parts  of  the  factory  the 
visitor  may  see  machines  sl\redding  figs,  cutting  cherry 
rings  and  other  interesting  work. 

Vanilla  beans  arrive  from  Mexico  in  sixty-pound  tins. 
The  beans  are  six  to  nine  inches  long  They  are  chopped 
up  in  a  great  tank  by  knives  which  operate  up  and  down 
and  work  up  the  beans  for  use  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
pounds  every  twenty-four  minutes,  and  then  ground  to 
powder.  A  mash  is  made  with  an  alcoholic  menstrum. 
This  is  put  In  barrels  and  held  for  six  months.  The  extract 
is  taken  off  in  hydraulic  presses  and  the  dregs  are  sent  to 
an  agitator  where  more  extract  is  recovered.  Lemon  ex¬ 
tract  is  made  from  lemon  peel  similarly  treated,  and  the 
other  flavoring  extracts  undergo  a  like  process.  An  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  strawberry  sirup  and  preserves  manu¬ 
factured  is  somewhat  appreciated  when  it  is  learned  that 
the  company’s  investment  in  that  fruit  last  year  totalled 
more  than  $700,000,  and  that  8,538  barrels  of  packed 
berries  arrived  in  trainloads  at  the  plant,  a  total  of  3,900,253 
pounds.  Governor  Townsend  of  Delaware  is  the  owner  of 
a  number  of  large  strawberry-packing  plants  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  The  company  has  an 
arrangement  with  him  whereby  he  packs  the  strawberries 
its  field  representatives  purchase.  The  berries  are  sorted 
carefully  and  packed  in  barrels  with  alternate  layers  of 
sugar.  The  fruit  arrives  at  Rochester  in  the  finest  con¬ 
dition. 

The  strawberries  are  cooked  in  two  glass  lined  steel 
vacuum  kettles  which  were  especially  designed  by  the 
Pfaudler  Company  for  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Company, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  other  equipment  used  in  the  plant. 
These  kettles  work  in  tandem  so  that  either  one  may  op¬ 
erate  independently  of  the  other.  One  thousand  pounds  of 
berries  are  processed  in  these  vacuum  kettles  every  half 
hour  and  the  resultant  strawberry  sirup  has  a  flavor  that 
has  created  a  large  demand  for  the  product. 

Maraschino  Cherry  Packing 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  world  could  use  all  the 
maraschino  cherries  manufactured  at  this  plant.  While 
some  homegrown  cherries  are  used  by  the  plant,  the  most 
of  its  cherries  come  from  Italy.  The  company  had  as 
many  as  sixty  carloads  of  these  Italian  cherries  arrive  at 
one  time  in  its  yard.  Originally  red  and  white,  the  cherries 
are  bleached  white  in  Italy  and  packed  in  barrels.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  local  plant,  they  are  stemmed  and  pitted  ny 
machinery  located  in  the  basement  of  the  plant  and  graded 
automatically  to  five  sizes  Both  stemming  and  pitting  are 
intensely  interesting  operations,  except  that  one  sort  of  be¬ 
comes  seasick  watching  the  shimmying  of  the  stemming 


machine  and  the  conveyors  of  the  grader.  The  pitting  is 
done  far  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand,  one  having 
to  look  twice  to  see  that  a  cherry  has  been  pitted.  Cherry 
waste  from  these  machines  is  made  into  crushed  maras¬ 
chino. 

The  pitted  and  inspected  cherries  are  put  in  tanks  and 
washed  repeatedly  until  the  bleach  is  removed.  They  then 
go  to  big  tanks  filled  with  a  coloring  sirup.  There  are 
sixty  of  these  240-gallon  tanks  and  they  have  a  capacity 
of  8,000  pounds  of  cherries  daily.  The  sirups  of  these 
tanks  are  gradually  strengthened  in  specific  gravity  during 
this  processing,  rotary  pumps  bringing  the  tank  sirups  into 
a  central  Pfaudler  agitator  tank  at  stated  intervals  and 
i  eturning  them.  By  this  method  the  perfect  processing  of 
cherries  is  assured.  The  cherries,  when  they  arrive,  are 
white  and  flavorless,  simply  offering  fine  vehicles  for  carry¬ 
ing  sugar,  cherry  flavoring  of  excellent  value  and  color. 
One  sees  them  being  colored  red,  green  and  white.  When 
finally  filled,  finished  and  canned  in  glass  jars  they  present 
a  beautiful  sight. 

Root  Reei'  Also  a  Product 

Enormous  quantities  of  root  beer  are  made  by  the  J. 
Hungerford  Smith  Company  out  of  wild  cherry  bark,  sassa¬ 
fras,  wintergreen  and  other  herbs,  berries,  barks  and  roots. 
The  concentrated  sirup,  is  sold  by  the  company  in  five-gallon 
cans.  A  few  years  ago  it  originated  the  stein  service  In 
root-beer  dispensing  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  master 
builder  in  the  root-beer  business;  Today  there  is  hardly 
a  dealer  in  the  country  who  serves  root  beer  as  a  solid 
drink  in  a  small  glass. 

You  who  have  watched  the  man  at  a  soda  fountain  lad¬ 
ling  out  a  spoonful  of  white,  fluffy  marshmallow  float  have 
often  wondered  how  it  was  prepared.  Great  quantities  are 
made  at  this  plant,  along  with  nut  frappe  and  nut  sirup 
products.  Three  open  kettles  cook  the  marshmallow  com¬ 
pound  It  is  poured  into  cans  and  these  filled  cans  are 
placed  in  heading  machines.  A  stirring  frame-work  of 
metal  adjusted  to  position  revolves  rapidly  in  the  can,  whip¬ 
ping  the  creani-like  mixture. 

The  company  manufactures  huge  quantities  of  orange¬ 
ade,  which  is  the  concentration  of  ripe,  luscious  oranges  In 
beverage  form.  It  is  made  in  great  agitator  tanks  of  1,100 
gallons  capaeity,  whose  propellers  churn  the  compound. 
Orangeade  manufacture  consumes  heavy  amounts  of  sugar, 
0,400  pounds  going  into  each  1,000  gallon  batch.  The 
golden  orangeade  presents  a  beautiful  sight  as  it  runs  down 
into  a  filling  tank,  coursing  through  a  big,  round  ball  of 
screening  scum.  It  is  put  up  in  stone  and  glass  jugs  which 
have  been  thoroughly  washed  inside  and  out  by  a  steriliz. 
ing  shower.  The  filling  is  accomplished  by  a  vaccum  pro¬ 
cess,  one  jig  being  filled  every  seven  seconds.  Some  other 
fruit  sirups  are  jugged  and  all  these  are  previously  ster¬ 
ilized. 

The  manufacture  of  other  fruits  into  preserves,  sirups, 
jellies  anc  compounds  is  equally  interesting.  The  crushed 
pineapple  arrives  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  in  one-gallon 
tin  cans.  The  company,  however,  is  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery  o  work  up  the  whole  pineapple  and  does  so  at 
times,  ft  also  has  orange  and  lemon  peeling  machines, 
wonderful  artists  at  these  intricate  specialties.  Its  in¬ 
genious  orange-peeling  machine,  the  only  one  in  existence, 
has  peded  250  boxes  of  oranges  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of 
115  or;nges  a  minute.  Many  Rochesterians  used  to  go  to 
the  plant  and  purchase  the  peeled  oranges.  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  was  numbere'd  among  these  customers.  The  peels 
used  ii  extract  making  are  cut  in  shreds  so  the  oil  cells 
are  bnken  and  release  their  oil. 

Most  of  the  company’s  products  are  put  up  in  glass  jars 
containing  one  and  two  quarts.  The  new  jars  are  washed 
and  rnsed  and  set  back  in  their  packing  with  rubbers  placed 
on  tleir  tops.  They  travel  in  their  packing  cases  over 
rollei  conveyors  to  the  floors  below  where  the  filling  is 
takirg  place. 

Vacuum  Process  Used 

Reserved  fruit  as  -well  as  sirups  are  canned  under  tn» 
vaffium  process  in  turret  machines.  An  empty  jar  is  placed 
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on  the  slowly  revolving  turret.  A  vacuum  cap  comes  down. 
Vacuum  is  created  and  the  fruit  or  sirup  is  drawn  down 
into  the  can  until  it  is  full.  The  flow  then  automatically 
ends  and  the  turret  base  delivers  the  jar  to  a  revolving  disc 
which  takes  it  to  a  belt  conveyor.  Four  jars  usually  are 
filled  at  a  time. 

The  filled  jars  next  go  to  one  of  the  ten  big  steam  retorts 
where  they  are  processed  in  steam  One  retort  holds  150 
half-gallon  jars.  There  are  also  four  hot-water  tanks.  The 
filled  jars  are  lowered  into  their  hot  water  by  an  electric 
hoist.  A  clock  watches  over  each  retort,  being  adjusted  so 
it  will  ring  as  soon  as  the  time  of  a  given  retort’s  work 
is  up.  Now,  the  filled  jars  go  to  a  giant  washer.  As  they 
travel  through  it  on  metal  belts,  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  company  has  two  of  these  machines 

and  each  saves  the  work  of  twenty-five  women.  Women 

♦ 

stand  before  the  belts  leading  from  the  washer,  using  ma¬ 
chines  to  put  lithographed  labels  on  the  cans.  'Each  label 
has  certain  perforations  which  enables  the  company  to  tell 
to  the  day  when  it  was  packed  and  how.  The  filling,  steam¬ 
processing,  washing  and  labeling  of  the  fruits  and  sirups 
is  accomplished  at  marvelous  rapidity,  so  efficient  is  the 
machinery  and  so  capable  the  workers.  For  instance,  thir¬ 
teen  half-gallon  jars  of  chocolate  are  filled  every  minute. 

Jelly-making  is  a  comparatively  new  business  with  the 
company,  but  already  it  is  faced  with  a  demand  for  its  de¬ 
licious  true  fruit  jellies  that  insures  tremendous  growth  for 
this  department.  The  jelly  is  cooked  in  kettles.  The 
new  glass  tumblers  are  washed  by  machinery  and  carried 
by  conveyors  through  a  thirty-foot  drying  oven  to  the  tur¬ 
ret  filling  machines.  The  tumblers  are  filled  and  capped 
under  vaccum  and  again  washed  by  hot  spray.  One  of 
the  latest  jellies  carries  spearmint  flavoring. 

The  plant  has  a  fine  cooperage  shop  manned  by  experi¬ 
enced  workmen  who  accomplish  really  marvelous  things 
with  broken  barrels.  Used  barrels  are  completely  over¬ 
hauled  here.  Broken  staves  and  warped  heads  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  warped  heads  are  steamed  and  held  flat  for 
twenty-four  hours  under  6,000  pounds  pressure.  They  are 
restored  to  their  former  state  of  serviceability.  A  giant 
brush  revolving  rapidly  inside  of  a  barrel  cleans  it  in  fif¬ 
teen  seconds  better  than  could  be  done  by  hands  in  a  half 
hour.  The  department  handles  about  50,0  00  barrels  yearly 


Pectin  as  a  Factor  in  Making  Jellies 

BY  DR.  JOHN  A.  MARSZALEK 

Director  of  Research,  Industrial  Research  Laboratory, 

Chicago 

Ever  since  the  researches  of  a  French  chemist  named  Bra- 
connot,  it  was  known  to  scientists  and  chemists,  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  pectin  is  alone  responsible  for  the  production 
of  jellies  by  simple  evaporation  of  fruit  juices.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  isolating  this  substance  from  various  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  fruit  juices  in  the  form  of  transparent  leaflets. 

The  amount  of  pectin  varies  considerably  in  different 
fruits,  and  this  explains  satisfactorily  why  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  jellies  from  certain  fruits  by  simple  concentra¬ 
tion  of  their  juices. 

In  1910  Miss  N.  E.  Goldthwaite,  an  American  roman, 
demonstrated  practically  the  importance  of  pectin  as  the 
prime  factor  in  jelly  making.  She  made  artificial  jellies 
which  were  impossible  to  detect  from  the  genuine  bl  taste 
and  appearance. 

Pectin  is  closely  related  to  pectose,  which  occurs  \n  the 
utricular  tissue  of  fruits  and  roots.  Pectose  is  insoluble 
in  water  but  is  concerted  into  soluble  pectin  on  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  enzyme  pectose.!  On 
ultimate  hydrolysis  pectose  yields  hexoses,  to  which  group 
glucose  and  levulose,  widely  known  sugars  belong.  'The 
identification  of  hexoses  derived  from  the  hydrolysis  of  pec¬ 
tose  awaits  the  attention  of  the  research  chemists.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  Ybe- 
tween  pectose  and  cellulose,  the  last  being  the  polymer^a- 
tion  product  of  glucose. 


and  makes  more  than  1,000  kegs  out  of  broken  parts  of 
barrels.  It  is  one  of  the  many  sidelights  on  the  efficiency 
found  at  the  plant. 

Consumes  7,000,000  Pounds  of  Sugar  a  Year 

The  visitor  leaves  the  plant  thrilled  over  the  enormous 
production  he  has  seen  taking  place,  a  production  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  successful  soda  fountain  industry. 
He  has  learned  that  the  plant  has  made  $1,000,000  in 
finished  goods  a  month,  that  it  used  more  than  7,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  last  year,  that  its  usual  stock  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  finished  goods  wating  to  be  shipped  amounts  to 
approximately  $2,000,000,  that  it  manufactures  more  than 
100  kinds  of  fruits  and  sirups  besides  a  large  line  of  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts,  root  beer,  jellies,  nut  sirups  and  frappes, 
marshmallow  float,  apple  sauce  and  other  products,  that  its 
business,  including  that  of  the  Michigan  factory,  amounted 
to  nearly  $6,000,000  in  1920. 

Quite  a  start  from  an  humble  beginning  with  about 
$5,000  in  capital  The  authorized  capital  of  the  company 
is  now  $1,500,000  in  8  per  cent  cumulative  stock  and 
$1,100,000  in  common  stock.  The  corporation  recently 
has  sold  an  additional  issue  of  $225,000  worth  of  its  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  declared  a  dividend  of  50  0  per  cent  in 
common  stock.  As  a  result  of  this  financing  the  company 
will  have  outstanding  $575,000  worth  of  its  preferred  stock 
and  $600,000  of  its  common  stock. 

The  plant  normally  has  approximately  2  50  employees.  It 
is  now  remodeling  some  large  rooms  into  locker  and  rest 
rooms  for  employees.  'The  men  and  women  will  have  sep¬ 
arate  sections  and  beyond  each  will  be  a  fine  dining  room 
to  serve  noon  meals  and  lunches  to  the  employees  of  the 
plant.  These  rooms  will  be  finished  in  white.  The  visitor 
is  impressed  with  the  maturity  and  efficiency  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  plant.  A  large  part  have  been  years  with 
the  company  and  are  enthused  with  their  work. 

The  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Company  has,  from  all  indica¬ 
tions,  only  scratched  the  surface  of  its  opportunities.  Its 
new  departments  are  all  expanding  under  the  tremendous 
demand  for  frozen  foods,  pastry,  soft  drinks,  jellies,  con¬ 
fections  and  similar  dainties.  And  in  its  research  labora¬ 
tory  Mr.  Smith  and  his  assistants  are  working  for  new 
flavors  to  give  an  insatiate  world  whose  taste  daily  be¬ 
comes  more  educated,  more  craving. 


Chemical  researches  for  establishing  the  constitution  of 
both  compounds  are  not  as  easy  as  it  may  look  for  per¬ 
sons  slightly  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  organic 
chemistry.  It  is  going  to  take  many  years  of  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  best  chemists  of  the  world  before  this 
problem  will  be  solved. 

Pectin  can  be  extracted  from  the  inner  part  of  orange 
peels  by  boiling  with  dilute  tartaric,  or  citric  acid;  this 
method  renders,  therefore,  a  cheap  way  of  getting  the  sub¬ 
stance,  which  helps  our  housewife  and  preserver  in  produc¬ 
ing  jellies  from  fruits,  which  ordinarily  refuse  to  form 
jelly  by  evaporation  to  small  bulk  of  their  juices.  It  does 
not  add  anything  deleterious  to  their  taste  and  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  gelatin  for  the  same  purpose. 


Retail  Grocers  Oppose  Sales  Tax  at  Washington 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  late  last  month  concluded 
its  hearings  on  the  revenue  laws  having  in  mind  their  re¬ 
vision  following  the  passage  of  the  forthcoming  permanent 
tariff  law,  now  being  framed  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  hearings  largely  developed  the  opposition 
to  the  excess  profits  taxes  and  the  higher  surtaxes  on  in¬ 
comes.  The  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
these  subjects  advocated  as  a  replacement  levy  a  sales  tax 
upon  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Opposition  to  the  sales  tax  was  voiced  by  John  Bray- 
shaw,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
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Court  Holds  tihat  Labels  Should  Be  Clear  to  Public 

An  interesting  decision  regarding  misleading  canned 
gods  labels  was  handed  down  recently  by  Judge  Cushman 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Seattle.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court  indicated  that  the  law  implied  that  it  was 
not  enough  for  a  canner  to  brand  his  goods  so  that  the 
jobber  and  retailer  should  have  no  doubt  about  their  con¬ 
tent,  but  their  labels  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

The  case  in  question  involved  eighty  cases  of  Lionax 
brand  medium  red  salmon  and  1,37  9  cases  of  Northern 
brand  pink  salmon,  both  canned  by  the  Northern  Packing 
Company  at  Juneau,  Alaska.  A  decision  was  rendered  to 
the  effect  that  the  eighty  cases  of  medium  red  salmon  were 
misbranded  in  that  they  had  the  word  “Coho”  on  the 
label  in  small  type  and  also  the  word  “Sockeye”  in  large 
type,  the  latter  being  only  partially  obliterated  and  hence 
likely  to  mislead  the  purchaser  into  thinking  the  cans  con¬ 
tained  Sockeye  salmon  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
contained  Coho. 

The  decision,  in  part,  follows: 

“So  far  as  the  misbranding  is  concerned,  I  hold  with 
the  Government.  I  think,  according  to  the  decisions  which 
you  read,  that  it  is  not  whether  the  brand  is  going  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  and  people 
who  trade  in  these  things,  but  whether  it  is  liable  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  consuming  public.  I  never  heard  of  the  word 
‘Cohoes’  until  this  case  began,  and  if  I  saw  it  on  a  can  of 
salmon  I  was  about  to  buy  I  would  not  know  whether  it 
referred  to  the  canner  or  the  fish  or  what  it  referred  to. 
I  have  lived  here  almost  thirty  years  and  eaten  canned 
salmon  most  of  the  time,  so  I  presume  I  am  an  average 
specimen  of  the  public.  I  take  it  everyone  in  this  country 
is  familiar  with  the  word  ‘sockeye,’  and  finding  it  on  a 
can  of  salmon  not  completely  obliterated  but  with  this 
fancy  stamp  on  there,  more  or  less  ornamental,  would 
tend  to  deceive.  I  think  a  purchaser  going  into  a  retail 
store  to  buy  a  can  of  salmon  would  reasonably  conclude 
that  that  was  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  label  and  might 
very  easily  be  misled.  The  decree  that  is  appropriate  for 
forfeiture  in  that  case  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  court.” 

In  refusing  to  permit  the  Government  to  condemn  the 
salmon  for  filth,  the  Court  said: 

“As  regards  the  other  lot  of  salmon,  and  so  far  as  the 
eighty  cases  are  concerned  also,  the  court  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Judge  Sessions,  that  where  the  Government 
asks  for  forfeiture — where  the  rule  of  strict  construction 
obtains — the  law  should  be  brief  and  as  clear  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  it.  Now,  salmon  is  an  article  of  food,  but 
because  some  cans  of  salmon  are  found  to  be  putrid,  does 
not  warrant  the  entire  salmon  output  being  condemned. 
If  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  contents  of  each  can  was 
filthy,  even  a  very,  very  small  portion  of  it,  that  would 
condemn  the  whole  lot,  but  because  part  of  the  cans  are 
found  to  be  filthy  and  putrid,  I  am  unable  to  conclude  that 
the  court  would  be  warranted  in  condemning  the  entire 
lot  of  these  cases  of  salmon. 

“I  find  that  instead  of  the  entire  output  of  this  cannery 
having  been  subjected  to  conditions  that  caused  this  putres¬ 
cence — this  filth  in  certain  of  the  cans — it  is  more  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  these  old  salmon  that  get  into  this 
pack  were  the  salmon,  as  pointed  out  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  they  picked  up  locally  when  they  were  short  of  fish 
to  complete  the  day’s  output  or  whatever  reason  there  was, 
without  knowing  their  age,  and  not  those  that  they  went 
out  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  got  from  the  purse  seiners. 
That  being  true,  why,  the  output  of  the  cannery  for  those 
days  on  which  they  purchased  these  old  fish  would  contain 
putrid  fish. 

“If  the  Department  wants  to  make  rules  that  these  sal¬ 
mon  canners  shall  can  and  keep  their  cans  separate,  and 
put  one  day’s  pack  up  separate  from  another,  and  not 


mix  up  the  cans  of  the  separate  day’s  pack  and  thereby 
put  themselves  in  the  position  to  test  and  sample  cases 
canned  on  a  particular  day  when  they  might  bring  in  a 
scowload  of  old  fish,  why,  the  public  would  be  protected, 
and  the  commercial  end  of  it  would  not  be  jeopardized  by 
incurring  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  fish  that 
might  have  been  canned  on  days  when  they  were  getting 
perfectly  fresh  fish. 

This  statute  does  not  give  the  court  any  warrant  or  does 
not  give  the  Department,  so  fax  as  I  see,  any  warrant  to 
fix  a  proper  percentage  of  filth. 

“So  far  as  health  and  comfort  are  concerned — that  part 
of  the  law  regarding  misbranding  is  to  prevent  fraud  being 
committeed  upon  the  consuming  public — but  the  other 
part,  keeping  filth  and  putrescence  out  of  it — is  to  protect 
the  public  in  the  matter  of  its  comfort,  if  not  health;  and 
the  more  rotten  the  salmon  was,  the  less  liable  you  would 
be  to  eat  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  in  careful  sampling, 
not  only  the  cans  should  be  marked,  but  the  cases  in  which 
they  were  taken,  and  where  a  putrid  can  was  found,  there 
should  be  some  further  test  made  of  that  case,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  assumption  that  the  cans  that  are  canned  on 
a  particular  day  are  liable  to  find  themselves — liable  to 
be  put  up  in — limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they  appear  and 
are  not  scattered  through  the  entire  pack.” 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  appealed  the  case  to  a 
higher  court. 


Texas  Food  Department  Turned  Over  to  Health 

Officer 

The  Legislature  of  Texas  has  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  and  vesting  all  duties  and 
functions  of  that  department  in  the  State  Health  Officer. 
The  law  as  enacted  is  as  follows. 

Section  1.  The  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
of  the  State  are  hereby  abolished. 

All  the  authority,  powers,  duties,  functions,  rights  and 
liabilities  vested  in  and  conferred  upon  said  Commissioner 
and  said  Department  by  Articles  4575  to  4595  inclusive  of 
Chapter  6,  Title  6  6  of  the  Revised  Civil  Statues  of  Texas 
of  1911  as  amended  by  Chapter  47  of  the  General  Laws 
of  the  Thirty-second  Legislature  at  its  regular  session  in 
1911,  by  chapter  125  of  the  General  Laws  passed  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  Legislature  at  its  regular  session  in  1919.  bv 
chapter  150  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  at  its  regular  session  in  1919  and  by  any 
other  existing  statute  or  law  of  the  State  of  Texas,  shall 
hereafter  vest  in,  be  had  and  performed  by  the  State 
Health  Officer  of  this  State,  and  all  laws  relating  to  said 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  said  Dairy  and  Food 
Department  shall  be  administered  under  and  through  the 
State  Health  Department  of  this  State. 

All  powers  and  authority  heretofore  conferred  by  law 
upon  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  said  Dairy  and 
Food  Department  shall  be  exercised  by  the  State  Health 
Officer  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  law  or  laws 
and  this  act.  ' 

Sec:ion  2.  All  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  or  the  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partment,  or  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Department,  shall 
heregfter  be  available  to  the  State  Health  Officer  of  this 
State,  to  be  used  by  said  State  Health  Officr  in  the  per¬ 
formance  and  exercise  of  the  duties,  authority,  powers  and 
functions  herein  transferred;  provided  that  the  State  Health 
Officer  is  hereby  authorized  to  dispense  with  any  employee 
not  needed,  after  the  consolidation  herein  authorized,  and 
may  rearange  the  work  and  duties  of  the  office  to  avoid 
any  duplication  of  work. 

Section  3.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  too  many  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  State  government,  and  the  fact  that  the  col- 
solidation  of  the  departments  herein  mentioned  will  con- 
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tribute  to  efficiency  and  economy,  creates  an  emergency 
and  an  imperative  public  necessity  demanding  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read 
on  three  several  days  in  each  house,  and  said  rule  is 
hereby  suspended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it  is  as  enacted. 
— Chapter  10,  p.  14,  General  Laws,  State  of  Texas. 

The  Texas  Legislature  has  also  adopted  a  bill  regulating 
sanitation  of  bakeries  and  a  bill  providing  for  medical  in¬ 
spection  for  all  employees  of  hotels,  restaurants,  dining 
cars  and  all  other  public  eating  places. 


Penalties  for  Misbranding  Recovered  in  New  York 

Penalties  aggregating  $1,000  for  misbranding  foods  and 
beverages  were  recovered  by  New  York  State  during  March, 
according  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Soft  drinks  containing  pre¬ 
servatives,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  stated  on  the  label, 
figure  in  the  report. 

Dr.  Porter  points  to  violations  by  dealers  failing  to  brand 
the  sales  packages  of  various  food  commodities  as  required 
by  law.  Retailers  are  held  responsible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  for  failure  to  see  that  such  commodities  are 
properly  branded,  and  the  department  lecommends  that 
manufacturers  and  retailers  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
requirements  of  the  food  laws.  These  definitions  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Poods  and  Markets”  bulletin  No.  27,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  upon  request. 


Spring  Sampling  of  Food  and  Drinks  in  Pennsylvania 

Completed 

The  annual  spring  inspection  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  or 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rapidly 
nearing  a  close.  More  than  3,000  samples  of  milk,  cream, 
ice-cream,  soft  drinks  and  confections  have  been  taken  and 
analyzed,  agents  of  the  bureau  having  visited  every  county 
in  the  State. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  by  the  agents  to  the  foods, 
beverages  and  confections  that  are  widely  offered  for  sale 
during  the  warm  months.  Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the 
samples  analyzed  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pure 
food  laws  of  the  State  and  150  prosecutions  against  the  of¬ 


fending  dealers  have  been  ordered.  In  practically  every 
case  the  food  or  drinks  found  adulterated  were  locally 
manufactured  products,  the  products  of  nationally  known 
manufacturers  having  been  found  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware 
counties  many  samples  of  hamburger  steak  colored  and 
preserved  with  chemicals  were  found  and  in  all  instances 
the  dealers  offering  the  meat  for  sale  were  prosecuted. 
Chocolate-covered  cherries  containing  sulphur  dioxide  were 
also  found,  while  several  samples  of  sponge-cake,  colored 
yellow  with  coal  tar  products  were  found. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  number  of  law  viola¬ 
tions  uncovered  were  smaller  than  in  previous  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Director  James  Foust  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  in 
charge  of  the  investigations. 


Watered  Butter  Prosecutions  Made  Under  New  Act 

With  the  watered  butter  bill  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania 
less  than  one  month,  eighteen  prosecutions  have  already 
been  entered  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  offenders  in  every 
case  were  concerns  located  largely  in  the  Philadelphia 
section. 

The  act  provides  that  butter  shall  not  contain  more  than 
1  6  per  cent  of  water.  Butter  made  on  the  farm  shall  not 
contain  more  than  16  per  cent  of  water.  Butter  made  on 
the  farm  contains  on  an  average  of  14  per  cent  of  water, 
and  in  many  many  cases  no  more  than  12  per  cent. 

Of  the  samples  examined  by  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  one  was  found  to  contain  more  than  37  per  cent  of 
water.  One  sample  taken  in  Altoona,  Blair  County,  was 
the  product  of  a  middle-west  creamery,  the  remainder  of 
the  samples  coming  from  the  Pennsylvania  creameries. 

Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  have  found  similar  butter 
frauds  for  several  years  past,  but  until  the  Legislature 
passed  the  act  covering  the  cases,  the  Bureau  was  without 
adequate  machinery  for  curbing  the  practice.  It  has  been 
found  that  some  creamery  operators  have  been  adding 
great  amounts  of  water,  or  milk  without  butter-fat,  to  their 
butter,  the  consumer  paying  for  the  water  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  buying  butter-fat. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


Canadian  Law  Affects  Oleomargarine  Exporters 

The  attention  of  exporters  of  oleomargarine  is  called 
to  the  Canadian  law  which  provides  that  this  product  must 
be  sold  in  its  original  package  only.  The  rulings  regulat¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  Dominion  follow: 

No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  possession 
for  sale  in  Canada  any  oleomargarine  manufactured  wholly 
from  vegetable  oils  unless  it  is  so  designated  upon  all  labels, 
brands  or  other,  markings. 

No  person  shall  manufacture,  import  into  Canada,  or  shall 
sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  possession  for  sale  any  oleomar¬ 
garine  unless  the  word  “oleo”  is  stampel  on  the  surface  of 
the  oleomargarine  in  capital  block  letters  at  least  one  and 
one-half  inches  high  and  of  proportional  width. 

No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  possession 
for  sale  in  Canada  any  oleomargarine  unless  it  is  contained 
in: 

(a)  The  original  package  which  shall  bear  the  official  in¬ 
spection  mark  of  the  country  of  origin,  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer;  or, 

(b)  A  small  package  wrapper  separately  having  on  the 
label  or  wrapper  the  word  “Oleomargarine”  printed  or 
marked  so  as  to  form  the  most  conspicuous  word  on  the 
label  or  wrapper,  as  well  as  bearing  the  official  inspection 
mark  of  the  country  of  origin,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer. 


No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  for  sale  any  oleomargarine  moulded  or  cut  into  prints 
or  blocks  unless  such  prints  or  blocks  are  of  full  net  weight 
of  one-half  pound  or  one  pound. 


License  Required  to  Handle  Farm  Produce  on 

Commission 

Every  person,  firm,  exchange,  association  or  corporation 
in  New  York  State  receiving,  selling  or  offering  for  sal« 
farm  produce  on  commission  is  required  annually  to  obtain 
a  license  under  Article  12-A  of  the  agricultural  law,  and 
notices  to  that  effect  were  sent  out  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Por¬ 
ter,  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets.  More  than  six 
hundred  commission  men  are  licensed  and  bonded  under  the 
statute. 

Each  commission  merchant  is  required  to  make  an  ap¬ 
plication  and  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  before 
a  license  is  issued.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  for  the 
protection  of  farmers  and  shippers  consigning  farm  produce 
to  the  city  markets  in  the  State.  The  State  obtains  a 
revenue  of  approximately  $6,000  from  this  source,  the  li¬ 
cense  fee  being  $10  in  each  case. 

The  Bureau  of  Licenses  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Atmospheric  tray-type  compartment  dryer,  which  dehydrate  A  view  of  a  date  steam  showing  loaded  truck  with  packages 
a  variety  of  products  of  dates 


Process  and  Equipment  Used  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dehydration 

By  JEROME  D.  STEIN 

Chemical  Engineer,  Dryer  Division,  Grinnell  Company,  Inc. 


DEHYDRATION,  though  in  the  early  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  is  successful  for  drying  practically  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Prepared  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
spread  thinly  Qn  trays  of  wood  or  wire  cloth,  and  are  air 
dried  usually  in  steam  heated  chambers.  The  trays  may 
he  loaded  on  trucks  which  are  run  into  the  dryer.  Fans 
or  blowers  move  the  air  at  such  velocities  that  the  material 
is  neither  blown  nor  dusted  off  the  trays.  No  bad  effects  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  galvanized  wire  cloth,  if  the  product  is 
dried  quickly,  as  in  modern  dehydrators.  Germany  is  now 
using  products  dried  on  metal  trays  in  her  own  plants. 

An  automatic  conveyor  belt  arrangement,  instead  of  sta¬ 
tionary  trays,  is  a  modern  development,  but  has  only  been 
successfully  applied  to  such  materials  as  are  dried  in  a  very 
short  period. 

Modern  engineering  principles  are  applied,  recirculating 
find  reheating  the  air  during  each  cycle  to  maintain  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  whole  apparatus.  The  air  is 
used  over  again  until  such  a  point  of  partial  saturation  is 
leached,  that  in  exceeding  this  point  the  drying  time  is 
unduly  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  heat.  The 
partially  saturated  air  is  continuously  exhausted  either  by 
ap,  exhauster  fan  or  natural  draft  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  fresh  pre-heated  air  continuously  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  material  discharge  end  of  the  apparatus,  this 
fresh  air  passing  over  the  most  dry  material  first.  The 
exhaust  air  is  never  permitted  to  become  absolutely  sat¬ 
urated,  as  there  would  be  danger  of  redepositing  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  material  before  it  is  exhausted.  Automatic  and 
recording  temperature  and  humidity  control  devices  are 
supplied  and  air  velocities  carefully  regulated  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  product.  This  type  of  apparatus  produces  uniformly 
dried  products  with  low  expenditure  of  fuel  and  power. 

Drying  reduces  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  from  one-fifth 
to  one-tenth  of  their  original  weight,  and  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  original  bulk.  This  means  great  economy 
in  both  space  and  cost  of  transportation.  Drying  also  solves 
the  problem  of  getting  suitable  containers,  for  the  dried 
food  prducts  keep  well  in  a  paraffined  or  parchment  lined 
pasteboard  containers. 


The  following  list  gives  the  water  content  and  the 
amount  yielded  by  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 


Tomatoes  . 

Percentage  of 
Water  in  Product 
9,4.3 

Pounds  of 
dried  product 
from  100  lbs. 
fresh  produce. 
8.5 

Celery  . 

94.0 

7.0 

Spinach  .  . . 

92.0 

7.5 

Cabbage  . 

8.0 

Carrots  . 

88.0 

10.0 

Onions . 

87.0 

8.5 

Squash  . 

86.0 

6.0 

Apples  . 

84.6 

15.0 

Potatoes  . 

78.3 

22.0 

Sweet  corn  . 

75.4 

21.0 

The  production  turned  out  by  a  modern  atmospheric 
truck  tunnel  or  tray  compartment  type  of  dryer  is  free  from 
discoloration  and  retains  its  natural  color  and  aroma. 
Strawberries,  raspberries  and  similar  fruits  have  been  dried 
and  the  dehydrated  product  retained  all  its  essence.  There 
is  no  danger  of  carmelizing  the  sugar  in  any  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  if  drying  is  accomplished  around  a  temperature  of  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Onions  are  dried  every  day  without 
any  danger  of  losing  any  of  the  volatile  oils  or  aroma,  and 
without  discoloration. 

In  the  class  of  atmospheric  fruit  and  vegetable  dryers 
manufactured  by  our  company,  you  can  safely  figure  that 
potatoes,  string  beans,  cabbage,  peas,  cauliflower,  artichokes, 
celery,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  cocoanut,  and  peppers 
can  be  dried  in  two  to  four  hours.  Onions  take  a  little 
longer  to  dry  as  they  are  the  most  delicate  of  all  vegetables 
on  account  of  the  volatile  oils  contained  in  them.  Figs  re¬ 
quire  a  little  longer  than  any  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  the 
time  depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fig.  Soipe 
figs  require  12  hours  and  others  take  as  high  as  forty-eight 
hours  to  dry.  Plums  and  cherries,,  when  split,  and  with 
rtones  removed  dry  in  12  to  24  hours.  The  cellular  struc- 
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Atmospheric  truck-type  dryer 

ture  of  the  dried  product  is  always  left  intact,  and  there¬ 
fore  5  to  25  per  cent  of  its  water  content  is  retained. 

Our  company  maintains  research  laboratories  in  charge 
of  competent  chemists  and  operators,  where  samples  of 
nearly  every  fruit  and  vegetable  occurring  in  nature  have 
been  dried.  As  a  result  of  these  exhaustive  tests,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  recommend  that  specific  equipment  most  effi¬ 
cient  as  to  operation,  fuel  and  power  consumption  for  each 
class  and  quantity  production,  which  will  turn  out  the  prod¬ 
uct  uniformly  dried  and  of  the  highest  quality.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  here  that  we  have  shipped  dehydrators 
to  a  great  many  foreign  countries,  including  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
South  American  countries. 

The  following  descriptions  are  given  of  a  few  processes 
in  commercial  operation: 

Apples 

From  storage  bins  apples  are  conveyed  on  endless  belts  to 
Fork  tables,  where  they  are  pared  and  cored  by  girls  on 
hand  or  power  driven  machines.  The  pared  fruit  is  passed 
to  other  workers,  who  trim  off  any  traces  of  peeling,  bruised 
spots  or  other  defects.  The  apples  are  dropped  on  the  second 
endless  belt  by  these  workers,  and  go  to  the  slicing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  cuts  each  cross-wise  into  rings  1-8  to  1-4  inch 
thick.  ’The  product  is  now  ready  to  be  dried,  and  is  spread 
1-2  to  1  inch  deep  on  trays,  which  may  be  loaded  onto 
trucks.  Usually  it  is  unnecessary  to  bleach  with  sulphur 
When  using  a  modern  dehydrator,  but  instead  the  pared 
fruit  is  sliced  in  a  5  to  10  per  cent  salt  water  solution. 
The  drying  of  apples  in  an  efficient  modern  truck  tunnel  or 
compartment  dryer  requires  from  three  to  eight  hours. 

Average  winter  apples  turn  out  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
evaporated  product  to  the  bushel.  Waste  is  composed  of 
parings,  trimmings  and  cores,  and  is  usually  handled  in  a 
separate  dehydrator  or  kiln  where  it  is  bleached  by  burning 
sulphur.  Chops  are  made  from  apples  too  small  to  handle 
on  paring  machines  and  this  waste  material  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  and  jelly. 

The  average  cost  of  evaporating  apples,  as  estimated  for 
seasons  of  1915  and  1916,  range  between  12  and  20  cents 
a  bushel.  The  price  received  for  the  finished  product  va¬ 
ried  from  6  V2  to  '1 1  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the 
grade  of  the  finished  product,  of  which  five  grades  are  now 
listed  on  the  market. 

Evaporated  apples  are  ordinarily  packed  in  wooden  boxes 
holding  50  pounds  each.  Extra  fancy  grades  are  often 
packed  in  one-pohnd  cartons.  Winter  apples  are  said  to  be 
preferable  to  summer  varieties  for  dehydrating. 

Primes 

Any  variety  of  plum  which  can  be  successfully  cured 
without  removing  the  pit  is  called  a  prune.  Only  those 


varieties  which  have  a  large  production  of  solids,  and  sugar 
in  particular,  are  considered  good  prunes. 

The  prune  industry  was  started  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  in  1  854,  but  failed  because  climatic  conditions  were 
not  favorable  for  the  production  of  the  desired  qualities. 
About  1863  the  industry  started  in  California  and  grew 
rapidly.  In  1880  the  output  had  reached  200,000  pounds 
annually,  and  in  1910,  150,000,000  pounds,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  exported,  thus  developing  in  about  40  years 
with  an  annual  output  greater  than  that  of  France,  hith¬ 
erto  the  chief  prune-producing  nation  of  the  world.  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington  and  Idaho  also  grow  good  prunes,  as  do 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Germany,  Spain,  Australia  and  South ’Africa. 
The  value  of  prunes  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  $4,662,000. 

Prunes  are  cured  in  two  ways  in  the  United  States.  Sun 
drying  is  the  common  and  most  economical  way  where  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  will  admit  as  in  California.  The  prunes 
aie  not  picked  until  ready  to  fall,  when  they  are  gathered, 
giadecj  and  dipped  in  hot  lye  and  run  through  a  pricking 
machine  made  of  a  vibrating  wire  mesh  screen  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  needle  points  projecting  through  the  mesh.  After 
this  they  are  spread  on  boards  or  wire  bottomed  frames  and 
put  out  to  dry,  an  operation  which  takes  from  eight  to 
twelve  days,  depending  on  the  variety,  the  size  of  the  plum 
and  the  weather. 

The  other  and  more  modern  drying  method  is  effected 
by  fire  heat.  In  this  operation  great  care  and  skill  are 
necessary,  as  too  hot  a  fire  will  cause  the  fruit  to  burst, 
drip  and  finally  shrivel.  After  being  run  through  the  prick¬ 
ing  machine,  the  fruit  is  spread  on  wire  mesh  trays,  which 
are  loaded  onto  trucks  and  these  are  pulled  through  tunnel 
dryers,  by  means  of  detachable  endless  link  chains.  Indi¬ 
rectly  heated  air  is  used  for  drying  and  is  obtained  by  being 
passed  over  steam  heated  coils  or  metal  flues  through  which 
the  combustion  gases  from  wood,  coal  or  oil  furnaces  pass. 
The  air  is  usually  recirculated.  Thermostats  control  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  humidity  control  is  affected 
with  standard  hygrometer  apparatus.  Air  volume  and  ve¬ 
locity  are  carefully  regulated  under  technical  control.  When 
properly  handled  in  an  apparatus  such  as  this,  and  under 
scientific  control,  the  dried  product  is  superior  to  the  sun- 
dried  prune,  and  only  requires  12'  to  24  hours  for  dehy¬ 
dration. 

Raisins 


Raisins  are  the  dried  fruit  of  the  grape.  Raisin  grapes 
are  usually  the  product  of  warm  climates  and  contain  from 


Special  date  steamer,  used  for  steaming  dates  put  up  in 
small  oiled-paper  containers 
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2  8  to  30  percent  of  sugar.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  as  this  requires  several  weeks  of 
practically  rainless  weather,  the  areas  of  commercial  cul¬ 
ture  are  limited  to  a  few  countries  about  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  South  Australia  and  to  Southern  California  and  Chile. 

The  raisin  industry  in  California  has  developed  rapidly. 
In  1912  the  production  was  190,000,000  pounds.  In  the 
sun-curing  of  standards  raisins  in  California,  the  bunches 
of  grapes  are  picked  by  the  stems  and,  all  imperfect  ber¬ 
ries,  dirt,  etc.,  having  been  removed,  laid  in  trays  slightly 
raised  so  as  to  incline  towards  the  sun.  When  about  two- 
thirds  dry,  which  will  be  at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  days, 
they  are  turned  by  placing  an  empty  tray  over  the  filled 
one  and  inverting  both.  The  upper  and  original  tray  is 
then  removed,  and  the  grapes  exposed  four  or  five  days 
longer  before  further  drying.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
grapes  are  stored  and  put  through  a  sweating  process  of 
from  15  to  20  days,  when  they  are  ready  for  packing.  Many 
concerns  are  now  entirely  drying  their  products  in  the  tun¬ 
nel  truck  type  dehydrators,  similar  in  construction  to  those 
described  for  prune  drying.  A  better  and  more  uniformly 
dried  product  is  obtained,  requiring  a  day  or  less  for  the 
drying  process. 

Another  method  of  curing  is  to  dip  the  ripened  bunches, 
after  being  partially  sun-dried  on  the  vine,  into  a  hot  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash  lye,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  salt 
and  olive  oil.  This  method  is  mostly  practiced  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  the  best  raisins  of  commerce  are 
thus  treated. 

Dehydrated  Potatoes  and  Potato  Flour 

Several  complete  small-sized  potato-flour  plants  were  re¬ 
cently  sold  abroad,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  de¬ 
scription:  Potatoes  are  first  washed,  peeled,  sliced,  dried, 
producing  dehydrated  potatoes,  ground  and  sifted,  giving 
a  high  grade  potato-flour  product. 

The  drying  apparatus  specified  contained  100  sq.  ft.  of 
effective  drying  surface  and  was  of  the  cabinet  atmospheric 
“booster”  tray  type.  Two  hours  was  the  average  time  for 
drying  and  over  a  12-hour  dry  six  charges  were  obtained. 
One  pound  of  sliced  potatoes  per  sq.  ft.  of  drying  surface, 
1  inch  deep,  was  the  average  load.  Or  in  other  words,  the 
dryer  had  a  capacity  of  600  pounds  of  potatoes,  containing 
about  80  percent  moisture  and  resulting  in  a  production  of 
120  pounds  of  dehydrated  product  per  day.  If  the  appa¬ 
ratus  were  run  day  and  night  the  production  could  be 
doubled. 

The  complete  installation  contained  one  peeling  machine 
of  ample  capacity  for  peeling  the  quantity  of  potatoes  nec¬ 
essary,  the  machine  being  mechanically  operated  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  one-third  horsepower  motor  operating  1200  to 
1800  r.p.m.  Hand-operated  slicers  were  also  supplied. 

The  atmospheric  dryer  as  offered  included  the  dryer  with 
heating  coils,  valves,  thermometers,  fan,  complete  with  one 
set  of  20  trays  and  an  extra  spare  set  of  the  same  number, 
so  that  while  one  set  was  being  made  ready  for  the  next 
charge  the  other  set  was  in  use  in  the  dryer. 

One  upright  steam  boiler  was  offered  with  injector  of 
ample  capacity  for  generating  sufficient  steam  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  apparatus,  complete  with  all  necessary  fittings,  mount¬ 
ings  and  auxiliaries  and  designed  to  operate  at  pressures 
up  to  60  pounds,  fitted  with  a  grate  for  coal  or  wood  fire. 
A  set  of  interconnecting  pipes  and  valves  between  the  boil¬ 
er  and  the  dryer  was  also  necessary. 

When  potato-flour  was  to  be  produced,  a  combination 
grinder  for  grinding  and  sifting  the  dehydrated  potatoes 
to  a  fine  potato-flour  was  offered,  having  a  capacity  for 
handling  120  pounds  of  dehydrated  potatoes  produced  by 
the  dryer.  The  grinding  could  be  done  at  a  maximum  of 
30  to  60  minutes.  The  unit  was  furnished  for  motor  drive, 
requiring  a  2  h.p.  motor,  operating  at  1800  r.p.m. 

To  make  the  plant  complete  a  tub  for  washing  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  a  tub  for  blanching  them  must  be  added.  In 


Forty  pounds  of  water  in  the  container  at  the  left  repre¬ 
sents  the  water  extracted  from  the  hamper  of  dried  sweet 
potatoes  shown  at  the  right 


either  case  a  small  wooden  cask  or  wooden  wash  tub  would 
serve  the  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  information,  a  peeler  is 
not  usually  installed  when  potatoes  are  being  dried  for 
manufacturing  potato-flour. 

Sumjnaiy 

The  preceding  description  of  standard  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  is  only  given  as  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  important  dehydration  processes  in  use  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  There  are  many  other  products 
being  dried  with  more  or  less  commercial  success,  but  an 
attempt  to  fuTy  describe  nil  these  would  demand  a  consid¬ 
erable  treatise,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Household  Dehydrators  to  Be  Placed  on  Market 

The  Dehydrator  Corporation,  a  new  company  organized 
by  interests  affiliated  with  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  Inc.,  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City, 
has  purchased  the  patents  and  rights  to  manufacture  a  do¬ 
mestic  dehydrator  formerly  owned  by  the  Nichols  Dehy¬ 
drator  Company.  The  Dehydrator  Corporation  will  manu¬ 
facture  a  domestic  dehydrator  in  two  sizes,  the  smaller  one 
having  twelve  trays  with  total  capacity  of  twelve  quarts  of 
berries  or  shelled  beans,  peas  or  other  vegetables.  The 
larger  dehydrator  will  be  five  times  the  size  of  the  smaller 
one.  One  will  sell  for  $2,5  and  the  other  for  $15  0.  The 
smaller  one  is  designed  for  household  use,  and  the  larger 
one  for  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  The  Dehydrator  Cor¬ 
poration  will  open  an  office  and  experimental  laboratory  at 
489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  J.  B.  Short,  sales  man¬ 
ager  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  George  McComb  is  sales  manager  of  the  new 
company. - 

Beverage  Bill  Before  the  Florida  Legislature 

The  Florida  Legislature  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  misbranded  bever¬ 
age,  and  the  bill  defines  “misbranded  beverage”  as  follows: 

“Any  beverage,  drink,  or  potable  liquid  is  hereby  defined 
to  be  a  ‘misbranded  beverage’  if  it  consists  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  a  synthetic  mixture  and 

(a)  When  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  a  bottle, 
can,  cask,  keg  or  other  container,  said  container  bears  any 
statement,  design  or  device  indicative  of  the  name  of  any 
fruit  or  of  the  natural  juice,  or  extract  thereof;  or 

(b)  When  served  to  patrons,  customers,  boarders,  or  in¬ 
mates  of  any  hotel,  dwelling  house,  restaurant,  public  con¬ 
veyance,  boarding  house,  or  any  other  place  where  a  bever-  , 
age,  drink  or  potable  liquid  is  sold  or  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale,  or  where  it  is  mentioned  on  the  menu  card,  or  similar 
notice  or  placard  under  a  name  indicative  of  the  name  of 
any  fruit,  or  of  the  natural  juice  or  extract  thereof.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADE 


United  States  Large  Im¬ 
porter  of  Meats 


New  Zealand  Lamb  Is  Principal 
Article  Brought  in  from 
Abroad 


Although  the  United  States  is  tne 
greatest  meat  producing  country  in  the 
world,  160,000,000  pounds  of  meat  of  ail 
kinds  were  imported  last  year,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  was  New  Zealand 
lamb.  While  meat  imports  of  last  year 
Show  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  they  do  not  establish  a  record,  as 
the  imports  for  1914  were  323,100,000 
pounds. 

The  principal  kinds  of  meat  wJich  the 
United  States  has  been  receiving  lately 
from  foreign  countries  are  fresh  frozen 
beef,  fresh  frozen  mutton,  canned  corned 
beef,  veal,  sausage,  beef  extract  and 
fancy  meat  food  products.  Such  prod¬ 
ucts  include  pate  de  foie  gras,  liver 
paste  and  truffles,  mortadella  and  sala¬ 
mi  sausage,  brawn,  etc. 

The  fresh  beef  and  mutton  arrive 
principally  in  frozen  condition,  though 
some  chilled  beef  is  received.  The  beef 
usually  is  heavy,  well  narbled  and  of 
very  good  quality. 

As  many  as  100,000  limb  and  mutton 
carcasses  arrive  on  a  single  steamer 
from  Australia  and  N«w  Zealand.  The 
lambs  are  quite  unif*rm  and  of  good 
quality. 

Very  little  fresh  Dozen  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  have  been  received  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  durinf  the  past  few  years, 
due  to  the  European  demand  and  the 
scarcity  of  steamers  equipped  with  re¬ 
frigeration. 

Practically  all-  of  the  imported  dried 
beef  comes  froh  Uruguay.  This  is  a 
product  peculiar  to  that  country  and 
Argentina,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
consumed  by  -heir  own  people. 

All  kinds  o*  meat  and  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  imported  from  Canada.  ,  Such 
products  ar<  shipped  to  this  country  by 
rail.  The  iuality  is  good'. 

S’ince  19^8  importations  from  England, 
France,  Aaly,  Denmark  and  Spain  have 
been  gradually  increasing.  Meats  from 
these  countries,  however,  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  oi  the  meat  market  of  this  country 
as  th-  shipments  are  small.  Canned  beef 
and  ieef  canned  with  mushrooms  are  re- 
ceivid  from  Japan,  but  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  are  used  exclusively  by 
Ja'anese  residents. 

Jhinese  meats  consist  of  hams  and 
siusage.  The  hams  are  cured  in  a  man- 
»er  similar  to  ours,  have  a  peculiar  odor, 
are  small,  and  of  poor  quality,  judged 
by  American  tastes.  The  sausage  is 
prepared  from  pork,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thin  frankfurter,  is  hard  and 
oily,  and  has  an  odor  pronounced  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  Occidental  nose.  These 
products  are  consumed  exclusively  by 
the  Chinese. 

Meats  from  foreign  sources  must,  be¬ 
fore  admission  to  this  country,  comply 
with  essentially  the  same  regulations  as 
domestic  meats  that  are  shipped  inter¬ 
state.  The  foreign  certificate,  thc’ign 
giving  the  importer  permission  to  have 
a  product  inspected,  does  not  entitle  him 
to  formal  entry  of  meat.  Actual  entry 
depends  upon  the  result  of  inspection 
made  by  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  when  the  product  arrives 
in  this  country. 

This  inspection  consists  in  checking 
the  meat  with  the  foreign  meat  in¬ 
spection  certificate  for  the  purpose  of 


identifying  the  product,  after  which  a 
thorough  physical  as  well  as  laboratory 
examination  is  made,  and  if  no  disease 
or  condition  which  renders  the  product 
unfit  for  human  food  is  found  it  is 
marked  ‘‘United  States  Inspected  and 
Passed”  and  permitted  entry. 

Meats  which  are  refused  entry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  complying  with  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  regulations  are  either 
exported  or  rendered  unsuitable  for  food 
purposes. 


Claims  County  Agents  Oppose  Use 
of  Oleomargarine 

J.  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Independent  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  calling  attention  to 
a  newspaper  item  from  the  Monticello 
(Wis.)  “Messenger,”  which  alleges  that 
the  County  Agent  of  Barron  County, 
Wisconsin,  is  supplying  circulars  to  the 
women  of  Comstock  for  their  signa¬ 
tures,  pledging  themselves  not  to  use 
oleomargarine  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  urge  their  neighbors  and 
friends  to  follow  their  example. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agn 
culture,  Mr.  Abbott  says: 

“Several  months  ago  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  Department  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  another  County  Agent 
against  oleomargarine.  Many  other  re¬ 
ports  of  this  nature  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
County  Agents  throughout  the  United 
States  are  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  State  and  Federal  appropriations  and 
that  the  Federal  funds  are  handled  by 
your  Department.  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  this  Institute  whose  total 
oleomargarine  production  is  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000,000  pounds,  and  whose 
special  Federal  taxes  on  it  are  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  per  annum,  I  respect¬ 
fully  protest  against  the  activities  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Agents  con¬ 
nected  with  your  Department  to  effect 
any  such  boycott  against  oleomargarine, 
a  useful  and  necessary  consumable 
commodity  made  of  the  products  of 
American  agriculture.” 


Packing  of  Prepared  Flours  for 
Shipment  to  Argentina 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foodstuffs  in  Buenos  Aires  com¬ 
plains  to  the  United  States  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  that  he  is  frequently  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  consignments  of  prepared  flours 
that  have  deteriorated  in  transit  there. 
This  condition  is  due  to  improper  pack¬ 
ing  in  thin  paper  boxes  unsuited  to 
withstand  the  long  journey  through  the 
Tropics.  All  prepared  flour  for  sale  in 
Argentina,  such  as  pancake  prepara¬ 
tions  and  self-raising  flour  should  be 
packed  in  tightly  sealed  packages  pre¬ 
ferably  covered  with  paraffine  paper, 
since  insects  bore  through  the  card¬ 
board  boxes.  This  wrapping  is  also  de¬ 
sirable  for  rolled  oats  and  breakfast 
foods. 

Investigation  shows  that  some!  of 
these  shipments  came  through  jobbing 
houses  in  New  York,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  probably  were  unaware  that 
their  goods  were  to  be  shipped  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  To  protect  the  manufacturer 
from  blame  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  boxes  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  packing  should  have  printed  on 
the  sides,  “This  box  not  intended  for 
export.” 

Argentina  imports  about-  500  metric 
tons  of  prepared  flours  yearly  besides 
rolled  oats  and  meals. 
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Silesia  Is  I  mportant 
Sugar  Country 

Poland's  Industry  Would  Expand 
Further  if  Decision  Is  in 
Its  Favor 


Poland’s  sugar  industry,  already  ex¬ 
panded  with  the  repartitioning  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  receive  added  impetus, 
should  the  Silesian  issue,  now  in  dis¬ 
pute,  be  decided  in  its  favor. 

This  territory,  which  looms  up  large 
in  the  present  international  situation, 
involves  territory  rich  in  beet  sugar. 
The  province  of  Silesia,  before  the  war, 
contained  47  beet  sugar  factories  with 
an  annual  output  of  about  250,000  tons. 
In  1920,  42  factories  turned  out  211,607 
tons. 

The  acquisition  of  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory,  which  holds  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  these  factories,  would  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  sugar  holdings  which  Po¬ 
land  has  obtained  since  the  war. 

Posen,  most  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Polish  republic,  had  a  pre-war  produc¬ 
tion  of  350,000  tons  annually.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  peace  treaty 
with  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Deutsche  Zuck- 
erindustrie,  Poland  came  into  possession 
of  four  sugar  factories  and  one  large 
refinery  in  Volhynia,  about  one  half  of 
which  has  been  added  to  Poland  by  this 
pact. 

Of  the  four  factories,  Babino-Toma- 
chowka  was  built  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Great  War.  Karwice-Ozierany, 
Korez  and  Schponow,  the  remaining  fac¬ 
tories,  date  back  to  earlier  days,  along 
with  the  refinery,  Zytyn. 

The  aggregate  capacity  represented 
by  the  sugar  holdings  which  have  been 
added  to  Poland  by  the  Russian  treaty 
is  about  20,000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 
The  plants,  however,  have  not  been 
working  regularly  for  several  years. 

The  development  of  Poland  as  an  en¬ 
tity  in  the  world  sugar  situation  has 
been  almost  parallel  with  the  decline  of 
Russia. 

Once  the  second  largest  producer  of 
beet  sugar,  Russia  seems  to  have  fallen 
so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  a  factor  in 
the  sugar  market.  Recent  reports  of  the 
anti-Soviet  uprising  feature  the  high 
price  of  sugar  as  one  of  the  elements 
which  have  created  unrest.  So  string¬ 
ent  is  the  scarcity  that  a  pound  of  su¬ 
gar,  which  cost  7,000  rubles  in  Decem¬ 
ber  now  commands  15,000  rubles.  At 
normal  rates  of  exchange,  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  a  pound  of  sugar  would  cost  $7,500  in 
Russia  today. 

At  one  time  Russia  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  2,000,000  tons  in  a  year,  an  output 
which  made  exports  possible.  The  larg¬ 
est  total  export  recorded  for  Russia  is 
570,000  tons  in  1911-12.  The  largest 
amount  exported  to  the  United  States 
was  15,000  tons  in  1900-01. 

The  war  ruined  the  Russian  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  revolution  completed  the 
wreckage.  The  loss  of  Poland  was  a 
heavy  blow,  for  some  of  the  richest 
sugar  lands  were  in  that  province,  but 
the  disorganization  of  the  industrial 
structure  was  even  more  disastrous. 

Recent  clippings  from  a  Bolshevist 
newspaper  tell  the  story.  The  peasants 
pillaged  the  plantations  and  divided  up 
the  estates  among  themselves.  Sys¬ 
tematic  operation  of  sugar  mills  became 
impossible.  Even  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  factories  on  a  paying  basis. 
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the  difficulties  were  almost  insuperable. 
Materials  and  wages  were  high.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  hard  to  obtain  and  inse¬ 
cure.  Seed,  cattle  and  manure  were 
scarce.  Tools  were  not  at  hand  and 
bags  were  not  to  be  found.  Even  where 
plants  were  in  relatively  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  machinery  had  depreciated 
hopelessly  and  replacements  and  im¬ 
provements  were  impossible. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  named  a 
Chief  S’ugar  Administrator  to  take 
charge  of  the  industry.  Yet  the  beet 
crop  for  1920,  acording  to  European 
authorities  is  estimated  at  not  more 
than  about  50,000  tons. 

Russia’s  per  capita  consumption  an¬ 
nually  ranged  up  to  about  24  pounds  a 
few  years  ago.  Today  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  out  a  per  capita  figure  for 
the  nation.  Imports  are  insignificant, 
and  at  best  there  will  be  only  a  pound 
or  two  for  each  of  the  100,000,000  in¬ 
habitants 


Demand  for  Flour  Mill  Machinery 
in  Argentina 

As  Argentina  is  one  of  the  principal 
producers  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the 
world,  grinding  mills  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country  which  entirely 
satisfy  the  home  demand  for  flour  and 
corn  meal.  In  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  alone,  there  are  120  mills,  while 
it  is  said  there  are  more  than  400  in  the 
entire  Republic  having  a  total  produc¬ 
tion  valued  at  $65,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  larger  cities  there  are  mills 
assuming  proportions  that  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
the  world;  however,  in  the  interior  vil¬ 
lages  there  are  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  mills  producing  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  a  day.  Many  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  imported,  although  an  increasing 
number  are  being  made  in  the  country. 
In  either  case  they  give  rise  to  a  de¬ 
mand  for  perforated  metal  sheets  or 
woven-wire  cloth  suitable  for  such  op¬ 
erations  as  cleaning  the  grain  and  sift¬ 
ing  the  flour.  Silk  bolting  cloth  is  like¬ 
wise  employed  in  quantities  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  purpose. 

Cotton  bags  are  needed  for  transport¬ 
ing  the  flour  and  attempts  have  been 
made  recently  to  introduce  the  jute  pa¬ 
per  bag  familiar  in  the  retail  grocery 
stores  of  the  United  States.  The  success 
of  the  latter  seems  to  be  limited  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  families  do  any  of 
their  own  cake  or  bread  baking  and  tht 
flour  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  an 
article  of  the  wholesale  trade. 

Other  items  which  are  in  fairly  con¬ 
stant  demand  are  bucket  elevators  and 
parts,  conveyor  belts,  and  the  grinding 
rolls  or  stones. 


The  1921  Red  Book 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  edition  of 
the  Orrin  Thacker  directory  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  semi- jobbers,  chain  stores, 
etc.,  has  recently  been  published.  In 
this  new  editiion  are  listed  over  six 
thousand  names,  including  nearly  4,600 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  1,449  semi-jobbers 
chain  stores,  etc.  A  tabulation  in  this 
Red  Book  shows  the  number  of  names 
listed  in  each  state.  Population  of  states 
and  cities  is  given,  and  the  county  in 
which  each  city  is  located  is  designated. 

The  Red  Book  is  published  by  the  Or¬ 
rin  Thacker  Directory,  33  West  Gay 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  sells  for 
$2.00  the  copy,  postpaid. 


Start  New  Altoona  Grocery  Building 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new 
$60,000  building,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  Altoona  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  R.  W.  Nash,  president, 
at  804-6  Green  avenue,  Altoona,  Pa.  It 
is  planned  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  the  company  is  cramped  for 
space  in  its  present  quarters. 


Few  Increases  Over  March  Noted  in  April 

Food  Exports 

Lard  Exports  Have  Picked  Up  Tremendously — Condensed  Milks  Show 

a  Decrease 


Only  in  a  few  instances  have  the  ex¬ 
ports  for  April  exceeded  the  amounts 
recorded  for  March,  1921.  Flour  ex¬ 
ports  for  April  amount  to  1,591,095  bar¬ 
rels  worth  $11,491,877,  compared  to  the 
preceding  mcnth,  when  they  were  1,369,- 
980  barrels,  worth  $10,171,513. 

In  March  of  this  year,  508,230  pounds 
of  fresh  beef  were  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  less  than  half  the  amount, 
214,193  pounds  were  exported  in  April. 
Pickled  beef  exports  in  March,  1921, 
were  worth  $311,510,  while  for  April  tne 
value  was  set  at  $170,016. 

April,  1921,  saw  12,219,737  pounds  of 
oleo  oil  exported,  an  increase  over  the 
8,348,238  pounds  for  March. 

By  Groups: 

Breadstuffs .  dollars  56,260,219 

Cottonseed  oil  .  pounds  20,997,362 

dollars  1,591,494 
Meat  &  dairy  products,  dollars  26,624,534 
By  Principal  Articles: 


Lard  exports  have  picked  up  tre¬ 
mendously.  In  March  of  this  year  4,211,- 
317  pounds  were  exported,  valued  at 
$467,778.  In  April  the  amount  shipped 
out  is  set  at  53,275,457  pounds,  worth 
$6,720,154. 

Condensed  milk  shows  a  decrease  for 
April,  as  there  were  28,434,355  pounds 
to  the  value  of  $3,779,650  exported  in 
March,  with  only  21,073,620  pounds 
worth  $2,836,466  for  that  month. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
exports  of  domestic  breadstuffs,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  meat  and  dairy  products,  from 
the  United  States  during  April  and  the 
10  months  ended  April,  1920  and  1921: 


April 
55,893,951 
19,17  4,636 
4,511,316 
40,814,013 


1920 

940,582.069 

250,158,143 

28,955,206 

357,416,363 


1921 

627,521,274 

136,472,079 

31,057,003 

671,163,633 


Barley  . 

bushels 

631,047 

887,001 

18,627,320 

25,479.508 

dollars 

561,721 

1,575,480 

23,744,016 

39,326,042 

Corn 

bushels 

10,425,676 

1,1-47,132 

46  541,570 

12,861,515 

dollars 

8,216,364 

1,9  5  5,384 

44.566.589 

20,779,053 

Oafts 

bushels 

100*155 

1,393,713 

3,922,885 

31,840,935 

dollars 

67,242 

1,494,397 

3,523,619 

27,840.854 

Ry6  . 

. 

bushels 

2,113.989 

4,832,614 

41  311,671 

21,014,173 

dollars 

3.397,563 

9,691,879 

85,720,393 

38,178,685 

Wheat  . 

bushels 

17,641,424 

4,175,876 

242,089,305 

98,720,760 

dollars 

29,374,330 

10,674,153 

608,821,173 

238,202,886 

Flour 

barrels 

1,591,096 

2,121,266 

13. 372, 435 

16,333,889 

dollars 

11,491,877 

23,692,642 

134,594,279 

181,227,438 

Beef, 

canned  . 

pounds 

366,682 

1,606,613 

10,272,200 

18,402,699 

dollars 

94,601 

524,588 

2,382,373 

6,621,007 

Beef, 

fresh  . 

pounds 

214,193 

17,687,306 

10,754  319 

136,729,940 

dollars 

37,493 

3,637,800 

1,639.585 

29,571,875 

Beef, 

pickled,  etc.  .  .  . 

.  pounds 

1,364,593 

2,241,460 

1U57.537 

26,763,350 

dollars 

170,016 

327,918 

2690,794 

5,112,704 

Oleo  oil  . 

pounds 

12,219,737 

7,704.030 

83,117,541 

59.901,085 

dollars 

1  235,713 

2,082.833 

13. 014.037 

17,631.812 

Bacon  . 

pounds 

32,851,837 

24,356,170 

415  813,765 

692,523,594 

dollars 

5,719,248 

5,727,783 

92,09»,331 

206,384,698 

Hams 

and  shoulders, 

pounds 

24,925,807 

15,640.236 

137,966258 

236,282,078 

dollars 

5,260,103 

4,188,448 

33,470.678 

72,062,620 

Lard 

pounds 

53,275,457 

40,758,401 

629  897,185 

486,610,549 

dollars 

6  720,154 

10,106.750 

118,191.012 

148,950,637 

Neutral  lard  . 

pounds 

1,163,108 

2,938  177 

17,603,89\ 

16,499,840 

dollars 

155,211 

733,556 

3,608,835 

5,236,188 

Pork, 

pickled  . 

2,005.851 

2,734,335 

27,472  680 

33,901,813 

dollars 

276,600 

595  886 

4,673,194 

8.060,272 

Lard 

compounds . 

.  pounds 

4,099,475 

2.270.632 

32,873,177 

36  824,285 

dollars 

431,003 

584.934 

5.217,038 

’  10,107,397 

dollars 

2,836,468 

51.617  052 

234,741  732 

&0, 136, 033 

Milk, 

condensed  . 

pounds 

21,073,620 

7,451,627 

36,633,166 

*".,219,584 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers 
Meet 

The  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  America  held  Its 
twenty-first  annual  convention  at  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  on  May  30.  31 
and  June  1, 

The  convention  favorably  considered 
a  proposal  for  a  national  advertising 
campaign  involving  an  outlay  of  $300,- 
000,  which  is  to  be  raised  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  against  the  members  based  on  the 
number  of  ovens  each  one  operates. 

The  association  went  on  record  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  open  shop  and  favored  a  re¬ 
duction  in  railroad  freight  rates. 

Plans  for  a  model  bakery  for  the  sci¬ 
entific  education  of  bakers  were  also 
discussed. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  was  Dr. 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  who  discussed  the 
importance  of  cereals  as  a  part  of  the 
diet.  Dr.  David  Wesson  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company  discussed  the  use 
of  vegetable  oils  in  biscuits.  Brooks 
Morgan.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  was 
unanimously  re-elected  president,  advo¬ 
cated  the  adoption  of  a  sales  tax  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  excess  profit 
tax. 


Mrs.  Leonn  A.  Krag  Leaves  Arnimr  * 
Company 

Mrs.  Leona  A.  Krag,  who  has  been 
with  Armour  &  Company  for  more  han 
six  years,  and  is  nationally  known  urder 
her  professional  name,  Jean  Present 
Adams,  has  resigned  her  position  wl^ 
Armour  &  Company,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kra? 
is  a  recognized  writer  and  authority  or, 
all  food  subjects,  as  well  as  a  success¬ 
ful  advertising  woman.  She  created 
and  developed  the  Armour  department 
of  food  economics.  Mrs.  Krag  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Wo¬ 
men's  Athletic  Club,  820  Tower  Court, 
Chicago,  and  is  resigning  that  honorary 
office  to  become  the  business  manager  of 
this  well  known  organization,  develop¬ 
ing  the  last  financial  plans,  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  a  $1,000,000  building. 


Another  Complaint  Against  Combination 
Lots  of  Groceries 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
.cited  the  National  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  in  complaint  of  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  grocery  trade.  The  complaint 
is  directed  to  the  combination  lot  meth¬ 
od  of  selling  groceries,  as  followed  by 
this  company. 
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Need  of  Government  Research  Work  Empha¬ 
sized  at  Oil  Chemists’  Meeting 

Congress  Remiss  in  Providing  appropriations  for  such  work,  it  is  stated 


The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Oil  Chemists’  Society,  held  at 
the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago,  May  16 
and  17,  was  the  best-attended  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

With  new  members  taken  in  during 
the  convention  the  membership  of  the 
society  at  this  time  is  263.  More  than 
one  hundred  of  this  number  registered 
during  the  convention  and  fully  two 
hundred  were  present  to  hear  Dr.  C.  L. 
Alsberg.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  Robert  H.  Kerr,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day’s  session. 

The  addresses  of  the  two  Government 
experts  seemed  to  arouse  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  interest  but  the  technical  discus¬ 
sions  of  various  topics  of  practical 
interest  to  the  members  gave  added 
value  to  the  meeting. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
ident,  C.  B.  Cluff;  vice  president,  B.  M. 
Tolman;  secretary-treasurer,  Thomas  B. 
Caldwell. 

The  nominating  committee  had  sug¬ 
gested  only  the  name  of  C.  B.  Cluff,  of 
the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  of 
New  York,  for  president,  but  H.  B.  Bat¬ 
tle  was  nomin&ted  along  with  Mr.  Tol¬ 
man,  of  Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago, 
for  vice-president  and  R.  H.  Fash  was 
named  to  run  against  the  able  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office  for  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  vote  for  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  was  by  secret  ballot. 

L.  M.  Telman,  the  newly  elected  vice- 
president,  as  chairman  of  the  oil  con¬ 
stant  committee,  reported  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  securing  authentic  samples  of  pea¬ 
nut  ant  cocoanut  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  standards.  He  considered 
it  desirable,  however,  to  continue  the 
work  another  year  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  get  a  large  collection  of  authentic 
samples  for  Dr.  G.  S.  Jamieson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In  a  discussion 
which  followed  it  was  suggested  by  H. 
J,  Morrison,  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  that 
J.ie  name  of  the  committee  should  be 
(hanged  to  oil  characteristics  as  there 
actually  are  no  constants,  Dr  Jamieson, 
who  was  present,  supplemented  Mr.  Tol- 
man’s  plea  for  samples  to  be  sent  to  his 
bureau. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  SVift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  report  by  Chairman  E.  R. 
Barrow  of  the  sampling  committee  and 
of  the  address  of  Robert  H.  Kerr,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  had  been  assigned 
the  topic  “The  Organization  of  Research 
in  the  Federal  Service,”  In  his  prelim¬ 
inary  remarks  he  gave  the  impression 
that  the  prevalent  notion  as  to  the 
amount  of  shifting  and  readjustment  or 
bureaus  and  departments  of  scientific 
work  at  Washington  was  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated.  At  the  start  he  laid  down 
some  of  the  principles  which  he  felt 
should  prevail  in  any  proposed  reorgan¬ 
ization  in  order  that  improvement  rather 
than  the  reverse,  should  result.  He 
then  explained  the  nature  of  such  re¬ 
search  as  is  now  carried  on  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Congress,  he  stated,  appropri¬ 
ates  no  money  for  general  or  funda¬ 
mental  research,  but  only  for  specific 
purposes  where  actual  and  quick  results 
may  be  evaluated.  This,  in  Dr.  Alsberg-s 
opinion,  is  wrong.  Fundamental  re¬ 
search  carried  on  continuous’y  over 
long  periods  of  time  should  be  the  gov¬ 
erning  principle  and  in  the  long  run 
would  bring  by  far  the  greatest  results. 
Our  Government,  he  maintained,  is  the 


only  organization,  big,  rich  and  perma¬ 
nent  enough  to  carry  through  such  a 
program  on  an  adequate  scale.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  is  being  done,  except  in 
a  limited  way  by  some  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  scientific  foundations.  The 
Government  chemist  said  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  go  before  Congress 
and  get  an  appropriation  for  extracting 
sirup  from  sweet  potatoes,  but  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  obtain  any  money 
for  research  in  thermo-dynamics.  Tak¬ 
ing  conditions  as  they  are,  his  feeling 
was  any  attempted  changes  should  be 
along  the  general  lines  of  industrial 
rather  than  university  laboratories.  He 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  clamor 
about  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
work.  All  scientific  work  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  no  more  be  centered  in 
one  department  than  could  all  steno¬ 
graphic  or  cleaning  work.  The  endeav¬ 
or  should  be,  however,  to  group  together 
so  far  as  possible  all  work  having  to 
do  with  the  production,  use,  standard¬ 
ization  and  distribution  of  any  commod¬ 
ity,  say,  for  example,  canned  goods. 

Referring  toward  the  end  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  Dr. 
Alsberg  said  he  had  quite  changed  his 
views  since  taking  office  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  Then  he  thought  the  act  a 
handicap  but  now  he  realized  it  was 
constructive.  Any  such  law  he  added 
should  be  administered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  most  conversant 
with  the  conditions  which  were  to  be 
regulated.  Such  hostility  as  exists 
toward  chemical  or  other  scientific  re¬ 
search  by  the  Government  he  felt 
would  be  dispelled  by  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  fundamental  rather 
than  specific  research. 

“Rancidity,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention” 
was  the  topic  assigned  to  Robert  H. 
Kerr,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  work  of 
his  bureau,  Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  it  su¬ 
pervised  the  production  of  more  than 
2,000.000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine. 
He  told  of  the  general  methods  pur¬ 
sued.  how  many  of  the  causes  of  ran¬ 
cidity  had  been  found  and  remedies  ap¬ 
plied.  He  followed  Dr.  Alsberg  instead 
of  preceding  him.  as  indicated  on  the 
program,  and  supplementing  what  the 
former  had  said  indicated  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rancidity  was  big  and  important 
enough  to  warrant  some  fundamental 
research.  Light,  heat  moisture  and  cer¬ 
tain  metals,  such  as  zinc,  are  factors  in 
producing  rancidity  which  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  indefinitely  by  the  exclusion  or 
oxygen.  He  went  into  his  subject  in 
elaborate  and  technical  detail.  His  ad 
dress  was  followed  by  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  reply  to  the  question  put 
to  him  Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  his  bureau 
took  no  cognizance  of  rancidity  unless 
it  was  in  the  first  place  evident  to  taste 
and  smell. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  convention 
Dr.  J  u  Shrader  presented  a  memorial 
advocating  fundamental  research  by  the 
Government  and  calling  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  follow  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  whenever  it  seemed  best. 

Honorary  membership  in  the  society 
was  tendered  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  Dr 
W  Hr.  Stockberger. 

Dr.  David  Wesson  presented  a  code  of 
professional  ethics  which  was  adopted 
with  the  exception  of  an  article  refer¬ 
ring  to  advertising. 

Finally  came  the  election  of  officers 
already  noted,  the  adoption  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers 
and  others,  followed  by  adjournment. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  informa’ 


subscription  banquet  at  the  City  Club 
with  an  address  from  Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis 
of  Northwestern  University. 

The  United  Peanut  Association  of 
America,  P.  D.  Bain,  president,  held  a 
convention  at  the  same  time  in  another 
part  of  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Opportunity  for  the  Fish  Industry 

In  a  recent  editorial  "Printer’s  Ink” 
sees  an  opportunity  for  the  fish  indus¬ 
try  to  emulate  other  industries  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  use  of  their  products.  The  edi¬ 
torial  said: 

“During  the  war  there  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fish. 
For  this,  Government  propaganda  was 
no  doubt  largely  responsible,  as  the 
Food  Administration  made  great  efforts 
to  teach  the  people  to  eat  more  fish  and 
less  of  the  meat  products  needed  for 
the  men  fighting  across  the  sea.  The 
Government’s  plea  was  naturally  based 
upon  patriotic  grounds,  since  the  case 
was  an  emergency  one,  and  little  effort 
was  made  to  ‘sell’  the  public  on  the 
value  of  fish  as  a  standard  article  ot 
diet. 

“It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fish  since  the  war  ended,  and 
that  many  of  the  fish  comDanies  have 
had  to  lay  up  their  boats. 

“There  is  a  remedy  at  hand  for  the 
weakened  fishing  industry,  however,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
to  apply  it.  That  remedy  is  advertising, 
A  properly  directed  educational  cam¬ 
paign  would  create  a  new  interest  >n 
fish  as  a  food  and  direct  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  dieticians. 

“And  something  more  could  be  done, 
It  seems  reasonable  to  surmise  that  one 
reason  for  the  low  consumption  of  fish 
in  the  United  States  is  public  ignorance 
as  to  its  proper  preparation.  The  cook¬ 
ing  and  serving  of  fish  in  the  ordinarv 
restaurant  is  atrociously  done,  and  it 
probably  not.  much  better  in  the  average 
home.  The  American  people  are 
born  artists  in  cuisine,  anyhow — as  the 
French  are,  for  example.  The  frying 
pan — that  relic  of  pioneer  days — is  still 
the  favorite  weapon  of  our  kitchens,  and 
whatever  the  basic  merits  of  the  frying 
pan,  it  is  often  rough  on  flavors  and  in¬ 
ner  essences. 

"The  fishing  industry  therefore  might 
profitably  study  the  advertising  of  the 
coffee  industry  and  of  the  California 
fruit  growers  and  observe  how  patiently 
they  are  teaching  the  public  the  proper 
uses  of  their  products.  The}  are  fer¬ 
tile  in  suggestions  and  prolific  in  recipes, 
They  have  learned  that  it  is  of  small 
avail  to  induce  people  to  buy  your 
goods  unless  they  know  how  to  use  them 
right.  It  is  the  repeat  order  that  build 
volume  and  creates  stability. 

“Under  present  conditions  fish  is  in 
large  demand  for  consumption  on  Fri¬ 
days  only.  The  American  people  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  eating  fish  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  on  no  other  day  of  the  week. 
If  they  can  be  taught  to  buy  it  on  other 
days,  the  consumption  of  fish  can  be 
increased  several  fold.  Such  a  consum¬ 
mation,  it  would  seem,  is  devoutly  to 
be  worked  for.” 


Will  Inspect  Michigan  Canneries  Daily 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Banners’  Association,  at  Lan¬ 
sing.  Mich.,  when  a  conference  of  State 
officials  was  held,  Michigan  canners  are 
assured  of  a  daily  inspection  ser  vice  for 
the  coming  year.  The  fruit  section  of 
■the  Michigan  Association  recently 
adopted  specifications  for  grading,  and 
this,  with  the  daily  inspection  of  can¬ 
neries  and  the  close  check  to  be  kept 
by  the  laboratories  of  the  College  and 
the  State  Food  Department  will,  the 
canners  say,  guarantee  Michigan  canned 
foods  to  be  scientifically  packed. 
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Swift  and  Company  Share  Management 

Employees  to  Have  Voice  in  Business  Through  Miniature 

Joint  Government 


An  employee  representation  plan, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  bring-  about  closer 
community  of  interest  between  employee 
and  employer,  has  been  put  into  effect 
and  is  now  operating  in  seventeen  plants 
of  Swift  &  Company,  following  its  suc¬ 
cessful  trial  for  some  time  in  three  of 
them. 

A  miniature  joint  government  is  pro¬ 
vided  whereby  problems  which  effect 
the  employees  in  the  plant  may  be  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  satisfactorily  to 
both  sides. 

The  announcement  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  plan  says: 

“The  plan  provides  for  an  assembly 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  ap¬ 
pointed  representatives  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  acting  in  detail  through  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly  will 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  on 
all  questions  referred  to  it,  or  raised  by 
it,  relating  to  the  joint  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  its  employees,  and  to 
working  conditions  in  particular,  such 
as  wages,  hours,  safety,  sanitation,  and 
like  matters. 

“When  any  decision  of  the  assembly 
or  joint  representatives  is  reached  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
management  for  action  and  will  have 
binding  effect  upon  both  employer  and 
employees,  unless  within  fourteen  days 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
or  the  employees’  representatives  re¬ 
quest  the  assembly  to  reopen  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  further  consideration  with  a  view 
to  reaching  an  agreement. 

“When  after  such  reconsideration  in 
the  assembly  it  is  deemed  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  collective  agreement  by 
joint  conference  on  any  one  issue,  the 
management  and  the  employees  are  at 
liberty  to  take  such  action  outside  of 
the  plan  as  they  may  think  desirable. 
But  such  action  will  not  of  itself  terml 
nate  the  general  use  of  the  plan  which 
s^iall  continue  in  full  force  so  long  as 
it  is  desired  by  employer  and  employee. 

“No  favor  or  prejudice  may  be  shown 
either  by  the  company  or  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  toward  any  emp'oyee  in  the 
matter  of  voting  or  in  any  other  matter 
by  reason  of  the  employee’s  race,  re¬ 
ligious  creed,  political  belief,  member¬ 
ship  or  non-membership  in  any  labor 
union  or  other  organization.” 

The  principles  which  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  according  to  John  Calder,  manager  of 
industrial  relations  of  the  company,  are 
as  follows: 

Compulsory  submission  of  all  differ¬ 
ences,  individual  or  group,  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  foreman  concerned. 

Compulsory  submission  of  any  griev¬ 
ance  or  disagreement  to  the  employee 
and  employer  representative  for  the 
Voting  division  of  the  plant  in  which  the 
party  or  parties  are  employed. 

Unanimity  in  every  committee  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  binding  decision. 

Compulsory  submission  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  all  joint  issues  not  settled  in 
committees. 

Right  of  any  minority  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  have  one  reconsideration  of  a 
decision  but  no  further  delay  except  by 
general  consent 

No  provision  for  arbitration  in  the 
plan  but  no  specific  exclusion  of  it  as 
a  possible  means  of  settlement  outside 
of  the  plan. 

No  direct  veto  of  an  assembly  decision 
by  management  or  employees  without 


recourse  to  joint  conference  for  recon¬ 
sideration. 

Clear  and  specific  indication  in  the 
plan  of  the  consequences  of  ultimate 
failure  to  agree  under  the  plan  and  or 
the  right  of  parties  to  seek  relief  in 
such  circumstances  by  independent  ac¬ 
tion. 

No  provision  for  terminating  the  plan 
because  of  failure  to  arrive  at  a  col¬ 
lective  agreement  on  any  one  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  assembly. 


Surplus  of  Sugar  Will  Total  2,000,- 
000  Tons 

The  amount  of  sugar  being  imported 
Into  the  United  States  is  much  larger 
than  at  this  period  a  year  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  review  of  the  market,  published 
by  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
This  explains  the  low  prices  during  the 
last  few  months.  It  is  added  that  our 
exports  of  refined  sugar  this  year  have 
totaled  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  for  the  same  period  of  1920, 
and  as  a  result  our  available  supply  for 
this  year,  the  company  says,  will  exceed 
all  previous  estimates,  present  calcula¬ 
tions  indicating  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year  nearer  2,000,000  tons  than 
the  estimate  of  1,386,000  tons. 

Only  67,536  tons  of  refined  sugar  were 
exported  from  this  country  in  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 
247,939  tons  in  the  same  period  last 
year  During  April,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  only  13,022 
tons  were  exported. 

Cuba  is  shipping  only  a  fraction  of 
the  amount  it  did  last  year  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  Up  to 
May  21  this  year  other  countries  re¬ 
ceived  only  184,013  tons  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  compared  with  677,256  tons  up  to 
the  same  date  last  year.  These  two  de¬ 
creases  mean  that  673,646  tons  less  Cu¬ 
ban  and  United  States  sugar  was  sent 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“The  Cuban  financial  situation  is  still 
very  uncertain,”  declares  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  “three  pri¬ 
vate  local  banks  having  been  forced,  by 
runs  on  them,  to  suspend  payments  in 
one  week.  Of  the  forty-five  Cuban  Cen¬ 
trals,  that  have  closed  down,  „we  have 
final  figures  on  forty-one,  showing  an 
outturn  of  3,524,860  bags  compared  with 
an  original  estimate  for  these  mills  of 
3,638,000  bags.  The  loss  amounts  to  113,- 
140  bags,  or  approximately  3.1  per  cent 
and  if  this  can  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  the  remaining  Centrals  will 
do,  the  crop  will  outturn  over  3,925,000 
tons.” 


Census  Report  on  Candy  and  Ice 
Cream 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  1920  census  of  manufac¬ 
tures  furnishing  statistics  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery  and  ice 
cream  during  1919  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  1919,  3,148  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  re¬ 
ported  products  valued  at  $447,800,000, 
while  in  1914  the  value  of  the  products 
reported  by  2,391  establishments  was 
$170,845,000.  From  3,476  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 


cream  in  1919,  the  value  of  products  re¬ 
ported  was  $189,414,000  while  In  1914 
reports  were  received  from  2.437  estab¬ 
lishments  with  products  valued  at  $55,- 
983,000. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement 
showing  the  number  of  establishments 
and  the  value  of  the  products  for  the 
United  States  and  the  ten  leading  states 
for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  value  of  the  products  for 
1919.  The  figures  for  1919  are  subject 
to  such  change  and  correction  as  may 
be  necessary  from  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  original  reports. 
Comparative  Summary  of  Statistics  for 
the  Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream  In¬ 
dustry',  1911>  and  1914 

CONFECTIONERY 


No.  of  estab-  Value  of 
State  lishments  products 

United  States: 

1919  3,148  $447,800,000 

1914  .  2,391  170,845,000 

New  York: 

1919  .  414  84,685,000 

1914  .  349  34,070,000 

Massachusetts: 

1919  .  130  60,557,000 

1914  148  20,131,000 

Illinois: 

1919  .  236  58,190,000 

-914  .  147  22,139,000 

Pennsylvania: 

1919  .  363  41,399,000 

1914  .  281  16,668,000 

Ohio: 

1919  .  185  25,146,000 

1914  132  10.134,000 

Wisconsin : 

1919  .  70  19,910,000 

1914  .  55  6,229,000 

Missouri : 

1919  . . •  126  17,580,000 

1914  .  100  7,255,000 

California: 

1919  .  206  16,492,000 

1914  .  12-»  5  863,000 

Maryland: 

1919  86  13,840.000 

1914  .  65  1,763,000 

New  Jersey: 

1919  .  98  9J99.000 

1914  .  75  4,889,000 

All  other: 

1919  .  1,224  100.502000 

1914  915  39,704000 

ICE  CREAM 

No.  of  estab-  Value  o'. 
State  lishments  products 

United  States: 

1919  .  3,476  $189,414,000 

1914  .  2,437  55,983,000 

Pennsylvania: 

1919  .  476  29.721,000 

1914  .  376  8,171,000 

New  York: 

1919  . 516  25,384,000 

1914  .  193  7,828,000 

Illinois: 

1919  .  226  14,912,000 

1914  .  185  4,922,000 

Ohio : 

1919  .  195  14,039,000 

1914  .  160  4,208,000 

Massachusetts: 

1919  .  148  8,340,000 

1914  .  128  2,804,000 

New  Jersey: 

1919  .  147  7.400,000 

1914  .  72  2,190.000 

California : 

1919  .  92  6,734,000 

1914  .  59  1,782,000 

Missouri : 

1919  .  94  5,917,000 

1914  .  54  1,996.000 

Indiana: 

1919  .  151  5,632.000 

1914  .  115  1,7S2,000 

Michigan: 

1919  .  92  5,302,000 

1914  .  60  1,803,000 

All  other: 

1919  .  1,339  66.033,000 

1914  . 1,035  18,497,000 
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A  Review  of  the  Honey  Situation 


Producers  Claim  That  They  Will  Be  Injured  Unless 
Tariff  Protection  Is  Granted 


E.  H.  Tucker,  economic  statistician  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  has  prepared  the  following  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  status  of  the  honey 
industry  in  California  and  other  states. 

“It  is  only  recently  that  the  honey 
industry  has  become  a  specialized,  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  the  United  States. 
This  development  has  taken  place  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  State  of  California 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of 
the  activity  of  co-operative  marketing 
associations. 

“Heretofore,  statistics  as  to  honey  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States  have  been  almost  negligible,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
honey  was  maintained  as  a  side-line  by 
the  average  agriculturist.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  honey  industry  upon  a  scien¬ 
tific  commercial  basis  has  created  the 
necessity  for  accurate  information  as  to 
honey  production,  and  for  a  careful  sci¬ 
entific  analysis  of  the  honey  situation. 
As  a  consequence,  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  has  undertaken  a  careful 
study  of  the  honey  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  While  it  has  been  impossible  to 
secure  as  detailed  information  as  might 
be  desired,  because  accurate  statistics 
have  not  been  maintained  in  the  past, 
it  has  nevertheless  proved  possible  to 
secure  a  considerable  amount  of  accu¬ 
rate  data  with  regard  to  the  industry. 

“California  produces  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  honey  produced  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Iowa  is  the 
second  state,  producing  6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
each  produce  approximately  4  per  cent, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Georgia,  Florida 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Colorado  3 
per  cent.  No  other  state  produces  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  honey  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  United  States. 

“California  alone  markets  the  major 
proportion  of  its  honey  production  out¬ 
side  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  produced. 
As  a  general  rule  from  70  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  honey  pro¬ 
duced  in  California  is  marketed  outside 
of  the  state  and  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  honey  marketed  outside  of 
the  state  in  which  produced  is  Cali¬ 
fornia  honey. 

California  Production 

“Careful  estimates  as  to  commercial 
honey  production  in  California  during 
the  past  twenty  years  are  given  below 


Year  Pounds 

1900  .  2,208,000 

1901  .  8,112,000 

1902  .  5,125,000 

1903  .  8,400,000 

1904  .  1,040,000 

1905  .  10.000.000 

1906  .  4.510.000 

1907  .  7,120,000 

1908  .  4,524,000 

1909  .  11,532,000 

1910  . : .  4.080.000 

1911  .  9,500,000 

1912  . .  4,710,000 

1913  .  3,720,000 

1914  .  7,950,000 

1915  . 9,360,000 

1916  .  8,100,000 

1917  .  6,500,000 

1918  .  5,500,000 

1919  .  6,350,000 

1920  (not  final)  .  9,500,000 


“It  is  impossible  to  secure  accurate 
figures  as  to  total  honey  produced  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  However, 
the  Chief  of  the  Field  Service  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that 
180,000,000  pounds  will  approximate  the 
total  honey  production  in  the  United 
States  during  1916,  and  states  that  it 
is  his  belief  that  these  figures  are  with¬ 
in  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  production. 
Upon  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  for  the  United  States 
was  about  150,000,000  pounds  in  1917, 
180,000.000  pounds  in  1918,  210,000,000 

pounds  in  1919  and  250,000,000  pounds  in 
1920.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  1920 
production  of  honey  in  the  United  States 
totaled  as  much  as  300,000,000  pounds. 
This  is  the  estimate  made  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillip,  epiculturist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

“Commercial  honey  is  produced  almost 
excUisively  in  the  form  of  extracted,  or 
bulk  honey,  although  there  are  three 
forms  in  which  honey  enters  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Next  in  importance  to 
extracted  honey  is  comb  honey  and  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  chunk  honey'  sold 
upon  the  market  By  chunk  honey  is 
meant  that  honey  which  is  sold  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  hive, 
wax  and  honey  being  intermingled. 

“Practically  all  of  the  honey  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  California  is  extracted  honey. 
In  1916,  81  per  cent  of  the  California 
commercial  production  was  sold  in  such 
form.  In  1917,  82  per  cent,  in  1918,  90 
per  cent,  in  1919,  97  per  cent,  and  in 
1920,  96  per  cent.  In  the  United  States 
approximately  55  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 
of  all  honey  produced  is  sold  as  ex¬ 
tracted  honey.  Comb  honey  is  relative¬ 
ly  unimportant  in  California,  production 
of  such  honey  in  1920  amounting  to  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  honey 
produced  in  the  state.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  gradual  change  to  extracted 
honey,  as  in  1916  approximately  18  per 
cent  of  California  honey  was  sold  as 
r.omb  honey. 

Coml)  Honey  Produced  in  East 

“The  production  of  comb  honey  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  difficult  and  its  lasting  qual¬ 
ities  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to  market 
comb  honey  outside  of  the  state  in  which 
it  is  produced.  As  a  consequence,  the 
bulk  of  the  comb  honey  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  that,  produced  and  sold 
locaUy  in  various  Eastern  states.  In 
1916  and  1917.  38  per  cent  of  all  the 
honey  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  the  form  of  comb  honey.  In 

1918  the  percentage  was  31  per  cent, 
and  in  1919  and  1920,  30.5  per  cent. 

“Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
honey  produced  in  the  United  S'tates  is 
sold  as  chunk  honey.  In  California  only 
from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  all  honey 
produced  is  sold  in  this  form. 

“The  principal  markets  for  honey  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade  are  reported  as  Medina,  Ohio;  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  It  is  es¬ 
timated,  however,  that  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  honey  produced  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  production,  does  not  get  twenty 
miles  from  the  home  of  the  honey  pro¬ 
ducer. 

“In  the  past  the  markets  for  commer¬ 
cially  produced  honey  may  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  foreign  markets.  In 

1919  there  were  9,105,362  pounds  of 
honey  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  principal  importing  countries  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  imported  2,- 
882,951  pounds;  France,  which  imported 
1.129.704  pounds;  Sweden,  which  import¬ 
ed  1,128,152  pounds;  Belgium,  which  im¬ 
ported  922,008  pounds;  The  Netherlands, 
which  imported  690,595  pounds;  Den¬ 
mark,  which  imported  417,492  pounds; 
and  Canada,  which  imported  297,414 


pounds.  While  these  exportations  to 
foreign  countries  during  1919  were 
slightly  larger  than  normal  exporta¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  sugar  shortage, 
they  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  proportion  of  American 
produced  honey  formerly  absorbed  by 
foreign  markets. 

Foreign  Markets  Being  Closed 

“At  present,  these  markets  are  being 
definitely  closed  to  United  States  honey 
producers.  In  1920,  there  were  only 
1,539,725  pounds  of  honey  exported  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  almost  50 
per  cent  less  than  total  exportations  to 
Great  Britain  during  1919  and  approxi¬ 
mately  83  per  cent  less  than  total  ex¬ 
portations  during  1919. 

“Several  factors  are  closing  these  for¬ 
eign  markets  to  American  honey  produc¬ 
ers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  foreign  exchanges,  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  exceptionally  difficult  for  foreign 
countries  to  purchase  American  produc¬ 
ed  goods.  This  situation  may  be  only 
temporary  and  the  organization  of  the 
new  $100,000,000  Foreign  Trade  Financ¬ 
ing  Corporation  may  materially  assist 
in  stabilizing  exchanges. 

“The  other  factor  Which  is  closing 
foreign  markets  to  American  productions 
is  probably  permanent.  Throughout  the 
world,  companies  are  being  formed  to 
further  honey  production.  Cheap  labor 
costs,  and  inferior  methods  in  handling 
honey  will  probably  assure  these  cor¬ 
porations  a  comparative  monopoly  on 
foreign  honey  markets. 

“The  situation  is  made  doubly  serious 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  formed  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploiting  United  States  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  shipping  quantities  of 
extracted  honey  into  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  This  honey,  it  is  alleged,  is  some¬ 
times  shipped  into  the  United  S'tates  in 
containers,  consisting  of  previously  used 
casks,  barrels,  and  even  five  gallon  oil 
cans.  This  imported  honey  is  not  always 
produced  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
may  even  contain  bacilli  larvae,  which 
are  germs  of  a  very  contagious  disease, 
similar  in  seriousness  to  the  boll  weevil 
in  the  cotfon  industry.  Consequently, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  an 
emergency  protective  tariff  of  not  less 
than  5  cents  per  pound  upon  every 
pound  of  honey  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  markets.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  tariff  is  not  only  to  protect 
United  States  honey  from  competition 
with  foreign  honey,  but  is  also  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  honey  industry  from  possible  in¬ 
roads  which  these  larvae  might  make 
upon  the  bee  of  the  United  States,  if  im¬ 
portation  is  permitted  to  continue.  A 
movement  to  require  rigid  inspection  of 
imported  honey  and  rejection  of  any 
honey  containing  injurious  larvae  could 
do  much  to  correct  this  evil,  but  present 
attempts  by  producers  seems  to  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  efforts  to  secure  tariff 
protection. 

Must  Rely  on  Domestic  Consumption 

“The  United  States  honey  industry  is 
today  definitely  faced  with  the  fact  that 
it  must  rely  almost  entirely  upon  do¬ 
mestic  markets  in  the  future.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  market 
domestically  produced  honey  in  five  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  containing  sixty  pounds  of  ex¬ 
tracted  honey.  As  a  general  rule  two 
of  these  cans  form  a  case.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  this  honey  wag  re¬ 
tailed  direct  from  the  can  into  contain¬ 
ers  belonging  to  the  consumers. 

“The  baking  trade  in  the  United 
States  has  used  large  proportions  of  the 
United  States  produced  honey  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  sugar,  because  it  permits  the 
holding  of  a  certain  proportion  of  moist¬ 
ure  in  baked  goods.  As  commercial 
baked  gods  tend  to  dry  and  chip  easily 
if  sugar  is  used,  honey  is  considered 
superior  for  sweetening  purposes. 

“In  order  to  better  exploit  local  mar¬ 
kets  a  new  means  of  marketing  honey 
is  fast  gaining  in  favor  in  the  United 
States  and  is  being  pushed  by  co-opera- 
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tive  honey  associations  in  California. 
Honey  is  being  put  up  for  the  retail 
trade  in  one  pound,  two  and  a  half 
pound,  five  pound  and  ten  pound  fric¬ 
tion-top  cans,  and  in  eight  ounce  and 
sixteen  ounce  glasses.  These  contain¬ 
ers  carry  a  label  showing  the  name  of 
the  canning  company  and  the  source  of 
the  honey,  so  that  its  cleanliness  can  be 
Vouched  for.  Active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  develop  larger  home  markets 
for  this  new  form  of  honey.  The  food 
value  of  honey  is  unquestioned  as  it  con¬ 
tains  1,485  heat  calories  per  pound. 

“High  railroad  freight  rates  are  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  marketing  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  produced  honey,  and  active  steps 
are  being  taken  to  secure  a  reduction 
in  these  rates  so  that  California  honey 
can  enter  the  Eastern  markets  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  development  of 
Water  transportation,  through  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  it  is  anticipated  that  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  California  honey 
can  enter  Eastern  markets  at  cheaper 
transportation  costs.  It  is  being  found 
that  co-operative  marketing  of  honey, 
as  at  present  carried  on  in  California,  is 
reducing  the  cost  of  marketing  honey 
by  several  cents  per  pound,  thereby  as¬ 
sisting  in  profitable  marketing.  The 
California  Honey  Producers  Co-operative 
Exchange,  with  head  offices  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  markets  the  honey  of  approxi¬ 
mately  85  per  cent  of  the  California 
commercial  producers. 

Problems  Are  Three-Fold 

“The  problems  which  the  honey  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  California,  are  faced  today  are, 
therefore,  three-fold.  The  first  is  the 
securing  of  an  effective  means  of  exclud¬ 
ing  any  infected  foreign  honey,  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  to 
Eastern  markets,  the  third  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  honey  in  more  marketable 
forms  and  the  development  of  larger 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  of  these  problems  will  require  Con¬ 
gressional  action.  The  solution  of  the 
second  will  be  made  easier  through  the 
development  of  water  transportation 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  ready 
response  which  is  being  made  in  retail 
markets  to  the  new  forms  of  marketing- 
honey  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
third  problem. 

“Honey  prices  have  dropped  material¬ 
ly  in  the  past  year,  because  of  general 
readjustment  and  because  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  foreign  markets.  While  in  1918 
and  1919  and  the  earlier  part  of  1920  the 
prices  for  the  better  grades  of  California 
honey  in  Los  Angeles  markets  ranged 
between  18  cents  and  23  cents,  these 
prices  have  now  dropped  to  as  low  as  12 
cents  and  13  cents.  Predictions  as  to 
future  honey  prices  can  not  be  made 
with  any  accuracy  today  but  indications 
are  that  with  the  development  of  new- 
domestic  markets  the  excess  honey  for¬ 
merly  shipped  to  foreign  countries  will 
tend  to  be  absorbed  in  the  United 
States.” 


Candy  Manufacturers  May  Spend 
$.100,000  in  Advertising 

The  National  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  convention  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  discussed  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  spending  $500,000  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  boom  the  candy  business. 

The  association  elected  H.  H.  Harris, 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  president.  Walter  C. 
Hughes  was  re-elected  secretary- trea¬ 
surer.  Vice  presidents  elected  were: 
Walter  P.  Sharp  ,of  Philadelphio;  R.  R. 
Bean,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  T.  R. 
Blakeslee,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Her¬ 
man  L.  Heide.  of  New  York  City;  John 
P.  King,  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  E.  B. 
Hutchins,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  William 
P.  Reed,  of  Chicago;  Horace  S.  Ridley, 
of  Boston;  Leon  Sweet,  of  Salt  Lalje 
City (  Utah;  O.  B.  Elmer,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans;  E.  IC.  Rice,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
W.  E.  Brock,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  J. 
A.  Cox,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Fred  Wun- 
derle,  of  Philadelphia 


Census  Figures  on  the  Manufacture  of  Food 

Products 

Comparative  Statistics  for  1919  and  1914  Are  Given  Showing  Gains 

in  Nearly  All  Divisions 


The  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  issued  a  statement  giv¬ 
ing  preliminary  figures  obtained  in  the 
1920  cfensus  relative  to  manufactured 


Baking  powders  and  yeast . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Butter  . 

Butter,  reworking  . 

Canning  and  preserving  fish . 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and 

vegetables  . - . 

Canning  and  preserving  oysters . 

Cheese  . 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  in¬ 
cluding  confectionery  . 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Condensed  milk  . . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream  . 

Cordials  and  flavoring  sirups . 

Flavoring  extracts  . 

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products . 

Food  preparations,  not  elsewhere  speci¬ 
fied  . 

Glucose  and  starch  . 

Lard,  not  made  in  slaughtering  and 

meat  packing  establishments . 

Oleomargarine  .  . 

Peanuts,  grading,  roasting,  cleaning  and 

shelling  . 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces  . 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing  . 

Salt  . 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  whole¬ 
sale  . .  . 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  net  including 

meat-packing  . 

S'ugar,  beet  . 

Sugar,  cane  . . . 

Sugar,  refining,  not  inc  uding  beet  sugar 
Vinegar  and  cider  . 


Large  Vinegar  and  Pickle  Output 
in  Canada 

Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  covering  operations  in 
1919,  show  a  large  business  in  vinegar 
and  pickles,  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$3,487,223  being  invested,  three-quarters 
of  it  in  Ontario.  There  were  34  plants 
covered  by  the  report,  and  16  of  these 
were  situated  in  that  province.  There 
were  400  male  and  250  female  employes 
and  the  aggregate  wage  bill  was  $659,- 
663.  The  total  value  of  the  products 
was  given  as  $4,267,568,  of  which  $3,145,- 
669  was  from  Ontario  plants. 

The  principal  products  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  with  value  based  on  the  selling 
price  at  the  point  of  production  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  vinegar,  pickles,  cider,  catsup, 
etc.,  made  in  certain  related  industries, 
such  as  fruit  and  vegetable  canning, 
evaporating  and  preserving  etc.):  Vine 
gar  and  cider,  3,509,270  gallons,  $1,185.- 
537;  pickles,  689,725  gallons,  $1,170,959; 
tomato  catsup,  294,100  gallons,  $550,029: 
other  sauces  and  relishes,  1,600  gallons, 
$3,450;  jams,  1,057,254  pounds,  $134,232, 
canned  vegetables,  $355,755;  prepared 
mustard,  $96,958. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  recently  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  Copies 
thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E. 
Burnham,  patent  and  trade-mark  attor¬ 
ney,  Continental  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
each.  State  number  of  patent  and  name 
of  inventor  when  orde-ring. 

1,374,899.  Process  of  removing  cocoa- 
nut-shells.  Franklin  Baker,  Jr.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


products.  Comparative  figures  for  the 
previous  census  year,  1914,  are  also  giv¬ 
en.  The  following  are  the  figures  on 
food  products: 

Number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  Value  of  products 


1919 

1914 

1919 

1914 

S4 

124 

40,270,000 

22,339,001) 

25,232 

25,963 

1,406,145,000 

491,893,000 

3,737 

4.356 

583,216,000 

243,379.000 

5 

17 

2,229,000 

5,869,000 

410 

330 

77,284,000 

31,111,000 

3,069 

3,153 

492,625,000 

149,176,000 

65 

65 

2.976,000 

2.238,000 

3,530 

3,082 

143,708,000 

51,745,000 

48 

36 

1^9,258,000 

35,713,000 

794 

696 

304.740,000 

150,747,000 

401 

190 

339,570,000 

69,161,000 

6.624 

4,754 

637,215,000 

209.669,000 

148 

142 

46,805,000 

15,316,000 

454 

424 

27,671,000 

11.380,000 

10,714 

10,788 

2.193,007,000 

877,680,000 

1,998 

1,559 

662,883,000 

219.333,000 

56 

89 

186,256,000 

52,615,000 

6 

6 

220,000 

147,000 

39 

17 

65.903,000 

15,080,000 

79 

61 

33.399,000 

14.996,000 

712 

672 

144,302,000 

60,915,000 

86 

59 

90,038,000 

23,039,000 

86 

98 

37,514,000 

14,070,000 

688 

649 

3,714,340.000 

1,454,495,000 

605 

630 

281.417,000 

197,470,000 

85 

60 

149,156,000 

62,605,000 

202 

181 

57,741.000 

21,635,000 

20 

18 

730,987.000 

289,399,000 

720 

618 

24,671,000 

7,811,000 

1,375, 

057.  Butter-fat  gage 

!.  John  A. 

Meeker,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

1,375,380.  Chocolate-cooling  machine. 

Henry  C.  Gates.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1,376,334.  Food  product.  Marie  A. 

Heginger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,377,125  Whole-rice  food  and  process 
of  producing  the  same.  Arant  M.  Gur- 
jar,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1,377,136.  Pneumatic  mechanism  for 
conveying  and  stacking  food  products. 
Edward  E.  Lawrence,  Jamaica,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Loose,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
signors  to  Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1,377,172.  Process  of  dehydrating  po¬ 
tatoes.  Arthur  E.  Allen,  Kirkland, 

Wash. 

1,377,536.  Coffee-roasting  machine. 

Frederick  A.  Wilcox  and  Edward  L.  Mc- 
Grory,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,377,681.  Preparation  of  fruits  for 
foods  and  beverages.  Oscar  Hayda, 
Boston,  Mass. 

1,377,775.  Lump-sugar-packing  ma¬ 

chine.  Giuseppe  Iacobitti.  Crockett, 
Cal. 

1,377,825.  Manufacture  of  bread. 
Charles,  Edward  and  Roy  S.  Fox,  York, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  Roy  S.  Fox. 


Candy  Sales  Billion  Dollars  a 
Year 

Census  Bureau  officials  estimate  the 
sale  of  candy  to  be  about  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  since  the  advent  of  prohibition. 

The  total  value  of  the  ice  cream  and 
candy  manufactured  in  1919  reached 
$637,214  000,  the  report  discloses.  When 
prohibition  came  into  force,  this  figure 
was  greatly  increased.  A  total  of  $447,- 
800,000  was  spent  for  candy  in  1919  and 
$189,414,000  for  ice  cream. 
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Large  Expansion  in  Condensed  Milk  Trade 

United  States  Makes  Enormous  Gains  Since  1913  in  Exports  to  European 

Countries 


An  enormous  increase  in  international 
trade  in  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
since  the  prewar  period  is  shown  in  a 
study  of  world  conditions  recently  ma'de 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
This  increase  is  in  striking-  contrast  to 
the  decreased  world  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese.  The  total  volume  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  1919  was  at  least  six 
times  as  great  as  in  1913.  In  1920  the 
world  trade,  although  diminishing,  was 
still  far  in  excess  of  what  it  was  In 
1913. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  world 
situation  during  the  war  period  was  the 
growth  of  the  condensed  milk  industry 
in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  trade,  and  with  this,  if  not 
wholly  explanatory  of  it,  the  unpreco 
dented  consumption  and  lower  produc¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  Since  1919,  because  of 
a  more  restricted  demand,  a  radical  re¬ 
adjustment  has  been  forced  upon  the  en¬ 
tire  condensed  milk  industry  and  trade 
of  the  world  European  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  recovering  their  balance  and 
more  normal  sources  of  demand  in  the 
Par  East  and  the  tropical  regions  are 
developing. 

Radical  Changes  During  War  Period 

The  European  countries  taken  as  a 
unit  were  in  1913  more  than  self-sus¬ 
taining,  with  an  importation  for  con¬ 
sumption  of  97.000,000  pounds  and  an 
exportation  surplus  of  136,000,000 
pounds.  In  1919  the  exporting  countries 
of  Europe  furnished  but  47,000,000 
pounds  for  export,  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  Europe’s  total  imports  for  consump¬ 
tion  for  that  year  .  The  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1919  imported  421,00.000  pounds 
from  the  United  States  alone,  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  total  imports  of 
that  country  in  1913.  In  Switzerland 
production  fell  off,  consumption  increas¬ 
ed.  and  exports  decreased  markedly.  In 
1913  that  country  had  an  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  exactly  equal  to  the  imports  for 
consumption  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  demand  from  the  Orient  and  the 
Tropics  contributed  comparatively  little 
to  the  expansion  of  the  world’s  trade  be¬ 
tween  1913  and  1919,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  suitability  of  this  dairy 
product  in  withstanding  heat  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  native  food  supplies. 
Compared  with  the  total  volume  of  trade 
the  quantity  taker,  in  1919  by  these  re¬ 
gions  was  apparently  unimportant.  That 
this  trade  was  more  nearly  normal  and 
of  more  permanent  significance  than 
that  of  some  of  the  countries  that  loom¬ 
ed  largest  in  the  war-time  trade  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  exports 
to  those  countries  shown  in  Table  2. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Australia 
was  the  only  country  in  1913  that  was 
exporting  any  surplus,  and  the  excess 
of  exports  of  that  country  was  negligi¬ 
ble,  an  item  of  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  1919,  with  an  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  amounting  to  27,000,000 
pounds,  it  was  still  the  only  exporting 
country  of  consequence  in  this  group. 
New  Zealand  had  an  exportable  surplus 
of  about  1,000.000  pounds.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  there  are  no  condenseries  of  im¬ 
portance  as  yet.  While  increasing  its 
exportation  of  butter  and  becoming  an 
exporter  instead  of  an  importer  of 
cheese,  Argentina  remained  an  import¬ 
er  of  condensed  milk,  taking  somewhat 
more  for  consumption  in  1919  than  in 
1913.  The  imports  for  consumption  by 
this  group  of  countries  have  decreased, 
although  not  to  any  significant  degree. 

Canada  in  1919  was  exporting  six 
times  as  much  as  in  1913.  Less  than  9,- 
000,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1913. 
Canada  was  thus  just  keeping  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  world’s  trade. 


Table  1 — International  Trade  in  Con¬ 
densed  and  Evaporated  Milk  for  1SU3 
and  1011) 

(In  thousands  of  pounds,  i.  e.,  000 
omitted.) 

Countries — 

United  Kingdom  .  ... 

Cuba  . 

British  South  Africa  . 

British  India  . . .  . . 

Philippine  Islands  . 

Japan  . 

Brazil  . 

Spain  . 

China  . 

Java  and  Madura  . 

Egypt  . 

Argentina  . 

New  Zealand  . 

Sweden  .  . . 

Switzerland  . 

Norway  . . 

United  States  . . ..  . 

Canada  .  ,  . 

Denmark  . . . . . 

Italy  . . . 

Prance  . . . . 

Australia  .  . 

Belgium  . 

Netherlands  . 

Total  . . 

♦Incomplete.  Trade  by  land  for  11 
months  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

♦♦Though  the  official  records  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  Norway  and  S’weden 
show  no  imports,  exports  from  the  U.  S. 

Exports  Increase  Tremendously 

It  was  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  that  a  spectacular  change  was 
made  in  this  period.  From  an  export¬ 
able  surplus  of  15,000,000  pounds  in  1913 
this  country’s  excess  of  exports  expand¬ 
ed  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  836,000,- 
000  pounds.  This  increase  of  more  than 
800,000,000  pounds  is  the  equivalent  or 
at  least  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  whole 
milk.  During  the  single  month  of  June, 
1919,  the  United  States  exported  114,- 
835,626  pounds,  a  quantity  several  times 
greater  than  the  total  exports  for  any 
entire  year  prior  to  the  war.  The  im- 


Table  ‘2 — Exports  of  Condensed,  Evapo¬ 
rated  and  Pondered  Milk  from  the 
United  States 

Destination 

Belgium  . 

Denmark  . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

Greece  . 

Italy  . . . 

Netherlands  . . 

Norway  . . 

Poland  and  Danzig  . 

Spain  . 

Sweden  . 

S'witzerland  . 

Turkey  in  Europe . . . 

United  Kingdom  . . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . . . 

Brazil  . 

China  . 

British  India  . 

Straits  Settlements  .  . 

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

Hongkong  . 

Japan  . 

Philippine  Islands  . . 

British  South  Africa  . 

Egypt  . 

Other  countries  . . 

Total  . 

Total  powdered  . . 


ports  of  condensed  milk  by  the  United 
States  have  never  been  important, 
amounting  generally  to  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  production.  The 
tendency  during  1913  and  1914,  however, 
suggests  the  probability  that  if  the  war 
had  not  affected  foreign  production  and 
trade,  foreign  competition  in  the  home 
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89.146 
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33,713 
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14,696 
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6,327 
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4,757 

27,011 
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101,375 
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27,246 

28 

**  % 

6 

35,443 

89,574 

354  642 

33,429 

35,920 

211,263 

160,020 

574,319 

965,914 

to  these  countries  are  on  record.  (See 
Tab’e  3.) 

fFiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31. 
t  Canada  reports  exports  to  Belgium 
of  509,460  lbs,;  Switzerland  reports  ex¬ 
ports  to  Belgium  of  83,113  lbs. 


market  as  elsewhere  would  have  been 
a  factor  with  which  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  would  have  had  to 
reckon.  There  was  already  a  tendency, 
toward  overproduction  in  this  country. 

The  most  notable  shifts  in  the  sources 
of  supply  and  demand  on  the  part  of 
single  nations  took  place  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  Prior  to  the  war  these  countries 
had  been  somewhat  more  than  self-sus¬ 
taining.  By  1919  France  and  Belgium 
were  exceeded  only  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  quantities  imported  for  con- 


sumption. 

The  imports  of 

Italy  were 

Year  ending 

Calendar 

years — 

June  30,  1913 

1919 

1920 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

61,596,636 

17,943,937 

3,656,617 

80,360 

114.818,165 

58,936,867 

425 

13,068,494 

28,784,004 

1,617,653 

1,152,352 

10,475,590 

4,269,261 

11,821,267 

5,689,655 

8,625,216 

1.126,561 

17  R04  nnc; 

1,415 

1,435,951 

579,936 

10,233,562 

312,442 

18,746,372 

2,447,879 

3,829,344 

1,529,459 

1,475 

420,928,450 

124,658,560 

174,974 

4,578,983 

.  2,384,766 

1,364,023 

3,599,564 

4,511.626 

925,332 

2,946,455 

8,012,693 

6  466,870 

33,461,993 

50,517,629 

140,713 

2,894,562 

3,141,886 

1.049,524 

5,555,679 

3,664,378 

57,047 

10,130,675 

12,744,299 

27,514 

6,444,295 

8,681,544 

4,312 

4,858,942 

2,030,937 

146,850 

2,269,288 

3,308,543 

150.961 

4,123,127 

5.112,163 

1.350,970 

14,085,937 

12,874.621 

487,524 

1,025,731 

2,743,201 

6,710,733 

1,465,877 

4,175,989 

69,326.133 

27,940,530 

16,525,918 

852,865.414 

414.250,021 

3,172,039 
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exceeded  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium  and  Cuba.  Norway,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Switzerland  as  an  exporter 
in  1913,  was  taking  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  from  the  United  States  in  1919.  Den¬ 
mark,  while  actually  changing  from  an 
exporter  to  an  importer,  has  been,  so 
far  as  condensed  milk  is  concerned,  un¬ 
important  as  either.  Sweden  did  not 
completely  change,  but,  although  prac¬ 
tically  no  condensed  milk  was  imported 
in  1913,  that  country  also  became  one 
of  the  wartime  customers  of  the  United 
States, 

A  considerable  quantity  of  condensed 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
disposed  of  in  the  Near  East  by  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Corporation  through,  the  vari¬ 
ous  relief  organizations  during  both  1919 
and  1920. 

Some  significant  tendencies  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  are  indicated  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Tables  1  and  2  accompanying 
this  article.  Apparent  discrepancies  in 
these  tables  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lack  of  any  official  records  of  im¬ 
ports  of  condensed  milk  by  certain  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  United  States  is 
known  to  have  exported  heavily;  by  the 
fact  that  transshipment  figures  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  United  S’tates  exports  in 
Table  2,  whereas  every  effort  was  made 
to  eliminate  all  but  imports  for  con¬ 
sumption  from  Table  1;  and  by  the  fact 
that  Table  2  includes  powdered  milk. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
1920  are  shown  by  countries  in  Table  2, 
together  with  the  exports  to  the  same 
countries  during  1919  and  1913.  With 
the  exception  of  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  European  countries  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  1920  considerably 
less  than  in  1919.  On  the  other  hand, 
countries  in  Asia,  South  America,  Africa 
and  Oceania  increased,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  their  imports  from  the  United 
S’tates  during  1920. 

China  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  having 
imported  less  in  1920.  At  the  same  time 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  condensed 
milk  imported  by  China  was  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Consumption 
there  is  as  yet  largely  limited  to  the 
foreign  population.  Neither  did  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  import  quite  so  heavily  from  the 
United  States  in  1920,  but  they  took  far 
more  than  in  1913.  The  surplus  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  now  goes  largely  to  “the  Islands.' 
Condensed  and  preserved  milk  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  important  items  of  In¬ 
dia’s  imports  of  dairy  products. 

United  Kingdom  Important  Market 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  market  of 
permanent  importance  to  the  condensed 
milk  industry  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  total  exports  of  the  United  States 
in  1919,  amounting  to  853,000,000  pounds 
the  United  Kingdom  took  421,000,000 
pounds,  or  practically  one-half.  Al¬ 
though  the  proportion  taken  by  that 
country  had  fallen  in  1920  to  one-third 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States, 
its  imports  of  219,000,000  pounds  were 
still  equal  to  160  per  cent  of  its  total 
1913  imports. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  Switzerland, 
an  important  competitor  of  the  United 
S’tates,  exported  more  condensed  milk 
than  any  other  country.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  year  1920  that  country  exported  ap¬ 
proximately  46,000,000  pounds  of  con¬ 
densed  milk,  which  was  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  total  1919  exports,  but  still  only 
about  one-half  of  the  1913  exports.  Con¬ 
sular  reports  indicate  that  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  expected  by  the  Swiss  trade  that 
the  increased  consumption  in  that  coun¬ 
try  resulting  from  the  war  will  con¬ 
tinue.  The  manufacture  of  milk  choco¬ 
late,  a  competing  industry  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  already  made  great  progress 
toward  regaining  its  prewar  status. 


Some  American  condensed  milk  was  im¬ 
ported  late  in  the  war  period  by  S’wiss 
chocolate  manufacturers. 

The  Netherlands  has  supplied  consid¬ 
erable  fresh  and  condensed  milk  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Production  of  condensed  milk  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  last  three  year* 
has  increased  75  per  cent,  roughly 
speaking,  reaching  in  1920  about  80,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  exports  of  that  coun¬ 
try  have  in  a  general  way  kept  pace 
with  increased  production,  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  1919  being  somewhat  more  than 
one-half.  In  1915  the  exportable  -  sur¬ 
plus  was  3,000,000  pounds  and  in  1913 
but  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

The  condensed  milk  industry  of  Can¬ 
ada  underwent  an  expansion,  due  to  the 
World  War.  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  experi¬ 
encing  a  check.  Aside  from  lower  prices, 
however,  the  check  appears  to  have  af¬ 
fected  expansion  only,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  not  so  far-reaching  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  78,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1919  was  no  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  exports  of 
52,000,000  pounds  for  1920  were  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  foi  1919.  But  the  fact 
that  these  exports  represented  in  1919 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  production 
shows  that  the  Canadian  industry  was 
largely  dependent  upon  export  trade. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  are  from  Canada. 

Exports  Fell  Off  in  1020 

For  the  year  1920  the  total  exports  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  by  the 
United  States,  while  maintaining  the 
position  of  this  country  as  first  among 
exporting  countries,  were  less  than  half 
of  the  1919  exports.  During  the  same 
period  the  production  decreased  only 
one-fourth.  In  1920,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  reports,  the  production  was  1,~ 
559,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  2,100,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1919.  In  fact,  the  ac¬ 
companying  graph,  showing  the  trend 
of  production,  exportation,  and  stocks 
on  hand  from  month  to  month  during 

1919  and  1920,  indicates  that  the  war¬ 
time  production  did  not  lose  momentum, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  seasonal 
trend,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 

1920  regardless  of  the  radical  decrease 
in  foreign  trade  occurring  as  early  as 
the  first  of  the  year.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1920  the  United  States 
continued  to  manufacture  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  in  large  quantities. 
During  1920  not  more  than  26  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  was  exported, 
compared  with  41  per  cent  in  1919.  In 
fact  the  proportion  was  lower  in  1920 
than  in  1916  or  any  year  since. 

Total  stocks  of  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  in  the  hands  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  were  229,410,000 

pounds,  a  quantity  equal  to  187  per  cent 
of  the  stocks  on  hand  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  and 
325  per  cent  of  the  stocks  n  Jan.  1,  1919. 
These  stocks  have  been  but  slightly  af¬ 
fected  by  imports.  During  1920  the 
United  States  imported  but  23,756,000 
pounds  of  “condensed  milk  and  cream,* 
or  1.1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  for  that  year.  Of  this  amount  17,- 
290,000  pounds  were  imported  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  5,793,000  pounds  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  products  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  quite  another  mat¬ 
ter.  In  both  1919  and  1920  condensed 
milk  utilized  but  12  Vz  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  going  into  these 
three  products.  However,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  condensed  milk,  together  with 
cold  storage,  normally  acts  as  a  stabil¬ 
izer  of  the  market  for  all  dairy  products 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  and  independent  indus¬ 
try.  Without  question  the  check  to  the 
condensed-milk  industry  through  the 
slump  in  foreign  demand  was  disastrous 
to  that  Industry,  considered  independ¬ 
ently. 


Meat  Exports  Increase  But  Value 
Is  Much  Less 

The  decrease  in  wholesale  meat  prices 
here  and  abroad  is  shown  in  graphic 
fashioin  by  the  official  export  figures  for 
April,  according  to  an  analysis  of  these 
statistics  issued  by  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers.  The  Institute’s 
statement  says: 

“Although  total  exports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  for  April,  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  were  about  12  per  cent  larger 
than  for  the  month  of  April  last  year, 
the  value  was  30  per  cent  less. 

“Exports  of  lard  during  April,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  April  last  year  increase  from 
.40.758,401  to  53,275,457  pounds,  but  de¬ 
creased  more  than  33  per  cent  in  value. 
Exports  of  bacon  likewise  increased  from 
24,356,170  to  32.051,837  pounds,  but  the 
value,  despte  the  increase  in  quanitlty, 
remained  stationary.  The  quantity  of 
hams  and  shoulders  exported  increased 
from  15,640,236  to  24,925,807  pounds,  or 
approximately  60  per  cent,  but  the  total 
value  increased  only  about  25  per  cent. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  exported  during  the  month  of  April 
for  the  last  three  years: 


Quantity  Value 
Pounds 

April,  1919  . 403,450,454  $120,652,947 

April,  1920  . 117,937,560  28,510,486 

April,  1921  . 131,686,740  20,100,142 


Margarin  Manufacturers  to  Meet  June 
:tO-J  ii  I  y  1 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Institute  of  Independent  Margarin  Man¬ 
ufacturers  will  be  held  at  .the  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30 
and  July  1.  The  following  speakers 
have  accepted  invitations  to  address  the 
convention:  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  National  Canners* 
Association;  Louis  N.  Geldert,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Cot¬ 
ton  Seed  Crushers’  Association. 

A  program  is  in  course  of  preparation 
and  the  many  problems  of  the  margarin 
industry  will  be  discussed  by  able 
speakers  engaged  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  industry. 


John  Clarke  Elected  President  of  Spice 
Association 

The  American  Spice  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  elected  John  Clarke, 
New  York,  president;  William  Tappen- 
beck.  New  York,  vice  president,  and  J. 
Melville  Morris  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer 

New  directors  to  serve  two  years  are 
George  B.  Hutton,  H.  P.  Winter  &  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  A.  Thayer,  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Company;  George  H.  Carter,  D.  &  L. 
Slade  Co.,  Boston,  ex-officio.  Continuing 
directors  for  this  year  are  R.  M.  Lit¬ 
tlejohn,  L.  Littlejohn  &  Company,  and 
George  D.  Joyce,  A.  Colburn  &  Company. 


United  Peanut  Association  Meets 

About  sixty  persons  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Peanut  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chica¬ 
go.  About  thirty  of  them  were  sellers, 
cleaners  and  crushers  of  peanuts  in  the 
Southern  states — Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Texas. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to 
be  considered  was  the  establishment  of 
government  grades  for  peanuts,  made 
with  a  view  of  having  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  promulgate  same.  Wells  A.  Gher¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.,  was  present  and  assisted  a 
committee  appointed  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  at  what  should  be  sug¬ 
gested. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS  ON  FOOD  SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  following  hooks  may  he  ordered  from  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL : 


Principles  of  Nutrition— W.  H.  Jordan,  Director 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Aims  to  show  the  adjustment  of  reliable  facts 
to  a  rational  system  of  nutrition  without  insist¬ 
ing  upon  adherence  to  technical  details  that  are 
not  feasible  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  family  dietary.  The  treatment  is  practical 
as  well  as  scientific.  $2.50 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition— E.  V.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

An  authoritative  new  book  that  demonstrates 
beyond  argument  the  great  value  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  the  human  dietary,  and  shows 
how  these  are  to  be  employed  in  promoting 
growth,  health  and  vigor.  $2.50 

Feeding  the  Family— Sm.  W.  Rose,  Ph.D.,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Nu¬ 
trition  of  the  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University. 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  account  in  simple 
everyday  terms  of  the  ways  in  which  modern 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  may  be 
applied  in  ordinary  life.  The  food  needs  of  the 
typical  family  groups,  men,  women,  infants, 
children  of  various  ages,  are  discussed  in  sep¬ 
arate  chapters,  and  many  concrete  illustrations 
in  the  form  of  food  plans  and  dietaries  are  in¬ 
cluded.  $2.40 

A  Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics— M.  S. 
Rose,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

A  series  of  definite  exercises  for  laboratory 
work  in  dietetics,  accompanied  by  problems  and 
explanations  of  calculations.  There  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  reference  tables,  giving  food 
values  for  use  in  laboratory  calculations  which 
are  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  $1.60 

Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition— H.  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Presents  the  principles  of  the  chemistry  of 
food  and  nutrition  with  special  reference  to  the 
food  requirements  of  map,  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  underlie  our  judgment  of  the 
nutritive  values  of  food.  $2.40 

The  Book  of  Ice-Cream— W.  W.  Fisk,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University. 

The  principles  of  ice-cream  making  and  hand¬ 
ling  are  discussed  in  this  book  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student  and  manufacturer  of  ice-cream. 
Discusses  the  materials  used,  machinery  used, 
chemistry,  marketing,  management,  etc.  $3.25 
Management  of  Dairy  Plants— M.  Mortensen, 
Professor  of  Dairying  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Considers  the  Form  of  Organization  of  the 
Dairy;  Creamery  Construction;  the  Composition 
of  Butter  and  Overrun;  Cost  of  Manufacturing 
Butter;  Profits  Obtained,  from  the  Manufacture 
of  Ice  Cream;  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products; 
Office  Records;  Cost  of  Marketing  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts;  Preparing  the  Butter  for  Markets;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dairy  Products;  Business  Correspond¬ 
ence;  Credits  and  Collections;  Bookkeeping. 

$2.40 

The  Modern  Milk  Problem— J.  S.  MacNutt. 

Practical  information  as  to  the  control  of  the 
milk  supply,  together  with  the  various  means 
and  needs  for  sanitary  supervision  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  in  the  field.  Grading  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  of  large  and  small  communities  is  given 
special  attention.  $2.00 

A  Manual  of  Milk  Products — W.  A.  Stocking, 
Jr.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  Cornell 
University. 

This  “manual”  has  been  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  together  the  work  of  the  best 
authors  on  the  entire  subject  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Chapters  on  the  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  The  Factors  Which  Influence  Its 
Composition,  Physical  Properties  of  Milk.  The 
Various  Tests  Used  in  the  Study  of  Milk,  Butter 
Making,  The  Cream  Supply,  Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm,  Cheese  Making,  and  The  Bacteriology 
of  Dairy  Products.  $3.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products — H.  H.  Wing,  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  of  Cornell. 

A  scientific  but  non-technical  discussion  of 
the  secretion,  composition,  production  and  test¬ 
ing  of  milk,  the  ferments  of  milk  and  their 
control,  determination  of  bacteria  in  milk,  mar¬ 
ket  and  certified  milk,  separation  and  refining 


of  cream,  manufacture  and  marketing  of  butter 
and  cream,  etc.  $2.50 

The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  North  Ameri- 

ca — J-  C.  Folger,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Association; 
and  Thomson,  S.  M.,  formerly  Fruit  Crop 
Specialist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  selection  and  care  of  orchards,  particular¬ 
ly  large  commercial  crops;  extensive  treatment 
of  handling,  storing  and  marketing  crops.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  with  their  marketable  quali¬ 
ties,  time  of  ripening,  uses,  etc.  By-products 
also  discussed.  $3.50 

Food  Products— H.  C.  Sherman. 

The  first  and  second  chapters  deal  with  the 
principal  constituents  and  functions  of  foods  and 
with  food  legislation;  then  follow  chapters  on 
milk,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products;  eggs, 
meats  and  meat  products;  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts;  edible  fats  and  oils;  sugars,  molasses, 
syrups  and  confectionery;  and  food  adjuncts. 

$2.75 

Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life— Harry 
Snyder,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Discusses  the  composition  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  the  chemistry  of  the  plant  and  its 
food  and  its  growth,  the  chemistry  of  human 
foods  and  animal  nutrition,  the  digestibility 
and  value  of  foods.  $2.25 

The  Book  of  Cheese — Thom  and  Fisk,  Investi¬ 
gator  of  Cheese  and  formerly  of  Conn.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  Fisk,  Assistant  Professor 
Dairy  Industry  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

Intended  as  a  guide  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  processes  of  making  and  handling  a  series 
of  important  varieties  of  cheese.  The  kinds  here 
considered  are  those  made  commercially  in 
America,  or  so  widely  met  in  the  trade  that 
some  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  cheese  to  milk  and  to  its  production 
and  composition  has  been  presented  in  so  far  as 
required  for  this  purpose.  The  principles  and 
practices  underlying  all  cheese-making  have 
been  brought  together  into  a  chapter  on  curd¬ 
making.  $2.40 

The  Food  Problem  —  Kellog-Taylor,  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  and 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Stanford  University  of  California; 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
and  Exports  Administration  Board,  and 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

_  Part  I  of  this  book  deals  with  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  European  Countries,  and 
the  United  States;  part  two  the  technology  of 
food  use.  $2.00 

Human  Foods  and  Their  Nutritive  Value — Harry 
Snyder. 

Presents  in  concise  form  the  composition  and 
physical  properties  of  foods,  and  discusses  some 
of  the  main  factors  which  effect  their  nutritive 
value.  Prominence  is  given  to  those  foods  that 
are  most  extensively  used  in  the  dietary,  and 
to  some  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  changes  affecting  digestibility  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  which  take  place  during  their  .prep¬ 
aration  for  the  table.  $2.00 

Dietetics  for  High  School — Florence  Willard, 
B.  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science,  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City;  and  Lucy  Gilett, 
M.A.,  Director  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  in  a  man¬ 
ner  adapted  to  high  school  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  feeding  of  the 
family  with  a  special  emphasis  on  relative  val¬ 
ues  of  different  foods,  economy  in  buying,  and 
the  importance  of  good  food  habits.  $1.48 

A  Textbook  of  Domestic  Science— M.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Jesup 
W.  Scott  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A  practical  textbook  and  guide  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  suitable  for  use  in  the  school  library  or  in 
the  home  kitchen.  Food  classification,  the  hy- 
genic  and  dietary  value  of  various  food,  the 
chemistry  of  foods  and  of  food  preparation,  are 
treated  adequately  and  with  careful  correlation. 

'  •;»  j  1 1  $1.40 


A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and  Cookery— E. 

B.  Matteson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
in  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and 
Ethel  M.  Newlands,  Director  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  Buffalo  Technical  High  School. 

A  textbook  that  approaches  the  study  of  cook¬ 
ery  through  experimental  work  upon  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  physical,  bacteriological  and  biological 
properties  of  foods.  A  soundly  scientific  and 
thoroughly  practical  book  and  one  that  will 
serve  either  as  a  text  for  an  independent  course 
in  cookery  or  as  a  laboratory  manual  for  the 
general  course  in  foods.  $2.00 

The  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Question— John 
Spargo. 

Deals  specifically  with  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  clean  milk.  $2.50 

The  Book  of  Butter — S.  E.  Guthrie,  Professor 
of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  New  Yoyk  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Contains  chapters  on  the  History,  Composition 
and  Food  Value  of  Butter;  Cleanliness;  Care  of 
Milk  and  Cream;  Cream  Separation;  Grading 
Milk  and  Cream,  and  Neutralizing  Acidity; 
Pasteurization;  Cream  Ripening,  From  Churn 
to  Package;  Flavors  of  Butter;  Storage  of  But¬ 
ter;  Marketing;  Whey  Butter;  Renovated  and 
Ladled  Butter;  Morgarine;  Definition  of  Terms; 
Testing.  $2.10 

Nutrition  of  a  Household— E.  T.  and  L.  B.  Brew¬ 
ster. 

A  practical  help  in  selecting  agreeable  and 
nutritious  foods,  without  extravagance.  Tabu¬ 
lates  ordinary  food  stuffs  to  show  their  relative 
amounts  of  nutritive  value.  $2.00 

Food  Values — Practical  Tables  for  use  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  and  public  institutions.  By 
Edwin  A.  Locke,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Locke  has  collected  from  many  sources 
exact  information  regarding  the  composition  of 
all  common  foods,  and  has  arranged  it  in  such 
easily  referred  to  style  as  to  be  readily  applied 
to  regulation  of  diets.  Cooked,  rather  than  raw 
foods,  are  used  for  food  values.  Actual  weigh¬ 
ing  is  unnecessary.  $2.00 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics— By  Winfield  S.  Hall, 
M.  D. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  foods  essential  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  human  body,  with  special 
reference  to  the  diet  indicated  in  disease.  The 
foods  needed  by  the  body  are  discussed,  classi¬ 
fied  and  their  preparation  indicated;  the  use  of 
foods  in  the  body  is  taken  up,  as  well  as  infant 
feeding  and  diet  in  health  and  disease.  Valu¬ 
able  tables  included.  $3.00 

Practical  Dietetics— With  Special  Reference  to 
Diet  in  Disease.  By  W.  Gilman  Thompson, 
M.  D. 

The  accepted  method  of  dieting  for  each  con¬ 
dition  of  disease  amenable  to  dietetic  influence 
will  be  found  in  this  work.  The  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  each  case  are  discussed,  with 
brief  tables  and  summaries  of  dietetic  direc¬ 
tions  appended.  Representative  hospital  and 
Government  institution  dietaries  are  examined; 
diets  according  to  age,  occupation,  weight  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing,  etc.,  are  included.  Full 
index  and  cross  references.  Illustrated.  $8.00 
The  Economy  of  Food— By  J.  Allan  Murray. 

A  popular  treatise  on  nutrition,  food  and  diet, 
written  for  students  of  domestic  economy,  cooks, 
dietitions,  housekeepers  and  institution  mana¬ 
gers.  The  science  of  the  chemical  analysis  of 
proteins  and  carbohydrates  is  presented  in  prac¬ 
tical,  easily  understood  fashion  $2.00 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  is  a  book  of 
every  day  recipes  and  dishes  that  are  suitable 
for  ordinary  and  formal  occasions,  written  by 
Janet  Mackenzie  Hill,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  head  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School.  It  is  up  to  date  and  practical.  $2.50 

The  International  Cook  Book  contains  nearly 
3500  recipes,  arranged  in  diary  form,  with  a 
menu  for  each  meal  for  every  day  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  indexed  for  easy  reference.  The 
author  is  Alexander  Filippini,  author  of  “The 
Table,”  which  has  reached  a  circulation  of  more 
than  50,000  copies.  He  was  formerly  of  Del- 
monico’s.  $2.00 

Home  Canning,  Drying  and  Preserving  is  r 
manual  of  food  conservation  by  A.  Louise  An¬ 
drea,  teacher  and  lecturer  on  Home  Economics, 
etc.  It  is  clearly  written  and  practical,  and  any 
woman  can  master  the  art  of  canning,  drying 
and  preserving  food  without  further  help.  $1.50 
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Rice  Consumption  Tripled  by  Use 
of  Advertising 

The  Rice  Millers’  Association  and  the 
Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America,  the 
latter  being  the  advertising  organization 
recently  had  their  annual  conventions 
at  New  Orleans.  The  president  of  the 
Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America, 
Frank  A.  Godchaux,  declared  that  the 
short  intensive  advertising  campaign 
which  had  been  undertaken  a  few 
months  ago  had  tripled  the  consumption 
of  rice  in  the  United  States.  He  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  campaign  which  is  being 
planned.  He  said  in  part: 

“Rice  is  being  consumed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per 
capita,  an  increase  of  4.53  pounds  over 
the  2.47  pounds  the  average  person  ate 
during  1920. 

“The  advertising  plan  as  carried  out 
created  a  feeling  and  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  greatest  number  of 
jobbers  and  retailers  throughout  the 
country,  and  as  a  result  has  been  placeu 
on  a  proper  cost-to-the-consumer  basis. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  through  the 
thorough  co-operation  of  the  millers  and 
producers  during  the  next  few  years,  we 
will  see  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  rice  in  this  country;  and 
we  will  further  see  every  available  acre 
of  land  suitable  for  rice  production 
placed  under  cultivation  for  th'e  growing 
of  rice,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  consumers.  And  in  doing  this  the 
lands  situated  in  the  rice-producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value. 

“The  advertising  campaign  presently 
being  worked  out  by  the  association  will 
not  only  increase  the  consumption  of 
rice  by  the  present  generation,  but  will 
be  one  of  a  broad  educational  nature. 
The  science  of  cooking  and  the  proper 
uses  of  rice  will  be  brought  home 
through  the  domestic  science  work  that 
will  be  carried  on  through  the  schools 
and  other  educational  channels,  thereby 
creating  a  permanent  demand  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.” 


Norway  Market  for  American  Packaging 
Machinery 

Improved  American  packaging  ma¬ 
chinery  which  can  meet  German  compe¬ 
tition  should  find  a  market  in  Norway, 
according  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
American  vice  consul  at  Trondhjem. 
The  canning  of  fish  is  the  greatest  mass- 
production  industry  in  Norway,  over 
40,000,000  pounds  of  canned  fish  having 
been  exported  in  1920.  A  central  pack¬ 
ing  plant  would  be  interesting  to  all 
canners,  especially  in  view  of  the  very 
high  wages  and  increasing  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  The  following  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  used,  if  they  could 
meet  German  competition:  Interior 

transporting  equipment,  such  as  trucks 
and  conveyors;  sorting  machinery;  fully 
automatic  filling  and  measuring  ma¬ 
chinery,  either  by  vacuum,  pumps,  or 
cups;  can-making  machinery;  capping 
and  sealing  machinery;  side  and  flat  la¬ 
beling  machinery  with  automatic  or 
hand  feed;  label-pasting  machines;  pack¬ 
age-wrapping  machinery;  crating  and 
mailing  machinery;  automatic  steriliz¬ 
ing  and  washing  machinery. 


Decrease  in  Canned  Fish  Export  from 
Stavanger 

A  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  canned  fish  from  the  Stavanger  dis¬ 
trict,  Norway,  is  reported,  due  to  :the 
poor  catch  of  bristling  in  1920,  and  also 
to  the  poor  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  the  cheaper  grades. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  canned 
fish  from  the  Stavanger  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1921  fell  from  $481,023, 
which  was  the  total  value  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1920,  to  $115,467. 


Prune  and  Raisin  Advertising  Plans  Are 
Commended 

The  “Schoolmaster,”  a  department 
conducted  in  “Printer’s  Ink,”  says  that 
the  present  advertising  campaigns  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow¬ 
ers  and  of  the  California  Associated  Rai¬ 
sin  Company,  showing  some  of  the  uses 
to  which  their  products  may  be  put,  are 
worth  more  than  any  amount  of  vague 
advertising  under  the  general  slogan  of 
“eat  more”  of  this  and  that.  The 
"Schoolmaster”  says: 

“You  can  tell  the  public  ever  so  many 
times  to  eat  more,  use  more,  or  con¬ 
sume  more  of  yo*ur  goods,  but  you  can¬ 
not  expect  the  public  to  pitch  in  and 
boost  your  business  simply  because  you 
need  the  help.  But  show  the  public 
what  pleasure,  comfort  or  convenience 
it  will  gain  by  so  doing,  and  it  is  more 
apt  to  respond. 

“A  man  may  realize  that  prunes,  apri¬ 
cots  and  raisins  are  good  for  him,  but 
he  doesn’t  want  to  face  a  steady  diet  of 
stewed  prunes  and  a  handful  of  dried 
raisins  every  day,  but  convince  him  that 
prunes  when  incorporated  in  a  choco¬ 
late  pudding  are  delicious  and  that  a 
raisin  pie  is  likewise,  and  he  is  ready 
to  listen.  The  housewife,  too,  may  like 
the  idea  of  giving-  her  family  prunes, 
apricots  and  raisins  for  dessert,  but 
when  actual  recipes  are  given,  her  in¬ 
terest  is  bound  to  be  awakened. 


Big  Increase  in  Peanut  Importations 
From  Orient 

While  early  imports  of  peanuts  from 
the  Orient  in  1921  have  been  light,  un¬ 
expectedly  large  shipments  were  receiv¬ 
ed  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  which  have 
amounted  to  more  than  was  received 
during  the  six  months  preceding.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  May  3,  more  than 
5,000,000  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  came 
into  the  port  of  Seattle  alone. 

The  speculative  influence  of  pending 
tariff  legislation  is  considered  partly 
responsible  for  these  recent  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts.  Makers  of  salted  peanuts  and 
manufacturers  of  candy  maintain  that 
an  insufficient  amount  of  extra  large 
sized  peanuts  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  1920  to  satisfy 
their  growing  needs,  and  the  heavy  call 
for  Orientals  has  been  for  the  large 
sizes,  28  to  32  to  the  ounce.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  extra  large  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  this  grade  is  sell¬ 
ing  f.  o.  b.  Virginia  points  at  12  cents 
to  12^4  cents  per  pound,  while  the  No. 
1  size  can  be  bought  for  4%  to  4%  cents 
per  pound.  Spot  sales  of  28/30  to  the 
ounce  size  Orientals  were  made  early  in 
May  at  $6.25  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds,  f. 
o.  b.  Pacific  coast. 


Belgium  Offers  Heavy  Beef  Cattle 
Market 

Belgium  is  offering  a  good  market 
for  heavy  beef  cattle  at  present,  accord¬ 
ing  to  advices  received  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  at  Brussels.  During  1920  a 
large  number  of  American  cattle  were 
purchased  through  the  ministry  of  rav- 
itaillement,  but  in  view  of  heavy  losses 
sustained  on  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  Belgian  franc,  the  ministry  de¬ 
cided  to  make  no  further  purchases  for 
the  accr  unt  of  the  Government.  Having 
ascertained,  however,  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  beef  cattle  were  available  in  the 
United  States  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  the  ministry  is  reconsidering  its 
decision.  Quotations  have  been  request¬ 
ed  for  the  class  of  cattle  known  as  “top 
native,”  c,  i.  f.  Antwerp. 


Stevenson  &  Company  Move  Offices 

E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Spredit”  nut  butter,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  removal  of  their  offices  to 
44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 


German  Potato  Flour  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Protest 

German  potato  flour  manufacturers 
are  clashing  with  their  home  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  score  of  restrictions  placed 
upon  their  industry,  and  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  claims  are  necessitated  by  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

At  a  stormy  meeting  held  in  Berlin 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
protesting  to  the  Government: 

First:  Against  stringently  enforced 
rules  prohibiting  them  from  using  whole 
sound  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of 
potato  flour. 

Second:  The  association  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  coal  curtailment  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
German  potato  flour  manufacturers  10 
increase  the  water  content  of  their  po¬ 
tato  flour  from  10  :to  25  per  cent  thereby 
reducing  its  water  absorbing  power 
when  blended  with  wheat  flour  by  the 
bakers. 

In  a  lively  discussion  the  manufac¬ 
turers  expressed  indignation  for  being 
forced  to  produce  a  food  product  and  by 
the  highest  authorities  recognized  and 
essentially  declared  bread  improver 
from  raw  materials  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Government  maintains  its  stand 
by  pointing  at  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  coal,  it  being  compelled  to  furnish 
the  Entente  24  million  tons  per  annum 
leaving  only  100  million  tons  for  home 
consumption. 

It  further  points  out  the  necessity  of 
using  every  edible  potato  for  table  pur¬ 
poses  since  it  furnishes  the  most  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  least  cost  to  its  already 
greatly  undernourished  population. 

By  forcing  its  potato  flour  and  starch 
manufacturers  to  use  the  rotten,  frozen 
and  blighty  potatoes  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bread  making  materials  the 
German  Food  Administration  hopes  to 
materially  reduce  its  daily  increasing 
deficit  and  save  the  nation  from  utter 
ruin. 


Maple  Products  of  Pennsylvania  Worth 
Almost  Half  a  Million 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  open  weather 
of  the  past  spring  was  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  flow  of  the  sap  in  the 
maple  trees,  Pennsylvania  produced 
maple  products  this  year  worth  almost 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  extent  of 
the  season’s  production  is  shown  in  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  quantity  of  sap  was  only  60  per 
cent  as  great  as  the  flow  in  1920.  The 
production  of  maple  syrup  this  year  is 
estimated  at  158,760  gallons,  which  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon.  The  season’s  production  of  maple 
sugar  is  estimated  at  302,200  pounds, 
with  a  selling  value  of  $84,616,  making 
the  approximate  value  of  all  the  maple 
products  of  the  state  reach  the  sum  of 
$441,826. 

Somerset  county,  as  in  previous  years, 
leads  all  other  counties  in  the  state  in 
the  production  of  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar. 


Report  Large  Canned  Corn  Stock  In 
France 

Because  of  a  disquieting  rumor  that 
there  were  very  large  stocks  of  canned 
corn  available  for  export  in  France,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  row  ascer¬ 
tained  from  its  commercial  attache  in 
Paris  that  of  the  total  stock  of  1,600 
metric  tons  (80,000  cases)  recently  liqui¬ 
dated  by  the  French  Government,  300 
tons  (15,000  cases)  were  sold  to  the 
French  retail  trade  and  1.300  tons  (65,- 
000  cases)  were  otherwise  disposed  of 
and  presumably  are  available  for  ex¬ 
port  to  the  United  States. 
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Amy  Smith  says: 

“I  find  Moxley’s  Mar¬ 
garine  gives  excellent 
results  in  cooking,  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it  on  corn 
bread,  biscuits  and 
cakes.” 

“I  have  also  served  it 
for  table  use  and  think 
only  an  expert  could  de¬ 
tect  it  from  a  good  grade 
of  butter.” 

Amy  Smith  is  the  head  of  the  Cook¬ 
ery  Department  of  the  great  Woman's 
magazine,  “Today’s  Housewife.” 

Dixie  Margarine  is  pasteurized  into 
purity  in  every  ingredient. 

.Cficmat  by 


There  is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


OUR  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on  account  of  its 
Superior  Quality 

PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 
ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Don’t  Spend  Elevator  Money 
To  Do  Lower  at  or  Work 


COMPOSITE 


It  takes  power  to  lift  incoming  goods.  Out¬ 
going  goods  will  handle  themselves  by  gravity. 
Elevator  upkeep  and  operator’s  wages  are 
wasted  in  lowering  packages. 

DISCHARGE  YOUR  ELEVATOR  MAN 
Lowerator  saves  wages  and  upkeep.  Takes 
goods  to  shipping  platform/rom  any  floor.  Goods 


Also  Manufacturers  of 
T ray  Elevators 


unload  themselves.  No  banging,  racking  or 
breakage  as  in  spiral  chutes. 

NO  OPERATOR  NO  DELAY 
NO  POWER 

Speeds  up  your  shipping  room— acts  as  a 
pacemaker — no  waiting  on  floors  for  ele¬ 
vator — does  the  work  of  four  elevators  at 
a  fraction  of  the  expense.  Easily  installed 
In  your  present  building.  It  is  used  in 
many  food  manufacturing  plants  and 
wholesale  grocery  houses. 

Send  for  full  Information  and  list  of 
nationally  known  users  —  many  in  your 
line. 

LOWERATOR  COMPANY 
116  West  Thirty- ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


OR 


a  machine  -NOT  A  CHUTE 


CONTAINERS 

Fibre  Sides — Tin  Top  and  Bottom 

FOR 

Coffee — Cocoa — Spices 
Baking  Powder  and  All 
Dry  Products 

Also  Moisture-Proof  Containers 

Low  Prices — Perfect  Cans — Prompt  Deliveries 

STAN  WOOD 

TUBE  AND  CAN  CO. 

15  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 
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Census  of  Glucose  and  Starch  In¬ 
dustry  for  1919 

Though  subject  to  such  change  and 
correction  as  may  be  necessary  from  a 
further  examination  of  original  reports, 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  issuing  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  general  results  of  the 
1919  census  of  manufacturers,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  glucose  and  starch  indus¬ 
try. 

In  1919,  26  establishments  were  located 
in  Maine,  6  in  Minnesota,  4  each  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa,  3  in  Indiana,  2  each  in 
Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  and  1  each  in 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Oregon. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are 

summarized  in  the  following  statement: 


pany  has  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
Directors  are  Edward  Cumpson,  Leonard 
H.  VanderMelen,  Charles  L.  Doelman  and 
Thomas  Cumpson. 


Report  on  Czecho-Slovak  Flour  Situation 

.  .Official  information  has  been  received, 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  of  Czechoslovakia,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  flour  situation  for  1921. 

The  report  reads: 

“Some  75,000  tons  of  flour  have  been 
bought  from  England  at  a  cost  of  1,950,- 
000  pounds  sterling,  about  8  crowns  per 
kilo,  exclusive  of  cost  of  transport.  This 
flour  is  of  three  species:  Flour  ground 
in  English  mills  and  of  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  quality  (30,000  tons);  American, 
Canadian,  and  Australian  flour  (30,000 
tons);  and  China  flour  (15,000  tons). 
With  regard  to  the  flour  ground  from 
Chinese  wheat,  about  which  there  has 


Slovak  sugar  to  foreign  countries  are 
sufficient  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of  the 
purchased  flour.” 


“Pet’’  Milk  to  Be  Advertised 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany  has  increased  its  production  facili¬ 
ties  and  will  nationally  advertise  its 
product,  "Pet”  brand  evaporated  milk. 
E.  O.  Heyl  has  been  made  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  and  will  have  charge  of 
sales  and  advertising.  The  advertising 
will  be  handled  by  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St,  Louis. 


Predicts  Sugar  Will  Reach  Pre- 
War  Level  in  Fall 

A  general  downward  tendency  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  with  the  pre-war  level 
to  be  reacched  by  October,  is  predicted 
by  Philip  L.  Wooster,  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  who  returned  recently  from  a  six 
months’  visit  to  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  other  countries.  During  this  tour, 
he  made  a  survey  of  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  the  conclusions  reached 
was  that  Europe  will  not  need  to  import 
any  more  sugar  from  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  after  next  October. 

Discussing  the  outlook  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  crop  of  beet  sugar,  Mr.  Wooster 
said  that  the  Continental  production 
would  show  an  increased  production  of 
from  450,000  to  500,000  tons  beginning 
next  October  by  virtue  of  the  increase 
in  the  area  already  planted  and  under 
cultivation.  In  Germany  he  said  that 
a  large  acreage  has  been  planted  with 
sugar  beets. 

After  next  October.  Mr.  Wooster  said 
that  there  would  be  no  further  im¬ 
portation  by  European  countries  of  raw 
or  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  as  the  production  there 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  consumers  there.  The  present 
tendency  of  prices  is  downward,  he 
said,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  believe 
that  sugar  would  be  back  at  the  pre¬ 
war  price  by  October  1. 


Comparative  Statement  for  the  Glucose  and  Starch  Industry,  1919  and  1914 


Number  of  establishments  . 

1919 

1914 

89 

Value  of  products  . 

$52,615,000 

Starch: 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

620,764.000 

Value  . 

$15,784,000 

Corn: 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

674,248,000 

Value  . 

$13,785,000 

Potato : 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

-  16,477,000 

23,540,000 

Value  . 

$718,000 

Other  starches: 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

22,976,000 

Value  . 

_  $2,746,000 

$1,281,000 

Glucose  (including  all  sirups),  value..'. 

.  .  .  .  $80,608,000 

$18,541,000 

Grape  sugar: 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

_  157,276,000 

174,369,000 

Value  . 

_  $9,315,000 

$3,766,000 

Corn  oil: 

— 

_  12,516,000 

8,862,000 

_  $20,333,000 

$3,693,000 

Corn  oil  cake  and  meal: 

Quantity — Pounds  . 

_  61.662,000 

143,001,000 

Value  . .' . 

.  ...  $1,842,000 

$1,829,000 

Stock  feed,  value  . 

.  .  .  $26,068,000 

$6,690,000 

All  other  products,  value  . 

$3,687,000 

$2,312,000 

Census  Report  on  Rice  Cleaning  and 
Polishing 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  the  1919  census  of  manu¬ 
factures  with  reference  to  the  rice  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  consists  of  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  quantities  and  values  of  the  various 
products  manufactured. 

In  1919,  46  establishments  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  Louisiana.  14  in  California,  14 
in  Texas,  5  in  Arkansas.  5  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Ten¬ 
nessee, 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement. 
The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary 
and  subject  to  such  change  and  correc¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  from  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  original  reports: 


Wholesale  Grocer  Combine  Incorporate* 
As  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  wholesale  grocery  firms,  T.  & 
E.  Cumpson,  and  L.  Doelman  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  incorporation  pa¬ 
pers  were  recently  filed  by  the  Cumpson- 
Doelman  Company,  Inc.  The  new  corn- 


been  some  controversy,  the  minister  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  mi¬ 
croscopic  and  chemical  analysis  and 
that  it  produced  bread,  cakes,  etc.,  of 
good  quality,  including  the  Czech  spe¬ 
cialty  ‘knedliky.’ 

“The  price  of  flour  in  New  York  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  above-men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  flour  from  England  will 
eventually  come  cheaper  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  owing  to  the  lower  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid  for  credit  and  to  various 
economies  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  course  of  the  purchases. 

“The  purchased  quantities  are  enough 
to  meet  the  rations  of  flour  for  the 
whole  populace  until  the  new  harvest. 
To  meet  the  bread  rations  they  will  last 
until  the  beginning  of  June.  From  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  harvest  a 
further  quantity  is  necessary,  and  this 
the  Republic  has  also  secured  through 


a  contract  with  the  Dutch  firm  of  Mn’ler 
&  Company,  for  the  supply  of  10,000 
tons  of  corn,  which  will  be  ground 
within  the  Republic,  thus  giving  work 
to  the  home  mills  and  securing  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  bran,  of  which  there  is  a  short¬ 
age.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Czecho- 


Shortage  of  Fruits  Predicted  by 
Government 

The  State  agents  of  the  Bureau  or 
Crop  Estimates.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  report  that  there 
will  be  a  short  fruit  crop  this  year.  The 
shortage  will  be  fairly  general  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  in  portions 
of  Michigan,  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  reports  refer  particularly  to 
stone  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums  and 
peaches,  but  also  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  material  shortage  of  apples  and 
grapes,  though  not  as  extensive  as  the 
shortage  of  stone  fruits.  It  is  too  early, 
the  statisticians  say.  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  yield  of  blackber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries.  With  the  shortage 
of  stone  fruits  it  is  expected  that  the 
fruit  supply  for  domestic  canning  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  limited  in  many  sections. 
While  considerable  frost  damage  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  some  parts  of  California,  the 
general  outlook  for  deciduous  fruits  on 
the  Pacific  slope  is  still  regarded  a«- 
good. 


Colombian  Milk  Packers  Serve  Local 
Markets 

The  Colombian  firm  of  Diego  Martinez 
&  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Cartagena, 
has  a  factory  at  Lorica,  on  the  River 
Sinu,  Colombia,  where  it  is  packing  a 
"condensed”  milk  in  powdered  form, 
under  the  trade  name  "Tanques.”  This 
factory  has  a  daily  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  300  pounds.  The  market  for  this 
milk  is  found  locally  in  the  Atrato 
River  region  (Quibdo  in  particular),  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sinu,  and  in  Carta¬ 
gena.  The  milk  is  packed  in  barrels  of 
150  pounds  and  is  sold  for  an  average 
of  12  cents  per  pound. 


Number  of  establishments 

Value  of  products  . . 

Cleaned  rice: 

Quantity — Pounds 

Value  . 

Polished  rice: 

Quantity — Pounds 

Value  . . 

Bran: 

Quantity — Pounds 

Value  . 

All  other  products:  value 


>19 

1914 

86 

59 

$90,038,000 

$23,039,000 

1.062.813.000 

674.872,000 

$83,462,000 

$21,655,000 

36.197.000 

31.053.000 

$966,000 

$352,000 

142.984.000 

99,403.000 

*2.500,000 

$772,000 

$3,111,000 

$260,000 
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Present  Status  of  Nutrition  and  Its  Relation 

to  Food  Manufacture 

A  Review  of  the  Scientific  Knowledge  Now  Available  on  Nutritive  Values 

BY  VICTOR  K.  LA  MER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  physiologist  tells  us  that  food  performs  four  func¬ 
tions  in  sustaining  a  race  of  people  in  good  health  and 
vigor.  These  functions  are  the  operation,  repair,  growth 
and  reproduction  of  the  body  substance.  The  recults  of 
nutritional  investigations  are  agreed  that  these  functions 
are  not  performed  equally  well  by  all  the  components  of 
foods,  but  instead  it  seems  that  each  component  performs 
special  functions  of  its  own.  In  order  that  all  of  these  func¬ 
tions  may  be  consummated  it  has  become  well  known  that 
the  diet  must  contain:  (a)  a  mixture  of  digestible  carbohy¬ 
drates,  fats  and  proteins  to  supply  sufficient  energy  to  oper- 
ate  the  body  mechanism;  (b)  the  protein  of  the  food  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  transformed  into  body 
protein  and  therefore  permit  of  maintenance  and  growth; 
(c)  the  food  must  afford  an  ash  composed  of  twelve  or 
more  chemical  elements  in  sufficient  quantities  out  of 
which  the  skeleton  and  other  tissues  are  built  up  and  re¬ 
paired;  (d)  lastly  the  three  chemically  unidentified  ac¬ 
cessories  better  known  as  vitamines  A,  3,  C,  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  promote  growth  and  prevent  the  onset  of  the  so- 
called  deficiency  diseases. 

The  first  three  of  these  requirements  have  been  known 
and  their  importance  granted  for  many  years,  but  it  has 
only  been  within  the  past  decade  that  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  vitamines  and  the  important  role 
which  they  play  in  the  maintenance  of  our  health  and  well¬ 
being. 

It  is  true  that  Adam  and  Eve  ate  protein  and  vitamines, 
and  thrived  and  prospered  in  their  way,  and  so  do  many 
of  us  today  without  our  knowing  any  of  the  reasons  why. 
But  it  is  when  a  marked  change  in  conditions  necessitate 
radical  changes  in  our  dietary  habits  that  we  come  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  understand  the  full  import  of  nutritional  studies. 
An  excellent  illustration  comes  from  the  siege  of  Kut  in 
1916, 1  where  the  British  troops  were  forced  to  subsist  on 
a  ration  of  white  flour  or  biscuits,  tinned  meats  and  horse- 
flesh  while  the  Indian  troops  at  their  side  refused  the 
horseflesh  and  ate  barley  flour  instead.  The  former  de¬ 
veloped  the  nutritional  disease  beriberi,  while  the  latter 
developed  the  entirely  different  nutritional  disorder  scurvy. 

How  could  such  a  simple  substitution  as  barley  for  horse 
meat  produce  so  great  a  difference?  Happily  at  this  time 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  these  diseases  were  being  in¬ 
vestigated  at  the  Lister  Institute  in  London,  and  it  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  knowledge  that  the  members  of 
that  Institute  had  gained  regarding  the  distribution  and 
stability  of  the  vitamines  in  question,  that  the  British  were 

1  Hehir — Proc.  Asiatic  Soc.  B^igal.  ccxii  (1919). 

3  Chick  and  Hume — Med.  Research  Com.  Report  (British)  No. 
38, 


able  later  to  equip  and  provision  the  armies  sent  to  Russia 
in  support  of  the  anti-Bolsheviks,  without  the  occurrence 
of  these  diseases  which  on  previous  occasions  had  seriously 
interfered  with  military  operations  in  that  country.2  3 

Changes  in  Our  Food  Supplies 

In  America  today  we  are  being  subjected  to  rather  far 
reaching  changes  in  the  nature  of  our  food  supplies  and 
treatments  which  they  receive  for  the  market.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  larger  cities,  where  the  dfficulties  of 
transportation  of  perishable  articles  are  greater.  Con¬ 
sider  for  the  moment  the  large  per  capita  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned,  pasteurized,  and  more  recently  of 
dehydrated  foodstuffs  over  what  was  consumed  say  ten 
years  ago.  Whether  these  changes  will  be  entirely  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  or  whether  they  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  mixed  blessing  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
one.  For  this  reason  the  food  manufacturer  is  especially 
desirous  of  information  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
as  high  a  nutritive  standard  for  his  product  as  possible 
or  failing  that  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
educate  the  public  to  overcome  any  deficiencies  which 
his  products  must  of  necessity  contain  lest  they  fall 
into  disrepute  among  both  the  medical  profession  and  the 
laiety.  An  excellent  example  of  the  latter  case  arose  in 
the  outbreak  of  infantile  scurvy  which  visited  New  York 
and  other  of  our  large  cities.  The  cause  was  found  to  lie 
in  the  exclusive  use  of  pasteurized  milk  in  which  product 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  is  partly  destroyed.  However  it 
was  shown  that  the  deleterious  nutritional  effects  of  pas¬ 
teurization  could  be  overcome  by  the  simple  addition  of 
fresh  fruit  juice  in  the  infant’s  food/  In  the  case  of  some 
fruits  like  the  tomato  the  canned  form  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory  but  this  is  not  true  for  all  canned  or  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables,  at  least  as  they  are  manufactured  today. 

What  effect  dehydration  has  upon  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  different  foods  to  which  it  is  being  applied  is  a  matter 
of  intense  interest  and  investigation.  What  we  know  of 
this  phase  of  nutrition  and  food  manufacture  will  be  treated 
in  detail  under  the  discussion  of  vitamines. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  this  present 
status  of  nutrition  and  its  relation  to  food  manufacture 
unless  we  first  take  a  short  survey  of  the  other  important 
discoveries,  the  better  understanding  of  which  led  up  to 
the  discovery  of  vitamines. 

As  most  of  us  are  well  aware  the  chemist  calls  the  sugars, 
starches  and  glucosides  collectively  under  the  term  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  since  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 

*  J.  D.  Comrie — Edinburgh  Med.  J.  24,  207  (1920). 

♦Hess — Scurvy,  Past  and  Present. 
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ratio  of  2  to  1  as  found  in  water,  in  chemical  combination 
with  carbon,  and  also  because  all  of  them  are  broken 
down  into  one  of  the  simple  sugars  like  glucose  on  diges- 
tion.  After  they  have  been  converted  into  simple  sugars 
they  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  stream  and  brought  to  the 
tissues  for  decomposition  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  and  water  by  which  process  heat  is  liberated  and  energy 
becomes  available  for  muscular  work.  Their  sole  function 
seems  to  be  that  of  furnishing  energy. 

In  like  manner  the  fats  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen  and  oxygen  but  in  the  portions  of  compounds  of  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine.  Following  digestion  and  absorption 
the  resulting  glycerine  and  fatty  acids  that  are  set  free 
are  likewise  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  with 
the  liberation  of  energy,  but  with  the  exception  that  the 
tissues  prefer  to  burn  carbohydrate. 

When  large  quantities  of  the  latter  type  of  food  are 
eaten  the  fats  are  not  entirely  burned  but  are  stored  up 
in  the  fat  deposits  of  the  body  as  a  reserve  supply  and  we 
say  we  take  on  fat. 

Chemically  the  proteins  are  quite  different  in  nature  for 
they  contain  nitrogen  and  sulfur  and  sometimes  phosphorus 
in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Further  from 
the  work  of  Kossel,  Emil  Fischer  and  others  it  is  known 
that  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  amino  groups  attached 
to  fatty  acids.  These  amino  acids,  so  far  identified,  are 
eighteen  in  number  and  some  are  of  rather  complex  or- 
ganic  structure.  The  proteins  ,like  lactalbumin  and  casein 
of  milk,  the  proteins  of  meat  and  eggs  as  albumin,  contain 
all  of  the  important  amino  acids  and  are  called  complete 
proteins,  others  like  gelatin  are  lacking  in  certain  amino 
acids  and  are  called  incomplete  proteins,  concerning  which 
we  shall  speak  in  greater  detail  later. 

Since  proteins  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  they 
are  sources  of  energy,  but  this  is  not  their  only  function. 
Except  for  water,  protein  is  the  main  constituent  of  our 
living  tissues  and  it  is  from  the  food  protein  which  is  not 
burned  when  ample  quantities  of  carbohydrate  and  fat  are 
present  that  the  growth,  reproduction  and  repair  of  our 
body  cells  is  maintained. 

From  which  we  see  that  in  order  that  protein  may  be 
utilized  for  these  higher  functions  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  spared  from  the  fiery  furnaces  within  us  by  the  eating 
of  sufficient  energy  foods  in  the  form  of  carbohydrate  and 
fat,  instead  of  being  burned  only  for  the  energy  which  it 
alone  could  furnish  in  running  the  body. 

Normal  Appetite  a  Safe  Guide 

Except  for  the  hospital  dietitian,  or  the  person  who  must 
diet  to  reduce  or  acquire  more  flesh  it  has  been  found  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  the  normal  appetite,  as  a  rule, 
is  as  good  a  guide  to  the  proper  quantity  to  eat  as  are  the 
elaborate  calorie  tables  of  the  dietitian.  Instead  we  are 
more  often  liable  to  err  in  the  choice  and  variety  of  our 
foods  or  in  the  proper  methods  of  manufacture  or  cooking. 

Further  the  calorie  method  of  feeding  does  not  furnish 
an  infallible  guide  to  the  nutritive  value  of  food  for  the 
tables  showing  the  calories  of  energy  each  pound  of  food 
furnishes  discriminate  very  markedly  against  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  even  more  severely  against  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  as  everyone  knows  have  nutritive  properties  of  a 
high  order.  From  experiments  to  be  described  later  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  liberal  purchase  of  these  articles,  ex. 
pensive  as  many  appear  to  be  as  sources  of  energy,  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  gains  in  health  and  well-being  which 
the  individual  obtains  from  their  content  of  mineral  matter 
and  vitamines,  and  yet  mineral  matter  and  vitamines  do 
not  count  for  a  single  calorie  on  the  energy  basis  often  used 
in  rating  foods. 

The  question  of  the  relative  proportion  of  carbohydrate 
and  fat  which  the  diet  should  contain  was  at  one  time 
considered  an  important  problem,  but  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  one  can  be  substituted  almost  entirely 
for  the  other,  provided  of  course  the  supply  of  other  nu¬ 
trients  is  left  adequate.  This  should  be  expected  since  pure 
carbohydrate  and  fat  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  and  function  primarily  as  energy  foods. 


In  practice,  however,  the  complete  substitution  of  fat  for 
carbohydrate  renders  the  diet  so  lacking  in  richness  and 
flavor  that  we  would  soon  tire  of  it  and  the  reverse  is 
equally  true,  for  no  race  of  people,  except  perhaps  the 
Eskimo,  is  able  to  tolerate  a  diet  composed  exclusively 
of  protein  and  fat.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to 
worry  much  about  the  relative  proportion  of  these  nutri¬ 
ents,  since  the  diet  would  become  quite  unpalatable  before 
any  nutritional  effect  could  be  observed. 

But  what  of  the  protein  fraction?  'Since  this  component 
functions  on  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body  there  must 
of  necessity  be  some  minimum  below  which  these  functions 
cannot  be  properly  maintained.  The  setting  of  this  mini¬ 
mum  figure  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of  considerable  debate 
but  numerous  investigations  have  shown  that  it  is  low,  in 
fact  the  protein  of  the  average  American  could  be  easily 
reduced  to  one.half  or  even  one-third  and  yet  contain  more 
than  the  minimum  amount,  provided,  of  course  sufficient 
fat  and  carbohydrate  are  eaten  and  the  protein  is  of  good 
quality.  The  setting  of  the  optimum  amount  however  is 
not  a  simple  matter  and  to  wrhich  no  clean  cut  answer  can 
be  given,  for  on  one  side  we  see  arrayed  a  group  who  con¬ 
tend,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  proof  that  a  high  pro- 
tein  intake,  such  as  we  get  from  a  high  meat  diet,  places 
an  unnecessarily  large  tax  upon  the  kidneys  in  eliminating 
the  waste  products  of  that  metabolism;  namely  urea  and 
uric  acid.  On  the  other  side  we  hear  the  argument  that 
the  more  successful  nations  of  the  world  have  been  those 
which  have  used  meat  or  dairy  products  quite  liberally, 
and  have  in  general  overcome  their  brethren  who  partook 
of  foods  containing  less  protein.  Whether  or  not  their  suc¬ 
cesses  lie  entirely  in  their  high  protein  intake  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  some  other  factor  in  the  diet  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  remain  so  until  some  of  our  better  equipped 
nutrition  laboratories  have  been  able  to  compare  the  vigor 
of  rat  colonies  grown  for  generations  upon  diets  low  and 
high  in  protein  but  equally  efficient  in  other  respects. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept 
the  advice  of  Prof.  Sherman5  who  advocates  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  a  factor  of  safety  of  50  per  cent  in  calculating  the 
optimum  from  the  minimum  figures. 

Can  Reduce  Protein  Consumption 

If  this  estimate  be  accepted  the  average  American  can 
still  reduce  his  consumption  of  protein  by  one-quarter  of 
its  present  value  by  a  more  liberal  substitution  of  milk, 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  meat  products  than  is  done  at 
present.  This  change  would  unquestionably  lead  to  a 
betterment  of  the  diet  in  respects  other  than  that  of  pro. 
tein.  So  much  for  the  question  of  the  protein  requirement, 
in  favor  of  the  more  recent  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
protein. 

About  100  years  ago  D’Arcet  discovered  his  economical 
method  of  extracting  gelatin  from  bones,  and  the  French 
Academy,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  proclaimed  that  this 
discovery  would  solve  the  question  of  cheap  protein  for  the 
poor.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the  sick  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  were  fed  gelatin  instead  of  meat,  eggs  and  milk.  But 
the  sick  became  sicker  and  the  well  instead  of  thriving 
declined.  For  a  long  time  gelatin  was  held  in  disrepute, 
some  going*  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  food  at  all. 
Due  to  the  researches  of  Kaufinan,  Hopkins,  and  Os- 
borne  and  Mendel  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
reasons  why  gelatin  does  not  nourish  as  was  first  expected 
that  it  should.  Gelatin  is  a  foodstuff  but  it  is  an  incom- 
plete  protein.  You  will  remember  that  proteins  are  com¬ 
posed  of  amino  acids.  Now  the  body  has  the  power  of 
synthesizing  certain  of  these  amino  acids  out  of  other  ma¬ 
terials  but  there  are  others  which  it  cannot  make  in  this 
way.  The  amino  acids  which  the  body  must  acquire  pre¬ 
formed  as  such  in  the  food  are  tryptophan,  lysin  and  cystin. 
Gelatin  lacks  these  three.  However  if  an  animal  is  fed 
up  on  gelatin  and  a  small  amount  of  some  other  protein 
such  as  we  have  in  meat,  milk  or  eggs,  which  contains 

5  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  pp.  383.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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these  three  essentials  we  get  satisfactory  nutrition  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  growth  of  the  animals. 

Nor  is  gelatin  the  only  incomplete  protein.  Zein  of  corn 
lack  tryptophan  and  lysin,  and  fails  when  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  protein  to  give  either  maintenance  or  growth. 
When  a  small  amount  of  tryptophan  is  added  maintenance 
is  obtained  but  not  growth.  It  is  only  when  lysin  is  added 
in  addition  that  we  get  growth.  This  amazing  discovery 
has  served  to  clear  up  many  of  the  previous  discrepancies 
which  sprang  up  between  theory  and  practice.  The  custom 
has  been  to  calculate  protein  by  determining  the  total  nitro¬ 
gen  by  the  Kjeldahl  or  other  similar  method  and  multiply¬ 
ing  through  by  a  factor  (Nitrogen  times  6.25  equals  pro¬ 
tein).  This  tells  us  very  little  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  food.  If  practically  all  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form 
of  glycocoll  or  glutamic  acid  as  is  the  case  in  gelatin  the 
protein  can  function  in  the  main  only  as  an  energy  food 
for  it  lacks  those  groups  which  are  necessary  for  the  repair 
and  reproduction  of  the  body  tissue. 

The  chemist  then  must  look  for  more  than  the  amount 
of  protein  or  nitrogen  in  a  food  in  order  to  speak  of  its 
nutritive  value.  He  must  find  out  how  the  nitrogen  is 
bound  up  in  the  protein.  The  Van  Slyke  method  of  anal¬ 
ysis  does  this.  By  this  method  it  is  now  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  different  amino  acids  in  the  pro¬ 
tein  on  a  small  sample  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and 
from  the  figures  obtained  it  can  be  predicted  whether  or 
not  such  a  protein  is  complete.  In  this  country  Dr.  C.  O. 
Johns,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  his  co- 
workers,  have  performed  an  excellent  service  in  analyzing 
the  proteins  of  cocoanut  press  cake  and  finding  that  they 
contained  a  higher  percentage  of  lysin.  Feeding  experi¬ 
ments  have  confirmed  their  predictions  that  the  press  cake 
should  support  growth,  and  I  understand  that  this  prod¬ 
uct,  for  which  there  was  formerly  but  little  market,  is  now 
being  used  as  a  cattle  feed. 

Zein  constitutes  roughly  one-half  of  the  proteins  of  corn 
gluten  which  is  deficient  in  lysin  and  tryptophan.* 7 8 

A  mixture  of  25  per  cent  corn  gluten  and  2  5  per  cent 
press  cake  formed  an  efficient  mixture  and  also  furnished 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  soluble  B  vitamine. 

Tlie  Nutritive  Value  of  Peanuts 

Johns  and  Fink7  have  further  utilized  this  method  of 
analysis  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  the  manufacturer  of 
peanut  products.  They  state  that  “a  diet  of  war  flour  75 
per  cent  when  fed  as  the  only  source  of  protein  and  water 
soluble  vitamine  .  .  .  produced  only  one-third  to  two- 

thirds  normal  growth.  Bread  made  from  patent  flour  is 
still  poorer  food.  Bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  25  parts 
peanut  flour  and  7  5  parts  of  wheat  flour  furnished  adequate 
proteins  and  water  soluble  vitamine  for  normal  growth. 
The  proteins  of  the  peanut  bread  were  utilized  almost  twice 
as  well  as  those  in  the  wheat  bread.”  A  bread  containing 
15  per  cent  peanut  is  very  palatable  and  contains  a  protein 
mixture  adequate  for  normal  growth  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  proteins  from  animal  sources.  The 
press  cake  of  peanuts  has  utilized  as  cattle  food  and  to  some 
extent  as  a  fertilizer  because  its  value  as  a  human  food  has 
not  been  understood. 

Suzuki,8  the  Japanese  chemist,  from  a  complete  study  of 
fish  and  animal  proteins,  has  shown  that  salmon,  herring 
and  dried  bonito  are  equal  in  efficiency  to  beef  protein. 
Tunny  fish  and  shark  were  not  as  good  due  no  doubt  to  their 
lower  lysin  content.  They  made  the  further  interesting 
observation  that  protein  of  beef  canned  ten  years  is  equally 
as  valuable  as  that  of  fresh  beef.  This  is  of  course  exclusive 
of  other  nutritive  properties. 

Hart  and  Steenbock9  have  shown  that  milk  and  whey 
were  the  best  adjuncts  to  a  corn  diet  for  growing  pigs, 
then  came  tankage,  meat  crisps  and  fish  meal.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  cereals  were  far  less  efficient  in  promoting 
growth. 

9  Johns,  Fink,  and  Paul.  J.  Biol.  Chem.  41,  396-9  (1920). 

7J.  Biol.  Chem.  42,  569-79  (1920). 

8  Suzuki  et  al.  J.  Tokyo  Chem.Soc.  41,  381-413  (1920). 

9J.  Biol.  Chem  .38,  267-85  (1919),  S3 

19  Purdue  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  218  (1918). 
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Egg  production  was  found  by  Philips10  to  jump  from 
61  eggs  per  year  when  fed  upon  a  mixed  grain  and  mash 
feed  of  bran  and  shorts  to  135  and  140  eggs  per  year  when 
meat  scraps  were  given  in  addition. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  relation  of  adequate  pro¬ 
teins  to  growth,  it  might  be  well  to  include  something 
about  the  deficiency  disease  pellagra,  which  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  districts  of  the  South.  The  statement  is  made 
that  there  have  been  500,000  cases  within  the  past  20  years 
and  that  10  per  cent  of  these  have  ended  fatally.  This 
disease  occurs  more  especially  among  the  poorer  classes  but 
the  well  to  do  are  not  entirely  immune.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  an  eruption  over  the  backs  of  the  hands,  feet,  face, 
elbows  and  knees.  There  is  also  weakness,  nervousness 
and  indigestion.  The  people  having  the  disease  live  upon 
a  one-sided  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  biscuits,  gravy,  grits, 
rice,  cornbread  and  sirup,  with  only  a  few  vegetables, 
mostly  roots  and  tubers,  and  no  meat,  milk  or  fruit.  From 
a  study  of  diets  of  this  nature  the  scientists11  who  have 
studied  this  disease  most  carefully  have  concluded  that  it 
is  at  fault  in  respect  to  certain  amino  acids,  mineral  salts, 
and  possibly  an  unknown  vitamine.  That  the  quality  of 
the  protein  is  at  fault  we  may  be  certain  from  the  recent 
experiments  of  Chick  and  Hume,12  who  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  disease  or  at  least  one  very  similar  to  it  by  a 
diet  adequate  in  every  respect  except  for  the  protein.  The 
addition  of  5  to  10  grams  of  casein  of  milk  brought  about 
‘‘a  dramatic  cure  where  the  skin  lesions  were  most  severe.” 

But  we  should  not  dismiss  the  protein  question  without 
a  word  regarding  the  place  of  the  incomplete  proteins  in 
the  diet.  Simply  because  zein  fails  to  contain  certain  of 
these  important  amino  acids  it  does  not  follow  that  corn 
should  not  be  included  in  the  dietary.  In  fact  quite  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  for  these  types  of  protein  are  less 
expensive  and  can  form  the  major  portion  of  a  diet  pro¬ 
vided  of  course  that  they  are  supplemented  by  some  other 
food  containing  a  high  grade  protein  such  as  meat,  milk, 
fish  or  eggs. 

Chemical  Elements 

The  chemical  elements  which  the  ash  must  furnish  are 
calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  sulfur,  sodium,  potassium,  flour- 
ine,  silicon,  iodine,  and  possibly  traces  of  others.  From  a 
careful  study  of  diets  of  persons  living  in  various  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  Prof.  Sherman  has  shown  that  deficiencies  in 
calcium  and  phosphorus  are  most  likely  to  occur.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Bone  is  mainly  calcium  phosphate  and 
organic  matter  and  the  growing  person  requires  a  large 
amount  Of  these  materials  for  this  purpose.  But  calcium 
and  phosphorus  are  needed  after  growth  is  completed  for 
contrary  to  the  usual  belief  bone  tissue  is  alive  and  meta¬ 
bolising.  That  is,  it  is  constantly  being  broken  down  and  re¬ 
placed  by  fresh  materials  just  as  the  proteins  of  the 
muscles  are. 

Milk  and  cheese  are  rich  in  lime  and  phosphorus.  No 
other  product  compares  with  them.  After  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  the  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  class  rank  next,  with 
the  fats  and  sugars  bringing  up  the  rear.  Meat  is  rich  in 
phosphorus  but  it  is  woefully  lacking  in  calcium.  It  is 
in  this  important  particular  that  milk  stands  out  so  prom¬ 
inently,  and  in  addition  it  more  than  holds  its  own  with 
most  other  foods  in  regard  to  protein  and  vitamines. 

But  deficiencies  in  calcium  and  phosphorus  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  made  up  in  foods  containing  them,  for 
in  the  lower  animals,  at  least,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  inorganic  forms  are  assimilated  very  well.  For 
instance,  Evard,  Dox  and  Guernsey13  have  shown  that  the 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate  and  chloride  to  a  corn  and 
common  salt  ration  fed  pregnant  swine  resulted  in  greater 
size,  more  vigor,  bigger  bone  and  a  better  condition  of 
the  pigs. 

Hart,  McCollum  and  Fuller14  report  that  the  simple  ad¬ 
dition  of  calcium  phosphate  prevented  the  bone  defects, 

11  Goldberger,  Wheeler  and  Syndenstricker  —  Public  Health 

Rept.  35.  648-71S1' (1920).  iv 

12  Biochetn.  J.  14,  135*-46  (1920).  - 

13  Am.  J.  Physiol.  34,  312-25  (1914). 
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loss  of  weight  and  stupor  which  developed  in  swine  on  a 
phosphorus  poor  diet.  However,  until  we  have  more  definite 
information  regarding  the  assimilation  of  these  elements 
in  organic  form,  and  more  especially  phosphorus,  by  human 
beings  it  is  better  that  we  err  on  the  safe  side  and  use  foods 
containing  these  elements.  In  this  connection  some  recent 
experiments  on  a  deficiency  in  heat  treated  milks  by  Dan¬ 
iels  and  Loughlin15  should  be  of  interest  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  milk  products.  Rats  fed  milk  boiled  1,  10  and  45 
minutes  respectively  grow  slowly,  fail  to  attain  the  weight 
for  normal  animals  and  never  reproduce.  In  these  cases 
the  milk  was  brought  slowly  to  the  boiling  point  (35  min- 
utes)  and  then  boiled  for  the  time  specified.  Rats  fed 
milk  brought  to  the  boiling  point  quickly  and  boiled  one 
minute  grew  normally,  and  were  perfectly  nourished.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  on  both  condensed  end  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  They  state  “the  results  of  all  the  experiments 
on  the  long  heat-treated  milks  point  to  the  same  conclusion, 
namely,  that,  in  the  process  of  heating  the  calcium  salts 
are  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble,  depending  opon  the 
length  of  time.  In  this  insoluble  form  they  may  be  lost,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  precipitated  material  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  container,  as  in  the  case  of  long  pasteurized 
or  slowly  heated  milk,  while  some,  for  example  in  evapor¬ 
ated  milk,  separates  on  standing.  No  data  were  obtained, 
indicating  that  either  the  fat  soluble  or  the  water  soluble 
vitamine  in  milk  is  affected  by  heat  treatment,  nor  is 
casein  apparently  affected.  Rats  fed  superheated  milk 
with  calcium  phosphate  properly  incorporated  made  nearly 
normal  gains.  The  inferior  growth  of  rats  on  the  long 
heat-treated  milk  appears  to  be  due  wholly  to  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  inorganic  complexes.  “The  calcium  phosphate 
was  effective  only  when  it  was  incorporated  in  a  cornstarch 
paste  in  which  it  was  held  as  a  colloidal  suspen¬ 
sion.  They  attribute  the  normal  growth  of  rats  fed  on 
undiluted  condensed  milk  to  the  fact  that  this  milk  was 
thick  and  held  the  insoluble  calcium  salts  formed  in  the 
condensing  process  in  suspension.  If  these  interesting  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  confirmed  they  represent  a  loss  in  nutri- 
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tive  value  that  is  not  being  considered  at  the  present  time. 

Iron  functions  as  the  carrier  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  where 
it  exists  as  the  red  coloring  matter  hemaglobin.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  availability  of  the  so-called  inorganic 
iron  and  that  of  organic  or  food  iron  is  still  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  need  of  further  careful  investigation  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  older  analyses  of  foods  were 
made  under  conditions  which  tended  to  greatly  overesti¬ 
mate  their  iron  content.  The  writer  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  divergent  results  obtained  by  previous  investi¬ 
gators  may  be  explained  upon  the  basis  of  the  vitamine 
content  of  the  foods  used  which  were  not  understood  at 
the  time. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  most  important  sources 
of  food  iron.  The  iron  content  of  the  outer  layers  of 
grains  furnishes  a  strong  point  in  favoi  in  the  use  of 
whole  grains  in  preference  to  their  more  highly  milled 
products,  in  fact  this  statement  is  not  confined  to  the  iron 
content  of  the  bran  coats  but  is  equally  applicable  to  most 
of  the  other  inorganic  constituents.  The  blood  left  in  meat 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  iron  but  for  some  reason  does 
not  seem  to  be  assimilated  as  well  as  that  contained  in  eggs. 
Milk  contains  but  very  little  iron  but  what  is  present  seems 
to  be  well  handled. 

Less  is  known  about  the  other  inorganic  constituents, 
for  with  the  exception  of  common  salt  in  the  case  of  cattle 
feeding  most  diets  are  usually  adequate  in  these  factors. 
Recently18  a  curious  malady,  known  as  fetal  athyrosis 
broke  out  among  the  swine  raised  in  some  sections  of 
Montana.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  birth  of  dead 
or  nearly  dead,  hairless  young,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  thyroid  glands,  which  are  the  ones  involved 
in  human  goitre,  were  affected.  The  trouble  evidently  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  plants  of  that  region  were 
deficient  in  iodine  for  the  simple  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  potassium  iodide  sufficed  to  counteract  the  disease. 

11  Ibid.  23,  246-,  (1908). 

15  J.  Biol.  Chem.  44.  381-97  (1920). 

10  G.  Ennis  Smith,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  29,  215-25  (1917). 


Find  Method  to  Utilize  Waste  of  Grape-Juice  Factories  Now  Thrown  Away 


rPHE  possibility  of  practical  and  profitable  commercial- 
ization  of  the  stems  and  pomace  from  the  grape-juice 
factories  which  are  now  wasted  is  pointed  out  by  experts 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  just  published  as  a  professional  paper  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  952.  The  bulletin  details  methods  of  utilizing 
the  waste  from  the  grapes  by  manufacturing  the  stems 
into  cream  of  tartar,  the  skins  into  jelly,  and  the  seed 
into  oil,  meal,  and  tannin  extract. 

Inquiry  among  the  grape-juice  manufacturers  of  Eastern 
United  States  shows  that  the  average  quantity  of  grapes 
crushed  for  beverage  purposes  in  the  five  years  from  1914 
to  1918  was  22,000  tons,  and  that  an  average  of  660  tons 
was  discarded  in  stems  and  4,400  tons  in  wet  pomace,  con¬ 
stituting  75  per  cent  skins  and  25  per  cent  seeds. 

Cream  of  Tartar  from  the  Stems 

From  the  above  quantity  of  waste  it  is  shown  that  the 
stems  yielding  2  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar  can  be  made 
to  yield  13.2  tons  of  this  product,  which  has  considerable 
commercial  value  and  utility. 

The  pomace  after  the  seeds  are  separated  can  be  made 
into  a  good  grade  of  jelly  by  a  simple  process.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  experts  that  3,300  tons  of  wet  skins  would 
be  available  annually  from  the  wet  pomace,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  that  19,800,000  eight-ounce  glasses  of  jelly 
can  be  manufactured.  There  would  result  from  this  opera¬ 
tion  about  1,435  tons  of  dry  residue  possessing  value  as 
stock  feed. 

The  grape  seeds,  comprising  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  fresh  grapes,  or  about  1,100  tons,  can,  after 
hulling  and  grinding,  be  manufactured  into  oil  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  known  commercially  as  the  pressure  method 
and  the  solvent  extraction  method.  The  total  oil  content 


of  the  seeds  is  estimated  at  13  per  cent,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  can  be  successfully  recovered.  Taking  1,100  tons 
of  seed  as  a  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  by  means  of  the 
pressure  or  expeller  method  about  89.3  tons  of  oil  and 
526.7  tons  of  oil  cake  can  be  obtained.  The  484  tons  of 
hulls  made  available  by  this  process  are  calculated  to  yield 
48.4  tons  of  tannin  extract.  By  means  of  the  solvent  ex. 
traction  method  about  132  tons  of  oil,  slightly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  pressed  oil,  can  be  obtained;  also  9  68  tons  of 
meal  possessing  a  lower  market  value  than  the  press  cake 
from  the  pressure  method.  The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
nets  obtained  from  the  seed  by  either  of  the  above  methods 
is  practically  the  same. 

Refining,  bleaching  and  deodorizing  of  the  oil  will  pro. 
duce  a  very  palatable  condimental  oil  possessing  qualities 
similar  to  those  of  the  soy  bean  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Prolongs  Use  of  Factories 

Since  scarcely  enough  pomace  is  produced  at  any  one  fac. 
tory  to  pay  for  immediate  utilization  of  the  seeds  and  skins, 
it  is  considered  practicable  to  dry  the  wet  pomace,  after 
which  the  seeds  and  skins  can  be  separated  by  machinery 
and  the  product  stored  in  bag6  until  after  the  rush  of  the 
grape-juice  manufacturing  season.  The  material  can  then 
be  manufactured  into  the  products  mentioned,  thus  enab. 
ling  the  plant  to  operate  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
thereby  cutting  down  overhead  expense  of  operation. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  from  grape-juice  factories  and  the  conversion  of  the 
same  into  commercial  products  of  value  possess  poasibili. 
ties  far-reaching  in  effect,  both  as  regards  the  consuming 
public  and  the  manufacturers,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  and  serious  consideration  ac  a  conservation  measure. 


Legislative  Attacks  on  Milk  Compounds 

Review  of  the  Scientific  Testimony  at  Recent  Hearings  Conducted  by 

Law-making  Bodies 


BILLS  that  sought  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  “Hebe”  and  other  compounds  of  skimmed  milk  and 
vegetable  fats,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  public 
health  and  preventing  fraud,  have  failed  of  passage  in  four 
States  and  passed  in  one  State  this  year.  Washington,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  killed  the  compound 
bills.  'In  Wisconsin  the  bill  was  passed.  Legislation  of  a 
similar  character  is  now  before  Congress. 

With  the  bill  ostensibly  based  upon  the  issue  of  health, 
much  of  the  testimony  at  various  legislative  hearings  bore 
on  the  general  subject  of  nutrition.  Some  of  the  country’s 
foremost  authorities  on  biological  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry  and  on  children’s  diseases  contributed  to  what  has 
become  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  study  of  food  prop¬ 
erties  and  their  values  in  the  human  diet. 

In  each  State  arguments  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
wording  of  the  various  bills  was  almost  identical.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  review  the  scientific  testimony  as  a 
whole  without  reference  to  States. 

Supporters  of  the  bills  depended  for  the  most  part  on 
the  argument  that  compounds  are  deficient  in  the  fat  sol- 
uble  A  vitamine.  The  inference  was  that  the  use  of  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  human  diet  would  result  in  diseases  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  such  as  had  been  observed  in  experiments  wherein 
rats  were  fed  rations  also  deficient  in  this  vitamine.  The 
point  was  stressed  that  the  growth  of  children  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  fat  soluble  A  vitamines  in  their  food. 
Milk  is  especially  rich  in  this  food  property.  As  milk  con¬ 
stitutes  the  predominant  food  of  infants  the  alleged  use  of 
compounds  in  place  of  milk,  it  was  argued,  would  menace 
the  health  of  the  nation. 

Opponents  of  the  bills  argued  that  the  use  of  compounds 
in  place  of  milk  for  infants  was  a  malicious  allegation  on 
the  part  of  the  bills’  supporters,  without  basis  in  truth  or 
practice.  It  was  declared  that  compounds  are  made  for 
specific  uses  as  cooking  ingredients  and  are’  not  intended 
for  direct  consumption  as  milk.  Least  of  all  are  they  in¬ 
tended  for  infant  feeding,  and  labels  were  entered  in  proof 
of  this  contention,  the  labels  bearing  the  inscription:  “Do 
not  use  in  place  of  milk  for  infant  feeding.” 

Produced  No  Evidence 

The  bills’  supporters  were  unable  to  produce  evidence  in 
any  State  of  an  instance  where  compounds  had  been  fed 
to  infants  in  place  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand  their  op¬ 
ponents,  in  fairness  to  all,  instituted  surveys  in  thousands 
of  homes  in  Philade-lphia  and  Milwaukee  by  the  regular 
staffs  of  various  nursing  associations.  In  their  daily  calls 
nurses  asked  housewives  to  let  them  see  the  canned  milk 
they  were  using  and  asked  whether  or  not  compounds  were 
fed  to  babies.  In  the  thousands  of  calls  not  one  instance 
was  discovered  where  compounds  were  being  misused  by 
being  given  to  babies. 

Compound  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  proving  that 
their  products  do  not  compete  with  whole  milk  for  infant 
use,  presented  an  array  of  scientific  testimony  that  com¬ 
batted  effectively  the  arguments  of  dairy  interests  who 
urged  the  bills’  passage. 

In  the  opinion  cf  food  experts  who  appeared  for  the 
compound  industry,  the  vitamine  issue  has  received  prom, 
inence  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  its  relative  im¬ 
portance.  One  expert  stated  that  no  single  food  constitu¬ 
ent,  referring  to  the  vitamine,  deserves  the  distinction  of 
being  credited  with  the  specific  faculty  of  growth  produc¬ 
tion.  The  general  knowledge  of  vitamines  is  largely  theo¬ 
retical  yet,  and  it  was  argued  that  anything  that  is  so  ex¬ 
perimental  should  not  be  made  the  basis  for  permanent 
legislation. 


Over-emphasis  had  been  given,  the  experts  stated,  to  the 
presence  of  the  discussed  vitamine  in  milk.  The  same 
vitamine  is  distributed  widely  in  nature  and  is  received 
through  numerous  foods  that  are  in  the  daily  diet  of  every 
family.  One  authority  said  that  in  the  mixed  diet  of 
American  and  English  people  there  can  be  no  vitamine 
problem. 

The  experts  united  in  testifying  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity  for  legislation  against  compounds  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  dietitian,  public  health  or  economy.  One  stated  that 
compound  manufacturers  are  doing  the  public  a  distinctive 
sei\ ice  in  making  available  the  valuable  food  properties  of 
skimmed  milk. 

Dr.  McCullom’s  Argument 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCullom,  professor  of  bio-chemistry,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  dairy  interests.  His  arguments  against  com- 
pounds  are  summarized  as  follows: 

“We  have  proved  conclusively  by  experimental  investlga- 
tion  that  milk  or  fat  or  substances  like  the  yolk  of  egg, 
kidney  fat,  liver  fat  or  the  leaves  of  some  vegetables  are 
essential  to  growth.  We  cannot  expect  the  human  race  to 
turn  to  liver  and  kidney  fats,  to  the  leaves  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables  or  to  carrots  or  rutabagas  for  this  substance  when 
we  have  it  so  abundantly  in  milk  and  with  all  the  other 
elements  which  are  so  vital  and  well  adapted  for  nourishing 
growing  children. 

“Old  methods  of  formulating  diets  considered  proteins, 
carbohydrates  and  fats.  In  late  years,  the  work  of  Osborn, 
Mendel,  Funk  and  myself,  as  wrell  as  others,  shows  there  is 
a  new  substance  vital  to  health  and  growth.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  called  soluble  A  by  some  scientists  and  a  vitamine 
by  others. 

“In  our  studies  with  diets  which  were  lacking  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  growth-producing  substance  found  abundantly  in 
milk  fat  but  not  in  vegetable  fats,  we  invariably  observed 
that  the  animals  showed,  after  a  period  of  five  to  seven 
weeks,  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  a  marked  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  If  the  faulty  diet  was  persisted  in  the  animals 
always  went  blind,  and  death  followed  a  period  of  loss  of 
weight  in  case  the  missing  dietary  essential  was  not  sup¬ 
plied.  A  small  amount  of  butterfat  works  like  magic  in 
causing  the  recovery  of  the  eyes  in  such  animals  provided 
they  have  not  gone  too  far.  Where  the  eyes  get  well, 
growth  in  the  young  is  resumed. 

“Bloch,  a  Danish  physician,  has  recorded  forty  cases 
among  children  near  Copenhagen  who  had  been  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  separator  skim  milk.  He  describes  an  eye 
trouble  and  says  the  children  recovered  promptly  when 
given  whole  milk.  A  Japanese  physician,  Mori,  recognized 
that  animal  organs,  such  as  chicken  livers,  would  cure  these 
diseases  when  added  to  the  children’s  diet.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  fats  from  kidneys  and  liver  possess  the  same 
growth-promoting  substance  as  does  butter  fat.  Both  Bloch 
and  Mori  consider  the  disease  of  the  eyes  as  essentially  a 
fat  starvation.  Recent  investigations  of  mine  indicate  that 
rickets  in  children  is  closely  connected  with  the  fat  soluble 
vitamine,  although  there  may  be  other  factors  operative  as 
well. 

“Nothing  should  be  permitted  to  be  done  to  milk  which 
might  result  in  a  deprivation  of  the  fat  soluble  vitamine 
to  milk  consumers.  The  products  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  would  contribute  to  this  end.” 

Questions  Vitamines’  Importance 

Dr.  R.  L.  Stehle,  assistant  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry,  Medical  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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showed  inconsistencies  in  the  views  held  by  Dr.  McCullom 
at  various  periods  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  vitamines. 
While  stressing  the  inadvisability  of  crediting  vitamines 
with  too  much  importance  in  dietary  discussions,  Dr.  Stehle 
read  from  Dr.  McCullom’s  own  writings  as  follows: 

“It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  has  become  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  students  of  nutrition  and  of  the  reading  public 
an  altogether  extravagant  idea  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  substances  to  which  Funk  gave  the  name  vitamines  . 

“The  wrhole  vitamine  question  is  a  matter  of  recent  de¬ 
velopment,”  testified  Dr.  Stehle.  “Theories  have  come  and 
gone  and  the  whole  field  is  still  in  a  condition  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  change.  'Dr.  McCullom  himself,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  advocating  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  scurvy  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  most  other  investigators 
and  which  he  himself  has  recently  abandoned.  In  his  book, 
‘The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,’  published  in  1919, 
he  states  on  page  114: 

“  ‘Of  the  diseases  which  Funk  considers  due  to  the  lack 
of  undened  substances  of  this  nature,  namely,  beri-beri, 
scurvy,  pellagra  and  rickdts,  but  one,  beri-beri,  has  been 

shown  to  be  due  to  this  cause.’ 

“In  his  testimony  today  Mr.  McCullom  has  stated  that  he 
now  believes  rickets  one  of  the  four  diseases  just  noted  to 
be  closely  related  to  a  deficiency  of  the  fat  soluble  vitamine. 
What  better  evidence  than  these  two  instances  of  changed 
views  within  a  few  years  can  one  desire  concerning  the 
variable  nature  of  the  vitamine  problem?” 

Dr.  Stehle  quoted  other  writings  of  Dr.  McCullom  in 
which  the  latter  stated  that  ‘‘Any  suggestions  regarding  the 
absence  of  a  specific  anti-achitic  substance  or  deficiency  of 
either  fat  soluble  A  and  calcium  as  the  primary  agent  in 
the  production  of  rickets  would  be  ill  considered  and  might 
be  far  from  the  truth.  At  present  it  is  only  possible  to  say 
that  the  etiological  factor  is  to  be  found  in  an  improper 
dietetic  regimen.’ 

“It  might  be  well  to  recall,”  said  Dr.  Stehle,  “that  milk 
is  a  valuable  food  aside  from  its  fat  content.  If  one  were 
to  divide  milk  into  two  fractions,  the  fat  fraction  and  the 
remaining  fraction,  it  would  perhaps  have  to  be  admitted 
that  the  more  valuable  was  the  fat-free  or  skim  milk  por. 
tion.  This  contains  proteins  of  the  very  highest  value  in 
nutrition  of  man  and  other  animals  and  a  mixture  of  min¬ 
eral  which,  for  completeness,  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  in 
any  food  material. 

“Compounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  fat,  which 
are  the  subject  of  contention  at  this  hearing,  cannot  be 
criticized  with  regard  to  their  essential  value  as  food.” 

Dr.  O.  F.  Ball  of  the  Modern  Hospital  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess  of  New 
York,  a  noted  authority  on  children’s  diseases. 

Distinction  Undeserved 

Dr.  Hess  calls  the  designation  of  the  fat  soluble  vitamine 
as  the  “growth-vitamine”  as  unfortunate,  “not  only  be¬ 
cause  this  vitamine  cannot  be  credited  with  this  specific 
faculty  but  also  because  no  single  food  constituent  deserves 
such  distinction.  Observations  similar  to  a  lack  of  this 
vitamine.  have  not  been  made  on  infants  so  that  we  do  not 
know,  even  approximately,  how  much  fat  soluble  vitamine 
food  is  needed  for  normal  growth.  The  stunting  effect  of 
a  lack  of  antiscorbutic  vitamine  on  infants  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  shown  so  that,  with  equal  justice,  this  might  be 
termed  the  growth  vitamine.  The  sounder  physiologic  view, 
however,  would  be  to  regard  no  food  constituent  as  en¬ 
titled  to  be  styled  the  growth  vitamine  or  factor. 

“For  the  laboratory  worker  there  is  temptation  draw 
sweeping  deductions  from  animal  experiments  and'  apply 
them  en  masse  to  the  deficiency  diseases  of  man.  R  should 
be  remembered  that  the  results  of  animal  experiments  are 
provisional  and  require  the  confirmation  of  clinical  experi¬ 
ence.  In  vitamine  experiments  there  is  especial  danger  of 
attributing  failure  of  growth  or  nutrition  solely  to  defic¬ 
iency  of  this  factor,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  dietary 
is  adequate  beyond  question  in  salts,  protein  and  all  other 
constituents.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  inconsistency 
will  be  found  to  invalidate  some  experiments  that  have 
seemed  conclusive.” 


Dr.  McCullom  referred  to  Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  of 
Yale  University  in  his  evidence.  Dr.  Mendel’s  testimony 
in  the  compound  controversy  was  in  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  Dr.  McCullom. 

Dr.  Mendel’s  Opinion 

“I  believe  that  the  restrictions  contemplated  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  are  not  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge  and 
that  they  contain  provisions  .which  are  unjust,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  inadvisable  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,” 
testified  Dr.  Mendel.  After  explaining  that  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  edible  fats  and  oils,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin,  other  than  milk  fat,  which  are  universally  admitted 
by  nutrition  experts  to  be  thoroughly  digestible  and  physio¬ 
logically  utilized  and  thereby  true  nutrients,  he  stated  that 
“the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so-called  fat  soluble  vita- 
mine  A  can  at  present  be  ascertained  only  by  feeding  opera¬ 
tions.  Milk  fat  is  by  no  means  the  sole  source  of  this 
factor  in  the  diet  of  those  whose  nutriment  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  milk  and  its  derivatives.  Skim  milk  has  been 
reported  to  contain  some  fal -soluble  vitamine.” 

Dr.  Mendel  referred  to  the  presence  of  this  vitamine  in 
eggs,  liver,  so-called  oleo  oils  and  in  a  diversity  of  plant 
products.  “There  is  no  reason,”  he  continued,  “for  assum¬ 
ing  that  a  well-selected  mixed  diet  cannot  supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  this  factor,  even  in  the  absence  of  milk  fat. 

“In  view  of  these  statements  which  I  bleieve  to  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  current  scientific  evidence,  I  can  find  no  physio¬ 
logical  justification  for  the  exclusion  of  wholesome  edible 
fats  or  oils  other  than  milk  fats  from  edible  products  con- 
taining  centrifugated  milk,  provided  they  are  not  misbrand, 
ed  nor  recommended  for  use  as  an  exclusive  food. 

“They  should  not  become  the  exclusive  or  even  the  pre¬ 
dominate  food  of  infants  and  growing  young  children.  How. 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  through  occasional 
consumption  even  by  children,  such  compounds  would  rep. 
resent  noxious  agents.  Inasmuch  as  their  use  is  ordinarily 
confined  to  culinary  purposes  and  not  to  infant  feeding,  the 
evidence  at  present  available  will  not  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  human  welfare  will  be  menaced  by  such  use 
of  vegetable  fats.  If  wholesome  edible  products  including 
skim  milk  can  be  made  available  as  human  food  or  cook¬ 
ing  accessories  at  low  prices,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  and,  in  view  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  proteins  of  milk  and  its  lime  salts,  etc.,  as  a  dietary  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Dr.  Bocli’s  Views 

Dr.  Joseph  Boch,  professor  of  biological  chemistry  at 
Marquette  University,  testified  that  cocoanut  oil  is  an  edible 
fat  widely  known  and  used  in  Europe  lor  years.  It  ap¬ 
proximates  more  closely  butter  fat  than  any  fat  of  vegetable 
origin,  lacking  only  the  one  constituent — vitamine.  Cocoa- 
nut  fat  contains  10  per  cent  more  heat  value  than  butter 
fat,  the  figures  being  3  49  0  for  the  latter  and  4008  for  the 
former.  Its  main  element  as  a  food  is  its  digestibility. 
Experiments  with  “Hebe”  showed  that,  in  the  faeces  of  two 
boys,  none  of  the  fat  escaped  assimilation. 

“The  vitamine  proposition  is  not  of  any  great  impor- 
tance,”  said  Dr.  Boch.  “We  know  very  little  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  a  vitamine.  1  would  not  ask  any 
brother  chemist  to  define  a  vitamine.  We  are  fortunate 
tr>  have  a  free  choice  of  food,  and  the  deficiency  that  is 
found  in  one  food  is  supplied  by  another.  There  can  be  no 
objection  from  the  point  of  nutrition  to  compounds  of  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  skimmed  milk  if  the  fat  is  easily  assimilated. 
Milk  to  which  sugar  has  been  added,  so-called  sweetened 
milk,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  compounds.  Skimmed 
milk  is  nutritious.  Cocoanut  fat  is  nutritious.  Sugar  can 
cause  very  serious  physical  and  chemical  disturbances.” 

Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  children’s  diseases,  said,  in  discussing 
compounds,  that  “any  conceivable  harm  that  could  occur 
from  their  use  could  come  only  from  continued  use  over 
a  long  period  as  an  exclusive  diet.  Even  should  a  com¬ 
pound,  through  any  mistake  or  wilful  perversion  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  be  given  to  an  infant,  I  cannot  see  why 
its  employment  in  this  occasional  and  one  might  say,  acci¬ 
dental  way  should  be  productive  of  harm.  Olive  oil  and 
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other  vegetable  oils  have  often  been  given  to  infants  as  a 
food,  and,  in  fact,  have  even  formed  a  staple  constitutent 
ol'  some  prepared  foods  or  special  milk  mixtures.” 

Takes  Issue  with  Rickets  Claim 

Dr.  Griffith  took  decided  issue  with  Dr.  McCullom  on  the 
latter’s  claim  that  butter  fat  was  largely  instrumental  in 
preventing  and  curing  rickets.  ‘‘I  have  some  very  positive 
opinions,  drawn  from  long  personal  experience  as  well  as 
from  current  study.  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proven 
that  butter  fat,  merely  because  it  is  an  animal  fat,  will 
prevent  or  cure  rickets.  The  experiments  of  Mellanby  in 
England  have  been  by  no  means  universally  accepted  there 
or  in  this  country.  Experience  shows  that  many  infants 
cannot  tolerate  much  butter  fat.  Even  those  who  could 
developed  rickets  just  as  easily  as  when  given  milk  mix. 
tures  with  a  low  fat  percentage.  The  well-known  favorable 
action  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rickets 
seems  to  belong  to  it  alone,  so  far  as  infants  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Other  animal  fats  do  not  share  in  the  character¬ 
istic.” 

Dr.  John  Philip  Street  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  added  his  testimony  to  those  who  op¬ 
posed  legislation  against  compounds  on  the  ground  of 
health. 

‘‘The  sewer  is  no  place  for  human  food  of  such  nutri¬ 
tious  value  as  skim  milk,”  he  said,  outlining  the  mixture 


of  food  properties  that  are  found  in  it.  Referring  to  the 
vitamine  issue,  he  claimed  that  that  there  should  be  no 
issue  because,  ‘‘in  the  mixed  diet  of  American  and  English 
people,  there  can  be  no  vitamine  problem.” 

Add  to  Total  Nourishment 

Apart  from  the  scientific  testimony,  the  statements  of 
compound  manufacturers  as  to  the  development  of  their 
products  are  of  interest  to  students  of  dietetics.  They  said 
that,  through  their  advertising,  they  are  building  a  new 
consciousness  among  American  housewives  of  the  value  and 
availability  of  milk  and  its  products  as  a  cooking  ingredient. 
Very  little  milk  gets  into  the  average  American  cooked 
dish.  Americans  consume  per  capita  only  .7  of  a  pint  of 
fresh  whole  milk  a  day.  With  so  small  an  average  amount 
of  who  milk  going  to  each  person  in  the  homes  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  scarcely  any  is  utilized  for  cooking  purposes.  Water 
and  some  vegetable  shortening  have  been  resorted  to  for 
moistening  and  shortening  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
compounds  on  the  market.  The  growing  use  of  compounds 
in  the  kitchen  has  added  appreciably  to  the  total  quantity 
of  nutritive  substances  received  by  the  family  through 
making  available  the  proteins,  mineral  salts  and  some  car¬ 
bohydrates  contained  in  skim  milk  plus  the  heating  and 
shortening  values  of  vegetable  fats,  food  elements  that 
would  not  reach  the  daily  diet  in  the  same  combination 
were  it  not  for  compounds  and  their  culinary  use. 


Imitation  Fruit  Juice  Beverages 

A  Discussion  of  Federal  Regulations  Governing  Their  Manufacturing 

Labeling,  and  Sale 


BY  W.  W.  SKINNER 


Chief  Chemist,  Water  and  Beverage  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — The  tremendous  expansion  in  the  past  few'  years  of  the  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  has  brought  on  the  market  many  imitation  fruit  juice 
beverages,  which  in  some  ways  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  the  food  laws  of  various  States.  In  this  article  W.  W.  Skinner,  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  Beverage  Laboratory,  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  tells  of  the 
methods  employed  to  differentiate  between  true  fruit  beverages  and  the  imitation. 
Food  control  officials  and  others  interested  hi  the  problems  involved  will  find  Mr. 
Skinner’s  article  of  value  to  them. 


IT  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  know  that  there  are  over 
12,000  bottlers  of  beverages  in  the  United  States,  doing 
an  estimated  annual  business  of  approximately  $150,- 
000,000,  and  this  does  not  include  soda  fountain  beverages. 
This  volume  of  business  gives  the  beverage  industry  an 
important  place  among  our  manufactured  food  products. 
That  these  products  should  be  classed  as  foods  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  a  surprise  also  to  some  to  know 
that  an  eight-ounce  bottle  of  soft  drink  may  contain  as 
much  as  an  ounce  of  sugar.  The  eight-ounce  bottle  would 
therefore  have  an  energy  value  of  116  calories,  which  is 
about  the  energy  value  of  1  1-2  ounces  of  white  bread, 
while  a  pound  of  canned  peas  has  only  an  average  value  of 
255  calories. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  fruit  beverages:  (1) 
straight  or  modified  carbonated  or  still  fruit  juices,  (2) 
still  or  carbonated  beverages,  made  from  fruit  concen¬ 
trates  as  a  base,  with  or  without  essential  oils,  or  fortified 
with  artificial  or  synthetic  flavors,  and  (3)  imitation  fruit 
drinks,  generally  carbonated,  flavored  with  imitation  fla¬ 
vors,  and  colored  and  nephelotized  in  imitation  of  real  oi 
imaginary  fruit  products. 

Demand  Has  Greatly  Increased 
The  demand  for  fruit  juice  beverages  has  increased  very 
greatly  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  This  is  due  to  sev¬ 


eral  causes,  one  of  which  is  no  doubt  the  knowledge  which 
the  public  has  obtained  of  the  valuable  antiscorbutic  prop¬ 
erties  possessed  by  certain  fruit  juices,  notably  the  citrus 
fruits,  and  the  relation  of  these  properties  to  the  health, 
specially  of  children  This  has  led  to  the  development  and 
sale  of  many  imitation  products,  flavored  either  with  essen¬ 
tial  oils  or  extracts  made  from  them,  or  largely  from  syn¬ 
thetic  products,  but,  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  fruit  juice  products,  advertised  in  a  manner  very 
deceptive,  claiming  or  inferring  in  some  cases,  either  on 
the  label,  or  in  the  advertising  matter  in  billboards  and  in 
magazines  that  the  product  is  made  from  whole  ripe  fruit. 
The  deception  of  a  name  implying  fruit  juices  with  pictures 
of  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  the  fruit,  the  juice  or  pulp  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  used,  is  frequently  further  height¬ 
ened  by  cloudiness  or  turbidity  of  the  product,  either  de¬ 
liberately  produced  by  the  use  of  some  gum  or  other  emul¬ 
sifying  agent  or  by  the  employment  of  some  of  the  non¬ 
alcoholic  emulsion  flavors  made  from  essential  oils,  water 
and  an  emulsifying  agent. 

When  such  nephelotized  or  turbid  products  are  colored 
to  represent  the  true  or  supposed  color  of  the  true  fruit 
juice,  the  deception  is  further  enhanced.  I  think  it  but 
fair  to  say  that  some  of  these  imitation  beverages  are  ex¬ 
cellent  products,  skillfully  produced  and  perfectly  bottled 
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and  are  a  distinct  addition  to  our  list  of  cooling  refreshing 
beverages,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  exploited  and  sold  under  a  lying  label  that 
deceives  the  consumer.  In  addition  to  being  unethical  and 
illegal,  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  business  upon  deception 
is  in  my  opinion  poor  business  psychology  and  poor  busi¬ 
ness  policy,  since  the  consumer  is  sooner  or  later  fully 
informed  about  a  product,  and  if  he  has  been  deceived, 
bis  enlightenment,  when  it  does  come,  and  his  naturally 
resultant  grievance  is  certainly  no  business  asset.  It  seems 
to  me  the  shrewd  business  minds  back  of  this  development 
would  observe  the  effect  of  such  attempted  deception  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  learn  a  lesson  from  similar  ex¬ 
periences.  For  instance,  the  case  of  oleomargarine,  to  cite 
just  one  of  the  many  instances. 

Oleomargarine,  as  you  know,  when  properly  made,  is  an 
excellent  product.  We  produce  in  America  brands  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  produce  it  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Yet,  what  is  the  situation?  We  consumed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1 9 2 o',  3.8  pounds  of  margarin  against  16  pounds  of 
butter,  while  Denmark  consumed  in  1913,  3  4  pounds  of 
margarin,  against  19  of  butter,  and  Norway  in  1914.  24 
pounds  of  margarin  against  14  of  butter.  Why  this  low 
consumption  of  margarin  in  America?  Partly,  I  believe, 
because  of  the  deception  originally  practiced  in  selling  mar¬ 
garin  for  butter,  which  resulted  in  public  resentment  which 
has  been  translated  into  laws  which  have  hindered  its  sale 
and  restricted  its  use;  whereas  I  firmly  believe  if  in  the 
beginning  it  had  been  sold  wholly  on  its  merits  and  not  in 
a  deceitful  and  misleading  manner,  its  consumption  would 
have  developed  comparable  with  the  consumption  of  other 
countries  such  as  England  and  Denmark,  which  are  also 
large  butter  consuming  countries. 

Safer  to  Develop  Products  on  Their  Merits 

So  with  the  types  of  beverages  under  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  far  safer  and  saner  policy  to 
develop  them  for  what  they  are  on  their  merits,  rather  than 
upon  the  unsound  policy  of  a  deceptive  and  lying  label  and 
upon  unethical  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  in 
which  too  often  there  is  evidence  that  the  exploiting  of  a 
good  and  really  desirable  product  has  been  referred  with 
power  to  act  to  some  romancing  advertising  writer,  who  is 
perhaps  guided  only  by  a  modified  David  Harum  philosophy, 
that  is  “Do  the  other  fellow  as  you  think  he  would  like 
to  do  you,  but  do  him  first,”  which  is  sure  in  this  day  and 
age  to  bring  the  product  within  the  range  of  the  big  stick 
of  regulatory  laws,  wielded  either  by  or  both  State  and 
Federal  officials. 

The  most  recent  noticeable  development  of  this  deception 
is  in  products  sold  in  imitation  of  our  old  and  deservedly 
popular  citrus  fruit  drinks,  orangeade,  lemonade  and  lime¬ 
ade.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  issued  a  ruling  several  years 
ago  defining  orangeade  as  a  product  “consisting  of  orange 
juice,  sugar  and  water,  flavored  with  more  Qr  less  orange 
peel.”  The  past  year  this  was  modified  and  issued  an 
item  357,  as  follows: 

‘‘Terms  such  as  ‘ade,’  ‘squash,’  ‘punch,’  ‘crush,’  and 
‘smash’  can  be  applied  properly  only  to  beverages,  either 
still  or  carbonated,  which  contain  the  juice  or  edible  portion 
of  a  fruit.  These  terms  should  not  be  applied  to  products 
flavored  only  with  essential  oils  or  essences,  unless  plainly 
labeled  as  imitations.  *  *  *  It  is  further  held  that  any 
turbid  or  ‘cloudy’  orange  or  other  fruit-flavored  beverage, 
■which  does  not  contain  either  an  appreciable  quantity  or 
the  juice  or  edible  portion  of  orange  or  other  fruit  named, 
should  be  labeled  plainly  as  imitation.” 

Many  Seizures  Have  Been  Made 

Numerous  seizures  have  been  made  of  these  improperly 
labeled  imitation  fruit  juice  beverages.  Some  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  have  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  product  name  and 
in  some  other  cases  fruit  juices  are  now  being  used  in  the 
preparation.  Many  of  the  so-called  fruit  drinks  are  made 
from  concentrates  or  sirups  manufactured  by  producers  in 


some  of  the  larger  cities.  These  concentrates  or  sirups 
may  be  made  with  fruit  juice  or  pulp,  which  may  consti¬ 
tute  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  product,  but  this  sirup 
may  be  so  fortified  with  essential  oils  or  extracts  that  when 
the  bottler  gets  it  he  simply  dilutes  it  with  simple  sirup  to 
such  a  degree  that  if  the  diluted  sirup  is  added  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  the  bottle  of  finished  beverage,  the  orig¬ 
inal  fruit  juice  has  been  so  diluted  that  it  has  almost 
reached  the  point  of  extinction.  So  that  while  the  concen. 
trate,  which  has  been  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  does 
contain  50  per  cent  of  true  fruit  product  and  is  properly 
labeled,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  finished  drink  is  entitled 
to  be  called  a  fruit  drink  at  all.  This  naturally  suggests 
the  question,  how  much  fruit  product  should  a  beverage 
contain  to  be  called  a  fruit  drink?  My  opinion  is  that  a 
fruit  “ade,”  “squash”  or  “smash,”  etc.,  should  be  compar¬ 
able  in  composition  to  the  original  drink  for  which  the 
name  was  employed;  that  is,  lemonade,  orangeade,  etc., 
such  a  product  as  is  served  at  the  soda  fountain  or  in  the 
home,  and  made  from  the  fresh  pressed  fruit.  A  10-ounce 
glass  of  lemonade  so  made  contains  on  the  average  about 
one  half  of  a  good  sized  lemon,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
15  cc.  of  juice.  Neither  the  Standards  Committee  nor  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  attempted  yet  to  fix  any  limit  to 
the  amount  of  juice  which  a  lemonade,  orangeade,  or  lime¬ 
ade  shall  contain.  We  have  been  content  merely  to  say  in 
reply  to  inquiries  that  it  should  be  an  appreciable  amount  of 
juice,  and  it  may  be  necessary  at  some  time  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  courts  to  say  what  is  an  appreciable  amount, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  such  names  as  “ade,” 
“squash,”  “smash,”  etc.,  to  define  a  beverage,  when  the 
label  directly  claims,  or  by  implication  suggests  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  a  fruit  juice  preparation. 

The  Labeling  of  Imitations 

We  have  recently  examined  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
a  large  number  of  concentrates  and  sirups  sold  as  orangeade 
bases,  such  as  are  used  at  soda  fountains  and  by  bottlers, 
and  have  found  most  of  them  to  be  free  from  any  orange 
juice,  and  the  products  to  be  undoubtedly  misbranded.  Such 
products  were  generally  made  with  oil  of  orange,  gums 
and  artificial  color,  and  are  clearly  imitation  products.  In 
this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  bears  upon  the 
labeling  of  imitations.  Section  8,  paragraph  1  of  the  act 
unequivocally  states  that  a  product  is  misbranded  if  it  be 
in  imitation  of  another  article.  This  apparent  anomaly  ir 
the  law,  that  a  product  is  misbranded  although  it  may  have 
no  brand  whatever  upon  it,  may  seem  strange,  unless  it  is 
understood  that  Congress  for  purposes  of  the  act,  deter¬ 
mined  that  all  actions  under  its  provisions  should  be  classec 
as  either  adulterating  or  misbranding.  Hence,  if  in  fact  i 
product  is  an  imitation  of  another  article,  it  comes  withii 
the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and  the  intent  of  the  produce: 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thus,  a  sweetened  orange  col 
ored  drink  which  smells  of  orange,  is  flavored  with  orang< 
oil,  and  is  turbid,  is  in  fact  an  imitation  of  an  orange  juic< 
product,  that  is,  orangeade.  But  there  was  an  amendmen 
added  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  the  form  of  a  proviso  t< 
paragraph  4,  of  the  same  section,  providing  explicitly  hov 
imitations  shall  be  labeled  to  keep  them  within  the  pro 
prieties  formulated  by  the  act.  And  this  proviso  states  tha 
imitations  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  misbranded  if  they  an 
“labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  tha 
they  are  **  imitations  **  and  the  word  **  imitation  **  i 
plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale.' 
Therefore  the  law  is  mandatory  and  specific  that  upon  th' 
label  of  all  imitations,  there  must  appear  plainly  th 
word  “imitation.”  No  other  similar  words  will  do.  Furthe 
in  addition  to  the  word  “imitation”  it  must  be  plainly  indi 
cated  on  the  label,  wherein  the  product  is  an  imitation 
The  Bureau  has  held  this  to  mean  that  there  must  appea 
on  the  label  a  statement  of  those  ingredients  such  as  coloi 
flavor,  acid,  etc.,  which  give  to  the  product  its  principa 
characteristics  as  an  imitation. 


The  Wholesale  Grocer  and  His  Competitors 

Dr.  Haney  Believes  Jobbers  Should  Push  Private  Brands  Exclusively 

or  Work  Harder  for  Manufacturers 

By  DR.  LEWIS  H.  HANEY* 

Director  New  York  University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 


THESE  are  times  for  heart-searching  among  wholesale 
grocers.  While  no  informed  man  believes  for  a  mo. 
ment  that  the  wholesaler  is  doomed  to  extinction,  at 
the  same  time  no  informed  man  will  deny  that  the  high 
position  he  has  so  long  occupied  is  threatened.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  behooves  us  to  consider  carefully  what  that  position 
is,  and  to  appraise  the  threatening  forces,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  met  most  intelligently.  In  this  way  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  can  be  effected  with  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  weal. 

The  wholesale  grocer,  in  common  with  other  wholesalers, 
renders  numerous  and  distinct  services  which  we  need  not 
describe  in  detail,  although,  did  time  permit,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  economies  in  transportation 
which  his  operations  afford.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
numerous  services  fall  into  two  groups:  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  services  and  the  warehousing  services,  and  that  it  is 
the  merchandising  function  of  the  wholesaler  that  is  under 
attack.  It  is  your  position  as  buyers  and  sellers  of  mer. 
chandise  that  is  threatened  by  the  policy  of  “direct  selling” 
by  manufacturers  and  by  the  chain-store  systems.  If  you 
are  willing  to  reduce  your  business  to  that  of  assembling, 
warehousing  and  delivering  food  products  you  will  meet 
with  little  opposition;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  as  a 
body  are  ready  to  become  mere  manufacturers’  agents  or 
mere  warehousemen.  I  am  sure  you  want  to  retain  a  voice 
in  the  decision  as  to  what  you  shall  buy  and  sell,  when 
you  shall  buy  and  sell,  and  what  margin  of  profit  you  shall 
receive  for  your  services  and  risks.  Let  us  examine,  then, 
the  opposing  forces. 

As  I  see  it  your  chief  rivals  in  merchandising  are  the 
marketing  manufacturer  and  the  chain-store.  While  neither 
one  can  put  you  out  of  business,  they  can  injure  you  in 
competition  and  can  modify  your  business  considerably, 
especially  in  city  trade.  Indeed,  I  have  been  advised  by 
a  large  wholesale  grocery  establishment  in  one  of  our  larg¬ 
est  cities  that  the  chain  stores  have  so  increased  their 
trade  that  this  wholesale  grocer  now  does  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  his  business  with  restaurants,  hotels  and 
public  institutions. 

Here  I  would  pause  long  enough  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  grocer  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  “regular”  retail  grocer.  Your 
chief  advantage  in  competition  with  those  agencies  which 
are  seeking  to  do  the  jobber’s  job  lies  in  your  ability  to 
supply  the  regular  retail  grocer  with  a  full  line  of  the  -prod¬ 
ucts  he  handles  and  which  the  housewife  buys  as  “gro¬ 
ceries.”  You  should,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  the  retail 
grocer  survives  and  thrives.  You  know  better  than  any 
outsider  what  you  can  do  to  help  him,  but  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  two  general  lines  of  assistance:  First  that  you 
remove  the  ground  for  his  complaint  that  the  wholesaler 
makes  price  discriminations  in  favor  of  his — -the  retailer’s, 
competitors,  and  second  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to 
educate  the  retailer.  The  average  retailer  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  chain-stores.  I  know  of  no  better  work 
that  could  be  done  by  wholesale  grocers  than  to  make  plans 
for  a  drive  to  improve  the  merchandising  methods  of  re¬ 
tail  grocers,  what  and  how  much  to  stock,  salesmanship 
and  window  dressing,  etc. 

Let  us  inquire  what  advantages  your  most  dangerous 
competitors  have.  In  the  case  of  the  chain-stores,  these 

•An  address  delivered  to  the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


advantages  I  believe  lie  chiefly  in  the  relative  simplicity 
and  standardization  of  their  business.  They  have  a  more 
limited  line  of  grocery  products  than  is  carried  by  most 
wholesale  grocers,  which  enables  them  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  and  to  standardize  their  merchandising  methods, 
ffhis  makes  for  less  waste  both  in  buying  and  in  selling. 
Also  through  their  stores  they  know  the  demand  more 
closely  and  accurately  than  you  are  able  to  do  under  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements  and  at  the  same  time  can  more  closely 
control  retail  stocks.  Thus  they  are  able  to  get  along 
with  smaller  working  capital  in  proportion  to  their  sales 
and  to  secure  a  more  rapid  turnover.  They  are  also  free 
from  the  troubles  which  most  of  you  have  with  your  sales¬ 
men,  as  for  example  the  cutting  of  prices  which  arises 
when  you  give  your  salesmen  cost  prices  and  virtually  au¬ 
thorize  them  to  sell  your  goods  for  what  they  can  get.  I 
do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  fundamental  importance  of 
rapidity  in  turnover.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me 
by  a  well  informed  student  of  the  grocery  business  that 
in  at  least  one  city  the  chain-stores  are  able  to  turn  their 
stock  three  times  as  rapidly  as  one  of  the  large  wholesale 
grocers.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  this  is  true  the  chain- 
store  can  do  business  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  the  wholesale  grocer  him¬ 
self  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  chain-store  methods?  I 
think  he  can,  and  I  would  suggest  as  the  best  means  for 
making  improvement  that  he  hang  over  his  desk  as  a 
motto  what  we  may  call  “The  law  of  the  three  izes:” 

1.  Departmentalize. 

2.  Centralize. 

3.  Standardize. 

Then  if  he  will  adopt  the  correct  policy  in  the  payment 
of  his  salesmen  and  take  to  heart  what  I  have  said  con¬ 
cerning  his  relations  with  the  regular  retail  grocer,  he 
need  fear  nothing  from  the  chain-store. 

By  “departmentalize”  I  mean  that  you  divide  your  stock 
into  departments,  so  that  you  can  keep  closer  track  of  your 
business.  The  small  jobber  needs  relatively  few  depart¬ 
ments;  the  large  one  may  need  thirty  or  more.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  impossible  to  know  the  cost  of  each  of  the  thousands 
of  individual  commodities  which  you  handle,  but  I  believe 
that  you  can  ascertain  the  approximate  cost  of  handling  the 
goods  by  logically  arranged  departments.  In  any  case  it 
will  easily  be  possible  to  know  the  turnover  made  on  the 
goods  in  each  department.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  more  logical  and  uniform  gross  profits  and  mar¬ 
gins  of  net  profit  by  these  departments,  and  I  may  add 
that  it  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  paying  salesmen. 

By  “centralize”  I  mean  that  you  concentrate  your  sell¬ 
ing  efforts.  Many  of  you,  through  pride  or  force  of  habit, 
are  carrying  lines  which  show  so  small  a  margin  of  profit 
or  such  a  slow  turnover  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  I 
realize  that  in  some  cases  you  may  feel  it  necessary  to 
carry  an  unprofitable  line  in  order  to  retain  the  good  will 
of  your  trade,  but  if  so  you  should  do  it  deliberated  for 
that  purpose  and  consider  it  as  a  charge  to  advertising. 
I  would  point  this  remark  by  reminding  you  that  this  is 
the  policy  followed  by  the  chain-store,  as  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  everything  under  the  sun  but  endeavor  to 
make  a  market  for  a  relatively  few  profitable  lines.  Under 
the  head  of  centralize  I  would  also  emphasize  the  im. 
portance  of  considering  a  centralization  in  your  territory. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  are  making  pioney  in  each  of  the  ter. 
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ritories  in  which  you  have  a  salesman?  Would  you  not 
increase  the  net  profits  of  your  business  by  centralizing 
your  efforts  in  a  smaller  territory,  abandoning  that  out¬ 
lying  district  to  your  competitor  who  is  more  advantage¬ 
ously  situated  for  working  it? 

“Standardization”  is  a  phase  of  centralization.  I  merely 
suggest  that  you  take  your  cue  from  the  chain-store  and 
go  over  your  books  with  the  idea  of  simplifying  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  kinds  and  sizes  that  you  carry. 

In  these  ways  you  can  decrease  your  selling  expenses 
and  increase  your  rate  of  turnover. 

Speaking  of  turnover,  the  importance  of  this  phase  of 
business  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  By  “turnover” 
I  mean  the  quotient  arrived  at  by  dividing  your  sales  by 
your  average  inventory.  Obviously,  therefore,  you  may 
increase  your  rate  of  turnover  either  by  reducing  your 
inventories,  or  by  increasing  your  sales,  or  by  doing  both. 
First,  your  inventories  may  be  reduced  by  more  efficient 
buying,  either  in  the  way  of  securing  better  prices  or  by 
securing  of  better  adjustment  of  stock  to  sales.  The  last 
point  is  probably  the  more  important,  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  would  stress  the  importance  of  keeping  adequate 
stock  records.  The  average  wholesale  grocer  does  not  con¬ 
sider  carefully  enough  his  turnover  when  he  is  buying.  The 
price  is  not  the  whole  story.  'Let  me  illustrate.  Not  long 
since  I  went  through  a  jobber’s  warehouse  in  a  southern 
city.  In  one  room  piled  on  the  floor  was  a  large  quantity 
of  pickles  in  bottles.  The  bottles  were  lop-sided  and  the 
labels  were  all  askew.  A  more  unsaleable  lot  of  materials 
you  never  saw.  It  had  been  purchased  because  it  was 
cheap!  Even  the  saving  that  you  will  make  on  a  large 
purchase  will  be  more  than  eaten  up  by  the  cost  of  carry, 
ing  the  large  quantity  if  it  is  material  that  does  not  turn 
over  rapidly.  The  moral  is  do  not  stock  up  with  gooas 
which  do  not  move  even  though  they  look  cheap — for 
their  cheapness  will  not  help  if  they  remain  in  your  ware¬ 
house. 

On  the  selling  side  the  rate  of  turnover  may  be  increased 
by  maintaining  or  securing  better  prices  or  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  goods  sold.  1 

Turnover  is  thus  the  essence  of  merchandizing;  for  the 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  to  secure  the  best  turnover  one 
must  buy  only  those  tilings  that  will  sell  and  will  move 
with  reasonable  rapidity. 

The  great  importance  of  turnover  at  the  present  time  is 
that  upon  it  depends  the  amount  of  overhead  and  general 
or  administrative  expenses  which  must  be  charged  for  the 
handling  of  goods.  That  is  why  these  expenses  have  been 
called  “turnover  expense.”  The  more  times  you  turn  your 
stock  the  less  per  unit  of  goods  handled  will  be  the  charge 
for  interest,  rent,  taxes,  administrative  salaries,  and  various 
other  items  of  expense  which  are  more  or  less  fixed.  The 
expense  of  warehouse  labor,  salesmen,  etc.,  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  volume  of  business,  but  the  more  general 
items  go  on  regardless  of  volume.  In  these  days  when  your 
efficiency  is  being  put  to  an  unusually  severe  test,  a  matter 
of  1  per  cent  on  sales  may  mean  the  difference  between  a 
profit  and  a  loss.  Turnover  is  vital. 

It  seems,  however,  that  some  wholesale  grocers  need  to 
be  reminded  that  turnover  alone  means  nothing.  The  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  rapid  turnover  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  a  profit  on  each  turnover.  Unless  there  is  a  profit  on 
each  turnover  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  If  you 
are  actually  handling  tobacco  at  5  per  cent,  and  if  it  costs 
you  more  than  that  to  handle  it,  the  more  times  you  turn 
over  your  tobacco  stock  the  larger  your  loss  is.  You  should 
first  be  sure  that  any  line  of  goods  is  netting  something 
above  the  cost  of  handling,  and  then — and  not  until  then — 
seek  to  get  the  largest  possible  total  profit  by  turning  it 
as  many  times  per  annum  as  skillful  merchandising  will 
permit.  You  should  do  both  your  buying  and  your  selling 
with  an  eye  on  turnover. 

It  has  become  commonplace  of  late  to  urge  the  wholesale 
grocer  to  keep  the  profits  that  he  makes,  the  idea  being 
that  he  should  not  ask  for  larger  profits  but  that  he  should 
hold  fast  to  the  small  profit  which  he  receives;  and  one 


of  the  chief  means  for  accomplishing  this  end  is  to  cease 
the  vicious  practice  of  allowing  the  salesman  to  run  the 
business.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  a  large  part 
of  the  jobbers  give  the  salesman  the  cost  price  on  the 
goods  which  they  sell.  I  will  also  venture  the  assertion 
that  many  do  not  pay  your  salesmen  with  any  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  net  profit  on  the  goods  which  he  sells.  Both 
of  these  sins  of  omission  are  serious.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  when  you  give  a  salesman  the  cost  you  put  the 
suggestion  into  his  mind  that  he  may  sell  at  a  price  but 
little  if  any  above  that  cost.  Also  it  is  apparent  that  if  you 
pay  your  salesmen  on  the  straight  salary  basis  he  is  not 
concerned  whether  he  sells  sugar  and  flour  or  coffee  and 
baking  powder.  Surely  the  conclusions  are  obvious.  To 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  you  should  quote  your  sales- 
men  the  actual  prices  at  which  they  are  to  sell  and  you 
should  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  expense  ac¬ 
count  plus  a  commission  based  on  the  net  profits  which 
they  realize  by  their  sales.  I  know  that  some  refinements 
and  modifications  are  required  to  make  such  a  method  as 
T  suggest  workable,  but  I  think  that  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  is  plain. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  which  I  attended,  an 
educational  committee  was  provided  for,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  one  of  the  plans  which  this  committee  has  in  mind 
is  to  put  forth  a  standard  scheme  for  departmentalization 
and  for  the  payment  of  salesmen  which  it  is  hoped  will 
appeal  so  strongly  to  all  wholesale  grocers  that  it  will  be. 
come  the  uniform  practice  of  the  trade. 

How  to  Meet  the  Marketing  Manufacturer 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  my  attentions  solely  to  the 
chain-store,  although  much  that  I  have  said  will  apply  to 
the  competition  of  the  marketing  manufacturer.  As  I  turn 
to  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  the  relation  between 
the  manufacturer  'of  food  products  and  the  wholesale 
grocer,  the  first  thought  that  always  comes  to  my  mind 
is  the  need  for  analyzing  the  situation  and  classifying  the 
different  cases.  The  wholesale  grocer  is  finding  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to '  talk  generalities  and  averages.  It 
is  becoming  necessary  to  “show”  the  manufacturer.  For 
example,  you  are  talking  business  with  a  manufacturer  and 
the  question  of  the  discount  arises.  You  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  it  costs  you  10  per  cent  to  do  business.  Is 
the  manufacturer  satisfied?  Often  he  will  not  be.  What 
he  wants  to  know  is  not  what  it  costs  you  to  do  business 
but  what  it  costs  you  to  handle  his  particular  product.  He 
will  argue  that  on  account  of  the  advertising  and  sales- 
manship  which  he  furnishes,  it  costs  you  less  to  handle  his 
product  than  it  does  others;  and  you  have  not  the  infor- 
mation  which  would  enable  you  to  meet  his  argument.  It 
may  be  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  tobacco  manufacturer 
who  insists  that  you  could  handle  his  product  on  a  5  per 
cent  basis.  You  may  be  absolutely  convinced  that  this  is 
impossible,  but  you  have  no  adequate  figures  to  back  up 
your  conviction.  Average  costs  will  not  go. 

The  moral  of  this  situation  is  that  the  wholesaler  ur¬ 
gently  needs  to  departmentalize  his  business  in  such  a  way 
that  he  can  know  the  approximate  cost  of  handling  each 
different  class  of  goods,  taking  the  turnover  into  considera¬ 
tion.  More  than  that  he  needs  to  understand  and  to 
classify  the  services  which  the  manufacturer  of  food  prod- 
nets  and  the  wholesale  grocer  perform  jointly  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  different  classes  of  goods.  Some  manufacturers  do 
more  for  the  jobber  than  others  do.  The  products  of  some 
turn  over  so  rapidly  that  the  jobber  can  afford  to  handle 
them  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  than  others — though 
each  line  should  bear  its  due  share  of  operating  expense 
and  show  some  net  profit.  The  basis  for  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  an  intelligent  departmentalization  of 
your  business. 

To  centralize  or  concentrate  your  selling  efforts  will  also 
help  in  dealing  with  the  manufacturers.  I  suspect  that 
many  wholesale  grocers  are  attempting  to  carry  too  many 
lines  of  manufactured  food  products  for  their  own  good. 
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This  not  only  slows  up  the  turnover,  but  also  unnecessarily 
complicates  relations  with  manufacturers. 

The  basis  of  the  mutual  dissatisfaction  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
pushing  ad\  eitised  brands  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  manufacturer  spends  large  sums  in  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  and  he  expects  the  jobber  to 
follow  up  this  advertising  campaign  by  vigorously  pushing 
his  wares.  The  jobber,  however,  is  handling  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  other  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  even  has  a 
line  under  his  own  house  brand.  He  is  willing  to  give 
what  seems  to  him  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
manufacturer’s  brand,  but  he  cannot  devote  his  sole  atten. 
tion  to  it.  Then  the  manufacturer  puts  in  some  specialty 
salesmen  and  perhaps  begins  taking  orders  for  drop  ship, 
ments.  Finally  he  decides  to  sell  “direct’  to  the  retail 
trade.  On  the  one  hand  the  manufacturer  claims  that  the 
jobber  does  not  give  him  a  sufficiently  active  representation 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  jobber  insists  that  the  manufac- 
tuier  makes  unreasonable  demands  and  does  not  give  him 
a  fair  margin  of  discount. 

One  ol  the  criticisms  often  made  of  the  wholesale  grocer 
is  that  he  pays  too  much  attention  to  price  and  too  little 
to  quality.  Recently  I  was  talking  with  a  manufacturer  of 
rubber  rings  for  fruit  jars  and  he  was  inclined  to  blame 
the  jobber  for  buying  the  inferior  rings  which  the  company 
made  for  the  jobbing  trade  and  endeavoring  to  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  the  manufacturer  got  for  his  best  grade  of 
ring  sold  under  his  own  brand.  As  a  result  this  manufac¬ 
turer  is  ripe  for  considering  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
direct  selling.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  say  that  too  many 
manufacturers  have  got  themselves  into  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  they  consider  identification,  branding,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  as  synonymous  with  quality.  This  does  not  necessarily 
follow. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  large  manufacturer  in  a  recent 
article  in  “Printer’s  Ink”  criticized  jobbers  along  this  line 
and  advocated  that  manufacturers  combine  in  small  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  local  distributing  agencies. 
His  article  has  considerable  interest.  He  first  asks  what 
market  has  a  jobber  ever  created,  or  what  food  product 
has  ever  been  originated  by  a  jobber,  implying  a  criticism 
of  the  jobber’s  activity  in  selling.  He  then  implies  that 
the  jobbers  expect  the  manufacturer  to  create  a  market  so 
that  they  can  step  in  and  supply  that  market  with  their 
own  private  brands.  Finally,  he  predicts  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  jobber  will  be  forced  to  operate  exclusively  on  his 
own  private  brands,  and  in  this  connection  he  advocates 
the  establishment  of  groups  of  manufacturers  of  local  ware¬ 
house  companies  at  distributing  points,  which  warehouse 
companies  would  hire  salesmen  to  canvass  for  the  company 
and  would  sell  only  the  products  of  the  combined  manu. 
facturers.  Under  this  scheme  the  jobbers  who  do  not  sell 
exclusively  their  own  private  brands  might  receive  a  job¬ 
bers’  discount  on  the  goods  of  the  combined  manufacturers, 
but  those  who  handle  their  own  brands  could  expect  to  get 
no  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  bare  service  of  filling 
orders. 

The  writer’s  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  jobbers  who  would  only  pick  up  goods  from  the 
warehouse  to  fill  orders,  and  who  were  recognized  manu¬ 
facturers  with  competitive  brands  of  their  own,  would  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  just  the  service  rendered;  while  jobbers  who 
really  co-operated  by  quoting  the  lines,  carrying  stock,  etc., 
and  functioning  in  the  regular  jobbing  way  without  com. 
petitive  brands  of  their  own,  would  receive  pay  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  such  services.” 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  stand 
one  way  or  the  other  on  the  issue  here  presented.  Either 
the  wholesale  grocer  should  decide  to  handle  and  push  his 
own  brands  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  manufacturers’ 
brands,  or  he  should  make  the  other  decision  and  confine 
his  attention  to  manufacturers  brands  exclusively.  It  seems 
that  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  courses  by 
the  various  individual  wholesale  grocers  would  greatly 
clarify  the  situation. 

There  would  still  remain,  however,  the  question  as  to 


whether  the  general  relationship  between  the  manufacturer 
and  those  jobbers  who  handle  the  manufacturers’  brands 
would  be  satisfactory.  What  can  be  done  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  business  relations  between  the  manufacturer 
who  sells  through  jobbers  and  the  jobbers  who  handle  only 
manufacturers’  brands  of  prepared  food  products?  Even 
if  we  assume  that  the  jobber  wrho  has  his  own  house  brands 
ceases  to  handle  manufacturers’  brands,  there  is  still  doubt 
if  the  others  can  satisfy  the  manufacturer,  though  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  much  simpler.  Some  manufacturers  may  want  the 
pure  jobber  to  put  more  effort  into  pushing  their  goods; 
others  may  want  the  pure  jobber  to  merely  “carry  stock 
and  quote.”  The  question  boils  down  to  this:  Is  the 
jobber  to  be  an  active  merchandiser  of  manufactured  food 
products  or  is  he  to  be  a  mere  manufacturer’s  agent?  Strad¬ 
dling  on  this  point  has  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
You  can  take  either  course  that  your  temperament  and 
ability  makes  most  natural.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  the  adoption  by  wholesale  grocers  of  a  more  active 
selling  policy,  to  the  end  that  they  may  meet  the  manufac- 
turer’s  complaints  by  giving  a  more  real  service  in  sales¬ 
manship.  This  would  require  a  higher  grade  of  salsmen 
and  more  active  and  intelligent  management  than  is  some¬ 
times  now  available.  It  would  probably  mean  that  each 
wholesale  grocer  would  have  to  concentrate  on  a  relatively 
few  lines  of  manufactured  products.  He  cannot  give  suffi¬ 
ciently  intensive  salesmanship  when  he  tries  to  handle 
everything.  It  may  mean  more  exclusive  agencies.  Some 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  may  be  found  in  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  grocers;  although  I 
do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  desire  or  are  not  able 
to  enter  upon  a  higher  level  of  selling  activity  you  may 
be  content  to  fall  into  the  position  of  the  mere  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent  and  act  as  his  assembler,  warehouseman  and 
delivery  agent.  As  such  you  would  expect  a  relatively  small 
margin  of  profit  and  would  have  to  depend  upon  rapidity 
of  turnover  to  make  a  satisfactory  annual  net  earning.  The 
position  would  be  an  honorable  one,  but  it  would  not  re¬ 
quire  the  same  order  of  ability  as  the  other  nor  could  one 
expect  as  high  a  remuneration. 

You  gentlemen  know  as  well  as  I  that  a  part  of  the 
present  trouble  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  lies  in  the 
differences  which  exist  in  the  character  of  the  businesses 
which  you  represent.  The  term  “wholesale  grocer”  too 
frequently  covers  concerns  whose  operations  are  not  those 
Of  a  mere  wholesaler  in  the  good  old  sense  of  the  term. 
This  situation  will  work  itself  out  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
I  sincerely  believe  that  some  attempt  at  classification  and 
standardization  of  business  organization,  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested  will  hasten  the  process  and  result  in  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  could  be  carried  out  the  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  many  manufacturers  to  do  their  own 
marketing  would  be  greatly  decreased.  We  should  not 
forget,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  commodities 
rect  selling  may  be  economical  and  in  such  cases  we  may 
expect  it  to  develop.  On  other  occasions  I  have  outlined 
the  forces  which  make  for  economical  combination  market¬ 
ing.  I  will  not  repeat  them  at  this  time.  I  merely  say  that 
in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  food  products  I  do  not 
believe  that  combination  marketing  is  economical  and  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  manufacturer  in  these  cases  is  to 
secure  larger  profits  by  exercising  greater  control  over  the 
price  of  his  products.  The  policy  is  generally  based  upon 
a  heavy  advertising  expenditure,  much  of  which  serves  no 
public  interest.  More  than  this  the  direct  selling  policy  in 
such  cases  results  in  duplication  of  effort  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  wasteful.  As  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  it  is  like 
attempting  to  supply  every  household  with  water  by  piping 
it  direct  from  the  reservoir  instead  of  through  a  system  of 
mains  and  lateral  pipes.  Therefore,  you  may  well  feel  eco¬ 
nomically  justified  in  taking  a  stand  against  such  direct 
selling.  The  wholesale  grocer  is  a  desirable  agency  in  the 
distribution  of  food  products.  Direct  selling  tends  to  de¬ 
crease  his  efficiency.  Therefore,  direct  selling  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  is  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy. 


EDITORIAL 


Importance  of  the  Biochemist  in  the  Food  Industry 

ECENTLY  two  papers  have  appeared  in  “Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering”  which  are  somewhat  anom¬ 
alous  in  two  respects:  they  talk  about  foods  and  not  metals, 
and  they  talk  about  biochemists  and  don’t  say  so.  We  point 
out  these  facts,  first,  because  those  interested  in  foods 
should  read  these  papers,  and  second,  because  the  biochem¬ 
ist  is  a  good  person  to  know.  The  first  article  is  by  the 
present  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  other  is  by 
a  cannery  chemist. 

These  writers  point  out  that  the  food  industry  is  rapidly 
learning  to  ultilize  the  services  of  chemists.  The  chemist 
made  it  possible  for  the  beet  to  compete  with  the  cane  in 
furnishing  us  sugar;  for  the  packer  to  save  everything, 
even  the  squeal  of  the  pig;  for  the  miller  always  to  make 
the  same  quality  of  flour.  To  state  the  whole  thing  in  a 
sentence,  there  is  hardly  a  problem  in  the  food  world  but 
what  can  conceivably  be  solved  by  the  chemist.  There¬ 
fore  give  him  a  chance. 

But  what  brand  of  chemist  is  most  useful  in  this  field 
of  work?  The  biochemist,  of  course.  Biochemistry  deals 
with  the  materials  and  chemical  reactions  occurring  in 
plants  and  animals.  And  since  our  food  comes  from  plants 
and  animals  entirely,  the  connection  between  the  bio¬ 
chemist  and  the  food  industry  is  obvious.  He  has  had 
thorough  training  in  the  various  fundamental  branches  of 
chemistry;  he  has  had  animal  physiology  so  that  he  feels 
at  home  with  animal  tissue;  he  has  had  plant  physiology 
so  that  he  understands  the  ripening  processes  in  fruits  and 
seeds,  the  composition  of  juices,  the  preservation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  flavors;  he  has  had  bacteriology,  so  that  he 
knows  the  ways  of  yeasts  and  moulds,  both  good  and  bad. 
Therefore  he  is  the  compound  specialist  that  is  required  in 
that  complex  and  varied  world  known  as  the  food  industry. 

There  are  roughly  three  phases  of  the  chemist’s  activities 
in  the  food  industry;  analytical  consol,  technical  and  engi¬ 
neering,  investigation  and  research.  The  first  two,  being 
more  obvious  lines  of  usefulness,  have  received  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  last.  And  the  third,  moreover,  has  been 
conducted  mostly  in  the  university  laboratories.  Here  it 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  attracted  and  de¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  practical  minds  of  the  food 
world.  The  biochemist  showed  that  all  proteins  do  not 
have  the  same  food  value;  that  practically  all  fats  are 
equally  well  digested;  that  there  is  a  group  of  vitamines 
that  cannot  be  ignored;  that  there  are  several  very  useful 
sugar  products  awaiting  development;  that  the  realm  of 
colloid  chemistry  stands  ready  to  be  the  useful  tool  of  the 
men  who  work  with  churning,  fruit  jellies,  gelatin,  bak¬ 
ing,  salad  dressing,  dehydrating,  starch,  sugar  clarifica¬ 
tion,  and  a  host  of  other  products  and  processes.  And 
what  is  most  important,  the  food  folks  are  becoming  very 
much  awake  to  these  facts.  For  some  time  we  have  been 
watching  their  fellowships  at  Mellon  Institute;  they  have 
established  the  American  Institute  of  Baking;  several  of 
them  have  organized  research  departments  of  their  own; 
some  of  the  California  fruit  associations  have  established 
fellowships  at  universities;  and  one  of  the  yeast  companies, 
and  even  a  soft  drink  manufacturer,  have  done  likewise. 
In  other  words,  when  they  can’t  bring  the  biochemist  to 
them,  they  go  where  he  can  be  found. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  subject,  we  will  have  more 
to  say  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns  concerning  the 
biochemist  and  his  work. 


The  Fight  on  Milk  Compounds 

HE  strength  of  the  dairy  interests  politically  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  stir  up  the  legislatures  of  several  states  on 
the  subject  of  the  sale  of  milk  compounds,  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  skim  milk,  enriched  with  vegetable  fats. 
During  the  recent  legislative  season  the  manufacturers  of 
milk  compounds  had  fights  on  their  hands  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  number  of  bills  of  similar 
portent  that  were  introduced  clearly  indicating  the  de¬ 
termined  purpose  of  the  milk  producers  to  sweep  these 
compounds  from  the  market  if  possible  to  do  so.  In  only 
one  State,  Wisconsin,  did  such  a  measure  pass,  but  un. 
doubtedly  the  dairy  interests  will  repeat  their  efforts  at 
the  next  legislative  sessions.  Legislation  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  is  also  before  Congress,  where  because  of  its  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  an  issue  is  in¬ 
volved  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  State  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

The  Federal  food  act  never  contemplated  setting  up 
standards  for  foods  beyond  that  of  purity  and  honesty  in 
labeling  and  manufacture.  No  laws  were  ever  before  con¬ 
templated  to  regulate  the  diet  of  the  American  people  be¬ 
yond  providing  them  with  wholesome  foods.  In  the  case 
of  the  milk  compounds  the  issue  of  wholesomeness,  adul¬ 
teration  or  correct  or  incorrect  labeling  is  not  involved; 
the  whole  question  is  whether  a  manufacturer  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  skim  milk,  mix  with  it  cocoa- 
nut  fat,  both  wholesome  and  proper  articles  of 
diet,  and  offer  the  product  for  sale  as  a  “milk  com¬ 
pound.”  If  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  of  deception  of  the 
public  involved,  the  verdict  would  undoubtedly  be  against 
the  milk  compounds,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  compounds  to  palm 
them  off  as  anything  but  what  they  are.  They  are  not  de. 
signed  for  infant  feeding,  and  in  fact  the  label  on  at  least 
one  of  the  best-known  compounds  bears  a  special  warning 
against  feeding  to  infants.  Milk  compounds  are  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  most  widely  used  as  cooking  ingredients;  it 
is  for  this  purpose  that  they  are  primarily  made,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  food  experts  is  that,  despite  the  absence 
of  the  vitamine  A  in  cocoanut  fat,  the  combination  of  skim 
milk  and  the  fat  is  in  every  way  a  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious  product. 

As  stated  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  recent  convention  this 
sort  of  legislation  is  “a  departure  in  Federal  food  legis¬ 
lation  wholly  at  variance  from  the  existing  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  already  forbids  all  unwholesome 
and  all  improperly  branded  foods.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  most  unfair  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and 
the  millions  of  workingmen  and  other  consumers  who  seek 
to  economize  through  the  use  of  wholesome  and  cheaper 
foods.” 


Growing  in  Usefulness  by 
Leaps  and  Bounds 

"Your  publication  is  growing  in  usefulness 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  am  enclosing  my  renewal  subscription.” 

FRANK  E.  GREEN 

Manager,  Gre-Nol  Food  Products  Company 

Portland,  Ore. 
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S'  FROM 


Sweeping  Indictment  of  Trade  Commission 


Senator  Fernold  Makes  Charges,  Backed  Up  by  Complaint  of  Helvetia 

Milk  Condensing  Company 


Washington  Bureau, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

622  Albee  Building 
BROAD  indictment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
charging  that  its  activities  had  been  diverted  from 
constructive  to  destructive  lines,  was  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Fernold  of  Maine,  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  upon  the  packer  bill.  Looking  to  the  com¬ 
mission  for  advice  regarding  combinations  for  foreign 
trade,  business  men  found  that  it  failed  to  act  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  and  became  a  prosecutor  of  the  business  men,  de¬ 
clared  Senator  Fernold  during  the  debate.  “They  have 
placed  hardships  in  their  way  and  harassed  and  heckled 
them  and  made  it  so  hard  to  do  business  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  business  man  in  this  country  who  favors  any 
kind  of  Government  regulation.  The  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  expenses  of  that  com. 
mission  are  what  have  brought  this  bill  into  contempt  more 
than  anything  else.” 

The  Senator  read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  W.  T. 
Nardin,  president  of  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  detailing  some  of  the  interferences  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  offered  to  the  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  industry.  i“It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  without  seeming  to 
scold,”  wrote  Mr.  Nardin. 

“I  think  the  idea  of  the  commission  as  it  was  originally 
conceived  met  generally  with  some  approval  on  the  part 
of  business  men.  The  whole  situation  under  which  busi¬ 
ness  interests  had  to  proceed  at  their  peril  with  reference 
to  anti-trust  legislation  was  a  difficult  one.  There  was  a 
very  general  idea  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  give  some  assistance  to  people  who  wanted  to  keep 
within  the  law  and  yet  carry  on  their  business  so  as  to  best 
serve  the  public,  which  is,  after  all,  the  best  measure  of 
how  business  can  best  serve  its  own  interests. 

Won’t  Act  in  Advisory  Capacity 

“That  hope  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  realized.  The  Fed. 
eral  Trade  Commission,  I  understand,  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  itself  to  act  in  any  advisory  capacity.  It 
has  taken  the  position  with  regard  to  its  activities  that 
business  men  must  proceed  at  their  peril.  It  has  aggra¬ 
vated  rather  than  improved  the  situation,  in  that  it  has 
undertaken  to  exercise  a  more  general  regulation  than  any 
statutory  provision  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  contemplated.  It  has  contended  that 
under  section  5  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
power  to  say  that  any  activity  by  business  concerns  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  This  position 
has  several  times  been  denied  by  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal. 

“It  seems,  however,  rather  slow  to  discard  the  exercise 
of  such  control.  In  1918  the  commission  filed  a  complaint 
against  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company,  charging  it 
with  the  practice  of  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  guaranteed  its  prices  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  against  its  own  subsequent  price  decline. 

“In  the  evaporated  milk  business  each  packer  of  evap¬ 
orated  milk  who  has  an  established  brand  sold  generally 
in  the  markets,  announces  from  time  to  time  its  selling 
price.  The  Helvetia  Company  follows  this  practice.  It 
publishes  prices  from  time  to  time  in  the  jobbing  trade, 
and  those  prices  are  uniform  within  given  territories  to  all 
jobbers  in  those  territories.  The  effect  of  this  guaranty  is 
that  on  goods  sold  today  at,  let  us  say,  $5  per  case,  the 
jobber  is  protected  on  any  stocks  he  may  have  on  hand 
if  the  price  of  the  Helvetia  Company  two  weeks  from  today 
should  be  declined  to  $4.50  per  case.  On  such  stock  as  the 
jobber  had  in  his  warehouse  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  de¬ 
cline  we  would  pay  him  a  rebate  of  50  cents  per  case. 

“This  practice  had  been  under  investigation  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
the  time  the  complaint  was  filed  against  this  company.  The 
investigators  for  the  commission  had  the  matter  in  charge. 
The  attorneys  for  the  commission  and  the  economists  for 
the  commission  have  admitted  that  they  had  no  evidence 
that  the  Helvetia  Company  had  used  this  practice  in  any 
way  different  from  what  it  had  been  used  by  all  other 
companies  engaged  in  this  line  of  business.  It  was  a  gen. 
eral  practice  followed  by  everybody  packing  canned  milk. 
The  practice  had  prevailed  for  more  than  30  years.” 

Criticizes  Method  of  Investigating 

Mr.  Nardin  criticized  the  manner  in  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  conducted  its  investigations.  A  questionnaire  sent  out 
in  1916  regarding  this  practice  brought  many  replies  in 
favor  of  its  suppression.  The  hearing  on  the  milk  com¬ 
plaint  in  1919  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  some  of 
these  letters,  despite  the  fact  that  since  1916  many  of  the 
concerns  then  favoring  elimination  of  price  guarantees  had 
changed  their  opinion.  In  at  least  one  instance,  the  writer 
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of  such  a  letter  was  subpoenaed  to  testify  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  case  against  the  Helvetia  Company,  but  when 
he  advised  the  commission  that  he  had  changed  his  opin- 
ion  and  now  favored  the  practice  he  was  sent  back  home 

So-called  economists  employed  by  the  commission  were 
also  scored,  the  letter  making  special  reference  to  a  Dr. 
Kemper  Simpson.  Examination  developed  that  this  man 
was  26  years  of  age,  had  been  out  of  college  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  had  never  been  employed  in  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  or,  in  fact,  in  any  industry,  and  who  proffered  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing  many  opinions  on  points  regarding  which 
he  had  no  experience  and  which  were  controverted  by  direct 
testimony  of  a  number  of  experienced  business  men. 

The  attitude  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Nardin  charged,  is 
that  they  must  maintain  a  complaint  once  it  is  filed.  “It 
does  not  require  legal  training  or  experience  to  enable  one 
to  see  how  unfortunate  the  situation  is  when  the  body 
which  is  to  sit  in  judgment  becomes  also  the  prosecutor  in 
the  case,’’  he  continued.  “It  is  as  if  a  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  was  to  pass  finally  on  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
accused. 

“The  whole  story  may  be  summed  up  in  this:  The  com¬ 
mission  filed  a  complaint  against  us  on  what  they  called 
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an  economic  question.  No  lawyer  for  the  commission,  nor 
for  any  respondent,  has  ever  contended  that  there  was  any 
legal  point  involved.  We  have  been  put  to  the  time  and 
expense  of  taking  nearly  2,000  pages  of  testimony,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  'No  court  would  ever  sustain  a  finding  that 
unfair  competition  had  been  practiced  by  any  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  engaged  in  packing  evaporated  milk  when  all  have 
followed  exactly  the  same  practice  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
An  investigating  body  approaching  the  problem  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  investigation  must  long  since  have  discovered 
that  the  whole  subject  was  a  matter  outside  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  jurisdiction,  but  the  employees  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  commission  itself,  having  filed  a  complaint, 
now  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  finding  that  some  wrong 
has  been  committed.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  unbiased 
person,  with  any  conception  of  the  problems  of  business, 
must  concede  that  it  is  intolerable  to  have  business  under 
the  attempted  supervision  of  a  body  which  proceeds  in  the 
spirit  of  prosecution  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  observes  no  legal  rules  or  legal  limitations, 
which  recognizes  none  of  the  limitations  of  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  which  once  having  filed  a  complaint  feels  that 
it  must  justify  its  former  action  by  finding  that  wrong  has 
been  done.” 


Few  Food  Products  on  Free  List 

New  Tariff  Bill  Fixes  Duties  on  Nearly  All  Edible  Imports 


VERY  few  food  products  appear  in  the  free  list  of  the 
new  tariff  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  June  29  following  six  months’  work  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Foods  and  food  products  are 
materially  affected  by  the  measure,  not  only  as  regards  the 
dutiable  features  but  also  as  influenced  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  basing  of  duties  on 
American  valuations  and  the  application  of  duties  to  goods 
in  warehouses  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  measure  will 
materially  affect  the  industry. 

Section  318  of  the  special  features  provides  that  the  new 
rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imported  merchandise  are  to  be 
assessed  against  all  warehoused  goods  on  withdrawal,  even 
though  brought  into  the  country  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  law.  The  text  of  this  provision  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  318 — That  on  and  after  the  day  when  this  Act  shall 
go  into  effect  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  previously 
imported,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made,  and  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  previously  entered  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  warehousing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery 
to  the  importer  or  his  agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  and  to  no  other 
duty  upon  the  entry  or  the  withdrawal  thereof:  Provided, 
That  when  duties  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchan¬ 
dise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse, 
said  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight 
of  such  merchanise  at  the  time  of  its  entry. 

Drawback  Provisions  Continued 

The  drawback  provisions  of  former  tariff  laws,  returning 
to  exporters  all  duties,  less  one  per  cent,  paid  on  imported 
articles,  raw  materials,  etc.,  which  become  component  parts 
s)f  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  exported,  are  continued  in 
the  new  bill.  It  is  provided  “that  upon  the  exportation 
of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported  merchandise  or  ma¬ 
terials  upon  which  customs  duties  have  been  paid,  the 
full  amount  of  such  duties  paid  upon  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  the  ex¬ 
ported  product,  less  one  per  cent  of  such  duties,  shall  be 
refunded  as  drawback.” 

Provisions  for  reciprocal  agreements  as  to  duty  with 
countries  giving  special  concessions  to  American  products, 


as  well  as  for  retaliatory  action  against  countries  discrim¬ 
inating  against  imports  from  the  United  States,  are  included 
in  the  new  bill.  The  President  is  given  authority  to  make 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries  reducing  the 
duties  on  imports  of  goods  from  a  nation,  or  placing  them 
on  the  free  list,  provided  similar  action  is  accorded  im¬ 
ports  of  American  goods  into  the  foreign  country,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

The  bill  also  empowers  the  President  to  impose  a  duty 
on  the  goods  of  any  country  equal  to  that  levied  by  that 
nation  on  American  exports  and  to  suspend  the  provisions 
of  the  tariff  bill  for  this  purpose. 

Assessments  upon  American  Valuations 

The  assessment  of  all  duties  upon  the  American  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  imported  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
measure  and  is  provided  for  under  section  402,  dealing 
with  value,  as  follows: 

Sec.  402 — Value.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  word  “value”  wherever  used  in  this  act  or  in  any  other 
law  relating  to  the  appraisement  or  the  classification  of 
imported  merchandise  shall  mean  the  price  on  the  date  of 
exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise  at  which  com¬ 
parable  and  competitive  products  of  the  United  States  were 
ordinarily  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  whole¬ 
sale  quantities  and  in  the  customary  wrappings,  coverings 
and  containers,  whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  to  all 
purchasers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  including  all 
costs,  charges  and  expenses  in  the  principal  market  or 
markets  of  the  United  States;  or,  when  such  value  can  not 
be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraising  officer, 
shall  mean  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  on  said 
date  for  sale  (whether  or  not  there  shall  be  an  actual  sale), 
for  consumption  or  use  in  the  United  States  in  its  condition, 
including  wrappings,  coverings  and  containers,  whether 
holding  liquids  or  solids,  as  imported. 

In  determining  the  value  for  sale,  appraising  officers 
may  take  into  consideration,  among  other  matters,  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  or  cost  of  production  of  comparable  products  of 
the  United  States  and  of  articles  made  therefrom  or  from 
like  imported  materials,  not  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quan¬ 
tities  or  not  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  or  not  sold  at  all,  and  the 
selling  price  in  the  United  States  of  comparabe  imports,  or 
the  selling  price  or  market  value  or  cost  of  production  of 
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the  imported  merchandise  in  the  foreign  country,  and  may 
exclude  or  include  all  or  any  costs,  charges  and  expenses, 
including  duties,  and  also  profits  and  commission,  if  any, 
keeping  always  in  mind  the  legislative  intention  that  duties 
ad  valorem  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  imported  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  No  pre¬ 
tended  sale  or  offer  for  sale,  and  no  sale  or  offer  for  sale 
tending  to  establish  a  fictitious  market,  shall  be  held  to 
establish  value  as  herein  defined;  nor  shall  a  value  substan¬ 
tially  raised  or  lowered  at  the  time  of  exportation  otherwise 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  be  deemed  to  be  such 
value. 

Sec.  403 — (Purchased — Imported  merchandise  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  have  been  “purchased”  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  when  the  price  or  amount  to  be  paid 
or  remitted  therefor  by  a  person  in  the  United  States  to  a 
person  in  a  foreign  country  or  to  his  agent  or  representative 
in  the  United  States  was  fixed,  agreed  upon,  or  determined 
at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  the  exportation  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  whether  the  merchandise  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
purchaser  or  to  an  agent  of  the  seller  or  to  the  seller’s 
branch  house  in  the  United  States  for  delivery. 

Sec.  404 — Otherwise  than  by  Purchase.  Merchandise 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  have  been  imported  otherwise 
than  by  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  if,  and 
when,  the  same  is  shipped  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  without  a  price  or  consideration  paid  or  to  be 
paid  or  remitted  by  a  person  in  the  United  States  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  foreign  country  or  to  his  agent  or  representative 
in  the  United  States  having  been  fixed,  agreed  upon,  or 
determined  prior  to  such  shipment. 

A  feature  of  the  measure  is  the  number  of  the  schedules 
instead  of  lettering  them  as  in  the  past.  Food  products  are 
dealt  with  in  Schedules  5  (sugar  and  molasses),  7  (agri¬ 
cultural  products)  and  8  (wines  and  liquors).  In  addition 
there  are  scattered  in  various  other  schedules  sections  af¬ 
fecting  the  industry,  such  as  containers,  metal  bottle  caps, 
etc. 

Following  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  dealing  with 
food  products: 

Par.  38.  Flavoring  extracts  and  natural  or  synthetic  frm* 
flavors,  fruit  esters,  oils,  and  essences,  all  the  foregoing 
not  containing  alcohol,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  2  5 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  87.  Vanilla  beans,  30  cents  per  pound;  tonka  Deans, 
25  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  387.  Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and 
sprinkler  tops,  if  not  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered, 
enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed  in  color, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  decorated  colored,  waxed, 
lacquered,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,  or  em¬ 
bossed  in  color,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  409.  Casks,  barrels  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar- 
box  shooks,  and  packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box 
shooks,  of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for,  15  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  410.  Boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruit,  shaddocks  or  pomelos, 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood, 
so  called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  of  orange 
and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks, 
may  be  reimported  in  completed  form,  filled  with  oranges 
and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate 
imposed  on’  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Par.  501.  Sugars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice, 
melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  seventy-five 
sugar  degrees,  and  all  mixtures  containing  sugar  and  water, 
testing  by  the  polariscope  above  fifty  sugar  degrees  and 
not  above  seventy-five  sugar  degrees,  1  16-100  cents  per 
pound,  and  for  each  additional  sugar  degree  shown  by 
the  polariscopic  test,  four  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion. 

Par.  502.  Any  person  manufacturing  or  refining  in  the 
United  States  sugar,  testing  by  the  polariscope  over  ninety- 
nine  degrees,  produced  from  beet  or  cane  grown  in  the 
continental  United  States,  shall  for  each  pound  so  manu¬ 
factured  or  refined  during  any  month  in  any  State,  Territory 
cr  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  permitted  to  import,  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  nine  months  after  the  last 


day  of  such  month  (for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  manu¬ 
factured  or  refined  by  him  in  such  State,  Territory  or 
District),  two  pounds  of  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope 
not  above  ninety-six  degrees,  at  three-fourths  of  the  rate 
of  duty  to  which  such  sugar  would  otherwise  be  subject. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  all  regulations 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  paragraph,  including 
the  taking  of  bonds  to  secure  compliance  with  its  provi- 
sions. 

(Par.  503.  Molasses  and  sirups  testing  not  above  48  per 
centum  total  sugars,  1  cent  per  gallon;  testing  above  48 
per  centum  total  sugars,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  one- 
thousandths  of  1  cent  additional  for  each  per  centum  of 
total  sugars  and  fractions  of  a  per  centum  in  proportion. 

Par.  504.  Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  4  cents  per 
pound;  dextrose  testing  not  above  99.7  per  centum  and 
dextrose  sirup,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound.  Sugar  cane  in  its 
natural  state,  or  unmanufactured,  $1  per  ton  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds;  sugar  contained  in  dried  sugar  cane,  or  in 
sugar  cane  in  any  other  than  its  natural  state,  7  5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  manufactured 
sugar  of  like  polariscopic  test. 

Par.  505.  Adonite,  arabinose,  dulcite,  galactose,  inosite, 
inulin,  levlulose,  mannite,  d-talose,  d-tagatose,  ribose,  meli- 
biose,  dextrose  testing  above  99.7  per  centum,  mannose, 
melitzitose,  raffinose,  rhamnose,  salicin,  sorbite,  xylose,  and 
other  of  the  higher  saccharides  required  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  506.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially 
provided  for,  and  on  sugar  after  being  refined,  when  tinc¬ 
tured,  colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate 
coverings  other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  shall  be  included  in  the  dutiable  weight  and  the  value 
of  the  merchandise. 

Par.  705.  Extract  of  meat,  including  fluid,  15  cents 
per  pound. 

Par.  706.  Sausage  casings,  weasands,  intestines,  blad¬ 
ders,  tendons  and  integuments,  not  specially  provided  for; 
meats,  fresh,  prepared,  or  preserved,  not  specially  provided 
for,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  that  no  meats 
of  any  kind  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  unless 
the  same  is  healthful,  wholesome  and  fit  for  human  food 
and  contains  no  dye,  chemical,  preservative  or  ingredi¬ 
ent  which  renders  the  same  unhealthful,  unwholesome, 
or  unfit  for  human  food,  and  unless  the  same  also  complies 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  that,  after  entry  into  the  United  States 
in  compliance  with  said  rules  and  regulations,  said  meats 
shall  be  deemed  and  treated  as  domestic  meats  within  the 
meaning  of  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty-fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
674),  commonly  called  the  “Meat  Inspection  Amendment,” 
and  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty-fourth  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  7  68),  commonly  called  the  “Food  and  Drugs 
Act,”  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and  hereby 
is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  provision,  and  that  in  such  rules  and 
regulations  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  all  such  meats 
offered  for  entry  and  refused  admission  into  the  United 
States  unless  the  same  be  exported  by  the  consignee  within 
the  time  fixed  therefor  in  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Par.  7  07.  Milk,  fresh,  1  cent  per  gallon;  sour  milk  and 
buttermilk,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  gallon;  cream,  having 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gallon; 
having  30  per  centum  or  more  of  butter  fat,  10  cents  per 
gallon. 

Par.  7  08.  Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated:  In  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  containers,  unsweetened,  1  cent  per  pound; 
sweetened,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  1  3-8  cents  per 
pound;  whole  milk  powder,  3  cents  per  pound;  cream  pow¬ 
der,  8  cents  per  pound;  and  skimmed  milk  powder,  1  1-2 
cents  per  pound;  malted  milk,  and  compounds  of  or  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  milk  or  cream,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  709.  Butter,  8  cents  per  pound;  oleomargarine,  8 
cents  per  pound. 

iPar.  710.  Cheese,  valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per  pound; 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cheese  substitutes,  5  cents  per 
pound. 

P'ar.  711.  Birds,  live;  Poultry,  2  cents  per  pound;  all 
other,  valued  at  $5  or  less  each,  50  cents  each;  valued  at 
more  than  $5  each,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Par.  712.  Birds,  dead,  dressed  or  undressed:  Poultry,  4 
cents  per  pound;  all  other,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
the  foregoing,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner  and 
not  specially  provided  for,  22  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  713.  Eggs  of  poultry,  in  the  shell,  6  cents  per  dozen; 
whole  eggs,  egg  yolk,  and  egg  albumen,  frozen  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially  provided  for, 

4  cents  per  pound;  dried  whole  eggs,  dried  egg  yolk,  and 
dried  egg  albumen,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  717.  Honey,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  718.  All  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not 
specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  719.  Salmon,  pickled,  salted,  smoked,  kippered,  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
finnan  haddie,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fish,  dried,  salted 
or  unsalted,  1  3-4  cents  per  pound;  fish,  skinned  or  boned, 
including  herring  skinned,  in  bulk,  or  in  immediate  con¬ 
tainers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  thirty  pounds 
each,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the 
immediate  container  with  the  contents. 

Par.  7  20.  Herring  and  mackerel,  pickled  or  salted, 
whether  or  not  boned,  when  in  bulk,  or  in  immediate  con¬ 
tainers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  thirty 
pounds  each,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound,  including  the  weight 
of  the  immediate  container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt. 

Par.  7  21.  Fish  (except  shellfish),  by  whatever  name 
known,  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances,  26 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  fish  (except  shellfish), 
pickled,  salted,  smoked,  kippered,  or  otherwise  prepared  or 
preserved  (except  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances), 
in  immediate  containers  weighing  with  their  contents  not 
more  than  thirty  pounds  each,  2,0  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
in  bulk  or  in  immediate  containers  weighing  with  their 
contents  more  than  thirty  pounds  each,  1  1-4  cents  per 
pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  container 
with  the  contents. 

Par.  72i2.  Crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  or  frozen,  or  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  26  per  centum  ad  va¬ 
lorem;  fish  paste  and  fish  sauce,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
caviar  and  other  fish  roe  for  food  purposes,  packed  in  ice 
or  frozen,  prepared  or  preserved,  by  the  addition  of  salt  in 
any  amount,  or  by  other  means,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  723.  Barley,  hulled  or  unhulled,  15  cents  per 
bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds;  barley  malt,  4  0  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds;  pearl  barley  and  barley  flour,  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Par.  724.  Buckwheat,  hulled  or  unhulled,  30  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds;  buckwheat  flour  and  grits,  or  groats, 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  725.  Corn  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  15 
cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds;  corn  grits,  meal  and 
flour,  and  similar  products,  30  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds.  ' 

Par.  7  26.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  noodles,  and  similar  ali¬ 
mentary  pastes,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  727.  Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  10  cents  per  bushel 
of  thirty-two  pounds;  unhulled  ground  oats,  32  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds;  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  oat  grits,  and 
similar  oat  products,  60  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Par.  7  28.  Paddy  or  rough  rice,  1  cent  per  pound;  brown 
rice  (hulls  removed),  1  1-4  cents  per  pound;  milled  rice 
(bran  removed),  2  cents  per  pound;  broken  rice,  and  rice 
meal,  flour,  polish,  and  bran,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  729.  Rye,  10  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds; 
lye  flour  and  meal,  30  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

(Par.  7  30.  Wheat,  2i5  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds; 
wheat  flour,  semolina,  crushed  or  cracked  wheat,  and  simi¬ 
lar  wheat  products  not  specially  provided  for,  50  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Par.  733.  Cereal  breakfast  foods,  and  similar  cereal 
preparations,  by  whatever  name  known,  processed  further 
than  milling,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  17  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  34.  Biscuits,  wafers,  cake,  cakes,  and  similar  baked 
articles,  and  puddings,  all  the  foregoing  by  whatever  name 
known,  whether  or  not  containing  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits, 
or  confectionery  of  any  kind,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  35.  Apples,  green  or  ripe,  25  cents  per  bushel 
of  50  pounds;  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated,  2  cents  per 
pound;  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially 
provided  for,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  36.  Bananas,  2  cents  per  bunch;  dried,  desiccated, 
or  evaporated,  and  banana  flour,  4  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Par.  7  37.  Berries,  edible,  in  their  natural  condition  or 
in  brine,  1  cent  per  pound;  dried,  desiccated,  or  evap- 
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orated,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound;  otherwise  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  centum  a« 
valorem. 

Par.  7  3  8.  Cherries,  in  their  natural  state  or  in  brine, 

1  1.2  cents  per  pound;  maraschino  cherries  and  cherries  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per  centum  ad  va¬ 
lorem. 

Par.  739.  Cider,  10  cents  per  gallon;  vinegar,  6  cents 
per  proof  gallon:  Provided,  That  the  standard  proof  for 
vinegar  shall  be  4  per  centum  by  weight  of  icetic  acid. 

Par.  7  40.  Citrons  and  citron  peel,  crude,  >jr  in  brine,  2 
cents  per  pound;  candied  or  otherwise  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served,  4  cents  per  pound;  orange  and  lemon  peel,  crude,  in 
brine,  candied,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  2  cents 
per  pound. 

Par.  741.  Figs,  fresh  or  dried,  2  cents  per  pound;  pre. 
pared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per  centum  ad  va¬ 
lorem;  dates,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  74  2.  Grapes  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  25  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  packages;  raisins,  2 
cents  per  pound;  dried  currants  and  other  dried  grapes, 

2  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  43.  Lemons,  2  cents  p^r  pound;  limes,  oranges, 
and  grapefruit,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  7  44.  Olives  in  brine,  green,  20  cents  per  gallon; 
ripe,  20  cents  per  gallon;  pitted  or  stuffed,  30  cents  per 
gallon;  dried  ripe  olives,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  45.  Peaches  and  pears,  green  or  ripe,  one-half  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated,  1  cent 
per  pound;  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  74  6.  Pineapples,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  each;  pine, 
apples,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  47.  Plums,  prunes,  and  prunelles,  green  or  ripe, 
cne-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  dried,  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially 
provided  for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  48.  (Pickled  fruits  and  uuts,  and  sauces  of  all 
kinds,  not  specially  provided  for;  comfits,  sweetmeats,  and 
all  jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  fruit  butters,  and  similar 
products,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  749.  Fruits  in  their  natural  state,  or  in  brine  dried, 
desiccated,  evaporated,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved, 
and  not  specially  provided  for,  or  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
fruits,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  for  fruits  and  berries  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  shall  include  fruits  and  berries  preserved  or  packed 
in  sugar,  or  having  sugar  added  thereto,  or  preserved  or 
packed  in  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  own  juices. 

Par.  750.  Berries  and  fruits,  of  all  kinds,  and  similar 
products,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  containing 
5  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the 
rates  provided  in  this  title  $5  per  proof  gallon  on  the  alcohol 
contained  therein:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  the  importation  of  In¬ 
toxicating  liquor  in  violation  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  in  its 
enforcement. 

Par.  7  54.  Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound; 
shelled,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  55.  Cream  or  Brazil  nuts,  1  cent  per  pound;  filbert*!, 
not  shelled,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  5  cents  per 
pound;  chestnuts,  including  marrons,  in  their’ natural  state, 
dried,  or  baked,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  prepared  or 
preserved,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound; 
pignolia  nuts,  1  cent  per  pound;  pistache  nuts,  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Par.  7  56.  Coconuts,  one-half  of  1  cent  each;  coconut  meat, 
shredded  and  desiccated,  or  similarly  prepared,  4  1-2  cents 
per  pound. 

Par.  757.  Peanuts,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound; 
shelled,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  758.  Walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  2  1-2  cents 
per  pound;  shelled,  5  cents  per  pound;  pecans,  unshelled, 
1  cent  per  pound;  shelled,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  759.  Edible  nuts,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not  specially 
provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  no  allow, 
ance  shall  be  made  for  dirt  or  other  impurities  in  nuts  of 
any  kind,  shelled  or  unshelled. 

Par.  7  60.  Oil-bearing  seeds  and  materials:  Castor  beans, 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  flaxseed,  25  cents  per  bushel 
of  fifty-six  pounds;  poppy  seed,  32  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds;  sunflower  seed,  2  cents  per  pound;  apricot  and 
peach  kernels,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  63.  Beans,  green  or  unripe,  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
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pound;  dried,  1  1-4  cents  per  pound;  in  brine,  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  764.  Sugar  beets,  80  cents  per  ton;  other  beets,  17 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  65.  Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  1  cent  per  pound; 
cowpeas,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  pound;  lentils,  2  cents 
per  pound;  lupins,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  7  66.  Mushrooms,  fresh,  or  dried  or  otherwise 
prepared  or  preserved,  33  1-3  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
truffles  fresh,  or  dried  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  7  67.  Peas,  green  or  dried,  75  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds;  peas,  split,  1  cent  per  pound;  peas,  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  68.  Onions,  7  5  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  gar. 
lie,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7  69.  White  or  Irish  potatoes,  42  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds;  dried,  dehydrated,  or  desiccated  potatoes, 
J  1-2  cents  per  poun;  potato  flour,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  77  0.  Tomatoes  in  their  natural  state,  1  cent  per 
pound;  tomato  paste,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other, 
prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  771.  Turnips,  12  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

(Phr.  772.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided, 
That  in  the  assessment  of  duties  on  vegetables  no  segrega¬ 
tion  or  allowance  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  for  foreign 
matter  or  impurities  mixed  therewith. 

Par.  773.  Vegetables,  if  cut,  sliced,  or  otherwise  reduced 
in  size,  or  if  parched  or  roasted,  or  if  pickled,  or  packed 
in  salt,  brine,  oil,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  other 
way  and  not  specially  provided  for;  soya  beans,  prepared 
or  preserved  in  any  manner;  bean  stick,  miso,  bean  cake, 
and  similar  products,  not  specially  provided  for;  soups, 
pastes,  balls,  puddings,  hash,  and  all  similar  forms,  com¬ 
posed  of  vegetables,  or  of  vegetables  and  meat  or  fish,  or 
both,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  77  6.  Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened  or  unsweet¬ 
ened,  powdered,  or  otherwise  prepared,  17  1-2  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  2  cents  per  pound;  cacao 
butter,  3  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  778.  Hay,  $4  per  ton;  straw,  $1  per  ton. 

Par.  779.  Hops,  24  cents  per  pound;  hop  extract,  $1.50 
per  pound;  lupulin,  7  5  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  780.  Spices  and  spice  seeds:  Anise  seeds,  2  cents 
per  pound;  caraway  seeds,  1  cent  per  pound;  cardamon 
seeds,-  10  cents  per  pound;  cassia,  cassia  buds,  and  cassia 
vera,  unground,  2  cents  per  pound;  ground,  5  cents  per 
pound;  cloves,  unground,  3  cents  per  pound;  ground,  6 
cents  per  pound;  clove  stems,  unground,  2  cents  per  pound; 
ground,  5  cents  per  pound;  cinnamon  and  cinnamon  chips, 
unground,  2,  cents  per  pound;  ground,  5  cents  per  pounct; 
coriander  seeds,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cummin 
seeds,  1  cent  per  pound;  curry  and  curry  powder,  2  cents 
per  pound;  fennel  seeds,  1  cent  per  pound;  ginger  root,  not 
preserved  or  candied,  unground,  2  cents  per  pound;  ground 
5  cents  per  pound;  mace,  unground,  4  cents  per  pound; 
ground,  8  cents  per  pound;  Bombay,  or  wild  mace,  un- 
ground,  18  cents  per  pound;  ground,  22  cents  per  pound; 
mustard  seeds  (whole),  1  cent  per  pound;  mustard,  ground, 
prepared  in  bottles  or  otherwise,  5  cents  per  pound;  nut- 
megs,  unground,  2  cents  per  pound;  ground,  5  cents  per 
pound;  pepper,  capsicum  or  red  pepper  or  cayenne  pepper, 
and  paprika,  unground,  2  cents  per  pound;  ground.  5  cents 
per  pound;  black  or  white  pepper,  unground,  2  cents  per 
pound;  ground,  5  cents  per  pound;  pimento  (allspice), 
unground,  1  cent  per  pound;  ground,  3  cents  per  pound; 
whole  pimentoes,  packed  in  brine  or  in  oil,  or  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  6  cents  per  pound;  sage,  un¬ 
ground,  1  cent  per  pound;  ground,  3  cents  per  pound; 
turmeric,  10  cents  per  pound;  mixed  spices  and  spice  seeds 
not  specially  provided  for,  including  all  herbs  or  herb 
leaves  in  glass  or  other  small  packages,  for  culinary  use, 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  in  all  the  fore¬ 
going  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  dirt  or  other  foreign 
matter:  Provided  further,  That  the  importation  of  pepper 
shells,  ground  or  unground,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Par.  7  81.  Teasels,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  8 — Spirits,  Wines  and  Other  Beverages 

Par.  801.  Liquers,  as  defined  in  the  National  Prohibition 
Act,  when  imported  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  Act,  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rates  hereinafter  provided 
in  this  title. 

Par.  802.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  dis. 
tilled  from  grain  or  other  materials,  cordials,  liquers,  ar¬ 


rack,  absinthe,  kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and  bitters  of  all 
kinds  containing  spirits,  and  compounds  and  preparations 
of  which  distilled  spirits  are  the  component  part  of  chief 
value  and  not  specially  provided  for,  $5  per  proof  gallon. 

Par.  803.  Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines  $6 
per  proof  gallon. 

Par.  804.  Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger 
cordial,  vermuth,  and  rice  wine  or  sake,  and  similar  bev¬ 
erages  not  specially  provided  for,  $1.25  per  gallon:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  specified  in  this 
paragraph  when  imported  containing  more  than  24  per 
centum  of  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits  and  pay  duty 
accordingly. 

'Par.  805.  Ale,  porter,  stout,  beer  and  fluid  malt  extract 
$1  per  gallon;  malt  extract,  solid  or  condensed,  60  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  806.  Cherry  juice,  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and 
all  other  fruit  juices  and  fruit  sirups,  not  specially  pro- 
'  ided  foi,  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  alcohol,  70  cents  per  gallon;  containing  one-half  of  l 
per  centum  of  alcohol,  70  cents  per  gallon  ;  containing  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol,  70  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  and  in  addition  thereto  $5  per  proof  gallon  on  the  al¬ 
cohol  contained  therein. 

Par.  8  0  i.  Ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water 
and  similar  beverages  containing  no  alcohol  and  beverl 
ages  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  al¬ 
cohol,  not  specially  provided  for,  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  808.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  nat¬ 
ural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral  waters  not 
specially  provided  for,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  809.  When  any  article  provided  for  in  this  title  is 
imported  in  bottles  or  jugs,  duty  shall  be  collected  upon 
the  bottles  or  jugs  a  one-third  the  rate  provided  on  the 
bottles  or  jugs  if  imported  empty  or  separately. 

Par.  810.  Each  and  every  gauge  or  wine  gallon  or  meas¬ 
urement  shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  gallon;  and 
the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  brandy  and  other 
spirits  or  liquors  of  any  kind  when  imported  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  the  laws  relating  to  in¬ 
ternal  revenue.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  may  authorize  the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of 
wines,  cordials,  or  other  liquors  and  fruit  juices  by  distil¬ 
lation  or  otherwise,  in  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
ascertain  such  proof  by  the  means  prescribed  by  existing 
law  or  regulations. 

Par.  811.  No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph 
802  of  this  title  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the  description 
of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  first  proof,  and 
all  imitations  of  brandy,  spirits,  or  wines  imported  by  any 
names  whatever  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
provided  for  the  genuine  articles  respectively  intended  to  be 
represented,  and  in  no  case  less  than  $5  per  gallon:  Pro- 
vided,  That  any  brandy  or  other  spirituous  or  distilled 
liquors  imported  in  any  sized  cask,  bottle,  jug,  or  other 
packages,  of  or  from  any  country,  dependency’  or  prov¬ 
ince  under  whose  laws  similar  sized  casks,  bottles,  jugs, 
or  other  packages  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  other  bever’- 
age  put  up  or  filled  in  the  United  States  are  denied  en. 
trance  into  such  country,  dependency,  or  province,  shall 
he  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Par.  813.  No  wines,  spirits,  or  other  liquors  or  articles 
provided  for  in  this  title  containing  one. half  of  1  per  centum 
or  more  of  alcohol  shall  be  imported  or  permitted  entry 
except  on  a  permit  issued  therefor  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  any  such  wines,  spirits,  or  other 
liquors  or  articles  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
State  without  a  permit  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  other  violations  of  the  customs  laws. 

Free  List 

Par.  15  48.  Cocoa,  or  cacao  beans. 

Par.  1549.  Coffee. 

Par.  1665.  Tapioca,  tapioca  flour  and  cassava. 

Par.  1667.  Tea  not  specially  provided  for,  and  tea  plants: 
Provided,  That  all  cans,  boxes,  and  other  immediate  con. 
tainers,  including  paper,  and  other  wrappings  of  tea  in 
packages  of  less  than  five  pounds  each,  and  all  interme¬ 
diate  containers  of  such  tea,  except  mats,  shall  be  dutiable 
at  the  rate  chargeable  thereon  if  imported  empty:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con. 
strued  to  repeal  or  impair  the  provisions  of  an  Act  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  impure  and 
unwholesome  tea,”  approved  March  2,  1897,  and  any  Act 
amendatory  thereof. 
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Only  45  Creameries  Make  Butter  for  Margarin 


rpHE  names  of  only  45  creameries  appear  upon  the  list 
of  establishments  whose  butter  may  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine  at  plants  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Publication  of  the  list,  which  is  issued  by  the  bureau 
once  a  year,  recently  caused  considerable  agitation  in  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper  circles,  one  newspaper  article  characteriz¬ 
ing  it  as  a  most  terrible  reflection  upon  the  creamery 
butter  industry,  and  stating  that  “out  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  butter  factories  in  the  United  States  only  forty-three 
are  looked  upon  by  the  United  States  Government  as  fit  to 
manufacture  creamery  butter  good  enough  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.” 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  the  facts 
are  that  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  butter  factories  in  the 
United  States  only  45  are  producing  butter  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  and  only  45  have  made 
application  to  thhe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the 
permit  which  must  be  secured  before  such  batter  can  be 
produced. 

The  registration  of  creameries  supplying  butter  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years.  The  first  order  dealing  with  the  subject  was  issued 
in  July,  1916,  and  required  that  all  milk  and  cream  used  in 
the  preparation  of  oleomargarine  should  be  pasteurized  and 
that  butter  used  in  its  manufacture  should  be  made  only 
from  pasteurized  products  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  following  October  an  order  was  issued  that  the  pas¬ 
teurization  of  butter  would  become  effective  July  1,  1917, 
and  in  August,  1917,  another  order  was  issued  setting  forth 
the  temperatures  which  the  bureau  would  require  for  pas¬ 
teurization. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a  modern  creamery  to 
secure  a  permit  to  sell  butter  to  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  bureau  requires  certain  equipment  for  pas¬ 
teurization  and  sets  forth  certain  sanitary  standards.  An 
affidavit  is  required  that  all  requirements  are  complied  with, 


and  an  inspector  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  see  if  this  is  so. 
If  everything  is  all  right  a  permit  is  issued.  New  affi¬ 
davits  and  inspections  are  required  each  year  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  inspections  are  made  at  unexpected  times. 

Only  ten  creameries  were  removed  from  the  list  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  last.  Removals  were  made 
for  various  causes — such  as  neglecting  to  replace  a  broken 
recording  thermometer,  failing  to  pasteurize  all  milk  and 
cream,  etc.  Sometimes  the  removal  was  made  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  one  creamery  which,  al¬ 
though  failing  to  replace  a  broken  recording  thermometer, 
was  properly  pasteurizing  its  products.  In  other  cases, 
financial  difficulties  were  the  cause  of  laxity,  resulting  m 
the  revocation  of  a  permit. 

The  small  list  of  licensed  creameries  means  nothing  so 
far  as  conditions  in  the  industry  are  concerned,  declared 
Robert  H.  Kerr,  who  has  charge  of  the  meat  inspection 
laboratories,  in  an  interview  with  the  representative  of 
The  American  Food  Journal.  While  there  is  a  percentage 
of  creameries  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  not  of 
the  best,  the  greatest  majority  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  permit  if  they  desired  one.  But  there  is  no 
object  in  securing  a  permit  unless  butter  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  use  in  oleomargarine.  And  many  of  the  plants 
producing  such  butter  are  operated  by  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  themselves.  Swift  &  Company,  for  instance, 
holding  permits  for  eighteen  creameries,  while  the  Bridge- 
man-Russell  Company  have  four,  the  Beatrice  Creamery 
Company  three,  and  the  Western  Meat  Company  have  two. 
Four  concerns,  therefore,  hold  27  of  the  4  5  permits  issued 
this  year. 

There  are  two  broad  classes  of  oleomargarine,  one  made 
entirely  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  the  other  containing 
animal  fats.  Both  require  the  use  of  some  15  per  cent  of 
real  butter.  While  oleomargarine  having  animal  fats  is 
strictly  supervised  in  manufacture,  the  vegetable  fat  mar¬ 
garine,  made  from  cocoanut  fats,  for  instance,  comes  under 
the  pure  food  law  and  while  the  product  must  comply 
with  that  law  there  is  no  inspection  of  plants. 


Bill  to  Regulate  Canned  Milk  Industries 


REGULATION  of  the  canned  milk  industry  and  taxes 
upon  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  evaporated  milks 
are  sought  by  Representative  Beck,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  in  the  House  and  which  is  new 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  bill  defines  condensed,  evaporated  or  concentrated 
milk  to  be  the  product  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  water  from  whole,  fresh,  clean, 
lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  one 
or  more  healthy  cows  properly  fed  and  kept,  and  con¬ 
tains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  2  6.15 
per  cent  of  total  solids  and  not  less  than  eight  per  cent 
of  milk  fat.  Such  milks,  sweetened,  shall  be  as  above  to 
which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added  and  shall  contain, 
all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  28  per  cent 
of  total  milk  solids  and  eight  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  “Filled” 
milks  are  defined  as  those  from  which  the  milk  fat  has 
been  removed  and  for  which  other  fat  has  been  substituted. 

Section  2  of  the  measure  provides  that  manufacturers  of 
evaporated  filled  milk  shall  pay  $1,500  for  each  factory 
per  annum,  and  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  who 
manufactures  evaporated  filled  milk  or  sweetened  evap¬ 
orated  filled  milk  for  sale  shall  be  deemed  a  manufacturer. 
Wholesale  dealers  in  evaporated  milks  shall  pay  $750  per 
annum,  but  any  manufacturer  who  sells  only  milks  of  his 


own  production  in  the  original  package  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  wholesaler  on  account  of  such  sales. 

Retail  dealers  in  evaporated  milks  shall  pay  $12  per 
annum.  All  these  taxes  are  to  be  due  on  July  1.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  fail  to  pay  the  special  tax  shall,  besides  being 
liable  to  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,200 
nor  more  than  $5,000;  wholesalers  failing  to  pay  the  tax 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $5,000,  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500.  Manufacturers 
would  be  required  to  file  such  notices,  inventories  and 
bonds,  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  of  ma. 
terials  and  products,  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such  num¬ 
ber  to  his  factor  as  the  Commissioer  of  Internal  Revenue 
may  require.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  is  to  be  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  may  be  as  much  more  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  may  deem  necessary.  The  measure  also  provides 
the  manner  in  which  evaporated  milk  shall  be  packed  and 
the  packages  marked. 

In  addition  to  the  special  taxes  Mr.  Beck  would  levy  a 
tax  of  3  1-2  cents  per  pound  upon  all  evaporated  milk  man¬ 
ufactured,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  Imported  evap¬ 
orated  milk  would  be  assessed,  in  addition  to  any  import 
duty  imposed,  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  15  cents  per 
pound. 

The  bill,  in  enacted  into  law,  would  become  effective 
90  days  after  its  passage,  and  all  evaporated  milk  then  in 
stock  wrould  be  deemed  taxable. 


Margarin  Manufacturers  Plan  Publicity 


Need  for  Educational  Campaign  to  Remove  Ignorance  and  Prejudice 

from  Public  Mind,  Emphasized  at  Convention 


CHARGES  that  95  per  cent  of  the  butter  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  made  from  rancid  cream  neutralized 
with  lime  water  were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Independent  Margarin  Manufacturers  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  June  30  and  July  31  by  E.  P.  Kelly  of  Colum- 
bus,  Ohio,  newly  elected  president  of  the  institute. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  institute,  charged  that  the 
margarin  industry  is  menaced  by  “insidious  propaganda, 
which  he  said  was  due  to  “selfish  agricultural  class  in¬ 
terest.”  Mr.  Abbott  declared  that  many  untruths  are  being 
circulated  about  margarin  and  advocated  the  bringing  of 
libel  suits  against  publications  which  falsely  attack  the 
product. 

There  was  discussion  of  the  need  of  an  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  exist  regarding  margaiin. 
No  definite  plan  was  outlined. 

Prejudices  against  Margarin 

E.  S.  Mapp  of  William  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  Chicago,  read  a 
paper  on  “Prejudices  Existing  in  the  Minds  of  the  Public 
against  Margarin.”  He  referred  to  numerous  conversations 
with  consumers  in  his  thirty  years  of  experience  in  the 
margarin  business  to  show  that  the  minds  of  many  had  been 
poisoned  with  continuous  falsehoods  &,bout  margarin  in  the 
form  of  “the  most  insidious  propaganda  ever  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man.”  Some  of  those  who  do  not  know  what 
margarin  is  are  ashamed  to  let  their  neighbors  know  they 
use  it,  he  said.  Those  who  do  know  what  it  is  use  it  openly 
and  as  a  matter  of  preference  and  safety.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Mapp  quoted  the  remarks  of  the  late  Justice  Field 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  rendering  an  opinion  on  the 
margarin  laws  of  Pennsylvania  as  follows: 

“Upon  first  impression  one  would  suppose  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  congratulation  on  the  part  of  the  State  that 
in  the  progress  of  science  a  means  had  been  discovered 
by  which  a  new  article  of  food  could  be  produced,  equally 
healthy  and  nutritious  and  less  expensive  than  one  already 
existing  and  for  which  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
Thanks  and  rewards  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  return 
for  such  a  discovery  and  the  increase  of  the  article  thereby 
encouraged.  But  not  so  thought  the  Legislature  of  Penn, 
sylvania.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  gift  of  life  was 
accompanied  with  the  right  to  seek  and  produce  food  by 
which  life  can  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  in  all  ways  not 
encroaching  upon  the  equal  rights  of  others.  The  right  to 
procure  healthy  and  nutritious  food,  by  which  life  may  be 
preserved  and  enjoyed,  and  to  manufacture  it  is  among 
these  inalienable  rights  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  State 
can  give,  and  no  State  can  take  away  except  in  punishment 
for  crime.  It  is  involved  in  the  right  to  pursue  one  s  hap¬ 
piness.” 

H.  P.  Trevithick,  chief  chemist,  New  York  Produce  Ex. 
change,  read  a  paper  on  “Chemistry  and  its  Relation  to 
Margarin  Manufacture.”  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  edible  oils  and  margarin  industries  and 
the  part  played  in  the  same  by  the  science  of  chemistry.  He 
outlined  the  fine  points  of  the  fundamental  principles  or 
the  science  of  refining  of  edible  oils  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  purchasing  oils  on  sample,  the  sample  being 
deposited  with  a  commercial  oil  chemist  to  check  deliveries. 

James  A.  Flagg  of  the  Sweet-Nut  Butter  Company,  Ja¬ 
maica  Plains,  Mass.,  delivered  an  address  on  “A  Vital  Need 
of  the  Margarin  Industry.”  His  address  related  chiefly  to 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  margarin  and  what  the 
industry  should  do  to  bring  the  public  to  a  correct  under¬ 


standing  of  what  margarin  is — its  composition,  food  value 
and  method  of  manufacture. 

A.  W.  Krebs  of  the  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  spoke  on  the  origin  and  production  of  cocoanut  oil. 
He  emphasized  the  danger  of  oil  refining  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  snow  white  and  perfectly  neutral  product.  These 
properties  are  sometimes  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  should  not  be  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
oil  for  margarin  manufacture. 

Co-operative  Advertising 

R.  W.  Levenhagen  of  the  Glidden  Nut  Butter  Company, 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  “Co-operative  Advertising”  in 
which  he  discussed  the  basic  principles  of  all  successful  co¬ 
operative  commodity  advertising.  He  said:  “Margarin  ha» 
quality  and  its  sale  can  be  constantly  increased  by  -telling 
the  public  all  about  it,  its  composition,  food  value  and 
supervision  and  control  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  in¬ 
sures  it  to  be  a  product  of  unquestioned  purity  and  whole¬ 
someness.  Precedent  gives  us  some  splendid  examples  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  other  products  that  were 
at  first  regarded  as  substitutes,  but  through  the  intelligent 
handling  of  advertising  and  sales  campaigns  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines,  built  up  a  reputation  for  themselves  that  leaves 
no  question  regarding  their  legitimate  right  to  command 
a  constant  and  ever  increasing  trade.” 

W.  L.  Ephlin  of  the  Ed.  S.  Vail  Butterine  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  made  a  strong  plea  for  reform  in  salesmanship  meth¬ 
ods,  condemning  the  practice  of  consigning  margarin  to 
dealers  to  be  sold  or  returned  to  the  manufacturer  as  it 
suits  his  convenience. 

W.  C.  Kirk,  assistant  counsel  of  Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  “Laws  Affecting  Margarin.” 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  the  first  states  to  enact 
oleomargarine  laws,  both  of  which  were  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures.  Apparently  these  States  regarded  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  as  insufficient  because  in  1885  both  States  enacted 
laws  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  In  due  course  cases  were  brought  under 
such  statutes  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  up¬ 
held  the  statutes  while  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
held  such  laws  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  some  ten  years  later  again  called 
upon  to  review  an  oleomargarine  case  in  Pennsylvania  in 
which  an  interstate  question  was  raised.  By  this  time  the 
wholesomeness  of  margarin  had  been  conceded  and  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  a  State 
could  not  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
nig  the  importation  and  first  sale  of  a  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

Mr.  Kirk  said  further: 

Keep  Industry  Free  from  Criticism 

“If  any  moral  can  be  drawn  from  a  sketch  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  laws  and  cases  arising  thereunder,  it  would  seem 
that  the  industry  should  be  kept  as  free  from  criticism 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  as  possible.  The  early  cases  refer 
to  the  product  as  ‘oleomargarine,’  ‘butterine,’  etc.,  and  it 
is  apparent,  from  a  review  of  them,  that  there  was  a  basis 
for  claims  of  fraud  in  years  gone  by.  It  does  not  take 
very  much  to  enable  the  opponents  of  oleomargarine  to 
make  such  charges,  and  I  recommend  that  the  name  ‘oleo- 
margine’  or  ‘margarin’  be  used  exclusively  as  a  designation 
of  the  product  instead  of  the  word  ‘buttei'ine,’  or  any  name 
with  butter  as  a  part  of  it.  Likewise,  I  think  that  the 
advertising  given  oleomargarine  should  go  to  the  merits  of 
the  product  itself  rather  than  to  allege  that  it  is  a  substitute 
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for  butter  or  even  to  make  a  comparison  with  butter.  Oleo¬ 
margarine,  as  a  product  of  merit  has  stood  the  test  of 
much  hostile  legilsation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
he  better  to  treat  it  as  a  definite  product  rather  than  a 
substitute  for  any  other  article.  I  believe  if  the  laws  and 
court  decisions  in  the  past  are  any  guide,  that  you,  as 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  oleomargarine,  can  escape 
much  criticism  and  probably  hostile  legislation  by  keeping 
oleomargarine  dissociated  with  butter  as  much  as  possible. 

“For  the  past  decade  or  more  the  color  element  has  been 
the  chief  basis  of  attack.  In  other  words,  the  dairymen 
cay  that  a  yelllow  color  is  the  badge  of  creamery  butter, 
and  that  no  product  should  be  allowed  to  parade  under  the 
banner  of  another,  so  that  deception  might  be  possible. 

“The  so-called  nut  margarines,  which  are  paper  white  In 
color,  are  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the  opponents  of 
such  products  are  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  color  field 
to  look  for  grounds  of  attack.  A  question  of  nutrition  has 
been  raised  and  the  elusive  vitamine  is  being  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  these  days.  It  is  claimed  that  butter  is  rich  in  such 
growing  products,  while  oleomargarine  contains  few,  if  any, 
of  them. 

“No  doubt  many  of  the  most  popular  foods  contain  few 
vitamines,  so  it  is  hard  to  perceive  how  the  issue  could 
ever  be  made  the  ground  for  prohibitory  legislation,  or 
have  any  effect  on  the  final  bulwarks  of  the  honest  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  food  products — the  courts. 

“I  believe  in  advertising  your  product  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  make  its  value  appear  dependent  in  any 
manner  upon  butter — simply  treat  it  as  an  ideal  spread  for 
bread. 

“Legislation  different  from  anything  yet  enacted  may  be 
devised,  but  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  decisions,  it 
is  apparent  that  unless  fraud  or  deception  can  be  shown 
or  logically  inferred  there  is  little  ground  for  fear.” 

Address  by  E.  S.  La  Bart 

Edward  S.  La  Bart,  advertising  manager  of  Wilson  & 
Company,  who  talked  on  “The  Outlook  and  Means  of  In¬ 
creasing  Oleomargarine  Business”  stated  that  in  spite  of 
splendid  selling  organizations,  well  throughout  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  and  the  excellent  products  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  American  public,  it  must  still  be  conceded 
that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  among  all  of 
of  those  factors  which  have  for  their  object  the  increased 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

He  brought  out  that  there  had  been  no  cooperation  in  the 
industry,  each  individual  pulling  against  the  other,  with 
the  industry  standing  by  merely  watching  but  not  assist¬ 
ing.  He  deplored  the  lack  of  a  common  ground  for  work¬ 
ing  out  important  problems,  and  suggested  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  an  association  in  which  all  members  and 
all  elements  would  contrive  to  bend  their  efforts  towards 
selling  their  own  product  by  boosting  its  qualities  and 
values  rather  than  selling  it  by  comparison  with  other 
products. 

Mr.  La  Bart  indicated  how  the  association  of  margarin 
manufacturers  would  be  in  a  position  to  help  individuals 
and  each  other  as  well,  and  that  a  bigger  and  broader 
vision  of  business  meant  looking  upon  the  pther  fellow  as 
a  part  of  a  whole,  whose  success  or  failure  meant  a  lot 
the  industry. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  the  business  Mr.  La  Bart 
said  that  it  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  industry  could  become  as  large  and  as 
prosperous  as  those  who  guided  its  destiny  wished  to  make 
it. 

“We  must  throw  ourseves  into  all  of  our  work  with  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  enthusiasm,”  he  concluded, 
“and  strip  all  of  our  motives  and  ideas  of  selfishness  and 
supplant  service  and  better  ideals  for  such  things  that  in 
the  past  worked  against  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us.” 

Those  in  Attendance 

The  following  were  in  attendance  at  the  convention: 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Institute  of  Independent  Margarin  Manu- 
facturers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


July,  1921 

A.  E.  Eckerson,  Holland  Butterine  Company  Jersey  City 
N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lewis,  India  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  F.  W.  St  John,  Worcester  Salt  Co,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arthur  D.  Holmes,  E  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Woods, 
town,  N.  Y. 

R.  R.  Wason,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  M.  Hale,  Blanton  Company,  Philadelphia. 

O.  S.  Martin,  John  F.  Jelke  Company,  New  York  City. 

T.  H.  Eckerson,  Holland  Butterine  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
A.  P.  Lee,  India  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia. 

James  A.  Flagg,  Sweet  Nut  Butter  Company,  Boston. 

W.  C.  Potter,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 

N.  A.  Dubois,  Sweet  Nut  Butter  Company,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

H.  H.  Sims,  Blanton  Company,  St.  Louis. 

H.  R.  Hamilton,  Glidden  Nut  Butter  Company,  Chicago. 

M.  J.  Browne,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Distributing  Company, 
Cincinnati. 

R.  W.  Levenhagen,  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland. 

William  G.  Mintzer,  Philadelphia. 

T.  Willard  Ready,  Niles,  Mich. 

E.  A.  Stevenson,  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Charles  Doering,  Jr.,  C.  Doering  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Ephlin,  Ed.  S.  Vail  Butterine  Company,  Chicago. 

N.  F.  O’Dea,  Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.  ' 

A.  W.  Madsen,  National  Carton  Company,  Joliet,  Ill. 

W.  E.  Eberst,  Capital  City  Products  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Adolf  W.  Krebs,  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company,  Boonton, 
N.  J. 

Earl  Ryan,  Earl  Ryan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Henry  H.  Kamsler,  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 

J.  T.  Emery,  The  American  Food  Journal,  New  York  City. 
H.  M.  Brooks,  William  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

John  L.  Puterbaugh,  Trinity  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Wm.  J.  Witler,  Missouri  Butterine  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Walter  C  Kirk,  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 

David  A.  Blanton,  Blanton  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  McLaughlin,  Capital  City  Products  Company,  Co. 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  Bruerd,  Capital  City  Products  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Edmund  F.  Smith,  Seydel  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A.  Giessing,  Palmine  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

J.  M.  Wadd,  Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Howard  J.  Rohan,  Churngold  Corporation,  Cincinnati, 

E.  S.  Mapp,  William  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
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The  Yitamine  Doctrine  and  the  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Industry 

Claims  of  Dairy  Industry  that  Quart  of  Milk  a  Day  ”  is  Required 

in  Human  Diet  is  Disputed 

By  WILLIAM  D.  RICHARDSON 

Chief  Chemist,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago 


IT  is  interesting  that  among  the  scientific  achievements 
of  recent  years  three  appear  to  have  captured  the  pub- 
lie  interest.  The  first  is  radium  and  radio-activity,  the 
second  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity,  and  the  third  the 
doctrine  of  vitamines.  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  my 
task  is  to  expound  the  simplest  of  the  three  and  to  have 
for  an  audience  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  food 
product  which  has  been  prominently  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  numerous  discussions  of  the  accessory  food  fac- 
tors  and  hence  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  developing  an  exposition 
or  argument,  I  intend  to  state  my  general  conclusion  at 
the  outset  and  afterward  to  give  my  reasons  during  the 
course  of  the  address.  Briefly  that  conclusion  is,  that  given 
an  ordinary,  every-day,  reasonably  well  balanced  diet  for 
the  average  man,  woman  or  child,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  from  the  dietary  standpoint  whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  eats  oleomargarine  or  butter,  and  the  one  which  he 
chooses  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  preference  or  economy. 
With  such  a  diet  he  may  choose  to  eat  one  or  the  other  or 
neither  without  any  appreciable  influence  on  his  growth, 
health  or  strength  or  his  physical  or  mental  energy.  His 
diet  usually  is  and  should  be  so  balanced  and  varied  that 
he  is  not  dependent  on  the  small  quantity  of  fat  which  is 
spread  on  bread  to  make  it  palatable,  for  his  fat  soluble 
A  vitamine  supply. 

Oleomargarine  Used  Since  1S69 
Oleomargarine  has  been  an  established  article  in  the 
diet  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  re- 
searches  of  Hippolyte  Mege  in  1869  at  the  Royal  Farm 
at  Vincennes,  France,  developed  the  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  for  which  he  received  the  prize  offered  by  Napoleon 
Third  for  the  best  substitute  for  butter.  His  problem  was, 
first  to  produce  a  product  which  would  be  cheaper  than 
butter,  because  the  consumption  of  the  latter  had  over- 
reached  the  production,  and  second,  one  with  better  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  and  less  liability  to  rancidity  than  butter 
Both  of  these  objects  he  achieved  and  in  doing  so  lai 
the  foundations  of  an  industry  which  has  continued  m 
the  same  general  direction  with  relatively  minor  changes 
in  manufacturing  details  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
principal  departure  from  the  methods  of  Mege  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  in  the  way  of  using  relatively  more 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  and  relatively  less  those  of  animal 
origin.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  class  o 
margarines  known  as  nut  butters  during  lecent  jears  as 
been  phenomenal.  This  change  has  been  occasioned  largely 
if  not  solely  by  the  relative  abundance  of  the  supply  ot  law 
material.  The  production  of  animal  fats  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  while  the  supply  of  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  oils  of  temperate  and  especially  tropical 
origin  can  apparently  be  increased  almost  indefinite  y. 

While  oleomargarine  in  its  genesis  and  early  history  was 
to  be  considered  a  substitute  for  butter,  it  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  an  established  separate  product,  function¬ 
ing  as  a  spread  for  bread  following  a  rather  early  custom 
developed  in  northwestern  European  countries.  Indeed,  in 
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a  few  places  at  the  present  time  butter  may  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  oleomargarine  since  the  consumption 
of  the  former  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  latter,  accord, 
'ng  to  statistics.  'It  should  be  remembered  that  butter  as 
a  spread  for  bread  is  used  in  a  comparatively  small  area  of 
the  earth,  chiefly  in  North  Europe  and  America  and  that 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe  it  is  not  used  at  all.  In 
some  places  olive  oil  is  the  chief  fatty  product  used  both 
lor  cooking  and  as  such  for  ordinary  consumption;  in 
others  tallow  drippings;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
world’s  area,  namely,  the  great  rice  producing  sections, 
which  cereal  furnishes  the  principal  grain  for  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  earth,  various  fats  and  oils  are 
used  in  admixture.  The  use  of  butter  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  local  custom  although  ve  who  have  grown  up  with 
the  custom  are  apt  to  consider  it  a  universal  and  neces¬ 
sary  one.  However,  the  use  of  the  product  is  a  custom  with 
us  and  the  majority  in  North  Europe  and  America  has  cul¬ 
tivated  a  taste  for  a  fat  with  the  so-called  lactic  flavor 
instead  of  for  olive  oil  or  tallow  drippings  or  cocoanut  oil 
without  the  lactic  flavor.  Hence  it  is  quite  natural  and 
desirable  that  the  lactic  flavor  should  be  given  to  the  fat 
designed  for  table  use. 

Palatabiility  of  the  Diet 

The  importance  of  palatability  as  an  aid  in  nutrition  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  broad  sense  can  scarcely  be  over-rated  or 
over-stated.  The  significance  of  flavors  and  odors  in  con. 
nection  with  diet  is  a  field  tiat  has  scarcely  been  looked 
upon  as  suitable  for  scientific  cultivation  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  one  which  properly  husbanded  by  scientific 
men  of  broad  training  will  yield  abundant  fruits  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  dietetics.  Flavors  ind  odors  (in  addition  to  ap¬ 
pearance  and  texture)  are  tie  guides  which  instinct  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  selection  of  foods,  and  when  the  human  taste 
shows  a  marked  preference  lor  a  certain  type  of  flavor  as 
for  the  lactic  flavor  in  this  instance,  the  fact  must  be  given 
great  weight  and  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  foods. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  a  scientist  to  remind  a  group 
of  oleomargarine  manufacturers  of  the  importance  of  pala- 
tability  and  texture  in  the  preparation  of  their  food  product. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  vitamines  in  order  to  have 
before  us  an  identical  startng  point  and  uniform  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  these  much  talked  about  and  little 
known  substances.  Vitamines,  known  only  by  their  effects 
when  fed  to  animals  including  man,  are  those  substances 
which  are  necessary  as  food  accessories,  although  in  very 
minute  quantity,  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  status 
of  the  body.  In  their  absence  certain  specific  diseases  may 
result  or  the  normal  rate  of  growth  and  general  health 
will  not  be  maintained.  The  three  which  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  exist  and  whose  effects  in  nutrition  have 
been  most  studied  are  designated  by  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet  A,  the  growth  promoting  vitamine,  B,  the 
anti-neurotic  vitamine  in  whose  absence  the  disease  beri¬ 
beri  results  in  man  and  polyneuritis  in  pigeons,  and  C, 
the  anti-scorbutic  Htamine,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
well-known  disease  scurvy  supervenes. 

It  should  be  emjhasized  that  all  of  these  vitamines  so 
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far  as  known  at  present  are  of  vegetable  origin,  that  is, 
they  are  produced  by  and  in  the  higher  plants  and  it  is 
not  known  that  any  organs  or  cells  of  the  higher  animals 
are  capable  of  producing  them.  They  are  also  found  in 
the  lower  unicellular  plants  such  as  yeast,  but  whether  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  lower  plants  or  not  is  still  a  moot  question. 

Therefore,  it  seems  certain  that  the  warm  blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  at  any  rate,  and  also  birds,  secure  their  supply  of 
vitamines  directly’  or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  I  use  the  word  indirectly  because  the  carnivorous 
groups  of  animals  and  birds  must  obtain  their  supply  from 
other  animals  which  have  stored  up  vitamines  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  first  instance.  This  fact  is  im¬ 
portant  and  should  be  emphasized,  that  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  the  vitamines  is  primarily  in  green  plants,  vege¬ 
tables,  cereals  and  fruits  and  secondarily  in  animal  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  say  this  should  be  emphasized  because  certain  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  dairy  industry  would  have  us  believe  by 
their  misleading  and  even  untrue  statements  that  the  prin- 
cipal  if  not  the  only  source  of  these  substances  lies  in  mam¬ 
malian  milk  and  principally  in  cow’s  milk,  and  that  the 
human  race  cannot  maintain  itself  in  a  sound  condition  of 
health  and  strength  unless  every  man,  woman  and  child 
consumes  at  least  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Such  statements 
are  as  false  as  they  are  absurd. 

The  Vitamines 

The  general  history  and  development  of  knowledge  in  re¬ 
gard  to  vitamines  you  are  probably  familiar  with  and  I 
will  but  briefly  review  the  leading  facts  before  discussing 
the  individual  ones,  A,  B  and  C. 

The  necessary  food  substances  now  generally  known  a« 
vitamines  eluded  detection  fot  many  years  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  contained  in  practically  all  natural  food, 
stuffs  although  in  varying  concentration,  and  practically  all 
the  rations  used  in  feeding  experiments  contain  enough  vita¬ 
mines  for  normal  growth  and  health.  Although  the  de¬ 
ficiency  disease  scurvy  has  long  been  known,  the  striking 
clue  afforded  by  this  malady  was  not  followed  to  a  final 
conclusion  until  another  deficiency  disease,  beri-beri,  had 
been  studied.  It  was  very  generally  assumed  that  only  five 
classes  of  food  substances  were  necessary  for  normal  growth 
and  health,  namely,  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral 
salts  and  water,  when,  howevel,  these  food  substances  were 
highly  purified  by  chemical  means,  it  was  discovered  by 
different  investigators  as  far  back  as  even  as  1881  that 
they  would  not  support  growtt.  When  to  a  diet  of  such 
purified  food  substances,  however,  small  quanties  of  nat¬ 
ural  foods  containing  vitamines  are  added,  the  usual  normal 
health  and  growth  of  the  animal  is  mainlained  or  restored. 
On  such  basic  dietary  experiments  is  our  recent  knowledge 
of  the  vitamines  founded. 

A  or  fat  soluble  A  is  found  prominently  in  the  green 
leaves  of  plants  such  as  spinsch,  lettuce,  alfalfa,  clover, 
timothy,  etc.,  in  tomatoes,  egg  yolk,  butter  fat,  palm  oil, 
beef  fat  (especially  oleo  oil),  codliver  oil,  whale  oil, 
pig’s  liver  oil,  in  liver  and  kidney  tissue  and  glandular 
organs  in  general.  While  quantitative  measurements  of 
the  relative  amount  of  vitaminei  in  various  food  materials 
are  difficult,  the  above  list  is  arranged  in  somewhat  quan¬ 
titative  order.  The  solids  of  spinch  and  tomato  contain 
more  fat  soluble  A  than  does  lutterfat.  Butterfat  itself 
varies  considerably  in  the  amount  of  A  with  the  season 
and  the  kind  of  feed.  Green  pasture  feed  produces  more 
than  other  feeds.  Butterfat  usually  contains  more  than 
codliver  oil  or  whale  oil.  Daniels  and  Loughlin  found  that 
lard  and  cottonseed  oil  contained  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  as  much  A  as  did  butterfat  and  Drummond  reports 
that  palm  oil  contains  one-third  as  much  as  butterfat  while 
maize  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  contain  smaller  quantities.  A 
considerable  further  list  of  food  products  also  contain  A, 
carrots,  sweet  potatoes  and  yellow  corn  all  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  for  satisfactory  growth.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
a  very  considerable  list  of  foods  contain  this  vitamine  so 
that  any  person  using  an  ordinary,  well-balanced  diet  will 
secure  more  than  enough  for  satisfactory  growth  and 
health.  In  the  absence  of  A,  a  condition  which  should 
not  obtain  in  the  American  diet,  a  specific  disease  of  the 


eye  known  as  xerophthalmia  results  but  this  malady  has 
not  been  observed  in  America  to  the  writer’s  knowledge 
while  it  has  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  late  war  and 
afterward.  If  A  is  denied  the  growing  child  or  the  young 
of  animals,  normal  growth  fails  to  take  place,  and  in  the 
adult  while  normal  health  may  be  maintained  for  a  long 
time  due  perhaps  to  reserve  supplies  of  A  stored  in  the 
tissues,  decline  and  failure  are  certain  to  occur  later  on. 

Where  Vitamine  B  Is  Found 

B  or  water  soluble  B.  This  vitamine,  the  first  whose 
function  was  discovered  and  with  whose  discovery  the 
names  of  Eijkman,  Fraser  and  Stanton,  and  Casimir  Funk 
are  linked,  is  even  more  widely  distributed  than  A.  Its 
principal  sources  are  in  plant  foods,  the  seeds  of  cereals, 
peas,  beans  and  other  legumes,  spinch,  cabbage,  potatoes 
and  carrots,  the  edible  portion  of  onion,  turnip,  beet  and 
tomato,  the  green  parts  of  plants,  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy, 
lettuce,  the  various  fruits  such  as  orange,  lemon  and  grape¬ 
fruit;  apples  and  pears  contain  a  lesser  quantity  than 
these;  nuts  contain  a  considerable  quantity;  milk  contains 
moderate  amounts  and  of  the  animal  tissues,  heart,  kid¬ 
ney,  brain,  liver  and  other  glandular  organs  are  good 
sources  of  supply.  Quantitatively  yeast  is  by  far  the  richest 
source  of  the  water  soluble  B  vitamine  known,  containing 
approximately  four  times  as  much  as  dried  spinach  and 
eight  times  as  much  as  whole  wheat,  soya  beans,  dried  eggs 
or  milk  solids.  Thus  you  will  see  that  without  any  re¬ 
course  to  milk  or  dairy  products  whatsoever,  the  average 
man,  woman  or  child  would  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
this  vitamine  in  other  kinds  of  food  ordinarily  consumed 
in  a  diet  which  is  at  all  varied  or  balanced.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  B  vitamine,  a  specific 
disease  known  as  beri-beri  results  which  is  analagous  to 
the  polyneuritis  developed  in  pigeons  when  fed  on  a  diet 
of  polished  rice  as  in  the  classical  experiments  of  Eijkman 
and  Funk.  Other  disorders  have  also  been  noticed,  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbances  of  the  digestive  processes  and  losses 
in  weight  of  the  glandular  and  sexual  organs.  Resistance 
against  infection  is  lowered.  A  constant  supply  of  B  is 
required  by  young  and  old,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
reserve  supply  (stored  in  the  tissues  of  experimental 
animals. 

C  or  water  soluble  C.  This  is  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamine 
in  whose  absence  the  disease  known  as  scurvy  results.  It 
is  present  in  largest  amount  in  fresh  fruits,  to  a  less  ex. 
tent  in  raw  vegetables  and  tubers,  in  moderate  or  small 
quantities  in  meat  and  milk,  but  has  not  yet  been  detected 
in  fats,  cereal  grains  or  legumes.  Among  the  fruits,  orange 
and  lemon  juice  are  better  than  lime  juice.  Among  the 
vegetables,  various  turnips,  beet  root,  carrots,  rhubarb  and 
tomatoes  are  good  sources.  Potatoes  which  have  not  been 
cooked  too  long  contain  moderate  quantities.  Meat  prod¬ 
ucts  are  commonly  stated  to  contain  little  or  no  anti-scor¬ 
butic  vitamines  but  Stefanson,  the  famous  arctic  explorer, 
and  his  party  lived  for  a  long  time  exclusively  on  seal  and 
polar  bear  meat  including  liver  and  glandular  organs  and 
experienced  no  scurvy  whatsoever,  whereas  another  group 
consisting  of  three  men  belonging  to  his  general  expedi¬ 
tion  were  attacked  by  scurvy  on  a  diet  of  cached  foods 
which  they  had  found  (flour,  salt  pork,  butter,  honey,  sugar, 
pilot  bread,  preserved  fruit,  pemmican,  meat  extract,  dried 
fruit,  rice,  beans  and  peas)  but  were  promptly  cured  when 
fed  meat  partly  raw.  In  spite  of  the  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  therefore,  the  proof  seems  certain  that  meat  and 
especially  raw  meat  contains  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamine  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Vitamines 

There  in  another  point  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  vitamines,  important  in  connection  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  foods  by  cooking  and  processing,  namely,  their  sta¬ 
bility  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Experiments  thus  far 
made  seem  to  demonstrate  that  of  the  three,  A  is  the  most 
stable  and  C  is  the  least  stable,  with  B  occupying  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position.  Therefore,  it  is  very  likely  that  will  be 
found  that  sufficient  quantities  of  A  can  be  obtained  from 
cooked  foods  but  that  fruits  should  be  eaten  so  far  as 
possible  in  raw  condition  as  a  source  of  C  and  that  of  the 
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vegetables  some  should  be  consumed  cooked  and  some 
i aw  in  the  form  of  salads  for  B.  This  is  precisely  in  accord 
with  the  long  experience  of  mankind  since  the  custom  of 
eating  raw  fruits  has  been  established  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  as  has  the  practice  of  cooking  vegetables  and  eating 
i aw  salads,  while  meats  and  meat  products  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  consumed  in  the  cooked  condition.  If,  however, 
meat  were  the  only  source  of  food  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  the  practice  of  Stefansson  and  the  Eskimo,  and 
consume  part,  at  any  rate,  of  it  in  the.  raw  condition. 

When  the  first  announcements  were  made  of  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  growth  of  children  and  of  animals  in  geneiai 
depended  upon  the  presence  of  a  substance  which  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  fat  soluble  A,  which  was  stated  to  be  present  m 
butter-fat  more  than  in  other  foods,  and  these  announce¬ 
ments  were  seized  upon  by  certain  extremists,  some  of 
them  disinterested  but  more  of  them  interested  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  in  exploiting  the  discovery,  to  state  that  the 
human  race  was  dependent  upon  dairy  products  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  healthy  existence,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
any  such  narrow  deduction  from  the  premises  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  chemists 
and  others,  including  the  writer  of  this  paper,  predicted 
that  fat  soluble  A  would  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
other  foods  in  sufficient  quantity  for  animal  and  human 
needs  This  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  well-knovn 
facts  of  natural  history.  Those  facts  are  in  brief  that  nn 
is  supplied  by  nature  only  for  the  nourishment  of  the  yoong 
of  mammals  and  the  supply  is  cut  off  automatically  Htei 
a  time  which  varies  for  different  species  from  about  one 
month  to  about  a  year.  Thereafter  none  of  the  species i  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  furnished  with  milk  and  imlV  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  natural  food _  tor 
adults.  The  mammalian  infant  may  be  +  considered  m  a 
scientific  sense  as  a  parasite  on  its  mother,  tut  m  t 
wisdom  of  nature  this  parasitic  habit  is  discontinued  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  the  life  history  cf  every  spe¬ 
cies.  Whether  the  species  is  carnivorous  or  herbivorous 
whether  its  diet  consists  exclusively  of  meat  or  of  plant 
products  or  of  parts  of  animals  or  of  special  parts  o 
plants  such  as  seeds  or  fruits,  the  transltio.  from  the  suet 
ling  stage  to  the  adult  diet  is  a  very  rapid  one  considenng 
the  apparent  and  superficial  differences,  at  any rate’ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  foods.  The  young  rabbit  pro¬ 
ceeds  within  a  very  few  days  from  a  diet  of  milk  to  a  di 
of  leaves,  the  young  lion  from  milk  to  meat  the  fruit _  eat 
ing  bats  from  milk  to  fruit,  the  blood  sucking  bat  fiom 
milk  to  blood,  and  all  of  these  varied  diets  and  any  other 
in  the  case  of  different  species  afford  immediate  sat isf !  - 

tory  nourishment  for  the  species  considered.  In  the  ligh 
of  these  facts  it  must  appear  to  anyone  that  the  natura 
adult  diets  of  all  species  of  animals,  including  man  mus 
contain  essentially  the  same  food  substances  which  are 
present  in  milk,  including,  of  course,  the  lecently  di  - 
ered  vitamines  which,  however,  have  not  been  isolated  and 
whose  chemical  constitution  is  unknown,  and  perhaps 
food  substances  whose  full  importance  is  not  yet  appie- 

Cia,rhe  early  history  of  the  developing  bird  is  some^h^^f; 
ferent  from  that  of  the  mammal  in  that  the  developme 
takes  place  in  an  egg  outside  of  the  paren t  birds  body. 
Like  milk  the  egg  substance  contains  all  the  food  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  for  the  young  bird’s  nutrition,  but  at 
hatching  time  a  transition  occurs  which  is  even  more  start- 
ling  than  that  of  the  change  from  mammalian  milk  diet  to 
mammalian  adult  diet.  The  wild  chick  after  em^'ging 
from  the  egg  within  a  few  hours  at  most  begins  to  partake 
of  “s  adult  diet  of  meat,  insects,  worms,  fruits  or  seeds 
gathered  by  itself  in  the  case  of  altricial  species. 

Source  of  Vitamines  not  Limited 
In  the  light  of  all  these  well-known  facts  which  have 
been  fully  realized  by  naturalists  for  years  it  seems 
strange  that  anyone  could  have  been  persuaded  that  vita¬ 
mines  or  any  other  essential  food  constituent  could  have 
a  solitary  or  limited  source  or  be  of  such  limited  ong 
that  the  welfare  of  any  species  and  of  the  human  race  1 
particular,  would  be  dependent  upon  a  sole  source  of  sup¬ 


ply.  It  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  to  admit  that  milk, 
species  for  species,  is  the  ideal  food  for  mammalian  youn* 
but  this  admission  does  not  by  any  means  carry  with  it 
the  corollary  that  milk  and  dairy  products  are  the  ideal 
or  the  necessary  food  for  mammalian  adults.  If  it  were 
so,  then  nature  must  have  erred  grievously  in  not  providing 
some  source  of  supply  for  all  her  mammalian  adult  family, 
men  and  animals.  Without  entering  at  all  into  an  argu- 
ment  as  to  the  desirability  of  milk  and  dairy  products  as 
foods  (and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  their  value  in  moderate 
quantities  along  with  other  foods)  the  general  facts  of 
natural  history  indicate  conclusively  that  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  scheme  of  nature  to  have  adult  mammals  or 
mankind  dependent  in  any  degree  for  growth,  health  or 
general  welfare  on  milk  or  dairy  products.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  any  other  class  of  foods,  whether  meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  green  leaves,  fruits  or  seeds,  because  in 
the  scheme  of  nature  all  these  classes  are  provided  and  are 
used  by  birds,  animals  and  the  human  race  without  up¬ 
setting  the  so-called  balance  of  nature. 

Milk  then  is  the  ideal  and  necessary  food  for  mammalian 
young — not  the  most  perfect  conceivable,  perhaps,  because 
no  one  is  ready  to  assume  that  perfection  has  been  reached 
by  evolution — in  the  same  sense  that  the  egg  substance  is 
the  ideal  food  for  the  embryo  chick.  But  the  realization 
of  this  fact  necessarily  leads  to  another,  namely,  that  as 
milk  is  the  necessary  and  most  desirable  food  for  the 
period  of  infancy,  it  may  not  be  necessary,  probably  is  not 
the  most  desirable,  and  certainly  is  not  the  indispensable 
food  after  that  period. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  varied  diet  of  civil¬ 
ized  mankind  today  from  the  earliest  times  affords  many 
interesting  matters  for  consideration.  In  a  paper  which 
I  read  some  time  ago  before  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety,  I  endeavored  to  show  by  various  known  facts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  diet  of  the  man-like  apes,  the  tastes  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  diets  of  savage  tribes  of  the  present  time  and 
various  other  considerations,  that  the  diet  of  the  earliest 
types  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  human  race 
probably  consisted  either  of  fruits  and  meat  or  of  fruits 
and  fish.  The  evidence  for  this  seems  reasonably  conclus¬ 
ive.  It  was  long  afterward,  after  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  fact,  that  the  cereal  grains  became  an  essential 
or  large  part  of  the  diet,  in  part  because  of  their  importance 
in  warding  off  famine,  because  they  could  be  stored  from 
year  to  year  and  transported  from  place  to  place.  Later 
still  the  meat  of  domestic  animals  supplanted  at  first  in 
part  and  then  wholly  the  natural  supply  of  wild  game, 
and  last  of  all,  and  then  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  world’s 
population,  were  the  dairy  products  introduced.  Milk  and 
dairy  products  are  the  last  items  which  have  been  added 
to  the  human  diet  and  I  take  this  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  they  constitute  in  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
word  the  least  natural  of  all  human  foods. 

Effect  of  Diet  on  Various  Races 
But  if  the  chief  classes  of  adult  foods  did  not  contain 
all  lhe  constituents  required  in  the  adult  dietary,  how  was 
it  tlat  the  races  of  mankind  survived?  The  mere  statement 
of  tie  question  develops  its  own  answer.  The  race  has  sur- 
vivel  in  all  parts  of  the  world' and  on  diets  varying  from 
the  purely  carnivorous  types  to  those  which  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  vegetarian  and  including  the  greatest  possible 
varhty  of  foodstuffs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
instances  races  of  mankind  or  rather  individual  tribes  or 
grouis  have  been  eliminated  owing  to  an  inadequate  diet, 
but  this  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  has  been  an  unusual  cir- 
cumsance  and  when  it  has  happened  it  has  been  from 
necesiity — circumstances  impossible  to  surmount  or  control 
and  tot  because  of  inadequate  instinct  and  knowledge. 
Famire  and  inadequate  quantitative  supply  of  food  has  been 
more  requently  the  cause  of  decimation  than  has  the  un¬ 
balanced  ration,  because  the  racial  instinct  and  the  racial 
experience  in  the  way  of  securing  a  varied  and  complete 
diet  are  fundamental  and  very  strong.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
on  thess  p*ints  at  greater  length  but  time  forbids. 

It  was  claracteristic  of  the  primitive  and  wild  tribes  of 
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mankind  that  they  ate  only  or  largely  natural  and  fresh 
foods.  Their  methods  of  preservation — chief  of  which  was 
desiccation — did  not  greatly  alfer  the  natural  properties 
of  the  foodstuffs.  Fractionation  was  practiced  to  a  moder- 
ate  extent  only.  Modern  civilized  man,  on  the  contrary, 
practices  food  alteration,  modification  and  fractionation  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Preservative  processes,  including  high 
temperature  processing,  milling  processes,  such  as  the  man. 
ufacture  of  patent  flour,  and  various  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses  involving  the  separation  of  food  constituents  and 
their  treatment  to  effect  purification,  are  among  these. 
Fermentation  processes,  while  modifying  the  food  composi¬ 
tion,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  necessarily  of  an 
inimical  nature  and  all  of  these  processes  have  arguments  in 
their  favor — for  insuring  stability,  purity,  uniformity,  for 
the  warding  off  of  disease  by  sterilization,  and  others. 
They  may  not  be  curtailed  or  discontinued  without  over¬ 
balancing  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Oleomarga.rine 
and  butter  are  both  fabricated  products.  Oleomargarine  is 
a  synthetic  manufactured  food.  Butter  is  a  fractionated 
food,  the  result  of  a  process  which  utilizes  a  part  but  only 
a  part  of  the  original  food  substance,  milk,  discarding  the 
milk  sugar,  protein,  mineral  salts  and  water  soluble  vita- 
mines.  Cheese  is  similarly  a  fractionated  product  but  less 
wasteful  in  its  manufacture  than  butter  since  protein  plus 
butterfat  is  retained.  But  in  both  cases  more  stable  foods 
are  produced.  Thus  by  different  manufacturing  processes 
civilized  man  has  added  many  modified  foods  to  his  diet 
and  thus  his  diet  differs  from  that  of  primitive  or  savage 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  an  immense  variety 
to  select  from  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  natural  foods  are 
lacking.  Rather  he  has  more  natural  foods  at  his  cmmand 
than  did  his  prehistoric  ancestors  or  their  present-day  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  can  have  almost  what  he  will  in  season 
and  out  and  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  goodly  proportion  of  natural,  unmodified  foods, 
meats,  fruits,  greens  and  cereals  be  included  in  the  diet. 

Dairy  Products  Not  Essential 
The  statements  which  I  have  made  in  this  paper  to  the 
effect  that  with  a  varied  diet  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
oleomargarine  or  butter,  in  fact  any  dairy  product,  is  con¬ 
sumed,  are  not  the  result  of  mere  speculation,  although 
they  could  be  readily  forseen  from  the  known  facts  of  nat- 
ural  history  and  natural  diets.  They  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  and  can  be  demonstrated,  if  anybody  so  desires, 
repeatedly  and  easily.  If  rats,  the  experimental  animals 
most  used  in  the  past  for  dietetic  experiments,  are  fed  a 
mixed  ration  of  moderate  variety,  consisting  of  the  food 
commonly  used  on  the  ordinary  table,  meat,  vegetables, 
grains  and  fruits,  but  without  milk  or  dairy  products,  they 
get  along  very  well  indeed,  without  developing  dietary  or 
deficiency  diseases,  showing  normal  growth  and  healtn, 
except  for  an  occasional  ailment  or  infection  to  which  sdch 
laboratory  animals  are  always  subject.  Such  rats  repro- 
duce  unto  the  nth  generation  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
their  per  diem  of  milk.  When  to  such  a  diet  either  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  butter  is  added  no  noteworthy  change  results 
as  might  have  been  foreseen  and  expected.  Rabbits  snd 
guinea  pigs  grow  to  maturity,  flourish  and  reproduce  on 
green  things  as  do  the  large  herbivorous  animals,  wlile 
the  carnivorous  kinds  eschewing  vegetable  products  subsist 
entirely  on  meat.  These  would  commonly  be  considered 
to  be  most  unbalanced  diets,  but  the  addition  of  dairy  p  od- 
ucts  does  not  change  the  course  of  nature.  Large  quan¬ 
tities,  however,  might  and  sometimes  do  cause  serious  {dis¬ 
orders  since  milk  and  dairy  products  are  very  different  in 
some  of  their  properties  from  the  natural  foods  of  ceipain 
animals. 


But  it  has  been  said  and  repeated  with  insistence /that 
the  milk  drinking  population  is  the  one  which  control^  and 
rules  the  world,  that  it  constitutes  the  dominant  civiliza¬ 
tion  today.  Surveying  all  the  population  and  groifcs  of 
people  on  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  truth  cf  this 
since  we  find  very  low  tribes  as  well  as  very  high  groups 
of  society  wrhich  make  quantitative  use  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  milk.  But  if  it  were  admitted,  even  Pntitively, 
we  would  be  on  very  dangerous  ground  if  we  assumed  that 
the  results  of  civilization  were  due  to  such  a  c»use  largely 


or  exclusively.  Science  today  knows  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  diet  considered  as  an  evolutionary  factor,  knows  nothing 
in  fact  of  any  of  the  fundamental  forces  of  evolution.  While 
witnessing  about  us  the  wonderful  adaptations  of  all  forms 
of  life  to  their  environment  we  remain  greatly  in  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  causes  which  react  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  those  marvelous  and  well  nigh  perfect  adapta. 
tions.  Diet  is  certainly  not  used  in  any  of  those  cases 
wherein  special  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  breeding  and  selection.  The  best  that  diet  is 
expected  to  do  is  to  keep  the  special  breeds  in  their  best 
physical  condition,  but  no  breeder  has  ever  had  any  hopes 
and  ceitainly  no  basis  for  hopes  of  producing  new  and  im. 
pioved  forms  through  the  action  of  special  feeding.  He 
takes  what  nature  furnishes  in  the  way  of  variations  and 
by  carelul  selection  retains  the  qualities  which  suit  his 
fancy,  but  the  whole  matter  is  quite  beyond  his  control. 
Furthermore,  the  races  which  rule  the  world  today  (to 
use  a  similar  argument)  are  the  meat  eating  people  of  the 
world.  They  are  also  and  have  always  been  the  alcohol, 
consuming  nations  of  the  world  and  there  are  numerous 
other  customs  and  habits  connected  with  these  peoples.  It 
would  be  quite  as  logical  to  say  that  they  owe  their  develop. 
Dent  to  these  customs  and  habits  as  to  say  that  they  are  the 
Product  of  the  milk  diet.  Such  statements  are  absurd  and 
without  scientific  foundation. 

The  Fallacy  of  Claims  for  Milk 
The  milk  consuming  part  of  the  world  from  early  his. 
torical  times  until  the  discovery  of  America — approximately 
consisted  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Russia  and  Si- 
beria,  India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  East  and  North  Africa. 
This  region  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  East  Africa 
is  included  roughly  between  0  degrees  and  70  degrees  north 
latitude  and  15  degrees  west  and  90  degrees  east  longitude. 
This  is  exactly  that  portion  of  the  world  numbering  in  its 
natural  fauna  the  most  useful  milk  producing  animals, 
the  cow,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  reindeer  and  camel.  The  rest 
of  the  world,  including  North  and  South  America,  Eastern 
Asia,  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Chinese  Empire,  Japan,  Aus. 
tialia  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  consumed  no 
milk  and  yet  within  historical  times  and  not  so  long  ago 
as  historians  now  reckon  matters,  the  Chinese  Empire 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  of  that  time.  A 
considerable  portion  of  unenlightened  and  unagricultura! 
Africa  drank  milk  whereas  agricultural  and  cultured  China 
and  Japan  did  not.  Africa  had  cattle  and  grazing  land. 
China  and  Indo.China  and  Japan,  while  raising  cattle,  did 
not  use  milk  and  apparently  had  a  decided  aversion  to  its 
use.  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  time  of  their  ascendency  in 
the  world’s  history  consumed  practically  no  milk  and  only 
a  moderate  quantity  of  cheese.  Butter  was  an  unknown 
article  of  diet  with  them  but  was  in  use  among  the  bar. 
barian  nations  to  the  North,  particularly  the  tribes  of  Ger. 
many.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  follow  this  matter.  We  have 
no  substantial  proof  that  any  one  article  of  diet  can  make 
or  degrade  a  civilization.  The  factors  are  numerous,  the 
causes  practically  unknown  and  speculation  in  the  absence 
ol  exact  data  leads  nowhere.  The  whole  subject  should 
be  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

1  trust  no  one  will  be  led  to  think  from  anything  which 
I  have  said  that  there  is  any  intent  in  this  paper  to  critt. 
cize  the  immensely  valuable  scientific  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  nutrition  during  recent  years.  Science, 
it  left  to  itself,  will  always  correct  without  great  delay  any' 
errors  which  may  have  been  committed.  I  have  only  the 
highest  regard  for  the  work  and  the  workers  in  this  field  in 
which  I  have  participated  in  small  measure  myself.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  enthusiastic  discoverer  and 
investigator  in  science  is  somewhat  carried  away  by  his  dis. 
coveries,  in  the  beginning  especially,  just  as  the  brilliant 
inventive  mind  is  with  the  products  of  his  genius.  So  it 
has  been  in  a  few  instances  in  the  case  of  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  nutrition.  But  it  is  dangerous  in  the  light  of  ex. 
periments  conducted  up  to  the  present  time,  especially  those 
conducted  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  to  attempt  to  change  the 
human  dietary  generally,  to  say  that  too  much  of  this  or 
that  is  being  eaten  and  that  one  food  should  be  substituted 
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for  another  on  dietary  grounds  alone.  The  whole  story  is 
not  complete  and  will  not  be  complete  for  many  years.  In 
the  meantime  scientific  results  which  are  out  of  agreement 
with  experience  and  with  the  general  scheme  of  nature 
must  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care  until  full  cor- 
roberation  is  obtained  and  until  all  of  the  facts  are  known. 
One  of  scientific  training  must  have  complete  faith  in  sclen. 
tific  methods  and  results,  but  there  is  always  risk  when 
the  first  scientific  results  in  any  field  are  published  to  the 
World  that  commercial  interests  may  attempt  to  pluck  the 
fruits  of  science  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 

Vita  mine  Doctrine  Not  Affecting  Dietaries 

I  have  attempted  to  show  you  that  mankind  has  been 
able  to  establish  for  itself  a  complete  and  satisfactory  diet 
on  different  natural  and  agricultural  foundations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  vitamines.  My  own  opinion  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  vitamine  doctrine  has  not  essentially  affected 
the  dietaries  of  any  considerable  number  of  our  people. 
Certainly  its  influence  on  the  dietaries  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  has  been  infinitesimal.  ’As  a  scientific  man  I  re¬ 
gret  this  in  one  way,  because  I  should  like  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  work,  when  they  are  fully  established 
and  all  the  facts  are  at  hand,  more  readily  absorbed  by  the 
average  man.  I  heartily  wish  that  the  entire  population 
could  be  induced  to  become  more  scientific  in  its  habits  and 
methods.  In  fundamental  matters  however  it  is  most  apt 
to  live  according  to  primary  instincts  and  feelings  and 
today  it  seems  that  the  population,  generally  speaking, 
buys  its  food  according  to  its  taste  and  its  pocketbook 
a?  it  has  always  done.  Wherever  an  inadequate  diet  is 
found  among  numbers  of  people  the  cause  is  generally 
stern  necessity,  poverty,  war,  failing  food  supply,  and  not 
failure  of  instinctive  knowledge. 

Do  you  remember  the  last  generation  of  men  and  women 
and  the  generation  before  that?  Of  course,  you  do.  These 
men  and  women  were  your  mothers  and  fathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  and  grandfathers.  Do  you  remember  them  as  a 
weak,  sickly,  puny  class  on  the  whole  or  as  an  average? 
Would  you  say  that  they  compared  favorably  or  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  the  average  man  and  woman  of  today  in  phys¬ 
ique,  physical  strength,  endurance  and  mental  capacity? 
Remember  that  these  generations  of  men  and  women  grew 
up  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  vitamine  doctrine, 
without  any  information  that  such  things  as  vitamines  ex¬ 
isted.  Their  diet  was  determined  entirely  by  instinct  and 
experience.  They  ate  the  foods  which  they  preferred  and 
which  experience  had  taught  them  and  their  forebears  were 
wholesome  and  nutritious  foods.  Beyond  instinct  and  ex¬ 
perience  they  had  no  guides  in  nutrition  and  yet  one  may 
be  pardoned  if  he  doubts  that  they  were  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  the  race  of  men  or  children  of  today  whose  diet 
is  alleged  to  be  influenced  by  knowledge  of  the  vitamines. 

Economic  Aspect  of  the  Situation 

I  have  but  one  more  matter  to  lay  before  you  for  your 
consideration  and  I  am  done.  Up  to  this  point  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  my  subject  from  the  dietetic  standpoint  only  but 
now  I  wish  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  situation. 

What  would  you  think  of  an  industry  and  particularly  a 
food  industry  which  to  a  large  extent  allows  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  decompose  and  spoil  before  working  it  up  into 
the  manufactured  or  finished  product,  and  then,  what 
Would  you  think  of  the  same  industry  if  after  manufactur¬ 
ing  its  principal  product,  it  deliberately  threw  away,  wasted, 
or  only  partly  utilized,  by-products  of  as  great  intrinsic 
Value  as  the  principal  product  and  in  quantity  two  to 
three  times  as  great?  What,  for  example,  would  you  think 
of  the  packing  industry  if,  instead  of  saving  its  less  val¬ 
uable  by-products,  it  also  threw  away  50  per  cent  of  the 
actual  edible  portion  of  the  animal  carcass,  saving  only 
that  portion  which  the  public  fancied  most  and  making  no 
effort  to  dispose  of  or  market  the  rest?  Would  you  then 
consider  the  packing  industry  the  important  and  valuable 
industry  which  it  is  today  or  w'ould  you  say  that  such  an 
industry  should  be  reformed  or  abolished  altogether?  You 


and  the  general  public  would  not  hesitate  long  with  such 
a  problem  before  you. 

Yet  the  dairy  industry,  considered  as  a  whole,  does 
allow  a  large  portion  of  its  raw  material  to  spoil  before 
beginning  to  manufacture  its  product.  In  one  direction 
it  only  recovers  from  30  to  3  5  per  cent  of  the  total  solids 
available  in  the  milk.  The  remainder,  amounting  from 
65  to  7  0  per  cent,  is  either  thrown  away  altogether,  thrown 
away  all  but  the  casein,  or  degraded  into  an  animal  feed 
instead  of  being  properly  conserved  for  human  food.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  dairy  industry  today  is  the 
most  wasteful  example  of  a  food  industry  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  That  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present 
uneconomic  basis  is  an  astonishing  example  of  public  in- 
difference,  prejudice  and  failure  to  understand. 

Economically  the  butter  industry  is  indefensible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enormous  wastes  entailed  in  the  nation’s  hu¬ 
man  food  supply.  To  a  less  extent  the  cheese  industry  is 
indefensible  although  it  wastes  or  debases  only  milk  sugar, 
salts  and  vitamines,  whereas  the  butter  industry  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  sugar,  salts  and  vitamines  also  wastes  or  debases 
the  most  valuable  constitutent  of  all  from  a  dietary  stand¬ 
point,  the  casein. 

But  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point 
and  a  more  important  one,  namely  whether  or  not  the 
butter  industry  can  be  defended  from  a  dietary  Standpoint- 
According  to  the  proponents  of  the  milk  diet  who  state 
that  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  race  cannot  be  maintain©!! 
unless  every  man,  woman  and  child  drinks  at  least  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day,  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  population 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  milk.  While  we  know  state¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  are  grotesque  in  their  falsity,  yet  for 
the  purpose  of  the  argument  let  us  accept  them  as  facts 
for  the  time  being  and  see  where  they  will  lead  us  if  we 
follow  them  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Let  us  accept  without 
remonstrance  our  daily  ration  of  one  quart  of  milk  per 
day,  although  I  fancy  there  will  be  many  who  will  feel 
that  they  are  being  unjustly  dealt  with.  Let  us  accept  all 
the  arguments  of  the  dairy  enthusiasts  to  the  effect  that 
we  and  the  general  population  will  become  sick  or  sub¬ 
normal  if  we  refuse  to  take  our  full  allowance.  Admitting 
all  that  they  say  we  can  draw  but  one  conclusion,  namely, 
that  milk  is  so  valuable  and  so  important  to  the  nation’s 
welfare  that  none  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  wasted  and 
that  therefore  the  butter  industry  and  the  cheese  industry 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  All  milk  should  be  con- 
sumed  either  as  whole,  fresh  milk  or  as  condensed  milk 
and  the  wasteful  dairy  industry  insofar  as  it  manufactures 
products  from  milk  and  wastes  or  debases  other  products 
must  be  prohibited.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  nation 
be  saved  diatetically.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  popu¬ 
lation  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  health.  This  leaves  us 
without  butter  and  without  cheese  but  we  should  still  have 
as  the  spread  for  bread  the  very  wholesome  clean  and 
sanitary  produce,  oleomargarine. 

That  is  the  absolute  logic  of  the  situation  and  the  only 
reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  from  the  prem¬ 
ises.  If  the  statements  of  the  milk  advocates  are  accepted 
at  their  face  value,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  any  industry  which  separates  valuable 
constitutents  from  milk  or  which  modifies  the  milk  except 
insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to  modify  it  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  the  consumer — I  refer,  of  course,  to  concentrating  it. 
Now,  as  a  scientific  man  I  am  bound  to  accept  the  experi¬ 
mental  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  some  labora¬ 
tories  and  which  have  been  confirmed  in  others  and  I  am 
prepared  to  tell  you  that  I  do  accept  them  and  accepting 
them  I  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  advocate  the  ex. 
tension  of  the  milk  industry  as  indicated  above  and  the 
doing  away  with  the  butter  and  cheese  industries.  At  the 
same  time  the  oleomargarine  industry  ought  to  be  indefi- 
nitely  extended  in  proportion  as  the  butter  industry  is 
curtailed. 

Falsehoods  Against  Oleomargarine 

Unfortunately  the  critics  of  oleomargarine  have  from  the 
beginning  indulged  in  campaign  after  campaign  of  false- 
hoods.  Before  the  scientific  world  proclaimed  the  exist- 
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ence  of  vitamines  and  their  role  in  nutrition,  the  defamers 
of  oleomargarine  were  active  with  their  misstatements  and 
their  false  statements  in  regard  to  the  raw  materials,  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  value  of  oleomargarine 
when  used  for  food.  The  advent  of  the  vitamine  doctrine 
did  not  change  their  mental  attitude  or  their  methods  in 
the  least.  There  have  been  more  misstatements  and  abso¬ 
lute  untruths  since  that  time  than  before.  I  could  cjuote 
them  by  the  hundred.  You  will  find  the  suggestion  made 
over  and  over  again  that  the  only  sources  of  vitamines  are 
milk  and  dairy  products.  Here  is  a  quotation  which  is 
typical:  “Those  who  want  vitamines  must  get  them  in 
their  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  other  milk  products.”  (The 
Pacific  Dairy  Review,  vol.  XXV,  No.  19,  page  7,  May  19, 
1921.)  One  recalls  Mark  Twain’s  statement  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  cat  and  a  lie  is  that  a  cat  has  only  nine 
lives. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  just  at  a  time  that  science 
has  announced  new  discoveries  in  nutrition  to  the  world 
and  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  developing  further  informa¬ 
tion,  that  so  much  misleading  talk  and  writing  is  indulged 
in  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of  one  or  another 
food  products.  It  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  men  of 
considerable  scientific  attainments  have  allowed  their 
names  and  their  work  to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes 
in  connection  with  purely  commercial  sales  campaigns. 

Certain  interests  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  devised  or  developed.  Not  only  are  individual 
foods  and  classes  of  foods  praised  and  recommended  by 
their  manufacturers  according  to  their  well-known  merits, 
but  other  classes  of  foods  are  criticized,  condemned  or  ridi¬ 
culed.  Not  only  are  these  advertising  campaigns  the  low¬ 
est  form  of  business  ethics  but  they  are  a  danger  to  the 
public  understanding  of  dietetics  and  a  menace  to  the 
public  health. 

In  dietetics  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  whether  the 
matter  is  considered  from  the  scientific  or  from  the  more 
general  standpoint  of  race  nutritional  history,  than  that 
the  human  race  depends  for  its  continued  thorough  and 
satisfactory  nourishment  and  welfare  on  a  varied  diet.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  a  considerable  number  of  foods 
enter  into  the  diet  of  every  individual.  Our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dietetics  even  with  the  great  strides  which  have 
been  taken  in  this  science  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years  is  very  incomplete.  It  is  therefore  highly  undesirable 
that  the  public  should  be  told  by  designing  or  misguided 
persons  that  one  article  of  diet  should  be  largely  substi¬ 
tuted  for  others  or  that  certain  well-known  and  long  used 
articles  of  food  are  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  Such  state, 
ments  will  not  advance  the  cause  of  sound  nutrition.  Their 
chief  effect  will  be  to  increase  and  intensify  the  prejudices, 
positive  and  negative,  which  already  constitute  too  large 
a  part  of  many  persons’  ideas  in  regard  to  foods  and  die¬ 
taries. 

Motives  of  Critics  Questioned 

This  sort  of  campaigning  has  another  evil  effect.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  foodstuffs  attacked  must  enter  into  a  defensive 
campaign,  and  since  “the  best  way  to  parry  is  to  thrust,” 
the  defensive  tactics  are  not  unlikely  to  take  an  offensive 
turn  against  the  attacking  party.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  is 
started  which  is  apt  to  intensify  the  evil  begun  and  in  the 
end  can  perform  no  good  function  whatever. 

When  criticism  is  made  publicly  and  continuously  of 
an  important  and  economical  food  which  has  been  used  un¬ 
interruptedly  by  the  people  for  a  long  period,  the  motives 
of  the  critic  should  be  carefully  examined. 

We  have  good  reason  to  mistrust  the  so-called  scientific 
man  who  is  wiser  than  nature  herself  and  who  on  the 
basis  of  laboratory  experiments  alone  feels  free  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  long  experience  of  the  race  and  of  individuals  in 
matters  of  diet.  This  is  a  very  old  world  and  the  human 
race  is  very  old.  It  has  survived  all  sorts  of  doctrines,  no¬ 
tions,  hypotheses  and  theories  in  religion,  politics,  laws 
and  customs  and  in  matters  of  everyday  life.  Its  instincts, 
especially  in  the  fundamentals  on  which  the  well-being  of 
the  race  are  founded,  in  matters  of  life  and  death  are  very 


deep-seated  and  among  the  many  deep-seated  instincts  there 
is  none  more  positively  and  definitely  established  than  the 
craving  for  different  classes  of  food  such  as  meats,  fats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  including  the  green  parts  of  growing 
plants — in  short  for  a  varied  diet  consisting  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  foods.  It  does  not  matter  for  example 
that  laboratory  experiments  demonstrate  that  experimental 
animals  can  live  without  fats.  The  fat  craving  is  very 
intense  and  must  have  an  important  significance  in  the 
human  economy.  This  point  was  well  demonstrated  in 
the  late  war  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fats 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
termination  of  that  war  in  November,  1918.  When  the 
results  of  laboratory  experiments  conflict  with  the  natural 
taste  of  the  race  in  matters  of  diet,  it  is  not  the  natural 
taste  which  must  go  by  the  board  but  the  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  whole  course  of  laboratory  work  in  dietetics  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  to  prove  what  was 
already  known  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  varied  diet 
and  the  desirability  of  certain  classes  of  foods  prior  to 
that  time.  The  early  statements  of  the  vitamine  enthusi¬ 
asts  about  the  indispensability  of  milk  in  the  adult  diet 
have  been  refuted  by  later  experiments  as  could  easily  have 
been  foreseen,  and  was  foreseen  by  broad-minded  die¬ 
ticians  with  some  knowledge  of  natural  history.  The  ex¬ 
treme  statements  of  six  or  eight  years  have  been  modified 
and  modified  again  until  today  they  would  be  laughed  at 
in  their  original  form. 

Mother’s  Milk  Discredited 

Do  you  remember  that  not  many  years  ago  there  were 
many  substitutes  on  the  market  for  mother’s  milk  for  in¬ 
fants?  On  the  basis  of  chemical  analysis  it  was  shown  that 
these  substitutes  contained  all  of  the  then  known  constitu¬ 
ents  of  human  milk  in  the  proper  proportions.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  infants  did  not  thrive  upon  these 
foods  and  today  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  physician  of 
repute  who  would  recommend  any  substitute  whatever  for 
mother’s  milk,  although  in  the  old  days  substitutes  were 
commonly  recommended.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
while  a  part  of  the  truth  had  been  ascertained  the  whoie 
truth  was  not  known.  'But  now  we  are  advised  by  another 
group  of  food  extremists  that  milk  designed  by  nature  for 
infant  feeding  is  an  ideal  adult  food,  that  dairy  products 
should  be  eaten  to  an  increasing  extent  t.o  the  partial  ex¬ 
clusion,  at  any  rate,  of  other  food  products.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  this  will  be  altered  in  time  and  that  it  will 
be  shown  that  mik  and  dairy  products  do  not  constitute 
the  ideal  adult  foods,  that  the  design  of  nature  is  somewhat 
different  for  adults  than  for  infants  and  that  a  grown 
person  who  consumes  a  varied  diet  of  meats,  fats,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  cereal  products  will  maintain  himself  in  a 
condition  of  health  and  strength  superior  to  the  adult 
nourished  to  a  large  extent  on  milk  and  dairy  products.  It 
is  rash  to  predict  but  this  is  simply  a  statement  of  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  race  in  dietary  matters. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  milk  is  not  a  desir¬ 
able  food  when  consumed  as  it  usually  is,  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  only,  in  connection  with  the  usual  varied  diet,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  for  other  dairy  products. 

In  conclusion  there  is  room  in  the  world  of  commerce 
and  domestic  economy  for  every  wholesome  food  product. 
All  that  this  industry  or  any  food  industry  shouid  ask  or 
require  is  fair  play  and  fair  dealing. 


Butter  Fraud  Prosecutions  Keep  Pennsylvania 
Food  Bureau  Busy 

Violations  of  the  butter-fraud  act,  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  this  year  constitutes  more  than  a  third  of  the 
prosecutions  brought  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  month  of  June. 
Agents  of  the  bureau  throughout  the  state  brought  sixty- 
seven  prosecutions  during  the  month  and  of  this  number 
twenty-six  were  brought  against  persons  charged  with  sell¬ 
ing  butter  containing  an  excess  amount  of  moisture.  All 
these  prosecutions  were  brought  in  Philadelphia. 
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Dr.  Manton  M.  Carrick  New 
Health  Officer  of  Texas 

Dr.  Manton  M.  Carrick,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Health  Officer  of  Texas 
by  Governor-elect  Neff,  has  had  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  medical  and  sanitary  service 
which  in  every  way  has  prepared 
him  for  the  post.  Dr.  Carrick  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  to  the  Army,  early 
in  the  war,  was  accepted  for  service 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  was  given 
the  rank  of  major,  serving  with  dis¬ 
tinction  throughout  the  war. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Panola  County 
in  1879,  Dr.  Carrick  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Waxahachie  and  Dallas, 
graduating  from  the  Dallas  Academy 
and  later  from  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  took  a  number  of  post 
graduate  courses  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army 
School  of  Sanitation.  During  his  three 
years  of  public  health  work  in  the 
Army,  Dr.  Carrick  had  twenty  months’ 
work  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Preventive  Medicine.  He 
served  as  house  surgeon  at  the  Texas  Pacific  Hospital,  as 
assistant  quarantine  officer  at  Galveston  and  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  State  epileptic  colony  at  Abilene. 

During  the  “cleanest  town”  contest  a  few  years  ago,  Dr. 
Carrick  made  sanitary  surveys  in  more  than  200  Texas 
towns.  He  has  written  numerous  articles  on  public  health 
and  other  professional  subjects,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  Texas  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  Journal  of  the  Southern  Medical  Association,  Holland’s 
Magazine  and  other  publications.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Dallas  County  Medical  Society,  Texas  State  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  Medical  Association  and  is  a  fellow  in  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Carrick  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of  enforcing 
the  State  food  laws. 


Michigan  Food  and  Drug  Department  Out  of 

Existence 

With  the  passing  of  the  Michigan  Food  and  Drug  De¬ 
partment,  originally  created  27  years  ago,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  that  department,  with  the  exception  of  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  will  be  vested  in 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  State’s  first  pure  food  law  was  enacted  in  1895,  two 
years  after  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  was  created. 
In  1917  it  was  recreated  by  legislative  act  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Department.  C.  E.  Storrs,  of  Muskegon,  appointed  in 
1893,  was  the  first  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  He 
served  two  years  but  owing  to  the  exceedingly  limited  ap¬ 
propriation — $20,000  for  the  biennial  period — he  was  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reducing  adultera¬ 
tions  in  food  products,  or  in  prosecuting  food  adulterators, 
who  in  those  days  were  exceedingly  numerous. 

With  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law  in  189  5,  and  the 
appointment  by  Governor  Pingree  of  Elliott  O.  Grosvenor, 
of  Monroe,  as  commissioner,  began  the  real  work  of  the 
department.  Succeeding  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  served  four 
years,  the  successive  commissioners  have  been:.  Wilber  B. 
Snow  of  Kalamazoo,  who  served  two  years;  Alfred  W. 


Smith,  of  Adrian,  two  years,  Arthur 
C.  Bird,  of  Lansing,  five  years  and 
five  months  until  his  dtath  in  1910; 
Colon  C.  Lillie,  of  Coopersville,  who 
was  the  deputy  under  Commissioner 
Bird,  filling  his  unexpired  term  of 
seven  months;  Gilman  U.  Dame,  of 
Northport,  two  years;  James  W. 
Helme,  of  Adrian,  four  years,  and 
Fred  L.  Woodworth,  of  Caseville,  who 
on  July  1  had  served  as  commis¬ 
sioner  four  and  a  half  years. 

At  each  successive  session  of  the 
Legislature  since  1  895  amendments 
were  made  to  the  act  creating  the  de¬ 
partment  and  new  duties  added,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  force  of  employees  in 
its  offices,  laboratories  and  in  the 
field.  During  Governor  Warner’s  ad- 
ministration  the  duties  and  activities 
of  the  department  were  vastly  broad¬ 
ened  and  enlarged  along  dairy  lines. 
In  1909  the  department  was  vested 
with  the  inspection  of  drug  and  pro¬ 
priety  medicines.  Four  years  later 
the  state  weights  and  measures  law 
was  enacted,  the  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner  being  given  the  duty  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  All  the  dairy  and  food  inspectors  were 
made  inspectors  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures.  This 
law  added  largely  to  the  work  of  the  department  along  lines 
of  large  importance  to  the  people. 

In  1917  the  Legislature  imposed  on  the  department  the 
enforcement  of  the  State  prohibition  laws.  The  obstacles 
encountered  and  the  exciting  and  often  humorous  happen¬ 
ings  incidental  to  prohibition  enforcement  during  the  first 
four  and  a  half  years  would  make  a  most  readable  book. 
Commissioner  Woodworth  personally  directed  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  dry  law  and  what  is  a  source  of  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  him  is  that  since  the  law  went  into  effect  not 
a  single  one  of  his  enforcing  agents  lost  his  life  or  was 
seriously  injured. 


Report  of  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 

A  summary  report  by  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 
for  the  nine  years  ending  December  10,  1920,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  contains  matters 
of  much  interest  to  health  officers  and  to  chemists  and  bac¬ 
teriologists. 

Standard  whole  milk,  says  the  report,  should  contain 
not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  milk  solids  not  fat  and  3.25  per 
cent  milk  fat;  standard  skim  milk  not  less  than  8.7  5  per 
cent  of  milk  solids;  standard  cream  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  milk  fat  and  be  free  from  all  constituents  foreign 
to  normal  milk. 

The  commission  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  permit 
standardized  and  adjusted  milk;  this  despite  the  fact  that 
it  recognizes  the  ease  with  which  milk  is  contaminated  and 
the  difficulty  of  so  controlling  standardizing,  skimming, 
homogenizing,  souring,  etc.,  as  to  prevent  contamination 
and  the  use  of  inferior  materials. 


Gov.  Blaine  Vetoes  Bleached  Flour  Bill 

Governor  Blaine  of  Wisconsin  has  vetoed  the  assembly 
bill  permitting  the  manufacture  of  an  artificially  bleached 
flour  on  the  ground  that  it  would  permit  fraud  and  decep¬ 
tion  and  would  nullify  the  results  of  the  existing  law  pro- 
hibiting  the  use  of  chemicals  in  bleaching. 


Dr.  M.  M.  Carrick.  new  health  officer  of 
Texas,  who.  under  new  law,  will  have 
charge  of  food  control  work  in  that 
state. 
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Gravity  carrier  system  in  the  plant  of  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Several  large  food  manufacturing  plants  have  found 
gravity  carrier  systems  a  practical  method  of  carting  pack, 
ages  from  one  floor  to  another.  One  of  the  largest  gravity 
carrier  systems  ever  manufactured  has  been  installed  in 
the  new  plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  A  similar  system  in  use  in  the  plant  of 
the  Joseph  Campbell  Company,  soups  and  canned  beans, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

One  of  the  features  installed  in  the  Baltimore  sugar  plant 
is  a  spiral  system  extending  from  the  ninth  floor  to  the 
ground,  with  a  branch  at  every  floor,  to  handle  bags  and 
cases  of  sugar.  The  switch  at  each  floor  can  be  automat¬ 
ically  swung  by  pressing  a  button  at  the  starting  place  on 
the  ninth  floor. 

This  conveyor  system  has  been  built  by  the  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  Company,  Elwood  City,  P!a. 

Standard  gravity  carrier  systems  are  built  in  eight-foot 
sections,  which  can  be  permanently  set  up  in  a  building  or 
mounted  on  heavy  casters  and  moved  about  from  place  to 
place.  In  the  ball-bearing  system  an  incline  of  four  per 
cent,  or  a  half  inch  to  each  foot,  is  sufficient  for  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  keep  themselves  moving  once  they  are  started. 

Canned  Foods  Wrongly  Blamed  for  Illnesses 

HE  National  Canners’  Association  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletin: 

It  is  well-known  to  those  in  the  canning  industry  that 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  illness  alleged  to  have  resulted  from 
eating  canned  foods  has  been  due  to  other  causes.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  has  been  systematically  investi¬ 
gating  these  cases  for  years  and  has  found  the  final  diag¬ 
nosis  almost  invariably  proves  to  be  entirely  different  from 
that  originally  given  to  the  public. 

“Such  a  case  came  into  prominence  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  statement  was  made  that  twenty-six  students  at  the 
Georgetown  Medical  School  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  in 
a  serious  condition  from  ‘ptomaine  poisoning,  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  eating  canned  food.’  The  National 
Association  immediately  wired  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  head 
of  the  department  of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  to  come  to  Washington  to  assist 
the  local  authorities  in  investigating  the  case. 

“That  bread  pudding,  containing  a  toxic  producing  or¬ 
ganism  produced  the  illness,  was  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
port  submitted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  health  officer, 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
Dr.  Rosenau.  The  canned  food  eaten  was  entirely  exon¬ 


erated  from  blame.  This  report  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  papers  and  they  corrected  the  original  report. 

Allegations  Unjust  to  Canning  Industry 

“It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  much  of  the  damage  done  by 
allegations  can  never  be  undone,  because  many  people  will 
read  the  first  account  of  the  case — the  circumstance  will  go 
down  in  their  minds  as  one  more  count  against  canned 
foods— and  the  fact  that  canned  foods  were  finally  exon- 
erated  will  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  National  Association  plans  the  campaign  to  inform 
boards  of  health,  both  state  and  municipal,  regarding  the 
safety  of  canned  foods.  In  addition  to  this  physicians  and 
medical  authorities  in  general  would  be:  informed  regarding 
the  findings  made  by  the  scientific  men  in  charge  of  the 
research  work,  conducted  under  the  new  plan  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association. 

Investigations  Unearth  Many  Odd  Features 

“Among  the  peculiar  incidents  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations  was  the  case  which  occurred 
a  few  months  ago  in  Texas.  Two  children  were  reported  to 
have  died  from  eating  potted  ham.  A  startling  and  rather 
grewsome  feature  came  about  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mother  had  administered  strychnine  to  the  children,  due  to 
a  disordered  mental  state,  and  later  committed  suicide.  Not 
long  ago  600  prisoners  in  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  were  re¬ 
ported  ill  from  canned  parsnips.  Subsequently  it  was  proved, 
according  to  the  warden’s  statement,  that  canned  parsnips 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  poisoning,  but  that  wild 
parsnips,  mixed  in  with  some  fresh  ones,  had  caused  the 
trouble. 

“In  Chicago,  a  great  deal  of  prominence  was  given  to 
the  death  of  a  man  described  as  an  aged  miser,  supposed 
to  have  been  immensely  wealthy,  and  to  have  died  from 
“ptomaine”  poisoning  through  eating  canned  sardines.  The 
investigation  of  this  case  proved  that  death  came  from 
acute  general  peritonitis,  which  is  of  course  a  disease  which 
cannot  be  transmitted  by  canned  food.  Many  other  simi¬ 
lar  cases  might  be  mentioned. 

“It  is  small  wonder  that  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
canned  foods  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  considering 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  such  cases  as  cited.  The  can¬ 
ning  industry  should  realize  where  the  blame  lies,  and  work 
together  intelligently  to  overcome  and  to  counteract  this 
prejudice.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADE 


Sugar  Consumption 
New  High  Record 

Official  Figures  Will  Probably 
Show  Nearly  100  Pounds 
Per  Capita 

Sugar  consumption  in  the  United 
States  will  make  a  new  high  record 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June.  The 
quantity  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  says  a  statement  by  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  was  greater  in 
the  ten  months  for  which  figures  are 
now  available  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  any  preceding  year.  The 
domestic  production  of  the  year  was 
bigger  than  ever  before  and  the  export¬ 
ation  only  about  one-half  that  of  the 
corresponding  ten  months  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  These  official  figures  of  the 
ten  months’  imports  and  exports  plus  the 
domestic  production  for  which  a  record 
is  already  established,  adds  the  bank’s 
statement,  give  a  net  total  available  for 
consumption  so  much  in  excess  of  any 
earlier  year  that  we  may  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  official  figures  showing  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
fiscal  year  1921  runs  up  nearly  to  100 
pounds  per  capita  against  91%  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the 
former  high  record  year,  82  pounds  in 
1919,  and  89  pounds  per  capita  in  the 
high  record  pre-war  year  1914. 

This  increase  in  sugar  available  for 
consumption  in  1921  as  against  the  al¬ 
ready  established  record  of  91%  pounds 
per  capita  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  is  not 
due  to  material  increases  in  imports 
from  foreign  countries  or  our  islands 
but  to  increased  domestio  production 
and  a  big  fall  off  in  the  exports.  While 
the  records  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  do  show  an  increase  of  23,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  ten  months  ending 
with  April,  1921,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  ten  months  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920,  the  former  high  record  year, 
the  imports  from  our  islands  in  the 
same  period  show  a  slight  reduction, 
suggesting  that  the  total  quantity  of 
sugar  brought  into  continental  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  will  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  fiscal 
year  1920,  but  the  fact  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  production  in  the  past  year  exceeded 
that  of  any  earlier  year  by  about  a  half 
billion  pounds  and  that  the  exports  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  only  about 
one-*half  those  of  1920,  makes  it  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  quantity  available  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  will  ma- 
,  terially  exceed  that  of  any  preceding 
year. 

One  especially  striking  feature  of  this 
prospective  new  high  record  in  sugar 
consumption  lies,  adds  the  bank’s  state¬ 
ment,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made 
in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of  the  high¬ 
est  prices  for  sugar  known  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  generation.  Aver¬ 
age  import  prices  of  raw  sugar  brought 
from  foreign  countries  ranged  from  8.5 
cents  per  pound  in  March,  1920,  to  16.1 
cents  in  June,  then  slowly  declined  to 
15  cents  per  pound  in  September,  11.3 
cents  in  November,  9.8  cents  in  Decem¬ 


ber,  6.1  cents  in  January,  1921,  and  4.9 
cents  in  March  and  April,  though  the 
average  import  price  of  the  raw  sugar 
imported  from  foreign  countries  in  the 
ten  months  ending  with  April,  1921,  was 
10.4  cents  per  pound  against  9.1  Cents 
in  the  full  fiscal  year  1920,  5.6  cents  in 
1919,  and  exactly  2  cents  per  pound  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  year 
preceded  the  war.  Thus  the  import 
price  of  the  raw  sugar  imported  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  ten  months  end¬ 
ing  with  April,  1921,  averaged  just  five 
times  as  much  per  pound  as  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  while  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  for  1921  will,  despite  this 
quintupling  of  price,  be  materially 
greater  than  when  sugar  was  being  im¬ 
ported  at  2  cents  per  pound  as  against 
10.4  cents  in  the  ten  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  for  which  figures  are 
now  available. 

The  exports  of  refined  sugar  in  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  adds  the  bank’s  state¬ 
ment,  show  a  big  falling  off  and  will 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  as  much  as 
in  1920,  the  total  exports  of  refined  su¬ 
gar  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  April, 
1921,  having  been  but  311,127,455  pounds 
against  1,235,086,004  in  the  same  months 
of  last  year,  though  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  sugar  in  the  form  imported 
enormously  increased,  showing  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  1921, 
for  which  figures  are  now  available, 
160,943,907  pounds  against  1,764,984  in 
the  same  months  of  1920.  Thus  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  re¬ 
exported,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  tremendous  falling  off  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  refined  sugar,  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  combined  exports  of  refined  and 
raw  sugars  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  will  be 
only  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  1920. 

This  increase  in  consumption  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  adds  the  bank’s 
statement,  will  probably  place  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
world’s  per  capita  consumers  of  sugar. 
Prior  to  the  war,  Great  Britain’s  sugar 
consumption  was  slightly  more  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  standing  at 
about  93  pounds  per  capita,  while  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  still  higher  than  the  mother 
country,  but  British  consumption  has 
fallen  to  63  pounds  per  capita  in  1920, 
making  it  apparent  that  our  own  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year 
1921  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  except  possibly  Australia  for  which 
no  recent  consumption  statistics  are 
available. 


Food  Important  Export  Item  to 
Germany 

A  bulletin  published  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  states  that  the 
principal  articles  forming  our  rapidly 
growing  exports  to  Germany  are  chiefly 
food  and  manufacturing  material.  Of 
the  former,  wheat  and  flour  exports  to 
that  country  in  the  full  fiscal  jear  will 
aggregate  about  $65,000,000,  wheat  alone 
amounting  to  about  $50,000,000  and  flour 
approximately  $15,000,000.  [Bacon  will 
show  a  total  of  $15,000,000  and  lard 
about  $40,000,000.  Condense!  milk  ex¬ 
ported  to  Germany  amounts  to  about 
$6,000,000  in  value,  oleo  oil  slightly  less 
than  $2,000,000,  and  cottonseed  oil  about 
$1,000,000. 


Says  Animal  Decline 
Menaces  Country 

Farm  Expert  Declares  Census  Re¬ 
ports  Show  One-third  Drop  in 
20  Years 

An  animal  shortage  that  is  menacing 
our  meat  supply  has  been  discovered  in 
the  figures  of  the  Federal  Census  report 
by  Herbert  Myrick,  a  farm  expert.  The 
twenty  years,  from  1900  to  1921,  have 
seen  a  reduction  by  one-third  of  the 
number  of  cattle  available  for  each  100 
persons,  while  the  sheep  supply  is  re¬ 
duced  nearly  two-thirds  and  the  number 
of  hogs  is  fully  41  per  cent  less  now. 

Declaring  that  this  “alarming  short¬ 
age’’  in  live  stock  is  such  as  to  furnish 
a  meat  supply  only  about  half  as  great 
for  each  person  in  the  country  as  for¬ 
merly,  Mr.  Myrick  said  that  “the  de¬ 
cline  during  recent  months  in  prices  to 
producers  is  so  utterly  unjustified  as  to 
constitute  the  gravest  economic  crime 
ever  perpetrated  upon  the  farmers  of 
America,” 

Other  figures  were  given  to  show  that 
20  per  cent  fewer  pounds  of  meat  were 
exported  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
than  during  the  previous  year,  while  im¬ 
ports  totaled  175,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
meats,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
two  or  three  years  ago.  More  than  half 
of  these  imports,  he  said,  were  mutton 
and  lamb  from  Australasia. 

Mr.  Myrick  charged  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
years  has  overestimated  the  numbers  of 
sheep  and  swine  and  declared  that  the 
department’s  estimate  for  January,  1920, 
was  in  error  no  less  than  28  per  cent, 
as  he  said  that  the  census  found  only 
34,900,000  sheep,  compared  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  estimate  at  the  same  date  of  48,- 
600,000. 

“Tke  census  also  reveals  14,000,000 
fewer  hogs  than  the  department  esti¬ 
mates,”  he  continued,  “having  .found 
only  50,000,000  pigs  on  farms  or  19  per 
cent  less  than  the  department’s  estimate 
of  72,000,000.  The  steady  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  cattle  since  the  census  was 
taken  is  emphasized  by  the  decrease  of 
nearly  11  per  cent,  in  the  number  slaugh¬ 
tered  during  the  last  eleven  and  a  half 
months.” 


Sugar  Refining  Companies  Win  Suit 

The  American  and  Franklin  sugar  re¬ 
fining  companies  scored  a  victory  in  the 
trial  of  the  first  of  several  suits  brougnt 
by  them  to  enforce  contracts  made  a 
year  ago  for  sugar  at  22%  cents  a 
pound.  A  jury  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  Judge 
Bose  presiding,  awarded  damages  of 
$5,404.31  to  the  Franklin  company. 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast  at  Soda  Fountains 

The  Fleischmann  Company,  New  York 
announced  recently  in  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  that  its  yeast  is 
now  obtainable  at  soda  fountains,  where 
it  is  served  as  an  ingredient  of  several 
drinks . 
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Meat  Packing  Country’s  Largest  Industry 

Census  Figures  for  1919  Show  Products  Manufactured  Totaled  $4,246,- 

290,000  in  Value 


Census  figures  made  public  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce, 
show  that  the  meat  packing  industry  is 
the  largest  in  volume  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  in  the  entire  world. 

The  figures,  gathered  from  1,305  estab¬ 
lishments,  show  that  for  the  year  1919  this 
industry  paid  out  for  raw  materials,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  live  stock,  the  sum  of  $2,774,- 
901,000,  and  that  the  total  value  of  the 
products  from  his  material  was  $4,246,290,' 
000.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  of 
value  in  the  finished  products  the  packers 


MATERIALS 

A  Total  cost  . 

Animals  slaughtered  .  Cost 

Beeves  . Number 

Cost 

Calves  . Number 

Cost 

Sheep,  lambs,  goats  and  kids . Number 

Cost 

Hogs  . Number 

Cost 

All  other  materials  .  Cost 


PRODUCTS 

Total  value  . 

Fresh  meat: 


Beef  .  Pounds 

Value 

Veal  .  Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  lamb,  goat  and  kid .  Pounds 

Value 

Pork  .  Pounds 

Value 

Edible  offal  and  all  other  fresh 

meat  . Pounds 

Value 

Cured  meat: 


Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured....  Pounds 

Value 

Pork,  pickled  and  other  cured....  Pounds 


Value 

Canned  goods  .  Pounds 

Value 

Sausage: 

Canned  .  Pounds 

*  Value 

All  other  .  Pounds 

Value 

Lard  .  Pounds 

Value 

Lard  Compounds  and  substitutes..  Pounds 

Value 

Oleo  oil  .  Gallons 

Value 

Other  oils  .  Gallons 

Value 

Tallow  and  oleo  stock .  Pounds 

Value 

Oleomargarine  .  Pounds 

Value 

Hides  and  pelts 

Cattle  hides  . Number 

Value 

Calf . Number 

Value 

Sheep,  lamb,  goat  and  kid . Number 

Value 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  material..  Tons 

Value 

All  other  products  (1) .  Value 


paid  out  for  raw  materials,  principally 'live 
stock,  about  89  cents.  The  packers’  manu¬ 
facturing  margin  including  wages  and  all 
production  expenses  amounted  to  only  about 
11  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts. 

These  figures  show  in  the  case  of  beef, 
for  instance,  that  in  1919  while  the  packers 
paid  $1,055,319,000  for  only  10, ,878, 000  head 
of  cattle,  the  5,062,240,000  pounds  of  fresh 
and  cured  beef  products  derived  from  these 
animals  had  a  value  of  only  $875,166,000. 

In  other  words,  the  dressed  and  cured 


1919 

1914 

$3,774,901,000 

$1,441,663,000 

3,055,495,000 

1,199,642,000 

10,818,000 

7,149,000 

1,055,319,000 

490,108,000 

4,395,000 

2,019,000 

95,720,000 

27,623,000 

13,523,000 

15,952,000 

146,965,000 

84,813,000 

44,519,000 

34,442,000 

1,757,491,000 

597,098,000 

719,406,000 

242,021,000 

$4,246,290,000 

$1,651,965,000 

4,932,284,000 

3,658,334,000 

846,806,000 

421,297,000 

422,928,000 

194,699,000 

83,884,000 

26,299,000 

501,201,000 

629,233,000 

120,451,000 

74,676,000 

2,112,243,000 

1,877,099,000 

532,075,000 

226,535,000 

516,983,000 

296,667,000 

59,832,000 

20,576,000 

129,960,000 

91,572,000 

28.360,000 

14,395,000 

4,145,232,000 

2,929,310,000 

1,217,420,000 

393,605,000 

305,943,000 

160,799,000 

96,904,000 

26,418,000 

161,002,000 

74,004,000 

27,985.000 

9,845,000 

629,701,000 

435,147,000 

145,601,000 

58,350,000 

1,372,550,000 

1,119,189,000 

415,817,000 

120,414,000 

521,122,000 

396,398,000 

123,724,000 

33,037,000 

20,339,000 

16,502,000 

30,953,000 

11,926,000 

6,721,000 

6,715,000 

9,153,000 

4,010,000 

242,084.000 

209,614,000 

36,536,000 

13,733,000 

123,639,000 

60,388,000 

36,778,000 

9,819,000 

10,818,000 

7,159,000 

185.020,000 

69,959,000 

3,353,000 

1,464,001! 

24,797,000 

3,513,000 

12,244,000 

15,917,000 

33,780,000 

13,624,000 

391,000 

294,000 

18.315,000 

8.737.000 

172,099,000 

92,197.000 

(1)  Includes  value  of  ammonia,  butter,  butter  reworked,  condensed  milk,  glue,  glycerine 
hog  hair,  ice,  sausage  casings,  scrapple,  soap,  wool,  ett.,  and  amount  received  for 
slaughtering  and  refrigeration  for  otheis. 


beef  had  a  value  of  $18153,000  less  than  the 
sum  paid  for  the  cattle  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  packers  were  able  to  do  this 
by  reason  of  sales  of  by-products  which, 
before  the  packers  developed  scientific 
methods,  were  largely  destroyed  or  wasted. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  table  below.  Those  for 
1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such 
change  and  correction  as  may  be  necessary 
from  further  examination  of  the  original 
reports. 


Census  of  Canned  and  Dried 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  1920  census  of  manufactures, 
covering  the  calendar  year  1919,  for  the 
canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  detailed  statement  of  the  value  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
packed  during  the  years  1914  and  1919  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Returns  were  received  from  3,190  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1919, 
the  products  of  wrhich  for  that  year  were 
valued  at  $416,146,000.  At  the  census  of 
1914,  there  were  3,250  establishments  re¬ 
ported  with  products  valued  at  $158,016,000. 
While  there  was  then  a  decrease  of  60  in 
the  number  of  establishments,  the  total 
value  of  products  increased  $258,129,000,  or 
163.3  percent. 

From  1914  to  1919  the  value  of  canned 
vegetables  increased  $80,205,000,  or  95  per¬ 
cent;  canned  fruits,  $103,068,000,  or  414  per¬ 
cent;  dried  fruits,  $51,252,000,  or  147.4  per¬ 
cent,  and  canned  soups,  $3,980,000,  or  50.5 
percent. 

The  value  of  canned  soups  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  product  of  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  establishments. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments 
reported  for  1919,  101  were  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  other  industries,  but  packed  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  the  value  of  13,588,000  as 
subsidiary  products.  In  1914,  97  similar  es¬ 
tablishments  packed  vegetables  and  fruits 
to  the  value  of  $8,840,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
packed  during  the  years  1919  and  1914. 
The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to  such  change  and  correction  as 
may  become  necessary  upon  further  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  original  reports. 

Number  of  estab-  1919  1914 

lishments  .  3,190  3,250 

Value  of  products.  .$416,145,000  $158,016,000 
Vegetables,  canned.  164,619,000  84,414,000 

Fruits,  canned  .....  127,965,000  24,897,000 

Fruits,  dried  .  86,024,000  34,772,000 

Soup,  canned  .  11,857,000  7,877,000 

All  other  pro 

ducts  (1)  . 25,680,000  6,056,000 

(1)  Including  dried  vegetables,  preserves, 
pickles,  cider,  vinegar  and  other  canned 
foods  produced  in  canning  establish¬ 
ments. 


Canners  Company  Bring  Million 
Dollar  Suit 

The  Curtis  Corporation,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  packer  of  ripe  olives,  has  filed  a  suit 
for  $1,000,000  damages  in  the  Detroit  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  against  members  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Health.  The  complaint  alleges 
the  corporation’s  business  was  damaged  to 
that  extent  through  seizure  in  October, 
1919,  of  its  product,  of  a  quantity  following 
the  death  of  five  persons,  due,  the  Board 
of  Health  is  said  to  have  declared,  to 
botulinus  poisoning. 
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Flour  Mill  Products  Worth  Two  Billion  Dollars 

in  1919 


United  States  Census  Report  Shows  10,712  Establishments — Wheat 

Flour  70  Per  Cent  of  Total 


Asummary  of  the  general  results  of  the 
1920  census  of  manufactures  for  the  flour¬ 
mill  and  gristmill  industry  has  been  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  consists  of  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  materials 
consumed  and  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  various  products  manufactured  by  mer¬ 
chant  mills  during  the  year  1919. 

Reports  were  received  from  10,712  estab¬ 
lishments,  which  did  merchant  grinding 
during  1919,  the  products  of  which  were 
valued  at  $2,052,850,000.  At  the  census  of 
1914,  there  were  reported  10,788  establish¬ 
ments,  with  products  valued  at  $877,680,000. 
There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  76  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  but  an  increase 
of  $1,175,170,000,  or  133.9  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  products. 

The  output  of  wheat  flour,  which  repre¬ 
sented  about  70  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  products  of  the  industry  in  1919,  showed 
an  increase  of  16,074,743  barrels,  or  13.8 
percent  in  quantity  during  the  five-year 
period,  while  the  value  increased  $892,749,- 
000,  or  164.2  percent. 

With  the  exception  of  hominy  and  grits, 
for  which  there  was  a  decrease  of  66.9 
percent  in  quantity  and  32.8  percent  in 
value  from  1914  to  1919,  all  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  enumerated  in  the  table  showed  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  value,  although  there 
were  comparatively  small  decreases  in  the 
quantities  reported  for  buckwheat  flour. 

Number  of  Establishments . 


MATERIALS 

Wheat . Bushels 

Rye  . Bushels 

Corn  . Bushels 

Buckwheat  . Bushels 

Barley  .  Bushels 

Oats  . Bushels 

Grain,  other  than  above . Bushels 

Alfalfa  . Tons 

Other  material  . Tons 

PRODUCTS 

Total  value  . 

Wheat  flour  . Barrels 

Value 

Rye  flour  and  rye  graham . Barrels 

Value 

Buckwheat  flour  . Pounds 

Value 

Barley  meal  . Pounds 

Value 

Corn  meal  and  corn  flour . Barrels 

Value 

Hominy  and  grits . Pounds 

Value 

Oatmeal  . Pounds 

Value 

Bran  and  middlings . Tons 

Value 

Feed  and  offal . Tons 

Value 

Breakfast  foods,  rolled  oats,  etc . Pounds 

Value 

All  other  cereal  products . 

All  other  products . 


corn  meal  and  corn  flour,  and  feed  and 
offal. 

The  comparative  statistics  for  1919  and 
1914  are  summarized  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment.  The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary 
and  are  subject  to  such  change  and  cor¬ 
rection  as  may  be  necessary  from  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  original  reports. 


O.  L.  Denting  Retires  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company 

Due  to  poor  business,  the  American  Can 
Company  on  July  1  discontinued  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  transferred  some 
of  the  work  covered  by  this  branch  to  the 
purchasing  department.  This  will  mean 
the  culmination  of  the  services  of  O.  L. 
Deming,  who  during  the  11  years  that  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  department,  has 
built  it  up  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency, 
while  at  the  same  time  handling  the  pub¬ 
licity  end  for  the  organization. 

Mr.  Deming  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  American  food  trade  and  has 
been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Previously  a  trade  paper  editor,  he 
established  and  edited  the  Chicago 
“Grocer,”  and  at  various  times  has  been 
the  editor  and  manager  of  such  well  known 
papers  as  the  "Canner,”  the  “Food  Law 
Bulletin”  and  the  “National  Canner.” 

At  the  time  he  left  trade  journalism  to 


1919 

1914 

10,712 

10,788 

613,094,420 

545,728,431 

15,487,439 

12,813,831 

113,768,512 

180,115,704 

4,727,465 

5,478,045 

21,151,343 

20,288,396 

58,581.223 

50,227,050 

3,173.285 

4,277,864 

215,879 

87,884 

259,200 

121,965 

$2,052,850,000 

$877,680,000 

132,478,513 

116,403,770 

1,436,589,000 

543,840,000 

2,527,752 

1,937,385 

21.236,000 

7,845,000 

90.137,407 

125,622,189 

5,244,000 

3,755,000 

91,808,914 

14,000,789 

3,217.000 

242,000 

10,683,878 

16,327,993 

82.066,000 

54,963,000 

288,525,592 

870,364,453 

9.247,000 

13.768,000 

28.120,649 

30,451,581 

1.101,000 

758,000 

4,760,957 

4,666,534 

211,467,000 

104,703,000 

4,561,553 

4,753,280 

262. 736.000 

137,068,000 

96,501,673 

92,676,085 

4,350,000 

2,932,000 

10,033,000 

2,092,000 

5,564,000 

5,714,000 

go  with  the  American  Can  Company  he 
was  president  of  the  National  Food  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  few  men  are  better  known  in 
grocery,  and  especially  in  canned  goods 
circles. 

Mr.  Deming  has  not  yet  announced  his 
future  plans,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
remain  in  food  trade  channels. 


Food  Control  Officials  Disap¬ 
prove  Calder  Bill 

The  Calder  Bill  for  uniform  food  legisla¬ 
tion  was  declared  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  final  session  of  the  North 
Central  States  Association  of  Food  and 
Drug  Officials,  in  that  it  takes  away  the 
rights  they  have  had  to  protect  themselves 
as  to  food  and  drug  commodities.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  Haugen  slack  filling  bill  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  association  in  a  resolution 
declaring  many  States  had  enacted  similar 
legislation  and  that  States  without  this 
bill  were  not  protected  from  the  practice 
of  slack  filling  of  packages  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

W.  S.  Frisbie,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  chief  of 
the  food  and  drug  department  of  Nebraska, 
considered  the  subject  of  ice  cream,  the 
standards  of  which  varied  greatly  in  the 
States,  he  said.  The  standards  are  gradu¬ 
ally  approaching  each  other  and  eventually 
there  will  be  a  uniform  standard  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  the 
speaker  predicted.  Details  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  were  presented.  It  was  stated  that  14 
percent  of  butterfat  was  required  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  in  some  States 
the  percentage  ranged  from  10  to  12  per¬ 
cent. 

Discusses  Milk  Production 

In  a  paper  on  milk  W.  D.  Hayes,  of  Sioux 
City,  indicated  the  essentials  for  a  safe 
city  milk  supply.  The  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  a  market  sup¬ 
ply  were  stated  to  be  a  healthy  cow,  dry¬ 
handed  milking,  an  interested  milker,  a 
hooded  milking  pail,  boiled  or  otherwise 
sterilized  containers,  efficient  refrigeration 
and  proper  pasteurization. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  October  10,  1921,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
at  which  time  a  national  dairy  exhibition 
will  be  in  progress  in  that  city.  Dr. 
William  H.  Callahan,  in  charge  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  station  at  Minneapolis,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  association  to  serve  during 
the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

The  manner  in  which  oats  is  adulterated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer  was 
outlined  by  W.  H.  Callahan,  chief  of  the 
Minneapolis  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  in  an  address. 

‘‘Mill  oats  provides  the  medium  for  the 
greatest  number  of  offenses  in  this  re¬ 
spect,”  Mr.  Callahan  declared.  ‘‘It  has 
been  found  a  rare  instance  where  mill  oats 
contain  more  than  5  percent  of  real  oats 
and  oftentimes  the  consumer  is  considera¬ 
bly  misled.  This  product  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  northwest  at  the  time  when 
Minneapolis  millers  began  getting  patents 
on  high  grades  of  flour. 

“It  has  reached  a  point  now  where  it 
merely  provides  a  camouflage  for  the  owner 
to  dump  on  the  public  wild  oats  instead  of 
the  real  oat  product.  And  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  wild  oats  is  becoming  more  of  an 
intruder.” 


(1)  In  addition,  in  1919,  36  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  other  industries,  manu¬ 
factured  flour-mill  and  grist  mill  products,  valued  at  $46,515,000.  In  1914  there 
were  40  such  establishments  with  products  valued  at  $9,046,000. 
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Secretary  Wallace  Discusses  Meat  Packing  Con¬ 
trol  by  Government 

Head  of  Department  of  Agriculture  Says  Law  Will  Be  Administered 

Fairly  to  All  Concerned 


In  an  address  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  relation  to  business, 
given  before  a  group  of  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  men,  Secretary  Wallace  referred 
briefly  to  the  relation  of  the  department 
to  business  through  its  administration 
of  the  various  regulatory  laws  which 
have  been  passed  since  1900.  He  said 
that  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
life  of  the  department  its  chief  endeav¬ 
ors  were  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
production,  but  beginning  about  1900  it 
had  become  more  and  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  business  of  various  kinds. 

Kills  Now  Before  Congress 

Referring  to  the  two  bills  before  Con¬ 
gress,  one  dealing  with  future  trading 
in  grain  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
packing  plants,  Secretary  Wallace  said 
that  the  department  had  not  initiated 
either  of  these  measures;  that  they  have 
grown  out  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  farmers  that  our 
grain  exchanges  are  places  where  the 
prices  of  farm  grains  are  manipulated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer,  and 
that  our  larger  packing  enterprises  are 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
violent  and  unfair  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  live  stock.  He  said  that  our 
present  system  of  making  prices  for 
grains  on  the  various  grain  exchanges 
is  the  best  system  which  has  yet  been 
devised;  that  possibly  some  time  in  the 
future  some  better  system  might  be  dis¬ 
covered,  but,  until  that  had  been  done, 
we  should  do  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  and  legitimate  operation  of 
grain  exchanges. 

Referring  to  the  packer  legislation. 
Secretary  Wallace  said  that  the  business 
of  meat  packing  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continuation  of  our  live-stock 
industry. 

‘The  development  of  these  plants  has 
been  a  matter  of  national  pride,”  he 
continued.  ‘‘They  offer  a  market  for 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  every  business 
day  in  the  year.  But  their  very  size  has 
given  them  such  a  dominance  in  the 
business  of  killing  live  stock  and  mar¬ 
keting  meat  products  that  they  are,  in 
effect,  if  not  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of 
public  utilities.  It  would  be  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  agriculture  if 
anything  should  be  done  which  would 
impair  the  efficiency  with  which  these 
plants  are  conducted  or  impose  unjust 
additions  to  their  cost  of  operation.  But 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  know  that 
these  plants  are  operated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  him  just  prices  for  his  live 
stock,  and  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  that  the  meat  products  are  mar¬ 
keted  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 

The  Secretary  declared  that  if  such 
legislation  should  be  enacted  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  placed  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  law 
would  be  administered  fairly  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry  and  its  neces¬ 
sity  to  a  prosperous  agriculture. 
Agricultural  Exploitation  About  Ended 

Referring  to  the  need  for  a  closer  re¬ 
lationship  between  agriculture  and 
business,  the  Secretary  said: 


“The  period  of  agricultural  exploita¬ 
tion  is  practically  at  an  end  and,  if  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  maintained,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  business  basis.  In 
times  past  those  of  our  farmers  who 
have  gotten  ahead  financially  have  done 
so  largely  through  the  increased  value 
of  their  land  caused  by  a  growing  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  farmers  of  the  future  can 
not  hope  to  profit  largely  in  this  way. 
If  production  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
farmer  must  be  able  to  get  prices  for 
his  products  which  will  give  him  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  money  he  has 
invested  and  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor 
and  the  labor  of  his  family.  Lacking 
this  the  farmer  will  turn  his  efforts  in 
some  other  direction. 

“Now,  if  the  farmer  is  to  get  a  fair 
wage  and,  at  the  same  time,  sell  his 
crops  at  prices  which  the  people  of  the 
country  can  afford  to  pay,  we  must  not 
only  increase  our  production,  but  we 
must  find  better  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  must  get  the  products  of  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  in  the  city  witn 
less  waste  and  at  less  relative  cost.  Also 
must  learn  how  to  take  some  of  the 
speculative  risk  out  of  farming. 

“In  one  sense  the  farmer  is  the  great¬ 
est  speculator  in  the  world.  His  busi¬ 
ness  is  subjected  to  risks  which  he  can 
not  insure  against.  He  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather.  In  an  hour  a  hail  storm 
may  completely  destroy  the  results  of 
six  months’  work.  Drought  and  floods 
alike  reduce  his  income.  He  has  no 
means  of  correctly  estimating  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  crops  he  proposes  to  pro¬ 
duce.  He  can  not  control  production 
as  can  the  manufacturer.  He  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  the  price.  What  he 
gets  for  his  crops  constitutes  his  wages, 
but  he  does  not  know  until  six  months 
or  a  year  after  the  work  is  done  what 
his  wages  are  to  be.  *  *  *  If  in  times 
past  we  had  seen  more  clearly  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness,  if  we  had  given  the  same  scien¬ 
tific  study  to  the  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  that  we  have  given  to  methods  of 
production,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  trouble  we  are  now 
experiencing  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  Beginning  of  a  New  Period 
“When  we  have  worked  our  way 
through  this  period  of  depression  and 
have  shaken  off  the  terrible  grip  of 
these  economic  forces  which  are  now 
causing  us  so  much  discomfort  we  will 
find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  our  national  life.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  Nation,  like  Topsy, 
has  ‘just  growed.’  In  the  future  there 
must  be  a  more  conscious  direction  of 
our  growth  and  a  much  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  our  various  activities.  The  re¬ 
lation  between  agriculture  and  business 
will  become  more  and  more  intimate. 

“The  Department  oi  Agriculture, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  ag¬ 
riculture  in  its  broadest  sense  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  alone  or  even 
primarily  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people,  may  very  properly  inquire  into 
everything  which  has  a  bearing  upon 


our  agricultural  welfare  to  the  end  that 
our  agriculture  be  put  upon  a  sound  and 
enduring  basis  which  will  insure  an 
abundant  production  of  food  at  prices 
our  consuming  population  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  pay.  Without  lessening  for  a 
moment  our  activities  in  scientific  re¬ 
search,  our  efforts  to  find  cheaper  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  our  improvement  in 
varieties  and  breeds,  we  must  give  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  finance  and 
of  marketing  and  of  everything  else 
which  directly  or  indirectly  influences 
both  production  and  price.”' 


China  as  Fruit  Powder  and  Soft 
Drink  Market 

The  consumption  of  soft  drinks  in 
China  is  chiefly  by  the  foreign  popula¬ 
tion,  and,  as  elsewhere,  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  are  used  in  warm  weather  than  at 
other  seasons,  says  a  consular  report. 
The  Chinese  in  general  are  not  familiar 
with  the  cold  drinks  common  in  the 
United  States,  as,  through  habit  and  cus¬ 
tom,  they  drink  principally  hot  liquids, 
such  as  tea  and  samshui,  or  Chinese 
wine.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
importation  of  citric  acid  into  China  in 
this  connection  has  not  as  yet  assumed 
any  large  proportions,  although  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  imported  to  some  extent 
for  the  use  of  chemists.  However,  as 
the  product  does  not  appear  separately 
segregated  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms  import  statistics,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
quantity  imported  into  China.  If  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
of  aerated  bottled  drinks,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  citric  acid  would 
have  a  considerable  consumption  for  this 
purpose  among  the  various  bottling 
companies  in  Shanghai. 

China  as  yet  has  no  patent  or  trade 
mark  laws,  and  in  introducing  such  a 
product  into  the  Chinese  market  as  a 
fruit  powder  satisfactory  protection  can 
be  secured  in  the  treaty  ports  by  regis¬ 
try  of  trade-marks  with  the  American 
consulates  or  consulates  general,  and 
until  a  trade-mark  has  become  exten¬ 
sively  known  there  should  be  no  danger 
of  infringement.  In  this  connection,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  goods  intended  for 
China,  intelligent  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  methods  of 
marketing,  upon  which  the  successful 
presentation  of  the  product  so  largely 
depends,  such  problems  preferably  be¬ 
ing  intrusted  only  to  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  advertising  in 
China. 


G.  I*.  Lauinger  Heads  California  Jobbers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  was  held 
recently  at  Del  Monte  and  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  George  P.  Lauinger,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Tillman  &  Bendel,  San 
Francisco;  first  vice  president,  V.  H. 
Tuttle,  of  R.  L.  Craig  &  Company;  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president,  S.  O.  Meyer  of  Getz 
Bros.;  third  vice  president,  W.  R.  H. 
Weldon,  of  the  Channel  Company;  trea¬ 
surer,  Perry  T.  Cumbersom,  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Cluff  Co.  Executive  Committee,  J. 
Karft,  of  Haas,  Baruch  &  Company,  and 
P.  C.  Dreschler,  of  the  Mebius  &  Dres- 
chler  Company. 

P.  C.  Dreschler  served  for  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  years  as  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  was  retired  at  his  earn¬ 
est  solicitation. 
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Macaroni  Manufacturers  Discuss  Problems 


Annual  Convention  held  in  Detroit — C.  F.  Mueller,  Jr.,  Jersey  City 

Elected  President. 


The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  De¬ 
troit,  June  9  and  10,  was  one  of  intense 
interest  to  the  industry,  because  of  the 
numerous  problems  at  present  effecting 
this  group  of  manufacturers,  due  to  the 
general  business  depression. 

The  annual  reports  of  President  James 
T.  Williams  of  Minneapolis  and  Secre¬ 
tary  M.  J.  Donna  of  Braidwood,  Illinois, 
^howed  that  the  association  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  that  its  official 
organ,  The  New  Macaroni  Journal,  had 
injected  life  into  the  industry  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  workings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  association. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  several  plans  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  macaroni  products 
and  a  special  committee  was  assigned 
the  work  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on 
this  program. 

The  proposition  to  make  an  eight- 
ounce  package  the  minimum  to  be  pack¬ 
ed  by  any  plant,  called  forth  a  lengthy 
discussion  as  did  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  container.  It  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  eight-ounce  package  was 
the  logical  minimum  weight  package 
and  that  manufacturers  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  conform  to  this  weight.  The 
advantages  of  a  four-dozen  container 
over  the  present  two-dozen  container 
were  presented  by  the  advocates  of  the 
former  but  the  arguments  set  up  by 
those  favoring  the  smaller  container, 
backed  by  the  demands  of  the  jobbing 
trade,  let  to  a  decision  favoring  the  con¬ 
tainer  carrying  two  dozen  cartons.  An 
attempt  to  compromise  at  a  three  dozen 
container  also  failed  because  manufac¬ 
turers  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
conditions  warranted  a  larger  container, 
the  48  carton  was  preferable  to  the  36 
and  that  since  no  change  was  advisable 
under  present  conditions,  the  24  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  retained. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  on  mac¬ 
aroni  products  came  up  for  its  annual 
consideration.  For  years  manufacturers 
of  alimentary  paste  products  have  been 
striving  to  get  their  food  classified  the 
same  as  grain  products  and  food  prepa¬ 
rations,  cereals,  which  would  give  mac¬ 
aroni,  spaghetti,  noodles,  etc.,  a  rate 
more  in  keeping  with  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  authorized  to  act  for  the 
association  between  conventions  and  to 
report  as  soon  as  progress  in  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  could  be  made. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  report  of 
the  work  done  in  the  National  Maca¬ 
roni  Laboratory  by  its  director,  Dr.  B. 
R.  Jacobs,  particularly  with  reference 
to  semolina,  macaroni  standards  and 
tariff  duties  on  alimentary  paste  im¬ 
portations.  The  association  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  fair  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  alimentary  paste  products,  the 
duty  recommended  being  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  on  products  with¬ 
out  eggs  and  four  cents  per  pound  on 
products  containing  eggs.  Dr.  Jacobs 
was  urged  to  continue  his  fight  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
Congress  to  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  just  rate  as  a  protection  to 
the  growing  American  industry. 


The  co-operation  of  the  farmer,  grain- 
man  and  miller  was  asked  by  maca¬ 
roni  manufacturers  to  insure  purity  of 
durum  wheat,  which  enters  chiefly  int~ 
the  manufacture  of  the  product.  The 
shipping  of  mixed,  musty  or  garlicky 
wheat  from  farms  to  elevators  and  later 
to  the  mills  was  condemned  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry.  Legislation  was  adopted 
favoring  the  continuance  of  experiment¬ 
ations  tending  to  the  development  of  a 
much  higher  grade  of  durum  that  would 
surpass  even  the  best  quality  of  this 
grain  grown  in  small  areas  of  Europe. 

Specifications  for  a  container  that 
would  insure  perfect  shipment  of  maca¬ 
roni  products  were  given  to  tho  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  result  of  a  long  series  of 
experimentations  made  by  Don  L.  Quinn, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  box  testing 
and  designing  department  in  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis., 
who,  during  the  war  drafted  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  all  boxes  used  to  carry  army 
supplies  overseas.  This  information  was 
considered  of  great  value  to  macaroni 
manufacturers,  whose  shipments  have 
undergone  considerable  damage  when 
shipped  by  freight. 

The  selection  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  1922  convention  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee,  which 
will  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  condi¬ 
tions  effecting  the  industry  at  a  time 
preceding  the  usual  convention  period. 

C.  F.  Mueller,  Jr.,  of  the  C.  F.  Mueller 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  James  T.  Williams 
of  the  Creamette  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  refused  re-election  after 
serving  during  the  past  four  years,  Mr. 
Williams  was  tendered  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  by  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  good  work  he  had  done 
for  the  association,  particularly  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
industry,  owned  by  the  Association  and 
edited  by  its  secretary.  B.  F.  Huestis  of 
the  Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich.,  was  chosen  first  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  E.  Z.  Vermylen,  of  A.  Zerega’s 
Sons,  Consol.,  Brooklyn,  was  chosen  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president;  Fred  Becker,  of  the 
Pfaffman  Egg  Noodle  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  since  the  organization 
of  the  association,  eighteen  years  ago. 
James  T.  Williams,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  His  associates  will 
be  H.  D.  Rossi,  Peter  Rossi  &  Sons, 
Braidwood,  Ill.,  and  William  Tharinger, 
Tharinger  Macaroni  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  M.  J.  Donna,  Braidwood,  Ill., 
was  re-appointed  secretary. 


IJrieil  Kniinnn  Samples  on  Hand 

S'amples  of  dried  and  conserved  ba¬ 
nanas  are  on  hand  at  the  Bureau  'of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and 
are  available  for  examination  at  the 
bureau’s  Washington  and  New  York  of¬ 
fices,  or  may  be  obtained  for  examina¬ 
tion  upon  request  at  any  of  its  district 
offices,  on  reference  to  Exhibit  No.  222. 


Baking  Powder  Sales  Highest  in 
Small  Communities 

Taking  exception  to  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  statement  that  baking  powder 
sales  constituted  only  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  sales  of  staple  food 
items  in  a  large  city  store,  the  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago,  has 
conducted  an  investigation  among  some 
of  the  large  wholesale  houses.  The  con¬ 
clusion  reached  is  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  percentage  may  be  correct  as  re¬ 
gards  sales  in  some  of  the  stores  in  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  in  localities 
where  most  of  the  people  are  apartment 
house  dwellers  and  to  a  minimum  of 
home  baking.  However,  as  the  size  or 
the  cities  or  town  diminishes  the  pro¬ 
portionate  sales  of  baking  powder  in¬ 
crease. 

One  correspondent,  a  California 
wholesale  grocer,  writes  to  the  Calumet 
company  in  reply  to  its  inquiry  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  the  writer’s  judgment  that  tho 
merchant  always  has  in  stock  a  larger 
quantity  of  soap  in  proportion  to  any¬ 
thing  else  in  his  store,  followed  by  a 
second  largest  quantity  of  baking  pow¬ 
der;  nevertheless,  his  sales  on  the  same 
are  in  an  entirely  different  proportion 
to  the  sales  of  another  stock. 

“While  the  writer  cannot  submit  any 
figures  based  on  the  actual  tabulations 
of  sales  due  to  his  inability  to  find  any 
stores  in  this  locality  which  have  a  sys¬ 
tematic  record,  permit  me  to  say  that 
in  my  sixteen  years’  experience  around 
grocery  stores,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not 
exceed  five  percent  of  the  total  sales, 
and  in  many  cases,  in  cities,  will  only 
run  about  what  you  show  in  this  list, 
that  is,  one-half  of  one  percent.  To  bal¬ 
ance  this,  however,  there  are  some  coun¬ 
try  stores  in  which  baking  powder  sales 
will  amount  to  from  ten  to  twelve  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total,  but  these  are  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  population  is  not  serv¬ 
ed  by  bakeries.” 


C.  Von  Allmen  Preserving  Company 
Reorganizes 

The  C.  Von  Allmen  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  for  greater  operation,  and  will  add 
pickles,  kraut  and  table  condiments  to 
its  line  of  preserves,  jams,  jellies  and 
apple  butter. 

L.  A.  Herrmann,  formerly  assistant 
general  manager  with  the  Lippincott 
Company,  Cincinnati,  and  Walter  J.  Ne¬ 
ville,  until  recently  connected  with 
Knadler  and  Lucas  of  Louisville,  as 
president  and  general  manager,  have  be¬ 
come  actively  engaged  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Extensive  improvements  are  now  un¬ 
der  way  and  will  be  completed  in  a  short 
time,  enabling  the  company  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  volume  of  business  ex¬ 
pected, 


Cite  Benefit  of  Export  Trade  Act 

According  to  statistical  reports  filed 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
American  food  exporters  as  well  as  ex¬ 
porters  of  other  commodities,  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  Export  Trade  Act.  Milk, 
meat  and  other  foodstuffs  totaled  in 
value  approximately  $8,000,000  and  were 
shipped  to  Great  Britain,  Europe,  China. 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  m 
1920,  by  associations  operating  under 
this  act. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  Con¬ 
ditions  in  Milk  and  Milk  Products  Industry 

United  States  Senate,  at  Its  Own  Request,  Furnished  With  Facts  and 
Figures  Covering  Period  of  World  War 


Responding  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  delivered  to  that  body 
an  exhaustive  report  on  milk  and  milk 
products  in  the  United  S'tates  during 
the  World  War.  A  great  deal  of  the 
ground  of  the  investigation  is  covered  in 
the  letter  of  submittal  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  printed  in  its  entirety: 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a 
report  on  milk  and  milk  products  in  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  unusual  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  war  affected  almost  every  aspect  or 
the  milk  and  milk-products  industries. 
Increasing  European  demand  caused  the 
prices  of  canned  milk  to  advance,  there¬ 
by  affecting  costs  and  prices  of  raw- 
milk  and  of  other  milk  products.  De¬ 
mand  for  raw  milk  was  thus  the  cause 
of  the  principal  competitive  difficulties 
during  this  period  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  large  factor  in  advancing  prices  of 
milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

While  average  prices  for  raw  milk 
paid  the  producer  by  market-milk  dis¬ 
tributors  appear  to  have  been  higher 
than  those  paid  by  any  other  class  of 
purchasers,  prices  paid  by  canned-milk 
manufactHrers  had  frem  the  beginning 
of  1914  up  to  the  close  of  1917  advanced 
relatively  more  than  those  paid  by 
either  market-milk  distributors  or  but¬ 
ter  manufacturers,  and  also  more  than 
those  paid  by  market-milk  distributors 
up  to  the  close  of  1918.  In  1918  the  av¬ 
erage  advance  over  the  1914  price  paid 
the  producer  of  milk  by  market-milk 
distributors  was  74  percent,  by  canned- 
milk  manufacturers  76  percent,  and  by 
butter  manufacturers  80  percent. 

The  canned-milk  industry  showed  a 
very  great  development  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  production  increasing  from 
660,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  1,532,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1918.  The  investment  in 
the  business  doubled  during  this  period, 
but  this  was  partly  a  reflection  of  the 
advance  in  prices  which  affected  all 
liquid  assets.  A  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  assets  was  provided  by  the 
employment  of  credit. 

Average  production  costs  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  advanced  77  percent  in  the 
five  years,  this  advance  being  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  increase  in  raw  milk  and 
package  costs,  which  together  consti¬ 
tute  80  percent  or  more  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  The  greatest  advance  in 
evaporated-milk  costs  took  place  in  1917 
and  1918.  In  the  latter  year  these  costs 
were  $4.97  per  case  of  “tails.”  Produc-. 
tion  costs  of  condensed  milk  were  for 
1918  about  25  percent  higher  than  for 
evaporated  milk,  the  higher  costs  being 
due  chiefly  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Production  costs  of  evap¬ 
orated  milk  were  found  to  be  lowest 
among  companies  with  a  medium  vol¬ 
ume  of  production.  A  grouping  of  com¬ 
panies  according  to  locality  shows  low¬ 
est  costs  for  the  far  western  and  high¬ 
est  for  the  eastern  groups,  differences 


in  raw  milk  costs  being  the  principal 
factor. 

Rates  of  return  on  investment  were 
computed  for  the  period  1914-1918  for 
canned-milk  companies  representing 
more  than  75  percent  of  total  production 
(evaporated  and  condensed).  These 
profits  include  returns  on  sales  of  other 
products.  Such  sales,  however,  do  not 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  more  than 
11  percent  of  total  sales.  In  the  year  of 
the  lowest  rate  of  profit,  1918,  these 
companies  earned  on  the  average,  ex¬ 
cluding  returns  from  securities,  10.6 
percent  on  capital,  surplus,  and  borrow- 
ed  funds,  or  12.5  percent  on  capital  ana 
surplus,  and  in  the  year  of  the  highest 
rate  of  profit,  1917,  27.7  percent  on  cap¬ 
ital,  surplus,  and  borrowed  funds,  or  3o 
percent  on  capital  and  surplus.  Evap¬ 
orated-milk  companies,  while  earning 
for  the  period  as  a  whole  a  higher  rate 
of  profit  than  condensed-milk  companies 
or  companies  combining  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  both  evaporated  and  condensed, 
were  subject  to  more  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  rates  of  return. 

Marked  concentration  of  control  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  milk. 
In  1914  three  companies  produced  56.5 
percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  1918  four  companies  54.2  per¬ 
cent.  Moreover,  the  two  companies 
ranking  highest  in  production  in  1918 — 
the  Borden  Company  and  the  Nestle  & 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company-  - 
were,  throughout  much  of  the  war  peri¬ 
od,  taking  under  contract  immense 
quantities  of  the  output  of  smaller  com¬ 
panies.  Furthermore,  these  two  larg¬ 
est  interests — Borden  and  Nestle,  have 
long  agreements  seemingly  restrictive 
of  competition  and  apparently  open  to 
question  under  the  anti-trust  acts. 

Creamery  butter  is  produced  in  two 
types  of  plants — “centralizers,”  secur¬ 
ing  cream  from  large  territories,  ana 
“locals"  (including  co-operative  com¬ 
panies),  relying  wholly  on  supplies  from 
the  vicinity.  The  production  of  cream¬ 
ery  butter  has  increased  from  about 
770,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  874,000,000 
pounds  in  1919. 

Centralizers’  costs  increased  from  27 
cents  per  pound  of  butter  in  1914  to  48 
cents  in  1918.  Approximately  90  per-r 
cent  of  this  manufacturing  cost  was  for 
cream  (butter-fat)  and  its  collection.  No 
butter-fat  cost  for  co-operatives  could, 
of  course,  be  shown  because  the  return 
their  realization  after  deducting  manu- 
to  the  members  of  the  co-operatives  Is 
facturing  costs  (exclusive  of  butter-fat) 
from  the  price  of  the  butter.  Nor  could 
collection  cost  be  shown,  since  members 
of  cooperatives  usually  provide  for  haul¬ 
ing  their  cream  to  the  factory.  Total 
costs  of  co-operatives,  which  do  not  in¬ 
clude  butter-fat  costs,  advanced  from  2.37 
cents  per  pound  of  butter  in  1914  to  3.16 
cents  in  1918,  while  the  total  costs  for 
centralizers  on  the  items  making  up  the 
total  of  co-operatives’  cost  advanced 
from  3.65  to  4.95  cents.  Comparison  of 
the  price  received  for  butter  fat  by  the 


patron  of  the  centralizer  with  the  real¬ 
ization  left  for  the  member  of  the  co¬ 
operative,  found  by  deducting  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  (exclusive  of  butter 
fat)  from  the  price  received  for  the  but¬ 
ter,  shows  a  cash  return  for  the  member 
of  the  co-operative  over  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  butter  fat  by  the  patron  of 
the  centralizer  in  each  year  of  the  five- 
year  period,  ranging  from  2.94  cents  per 
pound  of  butter  in  1917  to  4.61  cents  in 
1914.  This  apparent  advantage  of  co-op¬ 
erative  members,  however,  is  less  than 
appears,  since  the  co-operatives’  reali¬ 
zation  includes  a  return  not  only  for 
butter  fat  but  also  for  the  members’ 
share  of  the  investment  in  butter  fac¬ 
tory  and  equipment  and  for  hauling 
their  own  cream  to  the  factory. 

While  costs  of  centralizers,  from  1914 
to  1918,  advanced  79  percent,  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  only  74  percent,  and  profits  per 
pound  of  butter  declined  25  percent. 
Rate  of  profit  on  combined  capital  stock 
and  surplus  (securities  held  by  the  com¬ 
pany  deducted)  was  for  1915,  the  year 
of  the  lowest  rate  of  profit,  11.3  percent, 
and  for  1918,  the  year  of  the  highest 
rate  of  profit,  22.2  percent.  The  rate  of 
profit  similarly  computed  for  central¬ 
izers  who  did  a  butter  business  compris¬ 
ing  90  percent  or  more  of  the  total  was 
for  1915,  the  year  of  the  lowest  rate  of 
profit,  19.5  percent,  and  for  1914,  the 
year  of  the  highest  rate  of  profit,  31.7 
percent. 

Questionable  practices  in  the  buying 
and  handling  of  cream  by  butter  manu¬ 
facturers  were  disclosed  by  the  inquiry, 
many  of  which  have  since  been  declared 
to  be  unfair  by  the  trade  itself.  S'ome 
of  the  practices  thus  declared  to  be  un¬ 
fair  are  false  testing  of  cream,  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  competitor’s  equipment, 
false  advertising,  price  discrimination, 
the  payment  of  more  than  established 
commissions,  and  the  furnishing  of  cans 
without  charge  to  producers. 

For  market  milk  the  data  obtained  as 
to  general  conditions  are  not  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  they  are  apparently  fairly 
typical.  For  market-milk  distributors, 
the  highest  rate  of  profit  earned  on  cap¬ 
ital  stock  and  surplus  in  the  five-year 
period  was  13.3  percent,  in  1914.  The 
rate  declined  in  each  succeeding  year, 
until  in  1917  the  lowest  rate  was  earn¬ 
ed,  7.6  percent  on  capital  stock  and  sur¬ 
plus.  Cost  increased  throughout  the 
five-year  period,  and  not  until  1918  did 
distributors’  prices  increase  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  approximately  the  in¬ 
crease  in  costs.  In  that  year  the  rate 
of  return  on  capital  stock  and  surplus 
advanced  13.1  percent. 

Price  fixing  in  the  milk  and  milk- 
products  industries  was  studiously 
avoided  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Margins  and  profits,  how¬ 
ever,  were  required  to  be  reasonable 
under  the  licenses  issued,  and  in  some 
cases  maximum  margins  were  specifical¬ 
ly  set.  Control  of  exports  of  canned 
milk  was  exercised  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  through  licenses  by  the  War 
Trade  Board.  Some  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  concerned  with  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  milk  products  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  milk -products  industry, 
but  they  had  no  voice  in  deciding 
whether  the  industry  should  be  called  on 
to  reserve  supplies  for  the  Government 
or  what  prices  should  be  recommended 
as  reasonable  to  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government. 

The  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  cream  which  the  investigation 
disclosed  are  being  eliminated  by  the 
Commission  in  co-operation  with  the 
trade. 

Respectfully, 

HUSTON  THOMPSON,  Chairman. 
NELSON  B.  GASK1LL, 

JOHN  GARLAND  POLLARD, 
VICTOR  MURDOCK, 

JOHN  P.  NUGENT. 

The  Commission  in  its  investigations, 
covered  raw  milk,  the  canned  milk  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  butter  industry.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  recent  development,  the  re¬ 
port  reads: 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  milk 
and  milk-products  industries  from  191-1 
to  1918  was  the  remarkable  increase  in 
canned-milk  production,  which  increas¬ 
ed  from  660,000,000  to  more  than  1,500,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  contrast  to  this 
great  increase  the  total  butter  produc¬ 
tion  (farm  and  creamery)  declined 
slightly  from  1,615,000,000  to  1,533,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  the  total  cheese  produc¬ 
tion  increased  only  from  370,000,000  to 
385,000,000  pounds.  Canned  milk,  how¬ 
ever,  uses  much  smaller  quantities  of 
the  raw  milk  than  does  butter.  In  1918, 
while  butter  production  approximately 
equaled  in  pounds  canned-milk  produc¬ 
tion,  almost  37  percent  of  the  total  raw- 
milk  production  of  the  country  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  less 
than  5  percent  into  the  manufacture  of 
canned  milk.  About  4  percent  was  used 
in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Figures  are  not  available  to  show  so 
clearly  the  relative  growth  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-milk  industry  and  the  competition 
which  this  industry  encountered  in  the 
purchase  of  milk.  Formerly,  before  the 
large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago,  began  securing 
their  fresh  milk  from  such  an  extensive 
territory  as  at  present,  the  cheese  and 
butter  industries  were  well  developed 
in  the  States  in  their  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity.  This  development,  however,  was 
more  latterly  checked  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  market-milk  distributors, 
and  such  States  as  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa  became  more  important 
milk-product  States  than  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities.  Dic¬ 
ing  the  years  1914-1918,  however,  the 
demand  for  milk  products,  particularly 
for  canned  milk,  apparently  resulted  in 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  fresh  milk 
being  supplied  to  market-milk  distrib¬ 
utors  in  at  least  some  localities. 

Itnw-Millv  Prices 

The  average  price  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  paid  the  farmer  by  market-milk 
distributors  (based  on  such  data  as  were 
available  to  the  Commission)  showed  a 
consistent  increased  from  $1.92  in  1914 
to  $3.34  in  1918.  These  prices  were  high¬ 
er  in  every  year  than  those  paid  by  any 
other  class  of  purchasers.  The  average 
price  paid  the  farmer  by  77  condensers 
reporting  to  the  r'v>-nrnission  rose  from 
$1.61  in  1914  to  $2.84  in  1918.  The  but¬ 
ter-fat  content  in  the  milk  purchased  ny 
these  condensers  ranged  from  3  percent 
to  4.89  percent.  The  average  price  per 
100  pounds  of  cream  paid  by  butter 
manufacturers  reporting  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  1914,  $9.74;  in  1915,  $9.61; 
in  1916,  $11.23;  in  1917,  $14.66;  and  in 
1918,  $17.54.  The  cream  averaged  ap¬ 
proximately  33  1-3  percent  butter  fat. 

The  above  are  average  prices  paid  by 
purchasers  in  all  localities  from  which 
the  Commission  secured  data.  There 


were,  of  course,  important  variations 
from  these  averages  in  particular  local¬ 
ities.  In  New  York  and  Illinois,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  demand  for  market 
milk  is  high,  market-milk  distributors 
paid  considerably  more  than  condensers 
in  every  year,  but  in  Wisconsin,  where 
there  is  relatively  little  demand  for 
market  milk,  the  condensers  paid  more 
in  every  year  except  1918. 

The  change  (for  the  most  part  ad¬ 
vance)  in  prices  paid  the  producer  for 
milk  through  the  years  1914-1918  was  by 
no  means  uniform  for  the  different 
classes  of  purchasers.  In  1915  market- 
milk  distributors  were  paying  1  percent 
more  than  in  1914,  butter  manufacturers 
1  percent  less,  and  canned-milk  manu¬ 
facturers  7  percent  less.  In  1916  mar¬ 
ket-milk  distributors  and  canned-milk 
manufacturers  were  paying  5  percent 
more  than  in  1914  and  butter  manufac¬ 
turers  15  percent  more.  In  1917  prices 
paid  to  farmers  by  market-milk  distrib¬ 
utors  had  advanced  over  1914  about  43 
percent;  prices  paid  by  canned-milk  man¬ 
ufacturers  had  advanced  57  percent;  and 
by  butter  manufacturers  51  percent.  In 
1918  the  advance  over  1914  for  these 
three  classes  ranged  from  74  to  80  per¬ 
cent. 

Costs  of  Distributing  Market  Milk 

Detailed  costs  of  the  distribution  of 
market  milk  were  not  secured  by  the 
Commission  directly  from  dealers.  Cer¬ 
tain  cost  data,  however,  compiled  tor 
various  cities  by  public  authorities,,  are 
presented  in  the  report.  Distributing 
costs  (not  including  cost  of  milk)  for 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1912  were  estimates 
at  1.9  cents  per  quart.  These  costs  in 
order  of  size  (the  largest  first)  were 
maintenance  of  equipment,  labor,  bot¬ 
tles,  interest  and  depreciation,  coal  and 
ice,  and  shrinkage  of  milk.  The  cost  of 
the  milk  was  4.6  cents  per  quart,  giving 
a  total  cost  to  the  distributor  of  6.5 
cents.  Receiving  an  average  price  of  7.8 
cents  per  quart,  the  distributor  earned 
a  profit  (including  a  return  for  the  labor 
of  the  proprietor)  of  1.3  cents  per  quart, 
or  about  17  percent  on  sales. 

A  similar  investigation  for  the  same 
city  in  1919,  which,  however,  does  not 
show  distributors’  costs  of  milk,  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  profits,  found  a  total  distrib¬ 
uting  cost  of  5.8  cents  per  quart,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  200  percent  over  1912  costa. 
An  item  of  freight  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  appeared  in  the  1919  costs 
which  was  not  in  the  1912  figures,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  milk  was  being  drawn 
from  a  more  extensive  area. 

Distributing  costs  of  five  large  deal¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City  for  1915  and  1916, 
secured  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  total  4.8  cents  per 
quart  for  grade  B,  selling  at  9  cents  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  Of  these  costs  delivery 
amounted  to  50  percent  and  freight  to 
about  20  percent  of  distributing  costs. 
The  cost  of  the  milk  was  3.8  cents  per 
quart  and  the  profit  four-tenths  of  a 
cent,  or  a  little  more  than  4  percent  of 
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the  selling  price. 

Profits  of  ‘  Market -Milk  Distributors 

A  committee  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  made  an  investigation  of  costs  and 
profits  of  market-milk  distributors  tor 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1917.  This 
investigation  included  46  companies  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  and  in  many 
smaller  ones  located  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  as  far  west  as 


Iowa  and  Missouri.  These  companies 
had  assets  aggregating  almost  $49,000,- 
000  and  sales  during  the  six  months  of 
over  $41,000,000.  The  average  cost '  of 
milk  to  the  distributor  was  4.7  cents 
per  quart.  Distributing  cost  averaged 
3.4  cents  per  quart  and  distributors’  av¬ 
erage  sale  price  was  8.4  cents  per  quart. 
The  average  net  profit  per  quart  was 
three-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  average 
rate  of  net  profits  on  sales  was  3.2  per¬ 
cent  and  an  average  rate  of  return  of 
5.46  percent  per  annum  was  earned  on 
total  assets.  If  these  assets  included, 
as  they  probably  did,  some  investments 
not  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  milk, 
this  percentage  is  too  low.  Moreover, 
this  rate  of  return  is  on  gross  invest¬ 
ment,  including  borrowed  funds. 

A  considerable  number  of  market- 
milk  distributors  representing  a  wide 
range  of  territory  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  ‘their  investment,  sales,  total 
cost  of  sales,  and  net  earnings  for  the 
years  1914-1918.  The  average  rates  of 
return  for  these  firms  ranged  from  as 
low  as  7.3  percent  in  1917  on  the  entire 
gross  investment  to  as  high  as  12.3  in 
1918.  Rates  of  return  on  the  entire  net 
investment  for  the  corresponding  years 
were  respectively  7.6  and  13.1  percent. 
Rates  of  return  as  between  individual 
firms  varied  widely.  For  example,  in 
1918  one  firm  in  Minnesota  earned  less 
than  1  percent  on  net  investment,  while 
one  in  New  York  earned  52.4  percent. 
Since  investments  for  the  distribution 
of  milk  could  not  be  segregated  from 
those  for  outside  lines  the  above  per¬ 
centages  of  profits  are  in  some  measure 
too  low. 

Distributors’  prices,  of  course,  as  well 
as  costs,  were  a  factor  in  the  variation 
of  profits  during  the  years  1914-1918. 
Based  on  genei^al  producers’  and  dis¬ 
tributors’  market-milk  prices  (Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics),  distributors’  mar¬ 
gins  declined  somewhat  in  1915,  and  al¬ 
though  higher  in  1916  than  in  1915  they 
were  yet  lower  than  in  1914.  Both  pro¬ 
ducers’  and  distributors’  prices  advanced 
slightly  from  1914  to  1916 — producers’ 
somewhat  more  than  distributors’.  In 
1917,  when  average  profits  on  net  in¬ 
vestment  were  for  milk  distributors,  the 
lowest  during  the  five-year  period, 
prices  paid  to  producers  were  43  percent 
higher  than  in  1914,  but  margins  had 
increased  only  11  percent.  Apparently 
the  increase  in  margins  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  increase  in  distribu¬ 
ting  costs,  and  consequently  rates  of 
return  on  investment  fell.  While  mar¬ 
gins  were  only  41  percent  higher  in 
1918  than  in  1914,  as  compared  with  a 
rise  in  producers’  prices  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  74  percent,  the  increase  in  mar¬ 
gins  apparently  took  care  of  increase  In 
costs,  since  profits  on  net  investment 
were  almost  as  high  as  for  1914,  the 
most  profitable  year  of  the  five. 

There  are  indications  that  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  down 
to  1918  manufacturers  of  canned  milk 
bid  up  the  prices  of  raw  milk  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  thus  forcing 
manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese  and 
distributors  of  market  milk  to  pay 
higher  prices.  This  left  these  three 
classes  of  purchasers  the  alternative  of 
either  diminished  profits  or  of  advanc¬ 
ing  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Evidences  of  serious  economic  wastes 
in  the  distribution  of  market  milk,  se¬ 
cured  by  apparently  reliable  outside  in¬ 
vestigations,  are  briefly  summarized  in 
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the  report.  These  wastes  are  principal¬ 
ly  along  the  following  three  lines,  ana, 
while  not  occurring  in  the  same  degree 
in  all  cities,  are  more  or  less  general: 
Duplication  of  delivery  routes  and  of 
solicitation  of  business;  inability  to  use 
plant,  equipment  and  labor  to  approxi¬ 
mate  capacity;  uneconomic  size  of  dis¬ 
tributing  establishment. 

Investment  in  Canned-Milk  Industry 
The  most  important  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Commission  regarding  tne 
canned-milk  industry  was  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  a  varying  number  of  compan¬ 
ies  representing  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  canned-milk  production  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1914- 
1918.  These  reports  showed  their  invest¬ 
ments,  production,  costs,  prices,  and 
profits. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  industry  during  the 
flVe-year  period  under  examination,  fhe 
assets  of  canned-milk  companies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  more  than  doubled, 
increasing  from  $52,000,000  in  1914  to 
$108,000,000  in  1918.  Good  will  and  other 
intangible  assets,  however,  declined 
from  $11,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  The  great 
increase  in  inventories,  which  rose  from 
$8,700,000  in  1914  to  $31,400,000  in  1918, 
was  partly  due  of  course  to  the  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  and  prices.  Cash  and 
receivables  increased  from  $9,700,000  to 
$17,800,000,  partly  for  the  same  reason, 
while  securities  increased  from  $2,80u,- 
000  to  $25,000,000,  largely  due  to  certain 
operations  of  the  Borden  Co.,  but  partly 
also  to  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds 
during  the  war.  Fixed  assets  increasea 
only  from  $19,000,000  to  $25,600,000. 

With  the  large  increases  in  invento¬ 
ries  and  other  working  assets  there  was 
a  very  great  increase  in  current  lia¬ 
bilities,  which  rose  from  $4,800,000  in 
1914  to  $38,400,000  in  1918.  In  1914  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  constituted  only  9  per¬ 
cent  of  total  liabilities,  but  in  1918  this 
item  amounted  to  36  percent  of  all  lia¬ 
bilities.  On  the  other  hand,  capital 
stock  and  surplus,  which  constituted  91 
percent  of  total  liabilities  in  the  first 
year,  amounted  to  but  64  percent  of  the 
total  in  the  last.  Thus  while  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  capital  (total  liabilities* 
employed  by  the  industry  was  in  credit 
form  in  1914,  more  than  one-third  of  it 
was  of  this  character  in  1918.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  liabilities  was 
in  bonds  and  mortgages.  Though  the 
industry  considerably  expanded  to  meet 
war  requirements,  this  expansion  was 
more  largely  through  open  accounts  ana 
the  issue  of  notes  than  through  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  earnings  or  through  tne 
sale  of  stock  or  bonds.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  the  investment  through  earn¬ 
ings  occurred  in  1917,  which  was  a  very 
profitable  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
canned  milk. 

Profits  of  Canned-Milk  Industry 

Prices  per  case  of  “tails”  for  such  of 
the  companies  as  furnished  total  costs 
and  selling  prices  ranged  from  $<< 

$5.89  in  1918.  The  average  total  cost  on 
a  case  of  “tails”  for  these  companies 
was  $5.10  and  the  average  price  on  sales, 
exclusive  of  those  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  $5,031,  showing  a  loss  of 
$0.69  per  case.  About  half  of  these 
companies  showed  a  loss  in  this  year 
on  such  sales.  Large  sales  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  not  included  in  this  cal¬ 
culation  of  profit  and  loss,  since  report¬ 
ed  prices  for  such  sales  were  tentative, 


pending  final  settlement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.  vv  hue  rising  costs  and  prac¬ 
tically  stationary  prices  ot  the  product 
were  jargeiy  responsible  for  the  1918 
resuics,  other  factors  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  above  showing,  whicn  is 
based  on  a  current  production  cost.  In 
a  period  of  rising  costs,  the  ealcu.ation 
of  profits  on  current  manufacturing  anu 
selling  costs  does  not  for  inventories, 
and  may  not  for  purchases,  show  the 
full  profits  actually  made. 

Profits  calculated  as  a  percentage  on 
investment  were  computed  for  eadi  ot 
the  five  years  (1914-1918).  These  in¬ 
clude  returns  on  all  processed  milk 
(evaporated,  condensed,  and  dry)  sales 
(including  sales  to  the  Government)  and 
also  on  sales  of  other  products  which, 
however,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
only  about  11  percent  of  the  total  in 
1918.  The  average  rate  of  return  for 
companies  reporting  to  the  Commission 
representing  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  total  production  was  lowest  in  1918, 
namely,  10.6  percent  on  gross  investment 
employed  in  the  business  (excluding  se¬ 
curities,  but  including  borrowed  capital) 
and  12.5  percent  (the  same,  however,  as 
in  1915)  on  net  investment  employed  in 
the  business  (excluding  both  securities 
and  borrowed  capital).  Net  profits  were 
highest  in  1917,  when  the  return  on  said 
gross  investment  was  27.7  percent  ana 
on  said  net  investment  36  percent.  In 
1917,  the  year  of  largest  profits,  the  av¬ 
erage  price  of  evaporated  milk  ("tails’  ) 
was  10.3  cents  per  pound,  which  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  average  price 
of  10.9  cents  realized  in  1918,  the  year 
of  lowest  profits  during  the  five-year 
period. 

The  most  profitable  canned-milk  com¬ 
panies  appear  to  be  those  having  a  me¬ 
dium  volume  of  sales.  Those  companies 
whose  sales  ranged  from  $1,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  earned  a  rate  throughout  the 
five-year  period  considerably  higher 
than  that  earned  by  companies  having 
a  larger  volume  of  sales  and  very  mucn 
higher  than  that  earned  by  companies 
having  smaller  sales.  Companies  hav¬ 
ing  sales  above  $5,000,000  ranked  second 
in  rate  of  return  on  gross  investment, 
companies  having  sales  from  $250,000  to 
$1,000,000  ranked  third,  and  companies 
having  sales  below  $250,000  ranked 
fourth. 

Evaporated-milk  companies,  while 
earning  for  the  period  as  a  whole  a 
higher  rate  of  profit  than  condensed- 
milk  companies  or  companies  combining 
the  manufacture  of  both  evaporated  ana 
condensed,  were  subject  to  more  violent 
fluctuations,  the  rate  of  return  falling 
in  some  years  far  below  the  rate  of 
either  of  the  other  groups.  Companies 
making  condensed  milk  alone  earned  a 
higher  rate  than  those  manufacturing 
both  evaporated  and  condensed  milk. 
Condensed-milk  companies  were  the 
most  profitable  of  the  three  groups  in 
1915  and  1918,  while  the  evaporated- 
milk  companies  were  the  most  profitable 
in  the  other  three  years  of  the  period. 
The  greater  profitableness  of  the  evap¬ 
orated  group  when  compared  with  the 
other  groups  is  striking.  It  appears 
that  those  companies  which  specialize, 
particularly  the  evaporated-milk  com¬ 
panies,  were  subject  to  much  wider  va¬ 
riation  in  profits  year  by  year  than  tne 
companies  which  did  not  specia'ize  in 
either  kind  of  canned  milk.  A  steaay 
average  rate  of  from  10  to  14  percent 
on  the  entire  gross  investment  was  main- 


maintained  by  the  latter  group  through¬ 
out  the  period. 

The  profit  of  the  evaporated-milk 
manufacturers  decreased  from  4.5.9  per¬ 
cent  on  the  entire  gross  investment  in 
1917  to  4.1  percent  in  1918,  whereas,  tne 
profit  of  the  condensed-milk  manufac¬ 
turers  decreased  from  19.8  percent  in 
1917  to  13.1  percent  in  1918. 

A  classification  of  canned-milk  com¬ 
panies  into  four  groups  according  to  lo¬ 
cation  was  made,  i.  e.,  far  western, 
middle  western,  eastern,  and  unlocalizea 
(those  with  plants  widely  scattered). 
The  last  of  these  four  groups  was  by 
far  the  most  important  in  production 
and  sales.  In  1918,  for  example,  its 
sales  were  more  than  twice  the  com¬ 
bined  sales  of  the  other  three  groups. 
The  far  western  companies  were  mucn 
more  profitable  in  1917  and  particularly 
in  1918  than  were  the  companies  of  the 
other  groups.  In  1918  the  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  on  the  entire  gross  investment  was 
for  this  group  20.5  percent  as  against 
3.7  percent  for  the  middle  western,  3.4 
percent  for  the  eastern,  and  9.5  percent 
for  the  unlocalized.  In  1915  and 
the  middle  western  group  was  the  most 
profitable,  while  in  1914  the  far  western 
was  first,  followed  by  the  middle  west¬ 
ern,  the  unlocalized,  and  the  t  a 
The  few  eastern  cojnpanies  for  which 
returns  could  be  tabulated  showed  losses 
in  both  1914  and  1915.  Apparently  these 
differences  in  profits  were  largely  caus¬ 
ed  by  differences  in  the  prices  of  raw 
milk.  The  profits  of  unlocalized  com¬ 
panies  showed  less  fluctuation  than  the 
profits  of  localized  companies. 

Investment  in  Butter  Industry 

Creamery  butter  is  produced  in  two 
types  of  plants — “centralizers,”  secui 
ing  cream  from  large  areas,  and  “lo¬ 
cals,”  relying  wholly  on  supplies  from 
the  vicinity.  Locals  may  be  operated  by 
individuals  or  small  companies.  In  the 
latter  case  they  ,  are  usually  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies,  and  in  fact  much  of  the 
“local”  production  is  by  co-operatives. 

Consolidated  balance  sheets  were  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Commission  for  25  central¬ 
izing  companies  running  through  the 
five  years,  1914-1918,.  and  representing  in 
1914  about  14  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  production  of  creamery  butter. 
The  number  of  companies  for  which  re¬ 
ports  were  received  increased  each  year, 
and  in  1918  amounted  to  40,  with  about 
24  percent  of  the  total  production.  The 
total  assets. of  the  25  companies  amount¬ 
ed  to  $19,000,000  in  1914  and  of  the  40 
companies  to  $41,000,000  in  1918.  The 
percentage  of  securities  to  total  assets 
increased  during  this  period  from  4  per¬ 
cent  in  1914  to  13  percent  in  1918,  and 
good  will  from  less  than  1  percent  to 
about  5  percent,  while  fixed  assets  de¬ 
clined  from  51  to  36  percent.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  capital  stock  and  surplus  to 
total  liabilities  declined  from  81  to  70 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

Consolidated  balance  sheets  were  also 
obtained  from  38  co-operatives  for  tne 
five-year  period,  representing  in  1914  1 
percent  of  the  total  creamery-butter 
production.  For  1918  the  number  of  re¬ 
porting  companies  was  73,  representing 
a  production  of  about  2  percent  of  the 
total  creamery  butter  of  the  country. 
The  total  assets  of  the  38  companies 
amounted  to  $334,000  in  1914  and  of  the 
73  companies  to  $968,000  in  1918.  No 
good  will  was  shown  among  the  assets, 
and  the  proportion  of  fixed  to  total  as- 
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sets  was  higher  than  for  centralizers. 
The  percentage  of  surplus  to  total  lia¬ 
bilities  increased  from  5  to  22  percent 
in  the  five  years,  1914-1918,  indicating 
growing  stability  in  the  co-operative  re¬ 
porting. 

Butter  Costs 

Detailed  costs  for  the  years  1914-1918 
were  secured  by  the  Commission  from 
centralizers  representing  from  approxi¬ 
mately  9  percent  of  the  total  creamery 
production  in  1914  to  22  percent  in  1918. 
Total  costs  increased  during  the  five 
years  from  27  cents  per  pound  of  butter 
to  48  cents.  Butter-fat  cost  (including 
collection  cost),  constituting  about  90 
percent  of  the  total  cost,  almost  dou¬ 
bled  in  the  period,  increasing  from 
about  23  cents  per  pound  of  butter  in 
1914  to  43  cents  in  1918.  Approximately 
3  cents  per  pound  of  this  item  was  foi 
collection.  No  other  item  of  cost  in¬ 
creased  so  greatly  as  butter  fat. 

Analysis  of  costs  by  sections  of  the 
country  shows  a  lower  total  cost  in 
every  year  for  the  west  central  section 
as  compared  with  western  and  east  cen¬ 
tral  sections,  due  chiefly  to  lower  but¬ 
ter-fat  and  labor  costs.  The  east  cen¬ 
tral  had  the  lowest  administrative  cost, 
except  in  1915,  and  the  western  the  low¬ 
est  package  cost.  The  low  butter-fat 
cost  of  the  west  central  section  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  relatively  little  com¬ 
petition  from  producers  of  cheese  and 
canned  milk. 

No  butter-fat  (including  collection) 
for  co-operatives  could,  of  course,  be 
shown.  Selling  costs  were  practically 
negligible  and  are  included  under  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  Total  costs  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  butter  fat  and  Its  collection  cost) 
advanced  from  2.37  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  in  1914  to  3.16  cents  in  1918.  Cen- 
tralziers’  costs  (exclusive  of  butter-fat 
and  its  collection  cost)  advanced  in  the 
same  period  from  3.65  cents  to  4.95  cents. 
Co-operatives’  costs,  while  higher  for 
labor,  were  for  most  of  the  years  low¬ 
er  on  all  other  items  than  centralizers’ 
costs. 

Profits  of  the  Butter  Industry 

The  lower  total  costs  of  co-operatives, 
however,  are  not  conclusive  as  to  their 
greater  manufacturing  and  selling  effi¬ 
ciency  as  compared  with  the  centraliz¬ 
ers.  A  comparison  should  also  be  made 
of  the  prices  paid  producers  by  central¬ 
izers  for  butter  fat  with  the  realization 
or  compensation  left  for  the  members 
of  the  co-operative  creamery  found  by 
deducting  from  the  price  of  the  butter 
the  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  in  the 
case  of  this  type  of  organization,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  includes  no  cost  for 
butter  fat.  Such  a  comparison  shows  a 
net  cash  realization  for  the  member  of 
the  co-operative  over  'the  price  paid  for 
butter  fat  to  the  patron  of  the  central¬ 
izer  in  each  year  of  the  five-year  period, 
ranging  from  2.94  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  in  1917  to  4.61  cents  in  1914.  Even 
this  comparison  is  not  entirely  adequate. 
The  co-operative  sells  the  butter  and 
returns  to  the  co-operative  farmer  on 
the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  cream  (but¬ 
ter  fat  (furnished,  the  average  proceeds 
per  pound  of  butter  fat,  less  actual  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  butter  making.  This 
return  constitutes  the  farmer’s  compen¬ 
sation,  for  both  cream  supply  and  his 
interest  in  the  butter-makng  operation. 
The  realization  of  'the  members  of  the 
co-operative,  therefore,  is  not  for  butter 
fat  alone,  but  includes  a  return  on  the 


plant  investment  of  the  co-operative, 
which  if  computed  at  market  rates  of 
interest  would  reduce  the  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  member  of  the  co¬ 
operative  has  over  the  patron  of  the 
centralizer.  Furthermore,  centralizers 
depending  upon  competitive  conditions 
and  other  factors  collect  in  some  in¬ 
stances  their  patron’s  cream.  Since  co¬ 
operatives  so  far  as  ascertained  furnish 
no  collection  service  for  their  members, 
the  apparent  advantage  accruing  to  sucn 
members  over  the  patrons  of  centraliz¬ 
ers  may  be  still  further  reduced. 

Butter  prices  of  jobbers  increased  in 
the  five-year  period  72  percent;  those  of 
retailers  59  percent.  Prices  of  central 
izers  who  reported  to  the  Commission 
both  prices  and  costs  advanced  74  per¬ 
cent,  while  costs  advanced  79  percent. 
Profits  per  pound  declined  25  percent  and 
percentage  of  profit  on  sales  of  current 
production  (disregarding  inventories) 
declined  from  about  5  percent  to  about 
2  percent. 

Many  of  the  centralizing  companies 
reporting  to  the  Commission  were  pro¬ 
ducing  or  handling  products  other  than 
butter  and  were  unable  to  allocate  the’r 
investment  to  the  different  products. 
For  such  companies  representing  from 
9  percent  of  the  total  creamery  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  in  1914  to 
22  percent  in  1918,  the  rate  of  return  on 
gross  investment  employed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  (including  borrowed  funds  but  ex¬ 
cluding  securities)  ranged  from  10.3  per¬ 
cent  in  1915  to  19.1  percent  in  1918. 
Based  on  net  investment  (excluding  bor¬ 
rowed  funds  and  securities)  profits 
ranged  from  11.3  percent  in  1915  to  22.2 
percent  in  1918. 

Certain  companies  included  among 
those  for  which  the  foregoing  percent¬ 
ages  of  profits  are  given  did  chiefly  a 
butter  business,  comprising  90  percent 
or  more  of  their  total  business.  The  av¬ 
erage  rate  of  return  on  the  gross  invest¬ 
ment  employed  in  the  business  for  these 
companies  ranged  from  17.9  percent  in 
1918  to  31  percent  in  1914  and  on  net 
investment  from  19.5  percent  1915  to 
31.7  percent  in  1914.  Although  the  year 
1914  was  comparatively  unprofitable  for 
butter  manufacturers  as  a  whole,  it  was 
exceptionally  profitable  for  the  90  per¬ 
cent  butter  companies. 

Unfair  Practices 

The  investigation  disclosed  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  a  number  of  questinnaV" 
practices  in  the  buying  and  handling  or 
cream  for  the  manufacture  of  butter.  In 
a  trade  practice  submittal  held  by  the 
Commission  at  Omaha.  Neb.,  November 
3,  1919,  many  of  these  were  declared  by 
the  trade  itself  to  be  unfair  or  bad 
practice.  Practices  so  described  include 
the  following:  Enticement  of  employees 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  appropri¬ 
ating  values  created  by  or  belonging 
to  competitors;  false  testing  of  cream; 
unauthorized  use  of  competitors’  equip¬ 
ment;  furnishing  of  equipment  without 
charge  therefor  as  an  inducement  to  ap¬ 
propriating  competitors’  patronage;  def¬ 
amation  of  competitors;  employment  of 
agents  of  common  carriers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  solciting  or  influencing  ship¬ 
ments;  espionage;  false  advertising: 
price  discrimination;  the  payment  of 
more  than  established  commissons;  free 
gifts  or  premiums;  adjustments  in  the 
sale  of  butter*  on  one-lhalf  pound  instead 
of  one-pound  basis;  and  the  furnishing 
of  cans  without  charge  to  producers. 


Nation’s  Exports  of  Vegetable  Oils 
Exceeds  Imports 

The  exports  of  vegetable  oils  from 
the  United  States  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1921  have  exceeded  the  im¬ 
ports  by  nearly  85,000,000  pounds,  the 
Imports  having  totaled  about  67,750,000 
pounds,  while  the  exports  reached  152,- 
550,000  pounds.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  1915  that  the  exports  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  imports.  Prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  however,  this  coun¬ 
try  was  an  exporter  of  such  oils. 

The  trade  was  unsettled  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  and  in  1914  the  im¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  exports  by  about 
105,000,000  pounds.  The  pendulum 
swung  back  the  following  year,  though 
not  quite  to  the  same  degree.  In  1916, 
however,  the  trade  began  a  steady  de¬ 
velopment  toward  large  imports  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  exports.  This  condition  prevail¬ 
ed  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  1920, 
when  the  general  price  level  began  to 
fall  and  importers  ceased  further  pur¬ 
chasing.  In  November,  1920,  the  ex¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  imports  by  9,000,000 
pounds;  increasing  to  an  excess  of  near¬ 
ly  52,000,000  pounds  in  January,  1921. 
At  the  present  rate  the  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  will  amount  to  more  in  1921  than 
in  1913. 

In  1918  the  imports  were  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year  and  exceeded  the 
exports  by  634,937,000  pounds.  The 
trend  of  the  trade  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  chart  accompanying  this  article, 
which  includes  all  vegetable  oils  listed 
separately  by  quantities  in  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
figures  presented  by  the  chart,  however, 
do  not  include  lard  and  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  manufactured  chiefly  from  vege¬ 
table  oils. 

The  import  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  coconut,  soy-bean, 
peanut,  and  palm  oils.  Coconut  oil  im¬ 
ports  increased  from  15  percent  of  our 
total  imports  in  1910  to  34  percent  in 
1920,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1921  they  have  amounted  to  66  percent 
of  our  total  imports  of  vegetable  oil. 
For  the  past  three  years  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  coconut  oil  imported  into 
the  United  States  came  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  Peanut,  soy-bean,  and 
Chinese  nut  oils  are  the  next  in  import¬ 
ance  in  the  order  named.  The  United 
States  receives  practically  its  entire 
cupp^  of  these  oils  from  China  and 
Japan. 


Meat  Selling  at  Low  Prices 

The  current  period  of  excessively 
warm  weather  has  affected  meat  prices. 
Not  in  years  have  forequarters  of  beef 
been  selling  so  cheaply  as  at  present, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  today 
by  the  Instirute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers.  The  statement  says: 

“Whole  forequarters  of  excellent 
quality  beef  now  are  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale  at  Chicago  for  5  to  8  cents  a  pound, 
and  in  some  cases  even  less.  Even  at 
such  relatively  low  prices,  the  demand 
for  forequarters  and  forequarter  cuts  is 
relatively  limited.  This  situation  is  not 
local  but  countrywide.  Navel  ends, 
which  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
dishes — pot  roast  and  soup,  for  instance 
— are  selling  at  wholesale  for  from  2  to 
4  cents  a  pound  and  chucks  from  4  to  8 
cents  a  pouad.  The  chuck,  which  is  a 
shoulder  cut,  has  high  value  as  a  solid 
meat  and  ii  suitable  for  pot  roasts, 
stews,  casserole  dishes  and  spiced  beef. 
It  is  economical  meat,  not  only  because 
of  its  very  low  price  but  also  because 
it  consists  of  about  two-thirds  lean 
meat,  one-fifth  fat,  and  only  from  one- 
quarter  to  o»e-eighth  bone.  It  has  an 
excellent  flavor  and  may  be  cooked  in 
a  variety  of  ways.” 
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Milk  Production  in  1920  About  90,000,000 

Pounds 

Annual  Statement  Shows  Output  to  Be  Nearly  That  of  1919— Utilization 

of  Milk  Also  Shown 


Data  compiled  more  recently  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  States  indicate  that 
the  estimate  was  too  low  and  that  the  calf 
crop  was  90  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  milk  cows.  The  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  at  birth,  and  the  number  vealed 
are  estimated  from  data  obtained  from  the 
principal  markets,  census  reports,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets. 


The  total  production  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  for  1920  is  estimated  at  89,658,000,000 
lbs.  in  the  annual  statement  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  amount  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  1919,  the  production  for  that 
year  having  been  placed  at  90,057,500,000 
lbs.  The  production  of  milk  was  decreased 
from  100  gals,  per  capita  in  1919  to  98  gals. 
(848  lbs.)  in  1920.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  country 
during  the  year.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  there  were  on  farms 
23,619,000  milk  cows  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  and 
23,321,000  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  a  decrease  o( 
298,000.  The  number  of  cows  other  than  on 
farms  was  estimated  as  1,400,000  for  1919, 
but  for  the  year  1920  the  number  was  pro¬ 
rated  from  census  figures  as  1,200,000. 

Per  Capita  Consumption 
The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  fluctuated 
during  1920.  In  the  first  part  of  the  season 
there  was  an  abundance  of  milk  and  the 
consumption  was  larger  than  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  However,  during  the  period 
of  industrial  depression  that  marked  the 
closing  days  of  1920,  milk  consumption  rap¬ 
idly  decreased,  though  this  decrease  was 
partly  offset  by  the  milk  campaigns  carried 
on  throughout  the  country  and  which  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  consumption  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered.  The  estimate  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Stages  as  used  in  the 
annual  statement  covering  1919  was  too 
high,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  late 
census.  But  when  the  quantity  of  milk 
used  for  household  purposes  in  1919  is 


divided  by  the  correct  population  figure  the 
consumption  of  milk  for  1920  is  shown  to 
be  the  same  as  for  1919,  i.  e.,  43  gals,  per 
person. 

The  amount  of  milk  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine  was  estimated  this 
year  from  data  received  from  the  factories 
aqd  shows  a  decrease  in  the  proportional 
amount  of  whole  milk  used.  The  quantity 
of  milk  and  skimmed  milk  combined,  as 
now  used,  is  practically  equal  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  whole  milk  formerly  used.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  manufacture  of  nut  margarin, 
whole  milk  is  not  used  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  the  regular  oleomargarine 

This  year  original  data  was  received  from 
the  factories  relative  to  the  quantities  of 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  milk 
chocolate  and,  while  complete  reports  were 
not  received,  the  quantity  shown  in  the 
table  was  prorated  from  these  reports  and 
is  very  conservative. 

The  production  figures  for  ice  cream  are 
estimates  The  figures  for  1920  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  13  percent  over 
1919  based  on  factory  reports  received  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.  Calculations 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  13.75  lbs.  of  milk 
per  gallon  of  ice  cream  for  1920  and  15  lbs. 
for  1919.  The  latter  figure  was  based  on 
the  “batch”  method  of  manufacture  only. 
Ice  cream  made  by  the  continuous  machines 
weighs  less  per  gallon.  The  quantity  made 
by  the  continuous  method  was  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  use  of  13.75  lbs.  per  gal.  for 
the  year  1920. 

The  total  calf  crop  for  1919  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  80  percent  of  the  number  of  cows. 


In  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1920  and 
1919  a  decrease  is  noted  in  the  quantities 
of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  powdered  cream, 
and  oleomargarine.  An  increase  is  shown 
in  the  quantity  used  for  whole  milk  pow¬ 
der,  malted  milk,  sterilized  milk,  ice  cream, 
and  household  purposes. 


Exports  Demand  for  Meats  Show 
a  Gain 

Exports  of  meats  and  meat  products  dur¬ 
ing  June  showed  a  decided  improvement, 
as  was  foreshadowed  by  the  May  review 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers.  Foreign  trading,  which  during  May 
had  been  confined  to  purchases  from  spot 
stocks  already  abroad,  expanded  in  June 
into  orders  for  shipment  from  the  United 
States,  England,  Holland  and  Belgium,  all 
exhibiting  a  great  desire  for  American 
pork. 

There  was  a  vigorous  revival  of  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  British  buyers 
were  active  not  only  in  the  spot  market  but, 
when  spot  stocks  proved  inadequate,  in  the 
contract  market  as  well. 

Prior  to  June,  traders  in  England  were 
deterred  by  the  labor  situation  there.  Near 
the  end  of  May  and  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  American  packers  received  messages 
from  their  English  representatives  urging 
that  shipments,  already  light,  be  reduced 
greatly.  For  a  while,  little  or  nothing  was 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION  AND  USES  OF  MILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920  AND  1919 


1920 

1919 

Quantity  of  pro- 

Quantity  of  pro- 

Milk 

used  per 

duct  manufac- 

Total  whole 

Percent  of 

duct  manufac- 

Percent  of  Total  whole 

Product  unit 

of  product 

tured 

milk  used 

total  milk 

tured 

total  milk 

milk  used 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Creamery  butter  . . 

21 

863,577,000 

18,135,117,000 

20.226 

875,000,000 

18,375,000,000 

20.404 

Farm  butter  . 

21 

675,000,000 

14,175,000,000 

15.810 

685,000,000 

14,385,000,000 

15.973 

Cheese  (all  kinds) . 

10 

2362,431,000 

3,624,310,000 

4.042 

420,000,000 

4,200,000,000 

4.664 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

2.5 

1,578,015,000 

3,945,038,000 

4.400 

1,925,000,000 

4,813,000,000 

5.344 

Powdered  milk  . 

8 

10,334,000 

82,672,000 

.092 

9,000,000 

72,000,000 

.080 

Powdered  cream  . 

19 

309,000 

5,871,000 

.007 

670,000  . 

12,000,000 

.013 

Malted  milk  . .- 

2.2 

19.715,000 

43,373,000 

.048 

18,000,000 

40,000,000 

.045 

Sterilized  milk  (canned) . 

1 

5,623,000 

5,623,000 

.006 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

.005 

Oleomargarine  (all  kinds) . 

\065 

370,162,925 

24,256,000 

.027 

371,320,000 

87,000,000 

.097 

Milk  chocolate  . 

(4) 

60,000,000 

.067 

Ice  cream,  gallons . . 

=13.75 

*260,000,000 

3,575,000,000 

3.987 

230,000,000 

3,450,000,000 

3.831 

Total  milk  used  in  manufac- 

\ 

43,676,260,000 

48.712 

46,439,000,000 

50.456 

Per  capita 

People 

Per  Capita 

Household  purposes  . 

743 

105,708,770 

39,090,000,000 

43.599 

843 

38,619,000,000 

42.882 

Calves  • 

Fed  to  calves . 

®200 

1021,01  2,000 

4,202,000,000 

4.687 

°200 

3,500,000,000 

3.886 

2,689,000,000 

3.000 

2  500  000  000 

2  776 

89,658,000,000 

100.000 

00  057  500  000 

100  000 

1  Figures  for  manufactured  products  : 

for  both  years  are 

from  reports  to 

the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets; 

other  figures  are 

estimates 

based  on  surveys,  etc. 

2  Including  6,300,000  lbs.  cf  farm  cheese. 

3  A  large  proportion  of  slum  milk  is  also  used.  The  figure  used  in  1919  (0.23  lbs.)  included  some  of  this. 

4  A  large  part  was  made  from  milk  powder,  condensed  milk,  etc. 

5  Batch-made  ice  cream  weighs  6  lbs.  per  gal.,  and  continuous  machine  made  ice  cream  weighs  5  lbs  per  gal.,  averaging  13.75  lbs 

of  milk  to  make,  rather  than  15  lbs.  as  calculated  for  1919. 

0  Reports  show  10  percent  increase  over  1919. 

7  Gallons. 

8  Population  in  the  1919  statement  was  estimated  at  106,700,000. 

9  Pounds. 

10  Figuring  5  percent  slaughtered  at  once,  and  85  percent  fed.  Calf  crop  90  percent  of  cows. 
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The  Charm  of  Perfect  Health 

is  the  natural  result  of  care  in 
the  selection  of  food. 

“.DIXIE”  MARGARIN 

is  made  of  purest  ingredients, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions 
possible.  It  is  rich  in  life-giving 
vitamines. 


There  is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

OUR  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on  account  of  its 
Superior  Quality 

PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 
ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Don’t  Spend  Elevator  Money 
To  Do  Lower ator  Work 

It  takes  power  to  lift  incoming  goods.  Out* 
going  goods  will  handle  themselves  by  gravity. 
Elevator  upkeep  and  operator’s  wages  are 
wasted  in  lowering  packages. 

DISCHARGE  YOUR  ELEVATOR  MAN 
Lowerator  saves  wages  and  upkeep.  Takes 
goods  to  shipping  platform  from  any  floor.  Goods 
unload  themselves.  No  hanging,  racking  or 
breakage  as  in  spiral  chutes. 

NO  OPERATOR  NO  DELAY 
NO  POWER 

Speeds  up  your  shipping  room — acts  as  a 
pacemaker— no  waiting  on  floors  for  ele¬ 
vator — does  the  work  ot  four  elevators  at 
a  fraction  of  the  expense.  Easily  installed 
in  your  present  building.  It  is  used  in 
many  food  manufacturing  plants  and 
wholesale  grocery  houses. 

Send  for  full  information  and  list  of 
nationally  known  users  —  many  in  your 
line. 

LOWERATOR  COMPANY 
116  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
Tray  Elevators 


OR 

a  machine -NOT  A  CHUTE 


COMPOSITE 

CONTAINERS 

Fibre  Sides — Tin  Top  and  Bottom 

FOR 

Coffee — Cocoa — Spices 
Baking  Powder  and  All 
Dry  Products 

Also  Moisture-Proof  Containers 

Low  Prices — Perfect  Cans — Prompt  Deliveries 

STANWOOD 

TUBE  AND  CAN  CO. 

:  v  +-  , 

15  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 
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Michigan  Wholesale  Grocers  Meet 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  was 
held  in  Detroit  during  the  last  week  of 
June,  and  reflected  a  good  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  optimism.  Officers  were 
elected  and  a  number  of  resolutions 
drawn  up  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the 
wholesalers  upon  current  problems 
which  affect  them  and  their  business. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Henry  T.  Stanton;  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  John  T.  Woodhouse,  F.  W.  Atkins. 
W.  S.  Cooke  and  F.  I.  Holmes;  executive 
committee,  John  G.  Clark,  Fred  F.  Fox, 
T.  J.  Marsden,  Howard  Musselman,  R.  J. 
Prendergast,  Rudolph  Otto,  A.  A.  Albert¬ 
son,  W.  R.  S'pencer  and  Henry  Mazer. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed: 

Favoring  the  drawing  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  drop  shipments  from  jobbers’ 
stocks  because  of  the  economy  over  L. 
C.  L.  factory  shipments. 

Favoring  having  all  manufacturers 
who  sell  goods  on  delivery  basis  prepay 
all  freight  charges. 

Favoring  uniformity  in  food  laws  be¬ 
tween  State  and  Federal  jurisdictions 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act. 

Urging  wholesale  grocers  to  promote 
readjustment  in  values  as  speedily  as 
possible,  urging  the  continuance  of  price 
decline  as  rapidly  as  the  market  justi¬ 
fies;  commending  those  retail  grocers 
who  decrease  their  selling  price  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  wholesale  price  decreases  and 
urging  those  who  do  not  to  adopt  the 
practice  on  the  basis  that  any  other  pol¬ 
icy  is  detrimental,  and  urging  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  readjust  business  expenses  in 
keeping  with  present  shop  curtailments. 


Seize  Apple  Butter  Government 
Had  Sold 

An  unusual  situation  came  to  light  re¬ 
cently  when  Federal  authorities  seized 
fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pails 
of  apple  butter  which  the  Government 
sold  to  J.  Gold,  710  West  Main  Street, 
Louisville,  Ky„  at  the  time  Camp  Tay¬ 
lor  was  dismantled,  and  which  were 
later  sold  to  H.  Davis  &  Company  of 
Louisville. 

Orders  for  the  seizure,  which  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  that  the  apple  butter  consists 
wholly  or  in  part  of  decomposed  vege¬ 
table  substance,  and  that  there  is  fur¬ 
ther  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
in  that  the  packages  were  misbranded 
and  were  short  in  weight. 

Authorities  claim  the  apple  butter, 
which  is  labeled  “Priscilla  Brand,”  was 
sold  to  the  War  Department  in  July, 
1920,  and  was  shipped  to  Camp  Taylor. 
When  the  camp  was  discontinued  the 
foodstuff  was  sold  at  auction  by  the 
Government  and  was  bid  in  by  J.  Gold, 
who  later  sold  it  to  H.  Da\is  &  Co.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-three  pails  were 
seized  at  the  Merchants’  Cold  Storage 
Company,  and  1,194  were  seized  at  the 
National  Storage  and  Moving  Company, 
where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  owners. 


R.  J.  McDonald,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
be  submitted  to  the  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  that  organizafon,  to  be  held 
in  Macon,  July  14. 


Former  Dairy  Chief  Receives  Praise 

B.  H.  Rawl,  who  recently  resigned  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  take  charge  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  California  Central  cream¬ 
eries,  has  received  a  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace,  regretfully  accepting  his 
resignation,  and  praising  highly  the 
work  he  accomplished  while  in  office, 
the  Secretary  stating  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  could  ill  afford  to  lose  men  who 
were  capable  of  doing  the  sort  of  work 
that  Mr.  Rawl  accounted  for. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  recently  were  issued  from 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Copies 
thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E. 
Burnham,  patent  and  trade-mark  at¬ 
torney,  Continental  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  each.  State  number  of  patent  and 
name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,378,662.  Machine  for  making  maca¬ 
roni.  Antonio  di  Domencia,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

1,378,762.  Cream-whip  composition. 
Arthur  W.  Bull,  Haverford,  Pa. 

1,379,080.  Stop  mechanism  for  pastry 
making  machines.  Frederick  A.  Bruck- 
man,  Portland,  Ore. 

1,379,294.  Preparation  of  media  for 
yeast  propogation  and  fermentation. 
Robert  Wahl,  Chicago. 

1,379,643.  Pastry-making  machine. 
Julius  B.  Meltz,  Everett,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  Everett  Machine  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  same  place. 

1,379,987.  Pastry-shaping  device. 
Isaac  Israel,  New  York. 

1,380,068.  Art  of  curing  meat.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Kurk,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Wilson  &  Company,  same  place. 

1,380,069.  Art  of  curing  meat.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Kurk,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Wilson  &  Company,  same  place. 

1,380,070.  Art  of  curing  meat.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Kurk,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Wilson  &  Company,  same  place. 

1,380,230.  Apparatus  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  milk.  John  M.  Manley,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 


San  Ignacio,  Lower  California,  Date 
Growing  Center 

The  center  of  date  culture  in'  lower 
California,  is  San  Ignacio,  a  town  of 
some  700  inhabitants  and  is  situated  at 
the  center  of  the  peninsular.  It  may  be 
reached  from  San  Ignacio  Lagoon,  forty 
miles  away  on  the  Pacific,  or  from  Santa 
Rosalia,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
sixty-six  miles  away. 

Dates  from  San  Ignacio  are  marketed 
exclusively  in  Mexico,  since  they  are  not 
dried  or  packed  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  pleasing  to  American  tastes.  The  lo¬ 
cal  price  ranges  around  2  cents  gold  per 
pound.  Since  these  dates  are  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality,  it  is  likely  that  if  handled 
by  modern  methods  and  put  out  in  at¬ 
tractive  containers  they  would  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  United  States.  Date 
brandy  and  date  preserves  are  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  The  brandy  finds  a  ready  market 
in  Lower  California,  and  the  preserves 
are  consumed  locally.  In  1920  Swiss  and 
German  interests  installed  a  drying  oven 
but  the  experiment  was  not  a  success. 


South  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers 
Meet 

The  South  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers* 
Association  recently  held  a  one-day 
business  session  in  Galveston,  at  which 
about  thirty  members  of  the  association 
representing  seventy-five  of  the  eighty 
firms  listed  on  the  organization  rolls, 
were  present. 

Besides  the  reports  of  standing  com¬ 
mittees  and  election  of  officers  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  day  was  taken  up  by  a 
discussion  of  business  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  the  territory  served.  The 
annual  election  resulted  as  follows:  Ar¬ 
thur  Wangemann  of  Brenham,  president, 
A.  Fulgham  of  Bryan,  vice  president; 
Jake  Alexander  of  La  Grange,  .secretary. 
The  members-elect  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  Alvin  T.  Lange  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  Henry  Schumacher  of  Houston, 
P.  S.  Reed  of  Beaumont,  H.  W.  Houston 
of  Austin  and  Norman  Belk  of  Lufkin. 

“The  general  belief  of  those  present." 
said  President  Wangemann,  “is  that 
there  will  be  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  as 
soon  as  a  new  crop  is  put  on  the  market. 
Just  now,  due  to  declining  prices  and 
the  fact  that  the  values  of  cattle,  rice 
and  cotton  are  much  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time  past,  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  has  proven 
unprofitable.  We  are  agreed  that  this 
unsettled  condition  does  not  exist  only 
in  our  territory  but  believe  it  to  be 
rather  general  throughout  the  country. 
Plans  were  discussed  whereby  we  all 
feel  able  to  stand  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion,  and  we  think  it  to  be  a  question 
of  only  a  short  time  before  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  presents  itself.” 


Praise  for  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
through  its  chairman,  John  C.  Coode,  of 
Tennessee,  presented  the  following  res¬ 
olution  to  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company  of  Chicago,  which  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  at  its  recent  conven¬ 
tion: 

“We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
desire  to  take  notice  of  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Company. 

“We  note  in  its  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  it  is  giving  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  the  true  facts  regarding  the  retail¬ 
ers’  position  in  the  distribution  of  food 
products;  therefore — 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Con¬ 
vention  assembled,  endorse  and  com¬ 
mend  the  action  of  the  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company  in  giving  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
States.” 


Offer  Ripe  Olive  Recipe* 

The  California  Olive  Association  ha* 
issued  a  California  ripe  olive  recipe 
book,  compiled  and  tested  by  Orabel 
Chilton  and  Maud  D.  Evans,  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
University  of  California,  which  offers  a 
great  many  attractive  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  ripe  olive,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  dishes  are  suggested  in 
which  the  use  of  the  ripe  olive  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  novelty.  The  recipes  cover  appe¬ 
tizers,  sandwiches,  salads  and  hot 
dishes. 
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The  National  Magazine  of  the  Food  Trades 
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Walter  G.  Campbell,  for  five  years  assistant  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  whom  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  appointed  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  taking  over  the  work  of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  now  head  of  the  new  food 
research  bureau  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  Kentuckian  and 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  since  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  went  into  effect  in  1907. 
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This  Is  the 

American 

Automatic  Wrapping. 
Machine  Model -EA 


How  Many  Packages  Per  Minute? 

Do  you  know  accurately,  as  every  modern  food  manufacturer  should,  just 
what  the  daily  capacity  of  each  wrapping  machine  in  your  plant  is,  and  what  this 
wrapping  costs  you  for  each  unit  of  your  product? 

Perhaps  not  yet;  but  with  sales  competition  growing  keener  and  keener,  you 
will  want  to  know,  and  it  is  our  business  to  help  you  study  these  problems  intelli¬ 
gently  and  constructively. 

Some  Interesting  Facts 
Regarding  the  American 
Model-EA 


rJ^’  HE  wrapping  machine  illustrated 
above,  Model  EA,  represents  one  of 
several  highly  perfected  machines  we  have 
developed  for  our  clients  to  meet  particu¬ 
lar  problems.  It  is  designed  to  wrap  food 
products  or  cartons,  etc.,  in  plain  or 
printed  glassine  paper  or  with  a  printed 
label,  automatically  glue  the  package  at 
bottom  and  ends  and  deliver  the  per¬ 
fectly  wrapped  product  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  per  day. 


/~\UR  engineers  are  at  your  disposal  to 
help  you  solve  any  wrapping  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  confront  you.  Stop  at  our 
factory,  if  possible,  to  see  machines  of 
various  types  in  operation,  or  mail  us 
samples  of  the  packages  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  having  wrapped  for  our  sug¬ 
gestions  and  estimates.  We  will  return 
your  samples,  wrapped  as  it  would  be 
when  delivered  by  our  machines. 

Address : 


The  American  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp. 

265  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

The  editorial  office  of  a  publication  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  world.  Something  new  is  always 
“breaking”;  there  are  bouquets  and 
there  are  brickbats,  to  be  received  with 
equal  composure;  and  one  after  another 
problems  of  policy  on  this  or  on  that 
present  themselves  for  solution.  Not  only 
is  The  American  Pood  Journal  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  rule  which  af¬ 
fects  all  publications  more  or  less,  but 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  editorial 
staff  of  this  journal  is  confronted  with 
peculiar  problems  all  its  own. 

A  BATTLE  GKO l  VII 

The  food  field  probably  has  no  rival 
claimant  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  controversial  of  all  industrial  or 
scientific  fields.  Theories  and  counter¬ 
theories  abound.  Were  The  American 
Food  Journal  to  help  grind  all  the  axes 
that  are  presented  for  our  attention,  we 
should  have  to  go  into  the  busTfiess  of 
axe  grinding  and  give  up  all  thought  of 
publishing  a  paper. 

But  herein  lies,  we  believe,  our  great¬ 
est  strength:  our  absolute  freedom  from 
the  slightest  influence  or  control  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  or  group  of  those 
interested  in  any  phase  of  the  food  field. 
We  represent  no  particular  school  of 
thought.  Our  columns  are  open,  in  the 
true  scientific  spirit,  to  all  those  who 
have  a  real  point  to  make  whether  it  be 
the  popular  or  the  unpopular  side. 

The  food  field  needs,  and  has  long 
needed,  a  strong,  unbiased  publication 
ot  just  this  type.  The  letters  we  are 
constantly  receiving  show  unmistakably 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track;  but  we 
want  to  hear  from  still  more  of  you  and 
learn  how  we  are  meeting  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  we  can  meet  them  in  a 
still  more  effective  manner.  Will  you 
write  us? 
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When  the  Brain  Is  Hand-cuffed  the  Artist 
Sometimes  Saves  the  Situation. 


WORDS  are,  and  always  will  be,  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
mediate  means  of  expressing  ideas.  That’s  the  reason 
pictures  have  titles  under  them. 

The  photograph  of  Abe  Lincoln  is  interesting  in  its  kindly 
ruggedness.  But  far  more  interesting  is  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  address.  That — and  Lincoln’s  life — made  his  picture 
interesting. 

Even  the  most  interesting  things  about  Leonardo  De 
Vinca’s  Mona  Lisa  are  not  on  the  canvass.  Read  Walter 
Pater’s  Renaissance  and  be  convinced. 

It  goes  without  argument  that  the  artist  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  asset  to'  advertising.  His  picture  attracts.  It  tickles 
the  optic  nerves.  But  it’s  the  copy  that  convinces  and  sells. 

Hammering  the  Idea  Into  Public 
Consciousness 

rpHERE  is  probably  more  effort  back  of  getting  white 
A  space  than  there  is  in  developing  the  proper  adver¬ 
tising  copy  with  which  to  fill  this  space. 

Mere  publicity  is  no  longer  sufficient.  No  one,  except 
those  directly  interested  in  advertising,  buys  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine  to  read  the  advertising. 

Yet  the  public  will  read  advertising  eagerly  enough,  if  it 
contains  matter  of  real  interest  to  the  reader.  This  is  one 
shining  reason  why — in  the  advertising  of  foods — a  message 
is  needed,  while  an  eye-resting,  space-filling  picture  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary. 

The  basis  of  an  advertising  message  must  contain  an  idea 
that  vitally  concerns  the  reader.  For  it  is  only  after  a  real 
selling  idea  is  presented,  in  combination  with  a  convincing 
argument,  that  space  becomes  valuable. 

There  are  two  things  in  which  practically  every  human 
being  is  always  interested.  One  is  in  preserving  the  stock 
of  health  he  has  on  hand — or  adding  to  his  present  supply; 
the  other  is  in  making  money — or  in  keeping  more  of  what 
he  has  made. 

No  Longer  Hypnotized  By  a  Ham 

rpHE  public  cannot  be  told  the  fine  points  of  health  and 
wealth  conservation  in  a  pretty  picture.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  that  even  the  pinkest  picture  of  a  ham 
cannot  emphasize  the  nutritive  value  of  this  excellent  food. 

The  most  delectable-looking  illustration  of  a  package  of 
oleomargarine  contains  no  convincing  proof  of  the  purity 
and  high  food  value  of  this  product. 


A  “still  life”  of  the  most  imposing  dish  of  preserved 
fruit  doesn’t  tell  mothers  about  the  marvellous  health- 
building  qualities  of  fruit— and  how  fruit  may  reinforce 
body  alkalinity,  and  furnish  vitamines  essential  to  best 
nutrition. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  clear  that  no  woman  can  know  the 
actual  health  qualities  of  a  trade-marked  food  or  beverage 
unless  the  manufacturer— through  the  right  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising — tells  her  about  these  qualities. 

You  Can't  Get  Expert  Advice  From  Mahogany 
Desks  and  "Visualizers” 

T'HE  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of  Advertising  Clubs,  and 
the  publicity  departments  of  rival  organizations  now  scan 
with  extreme  care  every  line  of  advertising  copy  a  com¬ 
pany  publishes. 

Claims  which  are  chimerical,  or  exaggerated,  or  which 
may  be  unscientifically  founded,  are  subject  to  very  em¬ 
barrassing  questions. 

This  is  one  reason  why  good  selling  copy  must  be  written  . 
by  men  who  know  their  subject,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
all  the  chemical,  clinical  and  dietetic  details  of  the  product. 

Naturally,  this  requires  special  knowledge  and  special 
training,  and  a  first-hand  intimacy  with  the  entire  proposi- 
tion — not  only  from  its  technical  side,  but  also  from  its 
merchandising  aspect. 

The  Practical  Application  of  This  Preamble. 

rT,HE  foregoing  remarks  briefly  cover  a  condition  that  a 
leading  food  manufacturer  may  wish  to  remedy.  For  this 
purpose  the  services  of  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  are 
hereby  advertised. 

The  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  are  accredited  advertising 
agents — a  company  composed  of  experienced  food  men.  Its 
staff  consists  of  men  and  women  of  wide  experience  in 
advertising  and  merchandising;  in  scientific  and  dietetic  re¬ 
search. 

This  is  an  advertising  agency  that  does  not  generalize. 

It  specializes  in  selected  fields — foremost  among  which  are 
foods  and  products  sold  through  grocery  channels. 

Many  interesting  facts  can  be  said  about  the  E.  W. 
Hellwig  Company’s  business.  But  what  is  more  interesting 
to  you  are  the  facts  that  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company  can 
say  about  your  business. 


E.  W.  Hellwig  Company 

299  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

ADVERTISING— PUBLICITY— MERCHANDISING  COUNSEL 
SPECIAL  RESEARCH  AND  COPY  SERVICE 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

In  charge  of  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.,  noted  writer  NOTE:  Argo  has  the  greatest  sale 

on  medical  and  scientific  subjects — author  of  many  of  any  brand  of  Com  Starch  in 

boohs,  and  contributor  to  leading  medical  and  America, 

popular  magazines. 
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Meat  Packers  View  Future 


with  Confidence 


Thomas  E.  Wilson  and  J.  Ogden  Armour  at  Convention  in  Chicago 

Believe  Tide  of  Business  Has  Turned 


AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers  held  on  August  8  and  9  at  the  Hotel 
Drake,  Chicago,  leaders  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
expressed  confidence  in  the  future  and  stated  their  belief 
that  the  tide  has  turned  toward  better  business  conditions. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  &  Company  and 
also  president  of  the  Institute,  said: 

“We  have  every  reason  to  look  to  the  future  with  confi¬ 
dence,  yet  we  should  not  be  unmindful  that  a  continuation 
of  the  present  policy  of  strict  economy  is  very  essential.’’ 

J.  Ogden  Armour  expressed  similar  views. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  Institute’s  annual  survey  of 
corporate  profits.  He  gave  profit,  sales  and  investment 
figures  covering  a  considerable  share  of  American  indus¬ 
tries.  These  statistics  showed  that  170  non-packers  whose 
reports  were  surveyed  earned  profits  last  year  of  $813,- 
128,417,  on  an  investment  of  $8,806,591,395,  and  sales  of 
$10,124,207,985,  while  the  packing  companies  surveyed 
earned  profits  of  only  $7,218,068  on  an  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $590,000,000  and  sales  of  $3,013,002,000.  The 
non-packers  did  less  than  four  times  as  much  business  as 
the  packers,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  made  more  than 
one  hundred  times  as  much  profit.  The  corporations  sur¬ 
veyed,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  were  selected  on  the  availability 
of  their  annual  reports. 

The  Decline  in  Meat  Prices 

At  another  point  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  table  showing 
declines  in  quotations  of  wholesale  meat  prices  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  August  5.  Some  of  the  declines  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  as  cited  by  the  speaker,  follow: 

Per  Cent  Decrease  Per  Cent  Decrease 


from  Aug.  9, 

,  1920 

from  Aug.  9,  1920 

Beef: 

Choice  saddles . 

18 

Prime  nat.  steers .... 

.  .  38 

Choice  fores . 

20 

Good  nat.  steers . 

.  .  37 

Medium  lambs  . 

24 

Medium  nat.  steers.  . 

.  .  37 

Medium  fores  . 

25 

Heifers,  good  . 

.  .  42 

Medium  saddles . 

22 

Cows  . 

.  .  27 

Fork : 

Hindquarters,  choice  . 

.  .  34 

Dressed  hogs  . 

25 

Forequarters,  choice. 

.  .  32 

Spareribs  . 

47 

Veal: 

Leaf  lard  . 

35 

Choice  carcass  veal. .  . 

.  .  31 

Prime  steam  lard . 

35 

Good  carcass  veal .... 

.  .  38 

Pork  loins  . 

21 

Good  saddles  . 

.  .  22 

Hams  . 

29 

Good  backs  . 

.  .  41 

Bacon  (brkfast  fancy)  .  . 

2.2 

Medium  backs  . 

.  .  40 

Skinned  shoulders  . 

36 

Lamb: . 

Rib  bacon  8  and  12  Avg. 

33 

Choice  Lambs . 

.  .  23 

Regular  hams . 

16 

Speaking  further  of  packing  house  values  Mr.  Wilson 
said: 

“Practically  all  by-products  are  lower  now  than  in  1913, 
and  many  of  them  can  not  be  manufactured  except  at  a 


loss  on  account  of  the  poor  demand.” 

Mr.  Wilson  formally  stated  the  program  which  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry,  recently  shown  by  the  census  reports  on  1,305 
establishments  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  pur¬ 
poses  to  follow.  Through  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  he  said,  it  purposes: 

“To  secure  co-operation  among  the  meat  packers  of  the 
United  States  in  lawfully  furthering  and  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  and  general  welfare  of  the  industry. 

“To  afford  a  means  of  co-operation  with  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  all  matters  of  general  concern  to  tne 
industry. 

“To  promote  and  foster  domestic  and  foreign  trade  in 
American  meat  products. 

“To  promote  the  public  interest  and  mutual  welfare  of 
its  members  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
with  the  meat  packing  industry. 

“To  inform  and  interest  the  American  public  as  to  the 
economic  worth  of  the  meat  packing  industry. 

“To  encourage  co-operation  with  live  stock  producers  and 
distributors  of  meat  food  products.” 

Live  Stock  Producer  and  Packer  Both  Suffered 

In  summarizing  the  meat  packing  business  during  the 
last  year,  Mr.  Wilson,  while  expressing  confidence  as  to 
the  present  and  future,  said  in  part: 

“The  processes  of  readjustment  and  reconstruction  have 
been  manifest  throughout  the  year. 

“The  producer  of  live  stock  and  the  packer  both  have 
suffered  from  a  continuous  decline  in  values.  Heavy  de¬ 
clines  in  exports,  as  well  as  decreased  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  general  industrial  depression,,  unemployment  and 
restricted  credits  have  been  contributing  factors  to  a  very 
unsatisfactory  year  for  producer  and  packer  alike.  We  ex¬ 
ported  in  1919  practically  three  billion  pounds  of  meat 
products,  worth  approximately  $940,000,000.  In  1920  we 
exported  less  than  1,7  30,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  less 
than  $415,000,000,  a  loss  in  one  year  in  exports  of  1,270, 
000,000  pounds  and  in  values  of  $526,013,456. 

“If  the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  could  study  these 
figures  and  the  details  of  the  several  items  included  in  such 
totals  much  of  the  complaint  about  declining  live  stock 
prices  and  the  necessity  for  wage  reduction  should  disap¬ 
pear. 

“Figuring  the  packers’  possible  profit  at  2  per  cent  on 
the  turnover,  on  what  he  lost  in  this  shrinkage  alone  in 
1920,  as  compared  with  1919,  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  eight  million  dollars.  Since  labor’s  part  in  each  dol-. 
lar  of  turnover  is  almost  10  cents,,  its  loss  in  earnings 
amounted  to  more  than  fifty-two  million  dollars,  while  the  , 
producers’  85  cents  of  each  of  the  dollars  represents  a  loss 
of  receipts  of  about  four  hundred  million  dollars.  If  this 
lost  volume  of  foreign  business  increased  our  local  supply 
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to  the  same  extent,  it,  of  course,  still  further  affected  and 
decreased  the  scale  of  wholesale  prices. 

“During  the  year  1918  we  exported  728,000,000  pounds 
of  beef;  in  the  year  1919,  314,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  57  per  cent,  and  in  the  year  1920,  164,000,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  78  per  cent  from  1918. 

“The  decrease  in  beef  exports  for  the  two  years  would 
amount  to  approximately  1,4  28,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
decrease  of  exports  of  pork  products  for  the  single  year  of 
1920,  amounting  to  1,121,000,000  pounds,  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  approximately  7,000,000  hogs. 

“The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  and  lard  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1920  was  154.8  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  163.3  pounds  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  13  pounds 
per  capita.  This  decrease  represents  on  the  basis  of  our 
population  in  1920  a  loss  of  1,365,000,000  pounds  of  po¬ 
tential  consumption  which,  when  considered  together  witn 
the  shrinkage  in  exports,  the  decline  in  by-products  val¬ 
ues,  the  increase  in  unemployment,  the  general  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  public,  the  decline  in  commodity 
values  generally,  and  the  processes  of  deflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  largely  accounts  for  the  declines  reflected  in  live 
stock  values  and  the  losses  suffered  by  producer  and  packer 
alike.” 

In  discussing  factors  likely  to  influence  future  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Wilson  said  in  part: 

“Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  has 
about  completed  its  readjustment  and  the  position  of  pro¬ 
ducer  and  packer  alike  should  improve. 

“The  recent  census  discloses  figures  which  should 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  the  producer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  figures  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1920,  was  66,810,836;  swine,  59,368,167,  ana 
sheep,  34,984,524.  As  compared  with  a  previous  official  es¬ 
timate  these  figures  are  less  by  1,558,164  in  the  case  of 
cattle  which  includes  both  beef  and  dairy  animals;  12,358,- 
833  in  the  case  of  swine,  and  12,129,17  6  in  the  case  of 
sheep. 

“The  number  of  beef  cattle  reported  was  35,424,458, 
which  was  9,325,542  less  than  the  previous  official  estimate. 

“The  census  of  1900  showed  for  every  100  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States;  cattle,  89  head;  swine,  83  head; 
sheep,  81  head. 

“In  1910,  for  every  100  inhabitants  the  census  showed: 
cattle,  67  head;  swine,  63  head;  sheep,  57  head.  In  1920 
the  figures  show:  cattle,  62  head,  swfino,  55  head,  sheep, 
33  head. 

“Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  production  of  live  stock 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  our  growth  in  population.  There 
has  also  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  quantity  of  meat  products 
in  storage  in  this  country. 

“Cold  storage  holdings,  which,  of  course,  include  all  prod¬ 
ucts  in  course  of  cure  and  preparation,  on  July  1,  1921,  the 
latest  data  for  which  figures  are  available,  were  1,195,- 
822,000  pounds  as  compared  with  1,37  4,622,673  pounds  on 
July  1,  1920,  and  1,423,619,433  pounds  on  July  1,  1919. 
As  world  conditions  improve,  there  should  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increasing  demand  for  our  products  which  will  tend 
to  stabilize  values. 


“Conditions  generally  should  improve  when  Congress  has 
settled  the  tariff,  taxation  and  other  important  questions. 
The  movement  of  the  President  to  bring  about  an  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  nations  to  limit  expenditures  for  arma¬ 
ment  if  successful  will  do  much  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  will  turn  uncounted  millions  of  wealth  toward 
the  pursuits  of  peace  and  industry. 

“As  these  great  problems  are  solved  there  will  be  a 
steady  advance  toward  conditions  which  should  make  for 
the  re-establishment  of  business  stability,  a  relaxation  of 
credit  restrictions  and  a  corresponding  revival  of  industrial 
activity.” 

J.  Ogden  Armour  Optimistic 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
said: 

“Your  committee  is  among  those  who  are  optimistic. 
We  see  improvement  in  the  past  few  months,  and  believe 
firmly  that  the  tide  of  business  has  turned.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  all  hands  at  the  oars.” 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Armour  also  said: 

“It  is  the  belief  of  your  finance  committee  that  conserva¬ 
tism  and  caution  must  be  the  watchwords  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  fact  that  periodical  balances  are  again  ap¬ 
pearing  in  black  ink  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  red  ink  which  has  had  constant  use  for  two  years 
past  can  now  be  thrown  away.  Just  as  the  packing  industry 
was  the  first  to  suffer  from  post-war  readjustment,  so  is  it 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  the  procession  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  adversity  into  the  valley  of  prosperity.  The  meat 
packers  did  not  fight  liquidation.  Many  other  basic  in- 
dustries  did,  however,  and  some  of  them  have  succeeded  in 
staving  it  off  even  to  this  time.  They  cannot  continue  to 
do  so,  however,  and  eventually  they  will  have  to  go  through 
the  same  process  this  industry  has  gone  through.  The 
result  will  be  that  when  many  other  industries  are  in  the 
throes  of  readjustment,  the  packing  industry  will  again 
be  out  in  the  clear  with  a  reasonable  chance  for  doing 
business  on  a  profitable  basis.” 

At  another  point  Mr.  Armour  stated: 

“The  stability  of  the  meat  packing  industry  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  during  the  past  year.  All  of  the  difficulties  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  at  Atlantic 
City  were  encountered:  money  was  scarce  and  high-priced, 
volumes  fell  off  materially,  export  trade  was  practically 
nil,  operating  costs  remained  at  unreasonably  high  levels — 
yet  there  were  few  if  any  failures  among  meat  packers. 
They  weathered  the  readjustment  storm  successfully  be¬ 
cause  their  past  record  of  business  efficiency  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  banking  circles  reposed  in  them,  enabled 
them  to  finance  themselves  over  many  successive  months 
of  losses. 

“We  are  on  the  same  road  today  that  we  were  a  year  ago 
but  with  this  difference.  The  end  of  the  road  seems  to  be 
An  sight.  At  any  rate,  there  are  evidences  that  the  worst 
part  of  it  has  been  traveled  and  that  the  going  will  be  less 
difficult  from  this  point  on,  especially  if  the  lessons  which 
have  been  learned  in  the  last  few  years  are  not  forgotten.” 


Walter  G.  Campbell  New  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


By  an  order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  Walter 
G.  Campbell,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
since  1916,  is  made  acting  chief  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr. 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  resigned. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  chief  of  the  water  and  beverage 
laboratory  of  the  bureau  since  1908,  is  designated  as  assist¬ 
ant  chief. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  the  bureau  since  1907  when 
he  was  called  from  his  work  of  assisting  in  enforcing  the 
state  food  and  drug  laws  of  Kentucky,  and  was  selected 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  then  chief  of  the  bureau,  as  chief 


inspector  to  organize  the  inspection  work  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  became  effective  at  that 
time. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in 
1914  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Eastern  food  and  drugs 
inspection  district,  and  in  December,  1916,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  chief.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  the  field  work  of  inspecting  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  food  and  drugs.  He  is  44  years 
old,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 


Exploded  Fallacies  About  Meat 


A  Discussion  of  the  Effect  of  Flesh  Foods  Upon  Human  Metabolism 

and  a  Reply  to  Many  Attacks 

By  W.  H.  LIPMAN,  M.  D. 

Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Corrective  Education  of  Committee  on  Nutrition,  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 


WHEN  we  analyze  the  several  causes  that  have  op. 
erated  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  pro. 
ducing  the  decline  in  the  per  capita  meat  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  we  find  that  one  of  the  reasons,  or 
perhaps  the  main  reason,  for  this  decline  is  the  fact  that 
the  public  has  been  frightened  away  from  meat  by  being 
told  that  it  is  a  harmful  food.  The  public  was  constantly 
warned  that  eating  meat  will  bring  on  this  or  that  disease 
and  there  was  hardly  a  disorder  that  was  not  ascribed  to  it 
directly  or  indirectly.  These  warnings  did  not  contain 
proof  that  meat  is  harmful,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  evidence  with  which  to  prove  it,  no  scientific 
ground  or  actual  experience  on  which  to  base  such  an  as¬ 
sumption.  The  question  naturally  arises  to  why  meat  was 
charged  with  being  a  cause  of  disease  when  there  was  no 
positive  basis  for  such  a  belief,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting 
and  important  question,  too. 

We  therefore  wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  origin  of 
the  conception  that  meat  is  harmful  and  how  and  why  this 
conception  has  been  emphasized  with  increasing  intensity 
in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Also,  we  propose  to  show, 
first,  that  the  attack  on  meat  as  a  food  is  not  based  on 
scientific  facts  and  is  therefore  not  justified;  second,  that 
if  allowed  to  continue  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  harm 
to  public  health,  and  third,  how  the  sub-committee  on 
corrective  education  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack, 
ers  has  already  met  this  attack  to  some  extent. 

The  idea  that  food  as  such  causes  disease  after  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  is  not  a  new  one;  in  fact,  it  is  very  old,  as  old  as 
the  science  of  medicine  itself.  It  dates  back  to  the  early 
days  when  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences  were  in  their 
infancy,  when  exact  laboratory  methods,  the  microscope, 
and  the  marvelous  instruments  of  precision  of  present-day 
science,  were  unknown.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  days 
long  before  bacteria  and  their  relation  to  disease  were  dis¬ 
covered,  the  days  when  speculation  regarding  the  origin 
of  disease  was  more  prevalent  than  fact. 

Of  course,  even  in  those  days  it  was  well  understood 
that  air,  food  and  water  were  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and 
with  speculation  rife,  it  was  only  a  step  to  assume  that  since 
these  substances  were  all  that  man  normally  took  into  his 
body  they  were  responsible  for  all  the  diseases  that  he 
v'as  subject  to.  So  we  find  in  old  medical  literature 
theories  without  number  in  an  attempt  to  explain  how  nox¬ 
ious  or  bad  air,  food  and  water,  so  altered  the  fluids  and 
organs  of  the  body  as  to  pervert  their  functions  and  cause 
disease. 

The  Charges  Against  Meat 

It  was  only  natural  that  meat,  which  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  has  been  the  vital  food  of  man,  should  share  the 
general  accusation  that  food  causes  disease,  and  it  was 
particularly  charged  that  it  causes  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
kidney  diseases,  together  with  a  host  of  other  conditions. 

In  that  era  information  on  medical  subjects  was  confined 
to  medical  books  and  to  teaching  in  medical  schools.  The 
general  public  was  not  kept  informed  on  medical  matters 
except  when  advice  was  given  patients  in  case  of  illness. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  a  long  time  and  is  to 
a  great  extent  true  today  in  the  sense  that  the  public  is 
not  sufficently  advised  about  the  true  state  of  medical  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  medical  profession  does 

*  An  address  delivered  at  tTre  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Meat  Packers  at  Chicago  August  8. 


not  keep  the  public  informed  of  all  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  science  of  nutrition  and 
the  new  ideas  advanced  by  the  leaders  in  medicine  and  its 
allied  sciences,  regarding  the  relationship  of  food  and  di¬ 
sease.  Fortunately,  however,  the  organized  medical  pro¬ 
fession  of  our  country  has  very  lately  taken  steps  to 
launch  a  campaign  of  education  that  will  lay  before  the 
public  the  exact  truth  about  modern  medical  science,  its 
limitations  and  possibilities  because  it  has  long  been  real¬ 
ized  that  such  a  campaign  would  greatly  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  establish  better  relations  between  the  public 
and  the  profession.  Meanwhile  the  public  is  being  show¬ 
ered  with  a  wealth  of  information  or  misinformation  from 
various  quarters  about  medical  matters  in  general  but  par. 
ticularly  as  regards  food  and  nutrition  in  general,  which 
in  many  instances  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Misleading  Articles  in  Public  Press 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
similar  publications  in  the  country  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  town,  village  or  hamlet 
that  does  not  have  a  paper,  and  literally  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magazines  are  published  and  circulated. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  these 
publications,  treatises  are  carried  on  subjects  which  here¬ 
tofore  were  confined  to  technical  and  professional  works. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
articles  that  now  appear  in  the  daily  papers  or  in  maga¬ 
zines  on  scientific  subjects  of  various  kinds,  on  sociology, 
economics,  business  and  other  matters.  It  is  only  natural 
that  such  an  important  subject  as  public  health  should 
receive  its  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
and  we  therefore  find  that  for  the  past  few  years  articles 
commenced  to  appear  on  various  phases  of  medical  science, 
including  food  and  nutrition.  In  addition,  various  med¬ 
ical  and  pseudo-medical  cults  and  fads  have  sprung  up 
which  again  resulted  in  a  flood  of  popular  literature. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
serving  food.  This  gave  an  added  stimulus  to  the  writers 
on  nutritional  subjects  in  popular  publications  and  the 
number  of  articles  written  multiplied  many  times. 

There  is  no  better  medium  for  promoting  public  health 
than  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  matters  of  hygiene, 
sanitation  and  nutrition,  because  if  the  public  understands 
the  principles  underlying  them,  many  diseases  could  be 
prevented.  Conversely,  the  less  the  public  knows  about 
these  subjects,  or  what  is  still  more  important,  if  the  public 
is  misinformed  either  on  the  principles  of  hygiene,  sanita¬ 
tion  or  nutrition,  public  health  is  bound  to  suffer.  Hence 
the  great  importance  that  the  information  which  the  public 
gets  through  the  newspapers  or  magazines  should  be  in 
entire  accord  with  the  best  knowledge  of  the  day  and  must 
not  be  biased  nor  influenced  in  any  way. 

Literature  Often  Not  Based  on  Facts 

But  unfortunately  that  is  not  always  the  case,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  food  and  nutrition.  A  great  portion  or 
the  literature  on  the  subject  offered  the  public  today  is 
not  based  on  fact  nor  authoritative  opinion  at  present  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  meat.  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  popular  writers  on  the  value  of  meat  as 
a  food  have  not  taken  trouble  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
best  and  latest  authoritative  opinion,  and  particularly  have 
they  failed  to  keep  pace  with  modern  thought  on  the  sup- 
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position  held  long  ago  but  now  largely  discarded,  that  meat 
was  the  cause  of  disease. 

Hardly  a  magazine  is  published  today  but  does  not  con- 
tain  some  reference  to  meat  as  a  harmful  food.  No  other 
one  food  has  been  subject  to  such  vicious,  unfair  and 
groundless  attacks  as  meat.  Nor  is  the  attack  on  meat 
limited  to  the  press  and  magazines.  The  manufacturers 
of  many  foods,  in  an  attempt  to  place  their  product  in  the 
best  light,  very  often  preface  it  with  an  attack  on  meat. 

The  material  utilized  by  the  authors  of  these  attacks  is 
very  evidently  taken  from  the  old  medical  writings  and 
in  many  instances  the  old  ideas  are  grossly  exaggerated. 
Throughout  all  these  attacks  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
writers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  newer  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  food  to  disease,  or  are  pur¬ 
posely  omitting  them. 

These  attacks  have  undoubtedly  discouraged  meat-eating, 
and,  as  stated  before,  they  have  been  an  important,  if  not 
the  most  influential  single  factor  in  causing  the  decline  in 
the  per  capita  meat  consumption  in  this  country. 

Diseases  of  All  Kinds  Charged  to  Meat  Eating 

These  attacks  have  charged  meat  as  being  the  cause  of 
almost  every  conceivable  condition,  ranging  from  some 
trifling  condition  such  as  baldness  to  such  serious  maladies 
as  cancer.  An  article  appeared  in  a  prominent  New  York 
daily  last  February  stating  that  meat  was  the  cause  of  the 
declining  birth  rate  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Misinformation  regarding  meat  or  any  other  food,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  relationship  to  disease  is  very  likely  to  cause 
considerable  harm  because  if  the  public  is  led  to  believe 
that  this  or  that  disease  is  produced  by  food  they  will  be 
induced  to  abstain  from  that  food  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  cure  instead  of  seeking  adequate  medical  treatment  and 
in  so  doing  neglect,  the  disease  until  a  cure  is  no  longer 
possible. 

The  function  of  the  sub-committee  on  corrective  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  on  nutrition  is  to  study  and  analyze 
these  attacks  carefully  and  to  prepare  replies  to  them  to  be 
sent  by  the  Institute  if  deemed  advisable.  These  replies 
carefully  avoid  making  any  belittling  or  disparaging  state¬ 
ments  regarding  any  other  food.  We  point  out  the  inac¬ 
curacies  and  misstatements  that  have  been  made  about 
meat  and  we  ask  that  they  be  avoided  in  the  future.  W'e 
quote  the  authorities  on  which  we  base  our  arguments  in 
all  cases  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  them. 

The  conditions  most  often  mentioned  in  the  attacks  on 
meat  as  having  been  caused  by  it  are  rheumatism,  gout, 
kidney  disease,  cancer,  auto-intoxication  and  high  blood- 
pressure.  We,  believe  it  would  be  profitable  at  this  time 
to  show  how  the  fallacy  that  meat  causes  these  conditions 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited  and  disproved  and  to  il¬ 
lustrate  with  examples  how  the  sub-committee  on  corrective 
education  replied  to  some  of  these  attacks. 

Fallacies  Regarding  Uric  Acid 

It  is  not  necessary  these  days  to  go  into  the  cause  of 
rheumatism  with  a  modern  audience.  The  disease  is  so 
comparatively  common  and  the  fact  that  it  is  caused  by 
infection  and  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  parts  in¬ 
volved  has  been  so  thoroughly  drilled  imo  the  public  that 
nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  it.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  gout,  however.  We  still  meet  with  statements  that 
meat  causes  gout  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  produces 
uric  acid  in  the  body.  No  other  subject  in  medicine  has 
been  so  misused,  maligned  and  accused  as  uric  acid.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  a  normal 
product  of  the  body  chemistry  and  is  derived  not  only  from 
meat  alone  but  from  some  vegetable  foods  as  well  and  also 
from  the  body  tissues  themselves.  Uric  acid  has  been 
charged  with  being  the  root  of  almost  every  conceivable 
ailment  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  rheumatism 
until  infection  was  proven  to  be  the  true  cause.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  never  was  any  sound  scientific  proof 
that  uric  acid  causes  either  rheumatism  or  gout.  After 
it  was  absolved  from  causing  rheumatism,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  investigators  cast  a  doubt  on  its  guilt  in 


causing  gout  and  it  is  quite  well  established  now  that  uric 
acid  is  a  result  of  gout  rather  than  its  cause. 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Llewellyn  Jones 
Llewellyn,  senior  physician,  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital, 
Bath,  England,  where  gout  has  been  treated  for  several 
hundred  years.  Undoubtedly,  more  cases  of  gout  have  been 
treated  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  his  ex¬ 
haustive  work  in  gout  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  Dr. 
Llewellyn  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  cause  of  gout: 

“Gout,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  ‘Nemesis  of  high 
living,’  for  unquestionably  overeating  is  most  fertile  in 
evoking  any  latent  tendency  thereto.  Attempts  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  any  particular  foodstuffs,  e.  g.,  red  meats, 
etc.,  on  the  ground  that  these  highly  nitrogenous  substances 
engender  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid,  have  failed  of 
their  object.” 

“  ‘The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,’  and 
the  uric  acid  theory  having  failed  us,  it  is  essential  that  we 
cast  round  for  some  other  solution  of  the  problem,  carry¬ 
ing  with  us,  however,  this  guiding  principle,  that  uric  acid, 
having  lost  its  status,  be  viewed  in  its  right  perspective  as 
not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  gout.” 

Gout  Caused  by  Infection 

Dr.  Llewellyn  believes  that  gout  is  caused  by  infection 
which  travels  from  some  remote  spot  in  the  body,  such  as 
the  teeth,  tonsils,  nose  and  throat,  to  the  blood  stream  and 
lodges  in  the  joints.  Dr.  Llewellyn’s  ideas  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  gout  are  very  interesting  and  coming  as  they  do 
from  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  subject, 
are  very  important.  Dr.  Llewellyn  states,  on  page  345  of 
his  book,  as  follows: 

“Ruthless  cutting  off  of  protein  foods,  though  not  so 
usual  as  of  yore,  is  still  far  too  commonly  practiced.  The 
number  of  unfortunate  wretches  who  are  docked  of  their 
red  meats  is  still  astonishing.  The  ‘uric  acid’  bugbear 
dies  hard.  Unless  red  meat  is  known  to  disagree,  I  never 
advise  a  ‘gouty’  subject  to  abstain  wholly  therefrom.  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for,  and  when 
enjoined  has  frequently  wrought  much  harm.  As  far  as 
1  know,  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for  the  very  preva¬ 
lent  idea  that  for  the  ‘gouty’ '  white  meat,  is  preferable  to 
red.  It  is  certain  that  both  contain  an  equal  quantity  of 
extractives,  and  equally  certain  that  for  some,  white  meat 
is  more  indigestible  than  red.” 

Meat  has  been  advanced  as  one  of  the  causes  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  Bright’s  disease,  for  a  long  time. 
During  the  days  before  the  cause  or  nature  of  Bright’s 
disease  was  as  well  understood  as  it  is  today,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  products  that  resulted  from  the  use  of  meat 
in  the  body  irritated  the  kidneys  as  they  passed  through 
them  on  the  way  from  the  body  and  caused  inflammation. 
Although  this  theory  has  been  abandoned  by  the  best  med¬ 
ical  authorities,  it  is  still  quite  prevalent  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  forms  a  favorite  basis  for  attacks  on  meat. 

In  April  of  this  year  there  appeared  an  attack  on  meat 
in  a  leading  daily  in  New  York  City  which,  among  other 
things,  carried  the  statement  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  eat  too  much  meat,  thereby  causing  an  “overload  of 
protein,”  which  gradually  “smashes  the  kidneys  and  jams 
them  out  of  commission.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  authorities  say  about  the 
cause  of  Bright’s  disease. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Osier  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  physician  the  world  ever  had.  He  was 
successively  professor  of  medicine  at  McGill  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Johns  Hopkins,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1919,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Oxford. 

In  the  last,  ninth,  edition  of  his  “Practice  of  Medicine,” 
written  shortly  before  his  death  and  published  in  1920,  he 
gives  the  causes  of  Bright’s  disease  as  follows: 

“Acute  Form:  Cold,  acute  infectious  diseases,  chemicals 
such  as  mercury,  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  burns.” 
Speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  chronic  form  he  states,  con¬ 
tinued  bacterial  septicemia,  secondary  to  focal  infection  is 
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probably  the  most  important  cause.  In  other  words  in¬ 
fection,  with  bacteria  or  their  products  from  distant  spots  in 
the  body  is  the  most  important  cause.  Meat  or  any  other 
food  is  not  mentioned  as  a  cause  and  the  only  reference  to 
food  is  that  statement  that  alcohol  and  overeating  are  con¬ 
tributory  causes. 

“Oxford  Medicine’’  in  six  volumes  is  unquestionably  the 
most  comprehensive  work  on  medicine  in  existence.  The 
list  of  its  authors  contains  the  leading  medical  teachers 
of  this  country  and  England  and  it  is  edited  by  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Christian,  professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  physi¬ 
cian  in  chief  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
and  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  consulting  physician,  London 
Hospital,  and  director  of  the  Clinical  Institute  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Scotland. 

The  third  volume,  just  off  the  press  (1921)  contains  the 
section  on  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  written  by  Professor 
Christian  himself,  and  he  discusses  the  causes  in  great 
detail. 

According  to  him  “infections  of  various  sorts  cause  most 
ol  the  cases  of  acute  nephritis.  .  .  .  Food  intoxication 

.  .  .  has  lost  caste  in  the  light  of  modern  studies.” 

Relationship  of  Food  to  Nephritis  , 

He  believes  that  some  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  are 
the  result  of  acute  attacks  and  others  are  caused  by  in¬ 
fections  from  the  throat  and  respiratory  passages.  As  re¬ 
gards  food  as  a  cause  of  chronic  nephritis,  he  has  this  to 
say: 

“The  relationship  of  food  to  chronic  nephritis  is  an 
interesting  one  about  which  there  has  been  more  specula¬ 
tion  than  observation.  Overeating,  eating  improper  food, 
imperfect  digestion,  may  play  a  considerable  part  in  caus¬ 
ing  chronic  nephritis,  beyond  that  we  cannot  go  at  present. 
There  again  is  a  field  in  which  careful  and  prolonged  ob¬ 
servation  and  experimentation  is  needed.” 

A.  L.  Benedict,  writing  in  Fitch’s  “Dietotheraphy”  (Ap¬ 
pleton,  1918),  the  most  extensive  work  on  dietetics  in  the 
English  language,  makes  the  following  statement  while 
discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  high  and 
lew  protein  diets: 

“It  may  be  granted  that  if  the  function  of  the  kidneys 
is  defective  there  will  be  a  retention  of  urea  or  other  nitro¬ 
genous  waste  products  in  the  body  and  the  organism  will 
suffer  accordingly.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  earth'  where  the  inhabitants  live  for 
months  upon  flesh,  fish  and  fowl,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  more  than  Americans  or  Europeans  who  live  on 
a  mixed  diet.  It  is  known  that  carnivorous  animals  sub¬ 
sist  entirely  on  flesh,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
suffer  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  from  the  overwork  of 
their  organs.” 

The  Theory  of  Meat  and  Cancer 

Cancer  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  serious  afflictions 
of  man  and  more  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  cause  of  cancer  than  perhaps  any  other  disease,  but 
unfortunately  so  far  nothing  definite  has  been  proven. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  anxious  search  for  a  cause,  meat 
has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  indirect  cause  of  cancer, 
but  no  definite  relationship  was  ever  established.  Although 
such  a  relationship  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  specula¬ 
tion  it  has  been  made  use  of  by  some  writers  of  late  as  a 
basis  for  a  positive  statement  that  meat  causes  cancer 
and  that  it  can  be  cured  by  abstaining  from  it.  When  we 
realize  that  the  only  cure  for  cancer  is  early  diagnosis  and 
operation  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  statement  that  cancel 
is  early  diagnosis  and  operation,  it  is  seen  at  once  that 
the  statement  that  cancer  can  be  cured  by  abstaining  from 
meat  will  cause  incalculable  harm  because  instead  of  un¬ 
dergoing  an  operation  the  patient  will  be  induced  to  try 
to  avoid  meat  and  in  that  way  prolong  the  disease  to  the 
degree  when  an  operation  can  no  longer  cure  it. 

In  May  of  this  year  an  article  entitled,  “Cancer  Cured  by 
Food,”  appeared  in  a  popular  magazine,  which  attempted 
to  show  that  meat  caused  it  and  that  cures  were  obtained 
bv  avoiding  meat.  W^e  replied  to  this  article  thiough  the 
Institute  in  part  as  follows: 


“Food  as  a  possible  cause  of  cancer  has  been  investigated 
time  and  again  by  research  workers  the  world  over  and 
has  always  been  found  not  to  be  the  causing  agent 

“That  animal  food  does  not  cause  cancer  can  easily  be 
seen  from  the  well  known  fact  that  the  peoples  who  live 
on  a  diet  composed  exclusively  or  very  largely  of  meat  and 
fish  are  entiiely  free  from  cancer.  This  has  been  known 
foi  a  long  time  and  has  recently  received  corroborative 
evidence  by  the  investigations  of  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
the  explorer,  as  reported  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Ross  in  the  ‘Lancet,’ 
a  leading  British  medical  journal.  In  the  issue  of  March 
29,  1919,  Dr.  Ross  states  as  follows: 

“  ‘To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet: 

“  ‘Sir. — Mr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  has  returned  from 
his  expedition  to  the  Arctic  and  has  written  to  me  from 
Alaska  to  state  that  cancer  does  not  exist  among  the 
Eskimo.  He  kindly  undertook  this  investigation  at  my  re¬ 
quest  when  he  left  in  1914.  Previous  to  this  Sir  W.  Mac. 
Gregor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell,  Mr.  Frank  Bezley,  and  more 
recently  Rear  Admiral  Peary,  have  all  told  me  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  cancer  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  Far  North;  and  it  was  their  observations  which 
prompted  me  to  ask  Mr.  Stefansson,  on  the  eve  of  his  de¬ 
parture  in  1914,  to  make  a  special  investigation.  Mr. 
Stefansson  also  sends  opinions  to  the  same  effect  from  Dr. 
Grafton  Burke  and  the  late  Dr.  George  Howe,  who  worked 
for  many  years  on  the  Yukon  River.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Panum  half  a  century  ago  remarked  that  the 
disease  was  either  extremely  rare  or  did  not  exist  in  Ice¬ 
land  and  South  Greenland. 

“  ‘I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  assume  that  cancer 
does  not  exist  in  the  Arctic.  It  is  a  point  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  cancer  research,  for  it  has  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  disease  is  ubiquitous.  This  evidently  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  question  now  arises  as  to  how  far  this 
new  fact  may  alter  our  conceptions  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  absence  of  cancer 
can  only  have  one  of  three  explanations — racial,  dietetic  or 
climatic.  The  Eskimo  were  originally  Asiatics  like  all  the 
Indians  of  the  American  continents,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  any  physical  or  physiological  difference  which 
will  exempt  them  from  cancer.  Moreover,  Panum’s  ob¬ 
servations  were  on  Europeans — Norwegians  and  Danes. 
Dietetically  the  Eskimo  are  enormous  meat  eaters,  but  until 
twenty  years  ago  did  not  have  vegetables;  otherwise  their 
food  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  natives,  and  Panum’s 
observations  again  negative  a  dietetic  explanation.  The 
climatic  explanation  seems  the  best  for  the  climate  of  the 
Arctic  differs  from  any  other  part  of  the  inhabited  globe; 
but  it  revives  the  parasitic  theory.  The  cold  is  so  intense 
that  sapraphytic  organisms  cannot  exist.  Nothing  putrefies 
if  left  in  the  open.  While  contagious  diseases  (venereal, 
etc.)  are  common,  diseases  which  are  contracted  from  the 
general  atmosphere,  such  as  a  “cold”  are  unknown.  It 
would  appear  that  cancer  would  come  under  a  similar 
category,  and  that  part  at  least  of  the  cause  of  it  is  due 
to  an  organism  which  invades  the  body  from  without,  which 
is  air-borne  in  part  of  its  life  history,  and  which  cannot 
exist  in  the  Arctic  climate. 

“  ‘Although  I  have  tried  to  correlate  them,  all  the  other 
theories  as  to  the  causation  of  cancer  appear  to  me  to 
fail  in  view  of  the  new  proved  fact  that  the  disease  does 
not  exist  in  the  Far  North.  I  have  sent  all  the  details  to 
the  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  but  think  that  those  In. 
terested  in  the  cancer  problem  in  this  country  might  also 
like  to  hear  briefly  of  Mr.  Stefansson’s  discovery. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Ross, 

Clinical  Laboratory,  Ministry  of  National  Service.”  ’ 
Vegetarians  Subject  to  Cancer 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  peoples  who  live  on  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  are  subject  to  cancer.  Suguira  and  S.  R.  Bene, 
diet  in  an  article  on  “Influence  of  Certain  Diets  upon 
Tumor  Susceptibility  and  Growth  in  Albino  Rats”  (Journal 
Cancer  Research  No.  4,  1920),  reported  that  those  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Indian  races  who  live  on  a  vegetarian  diet  have 
cancer  with  the  same  frequency  as  those  who  live  on  a 
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mixed  diet.  Furthermore,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
herbivorous  animals  have  cancer.  (Veterinary  Pathology — 
A.  B.  Kinsley.) 

Another  common  attack  on  meat  is  the  statement  that 
meat  decomposes  in  the  digbstive  tract  if  not  thoroughly 
digested  and  absorbed  and  that  the  products  of  decom¬ 
position  are  highly  poisonous  and  may  cause  various  diseases. 

In  June,  1921,  a  more  or  less  popular  health  magazine 
contained  a  venomous  attack  on  meat  which  carried  the 
following  statement: 

“The  chief  objection  to  meat-eating  is  the  things  that 
happen  to  the  unused  residues  which  find  their  way  into 
the  long  and  sluggish  human  colon.  Lying  in  this  warm, 
moist  chamber,  the  undigested  particles  of  meat  undergo 
changes  which  produce  death-dealing  poisons.” 

Taking  that  statement  as  a  basis  we  replied  to  the 
article  in  question  in  part  as  follows: 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  a  most  extravagant 
statement  not  supported  by  modern  scientific  opinion.  In 
this  as  well  as  in  any  other  food  questions  we  must  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  the  subject. 

“Graham  Lusk,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  living 
authorities  on  nutrition,  makes  the  following  significant 
statement  on  page  18  of  his  book,  ‘Food  in  War  Time.’ 

“So  far  as  is  known,  taking  meat  even  in  large  excess  is 
not  harmful.” 

Opinions  of  Nutrition  Experts 

“A.  E.  Taylor,  M.D.,  for  many  years  professor  of  physio¬ 
logical  chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  recently 
appointed  a  director  of  the  newly  created  Food  Research 
Institute  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  writing  on 
auto-intoxication  in  Osier’s  “Modern  Medicine,”  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine  ever 
published,  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  page  530,  vol- 
ume  2 : 

“  ‘Does  the  excessive  ingestion  of  protein  lead  to  abnor¬ 
malities  in  the  metabolism  to  auto-intoxication?  There  is 
current  an  idea  that  the  heavy  consumption  of  protein  is 
harmful.  It  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  gout,  in¬ 
numerable  ill-defined  diatheses,  arteriosclerosis,  nephritis, 
a  large  number  of  skin  diseases,  and,  by  the  extreme  vege¬ 
tarians,  for  an  intoxication  sui  generis.  For  all  these  claims 
there  is  no  adequate  basis. 

“J.  J.  R.  MacLeod,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  in  the  chapter  on  bacterial  digestion  in 
the  intestine,  third  edition  of  his  work  ‘Physiology  and  Bio¬ 
chemistry  in  Modern  Medicine,”  states  as  follows  on  page 
538: 

“It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  excessive  protein  putrefaction  in  the  intestine 
to  many  of  the  so-called  minor  diseases  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
attribute  every  sort  of  chronic  condition  to  this  putrefaction. 
Toxemia  is  often  a  shibboleth  of  the  profession.  When  a 
chronic  disease  cannot  be  diagnosed,  it  is  put  down  as  tox¬ 
emia.  This,  however,  is  not  medical  science — it  is  medical 
shirking.  It  is  certainly  unsafe  at  the  present  time  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  senescence,  such  as 
hard  arteries  or  increased  blood  pressure,  are  invariably 
attributed  to  this  cause.” 

“  ‘W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  in  his  work  ‘The  Principles  of  Human 
Nutrition,’  while  discussing  vegetarianism  on  page  251, 

says : 

No  proof  is  yet  forthcoming  that  a  reasonable  mixed 
diet  of  flesh  and  vegetables  is  any  more  dangerous  to  health 
through  the  kind  or  extent  of  bacterial  development  than 
is  a  purely  vegetable  diet.  Doubtless  heavy  meat  eating. 


especially  when  excretion  is  imperfect,  may  result  in  tonic 
disturbances,  through  putrefactive  fermentations  in  the  in- 
testines,  but  while  ‘auto-intoxication’  may  be  prompted 
under  abnormal  conditions  by  an  abundance  of  meat  pro¬ 
teins  in  the  intestinal  tract,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
reasonable  flesh  eating  is  more  dangerous  in  this  particular 
than  a  vegetable  diet.  Inferential  conclusions  based  on 
bacterial  counts  are  not  safe.  That  is,  it  is  not  proved 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  a  possible  excess  of  intes¬ 
tinal  bacteria  with  a  mixed  diet  does  any  harm.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  acute  indigestions  sometimes  attendant 
upon  generous  consumption  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  va¬ 
rious  ‘sweets,’  and  which  may  be  due  to  bacterial  action, 
are  fully  as  serious  as  any  similar  disturbances  that  may 
be  caused  by  flesh  eating.’  ” 

Relation  of  High  Protein  Diet  and  Blood  Pi-essure 

One  of  the.  most  popular  medical  subjects  of  today  is 
blood-pressure.  So  widely  has  been  the  subject  discussed 
in  popular  literature  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  disease  in  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  a 
symptom  of  various  underlying  conditions  and  merely 
serves  as  a  warning  of  approaching  serious  disease. 

The  cause  of  high  blood  pressure  is  not  well  known  as 
yet.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  a  diet  high  in  proteins 
will  cause  it  to  rise  and  for  that  reason  people  have  been 
admonished  even  by  physicians  not  to  eat  too  much  meat, 
especially  if  their  blood  pressure  happens  to  be  rather 
high. 

In  an  article  on  “The  Influence  of  Protein  Food  on  In¬ 
creased  Blood  Pressure”  read  before  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  May  4,  1920,  Dr.  H.  O.  Mosenthal  of 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  states  as  follows: 

“Protein  food  has  generally  been  regarded  as  having  a 
definite  influence  on  blood  pressure.  A  diet  high  in  pro¬ 
teins  has  been  supposed  to  raise  blood-pressure,  and  vice 
versa.  This  principle  has  been  widely  applied  in  all  di¬ 
seases  associated  with  hypertension  and  as  a  rule,  a  diet 
low  in  proteins,  especially  in  meats,  has  been  prescribed  for 
patients  exhibiting  an  increased  arterial  pressure. 

“It  is  disappointing  to  note  on  what  very  meager  evidence 
the  above  ideas  are  based.  Goodall  published  some  very 
convincing  observations  which  showed  that  a  distinct  drop 
in  blood-pressure  ccurred  in  cases  of  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  on  a  low  protein  diet.  Practically  all  other  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  have  con. 
fined  themselves  to  general  statements,  which  either  ex¬ 
pressed  an  approval  or  in  some  instances  a  disbelief  in 
this  relation  of  blood-pressure  to  diet;  however,  the  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  carefully  observed  cases  has  been  largely 
lacking.” 

Dr.  Mosenthal  conducted  some  careful  experiments  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  with  high  and  low  protein  diets  and  in 
reporting  results  he  states: 

“From  these  observations  it  would  appear  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  a  low  protein  diet  to  diminish  the  blood- 
pressure  or  a  high  protein  diet  to  raise  it.” 

We  hope  we  have  given  you  a  fair  idea  of  how  wide¬ 
spread  the  attack  on  meat  on  the  ground  that  it  causes 
disease  has  been  and  how  important  it  has  been  as  a  cause 
in  reducing  the  consumption  of  meat.  We  believe  that  it 
is  imperative  that  this  attack  be  met  on  a  fair,  scientific 
basis.  We  feel  certain  that  the  misconception  that  has 
been  created  in  the  public  mind  regarding  meat  can  in 
that  way  be  cleared  away.  This  work,  in  order  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  must  be  vigorous  and  prolonged.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  impressions  about  meat  that  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  over  a  period  of  years  can  be  rooted  out  in  a  short 
period,  but  we  are  confident  that  it  can  be  done  if  under¬ 
taken  properly,  carefully  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time. 


Two  other  excellent  contributions  on  the  subject,  “The  Value  of  Meat  in  the  Diet,”  will  be  published  in  the 
September  issue.  These  are  papers  read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
at  Chicago  on  August  8  and  9  by  William  D.  Richardson,  chief  chemist,  Swift  &  Company,  and  Paul  Rudnick 
of  Armour  &  Company,  both  of  whom,  together  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Lipman,  the  author  of  the  article  concluded  on 
this  page,  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  Institute. 


What  a  Brewery  Can  Do — Make  Cereal  Vinegar 


How  the  Peerless  Food  Manufacturing  Company  Has  Converted 

Former  Beer  Making  Plant 


By  OSCAR  JAMES  VOGL 


At  left,  interior  of  lower  section  of  brew  house  showing  kettles  in  which  grain  is  boiled,  strainer  used  to  separate  the 
hull  from  the,  wort  and  the  engine  room.  The  engine  in  the  foreground  operates  the  mash  tub,  elevator  and  conveyors. 

At  right,  interior  of  bottling  room  showing  operation 


OFTEN  one  man’s  loss  is  another  man’s  gain,  but  sel¬ 
dom  do  two  forces  combine  to  create  a  new  enter¬ 
prise  for  mutual  benefit.  This  is  what  happened,  how. 
ever,  when  the  Volstead  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1919,  and  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  Moose  Brew¬ 
ing  Company  of  Roscoe,  Pa.,  became  the  property  of  the 
Peerless  Food  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  P'a. 

After  that  eventful  July  day  when  the  death  knell  was 
sounded  for  the  brewing  of  any  but  non-alcoholic  beer, 
many  brewing  companies  jumped  into  the  near-beer  and 
soft  drink  manufacturing  line,  while  others  hastily  entered 
the  food  field.  In  the  case  of  the  Moose  brewery,  the  plant 
and  equipment  was  turned  over  with  comparatively  little 
change  to  the  manufacture  of  cereal  vinegar. 

Sebastian  Eger,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Peerless  Food  Manufacturing  Company,  was  trained  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  food  field.  He  occasionally  witnessed 
the  making  of  cider  vinegar  and  the  process  employed  did 
not  always  impress  him  most  favorably.  He  planned  for 
the  time  when  he  could  make  vinegar  as  he  thought  it 
should  be  made — in  a  clean,  wholesome  plant. 

Therefore,  when  Charles  Laughlin  of  the  Moose  Brewing 
Company  found  himself  out  of  a  job  and  with  a  big  brew¬ 
ing  plant  on  his  hands,  Sebastian  Eger’s  opportunity  had 
arrived.  A  new  food  enterprise  was  founded  and  the  com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  plant  and  brewing  equipment,  which  is 
ideally  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  and  condi¬ 
ments. 

Vinegar  an  Ancient  Seasoner 
Vinegar,  taken  from  the  French  “vin  aigre”  (sour  wine), 
has  been  known  as  long  as  wine  itself.  The  ancients  had 
several  kinds,  which  they  used  as  a  drink.  The  Roman 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  it  on  their  marches. 

The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  providing  vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they 
might  dip  their  bread.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  har. 
vesters  at  that  period  partook  of  this  liquid  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Italy. 


It  is  conjectured  that  the  vinegar,  which  the  Roman  sol. 
diers  offered  to  our  Savior  at  His  crucifixion,  was  that  which 
they  used  for  their  own  drinking. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  vinegar.  These  are  fer¬ 
mented  and  distilled.  Fermented  vinegars  are  cider, 
malt,  sugar,  grape  and  other  fruit  vinegars.  Distilled 
vinegars,  frequently  called  pickling  vinegars,  are  made 
from  corn,  barley,  malt  and  rye.  The  vinegar  distillery 
differs  little  from  the  ones  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  A  brewery  equipment  lends  itself  ex. 
ceedingly  well  to  the  manufacture  of  these  vinegars.  The 
changes  necessary  are  few  and  inexpensive  when  compared 
with  those  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  other  food 
products. 

The  process  of  making  distilled  vinegars  is  to  first  con¬ 
vert  the  grain  into  sugar  and  the  sugar  into  vinegar. 

The  malt,  corn  and  rye  are  placed  in  a  so-called  brew, 
masher,  which  is  simply  the  infusion  process  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  after  grinding  in  water  at  a  certain  temperature, 
by  which  a  “grape  sugar”  is  produced  from  the  starches 
of  the  grain.  After  the  sugar  is  developed  the  mash  is 
run  off  into  large  tanks  and  yeast  is  added  to  promote 
fermentation,  which  changes  the  sugar  into  spirits  (alco¬ 
hol)  and  carbonic  acid  ga£. 

This  fermented  mass  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation  whereby  the  spirit  vaporized  is  driven  into  pure 
filtered  water.  Condensation  takes  place  and  we  now  have 
a  low  proof  spirit  from  which  we  produce  vinegar. 

Changing  Brewery  into  Vinegar  Plant 

The  top  or  fermenting  cellar  requires  no  changes.  All 
tubs  remain  the  same  because  the  liquid  vinegar  or  wort, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  is  handled  just  the  same  here 
as  in  making  beer. 

The  most  radical  changes  in  transforming  a  brewery  into 
a  vinegar  factory  have  to  be  made  in  the  casks  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  beer  cellar.  Here  the  head  of  each  tank  has  to  be 
removed,  the  shellac  scraped  from  the  insides  of  the  casks 
and  then  repacked  with  rolls  of  rattan.  When  this  is  done 
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View  showing  lower  part  of  generators  and  wooden 
pipe  line  in  which  the  vinegar  is  conveyed  to  the  storage 
tanks. 
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View  showing  upper  section  of  generator  room.  These 
are  the  tanks  which  have  been  scraped  and  made  into 
vinegar  generators  where  the  wort  is  dumped  into  them 
and  made  into  vinegar. 


the  tops  of  the  casks  are  replaced  and  equipped  with  au¬ 
tomatic  dumping  devices  into  which  the  wort  is  run  and 
from  there  dumped  over  the  rattan  packing  or  vinegar 
generator. 

In  the  bottom  cellar,  the  casks  have  to  be  likewise 
scraped.  All  iron  rods  and  manholes  have  to  be  removed 
for  these  casks  have  now  become  vinegar  storage  and  aging 
tanks. 

All  iron  and  copper  pipes  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  brewery  and  replaced  with  wooden  pipe  lines.  The  in¬ 
terior  has  to  be  painted  with  acid  proof  paints,  while  the 
hotting  department  has  to  also  yield  its  old  equipment  to 
be  surplanted  by  a  modern  acid  proof  bottling  device. 

While  the  transformation  process  from  brewery  to  vinegar 
plant  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  one,  the  problems  of 
becoming  a  successful  vinegar  maker  do  not  all  rest  in 
the  manufacturing  end. 

The  selected  grain  is  first 
toasted,  ground  and  placed 
in  a  mash  tub  where  boiling 
water  is  used  to  wash  out 
the  full  body  of  the  grain, 
leaving  nothing  but  the 
hulls. 

The  fluid  containing  all 
the  valuable  body  of  the 
grain  is  then  run  into  large 
wooden  vats,  where  yeast  is 
added  and  the  whole  mass 
is  allowed  to  ferment.  After 
several  days  this  fluid  is  fil¬ 
tered  and  run  over  vinegar 
generators  and  made  into 
clear  brownish  colored  vine¬ 
gar  of  pleasing  taste  and 
aroma. 

Through  the  toasting  of 
the  grain  and  different  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  it,  it  is  claimed 
that  more  nutriment  is  left 
in  the  finished  product  and 
great  stress  is  being  laid  on 
this  point  in  the  entire  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

Clever  Advertising  Helps 
Selling 

Throughout  its  career  this 
new  food  company  has  used 
every  form  of  advertising 


imaginable — window  displays,  counter  signs,  street  car 
cards,  novelty  advertising,  jobbers’  sales  contests,  news¬ 
paper  ads,  a  prize  contest  for  the  public,  retail  dealers’ 
special  deals,  premiums,  etc. 

Among  the  most  effective  and  beneficial  it  counts  its 
$1,250  prize  contest  because  it  not  only  made  actual  sales, 
induced  consumers  to  try  the  vinegar  but  flooded  the  com¬ 
pany  with  information  about  the  uses  of  vinegar  which  it 
never  heard  or  dreamed  of  before.  It  also  identified  the 
package  through  a  special  oval  shaped  tag,  which  is  hung 
over  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  contestants  were  required 
to  send  one  tag  with  every  suggestion. 

Among  the  many  recipes  submitted  were  some  for  the 
use  of  vinegar  in  pies,  cake  frostings,  countless  new  salad 
dressings  and  last  but  not  least  its  use  for  medicinal  pur. 
poses.  So  forceful  and  effective  was  the  latter  suggestion 

that  it  resulted  in  one  of  the 
largest  drug  chains  featur. 
ing  this  vinegar  and  making 
a  special  drive  on  it.  Re¬ 
sults  were  highly  gratifying 
and  a  new  outlet  for  a  pure 
wholesome  vinegar  has  been 
discovered. 

Starting  with  a  trade 
marked  package  product  the 
business  developed  rapidly, 
making  it  necessary  to  pack 
bulk  cereal  vinegar  for 
manufacturers  of  condi¬ 
ments,  who  formerly  im¬ 
ported  malt  vinegar  from 
England  and  Canada. 

As  a  whole  the  business 
has  been  built  up  slowly, 
carefully  and  with  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  judgment  of 
manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  expert  familiar 
with  the  food  industry.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  easy  when  the  roads 
are  paved  with  knowledge 
founded  on  experience.  It 
matters  not  whether  one 
makes  vinegar,  macaroni, 
malt  sirup,  preserves  _  or 
breakfast  foods  in  a  brewery 
plant  as  long  as  one  knows 
how  to  make  it  right  and 
where  to  sell  it  properly. 


Look  for  .the 
Oval  Tag 

orange  oval  trademark  on 
label  and  the  orange-col- 
I  tif  on  tbt  neck  of  the 
lc  identify  the  genuine 
r-ko  Cereal  Vinegar.  Look 
the  oral  tag  I 


in  prizes// 

134  prizes  for  the  best  recipes 

using  this  new  and  better  vinegar— 

Peer-ko 

Cereal  Vinegar 

A  Better  Vinegar  Made  from  Crains 


WE  want  every  woman  who 
read*  this  announcement 
to  trv  it  at  once,  and  we 
art  making  you  an  unusual  ia. 
duccment  to  do  to. 

We  dfler  a  each  price  for  the  beet 
recipe  using  this  remarkable,  new 
■end  better  table  delicacy  There 
are  134  priie*.  a  total  of  $1250'  in 
cash.  You  have  the  same  ebsnee 
as  any  other  womarr,  yt>Or  own 
tnuorito  recipe  may  uiin  tho 
vary  first  prize 

Housekeepers’  Cfab 
Committee  as  Judges 
The  Housekeepers'  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  highly  honored  Peer- 
ko  Cereal  •  Vinegar  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  of  five  local 
women  to  act  at  judge*  in  this 
greet  contest,  thus  assuring  fair, 
impartial  decisions  Thu  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Clias. 

emson.  Chairman,  Mm  Barney 
ttef,  Mrs.  Joe.  C  Heckman, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Swajdner,  and  Mrs  B 
D.  Scott,  all  ‘members  of  the 
Housekeepers'  Club,  e  progressive 
organi/stion  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Housekeepers. 


$1250  in  Prizes 

134  Prises 

First  Prise . $200 

Three  next  hest.  each  $100 

Fire  next  beat.  each .  $50 

Ten  next  beet,  each $25 
Pifteen  next  beat,  each  .  .  $10 

One  hundred  next  beat.  each.  $1 

How  Fob  May  Enter 

,  Read  Cara/ally 

T»  <•  a  sHm  t*i 

SMila  wHb  ike  sum 


5»T JornTaKt  Mil  w  IkTl  j  «  Sir—  r 

•aaa  rw  Mta-  4ia  Battaa  DUa-  twllha*14  Si. 

better  Vinegar  made 


FINER  in  flavor,  smoother  in 
taste,  deliciously  appetising 
Peer-ko  Cereal  Vinegar, 
adds  a  welcome  test  to  your  fav¬ 
orite  dish.  For  Peer-ko  Cereal 
Vinegar,  the  only  Cereal  vinegar, 
is  made  from  gYaint.  Fresh, 
ripened,  full-bodied  cereal  grains. 
These  grains  come  to  our  sanitary 
daylight  up-to-ths-minuta  plant 
in  select  condition.  They  are  then 
toasted  to  a  rich,  golden  brown 
and  finally.’  made  into  this-  new 
and  better  vinegar 

Mode  From  Choicest  Cereeis 

You'll  find  Peer-ko  Cereal  Vin¬ 
egar  free  from  sediment,  with  no 
disagreeable  murky  color  Tbe 
last  drop  is  ps  good  as  the  first.' 
Detectable,  fragrant,  aromatic,  it 
possesses  real  food  value  as  well, 
because  the  grains  that  enter  into 
its  making  retain  their  full  whole, 
dome  nutritive  qualities.  And  ypu 
get  a  full  20-ounce  bottle  (a  pint 
and  a  quarter)  for  only  25«.  not 
the  ordinary  smaller-siaed  bottlr. 
Ask  lor  Peer-ko.  the 'only  cereal 
vinegar. 

IT.  M  f»w 
!n^?a>t  •«  r*»«. 


from  grains 


Newspaper  advertisement  announcing  unique  contest 

fpjitiu-ino'  tho 


The  Present  Status  of  Nutrition 


The  Fat  Soluble  A  Vitamine  and  Recent  Discoveries  Regarding 

V  o 

This  Accessory  Food  Factor 

By  VICTOR  K.  LA  MER,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


THE  credit  for  discovering  that  substances  other  than 
proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  necessary  for  satis¬ 
factory  nutrition  belongs  most  properly  to  Prof.  Gow- 
land  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  England.  Hopkins  proceeded 
in  the  following  way:  To  one  group  of  white  rats  he  fed 
a  synthetic  mixture  of  carefully  purified  protein  (casein 
of  milk),  fat  (lard),  carbohydrate  (cane  sugar),  and  a 
mixture  of  mineral  salts.  Though  this  mixture  was  very 
similar  to  what  chemical  analysis  had  shown  to  be  present 
in  milk,  the  rats  failed  to  grow,  instead  they  languished 
away.  To  another  set  he  fed  the  same  diet  but  furnishes 
a  thimbleful  of  fresh  milk  in  addition  for  each  rat.  They 
grew  normally.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  the  fresh 
milk  and  not  the  individual  variation  among  the  rats,  Hop¬ 
kins  on  the  twentieth  day  of  his  experiments  discontinued 
giving  the  milk  to  the  second  group  and  gave  it  instead  to 
the  first.  The  group  now  receiving  the  milk  commenced 
to  grow  while  the  group  on  the  synthetic  diet  alone  fell 
away  as  the  first  group  had  done  previously.  This  experi¬ 
ment  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  fresh  milk  contained  an 
unknown  something  which  stimulated  growth. 

Like  a  true  scientist,  Hopkins  did  not  rush  into  print, 
but  instead,  after  publishing  only  a  brief  scientific  note, 
busied  himself  in  checking  up  his  results  and  endeavoring 
to  isolate  and  determine  the  chemical  nature  of  this  new 
material.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  finally  after 
six  years’  (1912)  work  he  gave  the  world  a  full  report  of 
his  researches  on  this  stimulant  or  food  accessory  as  he 
called  it. 

Meanwhile  chemists  were  busy  in  other  quarters.  As  far 
back  as  1897,  Eijkman  had  shown  that  fowls  developed  a 
disease  closely  resembling  human  beriberi  or  polyneuutis 
as  it  is  often  called.  This  disease  appears  when  the  diet 
consists  of  polished  rice,  and  as  characterized  by  such  severe 
nervous  disorders  that  the  bird  or  person  is  unable  to  walk 
or  even  stand,  yet  it  can  be  entirely  cured  by  the  simple 
addition  of  the  rice  polishings  which  we^o  removed  in  the 
milling  process.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  numer¬ 
ous  investigators  including  Fraser  and  Stanton,  and  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Vedder  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  who  showed 
that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  rice  polishings  was  highly  cur¬ 
ative  against  this  disease  which  was  so  prevalent  among 
He  +roeps  in  the  Philiopines.  Later,  in  December,  1911, 
Funk,  a  Polish  chemist,  obtained  a  crystaPine  substance 
from  both  rice  bran  and  yeast  which  he  at  that  time  claimed 
to  be  pure,  and  possessing  such  marked  curative  properties 
that  os  little  as  2  milligrams  (2-1  5,000  of  an  ounce)  would 
enable  a  paralyzed  pigeon  to  walk  in  a  half  hour  after  its 
injection.  The  material  was  also  curative  for  human  beri¬ 
beri.  Funk  called  this  material  “vitamine.” 

Work  of  Norwegian  Investigators 

But  the  question  of  food  accessories  was  in  the  air  at  this 
time,  for  the  Norwegian  investigators  Holst  and  Frohlich, 
from  a  long  series  of  experiments  covering  the  years  1906 
to  1912,  conclusively  proved  that  the  disease  scurvy  which 
had  plagued  mankind  for  centuries  and  which  was  espe¬ 
cially  prone  to  occur  among  troops  in  war  or  on  shipboard, 
was  not  due  to  any  bacterial  infection,  or  to  a  predom. 
inance  of  salt  meats  in  the  diet,  but  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  foods  as  lemons,  green  vegetables  and  the  like 
were  such  good  antiscorbutics  in  that  they  contained  an 
unknown  substance  which  was  very  liable  to  deterioration 
on  heating,  drying  or  long  storage.  It  is  upon  these  class¬ 


ical  experiments,  since  confirmed  by  better  ones,  that  the 
\itamine  theory  of  nutrition  is  based.  To  make  a  long  story 
short  the  three  unknown  substances  each  of  which  promote 
growth  and  protect  the  deficiency  Xeropthalmia,  beriberi, 
and  scurvy  are  now  called  vitamines  A,  B  and  C,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Vitamine  A  is  often  called  fat-solub’e  A  since  it  is  sol- 
ble  in  fats  and  fat  solvents.  It  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  butter  fat,  the  fats  or  oils  of  glandular  tissues  like  cod- 
liver  oil,  the  growing  tissues  of  plants  such  as  cabbage, 
spinach,  tomato  and  the  like.  It  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  seed  oils  as  cottonseed,  olive,  and  cocoanut  oii. 
AH  starches,  sugars,  fish  and  meats  except  glandular  or¬ 
gans,  grains  and  cereals  are  markedly  deficient  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  '  Prof.  McCollum,  to  whom  we  owe  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  vitamines  in 
nature,  says  that  tubers,  and  fleshy  root  foods  as  a  class 
are  relatively  poor  in  this  substance.  Egg  yolk  contains 
it.  For  a  long  time  lard  was  considered  to  be  free  of  this 
vitamine  but  later  experiments  have  shown  that  the  diet 
of  hogs  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  this  respect. 
In  fact  all  of  the  more  recent  work  tends  to  show  that 
the  diet  of  the  animal  furnishing  the  foodstuff  is  very  im¬ 
portant  since  the  animal  body  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  synthesising  any  of  the  vitamines  hut  only  stores 
or  collects  them  from  the  plant  foods  which  they  them¬ 
selves  eat. 

Generalized  Statements  Dangerous 

A  great  deal  of  reserve  must  be  maintained  in  making 
generalized  statements  regarding  the  vitamine  content  of 
any  food  due  to  variations  between  samples  or  species.  A 
good  example  is  that  of  maize.  Steenbock’s  experiments 
<1.  Science  50,  352.3,  1919)  have  shown  that  eight  va¬ 
rieties  of  white  corn  contain  practically  no  fat  soluble  vita¬ 
mine  while  yellow  corn  contains  a  sufficient  amount  to  per¬ 
mit  of  normal  reproduction  in  the  rat. 

The  fact  that  vitamine  A  is  found  most  often  in  yellow 
pigmented  materials  like  butter,  egg  yolk,  etc.,  has  led  to 
the  interesting  theory  that  perhaps  it  was  identical  witn 
carotin,  the  yel’ow  pigment,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  true, 
but  that  their  distribution  happens  to  be  much  the  same. 

Tho  effects  of  a  diet  deficient  in  “A”  first  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  failure  of  the  rat  to  grow,  followed  by  a 
decline  eventually  leading  to  death.  Occasionally,  perhaps 
because  the  foods  may  contain  a  small  amount  of  vitamine 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  extract  or  because  the 
animal' has  stored  vitamine  A  in  its  own  tissues,  the  body 
weight  does  not  fall  as  rapidly  for  some  time  after  growth 
has  ceased.  This  complicating  factor  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  tests  unon  the  “A”  factor  consume  more  time  and 
are  more  difficult  of  interpretation  than  are  the  tests  for 
the  B  and  C  factors.  The  weakening  of  the  tissues  fol¬ 
lowing  deprivation  of  A  renders  bacterial  infection  com¬ 
mon.  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  eye  trouble  charac¬ 
terized  by  swelling  and  later  purulent  discharge  from  the 
conjunctive  followed  by  blindness.  Bullej'  (Biochem.  J. 
13,  103,  19  19)  states  that  this  eye  condition  may  be  entirely 
prevented  by  careful  washing  with  antiseptics  so  that  the 
trouble  without  doubt  is  that  of  an  infection  grafted  upon 
a  nutritional  weakness.  That  the  eye  disorder  occurs  in 
human  beings  we  can  cite  the  successes  of  Bloch  (J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.  71,  322,  41  6,  1918)  in  curing  a  malady  among 
the  Danish  poor  closely  resembling  the  one  described  in  rats 
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by  the  use  of  butter  or  whole  milk.  Similar  conditions  have 
been  reported  in  Japan  and  more  recently  in  the  clinics 
in  Vienna. 

Various  writers  have  attempted  to  correlate  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis,  rickets  and  pellagra  with  a  deficiency  in 
the  fat  soluble  vitamine  content  of  the  diet  and  while  their 
data  show  that  there  is  such  a  correlation  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  it  is  any  more  than  a  contributing  factor  in 
these  diseases.  The  well  known  curative  effects  of  a  diet 
rich  in  milk  and  eggs  indicates  that  this  substance  may 
exert  a  pronounced  protective  or  curative  effect. 

Results  of  Feeding  Experiments 

Feeding  experiments  show  that  codliver  oil  contains  an 
abundance  of  A  vitamine  and  at  one  time  lack  of  A  vitamine 
(Mellanby — Lancet  1,407,  1919  and  later  papers)  was  con. 
eidered  to  be  the  unique  cause  of  rickets  in  children.  Later 
experiments  (See  Sherman  and  Pappenheimer — Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.  18,193-7  (1921),  Hess  and  Unger, 

J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  74,217-23  (1920),  McCollum,  et  al — 
J.  Biol.  Chem.  45,333-348  (1921))  do  not  bear  out  this 
conclusion  but  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  rickets  is 
probably  due  to  a  combination  of  nutritional  deficiencies  in 
which  both  phosphorus  and  calcium  play  an  important  role 
with  the  possibility  that  there  is  another  vitamine  involved 
which  is  present  in  codliver  oil.  The  chief  evidence  for 
this  view  is  that  codliver  oil  is  a  potent  antiarchitic  agent, 
while  butter,  which  is  known  to  contain  a  large  amount  or 
the  A  factor,  is  a  poor  antiarchitic  agent.  The  question  of 
rickets  is  undergoing  intensive  investigation  this  year  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  it  clarified  in  the  near 
future. 

As  regards  the  stability  of  the  A  vitamine  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  is  much  more  susceptible  to  destruction  than 
was  thought  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand  quanti- 
tative  experiments  showing  the  degree  of  destruction  in  dif¬ 
ferent  process  of  food  manufacture  have  not  been  carried 
out  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  for  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine.  Lack  of  good  quantitative  methods  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  present  methods  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  condition,  so  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  that  the  work  of  well  known  investigators 
frequently  conflict  with  one  another.  When  the  conditions 
of  experimentation  and  preparation  of  “A”  per  basal  diei* 
have  been  worked  out  in  more  detail  so  as  to  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  amount  of  food  con¬ 
taining  A  vitamine  which  will  just  protect  an  animal  from 
xeropthalmia  or  produce  a  definite  gain  in  weight,  it  will 
be  perhaps  possible  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  vitamine 
destroyed  by  a  given  process  as  accrirately  as  we  are 
doing  at  present  with  the  other  vitamines  by  comparing 
the  effects  produced  by  graduated  amounts  of  the  processed 
food  with  the  raw  product.  For  the  present  then  results 
upon  the  distinction  of  A  vitamine  must  be  of  a  qualitative 
nature. 

Osborne  and  Mendel  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  41,  459-65,  1920) 
report  that  one  gram  of  dried  tomato,  alfala,  clover,  tim¬ 
othy.  and  spinach  were  as  effective  in  promoting  the  re¬ 
covery  and  renewal  of  growth  in  rats  declining  on  a  diet 
deficient  in  A  vitamine  as  the  same  quantity  of  butter  fat. 
Carrots  were  a  little  less  satisfactcory  and  cabbage  still  less 
so.  Potato  contains  a  little  A  vitamine.  'With  their  method 
they  were  not  able  to  show  any  destruction  of  this  vitamine 
in  butter  fat  on  heating,  either  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  moisture  and  they  believe  the  contrary  results  of  others 
are  due  to  failure  of  the  rats  to  eat  all  of  the  food  offered 
them.  This  view  of  the  stability  of  the  A  vitamine  is  not 
shared  so  completely  by  other  workers.  In  1918  Steen, 
bck,  Boutwell  and  Kent  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  35,  517,  1918) 
published  results  showing  that  after  butter  fat  had  been 
heated  for  four  hours  at  100  degrees  C.  its  growth  pro¬ 
moting  properties  had  disappeared  in  large  measure.  One 
hour’s  heating  caused  a  distinct  lessening  of  the  same  prop¬ 
erties.  Later  Steenbock  and  Boutwell  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  41, 
1  63-1  71,  1920)  report  that  autoclaving  yellow  maize,  chard, 
carrots,  sweet  potatoes  and  squash  for  three  hours  at  15 
pounds  pressure  (about  115  C)  did  not  produce  a  marked 
decrease  in  A  vitamine  content. 


Vitamine  A  Destroyed  by  Heat 

One  reason  for  these  apparently  divergent  results  has 
been  offered  by  Hopkins  (Biochem.  J.  14,  725-33,  1920) 
who  finds  that  the  vitamine  A  in  fats  is  readily  destroyed 
by  heating  at  120  C.  when  aerated  but  that  it  is  stable  at 
this  temperature  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  The  vitamine 
is  evidently  destroyed  by  oxidation.  Drummond  and  Cow¬ 
ard  (ibid.  14,  734-9,  1920)  independently  have  reached 
the  same  conclusions  and  claim  that  the  loss  of  vitamine 
under  conditions  of  aeration  may  be  comparatively  rapid 
at  temperatures  as  low  as  37  C.  Zilva,  working  in  the 
same  laboratory  (ibid.  14,  740-1,  1920)  also  shares  this 
view  and  claims  that  ozone  rapidly  inactivates  the  large 
amount  of  vitamine  found  in  codliver  oil. 

Recent  experiments  of  the  writer,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  under  the  title  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine,  indicate 
that  oxidation  is  a  very  important  factor  in  vitamine  de¬ 
struction. 

Drummond’s  remarks  on  lard  are  not  without  interest 
in  this  connection  (Biochem.  14,  742-753,  1920).  He 
states:  “The  low  nutritive  value  of  lard  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  diet  usually  given  pigs  in 
this  country  (England)  is  seldom  rich  in  vitamine  A,  so 
that  the  average  sample  of  pig  fat  contains  a  little  or  none 
of  that  substance;  secondly,  the  processes  of  lard  manu¬ 
facture  undoubtedly  cause  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
vitamine  present  in  the  original  pig  fat,  probably  owing 
to  exposure  of  the  fat  to  oxygen  at  high  temperature.” 

Previous  work  by  this  same  author  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  Halliburton  (ibid.  13,  81-9  3,  1919)  showed  that 
hydrogenation  of  oils  destroyed  their  vitamine  content  com¬ 
pletely,  which  confirmed  the  earlier  report  of  McCollum, 
Simmonds,  and  Pitz.  Fahrion  (Chem.  Umschau  27,  97-8) 
also  reports  that  hardened  oils  contain  no  jvitamines}. 
Hydrolysis  of  fats  likewise  destroys  the  vitamine. 

On  the  other  hand  all  processed  oils  are  not  necessarily 
vitamine  free  for  Hopkins  (Loc.  cit.)  from  a  large  number 
of  experiments  found  that  ground  nut  oils  and  palm  kernel 
oil  showed  no  reduction  in  vitamine  content  when  purified 
by  the  processes  used  by  the  Planters’  Margarine  Company 
and  the  Maypole  Company. 

Vitamines  in  Dehydrated  Foods 

Except  for  the  work  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  mentioned 
above  very  little  has  been  done  upon  the  vitamine  A  content 
of  dehydrated  foods.  Sherman,  McLeod  and  Kramer  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  &  Med.  18,  41-43,  1920)  have  shown  that 
the  dry  heating  of  milk  powders  at  100  C.  with  free  access 
of  air  destroys  the  vitamine  very  slowly,  appreciable  de¬ 
struction  not  taking  place  until  after  2  4  to  48  hours’  heat¬ 
ing.  They  state,  “the  results  thus  far  obtained  emphasize 
the  importance  of  taking  full  account  of  the  time  as  well 
as  the  temperature  of  heating,  and  of  the  initial  concentra¬ 
tion  of  vitamine  in  the  food.  .  .  .”  They  make  ttie 

further  interesting  statement  that  skim  milk  powder  con¬ 
tains  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  the  vitamine  A  of  the 
whole  product.  Many  workers  in  the  past  have  consid¬ 
ered  that  they  had  had  diets  practically  devoid  of  A  vita¬ 
mine  simply  because  they  have  used  skim  milk  in  place  or 
whole  milk  and  have  neglected  to  take  this  point  into 
acount  in  drawing  conclusions  from  their  data. 

Sherman’s  results  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Osborne  and  Mendel  would  lend  support  to  the  idea  that 
the  A  vitamine  is  more  stable  under  the  conditions  of  de¬ 
hydration  than  (See  paper  by  Falk  and  McGuire,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal,  Feb.,  1920)  it  is  under  the  conditions 
of  oil  purification.  Whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  case  the  vitamine  is  in  a  partially  dried 
condition  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  a  condition  of 
more  complete  solution  (oil)  remains  to  be  seen.  From 
the  standpoint  of  chemical  kinetics  it  would  be  logical  to 
assume  that  the  destruction  reaction  would  proceed  faster 
in  the  oil  solution  than  in  the  semi-aqueous  condition. 


Editor’s  Note. — A  third  article  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Present  Status  of  Nutrition”  will  appear  in  the  September 
number  of  The  American  Food  Journal.) 
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Rules  Which  Should  Be  Followed  in  Marketing  A  New  Branded 

Food  Specialty 


By  WILLIAM  CRUGER  CUSHMAN 

Specialist  in  Food  Merchandising  Problems 


IN  previous  articles  in  The  American  Food  Journal  I 
have  aimed  to  lead  up  to  the  point  where  a  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  really  worth  while  product,  having  a«. 
langed  a  satisfactory  price  schedule  and  having  worked 
out  all  details  as  to  manner  of  putting  up  his  product,  char¬ 
acter  of  labels,  size  of  containers,  etc.,  must  decide  upon  a 
marketing  policy  which  should  prove  best  suited  to  his 
particular  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  first  consideration  is  the  length  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  purse.  Assuming  that  it  is  ample  enough  to 
contemplate  a  nation-wide  campaign  and  a  large  initial  ex¬ 
penditure  to  secure  a  large  distribution,  there  still  remains 
the  question  as  to  whether  to  elect  to  appropriate  a  very 
large  amount  at  the  outset  for  a  'whirlwind  campaign,  or 
to  adopt  a  more  deliberate  policy  of  building  up  a  connec¬ 
tion  by  slower  degrees. 

The  advantage  of  the  first  method  is  in  the  benefit  of  the 
cumulative  effect  of  an  intensive  campaign  where  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  appealed  to  so  forcefully  and  insistently  that  she 
succumbs  and  buys.  The  danger  of  this  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  for  any  unexpected  reason  the  campaign  falls 
down,  the  resultant  loss  is  very  great  and  cannot  very  well 
be  cut  off  abruptly.  The  receptive  attitude  of  the  public 
is  difficult  to  gauge  in  advance.  Many  examples  could  be 
cited  of  articles  that  have  received  almost  instant  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  public  and  that  have  become  popular  almost 
over  night,  while  other  articles  of  apparently  equal  or 
greater  merit  have  fallen  flat  for  reasons  hard  to  account 
for.  Of  course  such  an  intensive  nationwide  campaign 
should  not  be  complated  in  any  event  at  the  outset  by 
the  manufacturer  with  limited  capital. 

Begin  on  Small  Territory 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  wisest  and  safest  policy 
to  adopt  by  a  manufacturer  who  is  not  too  much  obsessed 
with  the  “get  rich  quick”  idea  is  to  start  his  campaign  on 
a  new  product  in  a  certain  restricted  section  of  territory, 
which  can  be  confined  to  two  or  three  States,  or  one  state, 
or  one  county,  or  one  town.  Probably  one  of  the  best  plans 
is  to  select  a  small  section  in  each  of  several  divergent 
localities,  as  for  instance,  one  in  New  England,  one  in  say 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  one  in  the 
south,  one  in  the  Middle  West  and  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  try-out  can  be  made  in  this  way  which  can  be  intensive 
in  character  without  involving  any  very  heavy  outlay  as  a 
whole,  yet  which  can  give  a  very  accurate  index  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  profitable  trade  development  of  the  product 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

We  now  come  to  consideration  of  the  wide  range  of 
methods  than  can  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
maximum  distribution  at  a  minimum  percentage  of  cost. 
Generally  speaking,  the  campaign  should  be  divided  into 
two  broad  fields  of  operations  and  outlays — creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  product,  and  developing  the  distributing  out¬ 
lets  for  filling  the  demand.  Under  the  first  head  come  all 
phases  of  general  publicity.  These  again  may  be  subdi¬ 
vided  into  newspaper  advertising,  magazine  advertising,  car 
advertising,  billboards,  illuminated  signs,  food  shows,  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  stores,  house-to-house  canvassing,  circular¬ 
izing,  sampling,  and  many  other  methods  of  bringing  one’s 
product  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Under  the  second  head  come  all  phases  of  distribution. 
These  may  be  subdivided  into  various  policies  for  securing 
same  most  effectively,  each  having  its  own  features  of  rela¬ 
tive  advantage,  according  to  the  character  of  the  product 


that  is  to  be  put  upon  the  market.  One  policy  is  to  put  a 
staff  of  salesmen  to  sell  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  invoic¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer  and  letting  the  jobber  fall  in  line  when 
the  demand  from  his  customers  forces  him  to  stock  up  on 
the  article. 

Many  Policies  Available 

Another  is  to  utilize  the  staff  of  salesmen  for  detail 
missionary  work  on  the  retail  trade,  taking:  transfer  orders 
from  the  retailers  and  turning  same  over  to  the  jobbers, 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  demand  with  the  latter,  which 
can  be  followed  up  by  the  jobbers  and  their  salesmen  after 
the  manufacturer’s  missionary  salesmen  may  have  moved 
on  to  some  other  point. 

Still  another  is  to  approach  only  the  jobbers,  depending 
upon  their  having  felt  the  demand  from  the  retailers 
through  the  general  publicity  advertising  that  may  have 
already  been  done  on  the  product.  i 

Another  policy  is  to  appoint  some  one  jobber  as  exclusive 
distributor  for  a  given  town  or  radius  of  territory,  giving 
him  certain  favored  terms  which  will  encourage  him  to 
specialize  on  the  product  and  will,  as  well,  enable  him  to 
sell  the  other  jobbers  in  the  town  with  a  certain  modest 
margin  of  profit. 

It  is  also  possible  to  handle  the  product  through  the 
manufacturers’  agents  in  different  sections  of  territory,  pay¬ 
ing  the  agents  a  commission  for  handling  the  distribution 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  saving  effected  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  doing  away  with  just  that  many  salesmen  of 
his  own. 

Another  policy  is  to  work  through  brokers  in  various 
sections  of  territory. 

The  campaign  of  advertising  and  the  campaign  of  dis¬ 
tribution  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  consider  any  phase  of  either  field  of  exploitation  without 
considering  its  relation  to  the  other;  as  well,  the  nature  of 
the  article  to  be  exploited  has  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
character  of  campaign  that  should  be  adopted.  If  it  is  a 
branded  specialty  of  individual  and  unique  character  and 
unlike  anything  else  on  the  market,  then  the  first  and 
main  objective  is  to  convince  the  public  that  such  article 
meets  a  need  that  has  never  been  filled  before,  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  desire  to  purchase.  If  the  article  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  staple  specialty,  or  in  other  words,  one  of  a  class 
of  products  of  which  the  public  is  already  familiar,  then 
the  main  effort  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  convince  the 
trade  and  the  public  that  his  particular  article  has  out¬ 
standing  advantages  over  its  competitors,  either  in  quality 
or  price,  or  both. 

Each  a  Law  unto  Itself 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  every  new  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  put  upon  the  market  is  virtually  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  the  problem  of  its  exploitation  must  be  studied  indi¬ 
vidually.  In  a  way  it  is  like  a  game  of  chess,  where  each 
move  must  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  other  pieces  ov« 
the  board,  and  every  move  must  be  made  with  definite  ob¬ 
jective  of  forcing  a  dominating  position  'with  the  least  lost 
motion — which,  in  the  merchandising  world,  means  reduc¬ 
ing  the  marketing  cost  and  saving  valuable  time  in  getting 
one’s  product  established. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  “fool  proof”  rule  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  adopt  to  assure  a  successful  campaign  without 
first  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  individual  article  that 
is  to  be  exploited,  and  shaping  his  campaign  according  to 
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Lis  particular  requirements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
and  every  method  of  exploitation  in  the  field  of  advertising 
and  in  the  field  of  distribution,  deserves  a  chapter  of  its 
own  in  detailed  analysis  of  its  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  as  applied  to  the  product  under  consideration. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  suggest  a  few  “dont’s” 
which  I  think  can  be  said  to  apply  to  any  branded  food  spe¬ 
cialty  that  is  put  upon  the  market. 

Some  Things  Not  To  Do 

First:  Don’t  start  your  advertising  campaign  in  advance 
of  your  distributing  campaign,  but  let  the  two  go  hand  in 
hand.  Otherwise,  when  the  housewife  calls  for  the  article 
at  her  dealer’s  as  the  result  of  seeing  it  advertised,  but 
finds  that  he  does  not  keep  it  in  stock,  nor  can  she  get  it 
elsewhere,  she  is  apt  to  lose  her  enthusiasm  and  interest 
and  abandon  the  idea  of  trying  to  obtain  it.  Thus  all  that 
preliminary  advertising  has  been  virtually  lost. 

Second:  Don’t  undertake  a  compromise  policy  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  If  you  elect  in  any  instances  to  sell  the  chain 
stores  and  department  stores  direct  and  accord  them  special 
trade  terms  beyond  the  ordinary  terms  to  the  retail  dealer, 
make  the  policy  uniform,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  admit  to  the 
jobbers  that  you  are  doing  this.  Otherwise,  don’t  do  it 
at  all. 

Third:  Don’t  under  any  circumstances  put  any  goods 


out  on  consignment  or  upon  “sale  or  return.”  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  seem  to  think  that  because  their  product  has  un¬ 
usual  merit,  they  are  safe  in  putting  it  out  broadcast  on 
consignment,  and  thus  ensure  its  becoming  generally  known 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory 
lies  in  the  adverse  mental  attitude  of  the  dealer.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  if  he  has  on  his  shelf  two  articles  of  a  similar 
character,  for  one  of  which  he  has  paid  X  dollars,  and  for 
the  other  he  has  to  pay  nothing  unless  he  sells  it,  he  has 
every  inducement  to  push  the  sale  of  the  article  in  which 
he  has  his  money  locked  up  and  to  discourage  the  sale  of 
the  one  that  has  been  put  in  on  consignment.  Thus  the 
question  of  relative  merits  of  the  two  products  is  side¬ 
tracked  and  the  article  that  has  been  actually  sold  to  the 
dealer  gets  the  preference.  Furthermore,  if  an  article  is 
once  put  out  on  consignment  and  is  subsequently  returned 
for  want  of  a  quick  and  ready  sale,  it  is  just  that  much 
more  difficult  to  put  it  in  with  that  dealer  later  on  upon 
regular  outright  purchase  terms. 

This  series  of  articles  has  not  been  designed  to  lay  down 
any  infallible  method  of  procedure  for  a  manufacturer  to 
pursue  in  order  to  establish  his  product  on  the  market  with 
maximum  results  at  minimum  cost,  but  rather  to  throw  out  a 
few  danger  signals  and  beacon  lights  which  may  enable  him 
to  steer  a  course  that  will  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  and 
lead  him  safely  into  harbor. 


Dehydrated  Food  For  Arctic  Exploration 

May  Revolutionize  Provisioning  of  Expeditions,  Says 

Professor  MacMillan 


FOOD  history  may  now  be  in  the  making,  aboard  the 
schooner  Bowdoin  which  is  carrying  Professor  Donald 
B.  MacMillan  and  his  exploring  party  to  the  frozen 
regions  above  the  arctic  circle.  For  Professor  MacMillan 
will  have  with  him  as  part  of  his  rations  when  he  leaves  the 
ship  and  starts  inland  by  dog  sled  enough  dehydrated  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  sustain  one  man  six  months.  Before  he 
set  sail  from  Wiscasset,  Me.,  on  July  16,  he  declared  it  is 
possible  that  dehydration  will  revolutionize  the  provision¬ 
ing  of  expeditions. 

The  food  which  the  explorer  is  to  test  and  report  upon 
was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Domestic  Dehydrator  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  New  York.  It  was  a  product  of  the  De-Hyd- 
Rite,  a  moist-air  device  which  the  company  is  now  intro¬ 
ducing  for  home  use. 

Apples,  rhubarb,  spinach,  string  beans,  raspberries,  gar¬ 
lic,  parsley  and  mushrooms  comprised  the  contents  of  the 
six  and  one-half  pound  box  presented  to  MacMillan.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  supply  of  dehy¬ 
drated  eggs  was  included  for  the  making  of  omelets.  To 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  ship’s  cat,  there  was  a  box  of 
dried  catnip.  The  husky  dogs  which  will  draw  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  sleds  were  remembered  with  a  quantity  of  de¬ 
hydrated  grass  blades,  the  tonic  qualities  of  which  are 
known  to  be  valuable. 

After  MacMillan  had  received  the  food  and  had  been 
informed  of  its  possibilities,  he  declared  that,  a  method  of 
dehydration,  scientifically  correct,  would  be  a  matter  of 
almost  limitless  significance  in  his  field  of  activity. 

“There  has  never  been  a  method  of  preparing  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  a  dog  sled  transportation  that  has  been 
satisfactory,”  said  he.  “Canned  goods  are  obviously  out 
of  the  question.  Their  weight  and  bulk  are  prohibitive. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  forced  to  limit  ourselves  to 
tea,  pemmican  and  biscuits.  While  we  are  aboard  ship, 
we  can  have  almost  anything  we  want.  But  on  the  dashes 
by  dog  sled,  every  ounce  counts. 


“If  the  rich  promises  we  see  in  dehydrated  food  come 
true  under  polar  conditions,  the  provisioning  of  the  future 
expeditions  will  be  a  vastly  different  affair.  The  discovery 
of  a  method  of  reducing  the  weight  and  hulk  of  foods  from 
SO  to  95  per  cent  would  have  a  revolutionary  effect.  I 
intend  giving  this  remarkable  package  of  food  sent  me 
by  the  Domestic  Dehydrator  Corporation  a  thorough  test, 
and  will  report  upon  it  when  I  return.  It  is  wholly  possible 
that  it  will  be  viewed  in  the  future  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  scientific 
expeditions.” 

MacMillan  was  particularly  interested  when  informed 
that  investigating  scienists  have  stated  that  the  De-Hyd- 
Rite  preserves  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamines  in  full  force 
and  vigor,  thereby  insuring  the  effectiveness  of  its  food  in 
warding  off  scurvy. 

The  food  now  speeding  northward  in  the  hold  of  the 
Bowdoin,  represents  the  most  recent  refinement  in  an  art 
almost  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  In  one  way  or  another, 
food  has  been  dried  for  thousands  of  years.  In  all  the 
older  methods  and  most  of  those  persisting  to  the  present 
time,  the  dessicating  agent  has  been  warm  dry  air.  The 
dry  air  processes  have  always  been  characterized  by  a 
rupturing  of  the  food  cells,  and  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount 
of  color,  aroma,  flavor  and  nutritive  value.  Although  they 
could  be  readily  restored  by  the  addition  of  water,  they 
fell  far  short  of  the  excellence  of  their  D'esh  state. 

The  moist-air  process,  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
De-Hyd-Rite,  does  not  disturb  the  structure  or  contents  of 
the  food  cells  beyond  relieving  them  of  their  water.  Color, 
flavor,  aroma  and  nutritives  remain  undisturbed.  When 
the  dehydrated  food  is  soaked  in  water,  it  quickly  regains 
all  the  qualities  of  its  fresh  state.  Food  experts  and  dele¬ 
gations  from  agricultural  colleges  who  have  sampled  the 
De-Hyd-Rite’s  products  served  as  sauces,  pie  fillers,  soups, 
hashes,  and  vegetable  courses  have  regularly  failed  to  de¬ 
tect  anv  difference  between  them  and  samples  made  from 
fresh  food. 


EDITORIAL 


More  About  the  Fight  on  Milk  Conpounds 

The  dairy  interests,  whose  power  and  influence  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  well  known  to  their  commercial  opponents,  are 
almost  savage  in  their  determination  to  drive  all  milk  com¬ 
pounds  from  the  market. 

They  are  making  and  will  continue  to  make  a  desperate 
fight  to  amend  the  Federal  pure  food  laws  by  the  adoption 
of  Representative  Voigt’s  bill  known  as  H.  R.  6215. 

This  measure,  as  now  being  considered  by  the  committee 
on  agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  clas¬ 
sify  milk  compounds  among  adulterated  foods.  The  bill 
reads: 

“If  in  the  case  of  milk,  cream,  skimmed,  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or  dessicated  milk, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  same,  or  the  same  has  been 
blended  or  compounded  with,  any  fats  or  oils  other  than 
milk  fats  the  product  shall  be  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
it  would  be  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  it  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.” 

The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be  disastrous.  It 
would  open  the  door  to  a  flood  of  legislation  directed 
against  synthetic  foods  of  all  kinds  no  matter  how  pure 
or  wholseome  they  might  be. 

The  only  case  which  the  dairy  interests  have  been  able 
to  prove  against  milk  compounds  is  that  they  are  lacking  in 
vitamines  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  in  the  place  of 
fresh  milk  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  This  argument  falls 
of  its  own  weight  because  such  milk  compounds  never  to 
our  knowledge  have  been  designed  for  infant  feeding,  but 
have  been  advertised  and  sold  particularly  for  cooking 
purposes.  Moreover,  there  are  many  other  foods  commonly 
eaten  by  adults  which  are  poor  in  vitamines — potatoes,  for 
example,  yet  there  is  no  outcry  against  them.  ' 

In  registering  its  opposition  to  this  bill  The  American 
Food  Journal  does  not  for  an  instant  relinquish  its  advocacy 
of  pure  and  wholesome  foods.  There  is,  however,  no  de¬ 
ception  or  fraud  regarding  the  milk  comounds  now  on  the 
market.  They  are  sold  frankly  for  what  they  are. 

While  milk  compounds  are  the  specific  products  aimed 
at  in  this  legislation,  yet,  if  successful,  it  would  pave  the 
way  for  similar  legislation  directed  against  other  food 
products  no  matter  how  wholesome  and  regardless  of  proper 
labeling,  simply  because  these  products  might  come  into 
competition  with  the  business  of  the  men  who  are  opposed 
to  them.  It  would  in  effect  legalize  the  suppression  of  a 
minor  by  a  major  industry  and  thus  establish  a  precedent 
the  economic  effect  of  which  would  be  beyond  conjecture. 

Protests  from  many  sources  against  this  bill  are  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the  House  committee  on 
agriculture.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  New  Jersey  entered  a  protest,  saying  that  “the 
passage  of  such  bills  would  further  cui’tail  the  supply  of 
inexpensive  and  wholesome  articles  of  food  and  force  the 
workingman  to  the  higher  priced  article  or  go  without.” 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  pub¬ 
lication  fearless  in  its  opposition  to  foods  or  drugs  which 
it  considers  bad,  declares  that  the  legislation  directed 
against  milk  compounds  is  “without  justification  from  the 
public  health  standpoint.”  Its  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

“Until  within  recent  years  vast  quantities  of  skim  milk 
were  wasted  or  its  food  value  used  in  uneconomical  and 
unscientific  ways.  Then  there  developed  an  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  skim  milk  more  available  to 
the  consuming  public  by  adding  to  it  edible  fats  or  oils 


from  other  sources.  These  milk  compounds,  obviously, 
could  not  and  did  not  take  the  place  of  milk  as  an  infant 
food;  they  did,  however,  furnish  an  inexpensive  and  val¬ 
uable  food,  and  because  of  these  qualities  they  quickly  at¬ 
tained  public  flavor.  Since  they  have  become  popular — or 
possibly  because  they  have  become  popular — certain  com¬ 
peting  interests  have  attempted  to  bring  legislation  which, 
for  all  pi  actical  purposes,  would  eliminate  milk  com¬ 
pounds  from  the  market.  More  recently  such  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  pushed  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  law 
has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 
The  fight  is  now  being  carried  to  Congress,  and  four  bills 
have  been  introduced  which,  if  enacted,  would  practically 
destroy  the  milk  compound  industry  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  trade  fight — for  such  it  is —  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  is  not  concerned.  Those  that  are  attempting  to 
destroy  the  business,  however,  are  doing  so  largely  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  the  public  health.  The  arguments 
are  fallacious.  Such  compounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  vege¬ 
table  oil  as  are  on  the  market,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
frankly  and  honestly  labeled,  and  are  advertised  for  what 
they  are.  In  at  least  some  instances,  the  label  specifically 
declares  that  they  should  not  be  used  for  infant  feeding, 
but  recommends  them  for  cooking  and  baking,  and  expressly 
defines  them  as  mixtures  of  evaporated  skim  milk  and 
vegetable  fat.  In  skim  milk  we  have  protein  in  one  of 
its  most  valuable  forms.  If  wholesome  edible  fats  of  vege¬ 
table  origin  can  be  added  to  skim  milk  and  thus  make 
mixtures  that  are  available  as  inexpensive  food  or  cooking 
accessories,  every  consideration  of  public  health  and  eco¬ 
nomics  favors  such  mixtures,  provided  they  are  frankly 
and  honestly  labeled  for  what  they  are.  The  present  leg¬ 
islation  pending  in  Congress  directed  toward  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  milk  compounds  of  this  character  is  without 
justification  from  the  public  health  standpoint.” 

Another  very  important  angle  in  this  situation— and 
one  that  should  appeal  to  food  economists  and  hard  headed 
business  men — is  the  economic  loss  which  will  result  if 
such  legislation  against  milk  compounds  succeeds.  It  will 
make  of  skim  milk  a  waste  product  to  be  fed  only  to  hogs, 
whereas  food  authorities  agree  that  skim  milk  has  a  well- 
establish  food  value  for  human  consumption.  If  the  dairy 
interests  make  of  it  a  waste  product,  as  they  seemingly 
wish  to  do,  the  loss  will  some  day  count  up  heavily  against 
our  already  diminishing  national  food  supply. 


Promise  of  Bumper  Crop 

Confidence  in  our  economic  improvement  cannot  fail  to 
increase  in  the  light  of  such  favorable  reports  as  the  one 
based  upon  surveys  by  the  presidents  of  thirty  leading  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country  and  published  during  the  past  month 
in  conjunction  with  crop  summaries  by  thirteen  prom¬ 
inent  publications. 

Corn  is  looking  unusually  well.  The  poorer  cotton  sit¬ 
uation  in  view  of  the  cotton  held  over  from  last  year  is 
looked  upon  more  as  a  blessing  than  as  a  calamity.  Fruit 
and  small  grain  will  be  plentiful.  There  has  been  an 
abundance  of  snow  and  rain  in  the  Western  states  and  all 
irrigation  sections  have  a  plentiful  water  supply.  The  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  interests  are  both  hopeful. 

For  the  food  manufacturers  to  whom  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  means  so  much,  the  situation  cannot  help  but  renew 
confidence  in  the  arrival  of  better  days. 
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Many  Food  Products  Can  Be  Made  From 

Peanut  and  Sweet  Potato 


By  GEO.  W.  CARVER 

Department  of  Research  and  Experiment  Station,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 


IF  there  be  any  astonishment  at  my  combination  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  peanut  and  the  sweet  potato,  let 
me  explain  that  these  two  are  not  as  widely  separated 
as  may  be  imagined.  They  bear  a  similarity  both  in  the 
great  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  and  the 
appeal  which  they  should  have  to  the  Southern  farmers, 
for  almost  identical  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  the  peanut  is  a  legume,  and  like  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  pod-bearing  families,  has  the  power  to  extract 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  deposit  it  in  the  soil,  thus  be¬ 
coming  a  soil  builder  rather  than  a  soil  robber,  as  we  may 
designate  all  our  other  farm  crops  except  the  pod  bearers. 

From  the  nutritive  point  of  view,  a  pound  of  peanuts 
contains  a  little  more  of  the  body-building  nutrients  than 
a  pound  of  sirloin  steak,  while  the  heat  and  energy-pro¬ 
ducing  nutrients  are  more  than  twice  as  much. 

Some  of  the  constituents  of  peanuts  are  proteins,  as  well 
as  lysin,  myosin  and  amino  acids,  each  and  all  of  which 
are  strong  points  in  favor  of  more  peanuts  in  our  every  day 
menu. 

Further,  the  peanut  has  probably  more  water  soluble 
proteids  in  the  nut  than  any  plant  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  together  with  oils,  fats,  gums  and  resins  more 
easily  emulsified,  and  more  stable  than  any  others.  In 
addition  to  these  it  contains  the  vitamines  in  their  various 
soluble  forms,  giving  to  the  peanut  additional  food  value. 

Finally,  the  clean  peanut  cake,  after  the  oil  has  been 
removed,  is  very  high  in  muscle-building  properties  (pro¬ 
tein),  and  in  the  ease  with  which  the  meal  and  flour  blend 
with  wheat-flour,  corn-meal,  etc.,  which  makes  it  of  espe¬ 
cial  value  to  bakers,  confectioners  and  candy  makers. 
Sweet  Potato  Similar 

Let  us  now  examine,  briefly,  the  sweet  potato  and  deter¬ 
mine  our  reasons  for  writing  of  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
peanut. 

To  begin  with,  if  all  other  vegetable  foodstuffs  in  the 
world  were  destroyed,  a  well  balanced  ration  for  man  and 
beast  could  be  made  from  the  peanut  and  the  sweet  potato 
and  their  products. 

From  the  peanut  we  get  the  muscle-building  proteids, 
together  with  fats  and  oils,  and  the  water  soluble  and  fat 
soluble  vitamines,  and  from  the  sweet  potato,  we  take  the 
necessary  starches,  sugars,  gums,  etc.,  heat  and  energy 
producers,  and  the  w'ide  range  and  variation  possible  in 
the  preparation  of  menus  from  these  two  products,  would 
permit  us  to  live  off  of  them  daily  and  not  tire  the  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  through  monotony. 

Comparable  to  the  peanut,  the  sweet  potato  does 
not  draw  heavily  upon  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  'It  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  that  more  bushels  per  acre  of 
sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  than  any  other  crop  grown 
in  the  South,  and  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  can  be  produced 
on  soil  on  which  almost  any  other  crop  would  be  a  total 
failure. 

I  believe  that  with  judicious  advertising  the  sweet  potato 
can  be  made  one  of  the  great  money  crops  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  if  factories  would  put  up  the  flours,  meals,  bisques, 
breakfast  foods,  dehydrated  potatoes,  vinegar,  stock  foods, 
molasses,  tapioca,  etc.,  in  attractive  form,  the  consuming 
public  could  not  only  get  the  potato,  but  would  know  how 
to  prepare  it,  as  it  can  be  prepared,  in  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  attractive  ways. 

Many  Peanut  Uses 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  tested  recipes  for 
the  peanut  and  nearly  as  many  for  the  sweet  potato,  while 
from  the  latter  there  are  one  hundred  and  nine  different 


products  derivable,  all  having  a  distinct  commercial  value. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  peanut  as  food  for  man.. 

We  find  on  our  list  peanut  brittle,  peanut  fudge,  peanut 
cream  candy,  peanut  oil,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  choic¬ 
est  of  cooking  oils,  peanut  butter,  peanut  flour,  peanut  cake, 
peanut  crackerjack,  peanut  caramels,  peanut  butter  scotch, 
peanut  kisses  and  peanut  breakfast  food. 

Under  the  head  of  general  usefulness,  we  find  peanut 
hulls,  ground,  a  powder  much  prized  for  the  scouring  and 
finishing  of  tin  plate,  peanut  skins  for  dyes,  peanut  wood 
stains,  peanut  axle  grease,  peanut  oil  soap,  peanut  quinine, 
peanut  linoleum,  peanut  butter  chili,  peanut  lard  com¬ 
pounds,  peanut  margarin,  and  finally  peanut  germs,  a  by¬ 
product  from  various  manufacturing  processes  which  makes 
one  of  the  most  desirable  pigeon  feeds  now  on  the  market.. 

Value  of  Peanut  Milk 

We  next  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  peanut  prod¬ 
ucts— peanut  milk.  Peanut  milk  consists  of  a  perfect  emul¬ 
sion  of  the  oils,  fats,  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  some  of 
the  ash  of  peanuts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  stable 
emulsions  that  I  have  seen  when  properly  made.  It  can 
bo  manufactured  directly  from  the  nuts  or  from  the  peanut, 
cake  or  meal. 

The  following  comparison  in  percentage  composition  be¬ 
tween  cow’s  milk  and  peanut  milk  furnish  food  for  thought: 

Carbo- 


Cow’s  Milk: 

Water 

87.2 

Ash 

.7 

Protein 

3.6 

Fiber 

0 

hydrates 

4.9 

Fat 

3.7 

Peanut  Milk: 

7.5 

2.4 

7.0 

7.0 

15.6 

39.6 

Since  the  quantity  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and  proteids. 
can  be  controlled,  many  different  grades  of  milk  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  made  as  rich  or  as  poor 
as  desired. 

In  looks  and  physical  characteristics  seme  of  the  grades, 
are  practically  identical  with  cow’s  milk,  and  if  one  did  not 
know  that  one  was  peanut  milk  and  the  other  cow’s  milk 
the  eye  would  never  detect  the  difference.  'The  keeping 
qualities,  I  find,  are  about  the  same  as  cow’s  milk;  the  less 
fat  and  proteids  that  are  contained  in  it  the  longer  it  will 
keep.  When  it  sours  the  clabber  or  curd  is  about  the  same- 
in  quantity  and  physical  appearance  as  that  of  cow’s  milk. 
The  possibilities  of  this  milk  are  practically  unlimited, 
but  it  might  be  well  to  mention  a  few: 

Cooking  purposes,  sweet  and  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  cream 
for  coffee,  cream  for  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk,  fancy 
fruit  punch,  Worcestershire  sauce,  peanut  coffee,  instant 
coffee,  clear  white  oil,  curds,  tofu— a  highly  flavored  peanut 
sauce. 

And  among  the  more  astonishing  products  resulting  from 
the  peanut  are  mock  oysters,  made  from  the  curds,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  substitute  for  real  oysters;  face  pomade, 
ink,  a  fine  blue  black  ink  being  derived  from  the  vines,  and 
finally  a  vinegar. 

Large  Variety  of  Potato  Products 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  many  sweet  potato  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  judge  for  ourselves  how  it  resembles  the  pea¬ 
nut  in  its  unusual  adaptability.  On  the  list  we  find  four 
kinds  of  flour,  four  kinds  of  meal,  starch,  library  paste, 
mock  cocoanut,  five  kinds  of  breakfast  food  and  gingerized 
potato,  vinegar,  ink,  shoe  blacking,  coffee — two  grades  of 
instant  coffee,  chocolate  compound,  bisque  powder  for  mak¬ 
ing  ice  cream,  tapioca,  fourteen  kinds  of  candies,  dyes 
ranging  from  jet  black  and  rich  orange  through  all  of  the- 
intermediate  shades — forty-five  of  them  in  all,  stock  foods, 
lubber,  molasses  and  wood  fillers. 

Certainly  the  way  is  open  to  the  food  chemists  to  dis¬ 
cover  many  more  and  introduce  them  into  the  homes. 


SO 


Co-operative  Advertising  for  Margarin 

Manufacturer  Urges  National  Campaign  to  Educate  Public 

and  Sell  Products  on  Its  Merits 


By  B.  S.  PEARSALL' 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  young  man  essayed  to  become  a 
successful  writer  of  short  stories.  He  wrote  several 
and  sent  them  to  the  publishers  of  various  magazines, 
only  to  be  sent  back.  He  couldn’t  understand  why,  but  as 
he  had  a  friend  who  was  already  a  successful  author,  he 
took  what  he  considered  his  best  story  to  his  author  friend 
and  asked  him  to  read  it  and  tell  him  wherein  it  was  lack¬ 
ing  The  successful  author  did  read  it,  and  when  the 
young  man  called  he  said,  “You  have  a  good  story  here, 
but  you  take  too  long  to  get  into  it.  Rewrite  the  first 
part  of  it  and  start  it  off  with  a  punch.  Don’t  forget  the 
punch.”  Later  he  again  submitted  his  story  to  his  friend 
to  learn  whether  he  had  put  the  required  punch  into  it. 
His  critic  found  that  in  the  revised  form  it  now  started 
out:  “Oh,  Hell!”  said  the  Duchess,  who  hitherto  had  taken 

no  part  in  the  conversation.”  . 

Although  some  of  you  may  have  heard  this  before,  t  ae 
point  of  it  is  none  the  less  pertinent,  for  the  moral  or  im¬ 
moral  of  it  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  us,  as  margarin 
manufacturers,  to  give  our  story  to  the  public  with  more 
force.  We  have  a  good  story,  an  excellent  one,  but  our 
trouble  has  been— like  the  young  author— we  did  not  start 

ilSAll  industry  today  is  facing  big  problems.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  the  margarin  industry  had  none.  AVe 
have  sold  margarin  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  A\  en  an 
article  is  sold  as  a  substitute  it  has  no  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence  except  to  replace  the  original  article.  The  selling 
points  of  such  a  substitute  vary  not  with  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  substitute  but  with  the  changing 
conditions  surrounding  the  original  article.  If  these  f  lang¬ 
ing  conditions  destroy  the  advantages  of  the  substitute, 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  substitute  would  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  the  sale  of  margarin  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter  is  affected  not  by  conditions  surrounding 
margarin  but  by  conditions  surrounding  butter,  over  which 
-we  have  no  control. 

Whenever  the  price  of  butter  drops  below  a  certain 
level  our  selling  campaign  is  upset.  The  fact  that  we 
have’  allowed  margarin  to  be  sold  entirely  as  a  substitute 
has  led  the  distributor  and  retailer  to  believe  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  push  it  against  cheap  butter.  It  behooves  us 
therefore,  to  stop  talking  margarin  as  a  substitute  and 

pell  it  on  its  own  merits. 

Why  Sell  as  Substitute 

Why  should  we  continue  to  offer  our  goods  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  inferior  article?  Butter  today  is  poorest  in 
years  and  now  justly  criticized.  You  are  familiar  with 

the  facts,  but  I  will  briefly  report: 

The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  of  October  26,  19  20,  says, 
‘‘The  creamery  butter  made  in  this  country  in  1919  was 
875  000,000  lbs.  Only  5  per  cent  are  extras.  As  we  im¬ 
prove  quality,  we  improve  demand.  It  costs  no  more  o 
make  extras  than  it  does  a  lower  grade;  and  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  between  returns  on  extras  and  the 
other  grades.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  factories  can 
go  on  producing  the  poor  quality  they  sent  to  the  markets. 
And  remember,  this  is  quoted  from  a  dairy  paper. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  to  recite  the  history  of  the  past, 
nor  to  mourn  over  the  sins  that  may  have  been  committed 
in  early  days.  But  I  think  of  them  that  I  may  the  more 
pointedly  bring  to  your  attention  the  reason  we  are  here 

- read  at  convention  of  Institute  of  Independent  Mar- 
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and  why  I  so  sincerely  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put 
margarin  on  a  foundation  of  its  own,  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  public  on  its  own  merits  and  as  a  substitute 
for  nothing. 

If  you  will  carefully  think  it  over,  I  believe  you  will 
recognize  that  about  all  of  us  have  had  our  noses  too  close 
to  the  ground,  that  we  have  each  sought  to  manufacture 
and  sell  our  own  brands  of  margarin  by  the  means  that 
struck  us  as  best  for  what  markets  we  could  most  easily 
reach,  and  have  let  the  future  of  the  other  fellow  take 
care  of  itself. 

Public  opinion  as  a  whole  none  of  us  have  given  enough 
thought  to,  nor  sought  in  any  general  way  to  overcome  the 
handicap  that  has  more  or  less  throttled  the  margarin  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  start  and  curtailed  its  sale  by  good  will.  And 
public  opinion  and  public  good  will  are  the  biggest  factors 
of  all  in  the  marketing  of  any  product. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  confronting  us  now  is 
not  so  much  one  of  manufacture,  but  it  is  one  of  public 
opinion  for  the  product  called  “margarin” — any  brand — 
all  brands.  The  black  eye  that  it  has  had  since  infancy 
must  be  healed,  the  “substitute  for  butter”  idea  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  must  be  eradicated,  a  positive  idea  of  its  real 
merits  must  be  conveyed  to  the  public  and  a  twelve  months 
in  the  year  market  established  for  it,  on  its  food  value 
merit. 

A  Prejudiced  Market 

When  the  average  manufacturer  starts  to  build  up  a 
good-will  and  a  market  for  his  product,  he  has  little  to 
contend  with  in  the  nature  of  concrete  prejudice  against 
him.  His  chief  concern,  after  admitting  the  ordinary  trade 
difficulties  of  getting  to  his  market,  is  competition.  But 
we  margarin  manufacturers  have  not  only  competition 
among  ourselves  and  the  competition  of  the  butter  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  have  a  market  already  piejudiced  against 
us.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  that  prejudice  is  the 
chief  thing  to  eliminate,  for  once  it  has  disappeared,  we 
will  be  in  the  same  category  as  any  other  manufacturer 
who  has  a  commodity  for  sale  which  people  want  and  will 
buy  of  one  or  the  other  who  make  it. 

It  isn’t  that  people  do  not  want  margarin.  It  is  too 
evident  that  they  did  or  many  of  us  would  not  have  had 
the  success  we  have  had.  But  they  do  not  want  it  when 
butter  is  cheap  nor  want  it  in  the  quantities  they  should 
want  so  good  an  article  the  year  round.  On  account  of  a 
bad  beginning  margarin  is  looked  upon  as  something  queer 
— something  that  is  in  a  way  outlawed.  If  butter  is  bad, 
the  one  eating  it  suspects  at  once  that  it  is  margarin. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  some 
of  the  largest  butter  producing  centers.  Thousands  of  cans 
are  daily  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  receiving  platforms. 
Cans  are  constantly  exploding.  The  stench  from  this  rot¬ 
ten  cream  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  stock  yards.  Yet 
butter  is  made  out  of  this  putrid  cream. 

Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in  his  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  December  31,  19  20,  ruled  that 
all  butter  made  from  neutralized  cream  was  adulterated. 
Yet  today  some  dairy  schools  are  teaching  their  pupils  to 
use  as  a  neutralizer,  limewater,  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
even  saltpetre,  to  cure  decomposition. 

Statistics  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  butter  is  made 
from  neutralized  cream — therefore,  80  per  cent  of  all 
butter  is  adulterated  and  all  dealers  taxable  and  every  pack¬ 
age  should  be  labeled,  under  the  law  the  butter  men  passed 
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themselves.  If  the  butter  people  were  subjected  to  as  rigid 
inspection  as  we  are  forced  to,  they  might  turn  out  as  good 
a  product.  We  know  that  margarin  as  manufactured  today 
has  a  better  flavor  than  most  butter.  We  know  that  mar. 
garin  as  manufactured  today  has  better  keeping  qualities 
than  most  butter.  We  know  that  margarin  as  manufactured 
today  is  more  uniform  in  grade  than  most,  butter,  but  mai- 
garin  will  not  take  the  place  it  is  entitled  to  on  the  American 
table  until  we  sell  margarin  as  margarin  on  its  own  merits. 

Advertising  Has  Lacked  Courage 
Our  advertising  has  lacked  originality  and  courage.  It 
has  lacked  an  appealing  motive  to  the  housewife  to  choose 
margarine,  only  when  butter  is  very  scarce.  Our  adver¬ 
tisements  have  carried  an  appeal  to  use  a  certain  brand 
of  margarin,  but  they  have  not  asked  the  housewife  to  try 
margarin  as  margarin.  In  our  feverish  competition  against 
each  other,  we  have  belittled  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
grocer.  In  our  eagnerness  to  give  our  goods  away  we 
have  cheapened  them.  Our  problem  is  to  correct  these 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
margarin.  We  must  tell  the  farmer  that  the  manufacture 
of  margarin  is  beneficial  to  his  interests  instead  of  detri¬ 
mental  as  some  of  his  friends  try  to  show  him.  We  must 
tell  the  housewife  that  margarin  is  uniform  in  quality, 
flavor  and  aroma.  We  must  tell  her  that  margarin  keeps 
as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter.  We  must  tell  her  that 
margarin  contains  as  many  vitamines  as  good  creamery 
butter.  We  must  tell  the  public  that  they  are  wrong  in 
calling  poor  butter  found  in  restaurants  and  eating  places 
margarin.  We  must  tell  the  public  that  according  to  bul¬ 
letins  Nos.  310,  505,  613  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  digestibility  of  a  good  margarin  is  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  creamery  butter,  and  according 
to  bulletin  No.  4  69  that  margarin  as  a  source  of  energy 
stands  higher  in  food  value  than  creamery  butter. 

We  must  tell  the  public  that  margarin  is  made  in  sani¬ 
tary  plants  under  strict  Government  inspection,  that  only 
pure  and  high  grade  materials  are  used,  that  every  pound 
of  milk  is  pasteurized,  that  every  employee  is  dressed  in 
clean  white  uniforms,  that  margarin  is  not  touched  by 
human  hands,  that  every  utenisl  is  sterilzed  every  time  it 
is  used,  that  the  walls,  ceilings  and  stairs  are  cleaned  daily, 
that  all  windows  in  our  plants  are  screened,  methods  un¬ 
known  in  most  creameries. 

We  must  tell  the  public  what  Dr.  Abbott  said  in  his 
complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  namely,  “That 
county  agents  who  urged  women  not  to  use  oleomargarine 
are  financed  in  whole,  or  in  part  by  State  and  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations,”  in  the  interests  of  the  most  entrenched  mon¬ 
opoly  in  America — kept  alive  only  by  paid  lobbyists. 

Mr.  John  Phillips  Street,  associated  with  the  National 
Canners,  and  well  known  among  food  experts,  said  in  The 
American  Food  Journal,  March,  1921,  “A  high  grade  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  one  of  the  purest,  most  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  food  products  on  the  American  market  today,  infin¬ 
itely  purer,  cleaner  and  more  desirable  in  every  way  than 
most  of  our  butter.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
because  of  the  initial  unwillingness  of  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  to  introduce  the  product  on  its  own  merits, 
the  industry  was  in  a  large  measure  founded  upon  deceit, 
and  oleomargarine  received  an  ill  name  among  consumers 
which  even  now  is  slowly  being  cast  aside.  This  early 
deception  aroused  the  antagonism  of  most  pure  food  offi¬ 
cials  and  gave  the  dairymen  an  excellent  talking  point 
against  their  formidable  rival.” 

Must  Educate  (he  Public 

It  is  up  to  the  margarin  manufacturers  of  today  to  show 
the  public  that  the  margarin  industry  is  not  conducted 
upon  deception,  that  margarin  is  not  deserving  of  an 
an  ill  name  and  to  show  pure  food  officials  and  dairymen 
that  the  margarin  industry  is  not  deserving  of  their  an- 
lagonism,  nor  are  we  afraid  of  honest  legislation  while 
the  butter  men  are.  It  is  up  to  margarin  manufacturers 
oi  today  to  show  the  public  that  such  expressions  as  “imi¬ 
tation  butter,”  “artificial  butter,”  “imitation  of  butter  made 
from  animal  oil”  are  misleading. 


It  is  up  to  the  margarin  manufacturers  of  today  to  show 
that  margarin  is  not  a  substitute,  but  rather  a  product 
made  from  fresh  pasteurized  milk  and  wholesome  animal 
fats  or  vegetable  oils. 

Now,  much  of  this  prejudice,  if  one  goes  into  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  human  mind,  is  not  born  of  any  good  reason. 
Tt  is  rather  from  what  may  be  termed  notion. — a  notion  ae. 
quired  from  the  early  misdeeds  of  the  margarin  retailers. 
And,  if  one  studies  the  history  of  public  belief  and  public 
policy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  public  mind  is  governed 
much  more  by  notions  than  by  reason.  The  history  of 
religions  and  politics  is  full  of  bitter  prejudices  and  vio¬ 
lent  public  opinion,  induced  not  from  calm,  cool  reason 
but  from  a  notion.  And  such  notions  not  only  spread,  but 
they  enlarge,  as  they  spread,  until  in  the  case  of  mar¬ 
garin,  there  are  many  people,  I  believe,  right  in  this  so- 
called  intelligent  twentieth  century,  who  have  a  vague  idea 
that  margarine  is  something  evil,  the  product  of  smugglers 
or  free  hooters  and  that  it  is  some  sort  of  crime  to  buy  it 
or  eat  it.  I  may  seem  to  be  spreading  it  on  thick,  but  if 
I  had  the  time  I  could  cite  you  enough  true  incidents  to 
pio\e  that  what  I  briefly  refer  to  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  faci 
that  faces  us. 

Other  Co-operative  Advertising 
Margarin,  however,  is  not  entirely  alone  among  food 
products  that  need  more  public  good  will  to  bring  a  greater 
consumption  and  to  remove  this  public  prejudice  against 
it.  There  are  many  cases  I  could  cite  of  combinations  of 
food  product  manufacturers  and  growers  making  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  establish  on  a  larger  scale,  a  market  for 
their  goods,  such  as  the  California  Raisin  Growers,  The 
California  Orange  Growers’  Association,  The  Citrous  Vrun 
Growers’  Association  of  Florida,  The  Wooden  Box  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  various  others.  None  of  these,  to  be  sure,  had 
any  public  prejudice  to  contend  with  at  the  outset  nor  at 
any  time  that  I  know  of.  Everybody  liked  oranges,  even 
before  “Sunkist”  or  “Sealdsweet”  were  advertised,  and 
every  one  used  some  wood  boxes.  But  at  that,  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  these  and  similar  associations  have  done  has 
enlaiged  the  sale  and  market  of  their  product  tremen¬ 
dously.  However,  there  has  always  been  a  prejudice 
against  canned  goods.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  a  prejudice 
that  exists  against  margarin,  and  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
sale  of  any  brand  of  canned  goods,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  penalize  the  canner  by  a  tax  as  it  penalizes 
our  industry. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  ptomaine  poison  lurks  in 
the  tin  can.  Ordinarily  intelligent  people  hold  as  queer 
superstitions  about  the  ptomaine  in  canned  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  held  about  witches 
and  chai  ms  and  as  we  know  they  hold  about  margarin 
now.  They  consider  tin  something  deadly,  when  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  tin  is  not  poisonous  nor  does  it  create  any 
poison  when  in  contact  with  the  vegetable  or  fruit  acids. 
Another  public  notion  is  that  if  a  can  of  fruit  is  opened, 
it  is  considered  dangerous  to  allow  the  unused  portion  to 
remain  in  the  tin,  it  must  go  in  glass  at  once.  Pure  bunkum 
so  far  as  the  tin  is  concerned  as  any  chemist  can  testify, 
although  any  fruit,  canned  or  fresh,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  bound  to  eventually  rot,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
allow  it  to  rot  in  glass  as  in  tin.  I  will  not  take  your  time 
to  go  into  this  cannery  situation  in  detail  but  I  am  citing 
one  or  tv  o  of  these  beliefs  relative  to  it  to  show  by  com¬ 
parison,  to  what  extent  the  public  prejudice  runs  when  it 
aets  a  notion.  If  the  public  did  not  hold  such  notions 
about  canned  foods,  there  would  be  a  far  greater  market 
for  canned  foods  than  at  present,  even  large  as  it  is.  (But 
it.  takes  time  and  propaganda  and  money  to  get  the  public 
to  know  that  the  deadly  ptomaine  poison  is  nothing  but  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  which  is  more  ordinarily  likely  to 
occur  in  so-called  fresh  foods  than  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  and  spoil,  than  foods  that  have  been  cooked  and 
canned  when  perfectly  fresh  and  sealed  in  air  tight  con¬ 
tainers.  And  because  of  these  queer  public  prejudices  the 
canners  of  the  country  have  formed  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  and  have  inaugurated  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  to  educate  the  public.  For  these  reasons  so 
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briefly  touched  upon  here,  I  believe  that  the  canner’s  situa. 
tion  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  ours,  and  from  it  we  may 
learn  much.  But  regardless  of  the  closeness  of  the  analogy 
when  it  comes  to  public  prejudice,  canned  foods,  while  they 
compete  with  fresh  foods,  are  not  and  never  have  been  con. 
sidered  a  substitute  for  them. 

Urges  Concerted  Action 

Let  us  look  upon  our  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  margarin  industry  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
selfish  interest.  We  have  suffered  because  of  our  attitude 
toward  each  other.  Let  us  be  more  helpful.  Our  most 
disastrous  competition  is  the  competition  of  the  men  who 
are  turning  out  the  poorest  piece  of  goods.  Let  us  organ¬ 
ize  to  show  all  manufacturers  how  to  make  good  goods. 
Let  us  see  how  much  we  can  do  to  make  every  brand  of 
margarin  worthy  of  sale. 

Any  concerted  action  on  our  part  will  not  only  increase 
the  national  consumption  of  margarin  but  will  stimulate 
our  own  organizations;  will  put  renewed  energy  into  our 
distributors;  and  will  show  the  retailer  that  margarin  is 
a  line  worth  pushing. 

Other  industries  have  faced  the  same  problem  and  an¬ 
swered  it  successfully.  I  quote  from  page  8  9,  May  26th  is¬ 
sue  of  “Printer’s  Ink.”  “The  Rice  Millers’  Association  of 
America  declared  that  the  short  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  had  been  undertaken  a  few  months  ago  had 
tripled  the  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States.”  “The 
advertising  plan  as  carried  out  created  a  feeling  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  among  the  greatest  number  of  jobbers  and 
retailers  throughout  the  country,  and  as  a  result  rice  han 
been  placed  on  a  proper  cost-to-the-consumer  basis.  The 
science  of  cooking  and  the  proper  uses  of  rice  will  be 
brought  home  through  the  domestic  science  work  that  will 
be  carried  on  through  the  schools  and  other  educational 
channels,  thereby  creating  a  permanent  demand.” 

In  the  February,  1921,  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  H.  C.  Coykendahl,  general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
says:  “Our  association  has  in  preparation  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  ever  prepared  for  a  product  of 
the  soil.  This  will  be  combined  with  all  sources  of  pub¬ 
licity  work,  with  the  end  in  view  of  extending  and  develop¬ 
ing  ‘Sunsweet  Prunes.’  National  women’s  magazines,  daily 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  booklets,  pamphlets  and  other 
educational  mediums  will  be  utilized  to  extend  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  prunes  in  every  possible  form  during  the  next 
five  years.  We  are  stabilizing  and  developing  the  industry 
and  are  creating  a  present  and  growing  market  in  prunes.” 
I  quote  from  the  issue  of  March,  1921,  of  The  American 
Food  Journal:  “The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company, 
Fresno,  California,  in  announcing  a  newspaper  campaign 
for  ‘Sunmaid’  raisins,  says  it  has  launched  the  largest 
newspaper  campaign  ever  atempted  for  any  food  product.” 

To  sum  up,  we  in  the  margarin  business  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  question.  We  are  on  the  defensive.  We 
plead  that  we  are  “just  as  good  as,”  which,  when  it  is 
analyzed,  is  the  weakest  sort  of  an  argument  for  any  prod¬ 
uct  of  any  kind  whatever.  We  are  considered  not  only  a 
substitute  for  butter,  but  the  butter  market  determines 
our  market.  We  are  a  substitute,  a  trailer  and  have  a 
dark  past  to  overcome. 

Conceding  that  the  prejudice  against  margarin,  acquired 
by  those  dark  days  of  its  youth,  can  be  wiped  out — and  it 
can  be — there  still  remains  the  competition  of  butter. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  public  was  told?  The  public, 
as  I  have  indicated  before,  is  an  element  of  delicate  mech¬ 
anism.  The  notion  it  acquires  will  swing  it  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  least  provocation.  A  mob  will  want  to 
hang  a  man  one  minute  and  want  to  proclaim  him  a  hero 
the  next,  all  according  to  just  how  its  feelings  have  been 
swayed— not  reason,  just  notion.  So  I  believe  that  once 
the  public  gets  the  truth  and  gets  it  firmly  established, 
that  butter,  as  it  is  generally  marketed,  is  not  what  it  has 
proclaimed  itself  to  be  for  all  these  generations,  it  will 
switch  to  margarin,  and  the  butter  manufacturers  will 
have  to  prove  their  product  before  they  can  sell  it  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  the  public  believe  in  it. 


Purge  the  Market  of  Poor  Butter 

If  you  will  think  the  matter  over  you  will  recognize  that 
even  the  most  scrupulous  of  you  can  have  no  objection  to 
purging  the  market  of  poor  butter.  And  if  it  develops 
that  in  doing  so,  we  profit,  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  'In 
fact  we  have  ample  precedence,  for  did  not  a  man,  some 
years  ago,  manufacture  a  substitute  for  coffee  and  expect 
to  get  rich  by  it?  He  almost  went  broke  and  nearly  broke 
his  advertising  agency  as  well,  until  some  one — the  agency 
or  himself — tried  another  angle  and  marketed  his  product, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  but  as  Postum  and  threw 
the  fear  of  coffee  into  the  midst  of  the  people.  When  C.  W. 
Post  died  a  few  years  ago  he  was  a  multi-millionaire.  Cof¬ 
fee  may  be  injurious.  I  do  not  argue  it  one  way  or  the 
ether  here.  But  Post  made  the  public  think  it  was  in¬ 
jurious,  and  the  answer  was  returned  to  him  in  millions. 

But  whether  coffee  is  injurious  or  not,  coffee  as  such,  is 
coffee.  And  butter  is  butter  when  it  is  properly  made,  but 
it  is  not  butter  by  a  long  ways,  as  you  get  it  now  in  your 
hotel,  club  or  home — or  not  more  than  five  to  ten  per  cent 
of  it  is.  And  if  it  were  only  that  five  or  ten  per  cent  we 
had  to  compete  with,  the  margarin  business  of  the  country, 
yours,  mine  and  the  next  man’s  would  be  plenty  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  figure  on  ways  and  means,  and 
no  one  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  a  true  story,  not  of  dark 
nights  and  lonely  spots  and  masked  men,  turning  out  some 
weird  concoction  that  everyone  seems  to  disbelieve  in,  but 
a  story  of  daylight  factories,  clean  utensils,  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  ingredients  and  all  supervised  and  inspected  by  U.  S. 
Government  agents,  that  creameries  do  not  dare  submit  to. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  that  such  a  story  be  told  in  any 
courts  or  in  the  lobbies  of  the  National  Congress.  I  believe 
both  in  our  courts  and  in  our  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  I  believe  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  our  great¬ 
est  court  of  all — the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  tne 
end,  the  people  are  the  last  court.  All  other  courts  and 
all  other  branches  of  the  Government  go  to  the  people 
eventually.  And,  to  paraphrase  a  well  known  advertiser’s 
slogan,  “Why  don’t  we  go  there  now?” 

To  my  mind,  the  only  way  to  establish  ourselves  and  our 
product  and  gain  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  is  by  advertising.  Yes,  we  are  advertising  now, 
most  of  us  are.  But  so  are  the  canners — Heinz,  Van  Camp, 
Snyder’s,  Burnham  &  Morrill  and  many  more.  But  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising  is  not  collective  advertising.  When  we 
each  advertise  our  own  brands  of  margarin  we  have  sought 
only  one  end — to  make  a  temporary  sale  of  our  brand  and 
some  of  us  may  be  surprised  at  repeat  orders.  We  have 
sought  in  a  very  little  way  to  establish  the  belief  that  all 
margarin  is  good  and  pure,  that  it  is  a  food  product  to  tie 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  whether  high  or  low  in  price. 
And  even  in  our  own  ads  we  have  said  of  our  own  product 
from  time  to  time  that  it  was  “as  good  as  butter  and 
perhaps  cheaper-.  We  have  individually  trailed  in  on  the 
butter  idea  and  on  the  butter  price  and  the  butter  market. 
We  have  been  a  substitute.  Even  in  our  own  minds  and  in 
our  ads.  We  have  not  institutionalized  our  industry  at 
all.  That  is  why  it  is  in  the  position  it  is  at  this  moment  - 
a  drop  in  the  butter  market,  and  away  go  our  sales  on  mar- 
garin.  The  advertising  I  have  in  mind  is  not  the  sort  that 
we  have  been  doing  in  an  individual  way  up  to  now.  The 
advertising  that  I  believe  would  tear  down  the  old  preju. 
dice  against  margarin  and  margarin  manufactures,  estab¬ 
lish  margarin  as  a  legitimate  and  wholesome  product  on 
its  own  merits  and  create  a  larger  and  a  twelve  months 
market  for  it,  would  be  a  matter  of  plain,  simple  facts  and 
each  fact  with  a  punch,  that  no  one  could  contradict.  I 
would  use  magazines  and  newspapers  that  were  best  suited 
by  locality  and  character  of  circulation  to  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  I  would  tell  our  story  over  and  over  again,  almost 
in  words  of  one  syllable,  so  that  he  who  runs  might  read — 
and  understand  and  believe. 

Preach  Purity  and  Economy 

Such  advertising  would  not  need  to  be  vicious,  although 
it  would  not  be  defensive  in  any  way.  It  would,  or  should 
be,  simple  and  educational,  and  preach  purity  and  quality 
as  'well  as  economy,  so  that  eventually  the  word  margarin 
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would  be  a  synonym  for  a  food  product  that  was  all  that 
was  wholesome  and  good  and  ecnomical.  That  goal  can  be 
reached,  and  reached  sooner  than  most  of  you  would  sup¬ 
pose.  All  we  need  for  that  is  advertising,  and  the  good  will 
and  the  market  that  it  will  surely  bring  us  is  money. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say  off  hand  just  how  much  money 
would  be  needed,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  public’s 
memory  is  short  and  any  great  expenditure  at  once,  no 
matter  how  great,  would  not  fulfill  its  purpose  nearly  so 
well,  as  that  same  great  expenditure  extended  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  years.  For  it  must  be  rememberd  that  it 
has  been  many  years  that  the  public  has  held  our  industry 
in  the  light  it  now  sees  it,  and  that  it  will  take  time  as 
well  as  force  and  argument  to  rearrange  its  line  of  thought. 
And  I  would  rather  that  the  Institute  did  not  go  into  this 
at  all  than  see  it  make  a  great  advertising  splurge  for  a 
limited  period.  Such  a  campaign  would  be  like  the  McCabe 
legislative  blunder,  only  stir  up  the  butter  interests  and 
do  us  more  harm  than  good.  Continuous  persistency  is 
w'hat  will  win  for  us. 

To  raise  that  money  is  not  my  province,  although  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  done  along  the  same  line  as  other  co¬ 
operative  efforts  have  found  best,  that  is,  on  a  pro  rata  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  various  manufacturers,  so  that  the  bur¬ 
den  will  be  shared  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received, 
say  at  some  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Other  industries  have  put  across  successful  educational 
campaigns.  If  the  Institute  would  authorize  a  committee, 


if  it  would  back  this  committee  up  by  a  financial  budget, 
if  this  committee  would  put  across  an  educational  adver¬ 
tising  campaign;  if  all  these  things  were  done,  we  would 
compete  with  each  other  instead  of  against  each  other — we 
would  destroy  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  now  surround¬ 
ing  the  margarin  industry — we  would  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  we  would  place  margarin  on  the  market 
as  a  product  and  not  as  a  substitute. 

Calls  for  Action 

You  may  agree  that  what  I  have  said  is  fine  and  we 
ought  to  do  it,  and  then  talk  and  think  about  it,  but  what 
we  must  do  is  act  on  it.  Now  is  the  time  if  it  ever  was. 
The  fact  that  butter  is  low  in  price  and  there  is  plenty  of  it, 
rather  accentuates  the  need  of  acting  now  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  until  we  have  a  better  market  of  our  own,  but  when 
that  comes,  in  the  usual  way  by  trailing  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket — a  good  many  will  be  busted  or  lost  interest  in  any 
general  campaign  and  seek  to  be  content  to  plod  along  in 
the  old  way.  But  I  do  not  want  to  plod  along  in  the  old 
way.  It  is  time  to  act  and  act  with  vigor  and  force  now, 
and  our  Institute  can  handle  big  things  and  I  bespeak  your 
consideration  of  this  question  to  some  definite  conclusion 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  the  end  that  margarin 
be  made  a  word  of  praise  and  purity  in  the  minds  of  all, 
just  as  it  is  now,  without  the  public’s  really  knowing  it,  a 
food  of  goodness  and  wholesomeness  in  the  stomachs  of  all 
who  are  sensible  enough  to  eat  it. 


The  Food  of  the  Ages 


By  FRANK  SIMONDS 

President  California  Olive  Association 


PROBABLY  not  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  could  give 
the  name  of  the  fruit  tree  that  attains  the  greatest  age 
and  has  been  cultivated  for  the  longest  period,  and  yet 
this  double  record  of  longevity  belongs  to  the  olive,  now 
grown  commercially  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  ripe  olives  and  olive  oil. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  records  consisting 
mainly  of  allusions  in  ancient  literature,  the  olive  tree 
has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  4,0  00  years,  and  we 
know  of  one  tree  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  that  is 
over  a  thousand  years  old. 

Its  home  seems  to  have  been  in  Southern  Central  Asia, 
where  it  was  first  domesticated  and  improved  by  the  Se¬ 
mites,  later  being  taken  into  Greece,  and  carried  by  the 
wandering  seamen  of  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  whence  it  was 
borne  by  traders  into  Spain.  1 

The  old  testament  contains  numerous  references  to  the 
olive,  among  the  most  frequently  quoted  of  which  is  that 
in  Judges  IX,  8-9,  “The  trees  went  forth  upon  a  time  to 
annoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said  unto  the  olive 
tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  leave  my  sweetness  and  my  oil  wherewith 
by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted 
over  the  trees?” 

In  Homer’s  time,  the  ninth  century,  frequent  mention  1h 
made  of  the  olive,  there  being  indications  of  its  culture  on 
the  Ionic  coast  and  islands  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book. 
In  fact,  the  name  of  the  island  of  Samos  is  to  be  translated, 
“planted  with  olives.”  Later,  Heroditus  tells  us,  Athens 
became  the  centre  of  Grecian  olive  culture. 

In  Italy  according  to  Pliny,  the  olive  was  not  introduced 
until  627  B.  C.,  later  appearing  in  Gaul,  now  France  and 
Spain,  in  600  B.  C.,  carried  there  by  the  Phoenician  colony 
that  founded  Marseilles.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  it  wras  cultivated  by  the  Tyrians.  Finding 
it  in  Tyre  the  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain  when  they  settled 
there. 


The  Spaniards  in  turn,  many  years  later  introduced  it 
into  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico,  from  which  latter  country  it 
was  brought  by  the  Jesuits  into  Lower  California,  and  then 
by  the  Franciscans,  who  superceded  them,  into  the  present 
State  of  California,  where  there  are  now  forty  thousand 
acres  under  cultivation. 

Thus  as  one  writer  has  said,  “Civilization’s  march  is 
westward  ...  ;  so  is  that  of  the  olive.  The  civilized 

man  and  the  civilized  olive  have  both  left  their  primeval 
home  and  migrated  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  and  Greece, 
thence  to  Rome  and  western  Europe,  thence  finally  across 
the  water  to  America — always  the  best  olives  with  the 
best  men.” 


Montana  Passes  Three  Food  Bill® 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Montana  has 
issued  a  bulletin,  noting  the  passing  of  a  number  of  laws 
relating  to  public  health,  three  of  which  are  of  interest  to 
food  interests. 

One  of  these  is  an  act  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  eggs,  providing  for  the  classification  and  label¬ 
ing  of  eggs  displayed  for  sale,  and  providing  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  proper  labeling  of  all  for¬ 
eign  eggs  as  such,  and  all  restaurants,  hotels,  cafes,  bak¬ 
eries,  etc.,  must  inform  their  patrons  by  a  sign  that  they 
use  foreign  eggs.  .  Finally,  all  cold  storage  eggs  must  be 
labeled. 

Another  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  or  the 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  of  any  article  of  food  con¬ 
taining  saccharin. 

A  third  act  has  to  do  with  licensing,  and  is  an  act  to 
modify  a  section  of  the  laws  of  1911,  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  licenses  for  public  eating  places,  bakeries,  con¬ 
fectionaries,  meat  markets,  canneries,  ice  cream  parlors, 
soft  drink  establishments  and  bottling  works  and  regu- 
lating  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  licenses. 


Wholesale  Grocer-Packer  Dispute  Settled 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Hands  Down  Decision  Interesting 

Large  Number  of  Firms 


Washington  Bureau 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

022  Albee  Building 

EVERAL  questions  which  have  long  been  matters  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  whoelsale  grocers  and  the  packers  are 
settled  by  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  complaint  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  The  right  of  the  packers 
to  load  certain  articles  of  groceries  in  their  peddler  and 
branch-house  cars  is  upheld  by  the  decision,  and  the  various 
peddler-car  I'ates  and  rules  are  held  not  to  be  unreasonable 
with  the  exception  of  certain  rates  in  southwestern  terri¬ 
tory,  but  the  rules  applicable  on  mixed  carloads  of  fresh 
meats  and  packing-house  products  are  found  unjust,  unreas¬ 
onable  and  unduly  prejudicial  and  reasonable  and  uniform 
mixing  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  future. 

While  the  original  complainants  in  the  case  were  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  a  large  number  of  packers 
and  dairy  interests  intervened,  among  them  Armour  & 
Company,  Wilson  &  Company,  George  A.  Hormel  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Kingan  &  Company,  Morris  &  Company,  Interior  Iowa 
Packers,  North  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  South 
Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  Arkansas  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  Magnolia  Provision  Company.  Okla¬ 
homa  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  Missouri-Kansas 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Complaint  Filed  During  Federal  Control 
The  complaints  were  filed  during  the  period  of  federal 
control.  In  substance  each  alleges  that  the  schedules  and 
practices  of  the  railroads  are  unreasonable  and  afford  to 
the  meat-packing  industry,  and  particularly  to  the  larger 
meat  packers,  undue  preferences  and  advantages  in  the 
transportation  service  accorded  to  shipments  made  by  such 
packers,  and  in  the  rates,  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  and  result  in  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to 
the  wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers  with  respect  to  articles 
in  which  both  the  meat  packers  and  wholesale  grocers  deal. 

The  complainants  contended  that  by  shipping  unrelated 
articles  in  the  packers’  peddler  and  branch-house  cars  with 
fresh  meats  and  packing-house  products,  the  packers  obtain 
more  speedy  transportation  and  more  prompt  delivery  tna« 
if  such  articles  wrere  shipped  by  them  through  the  carriers’ 
freight  houses  in  the  regular  merchandise  cars  ordinarily 
used  by  the  wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers,  and  that  the 


carriers  unjustly  discriminate  against  the  wholesale  grocers 
in  their  failure  to  maintain  less-than-carload  refrigerator 
service  to  many  points  which  are  served  by  the  packers’ 
peddler  cars.  The  commission  was  asked  to  forbid  the 
shipment  in  the  packers’  peddler  cars  of  commodities  which 
are  not  the  products  of  slaughtered  animals. 

Solution  Proposed 

During  the  hearings,  the  counsel  for  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  proposed  as  a  solution  of  the 
controversy  that  all  articles  other  than  fresh  meats  and 
packing.house  products  should  be  excluded  from  the  cars 
handling  either  carload  or  less  than  carload  traffic  in  fresh 
meats  and  packing.house  products;  and,  further,  that  the 
various  lists  of  fresh  meats  and  packing-house  products 
now  prevailing  in  the  tariffs  of  the  carriers  throughout  the 
United  States  should  be  revised  and  made  uniform  by 
excluding  therefrom  the  following  commodities:  mince¬ 
meat,  canned  meats  with  vegetable  ingredients,  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  lard  compounds,  canned  soups,  soap,  and  but¬ 
ter  substitutes,  when  such  articles  do  not  contain  more 
than  20  per  cent  beef,  pork  or  mutton  ingredients;  also 
butter,  renovated  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  canned  chicken 
tamale,  canned  spaghetti-meat  chili,  canned  pork  and  beans, 
cottonseed  cooking  oils,  peanut  cooking  oils,  soya-bean 
cooking  oils,  and  corn  cooking  oils. 

Discuss  Use  of  Peddler  Car 

The  complainants  contended  that  the  peddler  cars  are 
handled  more  expeditiously  than  are  the  merchandise  cars 
available  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  and  therefore  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  is  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  when  his 
competitor,  the  packer,  currently  includes  in  a  peddler  car 
grocery  items  which  do  not  require  refrigeration,  and  which 
are  not  the  products  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  'They 
contended  that  shipments  in  peddler  cars  avoid  practically 
all  the  delays  to  which  the  grocers’  shipments  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  car  are  subjected  because  of  congestion  in  local 
freight  houses  or  en  route,  transfer  at  break-bulk  points, 
inadequate  car  supply,  set-outs  en  route  for  unloading 
necessitated  by  large  consignments  destined  to  particular 
points,  and  shipments  being  held  at  freight  houses  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  sufficient  tonnage. 

The  intervening  packers  contended  that  the  decree  of 
February  27,  1920,  under  which  not  later  than  February 
27,  1922,  the  large  packers  and  their  subsidiaries  must 
cease  to  deal  in  practically  all  of  the  articles  in  which  they 
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compete  with  the  wholesale  grocers  except  cheese,  lard 
compounds  and  substitutes,  peanut  butter,  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  and  soap,  will  eliminate  the  competition  to  which 
the  grocers  object  and  will  bring  about  a  result  more 
favorable  to  the  complainants  than  any  obtainable  by  an 
order  in  this  proceeding.  This  was  denied  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  as  the  independent  packers, 
not  being  parties  to  the  decree,  are  unaffected  thereby. 

Food  Transportation  Data  Submitted 

Both  sides  submitted  data  regarding  the  transportation 
of  food  products  involved  in  the  case,  which  showed  that 
in  many  instances  the  shipments  of  wholesale  grocers  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  treatment  as  those  of  packers,  while  they 
were  not  put  to  the  expense  that  the  packers  were  for 
icing,  etc.  “It  seems  clear  that  the  merchandise  car  and 
the  packers’  peddler  car  or  branch-house  car  move  in  the 
same  trains,”  the  commission  said  in  its  decision,  “and 
that  the  principal  delay  occasioned  to  the  shipment  of  the 
v  holesale  grocers  is  due  to  the  manner  of  handling  their 
shipments  through  the  carriers’  freight  houses.  They  now 
have  available  the  station-order  car  which  is  similar  to 
the  packers’  peddler  car.  If  this  car  were  availed  of  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  packers’ 
peddler  car,  it  is  not  seen  in  what  way  complainants  would 
be  prejudiced. 

“While  we  do  not  think  that  the  record  warrants  any 
such  sweeping  and  drastic  order  as  is  sought  by  com¬ 
plainants,  there  are  several  situations  in  need  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  which  will,  when  corrected,  go  a  long  way 


toward  satisfying  the  grocers’  grievances.  The  mixing  rules 
on  fresh  meats  and  packing-house  products  should  be  re¬ 
vised  and  made  uniform.  We  agree  with  the  complainant’s 
contentions  that  lard  substitutes,  lard  compounds  and 
canned  meats  with  vegetable  ingredients  in  excess  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  weight  thereof  should  not  be  included  in 
the  mixing  rules. 

“Upon  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  record  we  find 
(1)  that  the  practices  of  defendants  in  permitting  the 
meat  packers  to  load  certain  articles  of  groceries  in  their 
peddler  and  branch-house  cars  is  not  shown  to  result  in 
undue  prejudice  to  complainants  or  unduly  to  prefer  the 
packers;  (2)  that  the  various  peddler-car  rates  and  rules 
are  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial, 
except  that  the  mileage  scale  of  rates  applicable  on  pack¬ 
ing-house  products  in  peddler  cars  in  southwestern  terri¬ 
tory  is  unduly  prejudicial  to  complainants  and  unduly  pre¬ 
ferential  of  the  packers  in  so  far  as  said  scale  of  rates  ap¬ 
plies  on  lard  substitutes,  cottonseed  cooking  oil,  peanut 
cooking  oil,  corn  cooking  oil,  soya-bean  cooking  oil,  canned 
meats,  canned  soups,  chicken  tamale,  chili  con  carne, 
spaghetti-meat  chili,  and  canned  meats  with  vegetable  in¬ 
gredients;  (3)  that  the  various  mixing  rules  governing 
fresh  meats  and  packing-house  products,  in  carloads,  are 
unjust,  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial,  and  that 
reasonable  and  nonprejudicial  rules  to  apply  for  the  future 
will  be  those  suggested  by  the  packers  in  this  proceedings, 
except  that  lard  compounds,  lard  substitutes  and  canned 
meats  with  vegetable  ingredients  in  excess  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  weight  thereof,  should  be  excluded  therefrom. 


I 

Dairy  Interests  Will  Press  Filled  Milk  Legislation 


The  disposition  of  the  tax  and  tariff  measures  which 
are  now  before  Congress  will  be  the  signal  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  dairy  interests’  campaign  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  dealing  with  filled  milks,  and  pressure 
wrill  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure  written  by  Representative  Fordney,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hearing  held  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  June. 

The  Fordney  bill  defines  filled  milks  and  provides  for 
taxes  upon  dealers  therein,  as  well  as  upon  the  milks 
themselves.  The  measure  is  similar  to  those  introduced  by 
Representatives  Beck  and  Voigt  of  Wisconsin.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  bill  would  prohibit  interstate  commerce  traffic  in 
these  compounds. 

No  hearings  have  yet  been  held  on  the  Beck  or  Fordney 
measures,  but  at  the  hearing  before  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  in  June  on  the  Voigt  measure  a  number  of  nutri- 
tion  experts  appeared,  including  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  repeated  in  substance  his 
testimony  in  regard  to  State  bills  dealing  with  this  question, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal. 

Arraigns  Filled  Milk  Industry 

The  filled  milk  industry  was  severely  arraigned  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Voigt,  in  opening  the  hearing.  The  industry  is 
growing  “at  an  alarming  rate,”  he  said,  and  “is  adulterat- 
ing  the  milk  supply  of  the  country.”  The  business  has 
grown  5,000  per  cent  in  five  years  and  is  now  a  menace 
to  the  milk  supply  of  the  country  “and  if  it  keeps  on  in 
a  few  years  the  bulk  of  the  canned  milk  that  will  be  sold 
in  this  country  will  be  the  so-called  filled  milk.” 

The  congressman  charged  that  any  fraud  that  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  these  compounds  is  not 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  who  labels  his  product 
in  compliance  with  the  law,  but  by  the  retailer  who  sells 
them  as  milk.  He  charged  also  that,  despite  testimony  to 


the  contrary,  it  was  being  used  for  the  feeding  of  infants 
and  that  the  Army  and  Navy  both  had  purchased  com¬ 
pounds  under  the  impression  that  they  were  buying  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  had  continued  their  use  until  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  in  stock  was  not  a 
condensed  milk  but  a  compound. 

Scores  Lack  of  Food  Value 

Answering  questions  following  his  direct  testimony,  Rep- 
iesentative  Voigt  made  it  clear  that  his  only  objection  was 
the  sale  of  compounds  for  uses  to  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
“I  will  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  there  is  nothing  poison¬ 
ous  or  deleterious  in  this  milk  compound,”  he.  said.  “I 
will  say  further  I  do  not  object  to  what  this  compound 
contains  so  much  as  I  object  to  what  it  does  not  contain.  The 
fact  that  this  article  is  not  deleterious  or  is  not  poisonous 
does  not  meet  the  argument.  This  substitute  does  have 
a  food  value,  but  the  main  defect  in  it  is  that  it  has  not 
the  food  value  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  infants.  The  trouble  is  that  this  article  is  sold 
for  milk  and  is  used  for  milk,  when  it  does  not  have  the 
same  nutritive  elements  that  milk  has,  and  itHs  sold  not- 
Y/ithstanding  the  label,  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

“Another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  there  are 
probably  seven  or  eight  people  in  the  country  making 
this  substitute.  There  are  a  great  many  concerns  making 
honest  evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  Those  men  can 
not  compete  with  this  article,  and  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  imitation  we  will  find 
that  all  the  manufacturers  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  in  this  country  will  be  driven,  as  a  matter  of  self¬ 
protection,  to  making  this  substitute,  and  you  are  going  to 
injure  the  entire  milk  industry  of  the  country.” 

Owing  to  lack  of  time,  representatives  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  were  not  heard,  but  were  assured  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  another  hearing  -would  be  held  later  at  which 
they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 


Industries  to  Co-operate  in  1921  Census 


Value  of  Production  and  Consumption  Statistics  Pointed  Out  With 

Reference  to  Tax  and  Tariff  Questions 


Washington,  D.  C. — Representatives  of  the  canning  and 
other  industries  attending  the  special  meeting  held  on  July 
25  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  consider  the  co-operation  to  be  afforded  by  the 
industries  in  the  taking  of  the  1921  census  of  manufactures 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  linking  of  that 
data  with  the  current  statistics  which  it  is  proposed  to 
collect  from  the  various  trades  to  show  monthly  the  pro¬ 
duction,  prices  and  consumption  of  the  leading  articles  of 
commerce. 

Hoover  Addresses  Conference 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  Secretary  Hoover  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department,  who  explained  what  was 
already  being  done  and  what  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to 
do  in  the  future  for  American  business.  Secretary  Hoover, 
who  was  the  first  speaker,  explained  that  while  in  the  past 
census  figures  have  been  based  chiefly  upon  the  value  of 
the  production,  it  has  been  found  that  quantity  was  of 
more  importance  for  comparative  purposes  and  that  in  the 
future  census  figures  will  be  upon  a  quantity  as  well  as  a 
monetary  base,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  practical  value 
to  the  industries. 

He  stressed  the  need  of  co-operation  from  the  industries, 
and  pointed  out  that  census  information  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  whenever  the  questions  of  tax  or  tariff  are  taken 
up.  The  value  of  current  statistics  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  which  the  department  proposes  to  gather,  was 
briefly  explained,  as  was  the  work  which  is  being  per¬ 
formed  along  that  line  at  the  present  timo. 

F.  M.  Feiker,  assistant  to  the  secretary,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  told  of  methods  by  which  the  department  hopes 
to  assist  industry.  It  is  proposed  to  make  radical  changes 
in  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Commerce  Reports  now  is¬ 
sued,  so  that  information  of  immediate  value  will  be 
transmitted  by  mail  or  telegraph  to  firms  directly  inler. 
ested,  while  Commerce  Reports  will  be  enlarged  and  pl.>  d 
upon  a  weekly  basis.  •  Foreign  countries,  especially  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  it  was  said,  are  securing  much  valuable 
information  from  Commerce  Reports  and  the  reports  of  the 
department’s  agents  abroad,  and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 


confine  the  benefits  of  his  work  in  the  future  to  American 
business  men. 

To  Create  Twelve  Divisions 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that  twelve  divisions, 
each  dealing  with  a  basic  commodity,  are  to  be  created  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  headed  by 
practical  men  taken  directly  from  the  industry.  These  men 
will  travel  at  least  half  of  the  time,  and  will  attend  the 
meetings  of  all  trade  organizations,  no  matter  where  held, 
where  their  presence  is  desired,  such  other  trade  meetings 
as  they  may  be  invited  to,  and  will  be  on  the  boards  of  the 
leading  trade  papers.  ’It  is  proposed  also  to  rearrange  the 
foreign  divisions  of  the  bureau,  adding  Canadian  and  East¬ 
ern  European  Divisions  and  splitting  the  Far  East  Division 
into  two  or  possibly  three  units. 

Much  of  the  day  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  gathering  monthly  and  biennial  information  of 
manufactures.  It  is  proposed,  in  taking  the  19  21  census 
manufactures,  materially  to  simplify  the  schedules  used  in 
1919,  and  considerable  debate  centered  around  the  best 
method  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  manufacturers  present  at  the  meeting  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  this  matter  and  will  make  a  report  and 
recommendations  to  Secretary  Hoover  at  an  early  date. 

The  question  of  simplifying  the  schedules  sent  to  va¬ 
rious  industries  was  also  taken  up  and  request  will  be  made 
that  each  trade  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  its  own 
schedule  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  it  believes  would 
assist  in  framing  a  short  but  comprehensive  questionnaire. 

Tentative  schedules,  which  contain  one-quarter  or  less 
of  the  questions  included  in  the  schedules  used  in  the  1919 
census,  have  been  prepared  by  E.  F.  Hartley,  chief  sta¬ 
tistician  for  manufactures,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
food  industry  for  the  consideration  of  its  committees. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  on  file  in  this  office 
copies  of  the  various  printed  forms  that  will  be  used  in 
taking  the  1921  census. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
any  readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  who  may  be 
interested. 


Labeling  of  Vinegar  to  Have  Hearing 


The  labeling  of  vinegar  so  as  to  show  properly  its  con¬ 
stituent  ingredients  will  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  which 
will  be  held  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August 
17.  Representatives  of  the  trade  have  been  invited  to  be 
present,  or  to  submit  their  views  in  writing,  and  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  is  being  planned. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  determine  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  acquired  and  the  evidence  submitted, 
not  only  the  proper  nomenclature  for  vinegar  made  wholly 
or  in  part  from  dried  apple  products,  but  also  the  extent 
to  which  a  differentiation  between  the  terms  “apple  vine¬ 
gar’’  and  “cider  vinegar”  may  be  justified. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  for  some  time  been 
giving  consideration  to  the  labeling  of  products  made  from 
dried  apple  chops,  apple  cores  and  skins,  or  a  mixture  of 
these.  Under  present  regulations  apple  and  cider  vinegar 
are  synonymous,  while  articles  made  from  dried  apple  prod¬ 
ucts  must  be  labeled  to  show  the  material  from  which 
they  are  produced. 


Dried  apple  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
type  of  vinegar  are  ordinarily  sulphured,  the  department 
holds,  and  chemists  have  relied  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  determination  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  detect  vinegars  made  from  dried  apple 
materials.  This  has  led  manufacturers  who  try  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  their  product,  to  remove  the  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  by  the  use  of  barium  carbonate,  it  is  charged.  Ba¬ 
rium  salts  are  known  to  be  toxic,  and  vinegar  which  has 
been  treated  with  barium  carbonate  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  barium  salts  in  solution. 

In  order  to  remove  the  incentive  to  employ  barium  salts, 
the  department  has  ruled  that  pending  a  decision  in  the 
matter,  no  objection  will  be  interposed  to  the  labeling  of 
vinegar  made  from  such  materials  as  “apple  vinegar,”  but 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  labels  calling  it  “cider  vinegar”- 
or  “apple  cider  vinegar.” 
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Rice  the  Most  Extensively  Grown  and  Used  Foodstuff  in  the  World 


‘Rice,  says  a  bulletin  on  that  subject  published  by  the 
I  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  “is  more  extens¬ 
ively  grown  and  more  widely  used  than  any  other  food¬ 
stuff.  'This  may  surprise  many  Americans  who  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  millions  of  people  eat  rice  as  regularly  as  Amer¬ 
icans  eat  bread.  Rise  is  a  palatable  food  when  properly 
cooked,  and  it  can  be  combined  in  many  ways  with  more 
expensive  and  highly  flavored  foods  into  nutritious  dishes. 
When  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high  in  price,  or  when  there 
is  a  shortage  of  wheat  and  other  bread  cereals,  then  rice 
is  more  extensively  used;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
in  many  sections  of  this  country  it  is  neglected. 

“Cereals  of  one  kind  or  other  are  the  staple  of  diet  the 
world  over  because  they  are  available  almost  everywhere, 
are  comparatively  cheap,  and  are  nutritious  and  palatable. 
In  Japan,  parts  of  China  and  India,  and  other  oriental  coun¬ 
tries  rice  is  the  mainstay  because  it  is  the  most  productive 
grain  in  the  warm,  humid  parts  of  these  countries,  just  as 
wheat  is  the  most  important  food  cereal  in  this  country, 
Europe  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  shortage  of 
the  principal  cereal  used  by  a  nation  is  more  serious  than 
a  lack  of  any  other  food,  as  was  shown  by  the  wheat  short¬ 
age  in  Europe  during  the  World  War  and  by  the  more 
recent  so-called  rice  riots  in  Japan.  Such  shortage  imme¬ 
diately  affects  those  least  able  to  bear  it;  the  people  with 
the  lowest  incomes  are  generally  those  most  dependent  on 
cereals. 

“Although  the  Orient  produces  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  rice  crop,  the  United  States  now  grows  more  than 
enough  to  supply  its  own  needs.  Cultivation  was  begun  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  Colonial  days  and  has  now 
assumed  commercial  importance  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California,  and  there 
are  scattered  plantings  in  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Missouri.  The  rice  fields  here  are  large,  often  seveTal 
thousand  acres  in  extent  and  modern  machinery  much  likes 
that  for  seeding,  harvesting  and  threshing  wheat  is  used. 

Food  Value  not  Indicated  by  Commercial  Classes 

“The  classes  of  rice,  or  grades  as  they  are  sometimes  in¬ 
correctly  called,  are  based  mainly  on  the  precentage  of  un¬ 
broken  grains  or  the  size  of  the  particles.  These  classes, 
then,  have  to  do  with  appearance  and  commercial  rather 
than  food  value,  though  there  may  be  slight  differences  in 
chemical  content.  The  housekeeper  should  remember  in 
selecting  a  certain  class  of  rice  in  preference  to  another 
that  the  price  is  no  index  to  the  amount  of  nourishment 
contained.  In  other  words,  it  is  often  wise  economy  to 
buy  the  cheaper  classes  or  kinds. 

“By  means  of  carefully  devised  machines,  filled  rice  is 
divided  into  three  and  sometimes  four  or  five  classes  con¬ 
sisting  generally  of  head  rice,  second  head,  screenings  and 
brewers’  rice. 

“Second-head  rice  consists  in  general  of  broken  'kernels' 
approximately  one-half  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
perfect  kernels,  and  sells  for  several  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  head  rice.  When  cooked  it  does  not  look  so  attractive 
as  the  unbroken  kernels,  but  can  be  used  to  good  advan. 
tage  in  combination  dishes,  soups,  and  the  like,  and  offers  a 
way  of  reducing  one  item  in  the  family  food  bill  without 
affecting  the  nutritive  value. 

Screenings  is  made  up  of  pieces  one-fourth  and  one. 
third  the  length  of  perfect  kernels,  and  brewers’  rice  is 
broken  in  yet  smaller  pieces.  Although  screenings  is  likely 
to  be  pasty  when  cooked,  it  has  practically  the  same  food 
value  as  the  more  perfect  kinds,  and  is  equally  good  to  use 
in  soups  and  other  dishes.  Brewers’  rice  has  commonly 
been  considered  too  broken  for  table  use,  and  as  the  name 
implies,  has  been  disposed  of  chiefly  to  breweries.  It  Is 
also  an  excellent  feed  for  poultry  and  cattle. 

Food  Value  of  Rice 

“Rice  is  nutritious,  easily  digested,  palatable  and  a  rel¬ 
atively  cheap  source  of  fuel  for  the  body. 


“It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  diet,  as  a  whole, 
to  be  nutritious  and  palatable,  must  contain  fuel  in  the 
form  of  protein,  fat,  starch  and  sugar,  mineral  substances, 
fiber  or  so-called  roughage,  and  finally  the  ^itamlnes,  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  but  considered  essential  for  health  and 
development.  There  are  now  known  to  be  at  least  three 
of  these  vitamines,  which  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be 
called  A,  B,  and  C.  Whole  milk  and  such  of  its  products 
as  contain  butter  fat  and  the  leaf  vegetables,  such  as  spinach 
and  lettuce,  are  believed  to  be  rich  sources  of  A;  the  por¬ 
tion  near  the  germ  of  the  cereal  grains  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables,  of  B;  the  juice  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit, 
and  of  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  carrots,  of  C. 

“The  rice  grain  before  it  is  milled  contains  protein,  fat, 
starch,  sugar,  mineral  matter,  fiber  and  vitamine  B,  though 
they  are  not  in  the  right  proportion  to  meet  the  body  needs. 
By  removing  the  bran  coat  and  the  germ  in  milling,  part 
of  the  protein,  fat,  and  mineral  matter  and  practically  all 
the  vitamine  are  lost,  but  the  polished  rice  that  remains  is 
highly  nutritious  food,  rich  in  starch  and  containing  some 
protein  and  traces  of  fat  and  mineral  matter.  In  fact, 
pound  for  pound,  rice  milled  in  the  usual  way  contains 
about  as  much  nourishment  as  highly  milled  wheat  flour, 
the  chief  differences  being  that  the  wheat  contains  a  little 
more  protein  and  a  trifle  more  fat  and  the  rice  more  starch. 
Or,  to  put  it  even  more  broadly,  the  fuel  value,  commonly 
stated  in  calories,  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  corn  meal,  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  cereals,  is  about  the  same;  they  each  yield 
about  1,600  calories  to  the  pound. 

Rice  Easily  Digested 

“Rice  is  easily  and  thoroughly  digested,  and  for  this 
reason  is  often  recommended  as  suitable  for  children  and 
invalids.  A  series  of  experiments  testing  the  digestibility 
of  various  kinds  of  raw  starches  carried  on  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  rice  starch  is  thoroughly  assimilated 
even  when  raw,  and  that  it  is  equal  to  wheat  and  cornstarch 
in  this  respect. 

“Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  relative 
food  value  of  polished  and  unpolished  rice,  owing  largely 
to  nutrition  experiments  carried  on  in  the  Philippines, 
Japan  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  In  the  parts  of  those 
countries  where  rice  is  the  most  important  cereal  it  has 
been  found  that  a  continuous  and  exclusive  use  of  polished 
rice  results  in  beri.beri,  one  of  the  so-called  deficiency  di¬ 
seases  caused  by  lack  of  vitamine  B.  When  the  diet  is 
varied  and  contains  plenty  of  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  it  generally  does  in  this  country,  there  is  no  lack  of 
vitamine  B,  and  consequently  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
polished  rice,  which  contains  nothing  harmful  in  itself. 
Unpolished  rice,  however,  many  think,  has  a  richer,  better 
flavor,  in  addition  to  containing  more  of  certain  important 
nutrients;  and  if  the  demand  should  warrant  it,  could  prob¬ 
ably*  be  successfully  marketed  like  many  other  semi-perish- 
able  products. 

-  Polished  and  Coated  Rice 

“There  has  also  been  considerable  discussion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  pol¬ 
ished  and  coated  rice  and  whether  coating  injures  the  food 
value.  Polished  rice  has  the  bran,  the  germ,  the  gluten 
layer,  and  some  of  the  outer  layers  of  starch  cells  removed 
from  it,  and  may  or  may  not  be  coated.  The  common 
practice  in  the  rice  mills  in  this  country,  however,  is  to 
coat  polished  rice  with  very  small  proportions  of  glucose 
and  talc.  The  coating  makes  the  rice  whiter  and  more 
lustrous,  and,  although  it  is  a  rather  costly  operation, 
millers  and  dealers  believe  that  it  pays.  Since  rice  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  through  several  waters  before  it  is 
cooked,  probably  only  very  slight  traces  of  coating  remain. 
There  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  coated  rice, 
when  properly  washed  and  cooked,  causes  any  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  due  to  the  small  amount  of  coating  left  on  the 
food.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  in  using  coated  rice 
as  a  part  of  a  mixed  diet  when  the  rice  has  been  properly 
washed  and  cooked.” 
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Some  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Diagnosis  of  Human  Botulism 


IN  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  out¬ 
breaks  of  botulism  in  man  reported  during  the  last  ten 
years,  it  was  noted  that  the  diagnosis  was  frequently 
based  on  clinical  symptoms  only.  Sometimes  it  was  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  botulism  toxin  or  the  organisms  in  the 
causative  food.  In  numerous  instances,  however,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  suspected  food  were  evidently  not  available 
or  were  examined  by  a  chemist  instead  of  a  bacteriologist. 
From  a  medico-legal,  and  also  from  an  epidemiological, 
standpoint,  the  diagnosis  could  therefore  be  questioned, 
and  the  statistician  attempting  to  unravel  the  all-embrac¬ 
ing  diagnosis  “ptomaine  or  food  poisoning”  finds  little  defi¬ 
nite  information  in  the  published  reports.  If  one  recalls, 
moreover,  that  botulism  can  be  mistaken  by  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  person  for  methyl-alcohol  poisoning,  encephalitis 
lethargica,  or  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  it  is  obviously  impor¬ 
tant  to  conduct  careful  necropsies  on  such  cases  and  to  de¬ 
termine  either  by  cultural  or  histological  studies  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  connection  with  the  latter  pro¬ 
cedure  it  must  be  said  that  the  characteristic  thrombi  or 
prethrombotic  stages  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  men¬ 
inges  and  brain  originally  described  by  Ophuls  (1)  may 
not  be  present,  and  a  microscopic  study  alone  may  there¬ 
fore  fail  to  render  a  diagnosis.  Bacteriologic  studies  of  the 
tissues  of  fatal  cases  have  been  made  in  a  few  instances. 
V.  Ermengem  (2),  Ornstein  (3),  and  Graham  (4)  report 
the  demonstration  of  B.  botulinus  in  the  spleen  of  fatal 
botulism  cases.  Some  writers  also  recommend  a  cultural 
study  of  the  intestinal  contents  at  autopsy,  but  nothing  is 
said  regarding  the  possibility  of  finding  B.  botulinus  in  the 
stools  of  clinical  cases. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  stool  examinations  appear  to  be 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  numerous  observers  have  found  this 
organism  in  the  excreta  of  animals  which  ingested  food 
spontaneously  or  experimentally  contaminated  with,  the 
poison  and  spores  of  the  organism.  Constipation  is  almost 
a  constant  manifestation  of  botulism  and  is  naturally  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  persistence  of  the  organism  for  a  considerable 
period  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  and  animals.  This 
must  be  particularly  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which 
a  bowel  movement  cannot  be  procured,  in  spite  of  all  medi¬ 
cation,  until  the  10th  or  even  the  16th  day,  as  reported  by 
Schumacher  (5). 

These  and  other  considerations  to  be  discussed  elsewhere 
prompted  us  to  study  bacteriologically  some  cases  of  bo¬ 
tulism  which  came  to  our  notice  during  the  last  12  months. 
The  findings  thus  far  made  are  suggestive  and  are  reported 
in  order  that  other  workers  may  amplify  our  observations 
when  the  occasion  arises.  ,  ' 

Methods  Employed  in  Cultuiing  Tissues  or  Stool  Specimens 

for  B.  Botulinus 

Portions  of  the  organs  are  ground  in  a  mortar  with  sea 
sand  and  emulsified  with  saline.  Stool  specimens  are  di¬ 
luted  with  saline  until  the  formed  portions  are  finely  di¬ 
vided.  The  emulsions  are  placed  in  2  50  c.c.  culture  flasks 
and  heated  for  one  hour  at  60  degrees  C.  They  are  then 
mixed  with  100  c.c.  sterile  beef  heart  medium,  which  con. 
sists  of  one  part  of  ground  beef  heart  and  two  parts  of 
peptic  digest  broth  of  a  reaction  PH  7.4.  The  mixture  is 
stratified  with  oil,  or,  better,  with  vaseline.  The  flasks, 
which  are  closed  with  rubber  stoppers  and  sealed  with  Im¬ 
perial  or  Major’s  glue,  are  exhausted  of  air  as  completely 


possible.  After  incubation  for  from  10  to  30  days  at 
37  degree  C.,  the  centrifugalized  supernatant  fluid  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  1  to  2  c.c.  doses,  to  guinea  pigs.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  B.  botulinus  toxin  is  definitely  ascertained  by  a 
neutralization  test  with  known  type  A,  and  B,  B.  botulinus 
antitoxic  sera.  Isolation  of  B.  botulinus  is  accomplished  by 
fractional  heating,  enrichment,  and  deep  cultivation  in  liver- 
peptone  agar.  Heating  of  the  emulsions  at  60  degree  C.  for 
one  to  two  hours  alone  insures  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
proper  cultures,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  reports. 

Report  of  Cases 

Richmond,  Cal.,  outbreak  (Feb.  25,  1920). — B.  botulinus 
type  A,  and  B.  botulinus  type  A  toxin  were  demonstrated 
in  a  can  of  olive  relish,  responsible  for  one  fatal  case. 
Anaerobic  cultures  from  the  spleen  of  the  patient  (25 
grams),  liver  (20  grams),  lung  (10  grams),  kidneys  (9 
grams),  mucus  from  ileum  (5  grams),  and  jejunum  were 
negative  for  B.  botulinus.  The  intestinal  wall  was  not  cul. 
tured. 

Florence,  Ariz.,  outbreak  (May,  1920). — Canned  beets 
were  suspected  as  the  causative  food.  For  a  bacteriological 
examination,  the  spleen  (weight  242  grams),  a  portion  of 
the  jejunum,  and  the  brain  of  Ch.  R.,  who  died  on  May  19, 
1920,  were  available. 

Cultures  of  the  spleen  (30  grams)  and  chyme  (5  c.c.) 
of  the  intestinal  loop  demonstrated  B.  welchii,  B.  sporo- 
genes,  and  B.  bifermentens.  A  specimen  consisting  of  4 
grams  of  macerated  jejunal  wall  gave  a  culture  of  B.  bo- 
t.ulinus,  type  B,  associated  with  B.  tertius,  B.  welchii,  B. 
sporogenes,  B.  tetano  morphus,  and  two  other  unidentified 
anaerobes.  The  strain  of  B.  botulinus  was  isolated  in  pure 
culture.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall, 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  ice  chest  for  four  weeks,  had 
undergone  autolysis  and  decomposition,  but  when  cultured, 
B.  botulinus,  type  B,  was  isolated.  Sections  of  the  brain 
revealed  definite  prethrombotic  stages  in  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  brain.  Cultures  of  the  brain  revealed  cocci  and 
gram  negative  aerobic  rods. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  outbreak  (October,  19  20). — Canned  spin¬ 
ach  was  suspected  as  the  causative  food.  Available  for  a 
bacteriological  study  were  some  stool  specimens  collected 
from  Miss  A.  R.,  who  recovered  from  the  disease.  The  re¬ 
sponsible  meal  was  consumed  on  October  14,  1920;  the 
first  symptoms  were  noted  on  the  16th;  intestinal  washings 
were  obtained  on  October  20,  and  a  formed  stool  on  October 
21,  1920.  Six  specimens  of  75  c.c.  each  of  the  intestinal 
washings  were  heated  for  one  hour  at  60  degrees  C.  and  cul. 
tured;  five  contained  B.  botulinus,  type  A.  Five  specimens  of 
7  5  c.c.  each  were  cultured  in  an  unheated  state.  These  cul. 
tures,  on  repeated  tests,  were  negative  for  B.  botulinus. 
Three  samples  of  50  grams  of  solid  stool  were  emulsified 
in  saline,  heated  at  60  degrees  C.  for  one  hour  and  cul¬ 
tured.  Only  one  sample  gave  a  culture  of  B.  botulinus. 
Three  unheated  specimens  of  the  same  sample  were  nega. 
ative.  B.  botulinus  was,  therefore,  present  in  six  stool 
specimens  collected  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days,  respec¬ 
tively,  after  the  consumption  of  the  causative  meal. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  outbreak  (January,  1921). — Canned 
spinach  was  suspected  as  the  causative  food.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Merrill  Wells  the  intestinal  washing  (ene¬ 
ma)  of  Miss  H.  was  collected  on  the  eleventh  day  and  made 
available  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  consumption  of 
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the  infected  meal.  One  flask  out  of  five  stool  specimens 
of  50  c.c.  each,  which  had  been  heated  to  60  degrees  C.. 
and  cultured,  contained,  on  the  tenth  day  of  incubation, 
R  botulinus  toxin,  type  A.  The  isolation  of  the  organism 
in  pure  culture  is  in  progress.  Two  unheated  specimens 
were  negative.  B.  botulinus  was,  therefore,  present  in  a 
stool  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  causative  meal  had  been 
consumed. 

Comment 

The  forgoing  observations  indicate  that  the  spores  of  B. 
botulinus,  when  presumably  ingested  in  the  poisonous  food, 
may  remain  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  may  be  eliminated 
in  the  stools  of  typical  botulism  cases.  Several  important 
problems  suggest  themselves  for  immediate  experimntal 
study  or  investigations  on  human  cases  of  this  disease; 
the  following  points  deserve  particular  consideration:  (1) 
Determination  of  the  average  period  of  fecal  discharge  of 
B.  botulinus  spores  in  severe  and  mild  cases  of  botulism; 
(2)  quantitative  estimation  of  the  eliminated  spores  per 
1  or  10  grams  of  enema  or  formed  stool;  (3)  quantitative 
comparison  of  the  spore  content  of  the  causative  food  and 
that  of  the  stools;  (4)  testing  of  filtered  stool  suspensions, 
on  guinea  pigs,  for  the  presence  of  toxin;  and  (5)  testing 
for  B.  botulinus  spores  the  stools  of  normal  human  beings 
who  eat  raw  fruit  or  vegetables  and  live  in  districts  in 
which  the  organism  is  quite  common  in  the  soil. 

These  investigations  would  undoubtedly  contribute  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  possible  pathogenicity  of  B.  botulinus 
spores  as  suggested  by  Orr  (6),  Edmondson,  Giltner  and 
Thom  (7),  and  others.  B.  botulinus  possesses  a  note¬ 
worthy  degree  of  growth  adaptability,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  spores  can  germinate  in  the  paretic  intestinal  tube 
and  form  toxin.  Some  personal  observations  on  sponta¬ 
neously  diseased  domesticated  animals  justify  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  'It  appears  also  of  importance  to  know  if  botulism 
convalescents  can  remain  “spore  carriers”  and,  as  such, 
assist  in  the  progressive  pollution  of  the  earth  with  danger¬ 
ous  bacteria.  The  diagnostic  value  of  the  demonstration  of 
B.  botulinus  spores  can  only  be  accepted  when  repeated 
tests  on  normal  stool  samples  have  demonstrated  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  organism.  An  experimental  study  of  the 
problem  mentioned  under  (5)  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  in  progress.  The  examination  of  numerous  sewage  sam¬ 
ples  of  urban  and  rural  origin  has  thus  far  failed  to  give 
positive  B.  botulinus  cultures,  and  we  therefore  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  stool  test  will  be  of  practical  value.  How¬ 
ever,  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  as  to  the  number  of 
days  a  botulism  patient  is  capable  of  discharging  B.  botul¬ 
inus  spores.  The  observations  made  by  Thom,  Edmond¬ 
son,  and  Giltner  (8),  and  others  on  guinea  pigs  strengthen 
our  belief  that  the  spores  may  be  demonstrated  oiPy  in 
the  fecal  remnants  of  the  causative  meal.  Inasmuch  as 
the  discharge  of  this  material  is  quite  often  delayed  for 
many  days,  on  account  of  the  intestinal  paresis,  positive 
findings  may  be  recorded  for  two,  perhaps  even  three, 
weeks. 

A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  spores  in  the  stool 
samples  or  in  the  causative  food  offers  no  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  recent  outbreaks  the 
spinach  responsible  contained  B.  botulinus  spores  in  prac¬ 
tically  a  pure  state.  Shake  cultures  and  particularly  those 
in  dried  liver  agar  gave  colonies  which  could  be  readily 
counted. 

The  finding  of  B.  botulinus  spores  in  the  jejunal  wall, 
but  not  in  the  chyme,  of  the  particular  intestinal  loop  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  merely  accidental  or  may  vaguely  support 
the  recently  advanced,  but  rather  fanciful,  conception  (9) 
that  “B.  botulinus  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
lodges  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  the  toxin?  produced  there 
spread  over  the  body..”  It  is  our  intention  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  botulism  elsewhere  in  detail;  nevertheless,  the 
diagnostic  significance  should  be  emphasized.  We  had  re¬ 
cently  occasion  to  study,  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  L.  R. 
Vawter,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  a  cattle  disease  in  which  B.  botul¬ 
inus  apparently  exhibited  invasive  properties.  Invariably 
the  organism  was  isolated  from  the  inflamed  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  the  liver,  mesenteric  lymph-nodes,  etc. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  our  two  attempts  to  isolate  B. 
botulinus  from  the  spleen  were  not  successful.  These  re¬ 
sults  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  post-mortem  in¬ 
vasion  was  made  impossible  by  the  early  removal  and  care¬ 
ful  preservation  of  the  tissues  after  death..1 

Summary 

B.  botulinus,  type  B,  has  been  isolated  from  the  jejunal 
wall  of  a  case  of  botulism  fatal  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
disease.  Spleen  cultures  in  two  instances  were  negative  for 
B.  botulinus.  Stool  specimens  of  two  clinical  cases  of  bo¬ 
tulism,  obtained  from  two  different  outbreaks,  contained 
B.  botulinus,  type  A,  on  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eleventh 
dary,  respectively,  after  the  consumption  of  the  causative 
meal.  The  methods  of  tissue  and  stool  cultures  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  importance  of  culturing  the  stools  and  tis¬ 
sues  of  all  clinical  cases  of  botulism  is  evident. 


A  Successful  Rural  Milk  Campaign 

During  the  week  of  May  15  an  unusually  successful  milk 
campaign  was  conducted  in  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin, 
where  the  message  of  milk,  the  fundamental  food,  was  car¬ 
ried  into  every  home  in  the  entire  county. 

The  campaign  was  conducted  by  the  Walworth  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Dairy  Council,  the  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Council,  and  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
W.  A.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  was  the  man 
behind  the  gun. 

Full  co-operation  was  received  from  everybody — the 
mayors  issued  proclamations,  the  schools  made  milk  posters 
and  staged  the  Milk  Fairy  Play,  the  business  men  dressed 
their  windows  in  “milk  attire” — using  the  very  splendid 
posters  made  by  the  schools  and  the'National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil;  they  also  tied  their  advertisements  up  with  the  Milk 
Week  propaganda;  the  nine  newspapers  carried  feature 
articles  and  advertisements;  the  picture  shows  co-operated 
in  running  milk  films  and  slides;  the  local  citizens  gave 
support,  likewise  the  women’s  clubs,  the  churches  and  all 
other  organizations  within  the  county. 

One  month  before  the  campaign  commenced  a  survey  of 
1613  representative  school  children  from  rural  schools 
was  made,  which  showed  the  following  interesting  and 
startling  facts: 

680  drink  tea  and  coffee  regularly,  averaging 


1.5  cups  daily  .  42  per  cent 

9  80  drink  milk  regularly,  averaging  2.1  cups 

each  .  61  per  cent 

268  drink  no  milk  at  all . 17  per  cent 

365  drink  milk  occasionally .  2  2  per  cent 

241  use  no  butter .  15  per  cent 


100  per  cent 

During  the  milk  week  there  were  92  meetings  held,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  16  speakers,  furnished  by  the  organizations  con¬ 
ducting  the  campaign.  Preparatory  to  the  mass  meetings 
held  each  evening,  oftimes  a  parade  was  held. 

The  closing  of  the  campaign  came  on  Saturday  at  the 
county  seat,  where  the  band  furnished  music  during  the 
entire  day,  and  where  bread,  butter  and  cheese  sandwiches 
and  ice  cream  cones  were  given  to  nearly  10,000  people, 
who  gathered  for  the  festivities.  Among  other  attractions 
came  the  Milk  Fairy  Play,  which  was  staged  in  the  open 
in  a  very  beautiful  and  pleasing  manner. 

Reports  indicate  the  campaign  brought  the  following 
results: 

l 

(1)  An  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  sales  of  brick  ice  cream 

for  home  consumption. 

(2)  An  increase  of  19  per  cent  in  consumption  of  butter. 
(.3)  An  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  consumption  of  fluid 

milk. 

(4)  An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  consumption  of  cheese. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  will  be  glad  to  outline  a 
similar  campaign  for  other  counties  interested  in  educating 
the  public  to  a  greater  appreciation  and  greater  use  of  dairy 
products. 


New  Detroit  Plant  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company 


The  National  Biscuit  Company  has  established  a  new 
plant  in  Detroit,  in  a  section  located  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city,  and  in  a  district  that  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  in  that  it  is  a  manufacturing  center  with  excellent 
railroad  and  transit  facilities.  The  new  factories  are  at 
Baltimore  and  Forsyth  Avenues,  a  district  that  also  con¬ 
tains  the  homes  of  substantial  working  families  from  which 
many  of  the  employes  of.  the  bakery  are  drawn.  This 
central  location,  the  city  limits  being  practically  four  miles 
in  any  direction,  eliminates  long  hauls  and  greatly  simpli¬ 
fies  the  problem  of  city  delivery. 

The  main  building  is  located  on  the  corner  and  has 
seven  floors  and  basement.  It  is  200  feet  long  and  150  feet 
wide.  sThe  exterior  is  of  buff-colored,  speckled  brick  walls 
end  piers  with  cream-colored,  speckled  terra  cotta  window 
sills,  lintels  and  cornices,  which,  with  the  imposing  towers, 
presents  that  substantial  and  attractive  appearance  and 
individuality,  characteristic  of  the  new  buildings  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company. 

In  the  rear  is  the  power  house  and  railroad  and  across 
Forsyth  Avenue  is  the  garage  and  stable. 

In  the  general  layout,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  extreme  care  has  been  taken  to  promote 
safety,  sanitation  and  efficiency.  All  of  the  buildings  are 
of  thoroughly  fireproof  construction  with  steel  columns, 
beams  and  girders,  tile  arches  and  partitions  and  brick 
walls. 

Install  Fire  Precautions 

Automatic  sprinklers  are  installed  throughout  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  fire  and  to  protect 
the  employees  from  its  attending  hazards.  A  new  feature 
in  this  regard  is  the  arrangement  of  the  stairways,  which 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  building  and  lead  directly 
to  the  street.  All  standard  N.  B.  C.  bakeries  have  what  in 


reality  are  fireproof  and  smokeproof  towers,  but  at  Detroit 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  open  air  vestibules  in  order 
to  leach  the  staiis  from  any  floor  of  the  bakery. 

The  possibility  of  accident  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  through  the  use  of  carefully  designated  guards  for 
all  machinery  and  by  the  installation  of  fireproof  sliding 
doors  at  the  elevator  openings,  each  elevator  being  equipped 
with  a  door  divided  horizontally  in  the  middle,  one  half 
going  up,  the  other  down  flush  with  the  floor. 

Elevator  accidents  are  numerous  in  many  American  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  the  majority  of  them  are  charged,  not 
to  the  elevators,  but  to  faulty  enclosure  of  the  hatches’  an« 
especially  to  the  lack  of  proper  protection  at  the  openings. 
At  the  Detioit  bakery  accidents  from  such  causes  are  im¬ 
possible.  There  are  no  flimsy  gates  and  the  heavy  fireproof 
doors  are  provided  with  locks  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
elevator  to  be  at  the  landing  before  the  doors  can  be 
opened,  and  after  they  are  opened  the  elevator  cannot 
move  until  they  are  closed. 

Employees  Well  Cared  For 

Of  fully  as  great  importance  as  safety  in  the  bakery  is 
the  condition  under  which  employees  work.  Much  thought 
and  study  have  been  given  to  this  matter  at  Detroit.  The 
building  has  been  so  arranged  on  the  lot  that  all  four  sides 
are  exposed  and  the  wide,  open  floors,  high  ceilings  and 
long  rows  of  windows  on  all  sides  give  ample  room  and  an 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  air,  making  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Commodious  dressing  rooms,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  are  provided  and  shower  baths  are  available 
after  finishing  the  day’s  work. 

On  the  seventh  floor  is  the  restaurant,  where  lunch  may 
be  had  at  cost,  and  here  also  is  a  men’s  smoking  room 
and  a  girls’  rest  and  recreation  room. 

The  manufacturing  is  done  on  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth 


A  section  of  the  icing  department  of  the  Detroit  bakery 
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A  scene  in  a  mixing  room  at  Detroit.  Electrically  operated  hoppers  carry  flour  to  the  mixers  and  to  dough  troughs 

for  the  spindle  mixers 


and  third  floors.  The  second  and  first  floors  are  for  re 
ceiving  and  shipping  and  for  storage  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  while  the  basement  is  the  warehouse  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  railroad  side  track  at  the  rear  runs  into  the  build¬ 
ing  and  alongside  a  tremendous  receiving  and  shipping 
platform  at  the  second  floor  level,  thus  affording  thorough 
protection  from  the  weather  and  greatly  facilitating  the 
handling  of  materials. 

Coal  for  the  boilers  and  the  ovens  is  received  in  bottom 
dump  cars  and  drops  directly  through  large  openings  in 
the  track  into  separate  bunkers  extending  under  the  entire 
receiving  platform  .  Here  it  is  distributed  by  an  electric- 
driven,  mono-rail  traveling  hoist  with  clam  shell  bucket 
which  also  runs  into  the  boiler  room  and  deposits  coal 
once  a  day  in  the  stoker  hoppers.  The  oven  coal  is  ele¬ 
vated  directly  to  the  firing  platform  on  the  fifth  floor. 
Enough  space  has  been  provided  in  the  bunkers  to  hold 
a  six  months’  supply  of  coal. 

Raw  Materials  Enter  Basement 

Flour,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  raw  materials  are  taken 
directly  to  the  basement  and  the  incoming  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  paper  stock,  etc.,  are  stored  on  the  second  floor.  Car¬ 
load  shipments  are  made  from  the  second  floor,  while  city 
and  suburban  orders  are  filled  from  stock  on  the  first  floor. 

Forsyth  Avenue  is  a  thoroughfare  for  but  116  feet, 
the  balance  having  been  vacated  and  is  now  owned  by  the 
company.  It  is  a  broad,  well  paved  street,  and  the  loading 
and  handling  of  the  wagons  and  automobile  trucks  is  ac. 
complished  without  confusion  and  without  interference  with 
traffic.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  interurban  rail¬ 


way  cars,  which  run  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  to  be  loaded  at 
the  shipping  door  on  Forsyth  Avenue. 

On  the  sixth  floor  are  the  mixing  and  proving  rooms  and 
the  bakery.  The  mixing  and  proving  rooms  are  on  the 
Forsyth  Avenue  side  and  opposite  them  is  the  long  row 
of  nine  ovens,  thus  minimizing  the  distance  the  doughs 
have  to  travel  from  mixers  to  ovens. 

The  bakery  proper  is  a  clerestory  and  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  building,  200  feet,  and  is  7  5  feet  wide  and 
?0  feet  high.  There  are  windows  at  both  ends  and  at 
both  sides,  those  on  one  side  being  over  the  ovens,  thus 
affording  such  excellent  ventilation  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  baking  floor  cool  even  in  summer. 

The  fifth  floor  is  arranged  for  the  storage  of  Qus  and 
the  storage  and  renovating  of  cans,  and  also  contains  the 
machine  shop,  carpenter  shop  and  the  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  fans,  heaters  and  coolers  for  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  mixing  and  proving  rooms. 

Packing  is  done  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  the  pans  from 
the  ovens  above  are  automatically  delivered  onto  packing 
tables  and  returned  to  the  ovens. 

The  icing  department  is  on  the  third  floor.  At  the  south 
end  is  the  mixing  room.  Another  part  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  icing  and  deposit  machines  and  the  long 
traveling  dryers  in  which  just  the  proper  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  removed  from  the  goods  to  render  them  ready  for 
packing.  A  carefully  designed  air-conditicning  system  has 
been  installed  to  make  it  possible  to  operate  the  dryers 
continuously  under  varying  weather  conditions.  Another 
portion  of  the  floor  is  given  over  to  the  packing  of  the 
iced  varieties. 
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The  goods  that  are  packed  on  the  fourth  and  third  floors 
are  removed  to  the  second  or  first  floor  as  desired,  and  the 
cycle  of  operation  is  completed. 

The  machinery  throughout  the  bakery  is  electrically  op¬ 
erated  from  the  power  house,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  plant. 

Boilers  Are  Automatic 

The  boilers  and  stokers  are  automatically  controlled  so 
that  there  is  maintained  a  uniform  steam  pressure,  a  uni¬ 
form  water  level  in  the  boilers,  and  a  varying  coal  and  air 
feed  and  damper  regulation  according  to  the  demand  upon 
the  boilers. 

At  the  time  of  starting  the  bakery  in  the  morning  the 
load  on  the  boilers  increases  nearly  250  per  cent  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes  without  a  change  in  steam  pressure 
and  without  requiring  any  attention  from  the  fireman.  His 
sole  work  is  the  periodic  cleaning  of  the  fires. 

The  boiler  room  is  40  feet  high  with  great  windows,  and 
the  fan  which  supplies  air  to  the  stokers  has  its  suction 
at  the  ceiling,  so-  that  the  boiler  room  is  well  ventilated. 
The  pump  room  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  boiler  room 
and  above  it  is  the  engine  room  in  which  are  located  the 
engines,  generators  and  switchboard,  as  well  as  the  refrig¬ 
erating  compressor  which  cools  the  refrigeratoi  iooms, 
water  for  drinking  and  mixing  and  maintains  the  proper 
temperature  in  the  coolers  for  the  temperature  control 
systems.  The  electric  generating  equipment  is  of  the  most 


modern  and  economical  type  with  Unaflow  engines  operat¬ 
ing  under  high  pressure  and  superheat. 

Safety  Prime  Consideration 

Safety  has  been  one  of  the  prime  considerations  in  the 
power  plant  as  well  as  in  the  bakery.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  customary  circuit  breakers  on  the  electric  feeders,  as 
well  as  regulators  for  voltage,  but  in  addition  there  is  pro. 
vided  a  device  to  automatically  stop  the  engines  in  case 
of  a  few  revolutions  of  overspeed,  thus  eliminating  the 
chance  of  fly  wheel  explosions.  At  the  boilers  also  are 
special  valves  which  will  close  if  a  tube  in  any  boiler  should 
burst  or  in  case  of  accident  to  the  steam  piping.  All  valves 
on  the  main  steam  pipe  are  operated  from  the  engine  room 
side  of  a  wall  separating  the  engine  room  from  the  boiler 
room,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  the  steam  piping  the 
portion  affected  can  be  shut  off  without  danger. 

The  garage  and  stable  is  a  one-story  building  and  is 
supplied  with  power,  heat,  ight  and  water  from  the  power 
house  through  a  tunnel  under  Forsyth  Avenue.  The  build, 
ing  is  240  feet  long  and  122  wide  and  is  capable  of  hous. 
ing  80  wagons  and  automobiles  and  50  horses.  The  garage 
is  equipped  with  a  modern  gasoline  and  oil  system  and  has 
a  separate  repair  shop.  In  the  stable,  as  elsewhere,  the 
sam  care  for  cleanliness  has  been  observed,  and  everything 
done  that  is  humanly  possileb  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
horses. 


Canning  Hawaiian  Pineapple 


Pineapples  ripen  in  Hawaii  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  canners  have  the  unusual  distinction 
of  handling  a  product  which  may  be  canned  the  year  round. 
This  is  due  to  the  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  foi  t  e 
temperature  does  not  vary  more  than  1 0  degrees.  The 
main  portion  of  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  crop,  however, 
ripens  between  May  and  October,  August  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  month.  „  „ 

J.  Alexis  Shriver  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commeice, 

describes  the  preserving  process  as  follows: 

“Throughout  the  season  the  pickers  in  the  fields  go  along 
the  rows  cutting  only  the  pineapples  that  are  fully  ripe. 
After  cutting  off  the  crowns,  which  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  rows  in  the  fields  to  be  used  for  replanting,  the  pine- 
apples  are  placed  in  strong  wooden  boxes  holding  from  15 
to  20  pineapples  each,  according  to  the  weight  or  size,  the 
usual  weight  desired  for  canning  being  between  three  and 
four  pounds.  These  boxes  have  a  handhold  in  each 
end  and  are  easily  piled  without  injuring  the  fruit. 
They  are  loaded  on  wagons  or  open  cars  and  taken  directly 
from  the  fields  to  the  canning  house.  Here  the  boxes  are 
unloaded  on  a  platform,  usually  onto  a  two-wheeled  truck 
carrying  from  6  to  10  boxes  at  a  time,  and  wheeled  to  tne 

peeling  machines  without  delay. 

“There  are  a  number  of  devices  for  peeling  the  rind  and 
eyes  from  the  pineapple.  The  older  types  resembled  an 
apple-paring  machine  and  made  it  necessary  to  pare  too 
deep  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  eye.  The  presence  of  a  small 
speck  of  eye  in  the  edge  of  a  slice  is  considered  a  decided 
fault.  Another  defect  of  the  apple-parer  type  of  machine 
was  the  necessity  for  hand  labor,  the  shape  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  after  paring  depending  largely  on  the  operator,  the 
tapering  ends  of  the  fruit  making  the  task  of  shaping  it 
somewhat  difficult.  The  newer  machinery  has  combined 
this  step  of  removing  the  rind  and  eyes  with  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  steps  in  the  process,  so  that  the  latest  machine  not 
only  pares,  but  removes  the  core,  and  sizes  the  pineapple 
to  the  proper  diameter  to  fit  the  can,  and,  finally,  another 
machine  connected  with  the  first,  slices  the  sized  fruit. 

“It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  new  machine  is  rapidly 
displacing  the  older  types  that  required  handling  for  each 
step  of  preparation.  The  sizing  of  the  pineapple  m  order 
to  fit  the  can  is  one  of  the  sources  of  loss  in  pineapple 
canning.  The  market  seems  to  demand  a  slice  with  a 


diameter  of  approximately  three  and  one-lialf  inches,  or  at 
least  this  is  the  only  size  the  market  has  known.  Although 
this  may  be  due  either  to  the  established  size  of  the  cans, 
or  to  some  settled  custom  of  the  sales  agents,  still  the 
result  is  that  all  pineapples  are  sized  to  the  one  diameter, 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  fruit  may  be.  This  creates 
a  demand  for  a  small  pineapple,  one  weighing  from  three 
to  four  pounds,  and  the  finer  fruit,  weighing  from  six  to 
ten  pounds,  must  be  sized  accordingly. 

Crushed  or  Grated  Pineapple  Choicest  Part  of  Fruit 

“With  the  old  type  of  machine  the  outer  portion  of  the 
pineapple  when  pared  off  was  wasted,  and  with  large  fruit 
it  was  not  unusual  to  lose  as  much  as  forty  per  cent  in  this 
manner.  With  the  new  type  of  machine,  this  outer  section 
of  the  pineapple  is  run  through  a  device  which  macerates 
the  flesh  and  searates  it  from  the  rind  and  eyes.  The  re¬ 
sulting  product  is  what  is  known  as  crushed  or  grated  pine¬ 
apple,  and,  incidentally,  since  the  outer  portion  of  the  fruit 
which  hac  been  exposed  to  the  sun  is  the  very  sweetest 
part  and  contains  the  greatest  percentage  of  sugar,  crushed 
or  grated  pineapple  is  the  choicest  part  of  the  fruit. 

“As  the  pineapple  passes  through  the  sizing,  paring  and 
slicing  machine,  the  rind  and  attached  flesh  drops  to  a 
conveyor  belt  moving  toward  the  macerator,  coming  out 
into  large  buckets,  whence  it  is  carried  by  men  to  the 
cooking  vats,  the  refuse  rind  and  eyes  being  separated  from 
it  in  the  macerator  and  carried  to  the  press.  These  eyes 
and  skins  are  put  through  a  press  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  as  much  of  the  watery  juice  as  possible.  The  pulp 
is  then  carried  by  another  conveyor  belt  to  an  incinerator 
where  it  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

“The  main  portion  of  the  pineapple  passes  from  the  par¬ 
ing,  sizing  and  slicing  machine  in  another  direction  over 
a  separate  set  of  conveyor  belts  between  lines  of  women 
at  tables.  These  women,  wearing  rubber  gloves,  select  tne 
various  grades  of  slices  from  the  moving  belt.  The  first 
women  pick  out  the  best  slices,  of  which  it  takes  eight  to 
fill  a  No.  2  1-2  can,  while  the  women  further  along  the 
belt  take  the  second  grades  of  slices,  and  the  women  at  the 
end  receive  the  poorest  or  broken  slices,  with  which  they 
fill  the  cans  containing  the  cheapest  grades.  The  flesh  of 
the  fruit  as  put  up  in  Hawaii  is  so  juicy  and  tender  that 
it  is  easily  broken,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  good  and 
palatable  fruit  goes  into  the  lower  grades. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Diet  of  the  Foreign  Born 


Dietary  problems  of  immigrant  families  are  among  the 
subjects  discussed  in  a  forthcoming  book,  “New  Homes  for 
Old,’’  which  is  to  be  issued  soon  as  the  sixth  volume  in  the 
series  of  Americanization  studies  being  made  under  the 
auspices  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  are  made  public: 

“No  extensive  study  of  the  dietary  practices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  either  here  or  in  the  old  country,  has  been 
undertaken,  but  considerable  evidence  has  been  secured  in 
substantiation  of  the  fact  that  their  old-country  practices 
are  being  modified  in  this  country.  This  is  not  being  done 
consciously  in  response  to  dietetic  requirements,  but  often 
blindly  in  response  to  what  seem  to  be  American  customs 
or  necessities.  There  has  been  some  conflict  of  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Croa¬ 
tian  groups.  The  Italians  are  said  by  all  to  have  made 
very  slight  changes  in  their  diet  in  this  country.  The  Lithu¬ 
anians,  Poles,  Russians  and  Ukrainians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  said  to  have  made  very  radical  changes. 

“The  modification  that  is  spoken  of  most  frequently  and 
that  is  of  gravest  concern  to  many  of  their  leaders,  is  the 
increased  use  of  meat.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  price  of  meat 
was  prohibitive  at  home,  and  that  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
dairy  products  were  enjoyed  without  expendituie  of  monej. 

“Excessive  use  of  coffee  is  said  by  visiting  housekeepers 
and  others  familiar  with  dietetic  problems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  faults  of  the  diet  of  many  groups,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Slavic  groups.  It  is  a  general  custom  to  put  the 
coffee  pot  on  the  stove  in  the  morning  and  leave  it  there 
all  day  for  any  member  of  the  family  to  help  himself  to 
coffee  -when  he  wants  it.  This  is  entirely  a  new  habit  which 
has  been  learned  in  America,  as  coffee  was  almost  unknown 
in  the  poorer  groups  in  the  old  country.  One  explanation 
that  was  given  by  a  foreign-born  woman  was  that  these 
families  were  used  to  a  diet  of  soup  at  home,  and  that  as 
they  gave  this  up  in  this  country  they  felt  the  need  of 
some  liquid  to  replace  it.  One  Polish  woman  who  was 
asked  if  she  had  changed  her  diet  in  this  country,  replied: 
‘Naturally,  at  home  everyone  had  soup  for  breakfast,  and 
here  everyone  has  coffee  and  bread.’ 

“Another  change  that  was  reported  over  and  over  again 
was  the  use  of  more  cakes  and  sweet  rolls.  This  seemed 
to  be  considered  a  peculiarly  American  change,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  families  who  reported  that  they  had  not 
changed  their  diet,  as  they  didn’t  like  the  American  diet 
of  cakes.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  very  scornful  of 
what  they  considered  the  American  diet,  saying  among 
other  things  that  they  could  not  afford  to  eat  steak  and 
chops  every  day,  that  they  did  not  like  sweets,  that  their 
‘men’  would  not  eat  ‘out  of  a  can,’  that  they  did  not  like 
fried  things.  Their  ideas  on  American  diet  were  gained 
in  part  from  the  food  in  restaurants,  in  part  from  what  the 
children  learned  in  cooking  lessons  in  school,  and  in  part 
from  general  suggestions  that  they  have  picked  up. 

“Undoubtedly  misguided  social  workers  who  have  tried 
to  give  advice  on  diet  without  themselves  knowing  much 
about  it  are  responsible  for  some  of  these  ideas.  In  a 
certain  mill  town  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  a  social 
worker  employed  by  the  mill  discovered  what  she  thought 
wras  the  cause  of  the  paper  falling  off  the  walls  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  boiled  their  food.  She  therefore  went  in 
and  taught  them  to  fry  meat  and  other  foodstuffs. 

“The  problem  of  how  far  the  immigrant  groups  should 
be  encouraged  to  modify  their  diet  can  be  determined  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  their  dietary  practices.  The  price 
and  quality  of  food  available  to  immigrants  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Their  habits,  customs  and  preferences  must  be 
thoroughly  understood.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 


that  help  should  be  given  them  in  making  the  modifica¬ 
tions  required  by  the  changed  environment.” 

“EATING  TO  LIVE  LONG.”  By  William  Henry  Porter, 
M.D.  Published  by  the  Reilly  &  Lee  Company,  Chicago. 

The  second  edition  of  Doctor  Porter’s  book,  “Eating 
to  Live  Long,”  has  appeared  from  the  presses  of  the  Reilly 
&  Lee  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  comes  well  recommended 
in  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Edwin  Bowers  who  is  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  Porter’s  and  who  knows  and  can  testify  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  work.  Says  Dr.  Bowers: 

“Only  a  few  years  ago,  I,  myself,  had  an  experience  with 
Dr.  Porter’s  diet  and  treatment  that  served  to  make  me 
even  more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  I  ever  had  been  before. 
I  pass  the  information  along  to  a  few  million  more  middle- 
aged  men  who  are  working  at  top  speed,  as  I  was,  and 
am.” 

Dr.  Porter  has  the  pleasant  blunt  style  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  who  seems  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  In 
his  preface,  he  says: 

“Man  is  an  organism  built  around  a  food  tube.  All  man 
is,  all  he  ever  has  been,  has  had  its  original  motif  in  his 
need  for  food,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  evolved  in 
order  to  secure  it. 

“History  itself,  in  the  main,  is  merely  a  series  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  certain  peoples  pushed  certain  other  peoples 
out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  other’s 
food  supply,  or  of  their  potential  sources  of  food.” 

“Upon  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
balanced  nutriment  depends  also  their  cultural  develop, 
ment;  for,  if  the  aim  and  end  of  existence  revolves  around 
a  grubbing  of  arid  acres,  it  is  obvious  that  not  much 
energy  can  remain  for  speculative  and  creative  endeavor.” 

Some  of  Dr.  Porter’s  chapter  headings  might  prove  in¬ 
teresting  here,  in  furnishing  an  idea  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  how  he  says  it. 

“Foods,  Fads  and  Foolishness”  is  one,  under  which  ap¬ 
pears  “The  fasting  fallacy,”  “Fletcherism  a  delusion/* 
“When  to  drink,”  “Making  digestion  earn  its  way.” 

Writing  on  the  score  of  the  absurd  diet  practiced  by  the 
business  women  of  this  country.  Dr.  Porter  is  unusually 
blunt  and  to  the  point  as  to  the  evil,  and  seemingly  with 
good  cause.  He  says: 

“Of  all  the  dietetic  crimes  committed  in  America,  there 
are  none  so  flagrant  and  so  harm-producing  as  those  the 
average  young  business  woman  in  this  country  is  continu¬ 
ally  committing  against  herself,  her  future  husband  and 
her  possible  children. 

“By  the  hundreds  of  thousands  everywhere,  young  work¬ 
ing  women  are  attempting  to  nourish  themselves  upon  a 
diet  that  bears  no  more  relation  to  their  actual  food  needs 
than  a  handful  of  sawdust  bears  to  a  banquet. 

“One  has  but  to  look  into  the  lunch  boxes  of  these  young 
women,  or  to  observe  them  as  they  line  up  at  the  ‘quick 
lunch  counter’  for  their  noonday  meal  to  appreciate  this 
fact. 

“The  cult  of  the  ‘dainty’  has  been  established  as  a  sort 
of  a  fetish.  Thin  slices  of  demineralized  bread,  with  a  leaf 
or  two  of  lettuce,  a  cut  of  soggy  pie,  or  a  piece  of  anemic 
looking  cake,  is,  by  the  vast  majority  of  young  business 
women,  considered  a  fair  to  middling  lunch. 

“Or  a  chocolate  eclair  and  a  glass  of  syrupy  soda  water, 
a  double  insult  to  a  food-craving  stomach,  is  thought  to  be 
food  material  sufficient  to  repair  waste  tissue,  provide  min¬ 
eral  salts,  vitamines,  and  fuel  the  organic  boilers  for  an¬ 
other  five-hours  spell  at  the  energy  consuming  typewriters. 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  girls  develop  anemia,  sallow 
pimply  complexions,  obstinate  constipation,  soft  teeth  and 
bones,  and  a  tendency  towards  neurasthenia.” 

In  conclusions,  Dr.  Porter  tells  us  not  to  worry,  and  that 
a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  especially  at  mealtimes,  is  es¬ 
sential. 

“For,”  he  writes,  “A  sour  disposition  creates  a  sour 
stomach.  A  sour  stomach  spoils  good  food.  And  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  picking  the  wrong  kinds  of  food,  spoils  a  lot 
of  good  people.” 

“So  select  your  food  carefully  and  eat  it  cheerfully. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  eating  to  live  long.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Decree  is  Issued  in 
Baking  Powder  Case 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Finally  Rules  on  Dr.  Price’s 
Product 


Following'  inquiry,  trial  and  final  ar¬ 
gument,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issued  an  order  against  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Company  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  the  sale  or  advertising  for 
sale  a  phosphate  baking  powder  under 
a  label  which  simulates  so  closely  as  to 
be  deceptive,  a  label  long  identified  with 
a  cream  of  tartar  powder  and  from  ad¬ 
vertising  price  of  the  new  powder  as  a 
reduction  in  price  of  the  former  prod¬ 
uct. 

A  competing  concern  complained 
against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  some  months  ago,  charging  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  Testimony  at 
trial  of  the  case  showed  that  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  in  1899  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  company  which  manufactured 
and  sold  the  well  known  Dr.  Price’s 
cream  baking  powder,  which  had  for  its 
acid  ingredient  cream  of  tartar.  At  the 
trial  it  was  shown  that  for  a  period  of 
over  sixty  years  prior  to  September, 
1919,  ‘“Dr.  Price’s  Cream  Baking  Pow¬ 
der”  v  as  marketed  and  advertised  ex¬ 
clusively  as  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder,  and  that  for  at  least  thirty-five 
years  the  respondent  and  the  Price 
Baking  Powder  Company  carried  on  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  estab.ish  to  consum¬ 
ers  the  superiority,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  healthfulness,  of  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  baking  powders  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  by  competitors  which 
contained  phosphate  or  a*  uni  or  both  as 
their  acid  ingredients.  The  latter  com¬ 
peting  powders  were  represented  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  this 
advertising  campaign  to  be  unwhole¬ 
some  and  deleterious. 

It  was  further  brought  out  in  the  tes¬ 
timony  that  in  September,  1919,  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar 
was  increasing  the  Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Company  after  making  certain  al¬ 
terations  in  its  factory  began  the  out¬ 
put  of  Dr.  Price's  baking  pow’der,  sub¬ 
stituting  phosphate  for  cream  of  tartar 
as  the  acid  ingredient  of  the  commod¬ 
ity.  It  was  shown  also  that  co-inci- 
denta  with  this  change  in  the  basic  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  powder  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Company  started  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  advertising  that  the  well 
known  Dr.  Price’s  baking  powder  could 
now  be  bought  jay  housewives  for  one- 
half  the  price  formerly  charged.  This 
advertising  campaign,  the  testimony 
showed,  misled  the  public  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  when  it  bought  Dr.  Price’s 
baking  powder  it  was  buying  the  we’l 
known  cream  of  tartar  brand  for  one- 
half  what  it  formerly  cost,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  buying  a  phos¬ 
phate  powder. 


Commenting  on  this  decree,  Frank  D. 
Bristley,  once  president  of  the  Roya. 
Baking  Powder  Company,  said: 

“This  is  an  o  d  matter,  and  deals  with 
past  history  as  the  ruling  agrees  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
cision  of  last  year,  with  which  we  have 
been  complying  for  several  months. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  or¬ 
der  to  cease  and  desist  is  substantially 
in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  refers  only  to  the  former 
red  label,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  been 
complying  with  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  since  last  November 
by  adopting  our  present  golden  orange 
label,  the  present  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  cease  and  desist 
will  cause  us  no  further  change. 

“In  February,  1920,  we  were  cited  to 
appear  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  regard  to  the  label  we  were 
then  using  on  Dr.  Price’s  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  made  with  phosphate.  Prior  thereto 
a  similar  question  was  raised  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  begun  in  United  States  District 
Court  in  Arkansas,  the  decision  of 
which  court  we  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

“From  this  decision  we  took  a  further 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  matter  will  be  finally 
decided.  Pending  determination  of  this 
appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  granted  an 
injunction  preventing  interference  with 
goods  bearing  the  red  label,  some  of 
which  may  still  be  in  dealers’  stocks. 

“Notwithstanding  this  appeal  and  in¬ 
junction  we  ceased  using  any  of  the 
labels  in  question  Immediately  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  notice  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  November  5  last 
and  since  that  time  no  Dr.  Price’s  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  made  with  phosphate  has 
been  packed  or  shipped  under  the  label 
objected  to. 

“We  are  very  anxious  for  an  early 
decision  and  final  determination  of  thin 
controversy  by  the  highest  tribune — 
the  UnJted  .States  Supreme  Court — in 
which  we  feel  confident  our  right  to  >’ 
our  old  and  well  established  red  ’ah-' 
with  the  changes  prescribed  by  law  on 
Dr  Price’s  Baking  P>'wd»r  made  with 
phosphate  will  be  confirmed.  Meantime 
we  are  not  sending  out  any  of  these 
goods  excepting  with  our  new  golden 
orange  label  reading  ‘Dr.  Price’s  Phos¬ 
phate  Baking  Powder.’  ” 


Kolfer  Company  Buys  Semola  Plant 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  St. 
Paul  by  the  Rolfer  Milling  Company 
which  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  semolina,  a  coarse  granulated  flour 
made  from  durum  wheat  that  enters 
largely  into  the  production  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  vermicelli.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  has  purchased  the  mill  formerly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Semola  com¬ 
pany  at  S’t.  Paul  getting  title  through 
the  court  receiver  when  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  went  through  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  new  concern's  authorized 
capital  is  $500,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Kay  Todd,  William  Conno’ly  and 
Lillian  M.  Gardelin,  all  of  St.  Paul. 


Meat  Packing  Industry 
Country’s  Largest 

C.  B.  Heineman,  Institute  Secre¬ 
tary,  Says  Recent  Census  Places 
It  in  Front  Rank 


In  addressing  the  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  C,  B.  Heinemann,  secretary  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers,  said  in  part: 

“The  meat  packing  industry  is  larger 
than  any  other  business  in  our  whole 
industrial  organization.  The  Census 
figures  recently  made  available  showed 
that  in  1919 — the  year  to  which  the  Cen¬ 
sus  figures  apply — 1,305  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  establishments  turned 
out  products  worth  more  than  four  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars;  worth  more,  in 
fact,  than  the  products  of  any  other 
American  industry. 

“Four  billion  dollars  of  productive 
wealth  means  a  great  deal.  That  sum 
of  money  withdrawn  from  the  channels 
of  trade — if  you  can  conceive  of  some 
catastrophe  obliterating  the  packing 
industry — would  create  nothing  short  of 
a  commercial  and  industrial  calamity. 

“Incidentally,  it  represents  the  dress¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  10,818,000  cattle, 
4,395  000  ca  ves,  13,523,000  sheep,  lambs, 
goats  and  kids  and  44,519,000  hogs.  TTie 
new  Census  shows  that  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  principally  live  stock,  consti¬ 
tutes  88.8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  packing  industry. 

“Tests  of  the  relative  profitableness 
of  crop  farming,  live  stock  production 
and  crop  and  live  stock  production  com¬ 
bined  have  been  made  by  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  These  tests  show 
clearly  that  live  stock  production  is  a 
valuable  complement  to  crop  farming 
and  that  the  crop  farmer  who  raises  live 
stock  fares  better  as  a  rule  than  the 
crop  farmer  who  does  not  do  so.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  live  stock  production  is  essential 
to  successful  crop  farming. 

“Dive  stock  production  also  tends  to 
diversify  crop  farming.  In  bad  years 
it  sometimes  reduces  the  farmer  s  losses 
below  what  they  would  have  been  had 
his  activities  been  limited  to  crops  alone. 

"For  example,  figures  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  department  of  Ag- 
ricultur  show  that  the  farm  value  of  all 
classes  of  live  stock  during  the  year 
ending  May  15,  1921.  decreased  less  than 
the  value  of  many  other  farm  staples 
such  as  cotton,  potatoes  corn,  wheat 
and  hay.’ 

At  another  point  Mr.  Heinemann  said: 

“This  country  alone  last  year  con¬ 
sumed  909  million  pounds  of  veal,  653 
million  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb,  7,- 
551  million  pounds  of  pork,  1,300  million 
pounds  of  lard  and  C.000  million  pounds 
of  beef.” 

In  discussing  packers’  profits,  Mr. 
Heinemann  said: 

“I  have  fairly  comprehensive  figures 
on  the  profits  of  five  of  the  larger  corn- 
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panies — those  whose  reports  were  most 
readily  available  in  detailed  form. 

“I  find  that  last  year  these  companies, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  made  an  aver¬ 
age  profit  of  19  cents  per  head  of  live 
stock  slaughtered.  They  dressed  37,- 
155,958  meat  animals  and  distributed 
the  products  therefrom.  Their  aggre¬ 
gate  profits  were  $7,218,086.  Dividing 
one  figure  by  the  other  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  per  head  to  have  been  IP  cents. 

“Their  aggregate  sales  last  year  were 
$3,013  002,000  so  that  their  profits  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on 
each  dollar’s  worth  of  product  sold. 
Their  rate  of  profit  on  investment  for 
the  year  was  1.2  per  cent  on  capital  and 
surplus. 

“I  have  similar  figures  foi  a  number 
of  years.  For  example,  from  1913  to 
1920  inclusive,  these  packing  companies 
slaughtered  297,949,331  animals,  sold 
17,299,883  972  dollars  worth  of  products, 
and  made  aggregate  profits  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $289,524,213.  If  you  can  remem¬ 
ber  those  long  figures,  a  little  mental 
arithmetic  will  show  you  that  over  this 
eight-year  period,  the  profits  of  the 
packers  averaged  97  cents  on  each  head 
of  live/  stock  or  1.7  cents  per  dollar  of 
sales. 

“I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  these 
statistics  indicate  a  modest  profit-rate 
and  stable  maintenance  of  earnings.  On 
this  showing  the  meat  packer  deserves  a 
good  rating  from  the  banker  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  retailer  and  the  public.” 

Concerning  live  stock  values,  Mr. 
Heinemann  said: 

“At  this  time,  speaking  roughly  and 
approximately,  live  stock  values  are 
back  to  1914  levels.  Most  commodities 
are  not  back  to  1914  levels.  Live  stock 
values  have  been  deflated  to  normal 
quotations.  Most  products  have  not. 
Consequently,  relative  to  general  com¬ 
modity  prices  live  stock  is  cheap;  it  is 
back  to  normal.  Surely  the  banker 
should  feel  safer  in  supporting  a  com¬ 
modity  that  is  already  down  the  hill 
than  one  which  is  still  falling.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  loan  on  live 
stock. 

“Wholesale  meat  prices  also  have 
been  deflated.  There  have  been  heavy 
declines  during  the  last  year  in  por*v, 
beef,  and  lamb.  Hides  and  by-products 
have  gone  down  about  70  per  cent  from 
their  peak  values. 

“The  packing  industry,  serving  the 
public  with  amazing  cheapness  and 
astonishing  efficiency,  is  doing  a  normal 
volume  of  business  in  this  year  1921  and 
is  faced  in  the  right  direction.” 


California  Fruit  Growers  Cut  Prices 

A  cut  in  the  prices  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Dried  Peaches  is  announced  by  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  of  Fres¬ 
no,  in  issuing  their  prices  on  the  1921 
crop.  The  reduction  places  dried  peach 
prices  nearly  50  per  cent  below  the 
opening  quotations  for  1920  and  are 
guaranteed  against  the  association’s 
own  decline  until  January,  1921. 

This  cut  is  in  harmony  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  California  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers  of  trying  to  bring  the  associa¬ 
tion  products  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  consumer  and  was  made  in  an 
endeavor  to  aid  in  the  campaign  to  re¬ 
store  business  in  food  commodities  to 
normal. 


Dutch  Cheese  Prospects  for  1921  Above 
Average 

Prospects  for  the  production  of  cheese 
in  the  Netherlands  this  season,  are  said 
to  be  considerable  above  the  average. 
Experts  report  both  cattle  and  pastures 
in  excellent  condition.  While  the  price 
of  cheese  has  fallen  somewhat,  there  is 
still  enough  margin  of  profit  in  its  man¬ 
ufacture  to  encourage  large  production, 
and  now  that  all  the  Government  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  its  manufacture  and  ex¬ 
port  have  been  done  away  with  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  a  large  trade. 
Exports  of  cheese  of  all  grades  to  all 
countries  so  far  this  year  have  been 
much  larger  than  in  che  corresponding 
period  of  1920.  Total  exports  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  were  14.- 
8329  metric  tons,  valued  at  20,337,263 
florins  (about  $6,779,088  at  prevailing 
exchange),  compared  with  9,737  metric 
tons,  valued  at  12,528,599  florins  (about 
$4,176,199)  in  the  first  four  months  of 
last  year.  - 

How  Peanuts  Are  Bought,  Sold, 
and  Utilized 

Peanut  cleaners  in  the  South  sell  pea¬ 
nuts  in  three  ways:  Direct  to.  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  usually  by  wire;  through  trav¬ 
eling  representatives  of  cleaning  or 
shelling  plants;  and  through  resident 
brokers. 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
cleaned  peanuts  are  sold  through  bro¬ 
kers  in  city  markets.  These  men  often 
handle  peanuts  exclusively  and  may 
represent  one  or  more  cleaners  or  shelt¬ 
ers.  They  usually  sell  in  car  lots  only 
and  supply  salters,  wholesale  confection¬ 
ers,  grocers,  bakery  supply  houses,  and 
large  peanut  butter  manfacturers.  Some¬ 
times  a  broker  pools  less  than  car  lot 
orders  between  the  various  receivers 
and  charges  little,  if  any,  more  than  car 
lot  prices.  Usually  brokers  make  sales 
on  an  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  basis,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  a  sale  may  be  made 
on  a  delivered  basis. 

Prices  on  less  than  car  lots  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Crop  Estimates  for  the  following 
varieties  and  grades:  Cleaned  Virginia 
Jumbos,  Fancy  and  Extras;  STielled  Ex¬ 
tra  Large  and  No.  1  and  No.  2;  also  No. 
1  and  No.  2  Spanish  from  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  and  No.  1 
and  No.  2  Runners  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Each  reporter  is  requested  to 
secure  also. from  the  brokers  in  his  city 
the  f.  o.  b.  prices  and  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  several  shipping  districts 
with  which  he  is  in  touch. 

The  various  types  and  grades  of  pea¬ 
nuts  are  sold  to  somewhat  widely  di¬ 
versified  lines  of  business.  Cleaned 
goods — that  is,  Virginia  peanuts  in  the 
shell — are  commonly  sold  through  the 
vending  irade.  Shelled  stock  is  sold  to 
salters,  to  the  peanut-butter  manufac¬ 
turing  trade,  and  to  candy  factories. 
Spanish  No.  1  shelled  are  perhaps  most 
frequently  salted,  and  are  frequently 
jobbed  through  wholesale  bakery  supply 
houses.  Extra  large  Virginias,  as  we'.l 
as  No.  1  Virginias,  are  sometimes 
blanched  and  salted,  but  these  grades 
are  perhaps  more  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  peanut  squares, 
brittle,  and  chocolate  dips.  No.  2  Span¬ 
ish  and  Virginias  usually  find  their  way 
into  bulk  peanut  butter,  although,  these 
too,  may  be  used  in  peanut  candies. 
Asiatic  peanuts  of  the  large  sizes,  such 


as  28/30  and  30/32  to  the  ounce,  usually 
go  into  candies  or  are  used  for  salting 
stock,  while  the  smaller  sizes,  such  as 
38/45’s,  generally  find  their  way  into 
peanut  butter,  which  ordinarily  is  made 
of  a  blend  of  Virginia  and  Spanish 
peanuts. 


Publish  Bulletin  on  Milk  and  Cheese 
Bacteria 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  bulletin  by  G.  J.  Hucker,  as¬ 
sistant  in  bacteriology  research,  on  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
milk  to  the  quality  and  yield  of  cheese. 

In  order  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  quality  of  milk  used  in  the  p~»»- 
duction  of  cheddar  cheese  as  determined 
by  the  number  of  bacteria  present,  a 
series  of  observations  were  made  at  a 
cheese  factory  during  the  summer  of 
1920.  A  record  of  the  bacterial  count 
of  the  milk,  both  as  received  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  in  the  making  vat,  was  kept 
and  a  study  made  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the 
quality  and  yield  of  the  cheese. 

S'ample  cheeses  were  retained  and 
scored.  These  scores  were  then  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
the  milk  as  determined  either  by  actual 
count  under  the  microscope  or  by  using 
the  acidity  of  the  mi  k  as  an  index  of 
the  number  of  bacteria  present.  No 
striking  relation  was  found  to  exist, 
although  it  was  observed  thait  milk  con¬ 
taining  from  12  to  42  million  bacteria 
per  cc.  produced  a  cheese  of  more  con¬ 
stant  quality  than  did  milk  containing 
a  smaller  number  of  organisms. 

The  yield  of  cheese  In  each  vat  was 
computed  daily  and  compared  with  the 
number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk. 
In  the  series  of  observations  made,  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  yield  of  cheese  showed  no 
evident  relationship  to  variations  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  present  meth¬ 
od  of  grading  market  milk  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  number  of  bacteria  present 
is  not  applicable  to  the  grading  of 
cheese  milk.  The  specific  types  of  bac¬ 
teria  present  in  the  milk  are  far  more 
important  than  the  total  number  pres¬ 
ent. 


Macaroni  Companies  Combine 

The  Briggs  Cereal  Products  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  makers  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  egg  noodles,  has  combined 
with  the  Fortune  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  selling  them  their  brands, 
trademarks  and  good  will.  All  of  the 
former  brands  of  the  Briggs  Company 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Fortune 
Company  at  Chicago,  and  Robert  B. 
Brown  who  was  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  concern  has  been  made  sales 
manager  of  the  Fortune  Company. 


New  Secretary  for  St.  Louis  Wholesalers 

Walter  J  Tancil  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  staff  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  S‘t.  Louis 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  succeed¬ 
ing  Hugh  M.  Mace  who  resigned  recent¬ 
ly  to  take  up  his  work  as  specialty  sales 
department  manager  of  the  Salinger 
Brokerage  Company  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Tancil  will  take  up  his  duties  on  a 
1st. 
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Harvard  Bureau  Reports  on  Jobbers’  Costs 


Research  for  1920  Among  Wholesalers  Shows  Some  Increase  in  Effic¬ 
iency — Year  One  of  Net  Loss 


The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  has  made  public  its  investiga¬ 
tions  of  operating  costs  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  for  the  year  1920,  bas¬ 
ed  on  returns  from  320  wholesalers  who 
have  submitted  carefully  prepared  rec¬ 
ords  in  comparable  form. 

These  firms  were  located  in  forty-five 
states  and  Canada.  Their  aggregate 
sales  in  1920  were  $643,949,000.  The  net 
sales  of  the  individual  firms  ranged 
from  $176,000  to  $28,400,000;  about  one- 
half  the  firms  had  sales  between  $50u,- 
000  and  $1,500,000. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  were  fore¬ 
casted  by  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  at  Chicago,  but  his  details 
are  of  special  value  because  of  the  effort 
being  made  by  the  association  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wholesalers’  efficiency.  The 
general  conclusions  by  Federal  Reserve 
districts  as  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table, 
briefly  stated  as  indicating  the  general 
analysis  of  cost  for  the  whole  322  firms 
(based  on  net  sales  at  100  per  cent): 


Low- 

High- 

Com- 

est 

est 

mon 

% 

% 

% 

Total  salesforce . 

0.3 

4.6 

2.1 

Advertising  . 

1.1 

0.CT5 

Other  selling  . 

0.01 

1.6 

0.05 

Total  selling  . 

0.5 

5.0 

2.2 

Wages  of  receiving 

and  shipping  force... 

0.1 

2.7 

1.1 

Packing  cases  and 

wrappings  . 

0.01 

1.4 

0.05 

Outward  freight,  ex- 

press  and  cartage... 

0.01 

2.8 

0.4 

Total  rec.  and  shipping. 

.0.4 

4.8 

1.6 

Executive  salaries  (in- 

eluding  buying)  .  .  .  . 

0.1 

4.0 

0.9 

Office  salaries  . 

0.2 

2.8 

0.8 

Office  sup.  and  post.... 

0.02 

0.8 

0.2 

Telephone  &  telegraph 

iH 

O 

© 

0.3 

0.04 

Credit  and  collection., 

.0.01 

0.3 

0.04 

Other  buying  and  man¬ 
agement  . 0.01  0.7  0.1 

Total  buying  and  man¬ 
agement  .  . . 0.9  5.9  2.1 

Rent  . 0.1  1.5  0.3 

Heat,  light  and  power. 0.01  0.4  0.05 

Taxes  (exc.  on  bldgs., 

income  and  profits).  0.02  0.6  0.3 

Insurance  (except  on 

buildings)  . 0.02  0.4  0.2 

Repairs  of  equipment.  .0.01  0.6  0.05 

Deprec.  of  equipment ..  0.01  0.7  0.2 

Total  interest  . 0.5  3.2  1.6 

Total  fixed  charges  and 

upkeep  . 1.2  5.1  2.7 

Miscellaneous  . 0.01  3.7  0.2 

Losses  from  bad  debts. 0.01  2.5  0.2 


Total  expense  . 5.0  17.4  9.0 

A  special  compilation  of  data  from 
cities  of  various  size  tend  to  show  that 
it  is  not  true,  as  commonly  supposed, 
that  costs  of  doing  business  are  less  in 
larger  cities  by  reason  of  the  larger 
transactions.  The  facts  appear  to  be 
that  costs  are  greater  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  figures  being  as  follows;  the 
most  notable  item  being  in  sales  force: 


Return  and  population  Per  cent 

247  cities  of  less  than  100,000 .  8.8 

50  cities  of  from  100,000  to  749,000.  9.0 
25  cities  of  over  750,000 . 11.3 


It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  fact  that 
volume  of  business  governs  with  any 
regularity,  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
doing  business  being  somewhat  negative 
of  conclusions,  the  following'  classifica¬ 


tions  being  illustrative: 

Volume  of  business  Percent 

35  less  than  $500,000  .  9.5 

96  from  $500,000  to  $999,000 .  8.9 

68  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  8.6 

37  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  .  8.6 

86  $2,000,000  and  over  . 9.3 


There  appears,  also,  to  have  been  an 
erroneous  impression  regarding  the  rap¬ 
idly  mounting  cost  of  doing  business  by 
years,  the  figures  showing  surprisingly 
small  difference.  The  report  says  of 
this: 

The  last  five  years  covered  a  period 
of  abnormally  severe  business  changes, 
first  a  period  of  expansion,  then  war¬ 
time  control,  then  a  period  of  general 
business  activity  in  1919,  and  the  severe 
drop  in  prices  and  depression  in  1920. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
operating  expenses  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  during  this  period  are  of 
unusual  interest. 

‘‘The  Bureau  has  had  complete  reports 
from  forty-three  firms  for  this  entire 
period.  The  average  net  sales  per  firm 
for  this  group  were  as  follo_ws:  1916,  $1- 
363,000;  1917,  $1,692,000;  1918,  $1,907  OoF; 
1919,  $2,314,000;  1920,  $2,606,000.  The  an¬ 
nual  common  figures  for  the  more  im¬ 
portant  items  of  expense  for  these  for¬ 
ty-three  firms  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Total  salesforce... 
Wages  of  rec.  and 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

shipping  force...  1.1 
Outward  frgt.,  exp. 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

and  cartage  .  .  . . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Executive  salaries. 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Office  salaries . 

Total  buying  and 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

management  . .  .  . 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

Rent  . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  interest  . 

Total  fixed  charges 

.1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

and  upkeep  . 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

Losses — bad  debts 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

Total  expense ..  10.0 

9.3 

9.4 

9.3 

9.0 

Gross  profit  according  to  the  standard 
accounting  system,  is  determined  by  de¬ 
ducting  net  cost  of  merchandise  sold 
from  net  sales.  It  is  the  amount  out  of 
which  expenses  must  be  paid  and  in 
normal  years  a  net  profit  obtained.  Net 
profit  is  the  amount  that  remains  after 
deducting  total  expense  from  gross 
profit.  If  total  expense  is  greater  than 
gross  profit,  the  result  is  a  net  loss.  The 
highest,  lowest  and  common  figures  for 
gross  profit  and  for  net  profit  or  loss  in 
the  322  firms  from  which  reports  were 
received  in  1920  were  as  follows: 


Highest —  Per  cent 

Gross  profit  .  14.2 

Net  profit  .  4.3 

Lowest — 

Gross  loss  .  3.0 

Net  loss  .  9.9 

Common — 

Gross  profit  .  8.5 

Net  loss  .  0.5 


The  common  figures  for  gross  profit 
and  net  profit  or  loss  in  the  several  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  districts  were  as  follows: 

Net  Profit 

District  Gross  Profit  or  Doss 


Boston  . 

.  ..  9.2% 

Loss  0.1% 

New  York  . 

.  .  .  7.7 

Loss  0.7 

Philadelphia  .... 

.  .  .  8.5 

Doss  1.2 

Cleveland  . 

.  ..  7.1 

Loss  0.9 

Richmond  . 

.  . .  8.5 

Loss  0.1 

Atlanta  . 

.  ..  8.6 

Loss  0.6 

Chicago  . 

.  ..  7.2 

Loss  1.2 

St.  Louis  . 

.  ..  9.0 

Loss  0.5 

Minneapolis  . 

...  9.8 

Loss  0.5 

Kansas  City  .... 

.  .  .  9.3 

Loss  0.4 

Dallas  . 

.  ..  10.4 

Loss  0.2 

San  Francisco  .  .  . 

,  ..  9.1 

Profit  0.4 

The  common  figure  for  gross  profit  for 
wholesale  grocers  located  in  cities  with 
a  population  less  than  100,000  was  8.3 
per  cent  of  net  sales  in  1920,  and  for  net 
loss  0.5  per  cent;  in  cities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  from  100,000  to  749,000,  gross 
profit  was  8.5  per  cent  and  net  loss  0.5 
per  cent;  in  the  cities  with  a  population 
of  750,000  arid  over,  the  common  figure 
for  gross  profit  was  10..2  per  cent  and 
for  net  loss  1.1  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  forty-three 
firms  from  which  complete  reports  have 
been  received  for  the  last  five  •>  > 
marked  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  indicated  as  follows: 

Gross  Profit.  Net  Profit  or  Loss 
Per  r’<mt  Per  Cent 


1916  .  13.3  Profit  3.3 

1917  .  13.5  Profit  4.2 

1918  .  11.5  Profit  2.1 

1919  .  11.5  Profit  2.2 

1920  .  8.2  Loss  0.8 


The  lowest  rate  of  stock-turn  shown 
on  the  reports  received  for  the  year  1920 
was  2.5  times,  the  highest  was  15.6  times 
and  the  common  figure  6.1  times. 

The  common  figures  for  the  rate  of 
stock-turn  in  the  Federal  Reserve  dis¬ 
tricts  were  as  follows: 


District  Stock-turn  Dist.  Stock-turn 


times 

times 

Chicago  . 

6.5 

New  York  .  . 

...  6.1 

St.  Louis  . 

6.8 

Philadelphia 

...  5.8 

Minneapolis  .  .  . 

5.3 

Cleveland  .  . 

...  6.1 

Kansas  City  .  . 

5.4 

Richmond  .  . 

...  5.8 

San  Francisco.. 

6.2 

Atlanta  .  .  .  . 

...  6.9 

Boston  . 

6.1 

Dal'as  . 

.  .  .  6.7 

The  common  figure  for  stock-turn  of 
the  wholesale  grocers  located  in  cities 
with  less  than  100,000  population  was 
6  times  in  1920,  in  cities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  from  100,000  to  749,000  it  was  6.2 
times,  it  was  also  6.2  times  in  citlea 
with  a  population  of  750,000  and  over. 

The  rate  of  stock-turn  for  the  various 
groups  of  firms  classified  according  to 
volume  of  sales  was  as  follows: 

Stock-turn 

Volume  of  Net  Sales  times. 


Less  than  $500,000  .  6.0 

$500,000-999,000  5.7 

$1,000, '000-1, 499. 000  6.3 

$1  500.000-1,999,000  6.1 

$2,000,000  and  over  .  6.5 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  stock- 
turn  with  those  published  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  bulletins  on  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  indicates  that  the  rate  of  stock- 
turn  generally  was  higher  in  1920  than 
in  previous  years  for  which  figures  have 
been  obtained,  as  follows: 

1916,  6.0  times;  1917,  5.9  times;  1918, 
5.2  times;  1919,  5.0  times;  1920,  6.3  times. 

These  figures  suggest  a  tendency  for 
the  rate  of  stock-turn  to  slacken  grad¬ 
ually  on  the  rising  market,  the  rate  ap- 
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parently  being  lowest  in  the  year  ot 
highest  prices  and  the  greatest  business 
activity.  The  marked  increase  in  the 
rate  of  stock-turn  in  1920  renects  ». 
decline  in  prices  which  resulted  in  cur¬ 
tailment  of  buying  and  unusual  efforts 
to  keep  inventories  at  a  low  point. 

Information  was  obtained  regar. 
the  number  of  salesmen  employed  by 
each  firm  in  1920.  These  figures  have 
been  used  to  determine  the  average  an¬ 
nual  sales  per  salesman.  As  in  o  .h 
instances  where  similar  tests  have  been 
made,  this  comparison  indicates  that  the 
sales  force  expense  varied  inversely 
with  the  sales  per  salesman.  The  c 
mon  figure  for  average  annual  sa.'es  per 
salesman  in  each  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  districts  was  as  follows: 

Annual  sales 


per 

District  Salesman 

Boston  .  $186  000 

New  York. .  180,000 

Philadelphia  .  175,000 

Cleve.and  .  210,000 

Richmond  .  196,000 

Atlanta  .  186,000 

Chicago  .  179,000 

S'c.  Louis  .  142,000 

Minneapolis  .  148,000 

Kansas  City  .  144,000 

Dallas  .  183,000 

San  Francisco  .  186,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio 
of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities, 
with  the  number  of  firms  in  each  ratio 
group.  This  table  indicates,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  for  ninety-seven  firms  the  cur¬ 
rent  assets  were  from  2  to  2.9  times  the 
current  liabilities.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to 
current  liabilities  on  December  31,  1920, 
generally  was  higher  than  at  the  .end  o 
the  previous  year.  Obviously,  this  sug¬ 
gests  healthy  progress  in  readjustment 
to  new  conditions  in  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  : 


All  firms 
reporting 

Firms  reportin 
in  both  years 

Ratio 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Less  than  1.0. 

.  1 

1 

0 

1.0-1. 9  . 

30 

24 

2. 0-2. 9  . 

. 97 

32 

31 

3. 0-3. 9  . 

9 

13 

4. 0-4. 9  . 

. 10 

6 

2 

5.0-5. 9  . 

. 12 

4 

2 

6.0  and  over  . 

.  .  .  .53 

7 

17 

Total  number 

of 

' 

firms  . 

. . .300 

S9 

89 

Italian  Government  Relaxes  Certain  Ex¬ 
port  Embargoes 

According  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Rome,  the 
Italian  Government  has  authorized  the 
unlimited  exportation  of  the  following 
commodities:  The  following  brands  of 
cheese:  Sicilian,  Basilicata,  Apuglian, 
Calabrian,  Caciocavalli,  and  Provoloni; 
powdered  milk;  oil  seeds  and  nuts. 

The  exportation  of  the  following  com¬ 
modities  in  limited  quantities  is  also 
authorized:  Gorgonzola  cheese  (soft), 
kidney  beans,  chickpeas,  lentils,  peas, 
vetch,  and  beans  of  last  year’s  harvest. 

The  Sardinian  customs  authorities  are 
authorized  to  permit  within  its  propor¬ 
tional  amounts  the  exportation  of  Sar¬ 
dinian  cheese  of  the  Roman  type. 


Record  Exports  of  Our 
Breadstuffs 

Largest  Total  in  History  Reached 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  Just  Ended 


The  United  States  made  its  highest 
record  in  supplying  breadstuffs  to  the 
world  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Ot 
wheat,  which  the  world  must  have,  and 
will  find  some  way  of  buying  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  other  conditions,  the  exports 
were  the  “biggest  ever,”  totaling  in 
round  terms  365,000,000  bushels,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  1,000,000  bushels  a  day  for  the 
full  year,  as  against  a  former  high  rec¬ 
ord  of  332,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  19lt>. 
Of  corn  the  export  record  of  the  year 
was  far  above  the  average  of  the  past' 
decade,  and  in  rye,  which  we  no  longer 
use  for  distillation  purposes,  and  oi 
which  the  world’s  chief  producing  areas 
in  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany  have 
been  cut  off  from  world  markets,  our 
exports  in  1921  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
earlier  year. 

The  United  States  has  surprised  It¬ 
self  and  certain  of  its  economists,  says 
a  statement  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  by  supplying  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  more  breadstuffs  than  in  any 
earlier  year,  despite  the  current  belief 
that  with  the  growth  of  our  own  con¬ 
suming  Population  the  quantityt  we 
should  be  able  to  spare  for  other  parts 
of  the  world  would  decline.  Wheat  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  including 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  total  approxi¬ 
mately  365  000,000  bushels;  corn  over 
60,000,000;  rye  nearly  50,000,000,  and  of 
rice,  of  which  we  were  until  recent 
years  very  small  producers  and  large 
importers,  the  exports  of  the  year  total 
over  400,000,000  pounds,  and  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  earlier  year  except 
1920.  Of  course  this  large  distribution 
of  wheat  by  the  United  States  has  been 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  imports  of  the  year  have  been 
larger  than  ever,  aggregating  nearly 
60,000  000  bushels  as  against  the  former 
high  record  of  about  30,000,000  bushels 
in  1918,  but  nevertheless  the  quantity 
of  genuine  United  States  wheat  passing 
to  the  outside  world  is  far  in  excess 
of  any  earlier  year,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  1920  crop  which  we  have  sent 
abroad  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  proh- 
ably  larger  than  in  any  earlier  year, 
despite  the  considerable  “carry-over" 
from  the  1919  crop. 

Europe,  of  course,  took  the  bulk  of 
this  high  record  total  of  our  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  The 
quantity  sent  to  tthe  United  Kingdom 
alone  was  slightly  more  than  100,000,000 
bushels  as  against  about  60,000,000  in 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  these 
figures  also  including  the  flour  stated  in 
terms  of  wheat.  Italy  ranked  next  to 
Great  Britain,  the  wheat  sent  to  Italy 
in  the  fiscal  year  1921  aggregating 
nearly  60,000,000  bushels  as  against  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000,000  in  the  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  year;  Germany  34,000,000 
bushels;  France,  25,000,000,  and  Belgium 
25,000  000  bushels.  Of  the  365,000,009 
bushels  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
Europe  took  slightly  more  than  300,000,- 
000  bushels,  the  remainder  going  to  Can¬ 
ada,  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands,  but  chiefly  .  in  the 


form  of  flour.  The  percentage  of  the 
wheat  exports  which  went  in  the  form 
of  flour  in  1921  is  exceptionally  low,  as 
is  usually  the  case  when  very  largo 
quantities  of  wheat  are  being  exported, 
the  proportion  of  the  total  exports 
which  our  millers  turn  into  flour  before 
its  distribution  being  smaller  in  years 
of  heavy  exportations  than  in  those  in 
which  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  ex¬ 
ported  is  small. 

While  the  price  per  bushel  at  which 
the  exports  of  1921  went  abroad  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  in  1920,  the  total  value 
flour)  were  only  220.000,000  bushels  as 
against  365,000,000  in  the  fiscal  y>cr  just 
of  our  wheat  exports  in  the  >of. r  just 
ended  far  exceeds  that  of  any  earlier 
year,  tota’ing  about  $840,000,000  (in¬ 
cluding  flour  in  terms  of  wheat)  against 
$693,000,000  in  1919,  the  former  high  rec¬ 
ord  year.  During  the  actual  operation.-) 
of  the  war  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour 
exports  never  passed  the  $400,000,000 
line  except  in  1915  when  it  stood  a\ 
$429,000,000.  The  price  at  which  Unit _'d 
States  wheat  has  been  exported  in  re¬ 
cent  years  average  95  cents  a  bushel  in 
1914;  $1.25  in  1915  and  1 9 1 6 ;  $1.99  In 

1917;  $2.37  in  1918  and  1919;  $2.50  in 

1920,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  range** 
downward  from  $2.96  per  bushel  in  July, 
1920,  to  $2.13  in  January,  1921;  $2.00  ;.er 
bushel  in  February;  $1.92  in  March; 
$1.67  in  April,  and  $1.60  in  May,  the 
latest  month  for  which  official  figur'-s  of 
price  exportation  are  available.  XV'  *at 
exports  in  the  seven  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  are  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  the  war. 


Hints  on  Protecting  Cereals  from 
Insects 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  cerea» 
manufacturers  through  damage  caused 
by  weevils  and  other  insects,  the  cereal 
division  of  the  American  Specialty  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  has  issued  a  list 
of  suggestions  for  handlers  of  cereals. 

1.  Do  not  pile  new  stock  in  front  of 
old. 

2.  As  soon  as  a  shipment  of  cereals 
is  received,  mark  the  month  received  on 
each  case — figures  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  for  May  use  the  figure  “5,” 
June,  “6,”  July,  “7,”  and  so  on.  This  will 
enable  you  to  know  whether  or  not  your 
floormen  are  piling  new  stock  in  front 
of  old. 

3.  Have  floor  clean — a  good  scrubbing 
with  soap  and  water  at  stated  intervals 
is  urged. 

4.  Sprinkle  lime  on  floor  and  in  cracks. 

5.  Clean  up  on  broken  cases — do  not 
leave  open  cases  or  packages  in  regu¬ 
lar  stock — p’ace  them  in  your  packing 
room,  which  should  at  all  times  be  kept 
clean  and  stock  examined  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals 

6.  Do  not  overstock  at  any  time,  espe¬ 
cially  not  in  the  spring  or  summer 
months. 

7.  A  good  plan  is  to  ch~ 

space  at  stated  intervals  and  not  always 
have  it  in  the  same  p  ace  Tt  H  -v»l! 

not  to  pile  the  different  cereal  together 
— a  row  of  canned  goods  in  between  is 
advisable. 

8.  We  suggest  that  once  or  twice  a 
year  your  warehouse  be  most  thorough¬ 
ly  fumigated.  This  will  not  only  clean 
up  the  cereals,  but  also  get  rid  of  mice 
and  rats. 
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Wholesale  Grocers’  Committees  Named 


President  Herscher  Appoints  Members  for  Important  Work  During  the 

Year 


President  Herscher  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  is¬ 
sued  a  pamphlet  announcing  his  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  ensuing  year  and  defin¬ 
ing  the  general  scope  of  their  work.  The 
provinces  of  the  committees  and  their 
respective  chairmen  are  as  follows: 

Pure  food  and  legislative — Enactment 
and  enforcement  of  uniform  and  effec¬ 
tive  pure  food  laws — uniformity  of  all 
commercial  laws — bills  of  lading — met¬ 
ric  system. — W.  C.  McConaughey,  chair¬ 
man,  the  Star  Grocer  Company,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W  Ya. 

Federal  trade  commission — Aid  to  the 
commission  upon  subjects  affecting  the 
food  trade. — Arjay  Davies,  chairman; 
Davies-Strauss-S'tauffer  Company,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Foreign  trade  relations — -Investiga¬ 
tion  of  export  and  import  business. — F. 
T.  Fischer,  chairman;  Fischer  Bros. 
Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Postal  service — Federal  postal  serv¬ 
ice  in  its  relation  to  business. — Oscar  B. 
McGlasson,  chairman:  McNeil  &  Higgins 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Metric  system — Promoting  plans  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  the  met¬ 
ric  system  of  weights  and  measures. — 
Arthur  P.  Williams,  chairman;  R.  C. 
Williams  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Canners’  conference — National  Can- 
ners’  Association  ,  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association.  Conference  with  can¬ 
ners  and  brokers  on  questions  of  mutual 
interest. — R.  A.  Horr,  chairman;  Stone- 
Ordean-Wells  Company,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States — Representation  at  meetings.  Co¬ 
operation  upon  subjects  affecting  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade.  Theodore  F. 
Whitmarsh,  National  Councillor;  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Leggett  &  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Economy  Conference— American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
Conference  with  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  that  food  products 
may  be  distributed  with  the  greatest 
economy  to  merchant  and  consumer. 
John  W.  Morey,  chairman;  The  Morey 
Mercantile  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

Contracts — Uniform,  clear  and  equita¬ 
ble  forms  of  contract  for  purchase  of 
commodities,  without  relation  however, 
to  prices  or  codfs.  Prevention  of  sales 
litigation.— W.  L.  Juhring,  chairman;  R. 
C.  Williams  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

Discount  for  cash — Banking  branches 
of  merchandising — Prompt  payment  of 
bills,  etc. — B.  D.  Crane,  chairman;  Rey¬ 
nolds  Davis  Grocery  Company,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

Educational — Diffusion  of  information 
to  the  public  concerning  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  wholesale  grocer.  Investi¬ 
gation  and  instruction  regarding  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  economy  services  and 
needs  of  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Bulletin.  S'tudy  of  re¬ 
tailers’  problems.  Diffusion  of  helpful 
information. — E.  F.  Brewster,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man;  Brewster,  Gordon  &  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cost  Research  and  Statistical — Prac¬ 
tical  studies  of  wholesale  grocers’  costs. 


Improved  systems  of  cost  accounting. 
Co-operation  with  cost  work  account¬ 
ing.  Co-operation  with  cost  work  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Harvard 
University.  Compilation  and  publication 
of  statistics  of  grocery  business  as  per¬ 
manent  records  for  information  and 
benefit  of  members. — GuY  W .  Rouse, 
chairman;  Worden  Grocer  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Education  of  the  Jobber — Study  of 
problems  arising  in  wholesale  grocery 
houses  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency. — O. 
J.  Moore,  chairman;  O.  J.  Moore  Grocery 
Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Containers — Better  containers,  pack¬ 
ages  of  more  convenient  size  for  trade 
and  public. — Roy  L.  Davidson,  chairman; 
M.  O’Connor  &  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Fire  Prevention — Study  of  fire  waste 
and  education  regarding  most  approved 
methods  of  prevention. — D.  C.  Shaw, 
chairman;  D._  C.  Sliaw  &  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Railroad  Service — Douglas  H,  Beth- 
ard,  chairman;  Jobst  Bethard  Company, 
Peoria,  Ill.;  J.  C.  Lester,  vice  chairman; 
Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Ways  and  Means — C  H.  Pickens, 
chairman;  Paxton  &  Gallagher  Company 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Resolutions — -Consideration  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  all  resolutions  for  action 
at  annual  or  special  meetings. — W.  C. 
McConaughey,  chairman;  The  Star  Gro¬ 
cer  Company,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Membership — Qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association.  “Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  is  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship.  In  determining  eligibility  the  term 
‘Wholesale  Grocer’  shall  be  construed  as 
being  a  person,  firm  or  corporation 
which  distributes  goods  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  but  which  does  not  sell 
goods  to  consumers.  No  syndicate  or 
combination  of  retailers  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership.”  Application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  headquarters;  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  blank  will  be  found 
the  schedule  of  dues.— B.  B.  Cushman, 
chairman;  National  Grocer  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  three  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  state. 

Arbitration. — Arbitration  system  for 
settlement  of  all  business  disputes. — 
Austin  L.  Baker,  chairman;  Eldridge, 
Baker  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Bert 
Dickens,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  D.  C.  Shaw,  D.  C.  Shaw  & 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Sayre, 
R.  C.  Williams  &  Company,  New  York 
City;  H.  A.  Marr,  The  H.  A.  Marr  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  Denver,  Colo.;  Leslie 
Lieber,  Haas-Lieber  Grocery  Company, 
S't.  Louis.  Mo.;  Jaco'b  Blumlein,  Suss- 
man,  Wormser  &  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.;  Albert  Mackie,  Albert 
Mackie  Company,  Ltd,,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  F.  T.  Fischer,  Fischer  Bros.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.;  F.  H.  Smithmeyer,  Theodore 
Poehler  Mercantile  Company,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 


1920  Food  Exports 
Make  Large  Total 

Grain,  Dairy  and  Meat  Products 
Double  that  of  Pre-War  Years 
Figured  on  Tonnage  Basis 

BY  U.  S.  BUREAU  of  Markets 
Figured  on  a  tonnage  basis,  the  exports 
of  grain,  dairy  products,  and  meat  products 
during  the  calendar  year  1920  were  double 
the  exports  of  any  pre-war  year,  while  the 
exports  of  cotton  were  below  normal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  data  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  In 
fact,  the  exports  of  cotton  in  1920  amounted 
to  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  exports 
in  any  pre-war  yeai . 

Grain,  dairy  products,  meat  products, 
and  cotton  are  selected  for  this  article,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  these  commodities  constituted 
in  value  nearly  78  per  cent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1920, 
cotton  alone  constituting  about  32  per  cent 
and  the  other  items  about  46  per  cent. 

In  relation  to  this  country’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain,  meat  products,  and  dairy 
products  the  exports  of  these  commodities 
in  pre-war  years  constituted  about  5  per 
cent,  8  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  such  total  production. 

Domestic  Markets  Control 

In  view  of  the  heavy  export  trade  during 
1920  in  the  commodities  covered  by  this 
article,  some  surprise  has  been  expressed  in 
many  quarters  at  the  steady  downward 
trend  of  their  prices.  But  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  domestic  market  conditions  are  a 
larger  factor  in  determining  prices  than  are 
exports  the  steady  drop  in  prices  which 
these  commodities  have  undergone  is  more 
easily  explained. 

As  for  the  domestic  markets  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  general  knowledge  that  the 
milling  demand  for  wheat  has  been  below 
normal  until  very  recently  while  the  home 
market  has  been  oversupplied  rather  than 
under-supplied  with  both  meat  and  dairy 
products.  Moreover,  the  purchasing  of 
American  wheat  for  export  has,  up  to  with¬ 
in  the  last  month  or  two,  been  carried  on 
largely  bj  a  few  foreign  government 
agencies. 

Naturally  this  placed  these  buyers,  and 
domestic  buyers  as  well,  in  a  very  strong 
position  in  the  markets,  and  naturally  the 
buyers  were  interested  in  making  their 
purchases  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

A  brief  analysis  has  been  prepared  com¬ 
paring  pre-war  exports  with  exports  for 
1920  and  the  past  five  months  of  1921.  Table 
1  shows  the  production  and  exports  of  the 
principal  commodities  for  the  pre-war 
period  of  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  and  for  the 
post-war  year  of  1920.  In  1920  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  in  the  United  States  was  19 
per  cent  above  the  average  pre-war  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  exports  were  about  twice 
as  large.  Wheat  showed  the  most  notable 
increase,  the  exports  for  1920  being  two  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  pre-war  ex¬ 
ports.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  Russia,  which  in  pre-war 
years  furnished  western  Europe  with  one- 
half  of  its  wheat  imports,  has  been  entirely 
out  of  the  market,  while  the  United  States 
had  a  large  carryover  from  the  previous 
crop  as  well  as  heavy  imports  from  Can- 
ade.  As  a  result  of  the  exports  for  the 
past  year,  the  United  States  reserve  is  now 
rather  low  and  with  a  normal  crop  this 
year  this  country  cannot  furnish  Europe 
with  an  amount  in  1921  equal  to  the  amount 
furnished  in  1920. 
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Exports  of  dairy  products  in  1920  showed 
a  large  increase  over  pre-war  years,  almost 
eight  times  as  much  having  been  exoprted 
in  1920  as  in  any  year  prior  to  1915.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  while 
only  about  halt  as  much  in  1920  as  for  the 
two  immediatelj  previous  years,  are  still 
50  per  cent  above  pre-war  figures.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  exports  consisted  of  pork 
and  lard.  While  exports  were  much  larger 
than  in  pre-war  years,  yet  the  supply  re¬ 
tained  for  consumption  in  this  country  was 
above  normal,  due  to  the  large  increase  in 
production  during  the  war  period.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain  in  1920  represented  an  in¬ 
cease  of  19  per  cent  over  pre-war  produc¬ 
tion,  the  production  of  milk  36  per  cent,  and 
the  production  of  meat  8  per  cent. 

Table  2  shows  exports  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1920  and  of  1921  compared  with 
the  same  months  in  pre-war  years.  The 
export  of  grain  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
American  export  trade  in  recent  months. 
Exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1921 
were  not  only  60  per  cent  greater  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1920  but  were  equal  to  a 
whole  year’s  exports  in  the  pre-war  period. 
The  exports  of  lard  also  have  been  very 
high  in  recent  months.  Exports  of  pork 
products,  however,  were  less  than  last 
year’s  although  still  practically  twice  pre¬ 
war  exports. 

Payments  Total  $2,759,573,000 

Foreign  countries  during  1920  paid  the 
United  States  for  grain,  cotton,  dairy,  and 
meat  products  about  $2,759,573,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  pre-war  average  of 
$848,338,000.  Considering  the  impoverished 
condition  of  many  European  countries  and 
the  depreciated  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  it 
Is  rather  remarkable  that  these  countries 
have  been  able  to  pay  this  large  amount  of 
money  for  food  products.  That  they  were 
able  to  do  it  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  ver>  liberal  credits  which  have  been 
extended  bj  American  exporters  and  Amer- 
products  by  Europe  was  the  lower  con- 
ican  financial  institutions. 

In  contrast  to  the  large  taking  of  food 
sumption  of  cotton  and  wool.  This  indi¬ 
cates  obviously  that  the  need  of  food  was 
more  pressing  than  the  need  for  textiles. 
This  in  turn  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  times  of  necessity  the  amount  of 
new  clothing  required  can  be  reduced  to  a 
much  greater  degree  without  discomfort 
than  can  the  amount  of  standard  food 
products. 


Condemns  Jobbers’ 

Private  Brands 

R.  J.  MacDonald,  of  Georgia 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Discusses  Them 

R.  J.  MacDonald,  secretary  of  the 
Geargia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
seems  to  have  placed  his  finger  upon 
jobbers’  private  brands  as  the  weak  link 
in  the  chain  of  food  distribution.  In  a 
bulletin  he  has  issued  to  that  effect  he 
says: 

"Is  there  any  justification  for  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  having  private  brands  of 
merchandise  ? 

“What  is  there  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  private  brands? 

“Are  they  of  any  benefit  to  the  coil* 
sumer? 

“No!  The  consumer  never  gets  better, 
and  invariably  gets  less  value  for  his 
money  when  buying  the  jobber’s  private 
brand.  Surely  no  one  can  contend  that 
the  consumer  is  ever  benefited  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  brand. 

“What  can  be  said  in  favor  of  private 
brands  for  the  retailer? 

“Again  they  are  a  detriment.  I  know 
a  retail  merchant  in  this  town  who  has 
had  the  private  brand  mania.  He  is 
practically  broke.  It  has  taken  all  his 
money  to  pay  the  wholesale  grocer  in 
New  York,  whose  private  labels  he  has 
the  ‘exclusive’  on,  and  he  has  nothing 
to  pay  his  local  jobbers  with.  Eventu¬ 
ally  this  disease  will  kill  any  retailer 
who  gets  it  bad  enough. 

“It  stands  to  reason  that  a  retail  gro¬ 
cer  cannot  compete  with  another  retail 
grocer  in  the  same  town  and  give  as 
good  value  to  th  econsumer  if  the  one 
buys  private  brands  from  some  far  away 
market  like  Chicago  or  New  York,  with 
all  the  added  expense,  and  the  other 
buys  quick  selling,  well  established  and 
well  known  brands  of  known  quality 
(something  that  is  always  a  question  in 
a  private  brand),  from  his  local  jobber. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  retailer’s 
fancied  advantage  of  having  an  exclu¬ 


sive  brand  is  only  a  means  of  deceiving 
people  about  quality,  for  there  never 
was  a  private  brand  packed  which  was 
better  than  that  of  the  manufacturer. 
When  the  retail  grocer  asks  more  for 
the  private  brand  which  he  controls 
than  his  competitor  does  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  brand,  he  is  merely  deceiving 
his  customers. 

“Turn-over  is  the  vital  element  in  the 
retail  grocer’s  business  today,  but  he 
can  never  have  turn-over  when  he  buys 
from  some  jobber  getting  ‘exclusive’ 
on  his  private  label,  for,  in  order  to  get 
this  fancied  advantage  of  exclusive 
rights,  he  has  to  buy  in  quantities 
which  are  unnecessarily  large  and  un¬ 
economic,  and  he  is  dependent  on  one 
house  for  his  source  of  supply.  It  is 
therefore  an  undoubted  fact  that  pri¬ 
vate  brands  are  detrimental  to  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer  functioning  economically  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  are 
unprofitable  to  himself  personally. 

“What  value  are  private  labels  to  the 
wholesale  grocer? 

“Taking  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
as  a  whole  they  are  at  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
advantage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
wholesale  grocers  would  get  a  much 
larger  resale  margin;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  manufacturers  would  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  their  resa  «, 
prices,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  would 
not  be  anything  like  the  cutting  of 
prices  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  if 
the  minority  of  wholesale  grocers  who, 
at  present,  try  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  by  packing  their  own 
merchandise,  who  are  desirous  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  candle  of  profit  at  both  ends, 
were  to  cease  this  unfair  practice.  Men, 
we  are  either  wholesale  grocers  or  we 
are  not.  If  we  are  wholesale  grocers  we 
are  not  manufacturers  or  packers.  If 
we  are  manufacturers  and  packers  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  the  dual  position 
of  being  both  a  packer  and  a  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  either  cease  distributing  or 
cease  complaining  that  the  manufactur¬ 
er  does  the  natural  and  only  logical 
thing  to  protect  his  interests  by  selling 
our  customers  direct,  since  we  have  be¬ 
come  his  competitor,  the  better. 

“Private  brands  are  merely  a  decep¬ 
tion.  They  are  only  a  means  to  deceive 
the  public.  They  are  frequently  a  means 
of  placing  inferior  merchandise  in  com¬ 
petition  with  superior  as  being  ‘just  as 
good,’  or  are  the  means  of  making  the 
public  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  same 
goods  packed  under  the  manufacturer’s 
label.” 


George  Livingston,  Bureau  of  Markets 
Chief,  Resigns 

George  Livingston,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  several  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  under  consideration,  but  has  not  yet 
made  a  decision  with  regard  to  them. 
Secretary  Wallace  has  asked  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  to  continue  to  assist  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  few  months  as  a  consulting 
specialist  in  marketing. 


Foreign  Trade  Opportunity 

E.  Riordan  &  Sons,  Main  street,  Clog- 
heen  County,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  wish  to 
have  wholesale  grocers  in  the  United 
States  send  them  catalogs  and  price 
lists. 


Table  1 — Exports  of  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United  States  for  1920  Compared  with 
Pre-war  Normals  (Amounts  in  thousands;  i.  e.,  oor  omitted) 

Average  1910-1914  1920  Change 

Commodity  Exports  Exports  from 

Production  Amount  Per  Cent  Production  Amount  Per  Cent  Pre-war 


Wheat  . 

728,225 

1  128,158 

17.6 

787,128 

307,623 

39.1 

+ 

179,465 

Corn  . 

.  2,723,457 

1  40,835 

1.5 

3,232,367 

21,230 

.7 

19,605 

Oats  . 

.  1,157.961 

1  16,320 

1.4 

1,526,055 

16,311 

1.1 

— 

9 

Barley  . 

186.208 

1  10.201 

5.5 

202,024 

17,854 

8.8 

+ 

7,653 

Rye  . 

37,568 

1  2,155 

5.7 

69,318 

59,253 

85.5 

+ 

57,098 

Rice  2  . 

24,378 

423 

1.7 

53,710 

6,436 

12.0 

+ 

6,013 

Buckwheat  . . . 

17,022 

52 

.3 

13,789 

300 

2.2 

+ 

248 

Total  grains  . . 
Dairy  products 

. .  .lbs. 
in 

.  .247,111,750 

11,137,069 

4.5 

294,591,134 

24,750,408 

8.4 

-f  13,613,339 

terms  of  milk. lbs. 
Meats  and  meat 

.  ’66,000,000 

185,641 

.3 

90,000,000 

1,557,853 

1.7 

+ 

1,372,212 

products  .... 

.  14,857,800 

1,230,867 

8.3 

16,051,000 

1,879,679 

11.7 

+ 

649 

Lark  1  . 

.  1,613,800 

514,408 

31.9 

1,936,000 

635,488 

32.8 

+ 

121,080 

Pork  5  . 

7,060,200 

398.974 

5.7 

8,470,000 

900,739 

10.6 

501,765 

Cotton  500-lb. 

bales . 

14,259 

8,579 

60.2 

13,366 

6,359 

47.6 

2,220 

Tncluding  flour 

and  meal 

exprese  in 

terms 

of  grain 

equivalent. 

2In  terms  of  cleaned  rice. 

’Estimated  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  for  1909. 
‘Includes  neutral  lard. 

“Pork — corned,  fresh  and  pickled — bacon,  hams  and  shoulders. 
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Fred  Mason  and  W.  H.  Lipe  Vice- 
Presidents  of  Sugar  Company 

Earl  D.  Babst,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New 
York,  announced  recently  that  in  view 
of  the  broadening  activities  of  the  com¬ 
pany  it  had  become  desirable  to  increase 
the  number  of  executive  officers  of  the 
company  and,  accordingly,  the  board  ot 
directors  elected  as  vice-presidents  Fred 
Mason,  president  of  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit  Company,  and  Walter  H.  Lipe, 
for  many  years  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Beechnut  Packing 
Company, 

Fred  Mason  nas  been  a  grocer  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  grocers  all  his  life  and 
has  for  years  past  been  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  trade.  As  a  boy  of 
eight  he  drove  a  retail  grocer’s  delivery 
wagon,  then  became  a  retail  grocer,  a 
jobbers’  salesman,  a  flour  salesman  and 
finally  secretary  of  retail  grocery  as¬ 
sociations.  He  was  at  one  time  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Paul  retailers,  then 
State  secretary  of  Minnesota  retailers, 
and  finally  secretary  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers’  Association,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  made  an  enviable  record  for  or¬ 
ganization  work.  In  1907  he  resigned 
from  secretarial  work  and  became  spe¬ 
cial  representative  and  later  assistant 
salesmanager  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company.  In  1910  he  became  general 
salesmanager  of  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company  of  Niagara  Falls  and  later 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company.  His  accomplishments  with 
that  concern  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  recounting. 

Mr.  Lipe  is  almost  as  well  known  as 
Mr.  Mason,  though  his  field  of  activity 
in  food  trade  circles  has  been  less  di¬ 
versified.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  started  the  Beechnut  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  little  up-State  New  York 
town  and  made  it  a  concern  of  interna¬ 
tional  repute.  He  has  always  been  its 
general  manager  and  in  charge  of  its 
trade  contact  till  a  few  months  ago 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  at  a 
highly  advantageous  figure  and  retired 
temporarily  from  active  business.  Like 
Mr.  Mason,  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
grocery  trade  in  a  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  way,  its  problems  and  intricacies, 
and  will  be  a  strong  power  in  adding 
popularity  to  the  sugar  company’s  dis¬ 
tributive  relations. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  both  men 
have  long  been  predominant  figures  in 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Mr.  Mason  being  at  present 
president  of  the  association  and  Mr.  Lipe 
having  served  as  president  several 
terms  a  few  years  ago  and  still  being 
active  in  its  management.  Both  men 
have  always  been  firm  friends  of  sell¬ 
ing  through  “legitimate  channels”  and 
many  in  the  food  trades  regard  their 
selection  as  significant  for  that  reason. 


Decline  in  Value  of  Meat  Exports 

Official  figures  recently  published  by 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
indicate  that  exports  of  meat  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  were  only  a  fifth 
smaller  in  quantity  than  during  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  but  the  value  was  less 
by  almost  one-half. 

The  statement  says: 

“Total  exports  of  meat  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
amounted  to  1,667,050,642  pounds,  worth 


$314,649,660,  as  compared  with  2,Oo»,- 
995,889  pounds,  worth  $584,879,166  for 
the  same  period  in  1920.  This  decline  in 
value  of  nearly  $300,000,000  reflects 
graphically  the  decline  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  wholesale  meat  prices  during 
the  last  year. 

“Exports  for  the  month  of  June,  1921, 
as  compared  with  June  last  year  shrunk 
only  12  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  the 
value  declined  more  than  a  half. 

“Although  the  United  States  imports 
small  quantities  of  meat  products  from 
other  countries,  they  are  relatively  un¬ 
important,  since  this  is  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  meat  producing  country  in  the  world 
Import  figures  for  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  June  30  are  not  available, 
but  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920 
totaled  onl>  160,000,000  pounds,  appar¬ 
ently  a  large  amount  numerically,  but 
actually  less  than  nine-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  meat 
produced  in  this  country  last  year  (17,- 
987,000,000  pounds)  or  only  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  for  each  inhabitant.” 


Canadian  Sanitary  Can  Company 
Organizes 

The  Canadian  Sanitary  Can  Company. 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  organization  and  will  be  in 
operation  within  the  next  few  months 
manufacturing  sanitary  solderless,  seal¬ 
ed  food  or  packers’  cans,  nonleakable 
friction-top  paint  cans,  oil,  cocoa  and 
various  other  styles  of  tin '  and  metal 
cans  or  containers. 

They  will  occupy  approximately  20,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  will 
install  the  latest  automatic  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Canadian 
Sanitary  Can  Company,  Limited,  is  $400,- 
000.  The  officers  are:  James  Dixon,  pres¬ 
ident;  Hry.  S.  Gooderham,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Geo.  H.  Babcock,  managing  direc¬ 
tor;  B.  N.  Barrett,  secretary-treasurer; 
directors  W.  H.  Millman,  W.  M.  Turn- 
ley,  J.  Gault  Kingsmill. 


Wichita  to  Have  Dehydrating  Plant 

The  business  men  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
have  organized  a  company  known  as  the 
Wichita  Dehydrated  Products  Company 
and  have  named  J.  H.  Elem,  president; 
S.  M.  Sholl,  vice  president  and  secretary; 
R.  M,  Mackey,  treasurer;  and  Thomas  C. 
Naylor,  fiscal  agent.  A  plant  is  now 
being  constructed,  designed  to  handle 
fifty  tons  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
per  day,  with  the  drying  tunnel  built 
in  accordance  with  the  patent  issued 
to  Hammond.  It  is  proposed  to  operate 
this  season  principally  of  the  drying  of 
pumpkins  for  pumpkin  flour. 


Minnesota  Canneries  Suspend 

As  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  cans,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  some¬ 
thing  like  3,000,000  cans  of  corn  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  thirty  canneries  in  Minnesota  will 
not  operate  this  year. 

Chris  Heen,  commissioner  of  the  state 
dairy  and  food  department  declared  that 
as  tin  and  steel  had  gone  up  in  price  a 
year  ago  and  had  not  yet  come  down 
and  canning  was  still  one  of  the  infant 
industries  of  Minnesota  they  were  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  combat  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  transportation  and  stock 
surplus  of  commodities. 


American  Canned  Fruits  Prove 
Popular  in  Scandinavia 

A  survey  of  the  dried  and  canned 
fruit  business  in  Scandinavian  countries 
finds  American  canned  and  dried  fruits 
easily  in  first  place  and  enjoying  con¬ 
tinued  popularity,  reports  the  American 
agricultural  trade  commissioner  at  Lon¬ 
don.  There  is  practically  no  complaint 
against  the  quality  of  American  canned 
goods,  most  of  which  is  sold  by  agents, 
but  prices  are  considered  too  high. 

The  Danish  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  both  dried  and  canned  peaches, 
pears,  apricots  and  plums.  Dried  fruits 
meet  with  especially  good  demand  in 
Denmark,  notably  prunes  and  apricots 
from  California  and  half  pears  and 
evaporated  ring  apples  from  New  York 
and  California. 

The  Norwegian  market  for  dried  and 
canned  goods  is  also  very  good.  Fruit 
is  scarce  in  Norway,  and  dried  fruits 
are  especially  popular.  Outside  of  the 
large  cities,  however,  the  Norwegian 
population  does  not  draw  heavily  on  the 
United  States  for  fancy  canned  fruits, 
although  considerable  quantities  ot 
dried  fruits  are  taken. 

The  market  for  American  canned  and 
dried  fruit  is  temporarily  cut  off  in 
Sweden.  Some  time  ago  speculators 
flooded  the  country  with  both  dried  and 
canned  fruits  which  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  Finland.  The  Finnish  mar¬ 
kets,  however,  did  not  materialize,  ana 
as  a  result  Sweden  is  flooded  with  dried 
and  canned  fruit  in  good  condition,  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  than  cost.  This  oversupply, 
however,  has  resulted  in  the  extensive 
introduction  of  American  dried  and 
canned  goods  to  the  Swedish  laborers, 
and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
supply  on  hand  will  be  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Scandinavian  countries  have  but  one 
objection  to  American  fruit  and  that  is 
that  the  price  is  too  high.  South  Afri¬ 
can  fruit  is  selling  considerably  under 
American  prices.  Although  the  South 
African  fruit  is  recognized  as  inferior 
to  the  American,  the  former  is  being 
improved  in  regard  to  both  the  grade 
and  quality  of  pack. 

American  exporters  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  three  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  are  each  separate  and  distinct  and 
with  rival  commercial  ambitions.  Tr'-  ’ 
country  desires  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  and  not  only  wishes  to 
deal  directly  with  this  country,  but 
wishes  also  to  have  the  goods  delivered 
direct  to  its  own  ports  and,  if  possible, 
in  its  own  ships.  More  success  will  be 
attained  if  all  quotations  are  made  c.  i. 
f.  Scandinavian  ports  instead  of  c.  i.  f. 
New  York. 

In  the  matter  of  packing  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  the  boxes  be  wired  or 
iron  strapped.  This  prevents  breakage 
and  pilferage.  The  metric  system  of 
weights  should  be  used  as  this  conforms 
to  the  customs  of  Scandinavian  countries 
and  eliminates  confusion. 


Bureaus  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates 
Combine 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  have 
been  consolidated.  Leon  M.  Estabrook, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Estimates  Bureau, 
and  now  associate  chief  of  the  markets 
sections,  will  supervise  both. 
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Canadian  Fishery  Statistics  for 
1920 

Figures  from  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on 
the  value  of  the  catch  of  the  fisheries 
of  Canada  in  1920  are  at  hand,  and  in¬ 
dicate  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  $7,187,262.  The  total  value  of 
the  1920  catch  is  listed  as  $49,321,217. 
Of  this  total,  British  Columbia  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  $22,329,161,  Nova  Scotia  with 
$12,742,659,  New  Brunswick  with  $4,423,- 
745,  Ontario  with  $3,410,75(7,  Quebec  with 
$2,591,982,  Prince  Edward  Island  with 
$1,714,663,  Manitoba  with  $1,249,607,  Al¬ 
berta  with  $529,078,  Saskatchewan  with 
$296,472,  and  Yukon  with  $33,100. 

The  share  contributed  to  the  year's 
totals  by  the  chief  commercial  fishes 
were: 


Kind  of  fish 

salmon  . 

Lobsters  . 

Cod  . . 

Halibut  . 

Herring  . 

Whitefish  .  .  .  . 
Haddock  . .  . .  , 
Mackerel 

Trout  . 

sardines  . 

Smelts  . 

Pickerel  . 

Pilchards 


Value 

$15,595,970 

7,152,455 

6,270,171 

4,535,188 

3,337,738 

1,992,107 

1,522,680 

1,126,703 

858,042 

860,268 

789,361 

682,277 

540,265 


Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  commercial  fish  are  in¬ 
cluded  in.  the  report.  During  the  year 
1,284,729  hundredweight  of  salmon  were 
caught.  From  this  catch  1,188,599  cases 
of  canned  salmon  were  obtained.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  219,571  hundredweight  were  used 
fresh,  33  645  hundredweight  were  dry 
salted,  8,924  cases  were  mild  cured,  2,667 
hundredweight  were  smoked,  and  528 
hundredweight  were  pickled.  Of  the  to¬ 
tal  lobster  catch  of  399,985  hundred¬ 
weight  only  69,000  hundredweight  were 
sold  in  shell  and  163,299  cases  were 
canned.  The  sardine  catch  of  196,649 
barrels  produced  129,925  cases  of  canned 
sardines,  in  addition  to  164,100  barrels 
which  were  sold  fresh  and  salted.  The 
cod  catch  of  1,982,706  hundredweight 
was  disposed  of  as  follows:  Used  fresh, 
118,755  hundredweight:  green  salted, 
167,840  hundredweight:  smoked  fillets, 
38,055  hundredweight:  dried,  444,776 
hundredweight;  boneless,  25,547  hun¬ 
dredweight;  canned,  3,481  cases;  cod  roe, 
40  hundredweight;  codliver  oil,  11,040 
gallons.  The  herring  catch,  which 
amounted  to  2,056.681  hundredweight 
were  sold,  as  follows:  Fresh,  206,381 
hundredweight;  boneless,  611  hundred¬ 
weight;  canned,  33,769  cases;  smoked, 
148.304  hundredweight;  dry  salted,  512,- 
168  hundredweight;  pickled,  52,765  bar¬ 
rels;  used  as  bait,  182,675  barrels;  fer¬ 
tilizer,  73,729  barrels. 


Ask  Protection  for  Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Hawaiian  pineapple  canners  will  ask 
Congress  to  afford  them  greater  protec¬ 
tion  on  canned  pineapple.  The  Fordney 
bill  proposes  to  establish  a  duty  of%  of 
1  cent  each  on  fresh  pineapples  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  “pineapples  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved  in  any  manner.”  The 
Hawaiians  want  still  further  protection 
and  will  urge  a  duty  of  35  to  40  per  cent 
upon  Congress  with  Hawaii  specified  as 
strictly  American  territory. 


Wyoming  Dairy  Department  Fights  for 
Clean  Milk 

Due  to  an  enactment  of  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  E.  E.  Davis,  of 
Lovell,  Wyoming  has  been  appointed 
State  Dairy  Inspector  in  the  Dairy  Food 
and  Oil  Department. 

Recently  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Colvin,  the 
Deputy  Food  Commission  and  Mr.  C. 
Stanley  Greenbaum,  Dairy  Food  and  Oil 
Commissioner,  conducted  a  series  of 
sediment  tests  and  prosecutions,  in  the 
Star  Valley  Section  of  Wyoming.  In  an 
attempt  to  educate  the  people  there  to 
produce  zlean  milk  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  few  prosecutions  to  bring 
the  matter  home  to  them  more  forcibly. 
There  were  sixteen  prosecutions,  all  of 
the  defendants  pleading  guilty. 

In  the  fall  the  Department  will  under¬ 
take  to  put  on  a  Dairy  Exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair,  the  first  time  such  a  thing 
was  ever  attempted  by  the  Dairy  Food 
and  Oil  Department. 


Establish  New  Macaroni  Brand 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  jobbers  asked 
to  take  up  another  standard  brand  of 
macaroni  have  declared  the  market  full 
to  overflowing,  the  Homac  Corporation 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y._,  has  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  those  same  jobbers  to  accept 
another  macaroni. 

This  was  accomplished  by  giving  it  a 
new  form,  a  pleasing  shape  something 
like  that  of  a  conch  shell,  only  small, 
so  that  two  or  three  at  a  time  can  be 
popped  into  the  mouth;  by  giving  it  a 
new  flavor  and  a  new  name,  ‘‘Ronettes," 
a  new  product  has  been  made  out  of  an 
old  one.  By  putting  it  up  in  an  appe¬ 
tizing  package  and  by  advertising. 

The  newspaper  advertising-  is  effec¬ 
tively  illustrated  with  smiling  faces  and 
Ronettes  served  in  the  casserole.  The 
slogan  is  “That  Tempting  Macaroni,” 
and  Ronettes  are  described  as  a  new 
food,  in  odd  and  dainty  form,  rich  m 
vital  nourishment,  tempting  to  the  most 
jaded  appetite. 


Potato  Crop  Over  50,000,000  Bushels  Less 
Thau  Last  Year 

Potato  production  for  the  United 
States  as  forecasted  July  1  is  376,997,000 
bushels,  compared  with  the  December 
estimate  of  last  year’s  crop  at  430.458,- 
000.  Forecasts  for  leading  states  in¬ 
clude  Maine,  23,794.000  bushels;  New 
York,  33,566  000;  Minnesota,  31,853,000; 
Wisconsin,  30,929,000;  Michigan,  28,502,- 
000;  Pennsylvania,  24,806.b(’0;  Colorado, 
11,985,000;  California,  13,540,000;  Idaho, 
9,505,000;  North  Dakota,  9,101.000;  South 
Dakota,  6,772,000;  Nebraska,  7.031,000'; 
New  Jersey,  7.698,000;  Virginia,  11,087.- 
000;  Kentucky,  4,481,000. 

Selling  Baisins  on  New  Plan 

Sun-Maid  Seedless  Raisins  are  being 
widely  advertised  as  “The  Between-Meal 
Raisins — the  Cure  for  3  o’clock  Fatigue,” 
by  the  California '  Associated  Raisin  Co., 
with  a  membership  of  13,000  growers. 
Distribution  of  1%-oz.  packages  to  re¬ 
tail  at  five  cents  is  being  affected 
through  many  channels  other  than  the 
grocery — drug  stores,  confectioneries, 
cigar  stores,  etc.,  being  utilized.  The 
claim  is  made  that  each  package  con¬ 
tains  146  calories  of  nutriment. 

Hans  V.  Bardeleben,  Grosse  Barlinge, 
Hanover,  Germany,  is  interested  in  im¬ 
porting  American  meats,  preserves  and 
other  foods  for  victualing  ships. 


Experts  Advise  Better  Packing  for 
American  Fruit  Exports 

Marketing  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  say 
that  there  is  real  cause  for  complaint 
over  the  frailty  of  packages  used  in  ship¬ 
ping  Amerian  fruits  to  other  ountries. 
Claim  is  made  that  compared  with  the 
results  secured  by  other  countries  in 
export  trade,  American  shippers  have 
much  to  learn  in  packing  fruits  for 
foreign  shipment.  Australian  apples  re¬ 
quire  about  two  months  in  transit  to 
England,  but  the  fruit  generally  arrives 
in  good  shape  with  little  or  no  break¬ 
age  or  decay.  The  same  is  true  of  South 
African  oranges.  Even  such  tender 
fruits  as  apricots  and  peaches  are 
brought  to  England  from  South  Africa, 
not  only  sound,  but  free  even  from  the 
little  dents  and  marks  which  the  Amer 
ican  shipper  has  come  to  accept  as  in¬ 
evitable.  Belgian  hothouse  grapes  ar¬ 
rive  in  England  with  every  berry  per¬ 
fect  and  the  bloom  almost  untouched. 

Barrels  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
as  containers  for  apples  in  export  ship¬ 
ment,  say  the  bureau’s  specialists,  and 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  experiment 
rather  extensively  with  third  and  half¬ 
barrels  or  with  some  form  of  box  or 
crate  as  a  possible  and  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  barrel  in  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  any  event,  there  is  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  using  barrels  on  which  some 
of  the  hoops  are  not  fastened,  or  in 
which  nails  protrude  td  puncture  and 
ruin  the  fruit. 

The  bureau’s  experts  state  that  the 
practice  of  wiring  export  apple  and  pear 
boxes  has  done  much  to  cut  down  exces¬ 
sive  breakage  in  transit. 


Houston  to  Have  Big  Sugar  Refinery 

A  sugar  refinery  costing  approximate¬ 
ly  $1,250,000,  with  a  capacity  of  600,000 
to  100,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  day  and 
with  a  payroll  of  $1,000  a  day  is  to  be 
established  in  Houston,  Texas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  J,  Doyle,  industrial  land  and 
tax  commissioner  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines  and  the  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal 
Company. 

Details  of  the  establishment  are  prac¬ 
tically  completed  and  W.  M.  Bancroft 
of  the  firm  of  Sugar  Mill  Machinery 
Manufacturers,  representing  a  number 
of  his  associates,  has  purchased  the  old 
Union  Stock  Yards,  located  near  the 
property  of  the  Southern  Motors  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association,  Ltd.,  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  Englewood  yards  and 
the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company  Refinery, 
for  a  site  on  which  to  erect  the  sugar 
refinery,  which  will  occupy  20  acres  of 
the  60-acre  tract. 


Turkey  Places  Duty  on  Foodstuffs 

Flour,  cereals  and  other  foodstuffs 
have  been  removed  from  the  list  of 
commodities  imported  free  of  duty  in 
Turkey,  by  imperial  decree.  Effective 
July  1,  1921,  wheat  flour,  regardless  of 
quantity,  will  be  subject  to  a  specific 
duty  of  95  piasters  per  100  kilos,  with  a 
duty  of  30  piasters  per  100  kilo  on  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  (The  normal  value  of 
the  piaster  is  $0,044;  100  kilos,  220.46 
pounds.)  The  duties  on  other  foodstuffs 
which  were  removed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  armistice  have  been  restored. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS  ON  FOOD  SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  following  books  may  be  ordered  from  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  : 


Principles  of  Nutrition — W.  H.  Jordan,  Director 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Aims  to  show  the  adjustment  of  reliable  facts 
to  a  rational  system  of  nutrition  without  insist¬ 
ing  upon  adherence  to  technical  details  that  are 
not  feasible  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  family  dietary.  The  treatment  is  practical 
as  well  as  scientific.  $2.50 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition — E.  V.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

An  authoritative  new  book  that  demonstrates 
beyond  argument  the  great  value  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  the  human  dietary,  and  shows 
how  these  are  to  be  employed  in  promoting 
growth,  health  and  vigor.  $2.50 

Feeding  the  Family— Sm.  W.  Rose,  Ph.D.,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Nu¬ 
trition  of  the  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University. 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  account  in  simple 
everyday  terms  of  the  ways  in  which  modern 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  may  be 
applied  in  ordinary  life.  The  food  needs  of  the 
typical  family  groups,  men,  women,  infants, 
children  of  various  ages,  are  discussed  in  sep¬ 
arate  chapters,  and  many  concrete  illustrations 
in  the  form  of  food  plans  and  dietaries  are  in¬ 
cluded.  $2.40 

A  Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics — M.  S. 
Rose,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

A  series  of  definite  exercises  for  laboratory 
work  in  dietetics,  accompanied  by  problems  and 
explanations  of  calculations.  There  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  reference  tables,  giving  food 
values  for  use  in  laboratory  calculations  which 
are  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  $1.60 

Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition— H.  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Presents  the  principles  of  the  chemistry  of 
food  and  nutrition  with  special  reference  to  the 
food  requirements  of  map,  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  underlie  our  judgment  of  the 
nutritive  values  of  food.  $2.40 

The  Book  of  Ice-Cream— W.  W.  Fisk,  Assistant 
_Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University. 

The  principles  of  ice-cream  making  and  hand¬ 
ling  are  discussed  in  this  book  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student  and  manufacturer  of  ice-cream. 
Discusses  the  materials  used,  machinery  used, 
chemistry,  marketing,  management,  etc.  $3.25 
Management  of  Dairy  Plants — M.  Mortensen, 
Professor  of  Dairying  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Considers  the  Form  of  Organization  of  the 
Dairy;  Creamery  Construction;  the  Composition 
of  Butter  and  Overrun;  Cost  of  Manufacturing 
Butter;  Profits  Obtained,  from  the  Manufacture 
of  Ice  Cream;  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products; 
Office  Records;  Cost  of  Marketing  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts;  Preparing  the  Butter  for  Markets;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dairy  Products;  Business  Correspond¬ 
ence;  Credits  and  Collections;  Bookkeeping. 

$2.40 

The  Modern  Milk  Problem — J.  S.  MacNutt. 

Practical  information  as  to  the  control  of  the 
milk  supply,  together  with  the  various  means 
and  needs  for  sanitary  supervision  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  in  the  field.  Grading  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  of  large  and  small  communities  is  given 
special  attention.  $2.00 

A  Manual  of  Milk  Products — W.  A.  Stocking, 
Jr.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  Cornell 
University. 

This  “manual”  has  been  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  together  the  work  of  the  best 
authors  on  the  entire  subject  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Chapters  on  the  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  The  Factors  Which  Influence  Its 
Composition,  Physical  Properties  of  Milk,  The 
Various  Tests  Used  in  the  Study  of  Milk,  Butter 
Making,  The  Cream  Supply,  Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm,  Cheese  Making,  and  The  Bacteriology 
of  Dairy  Products.  $3.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products— H.  H.  Wing,  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  of  Cornell. 

A  scientific  but  non-technical  discussion  of 
the  secretion,  composition,  production  and  test¬ 
ing  of  milk,  the  ferments  of  milk  and  their 
control,  determination  of  bacteria  in  milk,  mar¬ 
ket  and  certified  milk,  separation  and  refining 


of  cream,  manufacture  and  marketing  of  butter 
and  cream,  etc.  $2.50 

The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca — J.  C.  Folger,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Association; 
and  Thomson,  S.  M.,  formerly  Fruit  Crop 
Specialist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  selection  and  care  of  orchards,  particular¬ 
ly  large  commercial  crops;  extensive  treatment 
of  handling,  storing  and  marketing  crops.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  with  their  marketable  quali¬ 
ties,  time  of  ripening,  uses,  etc.  By-products 
also  discussed.  $3.50 

Food  Products— H.  C.  Sherman. 

The  first  and  second  chapters  deal  with  the 
principal  constituents  and  functions  of  foods  and 
with  food  legislation;  then  follow  chapters  on 
milk,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products;  eggs, 
meats  and  meat  products;  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts;  edible  fats  and  oils;  sugars,  molasses, 
syrups  and  confectionery;  and  food  adjuncts. 

$2.75 

Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life — Harry 
Snyder,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Discusses  the  composition  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  the  chemistry  of  the  plant  and  its 
food  and  its  growth,  the  chemistry  of  human 
foods  and  animal  nutrition,  the  digestibility 
and  value  of  foods.  $2.25 

The  Book  of  Cheese — Thom  and  Fisk,  Investi¬ 
gator  of  Cheese  and  formerly  of  Conn.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  Fisk,  Assistant  Professor 
Dairy  Industry  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

Intended  as  a  guide  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  processes  of  making  and  handling  a  series 
of  important  varieties  of  cheese.  The  kinds  here 
considered  are  those  made  commercially  in 
America,  or  so  widely  met  in  the  trade  that 
some  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  cheese  to  milk  and  to  its  production 
and  composition  has  been  presented  in  so  far  as 
required  for  this  purpose.  The  principles  and 
practices  underlying  all  cheese-making  have 
been  brought  together  into  a  chapter  on  curd¬ 
making.  $2.40 

The  Food  Problem  —  Kellog-Taylor,  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  and 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Stanford  University  of  California; 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
and  Exports  Administration  Board,  and 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Part  I  of  this  book  deals  with  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  European  Countries,  and 
the  United  States;  part  two  the  technology  of 
food  use.  $2.00 

Human  Foods  and  Their  Nutritive  Value— Harry 
Snyder. 

Presents  in  concise  form  the  composition  and 
physical  properties  of  foods,  and  discusses  some 
of  the  main  factors  which  effect  their  nutritive 
value.  Prominence  is  given  to  those  foods  that 
are  most  extensively  used  in  the  dietary,  and 
to  some  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  changes  affecting  digestibility  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  which  take  place  during  their  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  table.  $2.00 

Dietetics  for  High  School — Florence  Willard, 
B.  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science,  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City;  and  Lucy  Gilett, 
M.A.,  Director  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  in  a  man¬ 
ner  adapted  to  high  school  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  feeding  of  the 
family  with  a  special  emphasis  on  relative  val¬ 
ues  of  different  foods,  economy  in  buying,  and 
the  importance  of  good  food  habits.  $1.48 

A  Textbook  of  Domestic  Science — M.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Jesup 
W.  Scott  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A  practical  textbook  and  guide  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  suitable  for  use  in  the  school  library  or  in 
the  home  kitchen.  Food  classification,  the  hy- 
genic  and  dietary  value  of  various  food,  the 
chemistry  of  foods  and  of  food  preparation,  are 
treated  adequately  and  with  careful  correlation. 

$1.40 


A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and  Cookery — E. 

B.  Matteson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
in  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and 
Ethel  M.  Newlands,  Director  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  Buffalo  Technical  High  School. 

A  textbook  that  approaches  the  study  of  cook¬ 
ery  through  experimental  work  upon  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  physical,  bacteriological  and  biological 
properties  of  foods.  A  soundly  scientific  and 
thoroughly  practical  book  and  one  that  will 
serve  either  as  a  text  for  an  independent  course 
in  cookery  or  as  a  laboratory  manual  for  the 
general  course  in  foods.  $2.00 

The  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Question— John 
Spargo. 

Deals  specifically  with  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  clean  milk.  $2.50 

The  Book  of  Butter — S.  E.  Guthrie,  Professor 
of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  New  Yojk  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Contains  chapters  on  the  History,  Composition 
and  Food  Value  of  Butter;  Cleanliness;  Care  of 
Milk  and  Cream;  Cream  Separation;  Grading 
Milk  and  Cream,  and  Neutralizing  Acidity; 
Pasteurization;  Cream  Ripening,  From  Churn 
to  Package;  Flavors  of  Butter;  Storage  of  But¬ 
ter;  Marketing;  Whey  Butter;  Renovated  and 
Ladled  Butter;  Morgarine;  Definition  of  Terms; 
Testing.  $2.10 

Nutrition  of  a  Household— E.  T.  and  L.  B.  Brew¬ 
ster. 

A  practical  help  in  selecting  agreeable  and 
nutritious  foods,  without  extravagance.  Tabu¬ 
lates  ordinary  food  stuffs  to  show  their  relative 
amounts  of  nutritive  value.  $2.00 

Food  Values — Practical  Tables  for  use  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  and  public  institutions.  By 
Edwin  A.  Locke,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Locke  has  collected  from  many  sources 
exact  information  regarding  the  composition  of 
all  common  foods,  and  has  arranged  it  in  such 
easily  referred  to  style  as  to  be  readily  applied 
to  regulation  of  diets.  Cooked,  rather  than  raw 
foods,  are  used  for  food  values.  Actual  weigh¬ 
ing  is  unnecessary.  $2.00 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics— By  Winfield  S.  Hall, 
M.  D. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  foods  essential  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  human  body,  with  special 
reference  to  the  diet  indicated  in  disease.  The 
foods  needed  by  the  body  are  discussed,  classi¬ 
fied  and  their  preparation  indicated;  the  use  of 
foods  in  the  body  is  taken  up,  as  well  as  infant 
feeding  and  diet  in  health  and  disease.  Valu¬ 
able  tables  included.  $3.00 

Practical  Dietetics — With  Special  Reference  to 
Diet  in  Disease.  By  W.  Gilman  Thompson, 
M.  D. 

The  accepted  method  of  dieting  for  each  con¬ 
dition  of  disease  amenable  to  dietetic  influence 
will  be  found  in  this  work.  The  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  each  case  are  discussed,  with 
brief  tables  and  summaries  of  dietetic  direc¬ 
tions  appended.  Representative  hospital  and 
Government  institution  dietaries  are  examined; 
diets  according  to  age,  occupation,  weight  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing,  etc.,  are  included.  Full 
index  and  cross  references.  Illustrated.  $8.00 
The  Economy  of  Food— By  J.  Allan  Murray.  _ 

A  popular  treatise  on  nutrition,  food  and  diet, 
written  for  students  of  domestic  economy,  cooks, 
dietitions,  housekeepers  and  institution  mana¬ 
gers.  The  science  of  the  chemical  analysis  of 
proteins  and  carbohydrates  is  presented  in  prac¬ 
tical,  easily  understood  fashion  $2.00 

The  World’s  Food  Resources  —  By  J.  Russell 

Smith,  recently  consulting  expert  for  the  War 

Trade  Board,  author  of  “Commercial  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Geography.” 

“The  World’s  Food  Resources”  discusses  such 
questions  as  the  future  of  man’s  meat  supply, 
the  means  of  increasing  grain  crops,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  great  untouched  regions  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  new  plants  to  yield  men  food,  the 
conditions  of  successful  dairy  farming,  poultry 
raising,  stock  farming,  fruit  culture,  and  mar- 
ket  gardening.  It  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
history  and  distribution  of  the  main  sources  of 
food. 

Home  Canning,  Drying  and  Preserving  is  .•» 

manual  of  food  conservation  by  A.  Louise  An¬ 
drea,  teacher  and  lecturer  on  Home  Economics, 
etc.  It  is  clearly  written  and  practical,  and  any 
woman  can  master  the  art  of  canning,  drying 
and  preserving  food  without  further  help.  $1.50 


Send  Check,  money  order  or  stamps  tor  the  amount  indicated  and  book  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Address 
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Jobbers  Oppose  Cold  Storage  Bill 

The  members:  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  have  come  out 
strongly  against  the  Haugen  cold  stor¬ 
age  bill  and  will  fight  the  measure  when 
it  comes  before  the  house.  Their  par¬ 
ticular  opposition  centers  on  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  showing  dates  of  entry  and 
withdrawal  of  food  products  together 
with  names  and  locations  of  all  cold 
storage  warehouses  for  goods  which  art 
not  considered  perishable  and  subject  to 
cold  storage  regulation.  They  will  ask 
that  the  bill  be  restricted  to  the  usual 
“fresh”  products  covered  by  uniform 
cold  storage  legislation. 

Under  the  Haugen  bill  the  term  •"food'' 
is  defined  to  mean  in  addition  to  the 
usual  so-called  “fresh  products'’  regu 
lated  in  the  cold  storage  laws  of  a  num- 
bei  of  States,  cooked,  prepared  or  cured 
meat,  poultry,  game,  fish,  fish  products, 
shellfish,  oysters  and  clams;  lard,  lard 
substitutes,  butter  substitutes,  cheese, 
oils  for  food  purposes  and  milk,  whether 
evaporated,  dried,  condensed  or  pow¬ 
dered. 

After  thirty  days’  storage  in  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  the  foods  enumerated 
above,  in  addition  to  the  other  foods 
gverned  by  the  bill,  would  be  required 
to  be  marked  (a)  with  the  words  “Cold 
Storage”;  (b)  with  all  the  dates  when 
put  in  and  taken  out  of  cold  storage, 
and  (c)  with  the  names  and  locations  of 
all  the  cold  storage  warehouses  in  which 
stored. 

Under  the  bill’s  provision  against 
hoarding  it  would  be  unlawful  to  ship 
in  interstate  comerce,  deliver  for  ship¬ 
ment  or  sell  an  article  of  food  which 
had  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  twelve  months.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered  to 
extend  this  period  to  eighteen  months 
in  the  case  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 
Cheese  held  for  the  purpose  of  ripening 
and  improving  its  quality  is  exempted. 
It  would  also  be  unlawful  wilfully  to 
destroy,  waste,  permit  preventable  de¬ 
terioration  of,  or  withhold  from  tne 
market  by  possession  or  under  a  con¬ 
tract  or  arrangement,  any  article  of 
food  covered  by  the  bill,  with  the  object 
of  restraining  commerce  therein. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  certificate  of 
standardization.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  have  authority  to  invest¬ 
igate  the  handling,  grading,  storage  and 
transportation,  and  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble.  to  fix  and  establish  standards  of 
quality  and  condition  for  the  following 
foodstuffs:  Poultry,  fish  and  oysters 
when  fresh  or  frozen;  eggs  or  portions 
thereof,  when  in  shell,  dried  or  frozen; 
butter,  oleomargarin,  butter  substitutes, 
cheese  and  other  perishable  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  After  the  promulgation  of  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  authority  on  application 
therefor  to  make  inspection  of  such 
products  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  standard  for  such  foodstuff. 


New  American  Sugar  Campaign 

Tlie  “S’ave  the  Fruit”  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  this  year,  carried  on  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in¬ 
cludes  particular  attention  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  various  fruits  throughout 
the  country  so  that  concurrent  and 
timely  posters  may  be  issued.  In  advis¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  fruit,  pictures 
of  the  particular  fruit  which  is  ripe  in 


the  district  covered  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  used  to  drive  home  the  point. 

An  elaborate  schedule  had  to  be 
worked  out  to  foretell  the  advent  of 
each  fruit  in  each  district  throughout 
the  country.  In  working  out  this  sche¬ 
dule  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  did  a  thing  which  other  manufac¬ 
turers  might  well  think  about.  The 
Government  had  no  exact  chart  showing 
when  the  various  fruits  ripen  in  each 
county  and  State  in  the  United  S’tates. 
When  the  company  asked  itself  whether 
there  were  enough  apples  in  Missouri, 
for  example,  to  advertise  apple-butter 
time,  there  was  no  exact  and  definite 
way  it  could  tell,  nor  was  there  any 
way  of  telling  the  exact  moment  when 
fruits  were  ripe  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  company  evolved 
its  own  method  of  handling  this  prob¬ 
lem.  There  were  no  exact  data  on  the 
subject,  so  it  went  out  to  make  its  own. 
The  maps  for  the  advertising  schedule 
which  have  been  worked  out,  thus  solve 
two  questions.  On  each  page  of  the  map 
of  the  United  States  the  whole  country 
is  laid  out  in  terms  of  strawberries,  let 
us  say.  The  total  production  in  quarts 
for  each  S’tate  is  noted  on  the  map  by 
a  color  scheme.  A  yield  of  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop  for  the  entire 
country  is  shown  in  one  color,  one  to 
five  per  cent  in  another  and  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  still  another.  A  sep¬ 
arate  chart  then  tells  at  exactly  what 
time  currants  are  ripe  in  Wisconsin  or 
figs  in  Mississippi.  Through  these  two 
charts — and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  work  them  out — the  com¬ 
pany  knows  exactly  where  and  when  to 
run  its  advertising  copy,  and  what  kind 
of  copy  to  run  for  that  particular 
locality. 


Trade  Improving,  Say  Packers 

Return  to  normal  conditions  and  def¬ 
inite  signs  of  betterment  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  packing  industries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  published  statements  of  Swift 
(S-  Company  and  Armour  &  Company. 

In  a  letter  to  the  bankers  handling 
the  company’s  financing,  L.  F.  Swift, 
president  of  S’wift  &  Company,  says: 
“While  the  last  year  has  been  a  trying 
time  in  our  business,  as  in  many  others, 
I  feel  that  the  industry  is  now  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  and  have  thorough 
confidence  for  the  future.  We  are  op¬ 
erating  on  a  profitable  basis,  and  we 
now  have  an  actual  stable  market  for 
our  products,  including  hidps  and  wool.” 

A  review  of  general  conditions  pub¬ 
lished  by  Armour  &  Company,  says  in 
part: 

“For  many  months  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  its  hopes  for  business 
improved  pinned  on  the  revival  of  ex¬ 
port  trade.  This  month  has  brought 
what  seems  to  be  positive  assurance  of 
revival  in  that  particular  field  of  the 
meat  packing  industry. 

“From  week  to  week  orders  for  export 
account  have  grown  in  volume,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  extent  of 
inquiries  and  orders  for  future  transac¬ 
tions.  Necessarily  as  foreign  business 
increases  the  slack  in  domestic  trade 
will  be  taken  up  and  a  much  heavier 
tone  will  underlie  the  packing  industry 
which,  naturally,  must  be  reflected  with 
more  or  less  promptness  upon  other 
industries.” 


Throws  New  Light  on  Vitamines 

ome  interesting  contributions  to  the 
facts  and  literature  of  vitamines  were 
made  recently  by  Professor  F.  E.  Place, 
Lecturer  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Roseworthy,  Australia.  In  an  address 
to  the  Australian  Society  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  of  South  Austra¬ 
lia,  he  proved  that  deficiency  diseases  in 
live  stock  are  largely  preventable  ant* 
curable  by  addition  of  milk  to  ihe  ani¬ 
mal  rations.  Among  other  things  he 
says : 

“Stinting  milk  during  early  life  re¬ 
sults  in  increased  susceptibility  to  diet 
deficiency  diseases  later  on. 

“Fat  soluble  vitamines  removed  by 
separating  may  be  replaced  with  satis¬ 
factory  effect  by  cod  liver  oil  to  some 
extent,  but  that  vegetable  oils,  such  as 
linseed,  are  not  by  any  means  so  satis¬ 
factory. 

“The  collapse  or  breakdown  of  diet 
deficiency  disease  may  be  met  by  large 
doses  of  milk,  the  action  being  rapid 
even  when  the  animal  appears  to  be 
moribund. 

“White  eye  or  opacity  of  the  cornea  in 
calves  and  young  sheep  is  a  leading 
symptom  cf  vitamine  deficiency,  and  dis¬ 
appears  after  the  administration  of  fat 
and  water  soluble  vitamines,  in  milk  to 
calves  in  fresh  pasture  to  sheep. 

“Many  obscure  forms  of  nervous  dis¬ 
ease  in  livestock  would  never  occur  if 
a  full  supply  of  vitamines  could  be 
maintained,  and  the  simplest  way  for 
the  stockowner  to  do  so  is  to  be  liberal 
with  milk  curing  the  growing  period. 

“Bacterial  invasions  may  to  a  large 
extent  be  averted  if  vitamines  exist  in 
required  quantities  and  of  the  right 
quality  in  diet.  The  administration  of 
milk,  especially  during  the  growing  pe- 
iod,  is  a  simple  and  effective  way  of 
insuring  this.” 


King’s  Food  Products  Company  to  Have 
3f innenpolis  Branch 

The  King’s  Food  Products  Company, 
w'hich  dehydrates  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  two  large  Pacific  Coast  plants  and 
also  makes  small  fruit  preserves,  will 
establish  an  office  with  large  ware¬ 
house  facilities  in  Minneapolis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  by  the 
president,  Earl  A.  Clark,  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  field  sales  force.  R.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  home 
of  the  company,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Twin  City  offices  and  cover  the  territory 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River. 


Northwest  Apple  Growers  Meet 

The  Western  Fruit  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence  held  its  first  meeting  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  to  plan 
methods  of  broadening  the  market  for 
Pacific  Northwest  apples,  particularly 
through  advertising. 

A  committee  to  effect  the  new  Dolicy 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  A.  War- 
man,  manager  of  the  Skookum  Packers’ 
Association  of  Yakima;  Dwight  L. 
Woodruff,  manager  of  the  Wenatchee 
District  Co-operative  Association;  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  1.  Lewis,  assistant  manager  o» 
the  Oregon  Growers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation;  C.  H.  S’wigert,  managejr  of  the 
Yakima  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  ana 
A.  W.  Stone. 
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No  Substitute  For  Paper 

Can  you  think  of  anything  that  will  replace 
paper  in  its  numerous,  daily  uses,  the  world  over? 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  mother’s  son 
of  us  uses  paper. 

KVP  Parchment  is  Paper,  chemically  treated  to 
make  it  water,  air  and  germ  proof — best  adapted 
for  wrapping  foods.  Common  paper  is  loaded 
with  substance  folks  would  not  care  to  eat — there¬ 
fore  KVP  Pure  Vegetable  Parchment — all  minerals 
taken  out — a  first  class  substitute  for  chewing  gum. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  KVP 
Parchment — how  it  will  put  dignity  into  your  busi¬ 
ness  if  you  have  never  used  parchment  wrappers — 
how  the  KVP  Brand,  plain  or  printed,  will  prove 
its  excellence  and  reliability  under  the  severest 
tests. 

“Do  it  the  KVP  Way!”  Ask  for  samples  and 
quotation. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Charm  of  Perfect  Health 

is  the  natural  result  of  care  in 
the  selection  of  food. 


“DIXIE”  MARGARIN 

is  made  of  purest  ingredients, 
under  thetmost  sanitary  conditions 
possible.  It  is  rich  in  life-giving 
vitamines. 


Macaroni  Factory  Superintendent 

One  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocery  concerns  in 
the  south  is  contemplating  establishing  a  maca¬ 
roni  factory.  Needs  competent  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  who  can  advise  concerning  original  out¬ 
lay  and  equipment,  as  well  as  manage  plant  in 
operation.  An  attractive  proposition  will  be  made 
to  capable  man. 

Address  Box  10 
Care  of  American  Food  Journal 
25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  New  York 


Want  Ads 


WRITE  FOR  RATES 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Indicate  Growth  of  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Industry- 

in  1900  there  was  one  pineapple  can¬ 
nery  in  Hawaii,  with  an  operating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  48,000  cans.  In  1920,  with 
plants  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
the  output  was  approximately  144,000,- 
000  cans.  This  is  the  record  of  growth 
of  the  industry  outlined  in  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  increase  in  production  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures: 

Number  of  cans 


Date  packed  in  Hawaii 

1901  .  48,000 

1906  .  2,000,000 

1911  .  17,520,000 

1915  . 64,070,784 

1920  . 144,000,000 


As  in  other  industries  improvements 
have  been  brought  about  in  pineapple 
packing.  Canneries  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  expressly  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  pineapple,  and  with  a  capacity 
running  up  to  900,000  cans  a  day  from 
one  cannery  alone,  work  smoothly  and 
efficiently  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
four  outstanding  innovations  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivation  and  canning  of 
this  fruit  in  Hawaii,  are:  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  sulphate  spray  to  off¬ 
set  the  lack  of  iron  in  the  soil,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  mechanical  coring  and 
peeling  machine,  the  invention  of  the 
slicer  and,  finally,  the  development  of 
the  “eradicator,”  which  recovers  the 
pineapple  left  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
after  the  first  rough  peeling  has  been 
done  by  machine. 

In  the  packing  of  pineapple,  the  fruit 
is  practically  never  touched  by  the  hu¬ 
man  hand  from  the  time  it  is  peeled,  the 
rubber  gloves  of  the  sorter  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  it.  As  the  pineapple 
canning  industry  is  of  recent  growth  all 
the  factories  and  equipment  are  new. 

To  supply  pineapple  containers  there 
already  are  two  can  making  plants  in 
operation  in  Hawaii.  It  required  about 
126,000,000  cans  from  these  plants  to 
take  care  of  the  1920  pack.  The  pineap¬ 
ple  business  in  Hawaii  is  second  only  to 
the  sugar  industry.  In  1920  Hawaii’s 
pineapple  pack  sold  for  $31,000,000. 

Approximately  20,000  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pineapple  industry  in 
Hawaii.  It  is  said  that  the  industry 
occupies  about  46,000  acres  of  land  and 
that  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  various  operations  of  the  industry 
range  from  a  minimum  of  5,000  in  the 
slack  season  to  a  maximum  of  about 
15,000  in  the  busy  season. 


Butter,  Cheese  and  Milk  Industries 
Show  Gain 

Returns  received  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  from  7,857  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  for  1919,  indicate 
that  although  there  was  a  decrease  of 
125  in  the  number  of  the  establishments 
as  compared  to  1914,  when  there  were 
7,982,  the  total  value  of  the  products 
increased  $708,738,000  or  191.1  per  cent 
from  1914  to  1919. 

The  production  of  butter  in  1919 
amounted  to  938,505.382  pounds,  valued 
at  $533,331,000,  as  compared  with  786,- 
013,489  pounds,  valued  at  $223,179,000  in 
1914,  representing  an  increase  of  19.4  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  139  per  cent  in 


value.  The  production  of  cheese  in  1919 
amounted  to  475,330,820  pounds,  valued 
at  $137,281,000,  and  in  1914  to  377,506,109 
pounds,  valued  at  $50,932,000,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  25.9  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  169.5  per  cent  in  value. 

The  production  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  increased  from  884,- 
646,761  pounds,  valued  at  $59,375,000  in 
1914,  to  2,096,973,252  pounds,  valued  at 
$293,569,000  in  1919,  the  increase  in 
quantity  and  value  being  137  per  cent 
and  394.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
manufacture  of  powdered  milk  increased 
from  21,987,911  pounds,  valued  at  $2,082,- 
000  in  1914,  to  106,601,388  pounds,  valued 
at  $17,273,000  in  1919,  while  for  the  same 
period  the  production  of  sugar  of  milk 
increased  from  4,051,320  pounds  valued 
at  $401,000  to  10,401,116  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,633,000. 

Will  Complete  Pacific  Coast  Sirup 
Factory- 

Work  on  the  new  mill  and  buildings  of 
the  California  Sorghum  Sirup  and  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Modesto,  Cal.,  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ce¬ 
ment  foundations  for  unit  number  2,  as 
the  new  mill  will  be  temporarily  known, 
and  the  water  development  for  that  fac¬ 
tory  have  already  been  completed,  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  a  short  time  the 
main  mill  buildings  will  be  erected  and 
ready  for  the  installation  of  the  huge 
crusher  and  rollers  that  are  now  in  San 
Francisco  shops  in  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing. 

The  new  mill  will  be  the  last  word 
in  efficient  machinery.  The  mill  proper 
will  weigh  approximately  100,000  pounds 
setting  on  a  solid  concrete  base  of  twice 
that  weight.  Its  capacity  will  be  200 
tons  per  day  and  the  balance  of  the 
equipment  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
handle  the  raw  juice  from  this  tonnage. 
Both  open  and  vacuum  evaporation  will 
be  used  and  complete  clarification  of 
juice  and  sirup  will  be  one  of  the  big 
improvements. 

The  plant  of  the  California  Sorghum 
Sirup  and  Products  Company  will  have 
a  capacity  of  300,000  gallons  per  season 
and  expect  to  be  running  to  full  capac¬ 
ity  next  year. 


Cooperative  Program  of  American 
Oil  Chemists’  Society 

The  American  Oil  Chemists’  Society, 
organized  first  in  1908  by  the  chemists 
of  the  vegetable  oil  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  as  the  Society  of  Cotton  Products 
Analysts*  has  issued  its  co-operative  an¬ 
alytical  program  for  the  season  1921- 
1922,  and  competition  for  the  laboratory 
cup,  won  for  two  successive  seasons  by 


D.  C.  Hulbert,  district  chemist  for  the 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  with  the  respective  averages 
of  98.97  and  99.43  percent,  will  soon  Be 
under  way,  in  addition  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  certificates  issued  by  the  society 
for  efficient  laboratory  work.  Last  year, 
the  cup  was  taken  by  the  Barrow-Ageo 
Laboratories  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with 
an  average  of  99.44  percent. 

The  society  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  research  on  improving  the 
methods  of  analyses  and  has  encouraged 
the  writing  of  original  papers  to  sucn 
an  extent  that  it  now  operates  its  own 
official  monthly  publication  in  the  name 
of  the  Chemists’  Section  of  the  “Cotton 
Oil  Press.” 

Committees  have  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  systematic 
research  dealing  with  various  analytical 
problems  that  arise,  and  at  present,  tho 
following  phases  are  represented:  Mois¬ 
ture,  free  fatty  acid,  bleach  test,  fullers 
earth,  damaged  seed,  seed  analysis,  am¬ 
monia,  oil  extraction,  oil  constants,  soap 
stock,  refining  test,  cotton  seed  oil  re¬ 
fining,  corn  oil  refining,  copra  refining, 
soya  bean  oil  refining,  cake  sampling, 
hull  and  lint  sampling,  oil  sampling, 
meal  sampling,  seed  sampling,  soap 
stock  and  grease  sampling. 

In  announcing  the  co-operative  ana¬ 
lytical  program  for  the  coming  season, 
the  society  states  that  the  main  object 
of  this  collaboration  is  to  provide  for  a 
reliable  means  whereby  chemists  may 
discover  tendencies  on  the  part  of  their 
laboratory  organization  to  deteriorate  In 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  and  to 
locate  and  eradicate  the  cause. 

This  season,  the  work  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  or  classes  or  samples, 
i.  e.,  meal,  food  stuffs  or  allied  material; 
fertilizer;  fat  and  crude  oil.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  samples 
will  not  be  confined  to  meal  and  food¬ 
stuffs,  but,  to  afford  as  wide  a  range  of 
personal  interest  as  possible,  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  will  be  embraced  in 
the  samples.  These  will  include  such 
materials  as  high  protein  wheat  flours, 
linseed  meal,  brewers  grain,  beet  pulp, 
cotton  seed  meal,  peanut  meal,  soya 
bean  meal,  etc. 


Issue  “Use  More  Cheese”  Bulletin 

The  Cornell  Reading  Course  for  the 
Home,  connected  with  the  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  Home  Economics,  New 
York  S'tate  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Cornell  University,  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Use  More  Cheese,”  by  Lu¬ 
cille  Brewer.  Some  fifty  attractive  re¬ 
cipes  are  given. 


How  Wholesale  Meat  Prices  Have  Declined 

In  addition  to  an  average  decline  in  by-product  values  of  more  than  70  per 
cent,  meat  prices  also  have  decreased  heavily.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  the  declines  on 
certain  standard  meats  as  of  March  this  year,  the  latest  date  for  which  offi¬ 
cial  figures  are  available. 

%  Decrease 


1913 

March, 

March, 

March,  from 

(Avg.  for 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Mar., 

Unit 

year) 

Price 

Price 

Price 

1919 

Beef,  fresh,  good  native  steers... 

.  .  lb. 

$  .13 

$  .245 

$  .205  $ 

.163 

33 

Beef,  salt,  extra  mess . 

.  .  bbl. 

18,923 

35.50 

17.00 

17.00 

52 

Bacon,  short,  clear  sides . 

. .  lb. 

.127 

.305 

.211 

.154 

50 

Hams,  smoked,  loose . 

. .  lb. 

.166 

.338 

.316 

.273 

19 

Lard,  prime,  contract  . 

. .  lb. 

.11 

.28 

.21 

.122 

56 

Pork,  salt,  mess . 

22.471 

50.125 

42.30 

30.10 

40 

Mutton,  dressed  . 

.  .  lb. 

.103 

.214 

.196 

.116 

46 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  is  performing  a  unique  func¬ 
tion  in  the  food  field.  The  letters  we 
continue  to  receive  from  our  readers  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  are  supplying  an  im¬ 
portant  type  of  news  matter  and  arti¬ 
cles  that  are  obtainable  in  no  other 
way,  and  we  are  gratified  to  feel  that 
with  your  help  the  usefulness  of  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing. 

Recent  Letters  from  Food  Control 
Officials 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear 
what  some  of  them  have  to  say. 

John  A.  Israelson,  chief  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Division,  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Utah,  writes:  “I  consider  your 
publication  a  very  necessary  article  of 
equiitment  for  this  department  and  I 
am  sending  in  a  requisition  to  our  Pur¬ 
chasing  and  Finance  Department  for 
your  subscription.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  new  department  just 
beginning  to  function  and  I  find  in  our 
files  several  copies  of  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  which  appears  to  be 
very  valuable  for  the  work  we  have  In 
hand.” 

“Has  Improved  Greatly” 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Inspection,  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Maine,  writes:  “I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  offer  but  praise.  I  have  always 
regarded  the  Journal  as  the  best  me¬ 
dium  for  the  food  official  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  concerning  food  matters 
throughout  the  United  States.  Under 
your  management  it  has  certainly  im¬ 
proved  greatly.  I  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  any  further  improvement 
could  be  recommended.” 

Doesn’t  Want  to  Miss  a  Copy 

D.  R.  Pruitt,  State  Food  Inspector  of 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  considerably  concerned  because  one 
issue  failed  to  reach  him.  He  sends  us 
an  S.  O.  iS.  for  another  and  says  he 
doesn’t  want  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE 

Yeast  has  been  called  the  soul  of  bread 

It  not  only  leavens  it,  but  adds 
food  value;  develops  its  flavor 
and  adds  a  rich  vitamine  con¬ 
tent,  which  renders  it  more  easily 
digestible. 
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Some  Essential  of  Success  in  Dehydration 

Physical  Removal  of  Water  Has  Proved  a  More  Complex  Problem  Than 

Generally  Realized 


BY  SEWARD  C.  SIMONS 


President,  Anhydrous  Food  Products  Company 


Battery  of  radiant  energy  dryers,  one  of  three  similar  aisles  in  plant  of  Anhydrous  Food 

Products  Company,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEARLY  everyone  recognizes  dehydration  as  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  future.  It  has  been  called 
by  many  with  considerable  confidence  “the  next  step 
forward  in  food  distribution.’’  Despite  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  plants  which  will  operate  during 
the  present  season  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
interest  in  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  industry 
in  the  sense  of  any  marked  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
ultimate  users,  or  in  the  financial  return  1o  the  owners  has 
yet  become  firmly  established.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  most 


far-reaching  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  simple  problem,  and  is  therefore  treated  with¬ 
out  much  serious  study,  is  in  reality  very  complex.  This 
statement  is  true  of  almost  all  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
physical  removal  of  the  water,  for  example,  seemingly  so 
elemental,  has  proved,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  paper, 
iu  reality  a  scientific  question  of  considerable  difficulty. 
The  manufacturing  of  large  tonnages  economically  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  is  a  problem  in  factory  organization  calling  for  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  application  of  keen  intelligence.  Thirdly, 
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the  merchandising  of  the  dehydrated  product  calls  for  spe¬ 
cial  study  and  investigation.  A  new  type  of  foodstuffs 
cannot  be  throw  indiscriminately  on  the  market  without 
very  complete  plans  to  bring  about  its  ultimate  consump¬ 
tion  or  it  will  remain  untouched  on  the  dealer’s  shelves. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  has  generally  failed  to  recognize 
these  three  aspects  and  as  a  consequence  largely  failed  to 
co-ordinate  these  activities.  Laboratory  scientific  work 
has  been  carried  on  with  some  good  results,  but  in  general 
with  an  entire  disregard  for  the  problem  of  commercial 
manufacture.  The  results  of  these  investigations  as  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  appear  to  the  practical  man  full 
of  errors,  especially  when  the  laboratory  expert  includes  in 
his  article  tables  of  shrinkage,  during  time  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  data.  Probably  the  chief  cause  of  error  in  this  work 
is  that  the  products  collected  for  laboratory  use  are  al¬ 
most  always  first  class  selected  products,  very  carefully 
handled  with  laboratory  care,  resulting  in  a  shrinkage 
which  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  in  the  ordinary  run 
which  any  commercial  plant  has  to  handle.  There  is  fre¬ 
quently  also  the  error  that  small  quantities  are  placed  in  a 
large  dryer  and  consequently  supplied  with  great  excess  of 
air  and  heat,  which  gives  them  an  apparent  drying  rate  and 
a  uniformity  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  can  be 
attained  in  actual  practice,  where  it  is  usually  found  that 
different  trays  or  levels  get  very  different  results. 

Scientific  Principles  Disregarded 

If  these  are  examples  of  the  errors  of  the  usual  techni¬ 
cal  man,  the  mistakes  of  the  so-called  practical  man  are  no 
less  flagrant.  Many  dryers  have  been  built  with  such  total 
disregard  for  scientific  principles  that  if  they  did  not  rep¬ 
resent  large  financial  losses  they  would  be  ludicrous.  The 
most  common  error  probably  has  been  the  supplying  to  the 
dryer  an  amount  of  air,  which  based  upon  the  calculation 
of  its  absorptive  capacity  per  cubic  foot  at  a  given  temper¬ 
ature  should  be  equivalent  to  carrying  off  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  products  to  be  dried,  while  no  estimate  was 
made  as  to  the  best  units  required  to  heat  the  product  or 
to  convert  the  water  into  vapor,  requiring  in  practice  about 
four  times  as  much  heat  more.  The  result,  of  course,  of 
taking  these  heat  units  from  the  air  is  a  drop  in  its  tem¬ 
perature,  consequent  loss  of  water  carrying  capacity  and 
complete  failure  of  the  dryer. 

But  if  the  scientist  has  forgotten  the  practical  man  and 
the  latter  has  disregarded  the  ordinary  principles  of  physics, 
both  of  them  have  apparently  with  great  uniformity  entire¬ 
ly  failed  to  appreciate  the  commercial  end  of  their  enter, 
prise  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  selling  the  product 
after  it  has  been  made.  Enormous  quantities  of  such  pro¬ 
ducts,  for  example,  as  potato  flour,  have  been  made  by  de¬ 
hydration  methods  at  costs  which  absolutely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  housewife  or 
commercial  users.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  potato  flour  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  comimercial 
possibilities  of  the  flour  industry  as  carried  on  by  the  one 
or  two  concerns  which  have  gone  into  it  properly.  But  most 
promoters  of  dehydration  companies  and  those  anxious  to 
sell  dehydration  machinery  usually  begin  by  making  a 
great  point  of  the  potatoes  annually  wasted  and  what  could 
be  done  with  them  in  potato  flour;  although  to  make  potato 
flour  by  ordinary  dehydration  methods  and  without  special¬ 
ized  machinery  on  a  very  large  scale  means  a  cost  of  at 
least  15  to  17  cents  per  pound  bulk,  which  is  out  of  all 
possible  range  by  the  time  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  Besides  this  making  of  products  for  which 
there  is  no  profitable  sale,  there  have  been  many  examples 
of  throwing  on  the  market  intrinsically  good  articles  with¬ 
out  using  the  ordinary  merchandising  experience  which 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  history  of  many  other 
foodstuffs. 

Thus  the  dehydration  industry  must  combine  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technique  with  that  of  factory  operating  prob¬ 
lems  and  of  selling,  otherwise  it  is  bound  to  fail,  exactly  as 
the  meat  packing  industry,  the  oil  industry  or’  any  other 
modern  enterprise  in  which  scientific  principles  are  em¬ 
ployed  would  fail.  Just  as  these  businesses,  once  their  ele- 


•ments  are  understood  and  co-ordinated  proved  of  enormous 
proportions,  so  dehydration,  now  that  it  is  beginning  to  be 
properly  carried  on,  seems  certain  to  become  an  equally 
important  success.  Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  more  ue- 
tailed  questions  which  the  industry  has  to  meet. 

A  Young  Science 

Despite  the  almost  universal  importance  of  drying  in  in¬ 
dustry,  to  such  a  degree  that  as  one  looks  about  the  room 
almost  every  article  can  be  recognized  as  dried. — paper,  wood 
in  the  table,  rubber  in  the  fountain  pen,  bricks  in  the 
chimney,  white  lead  in  the  finish  of  the  woodwork,  paste  in 
the  wallpaper — little  truly  sound  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  principles  of  water  removal.  Probably  this  is  again 
chiefly  because  it  seems  so  easy.  As  nature  dries  our  clothes 
for  us  or  the  sidewalks  after  a  rain  and  the  plaster  in  a 
new  house,  we  recognize  no  special  problem.  And  yet  per¬ 
haps  in  no  other  technical  field  are  there  so  many  recorded 
failures  as  the  dryers  that  won’t  work.  Clearly  it  is  often 
not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  dehydration  illustrates  these  state, 
ments.  There  have  been  thousands  of  patents,  most  of  them 
embodying  the  fantastic  ideas  of  unscientific  schemers  in 
the  form  of  complicated  dryers.  There  have  been  scores 
of  failures  financially  because  of  disregard  of  these  simple 
fundamentals. 

Scientific  Progress 

And  yet  some  progress  has  been  made.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  the  first  consistent  attempts  were  made  to  put 
out  commercially  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
drying  air  before  being  passed  over  the  product  was  itself 
dried  by  contact  with  calcium  chloride  or  similar  means  so 
as  to  give  it  greater  absorptive  capacity.  Gradually  this 
was  found  to  result  in  “more  haste  and  less  speed,”  for  the 
rapid  removal  of  surface  moisture  caused  a  hardening  of 
the  outside  of  the  product  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
inner  water,  and  consequently  prolonging  the  total  drying 
period.  Furthermore,  when  the  inner  water  did  receive 
enough  heat  to  force  its  way  out  it  caused  a  violent  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  cell  walls,  which  resulted  in  permanent  injury 
to  the  structure  and  prevented  the  dehydrated  product  from 
“coming  back”  to  its  original  form  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

“Case  hardening”  then  because  the  universal  object  of 
attack.  To  prevent  this  action,  the  drying  air  is  given  a 
large  percentage  of  humidity  with  the  intention  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  to  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  no  more  rapid  than 
the  movement  of  the  moisture  from  the  center  of  the  mass. 
This  results  in  slower  drying  at  first,  but  because  a  steady 
rate  is  maintained  the  completion  of  the  operation  earlier 
than  where  case  hardening  is  allowed.  This  retarded  dry¬ 
ing,  however,  often  has  a  bad  effect  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  “case  hardening”  on  the  resultant  product — for  in  such 
organic  materials  as  decompose,  turn  rancid  or  sour  readily, 
the  danger  of  such  spoilage  is  greatly  increased,  and  en¬ 
tirely  prevents  the  use  of  the  method  on  some  materials. 
It  is  a  case  of  rapid  drying  causing  case  hardening  and  slow 
drying  spoilage.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  whole  problem 
of  rapid  drying  turns  on  the  rate  at  which  the  inside  moist, 
ure  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  anything  which  can  in¬ 
crease  this  rate,  without  other  harmful  lesults,  will  make 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the  drying  system. 

This  need  led  to  the  employment  of  radiation  acting  di. 
rectly  on  the  material  to  be  dried,  and  giving  it  increased 
heat  without  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  drying  air. 
As  a  consequence  the  rapidity  of  the  moisture  flow  is  great¬ 
ly  increased  and  the  whole  drying  operation  much  im. 
proved.  Perhaps  the  principles  undei’lj’ing  this  action 
should  be  elaborated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  the 
scientific  justification  for  the  results  now  being  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  this  “anhydrous”  process. 

Use  of  Radiant  Energy 

One  form  of  radiant  energy  is  familiar  to  us  all.  On  the 
coldest  winter  day  if  we  sit  in  the  sunshine  inside  a  room 
we  notice  the  pleasing  warmth  on  the  face  of  the  rays  which 
passed  through  the  zero  air  and  the  cold  window  pane 
without  giving  up  energy  or  warming  either  of  them.  Most 
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of  us  know  also  that  such  radiation  can  he  reflected  in  the 
same  way  as  light  and  passes  through  some  objects  and  is 
absorbed  by  others  exactly  as  light  rays  are.  Thus  a  pol¬ 
ished  mirror  will  reflect  radiant  energy  and  a  clear  glass 
will  permit  its  passage  just  as  these  same  articles  are  acted 
on  by  light.  This  is  natural,  for  this  radiation  is  merely 
vibration  of  the  ether  at  a  longer  wave  length  (slower  rate) 
than  even  the  red  rays  in  light.  These  characteristics  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  we  spoke  above  of  the  passage  of  the 
radiant  energy  to  the  products  being  dried  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  air  surrounding  them.  Let  these  rays,  however, 
strike  an  opaque  object  such  as  the  material  to  be  dried  and 
the  energy  will  be  converted  into  heat  and  be  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  mass. 

Of  Course,  the  product  could  have  been  heated  by  the 
surrounding  air,  but  this  would  involve  the  using  of  such 
high  temperatures  in  the  drying  air  as  would  hasten  the 
“case  hardening’’  which  we  above  referred  to  as  the  con¬ 
tinual  problem  in  drying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action 
of  the  radiant  energy  thus  converted  into  heat  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  the  raising  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  interior  of 
the  product  to  a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  which  the  evaporation  is  taking  place,  and  con. 
sequently  the  hastening  of  the  movement  of  the  moisture 
from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  which  as  we  above  showed 
was  the  limiting  factor  in  proper  dehydration. 

Operation  Must  be  Controlled 

It  will  not  do,  of  course,  even  with  the  use  of  radiant 
energy  to  permit  the  evaporation  to  go  on  from  the  surface 
at  the  maximum  rate.  The  problem  still  remains  one  in 
which  the  operation  must  be  controlled  by  the  judicious 
use  of  humidity  so  that  the  evaporation  will  be  permitted 
at  the  maximum  rate  at  which  the  water  is  brought  to  the 
surface  from  the  interior  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
difference  in  vapor  pressure  and  the  capillary  attractions. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  rate  will  be  very  much  greater 


through  the  use  of  the  radiant  energy  than  without  it,  the 
total  drying  time  will  be  correspondingly  less.  The  “case 
hardening’’  will  not  have  taken  place  and.  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  disruption  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  being 
retained  unimpaired  will  readily  absorb  moisture  when 
again  placed  in  water,  and  will  restore  much  more  quickly 
and  much  more  perfectly  to  the  original  form. 

That  these  conclusions  are  not  merely  generalizations 
from  theory  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  successfully 
handled  in  carload  quantities  with  drying  times  30  to  50 
per  cent  less  than  those  usual  to  the  industry,  and  with  a 
very  superior  resulting  product.  Even  more  striking  has 
been  the  success  in  the  handling  of  such  delicate  products 
as  fresh  fish.  If  high  temperatures  are  used  on  fish  the 
delicate  glues  and  other  constitutents  are  adversely  affected 
and  the  product  assumes  a  cooked,  hard  condition.  If  on 
the  other  hand  low  temperatures  are  used  the  drying  is  so 
slow  that  decomposition  sets  in.  Through  the  use  of  the 
radiant  energy  method,  however,  fresh  cod  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  dried  in  a  few  hours,  which  has  been  soaked  back 
to  the  original  form  and  cooked  without  being  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  fresh  fish.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  drying  of  meat,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  being  the  fat,  which  comes  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  without  being  carbonized  or  melted  and  does  not  there¬ 
after  turn  rancid,  even  under  adverse  conditions.  Some  of 
the  large  meat  companies  are  already  investigating  this 
method  in  the  light  of  its  possible  application  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  use  of  radiant  energy  as  outlined  above,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  drying  relative  to  proper  temperatures 
and  humidities,  the  recirculation  of  air  to  obtain  maximum 
efficiency,  the  determination  of  the  correct  percentage  of 
moisture  to  leave  in  the  produot  and  a  great  many  other 
niceties  of  the  art  cannot  be  overlooked  without  the  use  of 
radiant  energy;  however  the  operation  is  like  the  early 
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steam  engine  whose  steam  valves  were  hand  operated — use¬ 
ful  for  some  things  but  very  limited  in  value. 

\ 

5 

1  Problems  in  Factory  Operation 

■I  Let  us  turn  them  to  practical  factory  operation.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  a  dehydration  plant  like  an;/  other  successful 
factory  must  make  use  of  modern  ideas  in  administration, 
jjja  cost  accounting,  in  mechanical  material  conveying  and 
similar  principles.  Neither  the  promoter  of  a  dehydration 
enterprise  nor  a  technical  dehydration  expert,  unless  he 
combines  same  considerable  experience  in  factory  manage¬ 
ment,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mercial  operation  of  a  dehydration  plant. 

But  even  where  a  sound  operating  policy  obtains,  one 
point  of  importance  is  frequently  overlooked.  It  should  be 
trie  object  of  any  dehydration  company  to  prolong  its  man¬ 
ufacturing  season  throughout  as  large  a  portion  of  the  year 
as  is  possible,  and  thus  be  able  to  maintain  its  woi  king 
force  as  nearly  intact  as  circumstances  will  permit  and  also 
to  spread  its  overhead  upon  a  wider  base.  The  writer  has 
been  informed  that  the  average  operation  schedule  for  all 
tanneries  in  the  Maryland  district  is  less  than  300  hours 
per  year  The  expense  which  such  a  schedule  entails  will 
ifa  considerable  part  explain  both  the  present  high  cost  of 
chnned  goods  and  the  financial  condition  of  many  canneries 
tpday.  A  dehydration  company  should  attempt  to  avoid  a 
Similar  situation.  If  located  in  the  right  district  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  proper  merchandising  support,  the  factory  man¬ 
ager  should  be  able  to  run  his  plant  very  close  to  five  months 
of  the  year  and  possibly  even  more  in  some  of  the  favored 
districts  of  California  or  of  the  South.  Every  bit  of  effort 
spent  in  devising  means  to  prolong  the  season  profitably 
will  be.  well  worth  while. 


Fundamental  Sales  Principles 
i 

t  Before  a  manufacturing  campaign  is  commenced  the  sales 
program  should  be  definitely  in  mind  and  no  products  man¬ 
ufactured  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  sale  at 
a  profit.  The  products  to  select  for  dehydration  will  be  those 
which  score  highest  on  the  following  six  points: 

1.  Dehydration  technically  successful;  that  is,  if  a  ieall> 
satisfactory  finished  product  is  possible  of  production. 

2  Fresh  season  relatively  short  or  limited  geogiaphL- 
ally,  so  that  the  dehydrated  products  will  not  have  to  com¬ 
pete  constantly  with  the  fresh. 

3.  Canned  products  relatively  unsatisfactory  or  expen¬ 
sive. 


4,  Large  and  widespread  consumption  already  exists. 

5.  Products  adaptable  to  bulk  users,  thus  reducing  the 
sales  effort  necessary  to  building  up  a  production  to  cair> 
the  general  factory  expenses,  before  the  retail  trade  lias 
been  thoroughly  converted  to  the  new  products. 

6  Product  one  intrinsically  high  priced  because  only 
products  of  this  character  will  permit  the  expensive  hand¬ 
ling  under  dehydration. 

Let  us  try  out  several  products  against  this  rating  scale. 
Tomatoes,  for  instance,  rate  well  under  points  2,  4,  o  anu 
fi  but  the  dehydration  of  tomatoes  has  never  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  in  such  form  that  the  tomato  would 
Peep  for  a  long  period  thereafter,  for  after  about  two  oi 
three  months  a  very  distinct  blackening  takes  place  and 
under  point  3  also  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  canned  pro¬ 
duct  is  a  poor  one,  or  that  it  is  expensive  consequently,  de- 
hvdration  companies  would  do  well  not  to  adopt  tomatoes 
until  at  least  they  have  built  up  their  main  production  on 
ether  lines. 

Green  peas  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  well  through- 
out  the  entire  list.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  making  a  really  tender  green  pea,  but  this  is  certainly 
possible  under  the  radiant  energy  system.  The  fresh  pro¬ 
duct  is  available  a  very  short  season  in  the  year.  Theie 
exists  a  very  large  popular  demand  for  the  pea.  Hotels, 
restaurants  and  other  bulk  users  employ  very  large  quan¬ 
tifies  and  the  fresh  product  in  shelled  form  is  worth  10  to 
1  9  cents  a  pound,  making  the  dehydration  cost  not  out  or 


proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  commodity.  Green 
peas,  therefore,  might  well  receive  more  attention  from  de¬ 
hydration  companies. 

The  sales  department,  as  we  have  above  suggested,  should 
also  proceed  with  very  considerable  thoroughness  to  build 
up  steady  repeat  markets,  and  cannot  be  content  with 
dumping  into  trade  quantities  of  this  new  product  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  ultimate  consumer  to  use  it  without  very  thorough 
education.  In  the  retail  trade  this  means  that  the  dehydra¬ 
tion  company,  which  is  to  be  successful,  must  go  in  for  con¬ 
sumer  advertising,  demonstration,  sampling  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  methods  which  experience  has  shown  new  food 
products  require.  To  the  bulk  user,  samples,  demonstrations, 
explicit  directions  and  much  careful  instruction  must  be 
given. 

The  sales  department  must  clearly  emphasize  the  fact 
that  dehydrated  products  are  not  the  same  as  the  sun- 
dried.  or  even  as  those  kiln-dried  or  evaporated  products 
which  the  market  has  known  for  some  time.  The  writer 
was  successful  in  the  season  of  19  20  in  merchandising  de¬ 
hydrated  apples  of  a  good  quality  at  more  than  30  cents  a 
pound,  at  the  same  time  when  the  best  grade  of  kiln-dried 
apples  Avere  selling  at  1  2  to  1  3  cents.  This  Avas  by  the  con¬ 
stant  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a  really  neAv  product  was 
being  produced.  In  the  same  way  in  handling  prunes,  fox- 
example,  an  entirely  different  appeal  from  the  sun-dried 
prune  should  be  made  if  the  dehydrated  article  is  to  be 
merchandised.  Proper  dehydration  will  retain  the  color  of 
the  fresh  prune;  namely,  a  dark  bluish  purple,  and  leave 
the  product  so  that  when  refreshed  upon  cooking,  it  will 
be  similar  to  the  stewed  fresh  fruit.  Ths  sun-dried  prune, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  by  the  action  of  the  sun  been  black¬ 
ened  and  the  sugar  somewhat  carmelized  so  that  it  has  a 
distinctive  taste  not  at  all  that  of  the  fresh  product.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  effect  is  given  by  the  tunnel  dryers  of 
Oregon  in  operating  on  the  prunes  in  that  district.  Here 
high  temperatures  and  low  humidities  bring  about  a  pro- 
duct  which  from  a  strictly  dehydration  standpoint  is  a  poor 
one,  although  it  answers  well  enough  in  the  ordinary  trade. 
Now  if  a  market  were  to  be  sought  for  dehydrated  prunes 
of  a  superior  quality,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  these  sun-dried  or  tunnel-dried  products;  but  a  de. 
mand  should  be  created  for  real  dehydrated  plums.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  would  be  much  better  to  imitate  the  prune  and 
alloAv  it  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  customary  channels  along 
with  the  sun-dried  and  without  differentiation  in  price. 

Similar  reasoning  would  apply  to  grapes,  for  the  com¬ 
mercially  knoAvn  raisin  is  in  effect  very  different  from  the 
original  grape  and  has  a  peculiar  taste  due  to  this  same 
carmelization — a  taste  which  the  dehydrated  product  does 
not  properly  have. 

Summary 

I  trust  that  this  analysis  of  these  various  aspects  of  the 
dehydration  problem  has  shown  that  my  original  state¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  not  as  easy  as  it  looks,  Avas  well  found¬ 
ed.  Let  no  one  be  lured  into  the  industry  by  the  thought 
either  that  the  market  exists  without  serious  effort,  that 
the  factory  management  is  without  the  usual  pitfalls,  or 
that  technical  details  are  unimportant.  With  hard  work, 
hoAvever,  backed  by  scientific  skill  and  practical  experi- 
ence,  the  problem  will  yield. 

And  the  immense  advantage  which  dehydrated  foods 
possess  commercially  and  from  test  of  taste,  the  far  reach¬ 
ing  importance  of  food  preservation  and  the  conservation 
of  wastes  now  so  usual  in  farm  and  orchard  products  and 
the  all  but  universal  interest  already  aAvakened  in  the 
subject,  indicate  that  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  industry 
Avill  include  a  scope  besides  Avhich  the  annual  volumes  of 
millions  of  dollars  now  done  by  the  nee  struggling  canners 
of  evaporated  milk  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  seem 
insignificant. 


The  Value  of  Meat  in  the  Diet 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  Institute  of  American 

Meat  Packers  Answer  Attacks 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — One  of  the  interesting  contributions  to  the  program  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  in  Chicago  was  a  series 
ot  three  addresses  by  members  of  the  Institute’s  committee  on  nutrition  discussing 
the  value  of  meat  in  the  diet.  One  of  these  addresses,  that  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dipman 
of  Swift  &  Company,  was  published  in  the  August  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal;  the  other  two  addresses,  one  by  AV.  1).  Richardson,  chief  chemist  of  Swift 
*  Company,  and  the  other  by  Paul  Rudnick  of  Armour  &  Company,  appear  in  this 
issue.  There  also  follows  an  analagous  address  by  Everett  C.  Brown,  president  of 
National  Dive  Stock  Exchange,  on  “Meat  Consumption  as  a  Factor  in  Dive  Stock 
Production.” 


An  Answer  to  Attacks  on  Meat 

By  William  D.  Richardson 

Chairman  Committee  on  Nutrition,  Institute  oi  American  Meat  Packers 


THE  spirit  of  perversity  which  sometimes  holds  sway 
over  human  affairs  has  attempted  during  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  to  distort  our  ideas  as  to  what  foods  we  ought 
to  eat.  It  seems  that  almost  very  food  of  mediocre  quality 
and  little  worth  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  and  lauded 
and  recommended  in  advertisement  and  tract  until  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  such  food  constitutes  the  long-sought 
panacea  for  all  human  nutritional  ills.  At  the  same  time 
comparatively  little  has  been  said  and  comparatively  little 
work  has  been  done  on  more  essential  and  valuable  foods. 
Indeed,  really  important  and  indispensable  foods  have 
either  received  no  favorable  mention  or  have  actually  been 
put  on  the  defensive.  This  is  particularly  true  of  meat 
which  has  always  occupied  the  central  place  in  the  diet, 
and  to  a  less  extent  also  of  fruits  which  nex.t  to  meat  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  of  great  importance. 

Instead  of  giving  meat  the  prominence  which  it  deserves, 
dieticians,  physicians,  domestic  science  experts  and  chemists 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  passed  it  by  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  no  importance  and,  on  the  other  hand,  criticized 
the  consumption  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  harmful  thing  in 
the  diet.  Meat  has  been  accused  of  causing  a  number  of 
human  ills  and  ordinary  dietary  disturbances  and  has  been 
at  best  treated  as  a  suspicious  character  or  an  outcast.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions  every  issue  of  the  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  domestic  science  and  home  economics  contains 
articles  adverse  to  meat.  Nearly  every  recent  volume  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  dietetics  or  vitamines,  foods  or 
cookery  either  has  nothing  to  say  favorable  to  meat  in  the 
diet  or  contains  belittling  criticism  and  disparaging  insinu¬ 
ations.  The  daily  press  contains  a  goodly  number  of  such 
paragraphs  and  articles. 

Man’s  Craving  for  Meat. 

But  it  has  been  ordained  by  nature  that  man  is  spared 
the  consequences  of  his  rash  and  half  developed  ideas.  His 
actions  are  even  wiser  than  his  intellect,  his  instincts  more 
intelligent  than  his  reason,  and  so  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
propaganda  against  meat  products,  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
ward  craving  for  this  most  satisfying  of  all  foods,  in  spite 
of  doctrinaires  and  their  teachings,  he  has  always  and  ev¬ 
erywhere,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  insisted  on  making 
meat  the  chief  item  in  his  daily  menu.  He  has  an  instinc¬ 
tive  craving  for  meat  and  like  all  primary  instincts  this  one 
has  deep  significance.  Furthermore,  his  experience  teaches 
him  that  on  a  liberal  diet  of  meat  he  can  accomplish  his 
day’s  work  easier  and  with  less  fatigue  than  without  it. 

In  fact  of  constant  attacks  on  the  packing  business  as  a 
business  and  on  meat  as  an  important  dietary  factor,  the 
meat  industry  has  been  saved  from  a  great  decline  by  one 
thing  only,  the  instinct  and  taste  of  the  race  in  dietary  mat¬ 
ters.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact  the  attacks  made  by  the 


cereal  and  dairy  interests,  by  dietary  radicals,  fanatics  and 
iaddists  and  by  the  medical  profession,  would  have  resulted 
before  now  in  greatly  curtailed  consumption,  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  products.  That  the  campaign  against  meat 
has  had  some  effect  is  certain.  That  it  will  have  more  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  future  unless  it  is  promptly  checked  you  may 
be  sure.  The  old  attitude  of  indifference,  laissez  faire  ana 
don’t  care  must  be  abandoned  and  in  its  place  must  come 
an  attitude  of  alertness,  conviction  and  interest  in  our  pro¬ 
duct  even  to  the  point  of  aggressiveness  until  the  baseless 
attacks  so  long  continued  are  abandoned.  Unless  active  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  by  this  industry  to  place  before  the  public 
the  truth  concerning  the  importance  of  meat  in  the  diet, 
which  has  all  too  long  been  taken  for  granted,  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  meat  industry  will  suffer  a  steady  decline 
and  that  coincident  with  this  the  energy,  the  vitality  and  the 
virility  of  our  people  will  not  be  maintained. 

Committee  on  Nutrition 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  that  among  its  first  labors  vas  the  selection 
of  a  committee  on  nutrition  to  establish  the  scientific  facts 
concerning  the  place  and  value  of  meat  in  the  diet,  to  cor¬ 
rect  misleading  statements,  articles  and  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  daily  press,  the  magazines  and  in  public  places, 
and  to  start  a  campaign  of  constructive  education  in  order 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  facts  concerning  meat. 

This  committee  as  now  organized  consists  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  selected  from  the  technical  and  scientific  personnel  of 
the  industry  and  including  physicians,  chemists,  dieticians 
and  animal  husbandry  and  domestic  science  experts.  The 
detail  work  of  the  committee  is  managed  by  three  sub-com¬ 
mittees  known  as  the  sub-committees  on  research,  on  cor¬ 
rective  education  and  constructive  education.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  these  is  to  furnish  from  the  literature 
covering  the  many  researches  now  in  progress  or  from 
original  experiments  the  basic  data  required  by  the  other 
sub-committees,  by  this  Institute  and  its  members  and  the 
general  public  concerning  the  firmly  established  facts  of  die¬ 
tetics  with  particular  reference  to  our  products.  The  second 
committee  has  lor  its  aim  the  correction  of  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  articles  and  advertisements  by  means  of  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  editors,  authors  and  publicists  calling  their  attention 
to  inaccurate,  unscientific  or  misleading  statements  which 
appear  in  public  print.  The  third  committee  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  writing  and  compiling  of  new  material  in  the  form 
of  placards,  brochures,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  the  scientific  and  practical  facts  of  dietetics  with 
leference  to  meat. 

The  Position  of  Meat  Packers 

It  is  perhaps  not  astonishing  that  commercial  interests 
having  for  their  principal  product  a  relatively  unimportant 
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article  of  food  should  have  joined  in  attacks  on  that  whicn 
is  to  be  considered  the  most  important  of  all,  if  any  single 
article  of  a  varied  diet  is  to  be  marked  for  distinction  in  this 
v/ay,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  the  point  of  unbelief  that  these 
attacks  directed  by  self-interest  should  have  been  taken  seri. 
ously  by  the  general  public  and  even  by  some  physicians  and 
dietitians.  Meanwhile  we  have  remained  silent  as  though 
ccnscious  of  the  strength  of  our  position. 

i  hat  position  as  I  see  it  and  the  platform  on  which  we 
should  stand  before  the  public  presents  itself  to  my  mind 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  When  we  sell  meat  we  are  selling  a  natural  food  con¬ 
taining  the  highest  form  of  protein  for  human  consumption, 
in  the  most  palatable,  stimulating  and  digestible  form. 

2.  At  the  same  time  we  are  selling  fats  of  the  highest 
Upe  along  with  the  protein  and  other  meat  constituents. 

3.  We  are  also  selling  vitamines  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
nutrional  requirements,  particularly  if  a  moderate  proper- 
tion  of  fat  and  the  internal  organs  such  as  liver,  kidney, 
sweetbreads  and  heart  are  consumed  from  time  to  time  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  steak,  roast  or  chop. 

4.  Meat  is  by  far  the  most  important  single  item  in  the 
diet,  which  fact  has  been  recognized  by  mankind  generally 
from  time  immemorial.  His  daily  menu  has  been  built 
around  meat  as  the  central  object. 

5.  Vitamines  have  their  primary  source  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  fruits,  greens  and  fresh  vegetables.  .A  liberal 
proportion  of  such  vegetable  products  along  with  meat  will 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  these  accessories  for  growth  de¬ 
velopment  and  protection  against  disease. 

6.  We  are  purveyors  of  high-grade  animal  fats  and  we 
recommend  these  as  energy  foods.  We  regard  proteins  and 
calories  still  as  the  two  fundamentals  in  dietetics.  Carbo- 
Indiates  such  as  the  starches  found  in  cereals  are  also  val¬ 
uable  as  energy  foods  and  should  be  consumed  in  fair  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

7.  The  vegetable  proteins  are  generally  inferior  to  meat 
proteins  and  cannot  be  considered  as  true  substitutes  for 
meat.  A  tew  of  them  found  in  small  proportion  in  rice,  in 
peanuts,  in  wheat  and  in  maize  are  fairly  good,  but  are  not 
truly  equivalent  to  the  proteins  of  meat. 

8.  We  regard  milk  and  dairy  products  as  important 
articles  of  food  which  should  be  consumed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  and  along  with  other  foods.  However,  the  proteins 
of  milk  in  the  form  of  cheese  can  never  be  considered  a  true* 
substitute  ior  meat  nor  can  we  look  with  favor  upon  the 
large  consumption  of  milk  recommended  for  the  adult  by 
the  dairy  extremists. 

Sources  of  Dietary  Information 

These  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  adult  human  diet 
as  I  see  them,  basing  my  conclusions  on  what  I  know  from 
experience  and  what  I  have  derived  from  my  studies  of  nu¬ 
trition.  The  sources  of  information  are  primarily  these: 

1.  The  study  of  natural  dietetics  of  all  forms  of  life  and 
particularly  of  birds  and  mammals. 

2.  The  history  of  dietetics  pf  mankind  from  the  earliest 
discernible  times  to  the  present  day. 

3.  The  study  of  the  diets  of  primitive  races  and  tribes 
in  the  recent  past. 

4.  The  experience  of  individuals. 

5.  Scientific  laboratory  experiments  on  animals. 

6.  Laboratory  or  group  experiments  on  man. 

From  all  these  sources  we  gain  our  present  knowledge  of 
nutrition.  No  one  of  them  can  be  neglected.  The  man  who 
focuses  his  attention  on  laboratory  animal  experiments,  ne¬ 
glecting  to  take  into  consideration  the  broader  and  more 
general  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  will  certainly 
bo  led  astray. 

The  discovery  of  the  function  of  the  vitamines  has  so  ex¬ 
cited  some  of  their  discoverers  as  to  lead  them  to  place  a 
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special  and  unwarranted  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
these  food  accessories  even  to  the  denial  of  protein  and  cal¬ 
ories  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  nutrition.  Another  mis¬ 
representation  which  has  been  made  and  is  even  now  made 
by  the  vitaminists  is  that  milk  is  the  only  source  or  the  only 
suitable  source  of  vitamines.  This  is  far  from  the  truth. 
They  are  so  generally  distributed  in  natural  foodstuffs  that 
it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  food  substance  in  the  laboratory 
which  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  one  or  another 
of  them.  • 

In  connection  with  the  undue  emphasis  which  has  been 
placed  on  vitamines  in  the  excitement  consequent  on  their 
discovery,  we  have  heard  much  of  the  term  “safety  factor,” 
borrowed  from  the  engineering  profession  and  applied  to 
vitamines  in  the  diet.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  require  not 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamines  to  insure  growth  and 
health,  but  that  we  must  supply  the  body  with  more  than 
enough  of  these  vital  substances — in  other  words,  provide  a 
sufficient  safety  factor  so  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
surplus  to  draw  on  just  as  the  engineer  provides  a  ‘safety 
factor  of  strength  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of 
any  engine  or  structure. 

Protein  and  Vitamines 

This  is  sound  doctrine.  But  in  contrast  to  it  some  die¬ 
titians  have  been  working  to  show  that  the  average  person  in 
the  United  States  consumes  too  much  protein  and  making 
the  endeavor  by  experiment  and  teaching  to  cut  down  the 
usual  amount  consumed  to  something  like  one-third  the 
quantity.  If  a  safety  factor  is  required  in  the  case  of  vita, 
mines  it  is  certainly  required  in  the  case  of  proteins.  The 
body  should  be  furnished  not  only  with  the  minimum  quan¬ 
tity  of  high  grade  protein  by  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  up 
bodily  repair,  but  with  a  considerable  excess  in  order  that 
by  no  means  will  any  deficiency  occur.  It  is  bad  logic  and 
poor  dietetics  to  insist  on  a  safety  factor  for  vitamines  and 
neglect  the  protein  safety  factor.  This  is  all  the  more  de. 
sirable  becau.se  an  excess  of  meat  does  not  appear  to  result 
in  harm.  In  fact  meat  and  its  accompanying  fat  and  organs 
appear  to  be  the  only  substances  which  while  furnishing  a 
complete  diet  in  themselves  produce  no  ill  effects  in  the 
human  organism.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  natural 
food  substance,  even  milk,  when  used  exclusively  as  an  adult 
food.  Meat,  however,  has  these  peculiar  properties:  It  i» 
capable  of  satisfying  the  human  appetite  more  than  other 
foods  when  used  in  moderate  quantity  and  when  used  even 
in  excessive  quantities  or  exclusively  as  by  the  Eskimo,  no 
harm  results. 

Packers  to  Defend  Meat  in  Diet 

In  the  face  of  captious  and  unwarranted  criticism  we  have 
remained  silent  until  now,  fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  our  products  in  any  rational  scheme  of  dietetics.  The 
time  for  silence  has  passed  and  from  now  on,  with  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  Institute,  this  nutrition  committee 
expects  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dietary  discussions  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  American  public,  not  with 
the  view  of  disparaging  other  food  products  but  in  order  to 
secure  full  recognition  for  meat  and  meat  products  in  the 
dietary. 

Up  to  this  time  no  voice  has  been  raised  in  defense  or 
praise  of  meat.  No  dietitian,  no  physician,  no  chemist,  has 
singled  it  out  for  the  special  emphasis  which  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  the  host, of  cereal  products,  the  artificial  infant  milk 
substitutes,  the  different  sorts  and  types  of  bread,  cookies  and 
pastries,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces,  or  the  cow’s  milk  so 
extravagantly  over-rated.  Heretofore  even  the  industry  it- 
self  has  failed  to  recommend  its  own  product  on  broad 
grounds.  A  change  in  this  incongruous  situation  will  come 
with  time,  but  it  will  not  come  immediately  or  soon  except 
through  definitely  and  scientifically  planned  education. 


The  Nutritive  Values  of  Meats 

BY  PAUL  RUDNICK 


Member  of  Committee  on  Nutrition,  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 


MEAT  is  without  question  the  most  important  single 
article  in  the  diet  of  the  human  being  after  it  is 
weaned.  That  this  is  so  has  been  known  to  the 
human  race  from  its  earliest  times.  It  is  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  however,  that  physiological  chemistry 
has  developed  the  reasons  for  the  important  place  of  meat 
in  the  diet.  Until  these  reasons  had  begun  to  develop,  the 
preference  for  meat  was  doubtless  based  on  its  palatability 
and  on  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  its  use. 

Modern  chemical  research  has  shown  that  meat  is  valu¬ 
able  not  only  because  of  its  high  percentage  of  protein, 
but  also  because  its  protein  has  a  higher  biological  value 
than  that  derived  from  any  other  source. 

Proteins  are  built  up  of  certain  organic  compounds  of 
nitrogen  known  as  amino-acids.  Up  to  the  present  time 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  of  these  have  been  isolated  and 
studied.  The  primary  source  of  these  amino-acids  is  the 
plant.  With  perhaps  one  exception,  the  animal  cannot 
build  them  up  from  their  elements,  nor  one  from  the 
other.  The  proteins  consumed  by  the  animal  are  broken 
up  in  the  digestive  tract  into  their  constituent  amino- 
acids  and  then  built  up  again  into  the  protein  required 
by  the  animal  for  its  growth  and  for  ‘repairing  its  tissue 
waste.  For  this  reason  the  amino-acids  which  make  up 
the  various  proteins  are  often  likened  to  building  blocks. 
Not  all  of  these  blocks  are  of  equal  value.  Some  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  other  are  not  so  essential. 

Many  of  the  common  proteins  in  our  diet,  especially 
those  derived  from  plants,  either  lack  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  amino-acids  or  contain  too  small  a  proportion  of  them. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  much  of  such  a  deficient  pro¬ 
tein  is  fed  to  an  animal  as  part  of  an  otherwise  adequate 
diet,  it  will  sooner  or  later  starve  to  death  unless  the 
missing  essential  of  amino-acids  are  supplied.  The  pro¬ 
tein  of  meat  contains  all  of  these  essential  amino-acids  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  the  most  nearly  perfect  or 
complete  protein  for  human  requirements.  The  proteins 
of  milk  and  eggs  rank  next  to  meat  in  value  and  then  fol¬ 
low  the  various  plant  proteins  such  as  those  of  wheat, 
oats,,  corn,  beans  and  peas. 

Why  Meat  is  Valuable  in  Diet 

But  meat  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  quantity  and  the 
high  quality  of  its  protein;  it  contains  other  compounds  of 
nitrogen  which  are  commonly  called  the  extractives.  It  is 
these  substances  to  which  meat  owes  its  palatability,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  digestibility  of  vege¬ 
table  proteins  and  carbohydrates,  such  as  the  protein  and 
starch  of  beans  and  peas.  These  extractives  are  necessary 
for  the  body,  for  it  will  form  them  from  its  own  tissues 
if  they  are  not  supplied  in  its  food.  Meat  alone  can  sup¬ 
ply  these  extractives  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  even  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  meat  are  not  equally  valuable  in  this  respect. 
Fish,  for  example,  has  less  extractives  and  crab  meat 
more  extractives  than  beef,  yet  neither  fish  nor  crab  meat 
are  of  the  same  value  as  beef  in  the  human  diet. 

Meat  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  our 
mineral  requirements,  principally  iron,  phosphorus  and  cal¬ 
cium,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  sulphur  and  other  elements. 
The  four  mentioned  are  indispensable  for  normal  growth 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  health. 

Finally  meat  also  furnishes  all  three  of  the  much  talked 
of  vitamines  or  accessory  factors  which  are  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  child  and  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  health  in  both  child  and  adult.  The  organs  of  the 


body,  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys  and  heart,  are  especially 
valuable  in  this  respect. 

In  this  connection  the  animal  fats  are  also  of  greater 
value  than  vegetable  oils.  Beef  fat,  and  in  particular  oleo 
oil,  is  a  good  source  of  fat  soluble  A,  the  growth. promoting 
factor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  meat  tends  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  article  of.  the  ordinary  human  diet,  much  atten. 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  minimum  pro¬ 
tein  requirements  of  the  body  necessary  for  its  mainten¬ 
ance.  While  the  body  can  get  along  for  a  time  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  proportion  of  protein  or  of  meat,  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  the  body  so  maintained  drifts  into  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  loses  its  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and  to  unfavorable  conditions.  To 
maintain  the  body  in  good  health,  comfort  and  ability  to 
do  efficient  work  requires  good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
this  means  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  in  the  diet.  This 
fact  is  well  recognized  in  the  army,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  quick  delivery  of  energy  requires  a  high  protein 
diet  and  that  meat  is  after  all  the  most  economical  source 
of  protein  because  it  furnishes  the  most  valuable  repair 
material  for  muscular  tissue  waste. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Various  Cuts 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  are  the 
results  of  those  investigations  in  which  the  different  cuts 
of  meat  are  compared.  It  was  found  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  less  choice  cuts  of  meat  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  choicest  cuts.  The  only  advantage  which  the  latter 
have  is  that  they  are  more  palatable,  more  tender  and  in 
general  more  attractive  and  pleasing. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  newest  de¬ 
velopments  of  investigational  work  on  meat  is  the  gradual 
but  certain  breaking  down  of  prejudices  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  medical  profession  against  the  use  of  meat 
by  people  afflicted  with  certain  diseases.  Erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  sort  are  copied  from  textbook  to  text¬ 
book  until  someone  happens  to  investigate  some  particular 
instance  more  carefully.  Such  groundless  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  meat  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  impulse  which 
leads  the  average  individual  to  blame  whatever  meat  he 
may  have  eaten  in  his  last  meal  for  any  digestive  troubles. 
The  old  ideas  concerning  so-called  “ptomaine  poisoning” 
have  been  shown  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  especially  the 
widespread  belief  that  such  troubles  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  meat.  Today  we, know  that  improper  sterilization 
can  cause  trouble  in  vegetables  and  fruits  as  readily  as  in 
meat. 

Thus  we  may  hastity  summarize  some  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  results  of  investigations  which  show  the  great  value 
of  meat  in  our  diet.  These  results,  however,  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  available  since  most  of  them  have  been  published  in 
scientific  journals  or  other  publications  with  a  limited  cir¬ 
culation.  Little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  by  the  meat 
packing  industry  to  make  this  information  available  to 
the  general  consuming  public.  One  of  the  important  tasks 
of  this  committee  is  to  bring  together  the  results  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  and  make  them  available  to  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  for  the  information 
of  the  consuming  public. 

i  « 

Research  Work  Will  Increase 

The  widespread  and  general  interest  in  the  vitamine  the- 
ory  and  the  nutrition  problems  developed  by  the  Euro- 
pean  war  have  brought  about  a  great  amount  of  research 
work  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  volume  as  funds 
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again  become  available.  This  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  universities,  research  institutions,  and  governmental  de¬ 
partments  and  laboratories  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
an  equally  important  task  of  your  committee  is  to  keep 
in  touch  not  only  with  the  results  when  published,  but  also 
wherever  possible  with  the  men  who  are  planning  and  di¬ 
recting  these  investigations,  so  that  developments  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  meat  industry  may  become  available  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
observe  how  intimately  the  progress  of  the  vitamine  the¬ 
ory  is  bound  up  with  the  further  development  of  the 
importance  of  protein  and  therefore  of  meat  in  our  diet. 


Like  any  other  truth,  the  facts  about  the  value  of  meat 
cannot  be  permanently  suppressed,  but  persistent  effort 
may  misinform  and  misdirect  public  opinion  temporarily. 
Nutritional  disorders  in  human  beings,  due  to  partial  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  diet,  are  notoriously  slow,  insidious  and 
often  difficult  of  "recognition,  so  that  it  often  takes  a  long 
time  before  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  definitely  lo- 
rated.  Before  the  pendulum  swings  back,  as  it  eventually 
must,  much  harm  may  be  done,  not  merely  to  the  meat 
industry,  but  to  the  health  and  general  wellbeing  of  the 
consuming  public,  if  it  is  induced  to  consume  more  of  the 
less  valuable  and  less  meat  than  is  required  for  a  well 
balanced  diet. 


Meat  Consumption  as  a  Factor  in  Live  Stock  Production 

BY  EVERETT  C.  BROWN 

President,  National  Live  Stock  Exchange 


SINCE  the  days  of  Sinclair  and  “The  Jungle,”  the  live 
stock  and  meat  industry  has  been  subjected  to  attacks 
and  vilification  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.  Writ¬ 
ers  and  near  writers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavor, 
ing  to  startle  the  world  into  forgetfulness  of  meat  in  its  diet. 
In  all  our  industrial  and  political  history  there  has  never 
been  anything  to  compare  with  it,  and  the  wonder  is  not 
that  their  attacks  have  not  succeeded,  but  that  we  have  sur¬ 
vived  it  all. 

Instinct  coupled  with  age-old  habits  handed  down  through 
all  the  centuries  have  given  us  a  distinct  liking  for  meat  in 
our  diet,  and  it  is  this  inherent  trait  that  enables  this  great 
industry  to  survive  the  unfair  and  bitter  attacks  against  it. 
Meat  eating  is  natural  with  us  and  we  need  do  nothing  to 
create  a  desire  for  it.  In  this  respect  we  have  the  advantage 
over  all  other  foods. 

Although  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  “there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat,”  we  are  greeted  at  every  turn  with  adver. 
tisements  extolling  the  virtues  of  some  food  which,  in  almost 
every  case,  is  offered  as  a  “substitute”  for  meat.  Obviously 
meat  is  the  standard  which  all  food  manufacturers  strive  to 
equal  or  excel.  How  far  they  are  from  succeeding  may  be 
easily  learned  by  giving  some  of  these  “substitutes”  a  trial. 
Meat  Consumption  Reduced  During  War 
Under  the  stress  of  war  our  Government  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  meat  in  order  that  the 
surplus  might  be  distributed  amongst  our  allies.  How  well 
it  succeeded  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many  who 
then  abstained  for  patriotic  reasons  have  discontinued  their 
vegetarian  diet  in  whole  or  in  part.  Furthermore,  I  find  that 
many  of  the  placards  put  out  by  the  Food  Administration  ai 
that  time  are  still  doing  duty.  The  same  zeal  was  not  dis¬ 
played  in  recalling  these  as  in  their  distribution. 

Lack  of  Government  Interest  in  Meat 
There  has  also  been  a  growing  tendency  in  some  of  the 
governmental  departments  to  further  the  campaigns  and 
propaganda  boosting  other  foods  and  an  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  meat.  Obviously  this  is  a  short-sighted  policy. 
Why  should  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spend  public 
money  in  educating  the  live  stock  producers  to  breed  and 
finish  more  and  better  live  stock  and  then  do  nothing  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  meat  from  that  stock? 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  offers  to  co-operate  with  any  community  in  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk,  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  of  a  similar  effort  in  behalf  of  meat.  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  meat  animals  are  of  less  importance  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  scheme  than  the  dairy  herds?  Manifestly  not,  and 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  place  in  our  diet  for 
both  of  these  great  foods — meat  and  milk. 

The  dairy  interests  have  not  been  inactive  in  furthering 
their  own  interests,  neither  have  they  been  overly  careful 
about  some  of  the  statements  sponsored  by  them..  They 
have  frequently  been  able  by  one  means  or  another  to  get 


Extract  from  an  address  by  Everett  C.  Brown,  President. 
National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  before  the  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Packers,  Chicago,  August  9 


what  appeared  to  be  an  official  approval  on  much  of  their 
material  which  will  not  stand  the  acid  test.  They  have  also 
frequently  been  able  to  get  the  endorsement  of  men  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  supposedly  not  connected  with  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  How  this  is  accomplished  might  be  interesting  in¬ 
formation. 

Comparison  of  Meat  and  .Milk 

Where  they  attempt  to  compare  the  relative  food  value  of 
meat  and  milk  products  they  are  careful  to  confine  the  com¬ 
parison  to  “energy”  value,  without  showing  that  such  a 
test  ignores  other  valuable  elements  to  bo  found  in  meat 
products.  If  meat  producers  were  to  indulge  in  such  ludic¬ 
rous  and  ridiculous  comparisons  milk  would  certainly  be 
shown  up  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  of  encouraging  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  has,  in  the  past,  been  left  to  you  gentlemen. 
Unfortunately  for  the  producers,  and  perhaps  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  your  efforts  were  largely  confined  to  boosting  par¬ 
ticular  brands.  I  do  not  make  this  assertion  in  a  critical 
way,  for  I,  no  doubt,  would  have  done  likewise. 

The  producer  has  heretofore  displayed  little  or  no  inter¬ 
est  in  such  matters,  contenting  himself  with  raising  and 
marketing  more  or  less  live  stock  according  to  his  own  ideas 
and  convenience.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  has  been  a  poor 
policy  in  the  past  and  we  should  all  strive  to  bring  him  to  the 
realization  of  his  interest  in  every  problem  affecting  the 
consumption  of  his  products. 

Must  Teach  Value  of  Meat  in  Diet 

Although  production  of  live  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  our  population,  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
meat  available  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  What  we  must  do  is  to  impress  upon  these  po¬ 
tential  consumers  of  meat  products  the  value  of  meat  in 
their  diet. 

The  component  parts  of  this  great  industry  have,  in  the 
past,  spent  too  much  time  attacking  each  other  and  too  little 
time  in  defending  the  industry  against  those  who  launch 
their  invidious  and  unfair  attacks.  I  am  firmly  opposed  to 
a  “turn  the  other  cheek”  policy  in  any  scheme  of  things  and 
I  certainly  feel  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  turn  on  those  who 
seek  our  destruction. 

The  consumer  may  look  askance  at  a  campaign  designed 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  meat  and  may  feel  that  ulti- 
mate  effect  will  be  to  increase  his  meat  bill.  This  need  not 
be  the  case,  however,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  proper 
co-operation  of  #J1  interests  will  so  stimulate  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  that  all  will  be  benefitted.  Moreover,  the  consumer 
stands  to  pay  more  for  his  meats  in  the  future  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  bring  back  normal  consumption,  which  is  the 
real  key  to  profitable  normal  production. 

I,  for  one,  favor  taking  the  consumer  into  our  plans  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  meat,  and  I  am  confident  we 
can  clearly  establish  our  right  to  ask  his  co-operation.  In 
the  last  analysis  we  depend  on  his  buying  power  and  he  will 
be  disposed  to  use  this  ungrudgingly  wncn  shown  the  true 
situation. 


Post-Bellum  Sugar  Situation  in  Germany 


Enormous  Slump  in  Production  Makes  Imports  Necessary  Though 

Before  War  Beet  Product  Was  Exported 


BY  C.  A.  HEISE 

Late  Assistant  Secretary  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Special  Correspondence  of  the  American  Food  Journal) 


THE  unprecedented  failure  of  the  German  beet  sugar 
production  during  the  1919,  1920  campaign — which 
almost  brought  the  German  sugar  industry  to  disaster 
— was  primarily  due  to  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
war  and  the  revolution,  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and 
last  but  not  least,  a  wrong  sugar  policy.  While  Germany 
counted  307  sugar  factories  during  the  19  18,  1919  campaign, 
this  number  had  dwindled  to  269  plants  by  1919,  1920, 
since  30  factories  were  permanently  lost  by  the  reshaping 
of  the  map  of  Europe  by  the  peace  treaty  and  of  the  rest 
six  plants  had  to  shut  down. 

The  enormous  decline  in  output  is  strikingly  reflected 
in  the  quantities  of  beets  worked  during  1919,  19  20,  viz., 
4.960,945  tons  as  compared  with  a  total  of  8,709,010  tons 
during  the  1918,  1919  campaign.  Allowing  for  a  certain 
decline  in  output  by  the  cession  of  the  territories  in  which 
the  aforementioned  30  factories  are  located,  the  drop  in 
production  is  none  the  less  considerable  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  remarkably  poor  crop.  In  point  of 
fact,  with  7.67  tons  yield  per  acre  the  1919,  192,0  crop 
turned  out  one  of  the  poorest  crops  on  record  for  decades 
past,  and  was  more  or  less  due  to  unfavorable  spring 
weather,  frequently  strikes  and  walkouts  and  delay  in 
spring  sowing  owing  to  labor  trouble.  The  latter  as  well 
as  the  retarded  growth  of  plants  resulted  in  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  harvest,  and  when  frost  set  in  early  in  October, 
production  was  much  impeded  and  the  sugar  content  of  the 
beets  still  in  the  ground — about  4  0  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop — greatly  reduced.  The  obtaining  coal  famine  aggra¬ 
vated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Large  Slumy  in  Production 

The  aggregate  sugar  production  during  the  business  year 
September,  1919 — August,  1920,  amounted  to  717,875  tons 
as  compared  with  1,327,714  tons  in  the  previous  campaign. 
The  figures  for  the  past  years  are  depicted  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  table: 

1917,  1918 . 1,541,100  tons 

1916,  1917  .  1,557,900  tons 

1915,  1916 . 1,515,300  tons 

1914,  1915  .  2,510,000  tons 

1913,  1914 . 2,715,900  tons 

The  extraordinary  slump  in  production,  while  already 
strikingly  revealed  in  this  statistics,  will  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  Germany — ranking  foremost  as 
a  sugar  exporting  country  before  the  war — actually  had  to 
import  some  57,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  to  cover  domestic 
demands  which  had  already  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  a  strict  rationing  system.  The  total  inland  consumption 
during  the  period  from  September,  1919,  to  August,  1920, 
amounted  to  931,306  tons  in  which  foreign  imported  stocks 
are  included.  As  the  total  inland  production  was  only 
717,87  5  tons,  even  the  imported  foreign  stocks  would  have 
proved  insufficient  but  for  a  reserve  of  216,000  tons  carried 
over  from  the  last  campaign. 

In  view  of  the  miserable  result  of  the  1  919,  1920  cam¬ 
paign,  it  was  clear  that  measures  had  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the  disappointment  and 
growers  were  urged  to  increase  their  acreage.  Farmers 
showed  little  inclination  at  first,  however,  to  go  in  for 
increased  cultivation,  and  for  obvious  reasons  at  that.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  control  of  sugar  remained  in  force 


after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  maximum  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  having  been  fixed  by  the  Government.  For 
certain  reasons  the  Government  did  not  see  its  way  to  ex¬ 
tend  that  control  to  beets.  This  induced  growers  to  sell 
the  crop  to  breweries,  dehydrating  plants,  molasses  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  which  were  ready  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
the  sugar  factories  were  allowed  to  under  existing  regula¬ 
tions.  Since  the  end  of  sugar  control  seemed  rather  far 
afield,  the  appeal  for  increasing  the  acreage  met  but  with 
a  weak  response,  farmers  fearing  that  losses  may  accrue 
should  the  Government  at  any  time  fix  new  prices  for  the 
sugar  factories. 

Sugar  Producers  Fighting  Control 

It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying  that  producers  have 
been  fighting  control  tooth  and  nail  ever  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  but  the  evasive  attitude  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
form  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  course  would  eventually  be 
decided  upon.  As  time  passed  on,  however,  growers  were 
beginning  to  have  more  confidence  in  a  decontrol  by  the 
end  of  1921  and  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Sugar  Industry  in  May  showed  that 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  had  increased  by  about  23 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  past  year.  Nevertheless, 
all  rumors  and  statements  regarding  the  fate  of  control 
were  of  a  rather  conflicting  nature  as  the  Government  de¬ 
clined  to  outline  its  policy  for  the  coming  campaign.  Pressed 
hard  from  all  sjdes,  the  Ministry  of  Foodstuffs  finally  an¬ 
nounced  the  maintenance  of  control  for  1921,  1922  in  spite 
of  the  protests  by  the  industry.  As  the  Government  seemed 
in  earnest  in  their  declaration,  the  industry  considered  it 
best  policy  to  discontinue  the  anti-control  drive  for  the 
time  being  and  even  acquiesced  in  the  maintenance  of  con. 
trol  for  the  next  campaign  while  demanding,  and  receiv¬ 
ing,  sufficient  guarantees  that  all  new  prices  would  be 
based  on  a  minimum  beet  price  of  2  0  marks  per  50  kilos 
and  that  no  decontrol  was  to  take  place  while  the  campaign 
was  on. 

Decontrol  May  Take  Place  After  All 

Just  latterly  signs  have  been  multiplying  however  that  _ 
decontrol  will  take  place  after  all  before  the  year  is  out. 
The  food  ministers  of  the  different  German  states  met  in 
conference  some  weeks  ago  when  the  decontrol  was  prin¬ 
cipally  decided  upon  by  October  1,  1921,  and  a  hint  has 
already  been  given  to  the  industry  to  submit  suggestions 
making  for  smooth  winding-up  of  control.  The  subject 
came  also  up  for  discussion  at  a  sitting  of  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Economic  Council  (the  German  national  industrial  par¬ 
liament)  some  time  ago  when  experts  were  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  a  resolution  recommending  decontrol  by  October 
was  carried.  It  was  also  recommended  to  maintain  the 
present  embargo  on  exports  and  imports  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry  against  losses  resulting  from  the  low 
world’s  market  price  for  sugar.  Those  who  claim  to  be 
in  the  know  aver  that  decontrol  will  come  about  by  October 
but  it  will  probably  be  some  weeks  yet  till  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  vital  problem  will  be  announced. 

Crop  Prospects  Favorable 

Regarding  the  outlook  for  this  year’s  crop,  prospects  are 
decidedly  favorable  since  weather*  conditions  have  been 
benefiting  the  plants  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  view  is 
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held  in  interested  quarters  that  the  available  output  of  this 
campaign  will  suffice  to  cover  inland  demands  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  rationing  scheme — 1  1-2  pounds  per 
capita  per  month  with  special  allowances  for  children  and 
extra  rations  for  jam-making — if  not  leave  a  surplus  for 
export.  Official  figures  covering  sugar  production  during 
the  19  20,  1921  campaign  are  now  available  for  the  period 
September,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  and  give  the  total  net 
production  of  sugar,  expressed  in  terms  of  raw  sugar,  at 
1,078,884  tons  as  against  691,536  tons  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  191  9,  1920.  The  figures  showing  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beets  worked  during  that  period  are  6,568,500  tons 
and  4,796,248  tons,  respectively. 

Sugar  to  Figure  Prominently 
Sugar  will  probably  figure  prominently  in  the  new  tax 
program  of  the  Government,  seeing  that  a  preliminary  bill 
has  been  brought  in  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  present 
sugar  tax  of  14  marks  per  100  kilos  to  50  marks.  In  this 
connection  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  establishment 


of  a  state  sugar  mdnopoly  for  refineries  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  official  circles  of  late.  As  soon  as  the  first 
news  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  became  known, 
the  industry  sent  up  a  howl  and  has  been  displaying  a 
noteworthy  activity  in  combatting  this  plan.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  detailed  statement  by  the  Government,  there  is 
of  course  ample  scope  for  speculation,  but  I  learn  from  a 
usually  well  informed  source  that  the  idea  of  a  monopoly 
has  already  been  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  ^foregoing  it  has  been  shown  that  Germany  is 
actively  engaged  in  re-establishing  her  independence  in 
sugar  supply  which  dates  back  to  187  5,  187  6,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  decontrol  will  mean  an  intense 
stimulus  to  increasing  production.  The  time  may,  there¬ 
for,  not  be  far  off  when  the  weight  of  German  competition 
will  again  make  itself  felt  in  the  international  sugar  market 
since  by  accepting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Entente,  Germany’s 
main  problem  will  be  to  create  export  values.  Beet  sugar 
is  one  of  them. 


Rice  Will  Meet  Shortage  Caused  by  Potato  Decrease 

The  prospective  shortage  of  the  potato  crop  m^kes  pos¬ 
sible  a  good  demand  for  the  rice  crop  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes.  Rice  can  be  made  to  meet  the  shortage  suggests 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  prospective  crop  of  33,- 
500,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  is  equal  to  931,000,000 
pounds  of  cleaned  rice,  and  to  this  must  be  added  compara¬ 
tively  large  stocks  derived  from  the  extraordinarily  large 
crop  of  1920.  Cuba,  also,  which  usually  receives  large  im¬ 
ports  of  rice  from  this  and  other  countries,  has  stocks  of 
this  cereal  that  are  greater  than  the  ordinary  ones. 

Consumption  of  foods  was  affected  variously  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  armies  and  navies  Muring  the  war  and  by 
the  course  of  prices  since  the  war  ffiegan,  and  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  such  foods  in  the  near  future  can  perhaps 
be  better  estimated,  if  based  on  the  more  steady  conditions 
that  preceded  the  war,  than  on  the  erratic  ones  that  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  At  the  per  capita  consumption  of  seven 
pounds  of  rice  in  the  United  States  in  19  05-1914  for  all 
purposes,  before  the  war,  the  population,  this  year,  would 
require  760,000,000  pounds,  or  171,000,000  pounds  less 
than  this  year’s  crop  alone  to  say  nothing  of  unusual  stocks. 
There  are,  however,  ways  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  be¬ 
sides  finding  export  markets  or  piling  up  domestic  stocks. 

When  the  potato  crop  is  short,  rice  is  an  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  food,  and  one  that  may  naturally  be  drawn  upon 
partly  to  counterbalance  the  potato  deficiency.  The  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  potato  crop  of  this  year,  made  for  August  1,  is 
only  316.000,000  bushels,  while  the  consumption,  at  the 
per  capita  rate  of  3.8  bushels  for  1905-1914,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  would  be  412,500,000  bushels,  so  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  deficiency,  apart  from  such  imports  as  may  be  made, 
is  9  6.5  00,000  bushels.  The  imports  of  potatoes  have  never 
equaled  14,000,000  bushels  in  one  year.  Rice  may  natur¬ 
ally  help  to  fill  this  void  of  approximately  100,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  food  supply. 

It  has  been  noticed,  also,  that  wheat  is  to  some  extent  a 
substitute  for  potatoes  in  food  economy,  when  their  price 
is  high.  The  expected  wheat  surplus  cf  this  country  has 
dwindled  as  the  season  has  advanced.  The  official  estimate 
of  production  was  reduced  by  more  than  50,000,000  bushels 
of  this  future  surplus  wheat  during  July,  and,  at  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  6.21  bushels  for  1  905-1914  for  all 
purposes,  the  remaining  crop,  as  forecast  for  August  1,  pro¬ 
vides  an  export  of  83,000,000  bushels  under  average  food 
conditions.  Part  of  this  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes,  if  price  permits.  At  any  rare,  the  elements  of 
the  situation  invite  a  larger  rice  and  wheat  consumption 
than  usual  during  the-  crop  year  1921-1922,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  bj-^gelative  prices. 


Right  Canning  Process  Will  Keep  Cider  Sweet 

Sweet  cider  may  be  canned  so  as  to  keep  its  natural 
flavor  and  aroma  indefinitely  by  a  method  worked  out  at 
the  hort  products  laboratory  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  experiment  station.  The  cooked  jelly  taste  is  en¬ 
tirely  absent. 

The  apples  are  collected,  sorted  to  all  sound  ones,  and 
then  cleaned  and  piled  up  to  sweat,  which  develops  an 
exquisite  aroma  in  the  skins.  The  sound  fruits  only  are 
then  ground  up  with  a  grater.  Spoiled  fruits  spoil  the 
flavor  and  render  the  juice  watery. 

With  hydraulic  presses  an  average  of  three  gallons  from 
each  bushel  of  fruit  is  obtained.  The  juice  is  pumped 
direct  from  the  press  into  a  receiving  tank  and  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth  or  burlap  to  remove  pulp.  It  is 
then  run  through  a  centrifuge  of  the  type  used  in  clarify, 
ing  milk. 

The  juice  is  then  put  into  the  sterilizer,  which  may  be 
a  black  tin  or  copper  .coil  in  a  tank  of  water,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  an  even  temperature  of  160  degrees-  Good 
thermometers  and  careful  watching  are  essential. 

The  product  next  goes  into  sterilized  plain  tins  which 
are  sealed  at  once  and  processed  at  160  degrees — no  more 
— for  30  minutes  or  more.  Time  is  counted  after  tank 
thermometer  records  160,  which  must  not  be  exceeded. 

After  a  short  period  of  cooling,  the  cans  are  ready  for 

market  or  storage. 

If  sterilizing  the  juice  causes  too  much  air  in  it,  the 

cans  are  run  through  an  exhaust  box  at  160  for  about  five 

minutes. 


Apple  Pectin  That  May  Be  Stored  to  Aid  Jelly  Making 

A  method  for  making  an  especially  rich  and  concen¬ 
trated  sirup  from  apple  juice  for  use  in  jelly  making  has 
bees  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  concentrated  juice  or  pectin  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  and  stored  for  use  with  fruits  which  are  not  in 
season  when  apples  are  abundant. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  sirup  can  be  added 
to  berry  or  other  fruit  juice  with  which  ii  is  desirable  to 
use  added  pectin.  The  purpose  in  using  it  is  to  make  the 
process  of  jelly  making  more  certain  of  success  and  to 
increase  the  yield  of  high-grade  jelly  by  preventing  the  long 
boiling  of  juices  which  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  natural 
pectin.  It  is  particularly  useful  with  such  fruit  as  the 
strawberry,  the  flavor  of  which  is  most  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  by  cooking.  It  is  useful  in  cases  where  for  some 
reason  the  jelly  maker  has  met  with  disappointment  and 
finds  that  she  has  on  hand  not  a  jelly  but  a  rich,  well- 
flavored 'sirup. 

Directions  for  making  apple-pectin  sirup  are  to  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


New  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Foods 


Status  of  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Tomato 

Derivatives,  etc.,  Determined 


THE  Joint  Committee  representing  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  completed  and  is¬ 
sued  definitions  and  standards  and  in  some  cases  revisions 
of  standards  for  cocoa  and  chocolate,  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  a  number  of  tomato  products. 

With  regard  to  cacao  products,  the  text  of  the  proposed 
definitions  and  standards  is  as  follows: 

Cacao  beans,  cocoa  beans,  are  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree 
(Theobroma  cacao  L.). 

Cacao  nibs,  cocoa  nibs,  cracked  cocoa,  is  the  roasted, 
broken  cacao  bean  freed  as  far  as  is  practicable  from  cacao 
shell  or  husk. 

.  Chocolate,  plain  chocolate,  bitter  chocolate,  chocolate 
liquor,  chocolate  paste,  bitter  chocolate  coating,  is  the  solid 
or  plastic  mass  obtained  by  grinding  cacao  nibs  without 
the  removal  of  fat  or  other  constituents  except  the  germ, 
and  contains  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  cacao  fat  and,  on 
the  moisture  and  fat-free  basis,  not  more  than  eight  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  total  ash,  not  more  than  four-tenths 
per  cent  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  more  than 
five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  ash  insoluble  in  water,  not 
more  than  seven  per  cent  crude  fiber,  not  more  than  four 
per  cent  cacao  shell. 

Sweet  chocolate,  sweet  chocolate  coating,  is  chocolate 
mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  cocoa  butter,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  and 
contains,  on  the  moisture,  sugar  and  fat-free  basis,  no 
higher  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  ash  insoluble  in  water,  crude  fiber  or  cacao 
shell,  respectively,  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

Cocoa,  powdered  cocoa,  is  chocolate  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  its  fat  and  finely  pulverized,  and  contains  not  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  cacao  fat  and,  on  the  moisture  and  fat-free 
basis,  no  higher  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  ash  insoluble  in  water,  crude  fiber,  or 
cacao  shell,  respectively,  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

Sweet  cocoa,  sweetened  cocoa,  is  cocoa  mixed  with  sugar 
(sucrose),  and  contains  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  sugar 
in  the  finished  product,  and,  on  the  moisture,  sugar  and 
fat-free  basis,  no  higher  percentage  of  total  ash.,  ash  insol¬ 
uble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ash  insoluble  in  water,  crude 
fiber,  or  cacao  shell,  respectively  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

Milk  chocolate,  milk  cocoa,  sweet  milk  chocolate,  or  sweet 
milk  cocoa,  respectively,  is  chocolate,  cocoa,  sweet  choco¬ 
late,  or  sweet  cocoa,  which  contains  not  less  than  twelve 
per  cent  of  whole  milk  solids  in  the  finished  product. 

The  committee  is  considering,  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  adds,  the  need  for  fixing  a  minimum  limit  for  choco¬ 
late  product  in  milk  chocolate,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  suggestions  regarding  this  point  from  the  trade  ana 
other  interested  parties  as  well  as  any  other  suggestions  or 
criticism  pertaining  to  the  proposed  revision. 

Grape  Fruit  Standards 

Grape  fruit  and  orange  standards  are  simple,  and  it  is 
expected,  according  to  the  officials,  that  the  definitions  will 
bo  acted  upon  by  the  two  associations  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  time,  if  adopted,  to  become  effective  prior 
to  the  1921  shipping  season.  The  definitions  follow: 

Grapefruit,  pomelo,  is  the  sound,  mature  fruit  of  citrus 
grandis  Osbeck.  The  juice  of  the  mature  fruit  contains 
not  less  than  seven  parts  of  soluble  solids  to  each  part  of 
acid  calculated  as  citric  acid  without  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

Orange  (common,  sweet  or  round)  is  the  sound,  mature 
fruit  of  Citrus  sinensis  Osbeck.  The  juice  of  the  mature 
fruit  contains  not  less  than  eight  (8)  parts  of  soluble  solids 
to  each  part  of  acid  calculated  as  citric  acid  without  water 
of  crystallization. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  the  great  number 


of  tomato  products,  and  besides  the  final  definitions  of 
strained  tomatoes,  tomato  paste,  etc.,  a  number  oi  tenta¬ 
tive  definitions  and  standards  for  tomato  pulp  and  puree 


have  likewise  been  adopted.  .  , 

The  final  definitions  and  standards  for  strained  tomatoes 
and  tomato  paste  will  be  transmitted  to  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  be  formally  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  Federal,  State 
and  Municipal  food  officials  on  or  about  September  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  unless  valid  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  standards  and  definitions  as  adopted  by  tie 
committee  are  received  in  the  meantime.  The  full  text  is 

Final 1  ^definitions  and  Standards  for  Strained  Tomatoes 

and  Tomato  Paste 

Strained  tomatoes  is  the  product  obtained  by  straining 
sound,  ripe  tomatoes,  raw  or  cooked,  through  a  screen  that 

removes  skins  and  seeds.  , 

Tomato  paste  is  strained  tomatoes  concentrated  by  evap¬ 
oration,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt,  with  or  with, 
out  the  addition  of  basii  leaf  (Ocimum  basilicum  L.),  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  or  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  acidity, 
and  contains  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  tomato 
solids  determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  7  0  degrees  C. 

Concentrated  tomato  paste  is.  strained  tomatoes  concen¬ 
trated  by  evaporation,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
salt  with  or  without  the  addition  of  basil  leaf,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  or  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  acidity,  and 


+  Inoc  tlion  +  It  IT  tv 


determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  70  degrees  C. 

Strained  tomatoes  from  trimming  stock  is  the  product 
obtained  by  straining  sound  peelings,  trimmings  and  pieces 
from  ripe  tomatoes  through  a  screen  that  removes  skins  and 
seeds. 

Tomato  paste  from  trimming  stock  is  strained  tomatoes 
from  trimming  stock  concentrated  by  evaporation,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  salt,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  basil  leaf,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  pure 
sodium  carbonate  or  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  neutralize 
a  portion  of  the  acidity,  and  contains  not  less  than  twenty 
ner  cent  of  tomato  solids  determined  by  drying  in  vacuo 
at  70  degrees  C. 

Concentrated  tomato  paste  from  trimming  stock  is 
strained  toniatoes  from  trimming  stock  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  with  cr  without  the  addition  of  salt,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  basil  leaf,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  pure  sodium  carbonate*  or  of  sodium  bicarbon¬ 
ate  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  acidity,  and  contains  not 
less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  tomato  solids  determined  by 
drying  in  vacuo  at  7  0  degrees  C. 


Tentative  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Tomato  Pulp  and 


Puree 

Tight  tomato  puree  is  the  product  obtained  by  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  strained  toniatoes,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than  six  and  thirty  hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent,  of  tomato  solids  determined  by  drying  in 
vacuo  at  70  degrees  C. 

Medium  tomato  puree,  tomato  pulp,  is  tne  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  evaporation  of  strained  tomatoes,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than 
eight  and  thirty-seven  hundredths  per  cent  of  tomato  solids 
determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  70  degrees  C. 

Heavy  tomato  puree  is  the  product  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  strained  tomatoes,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of 
solids  determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  7  0  degrees 


Centigrade. 

Light  tomato  puree  from  trimming  stock  is  the  product 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  strained  toniatoes,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than  six 
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and  thirty  hundredths  per  cent  of  tomato  solids  determined 
by  drying  in  vacuo  at  70  degrees  C. 

Medium  tomato  puree  from  trimming  stock,  tomato  pulp 
from  trimming  stock,  is  the  product  obtained  by  the  evap. 
oration  of  strained  tomatoes  from  trimming  stock,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than 
eight  and  thirty-seven  hundredths  per  cent  of  tomato  solids 
determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  7  0  degrees  C. 

Heavy  tomato  puree  from  trimming  stock  is  the  product 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  strained  tomatoes  from 
trimming  stock,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt,  and 
contains  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  tomato  solids  deter, 
mined  by  drying  in  vacuo  at  7  0  degrees  C. 

Communications  regarding  any  of  the  proposed  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  Bureau  of  Chemistiy,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Standardize  Canned  Tomatoes 

Tentative  definitions  and  standards  for  canned  tomatoes 
and  for  canned  tomato  grades  have  been  proposed  by  the 
joint  committee  on  definitions  and  standards,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  complete  text: 

Canned  tomatoes  are  the  canned  vegetables  prepared 
from  sound,  ripe,  fresh  tomatoes  (the  fruits  of  Lycopersi- 
cum  esculentum  Mill.)  of  any  red  variety  or  varieties,  by 
thorough  washing  and  scalding  and  by  proper  peeling, 
coring,  and  trimming,  with  or  without  grading,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  sterilized  by 
heat.  The  liquor  used  for  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
fruits  is  the  pure  juice  derived  from  the  tomatoes  so  pre. 
pared  or  from  others  of  the  same  quality  and  preparation, 
and  does  not  exceed  in  quantity  that  originally  present  in 
the  prepared  fruit  contained  in  the  can. 

Fancy  tomatoes  are  canned  select  tomatoes  of  uniform 
red  color,  free  from  pieces  of  skin  or  core,  and  are  whole 
tomatoes,  with,  or  without  almost  whole  tomatoes,  and 
with  or  without  a  few  large  pieces. 

Extra  standard  tomatoes  are  canned  tomatoes  practically 
free  from  under-colored  parts,  from  pieces  of  skin  or  core, 
and  most  of  them  whole  or  in  large-  pieces. 

Standard  tomatoes  are  canned  tomatoes  reasonably  free 
from  under-colored  parts,  and  from  pieces  of  skin  or  core. 

Sub-standard  tomatoes  conform  to  the  definition  for 
“canned  tomatoes,”  but  lack  in  some  respects  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  higher  grades. 

Communications  regarding  amendments  to  the  proposed 
definitions  and  grades  should  reach  the  secretary  of  the 
joint  committee  on  definitions  and  standards  not  later  than 
October  1,  1921,  and  be  addressed  care  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

What’s  Tn  the  Catsup  and  Chili? 

Tentative  definitions  and  standards  for  catsup  and  chili 
sauce  were  completed  in  part  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee.  Criticism  of  the  proposed  definitions  in 
so  far  as  agreed  upon,  and  suggestions  regarding  certain 
other  points  are  invited  from  all  interested  persons.  The 
text  of  the  definitions  and  standards  for  tomato  catsup  and 
chili  sauce  follows: 

Ketchup,  catsup,  catschup,  is  the  clean,  sound  product 
made  from  properly  prepared  strained  tomatoes  with 
spices,  salts,  sugar,  and  a  vinegar,  with  or  without  onions 
and  garlic,  and  contains  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of 
tomato  solids. 

Chili  Sauce  is  the  clean,  sound,  cooked  product  made 
from  chopped,  peeled,  ripe  tomatoes,  chopped  peppers,  salt, 
sugar,  spices,  and  a  vinegar,  with  or  without  onions  and 
garlic,  and  contains  not  less  than  —  per  cent  of  tomato 
solids. 

The  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  invites  suggestions 
as  to  a  satisfactory  specification  for  the  minimum  content 
cf  tomato  solids  in  chili  sauce,  and  regarding  the  propriety 
of  the  use  of  paprika  as  a  flavor  and  of  the  limitation  of  its 
use  if  permitted.  The  committee  is  also  considering  the 
desirability  of  permitting  the  use  of  spice  oils  and  extracts 
in  place  of  spices. 

Suggestions  on  these  and  other  points  should  reach  the 
committee  not  later  than  October  1. 

What  Is  Canned  Corn? 

Tentative  definitions  and  standards  lor  canned  corn, 
canned  sweet  corn,  canned  sweet  corn  styles,  and  canned 


sweet  corn  grades  were  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on 
definitions  and  standards.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  from 
the  trade  and  other  interested  persons  will  receive  careful 
consideration  before  final  definitions  and  standards  are 
adopted.  The  text  of  these  definitions  and  standards  for 
canned  sweet  corn  as  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  is  as 
follows: 

Canned  sweet  corn,  canned  corn,  is  the  canned  vegetable 
prepared  from  the  grain  of  sweet  corn  (Zea  mays  L. )  of 
the  proper  degree  of  maturity,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  with  the  addition  of  potable 
water  sufficient  to  secure  the  consistency  proper  for  the 
product. 

Cream  canned  corn  is  canned  sweet  corn  prepared  from 
corn  removed  from  the  cob  by  cutting  through  the  grain 
and  subsequent  scraping.  It  has  a  creamy  consistency. 

Whole  grain  canned  corn  is  canned  sweet  corn  prepared 
from  corn  removed  from  the  cob  by  cutting  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  the  grain  substantially  entire. 

Fancy  canned  sweet  corn  is  the  product  prepared  from 
young  tender  corn,  of  superior  flavor,  and  of  such  degree  of 
maturity  that  the  kernels  are  milky  or  creamy. 

Extra  standard  canned  sweet  corn  is  the  product  pre¬ 
pared  from  corn,  of  good  flavor,  intermediate  in  tenderness 
between  those  used  for  fancy  and  standard  grades  re¬ 
spectively. 

Standard  canned  sweet  corn  is  the  product  prepared  from 
reasonably  tender  corn,  of  acceptable  flavor,  the  kernels 
of  which  have  reached  but  not  passed  the  dough  state. 

Substandard  canned  sweet  corn  is  canned  sweet  corn  that 
fails  in  some  respect  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  standard 
grade. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  not  later  than  October  1,  1921. 

Evaporated  and  Dried  Buttermilk  Defined 

Definitions  and  standards  for  evaporated,  concentrated, 
condensed  and  dried  buttermilk  have  been  proposed  tenta¬ 
tively.  The  joint  committee  is  considering  a  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  salt  allowable  in  these  buttermilk  prod, 
ucts  and  invites  comment  on  this  question  from  the  trade 
and  other  interested  parties,  according  to  the  secretary  of 
the  committee.  The  text  of  the  tentative  definitions  and 
standards  is  as  follows: 

Evaporated  buttermilk,  concentrated  buttermilk,  con. 
densed  buttermilk,  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  from  clean, 
sound  buttermilk  derived  from  cream  to  which  no  neutral¬ 
izer  has  been  added,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  al¬ 
lowed  for,  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent  (30  per  cent)  of 
total  solids. 

Dried  buttermilk  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  re. 
moval  of  water  from  clean,  sound  buttermilk,  derived  from 
cream  to  which  no  neutralizer  has  been  added,  and  contains, 
all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

Communications  of  criticism  or  comment  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  committee  or  the  proposed  definitions, 
or  requests  for  hearings,  if  addressed  to  Dr.  Julius  Hortvet, 
State  Chemist,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  time  to  reach  him  on  or 
before  October  1,  1921,  will  receive  careful  consideration 
by  the  Committee  before  the  final  definitions  and  standards 
are  adopted. 

Standardize  Raisin  Bread 

Tentative  definitions  and  standards  for  raisin  bread,  upon 
which  comments  and  criticism  are  invited,  were  adopted  by 
the  joint  committee.  The  text  of  the  definition  is  as  follows: 

Raisin  bread  is  the  product  prepared  by  baking  bread 
dough  in  which  the  proportion  of  sweetening  ingredient 
has  been  materially  increased,  and  which  contains  in  each 
pound  of  the  baked  product  not  less  than  two  ounces  of 
sound,  clean  raisins.  The  upper  surface  of  the  loaf  and 
smaller  units  is  commonly  sugar-coated. 

Communications  regarding  the  definitions  and  standards 
for  raisin  bread  from  the  trade  or  other  interested  parties 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  in  time  to  reach  him  on  or  before  October  1- 


Chemistry  and  Its  Relation  to  Margarin 


Standard  of  Manufacture  Which  Should  be  Followed  in  Its  Production. 

Standard  for  Oils  Is  Urged 


BY  H.  P.  TREVITHICK* 

Chief  Chemist,  New  York  Produce  Exchange 


IT  was  in  1869  that  the  French  Government  offered  a 
prize  to  the  chemist  who  would  devise  the  best  economi¬ 
cal  substitute  for  butter  for  the  use  of  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  3rd. 

The  prize  was  won  within  the  next  year  by  Monsieur 
Mege-Mouries,  who  followed  the  most  obvious  lead  and 
turned  toward  beef-fat  as  a  probable  source  of  the  needed 
product. 

By  careful  chemical  and  physical  research  he  discovered 
that  he  could  take  the  choice  portions  of  beef  fat,  such  as 
the  caul  and  ruffle  fat  and  by  chilling,  graining  and  pressing 
the  fat  obtain  a  sweet,  light-yellow,  buttery  fat  which  he 
called  oleomargarine  and  which  is  known  in  this  country 
ac  oleo  oil.  By  emulsifying  this  fat  with  naturally  soured 
skim  milk  Mege-Mouries  produced  the  first  commercial  mar¬ 
garin. 

Thus  we  see  a  chemist  as  the  founder  of  the  oleomargar- 
ine  industry,  and,  as  the  industry  has  grown,  it  has  been 
constantly  supplied  with  new  raw  materials,  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  product  has  been  improved  through  the  effort  or 
the  chemist.  It  was  Metchikoff,  a  Bulgarian  chemist  and 
bacteriologist,  working  in  Paris,  who  isolated  the  bacillus 
which  causes  the  souring  of  milk  and  thus  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  margarin  manufacturer’s  use  of  pure  cultures 
to  obtain  a  suitable  flavor  in  his  product. 

The  vegetable  oil  industry  in  this  country  is  of  recent 
origin,  and,  of  course,  the  chemist’s  connection  with  it  has 
only  developed  within  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

While  I  was  in  the  South  connected  with  a  crude  cotton 
oil  mill,  stories  were  still  current  of  the  good  old  days  when 
there  were  no  chemists  to  worry  the  manageis  and  supei- 
intendents,  the  mills  left  15  per  cent  or  more  oil  in  their 
cake  and  mills  made  100  per  cent  on  their  capital  invested 
in  a  year. 

When  Seed  Was  a  Waste  Product 
Before  the  cotton  oil  mills  started,  the  seed  was  a  waste 
product  which  was  not  only  of  no  value  but  was  causing 
serious  damage,  and  its  disposal  was  most  troublesome  and 
expensive  problem.  Gins  hired  men  to  remove  the  seed 
from  the  dumps  around  the  plant.  If  the  seed  was  thrown 
into  the  creeks  it  would  coke  them,  and  whether  on  the 
land  or  in  the  bayous,  it  would  rot  and  emit  a  horrible  odoi . 
Hence  State  laws  were  passed  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  seed,  and  many  lawsuits  were  caused.  In  quite  fre¬ 
quent  cases,  the  gins,  after  all  the  space  around  them  was 
filled  with  rotten  seed,  were  moved  bodily  to  another  loca- 
tion,  it  being  easier  to  move  the  gin  than  the  seed. 

An  oil  miller  would  go  out  to  a  plantation,  look  at  a  pile 
of  seed,  containing  possibly  100  tons  or  200  tons,  and  offer 
$150  for  the  pile.  The  result  was  that  a  mill  costing  $30,- 
000  to  erect  made  $100,000  in  a  single  season. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  chemist’s  work  in  finding  new 
method  of  using  the  oil  and  new  methods  of  pressing  and 
handling,  the  oil  mill  makes  far  more  oil  per  ton,  and  the 
price  of  the  seed  in  normal  times  is  about  $30  a  ton.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  it  reached  $80  or  more  a  ton. 

Margarin  manufacture  is  a  more  recent  development  of 
the  oil  industry  and  is  a  development  which  is  wholly  due 
to  the  pioneer  work  of  such  chemists  as  Wesson  and  otheis, 
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in  showing  how  to  refine  vegetable  oils  so  as  to  make  them 
suitable  for  the  best  grades  of  margarin.  By  taking  the 
best  grades  of  oil  made,  using  first  the  cottonseed,  and  then 
gradually  turning  to  the  peanut  and  cocoanut  oils,  and  stif¬ 
fening  them  with  oleo  oil,  lard,  and  lard  stearine,  fairly  good 
butter  was  made.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  same  chem¬ 
ists,  vegetable  stearine  pressed  from  cotton  oil  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  animal  fats,  and  finally  hydrogenated  cotton,  pea¬ 
nut  and  cocoanut  oil  were  used,  giving  a  pure  vegetable 
compound,  the  true  nut  margarin.  By  churning  this  pro¬ 
duct  with  milk  the  chemist  is  able  to  make  a  product  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  dairy  butter  in  flavor 
and  digestability,  and  which  is  considered  a  much  cleaner 
and  a  more  sanitary  product. 

Scrupulous  Care  Required 

In  manufacturing  a  margarin  the  chemist  must  exercise 
scrupulous  care  in  inspecting  his  raw  materials.  He  must 
see  that  the  oil,  whether  purchased  or  refined  in  the  plant, 
is  absolutely  sweet,  free  from  fatty  acids  and  in  no  danger 
of  going  rancid.  If  the  oil  is  refined  in  the  plant  the  abso¬ 
lute  removal  of  soap  from  the  refined  oil  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  bleaching  and  deodorizing  the  product.  This 
point  is  not  watched  closely  enough  in  many  plants  and  re¬ 
sults  in  poor  oil.  An  oil  with  an  increased  acidity  at  it 
leaves  the  deodorizer  probably  showed  that  same  or  greater 
increase  as  it  left  the  bleaching  kettle.  This  fact  has  been 
noticed  in  numerous  cases  and  is  apparently  due  to  the 
breakdown  of  slight  quantities  of  soap  left  in  the  oil  after  re. 
fining,  the  caustic  being  removed  by  the  clay  and  the  acids 
being  liberated  to  damage  the  oil.  As  careful  treatment  or 
the  oil  to  remove  the  soapstock  before  bleaching  will  re¬ 
move  this  difficulty,  there  can  be  ho  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  soap  is  left  in  the  oil,  and  dissociated  in  the 
bleaching  kettle,  although  many  refiners  blame  the  increased 
acidity  on  the  deodorizer. 

Of  course,  on  purchased  oils  the  inspecting  chemist  must 
be  guided  by  the  flavor  in  detecting  improperly  finished 
oils.  The  oil  should  be  purchased  subject  to  approval  of 
sample,  and  the  sample  should  be  filed  with  some  commer¬ 
cial  oil  chemist  who  would  see  that  the  delivery  equaled 
the  sample.  Shippers  would  also  be  better  protected  if 
samples  of  their  parcels  were  approved  before  shipping.  In 
one  case,  2,000  barrels  of  deodorized  cocoanut  oil  were 
shipped  1,5  00  miles  to  New  York,  and  destined  to  Europe. 
On  inspection  at  New  York,  the  lot  was  rejected  because 
of  flavor  and  high  acidity.  The  shipper  was  compelled  to 
l  eturn  the  material  to  his  plant,  wash  the  oil  to  remove 
the  excess  acids,  and  then  sell  it  as  refined  oil,  losing  the 
double  freight  and  handling  charges  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  treating  the  oil  again  after  emptying  the  barrels, 
and  his  losses  due  to  selling  a  deodorized  oil  as  a  refined 
oil. 

Effect  of  Summer  Heat 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  shipment  of  barreled  oil 
seemed  to  be  caused  by  hot  weather  in  the  summer.  As 
you  all  know,  a  winter  cottonseed  oil  is  an  oil  which  has 
been  chilled  below  freezing  and  pressed  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  to  remove  the  stearine.  A  prime  winter  oil  must  be 
absolutely  clear  aftetr  sanding  five  hours  at  a  temperature 
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of  freezing.  After  having  tested  numerous  samples  of 
shipments  of  such  oil,  both  at  plants  before  barreling,  and 
after  being  in  the  barrels  various  periods  of  time,  it  was 
noticed  that  almost  all  winter  shipments  of  such  oil  were 
satisfactory,  the  failures  being  due  to  faulty,  careless  or  in¬ 
different  work  in  the  refinery. 

However,  nearly  all  the  shipments  made  in  summer  were 
unsatisfactory,  although  the  shipments  were  made  by  many 
reputable  refiners  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
By  testing  the  oils  before  barreling,  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  good  winter  oils.  Further  tests  showed  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  causing  the  cloud  was  moisture  and  soap.  As  the 
oils  were  barreled  when  perfectly  free  from  these  and  the 
barrels  were  absolutely  dry,  it  was  shown  conclusively  that 
the  fault  was  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat  on  the  barrels, 
causing  a  reaction  between  the  slight  free  fatty  acids  of 
the  oil  and  the  free  caustic  of  the  silicate,  with  which  the 
barrels  were  lined.  This  action  seems  to  occur  whether  the 
oil  is  left  exposed  on  the  loading  platforms,  or  yards,  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  whether  it  is  loaded  in  box 
cars  immediately  after  barreling.  The  length  of  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  reaction  to  occur  seems  to  depend,  however, 
on  the  exposure  to  the  sun’s  heat.  This  can  happen  not 
only  in  cotton  oil,  but  can  and  does  happen  with  cocoanut 
oil,  frequently  this  accounting  in  some  instances  for  the 
presence  of  soap  and  moisture  in  cocoanut  oil  as  received 
at  the  margarin  plant.  The  chemists’  rejection  of  such 
oil  will  cause  the  refiners  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  sili- 
eating  of  their  barrels  and  filling  of  same  with  oil. 

As  with  the  oil,  the  chemist  should  inspect  the  milk  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  margarin  plant,  testing  it  for  acidity,  total 
solids,  and  fat,  and  also  the  sale,  determining  its  purity, 
solubility  and  fineness. 

Such  information,  which  the  chemist  can  easily  furnish, 
regarding  all  raw  materials  purchased  or  offered  for  pur¬ 
chase  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  their  desira¬ 
bility  or  lack  thereof,  for  margarin  manufacture. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  branch  of  your  chemists’ 
activities,  the  reduction\  of  manufacturing  costs  through 
the  control  and  standardization  of  plant  operations  and 
the  elimination  of  waste. 

The  compounding  of  margarin  is  an  operation  entirely 
governed  by  the  laws  of  chemistry,  including  inorganic,  or¬ 
ganic,  physiological  and  physical  chemistry,  and  bacteriol¬ 
ogy.  Consider  first  the  preparation  of  the  milk.  Whether 
you  ripen  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  pure  culture  of 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  you  will  doubtless  deter  mine  the  proper 
degree  of  acidity  by  a  chemical  measurement,  rather  than 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  taste,  which  can  vary  widely 
with  the  personality  of  the  taster  (and  also  with  what  he 
had  for  breakfast).  Your  chemist  should  also  determine 
for  you  the  best  time  and  temperature  of  pasteurization 
and  cooling  for  the  results  you  desire  to  obtain.  Having 
established  these  standards  he  should  faithfully  require 
adherence  to  them  in  the  handling  of  every  batch. 

Other  Factors  That  Are  Essential 
Making  and  cooling  the  emulsion  is  a  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  entirely  dependent  upon  well  established  laws  of  physi- 
cal  chemistry.  For  uniformity  of  results  the  temperatures 
of  the  various  ingredients  when  mixed,  the  time  and  speed 
of  agitation,  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  medium  the 
rate  of  cooling,  the  temperature  of  the  cooled  material; 
should  all  be  established  by  the  chemist  and  adhered  to  for 
every  batch.  If  any  one  does  not  know  all  of  these  in  his 
plant,  and  the  why  back  of  each  of  them,  ask  your  chemist 
if  he  knows  them,  and  if  he  does  not,  you  can  have  lots  of 
fun  finding  out  together. 

In  ripening  the  goods,  the  temperature  of  room,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  goods,  the  time  of  ripen'ng,  the  acidity  be¬ 
fore  and  after  ripening,  agitation  if  needed,  ’and  the  amount 
are  all  important.  Your  chemist  should  know  all  of  these 
for  each  class  of  goods,  and  why  each  figure  should  be 
what  it  is  and  not  something  different. 

Also  in  the  working,  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  of 
the  goods,  the  percentage  of  salt  for  best  results,  the  per. 
centage  of  moisture  and  milk  solids  before  and  after  work- 
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ing,  will  be  of  value  in  standardizing  processes  and  pro¬ 
ducts. 

In  these  days  of  enforced  economy  the  question  of  re¬ 
ducing  losses  and  wastes  in  factories  is  a  vital  one,  and  here 
is  where  the  chemist  should  shine.  In  melting  oil  out  of 
ban  els  do  you  get  it  all  and  nothing  else,  or  are  your  meth¬ 
ods  wrong  .’  Have  your  chemist  prove  the  absence  of  sili¬ 
cate  and  soap  and  insoluble  matter  by  analysis,  not  by 
saying,  Well,  we  got  out  the  marked  weight.”  Do  you 
get  the  overrun  you  should  with  the  amount  of  milk  and 
salt  used?  Analysis  of  plant  effluents  may  show  an  appre- 
ciable  amount  of  oils  or  milk  solids  or  both,  going  down 
the  sewer.  Will  the  amount  possible  of  recovery  by  various 
means  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment  necessary?  Your 
chemist  can  tell  you. 

If  all  the  above  control  methods  have  been  enforced  and 
adhered  to,  your  products  should  be  clean,  economical, 
tasteful,  healthy,  and  above  all,  uniform,  but  still  the 
chemist  should  test  every  lot  of  finished  goods  for  moist¬ 
ure  milk  solids,  salt  and  acidity,  just  to  see  whether  what 
ought  to  be,  really  is. 


We  are  constantly  seeing  the  introduction  of  new  oils 
and  oil  products,  animal  and  vegetable,  hydrogenated  and 
Plain  so  that  the  margarin  manufacturers’  chemist  should 
devote  what  time  he  has  for  research  to  experimenting  with 
new  combinations  as  bases,  for  margarin,  keeping  ever  be 
foie  him  the  ideal  of  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  butter  at  the  low 
est  cost  compatible  with  quality.  Then  in  “spare”  mo 
meats  your  chemist  should  chase  a  few  vitamines.  He  may 
find  them  in  margarin  yet.  Some  other  fellows  say  they 
are  in  some  other  things.  They  know  they  are  there  be 
cause  they  can  t  find  them:  they  claim  thev  are  not  in  mar 
gann,  tor  the  same  reason,  yet  how  can  we  know  they  are 
not  in  margarin,  until  we  rind  some  there? 

Now,  since  I  have  outlined  a  little  work  for  your  chemists 
even  at  the  risk  that  they  will  all  rise  up  and  call  me 
cursed,  so  I  am  going  to  make  a  plea  for  you  for  them.  I 
hardly  need  to  ask  you  to  employ  earnest,  experienced  hon 
est  chemists,  but  give  them  tools  and  apparatus  to ’work 
with,  have  confidence  in  their  judgment  in  chemical  and 
physical  matters,  a  thing  which  you  can  do  if  you  have  good 
chemists,  try  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  the  joy  of  good  work  well  done,  and  above  all  re¬ 
member  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  to 

get  and  keep  a  good  chemist  you  must  give  him  a  chemist's 
salary. 

Don  t  I  beg  of  you,  make  the  old  American  manufactur- 
ers  mistake  of  hiring  “two  young  fellers  yesterday  one  of 
tiem  the  chemist,  the  other  the  office  boy,  and  ding  me  if 
1  can  remember  which’s  which.” 


Urges  a  Code  of  Standards 

The  average  American  oil  refiner  says  all  the  mar. 
garin  manufacturers  are  too  technical  and  the  average 
margarin  manufacturer  says  the  oil  refiners  are  all 
very  careless.  I  am  using  the  mildest  terms.  Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  in  both  these  fields  of  en 
deavor  know  that  the  object  of  both  is  the  same  to  make 
pioduct  ol  the  finest  quality  possible.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  institute  adopt  a  code  of  standards  of 
quality  for  the  various  refined  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
purchased  by  its  members  and  that  each  member  pledge 
himself  to  demand  adherence  to  those  standards  in  his  pur¬ 
chases.  Disputes  as  to  quality  could  then  be  referred  to 
disinterested  referee  chemists  under  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  Interstate  Cottonseed 
Crushers  Association  and  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  both  of  which  bodies  already  have  standards  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  the  oils  purchased  by  the  members  of  this 
Institute. 

It  is  the  speaker’s  belief  that  such  a  background  for  your 
purchases  would  insure  your  receiving  the  best  possible 
quality  raw  materials  for  use  in  your  margarins 
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New  Packages  for  Old  Products  \ 

Advantage  of  Attractive  Covering  for  Food  Products  is  Found  in  More 

Rapid  Turnover 


BY  U.  D.  DEMAREST 

(Written  for  The  American  Food  Journal) 


THE  greatest  asset  any  company  can  have  today  is  a 
package  that  moves  steadily  and  rapidly  across  the 
counter.  The  present  conditions  -in  business  are  driv¬ 
ing  this  idea  home  to  many  concerns  which  never  before 
felt  the  acute  need  of  quick  turnover.  The  banks  ha\e 
been  a  prime  factor  in  spreading  this  teaching,  for  where 
formerly  any  solvent  concern  could  receive  accommoda¬ 
tion  up  to  its  ability  to  pay,  many  of  them  are  now  finding 
their  line  greatly  curtailed  and  have  had  to  turn  their 
attention  to  means  of  reducing  the  working  capital  which 
was  previously  used  in  getting  out  their  pioduct.  rney 
find  that  the  bugbear  of  frozen  capital  applies  to  industry 
the  same  as  frozen  credit  applies  to  banking.  No  insti¬ 
tution  can  afford  to  have  its  funds  idle  and  consequently 
they  must  create  and  encourage  activity  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  the  package  that  turns  itself  quickest  into  cash 
that  will  bring  its  company  through  with  the  highest 

honors.  . 

Every  single  element  that  enters  into  the  success  of  a 

package  demands  and  deserves  the  most  careful  analysis 
and  any  element  found  wanting  must  be  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
carded  Quality,  advertising  and  appearance  are  the  three 
essentials  of  package  merchandising  today,  and  of  these 
under  present  conditions  the  appearance  of  the  package 
offers  the  greatest  field  for  improvement. 


No  Time  for  Niggardly  Curtailment 
Advertising  must  be  (maintained,  and  while  the  present 
is  no  time  for  prodigality  neither  is  it  a  time  for  niggardly 
curtailment.  Every  medium  should  be  weighed  as  never 
before  and  proven  methods  followed  up  with  redoubled 
attention.  It  would  also  be  suicidal  to  lower  the  quality  of 
the  product  or  to  ignore  any  of  the  other  essentials  m  the 
complicated  machinery  of  distribution,  but  in  the  end  the 
final  contact  with  the  buyer  is  influenced  very  largely  by 
the  appearance  of  the  package  itself  and  sales  are  made 
or  lost  as  this  appearance  is  or  is  not  pleasing 

One  has  only  to  wander  back  in  memory  to  the  country 
store  of  a  few  years  ago  and  contrast  that  with  the  modern 
city  grocer  to  appreciate  the  growth  that  has  been  made  m 
the  number  and  quality  of  packaged  goods.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  packages  has  brought  out  many  ingemou* 
machines  for  their  weighing,  cartoning  and  wrapping  that 
offer  the  manufacturer  aides  in  improving  the  appearance 
and  protection  of  his  package  that  were  not  before  available. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  simplicity  and  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  old  stand-bys  but  these  depend  largely  on  then 
known  excellent  qualities  and  on  steady  advertising  to 
keep  them  in  demand.  The  newer  articles  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  an  idea  of  appealing  to  the  eye  as  well  and  may 
eventually  give  the  older  favorites  a  hard  rub. 


New  Packages  Often  Look  Better 
The  newer  packages  not  only  often  look  better  from  a 
purely  aesthetic  standpoint  but  they  are  also  often  made 
to  look  as  though  they  afford  greater  protection  to  then 
contents.  Very  many  of  these  are  wrapped  in  an  outside 
wrapper  of  glassine  or  waxed  paper.  This  outer  wrapper 
is  not  only  moisture  proof  but  also  keeps  the  main  wrapper 
of  the  carton  looking  clean  and  neat.  A  customer  wants 
fresh  goods  even  if  it  is  only  a  cake  of  soap  and  few  wi 
buy  a  dusty  fly-specked  package  if  there  is  a  clean  bright 
looking  one  along  side  of  it  on  the  same  shelf. 

This  added  protection  and  enhanced  appearance  can  be 
secured  at  a  negligible  cost  as  two  girls  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment  can  wrap  up  to  two  hundred  gross  of  packages  a  day 


and  the  paper  itself  is  a  small  item.  This  protection  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  safeguards  against  depreciation  on  the 
shelves  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  big  help  in  moving  the 
goods  before  they  could  become  shopworn  anyway.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  perparation  for  any 
trouble  is  a  pretty  sure  means  of  preventing  its  occurrence. 

With  the  protection  afforded  to  the  covering  there  is 
more  inducement  to  make  this  truly  represent  the  quality' 
of  the  product  within.  Every  device  of  the  printer’s  art 
is  open  to  the  manufacturer. 

Use  of  Waxed  Paper  or  Glassine 

Soane  products  such  as  sliced  bacon  seem  to  be  packed 
to  best  advantage  in  a  box  and  cover  while  breakfast  foods 
and  many  others  have  utilized  the  folded  carton.  In  both 
cases  the  designer  may  utilize  printing  on  the  cardboard 
or  a  paper  outer  wrapper.  If  he  favors  the  latter  he  will 
find  machines  that  will  cover  his  plain  carton  with  a  loose 
wrapper  as  used  by  some  biscuit  companies  or  a  tightly 
stretched  paper  that  is  glued  to  all  sides  of  the  containing 
carton.  This  in  itself  offers  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  protection  to  the  contents  and  when  reinforced  by  an 
additional  layer  of  wax  paper  or  glassine  the  result  is  al¬ 
most  absolutely  impervious. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  metal  foil  when  prop¬ 
erly  applied  excluded  atmospheric  changes  and  retained  the 
original  freshness  of  the  product  even  better  than  will  a 
purely  paper  covering.  The  users  of  foil  have  usually 
employed  a  paper  label  to  retain  the  foil  in  place  although 
many  candy  makers  have  found  printed  tinfoil  folded  around 
the  article  quite  satisfactory  where  there  is  little  handling. 
One  of  the  large  foil  companies  has  recently  brought  out 
some  effectively  original  ideas  in  printed  foil  and  has 
mounted  this  foil  on  waxed  paper.  The  foil  and  paper 
is  wrapped  about  the  carton  and  then  a  hot  iron  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  hold  it  securely  in  place.  This  style  of 
package  has  been  tried  and  adopted  by  several  bakers  for 
fancy  cake.  It  is  reported  to  have  taken  so  well  that  one 
baker  had  to  abandon  several  other  lines  until  he  could 
secure  additional  equipment  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  foil-wrapped  cake. 

Different  Problem  for  Each  Product 

Every  product  has  a-  different  problem,  but  in  each  field 
the  race  is  on  to  prove  who  can  find  the  package  that 
most  nearly  combines  the  ideals  of  beauty,  strength  and 
economy.  In  this  race  the  machine  builders  are  neutrals 
who  are  willing  to  furnish  the  best  they  have  to  every 
corner.  As  an  illustration  of  an  adaptation  from  an  entirely 
different  field  that  may  interest  the  extract  industry,  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  many  medicine  houses  to  prepare  their 
bottles  for  market  by  covering  with  corrugated  paper  and 
then  wrapping  in  a  printed  label.  Machines  are  now  being 
built  which  will  do  part  or  all  of  this  labor.  Extract  bottles 
used  to  be  displayed  on  the  shelves  without  any  protection. 
Now  they  often  use  a  cardboard  carton  but  it  still  re¬ 
mains  for  someone  to  take  an  idea  from  our  perfumer 
friends  and  bring  out  a  distinctively  wrapped  bottle  that 
no  bride  can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  first  contact  with  the  customer  is  established  when 
she  sees  the  outside  of  your  package.  Every  moment  of 
thought  and  attention  that  is  given  to  making  this  first 
impression  favorable  to  your  product  will  bring  in  re¬ 
doubled  returns  not  only  in  increased  sales  but  by  instilling 
that  vital  activity  which  makes  your  package  a  constant 
repeat  seller  and  keeps  it  moving  where  the  move  counts 
most — across  the  counter. 
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Prices  and  Buying  Power 

N  the  early  part  of  the  industrial  depression  that  began 
in  187  3,  and  quite  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  depression 
that  began  in  189  3,  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  very 
able  and  intelligent  observers  was  that  the  country  was 
overdeveloped.  Too  many  factories  had  been  built,  too 
many  mines  opened  and  too  much  railroad  mileage  con. 
structed.  Business  was  poor  because  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  employment  for  the  facilities. 

The  idea  was  not  that  the  employment  was  deficient, 
but  that  the  facilities  were  in  excess;  just  as  it  might  be 
said  of  human  employment  that  there  were  too  many  men, 
not  that  there  were  too  few  jobs.  In  each  case  the  sequel 
showed  that  such  analysis  was  wrong.  The  fault  did  not 
lie  with  the  productive  facilities,  for  afterward  when  ac¬ 
tivity  returned  there  was  much  further  development,  and 
the  greatly  increased  facilities  all  found  employment 
eventually. 

Little  was  said  in  those  days  about  prices  being  too 
high.  Possibly  they  were  somewhat  higher  than  would 
have  been  well,  but  the  decline  that  followed  did  not  bring 
about  activity.  Unemployment  had  intervened  and  the  buy- 
ing  power  was  so  reduced  that  men  found  it  impossible 
to  buy  freely.  The  decrease  in  the  total  of  purchasing 
power  was  greater  than  the  decrease  in  unit  prices. 

Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  commodity 
prices  being  too  high.  No  doubt  the  mental  attitude  of 
many  buyers  was  that  of  assigning  the  level  of  prices  as  a 
reason  for  abstention  from  buying,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  was  the  main  reason.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
assume  that  an  economic  law  can  be  deduced  from  what 
chances  to  be  in  men’s  minds. 

Inasmuch  as  prices  needed  to  come  down  it  was  well  to 
have  sellers  appreciate  that  buyers  were  objecting  to  them. 
Now,  however,  we  have  progressed  to  another  stage.  We 
shall  be  in  error  if  we  adhere  blindly  to  the  idea  that  ac- 
tivity  was,  is  and  will  be  absent  through  one  cause  only, 
that  of  prices  being  too  high.  If  a  man  is  guided  solely 
by  such  philosophy  he  can  have  but  one  view — that  as 
long  as  inactivity  obtains  prices  are  too  high,  no  matter 
what  those  prices  are. 

The  buying  power  is  greatly  reduced.  There  is  much 
unemployment  and  with  nearly  all  those  still  in  employ¬ 
ment  the  wage  or  salary  rate  is  lower.  The  earnings  ol 
capital,  which  normally  are  reinvested  have  dwindled 
greatly  and  many  companies  have  seen  profits  turned  into 
losses.  For  business  revival  the  main  point  is  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  buying  power,  obviously  a  slow  process.  An 
argument  frequently  made  is  in  substance  that  capitalists 
must  pull  business  over  the  dead  center,  by  seeking  invest- 
ment  in  construction  work.  That  would  distribute  some 
jobs,  wages  would  be  paid  and  the  wages  could  be  spent. 
This  would  bring  about  more  spending,  and  so  on.  The 
plain  difficulty  about  this  is  that  with  the  general  buying 
power  at  a  low  level  capital  would  not  see  prospect  of  an 
early  return  on  the  investment,  and  therefore  would  be 
disposed  to  wait  until  the  buying  power  was  clearly  in¬ 
creasing.  That  the  capitalist  does  not  invest  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  he  thinks  prices  are  still  too  high.  He 
may,  for  all  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  be  satisfied  with 
the  prices,  but  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  immediate 
prospects  for  the  investment. 


Benefits  of  Export  Trade 

PPARENTLY  there  is  a  clash  between  those  who  hold 
that  to  be  prosperous  the  United  States  needs  an  ex¬ 
port  trade,  and  those  who  contend  that  payment  for  the 
goods  exported  would  bring  us  fresh  trouble.  On  the  one 
hand  it  has  been  argued  that  we  have  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  hence  must  have  an  ‘outlet”  or  be  but 
indifferently  employed,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  nas 
been  urged  that  a  large  ‘‘favorable  balance”  in  merchan- 
dise  trade  is  calculated  to  produce  a  price  inflation  that  will 
kill  the  business. 

The  more. moderate  view  in  favor  of  our  doing  an  export 
business  is  that  thereby  our  various  markets  are  broad¬ 
ened  and  correspondingly  stabilized.  We  have  the  same 
principle  in  the  domestic  market.  The  seller  who  dis¬ 
tributes  his  goods  widely  over  the  country  has  a  steadier 
market  than  the  one  whose  trade  is  local.  When  domestic 
demand  for  a  given  commodity  is  good  we  oan  export  less, 
and  when  the  demand  falls  off  we  may  be  able  to  export 
more.  Obviously  that  is  altogether  different  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  export  all  goods  when  all  demand  is  light  in  our 
own  country.  We  knowr  well  enough  now  that  as  a  rule 
such  a  thing  cannot  be  done.  When  demand  in  general  is 
poor  in  the  United  States  it  is  likely  to  be  poor  practically 
everywhere. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  what  is  the  relative 
quantitative  importance  of  our  domestic  and  our  export 
trade.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  given  the  matter 
careful  consideration  and  expressed  the  opinion  that,  very 
roughly,  a  normal  export  trade  may  be  taken  at  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  board  (in  the  August  Bulletin)  ar¬ 
rives  at  this  by  taking  1919,  with  a  census  estimate  of 
$62,589,000,000  for  all  manufactured  products  and  $16,- 
013.000,000  for  all  crops,  or  a  total  of  $78,602,000,000 
while  the  exports  were  $7,920,000,000.  The  board  points 
out  that  export  trade  has  a  stabilizing  influence  upon  prices. 

Obviously  this  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  planning 
definitely  to  export  a  certain  percentage  of  each  of  a  large 
number  of  products  and  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  that 
percentage,  whether  demand  is  good  or  bad  at  home  or 
good  or  bad  in  the  foreign  market.  It  is  distinctly  the 
flexibility  that  is  an  advantage,  and  to  endeavor  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fixed  percentage  would  be  to  renounce  that  advan¬ 
tage  entirely. 

Again,  we  should  not  seek  to  prevent  importations.  Tar¬ 
iffs  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  taking  care 
of  unevenness  and  divergence  in  legitimate  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  here  and  abroad. 

Almost  constantly  since  the  armistice  questions  have  been 
asked  relative  to  the  continuance  of  heavy  exports  as  com¬ 
pared  with  much  lighter  imports.  The  favorable  balance 
in  merchandise  trade  rose  to  $635,4  63,6  60  in  June,  1919, 
its  high  record,  and  then  declined  to  $65,501,992  in  July, 
19  20;  but  that  was  not  the  end,  for  the  balance  rose  again 
to  $4  54,379,69  6  in  December,  192  0,  and  the  figures  have 
given  no  clear  indication  of  what  we  ought  to  expect.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  now  gives  an  interesting  fact  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  question.  On  the  assumption,  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  substantially  correct,  that  there  was  an  even 
break  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  it  was  computed  that 
the  unfunded  balance  resulting  from  our  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  $3,000,000,000  on  July  1,  1920,  and  that  this 
increased  in  the  next  fiscal  year  by  $1,500,000,000,  making 
about  $4,500,000,000  on  July  1,  1921. 
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Gaping  Inequalities  Between  Wholesale  and  Retail  Food  Prices 
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TN  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Chemical  National  Bank 

of  New  York  is  printed  an  analysis,  portions  of  which 
are  abstracted  below,  in  conjunction  with  charts  which 
aim  to  show  the  vital  relations  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices.  Claim  is  made  by  the  bulletin  that  its  anal¬ 
ysis  gives  definition  to  a  fact  of  common  knowledge, 
namely  that  gaping  inequalities  exist  in  the  present  price 
situation,  that  relations  between 
different  groups  of  producers  have 
been  thrown  out  of  joint  because 
of  these  price  irregularities. 

“It  is  this  disturbance  of  old 
relations,”  says  the  bulletin, 

“rather  than  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  general  price  level  which  has 
such  a  sinister  effect  on  business 
prosperity,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium  is  so  greatly  to  be 
desired  at  present.” 

Figures  are  presented  which 
indicate  that  wholesale  food  prices 
rose  to  much  greater  heights  than 
did  retail  prices  during  the  period 
of  price  expansion  in  1919  and 

1920.  Conversely,  their  fall  came 
earlier  and  has  been  more  drastic. 

Significant  comparisons,  how¬ 
ever,  are  possible  for  specific  com¬ 
modities.  Chart  I,  based  upon  re¬ 
tail  prices  published  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  June, 

1921,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
readjustment  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail  prices  has  been  carried  in 
certain  lines. 

In  interpretation  of  this  chart, 
the  bulletin  says: 

“The  hollow  columns  represent 
19  21  wholesale  prices  in  percent¬ 
ages  of  1913  prices,  and  the  solid 
lines  measure  1921  prices  of  re¬ 
lated  commodities  at  retail.  The 


relations  shown  bear  out  the  current  impression  that  ad¬ 
justment  in  retail  prices  has  not  been  carried  through  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  wholesale  prices.  In 
the  beef  group,  cattle  and  beef  at  wholesale  stood  respec¬ 
tively,  2  per  cent  and  27  per  cent  above  the  1913  level, 
while  beef  products  at  retail  sold  with  one  exception  at 
distinctly  higher  levels.  Round  steak  was  60  per  cent 
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Hollow  columns  measure  1921  wholesale  places 
in  percentages  of  1913  prices.  Solid  columns 
measure  1921  retail  juices  in  percentages  of 
1913  juices. 
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above  its  1913  price,  and  sirloin 
steak  57  per  cent  above  the  base 
price.  Even  more  striking  is  the 
difference  between  hogs  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  pork  products  at  retail, 
hams  standing  83  per  cent  above 
1913  retail  prices,  while  hogs  at 
wholesale  sold  only  5  per  cent 
above  prices  prevailing  in  that 
year.  The  wheat  group  stands  at 
a  uniformly  even  level,  at  whole, 
sale  and  retail,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  sugar.  Corn  and  coffee 
show  the  greatest  discrepancies 
between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  coffee  at  wholesale  selling 
at  5  4  per  cent  of  1913  prices, 
while  at  retail  it  sold  at  123  per 
cent  of  the  earlier  price.” 

Chart  II  based  on  figures  from 
the  same  source  as  the  other,  will 
allow  a  comparison  of  differences 
between  prices  of  identical  com¬ 
modities  at  wholesale  and  retail, 
prior  to  the  war  and  at  a  recent 
date.  The  hollow  column  at  the 
left  in  each  pair  represents  the 
margin  in  cents  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  a 


The  hollow  column  at  the  left  of  each  j)air  measures  the  difference  in  cents  between  unjt  0f  the  given  commodity  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  1913  of  a  unit  of  the  commodity  named;  the  m3  while  the  soli{1  line  repre 
solid  column  measures  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retad  prices  of  _  ^  1Q9i 

the  same  unit  in  1921. 


sents  the  margin  in  19  21. 
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Analyzing  this  chart  the  bulletin  states. 

“The  price  differential  which  is  here  represented  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  margin  of  profit  for  in  addition  to  cer. 
tain  difficulties  in  securing  quotations  for  exactly  the  same 
grades  at  wholesale  and  retail,  no  account  is  taken  jpf 
handling  costs  in  presenting  these  figures.  These  price 
differentials,  however,  serve  as  excellent  indices  of  the 
relation  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  different 
lines  before  the  war  and  at  present. 

“It  is  notable  that  with  one  exception  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  greater  at  the  more 
recent  date.  The  price  margin  in  the  case  of  a  pound  of 
sirloin  steak  in  New  York  was  10.1  cents  in  1913;  1921 
finds  a  margin  of  12.9  cents.  The  difference  between  the 


wholesale  and  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  round  steak  in 
New  York  was  12.8  cents  in  1913  and  26.4  in  1921.  itft&Il 
more  pronounced  is  the  differences  between  the  two-jjuar. 
gins  in  the  case  of  sliced  bacon  in  Chicago.  In  1913  the 
wholesale  price  of  bacon  was  12.7  cents  a  pound  and  at 
retail  this  bacon  sold  at  29.4  cents  per  pound,  the  price 
difference  being  16.7  cents.  The  1921  quotations  show 
that  the  wholesale  price  was  15.2  cents  per  pound  and  the 
retail  price  5  2.2  cents,  a  margin  of  37  cents.  Relations 
between  the  prices  of  other  commodities  are  indicated  on 
the  chart.  The  only  case  of  a  reduced  differential  is  found 
in  the  case  of  fresh  eggs  in  San  Francisco,  where  a  margin 
of  10.5  cents  between  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  in  1913,  has  shrunk  to  7  cents  in  1921.” 


Program  Arranged  for  Food 

4  PROGRAM  of  addresses,  meetings  and  entertainment 
lasting  over  a  period  of  four  days,  from  November  8 
to  November  11.  is  announced  by  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  for  its  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Convention  held  at  Miami,  Florida. 

Beginning  with  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Cary 
A  Hardee,  Governor  of  Florida,  and  E.  G.  Sewell,  president, 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  response  to  the  address 
of  welcome  by  Miss  Sarah  H.  Vance,  director,  Bureau  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  president’s  ad¬ 
dress  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Rose,  state  chemist  of  Florida,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  speeches  and  discussions  is  offered: 

The  Qualifications  of  a  Good  Inspector,  Dr.  J.  S.  Crum- 
bine,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Discussion,  W.  B.  Barney,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

National  and  State  Co-Operation,  T.  F.  Pappe,  Office  of 
Co-operation,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Discussion,  J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Food  and  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Problems  of  the  Control  Official,  Methods  of  Enforce¬ 
ment.  Nominal  Fines  or  Imprisonment  for  Persistent  Of¬ 
fenders,  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion,  J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Discussion,  W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Tallciticiss66  Flci. 

Standards  for  Ice  Cream,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  Madison.  Wis. 

Address,  Hon.  E.  F.  Ladd,  United  States  Senator  from 

North  Dakota. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Epidemiology  of  the  Problem 
of  Botulism  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  Bo¬ 
tulism  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Discussion,  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief,  Central  District 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

The  Methods  of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copea,  Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre,  Director,  Drug  Laboratory,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

The  Calder  Bill:  An  Attack  on  the  States’  Constitutional 
Police  Powers,  James  Foust,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Discussion,  Hon.  Rivers  Buford,  Attorney-General,  State 
of  Florida. 

Some  Interesting  Substitutions  for  Food  and  Drug  Prod¬ 
ucts  Dr.  Arno  Viehoever,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  Use  of  Pectin  in  Food  Products,  H.  S.  Paine,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clean  Advertising,  Hon.  P.  S.  Florea,  General  Manager, 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

At  an  executive  session  and  round  table  conference,  the 
following  subjects  will  be  taken  up  for  discussion: 

Should  not  this  association  have  a  man  stationed  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  keep  in  touch  with  legislation  pre- 


Control  Officials  Convention 

sented  to  Congress  affecting  food  and  drug  control  work, 
and  advise  state  officials? 

The  conduct  of  the  legal  side  of  the  work.  Should  this 
be  with  the  Attorney-General  or  with  the  Commissioner 
through  special  counsel? 

The  final  day  of  the  convention  will  be  divided  between 
amusements  and  the  reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
committee  on  resolutions,  special  committees,  selection  of 
next  meeting  place  and  election  of  officers  for  1921-1922. 

Entertainment  has  been  provided  for  the  delegates  in 
the  form  of  dinners,  motor  trips,  sea  bathing  at  Miami 
Beach  and  the  annual  association  banquet. 

Capt.  R.  E.  Rose,  president  of  the  association,  came 
into  office  recently  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Als- 
berg.  He  has  held  the  position  of  state  chemist  of  Florida 
since  July,  1901,  and  is  now  serving  his  sixth  four-year 
term  as  such.  He  became  a  member  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Denver,  in  19  09,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
food  and  drug  law  of  Florida,  which  was  adopted  in  1907. 


Farmers  Study  Dehydration 

A  good  many  Oregon  farmers  interested  in  economy  and 
standardization  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
getting  copies  of  blueprints  of  the  Oregon  tunnel  dryer  with 
improvements  by  E.  H.  Wiegand,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
College  experiment  station  hort  products  work.  Some  of 
the  Wiegand  improvements  that  make  possible  the  40  0  to 
4,5.0  UneaL J.eet  per  minute  of  air  circulation  in  the  prune 
dryer  are  shortening  the  tunnel  to  20  to  22  feet,  furnace 
chamber  12  to  14  feet  deep,  fresh  air  intake  as  large  as 
furnace  chamber,  opening  from  furnace  chamber  to  tunnel 
width  of  tunnel  and,  at  least  4  feet  long,  stack  opening 
equal  to  sum  of  areas  between  trays,  low  enough  stack  not 
to  cause  condensation  of  moisture  in  ajr,  large  radiating 
surface  in  furnace  chamber,  maximum  -of  four  tunnels  to 
each  chamber.  Although  the  print  commercially  would 
be  expensive,  only  a  nominal  sum — -75  cents — is  charged 
farmers  by  the  station  department. 

;  j 

*  j  *  1 

Fruit  Juice  Certificates 

Holders  of  Federal  certificates  to  make  “fruit  juices,” 
commonly  called  “wine  permits”  in  New  York  State,  will 
not  have  to  register  their  certificates  with  the  county  clerk 
as  provided  by  the  State  prohibition  act,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  recently  by  the  revenue  office  at  Syracuse. 

The  government  holds  that  the  “fruit  juice”  certificates 
are  not  permits,  and  need  not  be  registered.  Other  Federal 
permits,  however,  must  be  registered  as  required  by  the 
State  statute.  These  certificates  allow  any  person,  head  of 
a  family,  to  make  not  to  exceed  200  gallons  of  fruit  juices, 
regardless  of  the  alcoholic  content. 
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’’Filled  Milk’’  Bill  Favorably  Reported 

J  v*  *  ->V 

Committee  on  Agriculture  Recommends  Passage  of  Voigt  Measure 

Would  Prohibit  Interstate  Shipment 


Washington  Bureau, 

The  American  Food  Journal 

022  Albee  Building 


F.SSAGE  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  filled 
milk  in  interstate  and  foreign  colhiherce  Will  be 
sought  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shortly  after 
Congress  reconvenes,  in  line  with  the  report  submitted  to 
the  House  on  August  19  by  Representative  Voigt,  author 
of  the  measure,  from  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

The  Voigt  bill  proposes  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or 
filled  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories,  and 
insular  possessions,  and  to  prohibit  it  its  shipment  in  inter, 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  Filled  milk  is  defined  to 
mean  “any  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk,  whether  or  not 
condensed,  evaporated,  concentrated  powdered,  dried  or 
desiccated,  to  which  has  been  added,  or  which  has  been 
blended  or  compounded  with  any  fat  or 'oil  other  than  milk 
fat,  so  that  the  resulting  product  is  in  imitation  or  semb¬ 
lance  of  milk,  creani,  or  skimmed  milk,  whether  or  not 
condensed,  evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or 
desiccated.”  ; 


The  bill  provides  a  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both,  and  has  the  usual 
provision  that  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  any  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  another,  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  or  office,  shall  be  the  act  of  the  principal,  a^ 
well. as  of  the  agent  or  employee. 


“Filled  milk  is  an  imitation  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk  made  by  mixing  condensed  skimmed  milk  and  co- 
coanut  oil,”  the  committee  asserts  in  its  report.  “The 
skimmed  milk  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  about  half  its 
bulk,  and  after  this  operation  there  is  added  from  six  to 
eight  per  cent  of  cocoanut  fat.  The  resulting  mixture  is 
an  exact  imitation1  of  pure  evaporated  or  condensed  milk; 
it  has  the  same  "consistency,  The  same  color,  the  same 
taste,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  products  can  only  be 
detected  by  an  expert  or  by  chemical  process. 

“The  compound  can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  the 
regular  article,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  imitation 
is  perfect,  many  people  buy  it  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
getting  full  condensed  or  evaporated  milk.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  skimmed  milk 
has  recently  sold  for  35  cents  per  hundred,  and  refined 
cocoanut  -fat  at'T2  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  fat  sufficient  to  fill  48 


one. pound  cans  of  the  compound  is  a  little  over  80  cents, 
or  less  than' two  cents  per  one-pound  can.  The  retail  price 
of  the  one-pound  can  is  from  ten  cents  up. 

/  “In-  1920  nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of  cocoanut  fat  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk,  taking  the  place  of 
that  many  pounds  of  butter  fat,  injuring  llie  market  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  bringing  his  product  in  competition 
with  a  decidedly  inferior  product  produced  by  oriental  and 
other  cheap  labor  and  handled  in  many  instances  under 
shockingly  insanitary  conditions.” 

Not  Advertised  as  Milk 

The  report  recites  the  names  under  which  the  product 
is  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  admitted  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  neither  advertise  it  nor  sell  it  as  milk,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  retailers  do  sell  it  in  place  of  condensed 
or  evaporated  full  milk,  that  it  is  used  for  making  ice 
cream  and  that  a  project  has  recently  been  formed  to  manu¬ 
facture  an  artificial  cream  from  skimmed  or  fresh  milk  and 
cocoanut  fat.  “A  number  of  surveys  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  the  compound  is  sold  largely  in  sections 
inhabited  by  people  unable  to  read  English  and  sections 
inhabited  by  people  of  limited  means,  and  not  sold  at  all 
in  better  residential  districts.  The  fact  that  it  is  largely 
sold  in  the  sections  mentioned  shows  that  the  statements 
on  the  label  that  the  article  is  a  compound  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  to  the  public,”  declares  the  committee.  An 
instance  is  given  where  the  Government  itself  purchased 
two  carloads  of  compound  for  the  use  of  troops,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  full  condensed  mik  was  being  bought. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  compound  is  sold  at 
retail  as  milk,  but  the  interstate  shipment  can  not  be  pro. 
hibited  under  existing  law  because  the  manufacturers  label 
it  under  a  trade  name,  and  not  as  milk,”  the  committee 
complains.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  the  com. 
pound  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  pure  food 
and  drugs  act..  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal  that 
milk  products  not  containing  a  certain  amount  of  butter 
fat  shall  not  be  transported  or  sold  in  interstate  or  intra¬ 
state  commerce.  Under  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  as  it 
now  stands,  milk  and  condensed  milk  can  not  be  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  unless  they  contain  a  given  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  fat,  and  certainly  it  is  proper  to  insist 
upon  the  same  stan’dard  in  an  imitation  or  substitute  ar¬ 
ticle.  Congress,  by  virtue  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act, 
has  barred  from  interstate  commerce  many  drugs  and 
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articles  of  food  which  do  not  comply  with  certain  stan. 
dards. 

“While  the  proposed  bill  will  not  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  the  compound  within  the  limits  of  a 
state,  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  law  prohibiting 
interstate  shipment  will  suppress  it,  because  a  sufficient 
market  can  not  be  found  without  such  shipment,  and  also 
because  a  sufficient  milk  supply  can  not  be  found  in  many 
states  which  would  warrant  engaging  in  the  enterprise.’’ 

The  Minority  Report 

The  Government  should  not  destroy  any  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  demand  for  this  legislation  except  from 
those  selfishly  interested  in  removing  competition,  and  tnc 
sentiment  of  the  public  is  in  harmony  with  these  views,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Representative  James  B.  Aswell  of  Louisiana  in 
a  report  filed  in  behalf  of  the  minority. 

“The  testimony  before  the  committee  in  extensive  hear¬ 
ings,’’  pointed  out  Mr.  Aswell,  proved  conclusively  that: 

“(1)  The  ‘filled  milk’  complained  of,  composed  of  skim 
milk  and  vegetable  oil,  is  not  unwholesome,  deleterious  or 


injurious  to  health,  but  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
To  this  statement  the  proponents  of  the  bill  agree. 

“(2)  ‘Filled  milk’  is  properly,  clearly  and  plainly  la¬ 
beled  in  compliance  with  ample  existing  law',  indicating  dis. 
tinctly  the  uses  for  which  the  food  is  recommended. 

“(3)  ‘Filled  milk’  is  about  three  cents  a  can  cheaper  than 
whole  milk,  offering  an  opportunity  ofr  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  people  limited  in  finance  to  purchase  this  wholesome 
food  at  prices  within  their  reach,  when  the  world  demand 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  necessities. 

“(4)  The  manufacture  of  ‘filled  milk’  does  not  injure 
the  dairy  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  last  year  created 
a  market  for  2  00,000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  which 
formerly  had  no  market  value  whatever 

“It  would  be  monstrous  for  the  Congress,  as  proposed  by 
this  bill,  to  legislate  out  of  existence  any  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  heedless  of  the  millions  honestly  invested.  The  bill 
is  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  If  the  retailers  practice 
any  deception  the  remedy  is  regulation  of  the  distributors 
and  not  desrtuction  of  private  business.” 


Butter  Tax  Decision  is  Overruled 


Attorney  General  Daugherty  Reverses  Palmer,  Who  Classified  Bulk  of  the 

Product  as  Adulterated 


THE  use  of  lime  water  or  other  neutralizing  agents  to 
reduce  the  acidity  of  sour  cream  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  does  not  render  the  finished  product 
subject  to  the  adulterated  butter  act  of  May  9,  1902,  under 
a  ruling  handed  down  by  Attorney  General  Daugherty. 
This  decision  overrules  an  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney 
General  Palmer  on  December  31,  1920,  holding  such  but¬ 
ter  to  be  adulterated  butter  within  the  meaning  of  section 
4  of  the  act.  Reconsideration  of  the  matter  was  brought 
about  by  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Blair,  who, 
upon  reviewing  the  hearings  held  just  before  he  becomes 
commissioner,  felt  that  the  former  opinion  was  too  drastic. 

The  Attorney  General’s  decision  brings  to  a  close  a  fight 
which  has  been  waged  for  a  number  of  years  and  which, 
for  a  time,  threatened  to  revolutionize  the  whole  butter 
industry  as  it  exists  today.  The  upholding  of  the  first 
opinion  from  the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  brought 
under  the  scope  of  the  act  of  1902  practically  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  butter  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  would 
have  imposed  upon  half  of  the  butter  industry  heavy  taxes. 
Under  the  adulterated  butter  law,  a  manufacturer  of  adul¬ 
terated  butter  is  required  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $600  a 
year,  a  wholesaler  of  adulterated  butter  would  pay  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax  of  $480,  and  a  dealer  in  adulterated  butter  is 
required  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $48.  In  addition,  the 
manufacturer  is  required  to  give  bond. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  the  industry  and  is  printed  in  full  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  August  12,,  1921. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  20th  ultimo  requesting  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  upon  the  question  whether  butter  produced  from 
sour  cream,  the  acidity  of  which  has  been  reduced  by  the 
use  of  lime  water  or  other  neutralizing  agent  before  churn¬ 
ing,  is  adulterated  butter  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
4  of  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902  (32  St.at.  193,  194),  and 
therefore  taxable  as  such. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1902  provides  that  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Act  “butter”  shall  mean  an  article  of  food  as 
defined  in  the  Oleomargarine  Act  of  August  2,  1886  (24 
Slat.  209),  namely: 


the  food  product  usually  known  as  butter,  and  which 
is  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with 
or  without  common  salt,  and  with  or  without  addi¬ 
tional  coloring  matter. 

The  act  then  defines  “adulterated  butter”  to  mean  a 
grade  of  butter  produced  by  mixing,  reworking,  re- 
'“hurning  in  milk  or  cream,  refining,  or,  in  any  way 
producing  a  uniform,  purified,  or  improved  product 
from  different  lots  or  parcels  of  melted  or  unmelted 
butter  or  butter  fat,  in  which  any  acid,  alkali,  chem¬ 
ical,  or  any  substance  whatever  is  introduced  or  used 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or 
removing  therefrom  rancidity,  or  any  butter  or  butter 
fat  with  which  there  is  mixed  any  substance  foreign  to 
butter  as  herein  defined,  with  intent  or  effect  of  cheap¬ 
ening  in  cost  the  product,  or  any  butter  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  manipulation  of  which  any  process  or  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  with  intent  or  effect  of  causing  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  abnormal  quantities  of  water,  milk,  or 
cream. 

And  adds  the  following  definition  of  “renovated”  or 
“process”  butter: 

butter  which  has  been  subjected  to  any  process  by 
which  it  is  melted,  clarified  or  refined  and  made  to  re¬ 
semble  genuine  butter,  always  excepting  “adulterated 
butter”  as  defined  by  this  act. 

The  butter-making  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
undergone  marked  changes  since  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  May  9,  1902.  Neutralization  aind  pasteurization  of 
cream  as  now  commonly  practised  were  not  then  in  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Other  methods  and  practices  then  in  use  were 
the  targets  at  which  the  statute  was  aimed.  Whether  the 
neutralization  of  cream,  the  practice  now  in  question,  comes 
within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute,  involves  an  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  light  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  butter-making  industry.  Accordingly,  I  have  conferred 
with  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have 
examined  the  record  of  the  hearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  a  view  of  informing  my¬ 
self  with  respect  to  these  matters.  As  the  result,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  is  offered;  but  only  as  a  background  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  act  and  not  as  findings  of  fact. 

1.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1 9  0  2i  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  creamery  or  factory  butter  in  the  United  States 
was  largely  carried  on  under  what  was  known  as  the 
“whole  milk  system.”  That  is,  the  whole  milk  was  carried 
by  the  farmer  to  the  creamery  where  the  cream  was  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  power  separator,  and  the  skimmed  milk  re¬ 
turned.  The  cream  thus  separated  was  permitted  to  sour 
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spontaneously  or  by  the  addition  of  a  starter  of  sour  milk, 
and  was  churned  as  soon  as  ripe. 

This  system,  involving  the  transporta'tion  of  the  milk 
both  to  and  from  the  creamery,  necessarily  restricted  the 
sale  of  cream  to  creameries  within  wagon-haul  from  the 
farm.  Because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  system  which 
entailed  so  much  time  and  labor  and  which  put  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local  creamery  in  the  matter  of  price, 
the  farmers  in  large  number  utilized  their  surplus  cream 
in  the  production  of  so-called  “farm  butter.’’ 

Farmers  butter  was  largely  sold  to  customers  in  the 
neighborhood  or  within  easy  reach,  or  was  sold  or  traded 
in  to  .storekeepers.  The  storekeepers  sold  so  much  of  the 
butter  as  was  good.  A  large  part  of  it,  however,  was  unfit 
for  consumption.  Consequently  numerous  lots  of  low 
grade,  damaged  and  thoroughly  bad  butter  had  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  grease  or  go  to  establishments  engaged  in 
manipulating  and  renovating  such  material  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  merchantable  form  as  a  food  product. 

Two  methods  of  renovating  such  butter  were  employed. 
The  first,  known  as  “ladling,”  consisted  in  soaking  the 
different  lots  or  parcels  of  butter  in  water.  The  butter 
then  was  kneaded  in  the  water,  placed  in  a  butterworker, 
colored,  salted,  worked  and  made  ready  for  the  market! 
The  process  was  calculated  to  cause  the  butter  to  absorb 
abnormal  amounts  of  water,  in  addition,  some  ladlers 
worked  in  glucose  and  other  substances  foreign  to  butter 
designed  to  cheapen  the  cost. 

Butter  too  poor  to  be  ladled  was  sent  to  the  “process” 
or  renovating  ’  factory.  The  material  there  was  melted 
and  the  butter  fat  separated  from  the  other  constituents 
of  the  butter — water,  salt,  and  impurities.  The  remain¬ 
ing  butter  fat  (a  commodity  distinct  from  milk,  cream,  or 
butter,  although  a  constituent  of  each  )  was  placed  in  tanks 
and  warm  air  was  forced  through  it  for  the  purpose  of 
deodorizing  it  and  removing  rancidity.  Thereafter  it  was 
reworked  or  rechurned  with  milk  or  cream  and  sold  as 
butter. 

In  addition,  chemicals  (so-called  “butter  increasers” ) 
were  sometimes  employed  to  cause  the  butter  to  absorb 
amounts  of  water,  milk  or  cream,  and  thus  to  cheapen 
cost.  The  use  of  such  chemicals  was  exposed  by  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  12,  entitled  “Nostrums  for  Increasing  Yield 
cf  Butter,”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1  893.  Special  churns,  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
result,  also  were  on  the  market. 

2.  The  introduction  into  general  use  of  hand  cream  sep¬ 
arators  in  1903  and  1904  revolutionized  the  handling  of 
milk  and  cream.  By  this  device  the  farmers  were  enabled 
to  retain  their  skim  milk  for  feeding  purposes  and  to  haul 
only  the  cream  to  town  and  to  ship  such  cream  by  rail 
because  of  the  decreased  weight  due  to  separation  from 
the  milk. 

The  practicability  of  the  shipment  of  cream  by  rail  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  large  creameries  (so-called 
“centralizers”),  drawing  their  supplies  of  cream  from  con¬ 
siderable  distances.  This  opened  a  market  to  thousands 
of  farmers  not  located  within  hauling  distance  of  a  local 
creamery.  It  also  provided  a  competitive  market  for  the 
rarmers  who  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  creamery 
in  the  matter  of  price. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cream  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  is  produced  on  farms  on  which 
dairying  is  an  incident  to  general  farming.  Because  of 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  handling  small  amounts 
few  farmers  market  their  cream  daily.  The  fact  that  the 
cream  generally  is  retained  a  day  or  so  before  shipment, 
combined  with  varying  climatic  conditions  and  the  absence 
of  cooling  facilities  on  most  farms,  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  production  to  reach  the  creamery  in  a 
sweet  condition. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  most  creamery 
butter  is  pasteurization  of  the  cream.  Pasteurization 
means  subjecting  the  cream  to  a  temperature  of  180  de¬ 
grees  F.  flash  heat  or  145  degrees  F.  sustained  heat.  Sour 
cream  when  subjected  to  such  temperature  curdles  and 
becomes  stringy  or  ropy.  The  cream  adheres  to  the  walls 
of  the  pasteurizers  and  forms  an  insulation  against  heat, 
thus  preventing  complete  pasteurization.  This  results  in 
only  a  partial  elimination  of  bacteria  and  in  a  decreased 
yield  in  churning,  since  much  of  the  fat  becomes  encased 
in  nodules  and  is  carried  off  in  the  buttermilk. 

The  main  if  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  so-called  “neu¬ 
tralization”  of  cream  is  to  reduce  the  lactic-acid  content  so 
as  to  prevent  curdling  in  pasteurization.  While  neutral¬ 
ization  and  pasteurization  together  might  in  some  degree 
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operate  to  deodorize  cream,  that  is  incidental  to  the  main 
purpose.  The  method  employed  is  to  test  a  given  batch 
of  ci  earn  for  acidity  and  to  introduce  therein  a  sufficient 
amount  of  lime  water  to  reduce  the  acidity  to  the  point 
necessary  for  efficient  pasteurization.  Lime  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  butter,  and  the  amount  employed  in  neutral¬ 
izing  is  comparatively  negligible,  amounting  only  to  a 
small  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  the  lime  thus  introduced  comes  in 
contact  with  and  affects  the  butter  fat  is  a  question  on 
which  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  were  in  disagreement.  One  view  was 
that  the  butter  fat  is  entirely  protected  by  the  casein  and 
t’iat  the  added  lime  water  completely  passes  off  in  the 
butter  milk.  The  other  view  was  that  while  the  greater 
part  passes  off  in  this  way,  an  appreciable  amount  is  carried 
into  the  butter.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917 
issued  a  bulletin  (No.  524)  to  the  effect  that  butter  made 
iiom  neutralized  cream  can  be  detected  by  an  analysis  of 
the  salt-free  ash.  W  hatever  may  be  the  fact  in  this  par. 
ticular,  the  amount  of  lime  (if  any)  so  carried  over  adds 
only  infinitesimally  to  the  natural  lime  content  of  the 
butter  and  is  in  no  sense  deleterious. 

3.  Coming  then  to  interpret  and  apply  the  Act  of  May 
9,  1902,  it  appears  that  three  types  of  butter  are  branded  as 
adulterated  thereby: 

First. — Butter  in  any  way  produced  from  different  lots 
or  parcels  of  melted  or  unmelted  butter  or  butter  fat  in 
which  any  substance  whatever  is  introduced  or  used  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or  removing 
therefrom  rancidity. 

Second. — Any  butter  or  butter  fat  in  which  there  is 
mixed  any  substance  foreign  to  butter  as  in  the  act  defined, 
with  intent  or  effect  of  cheapening  in  cost  the  product. 

Third. — Any  butter  in  the  manufacture  or  manipulation 
of  which  any  process  or  material  is  used  with  intent  or 
effect  of  causing  the  absorption  of  abnormal  quantities  of 
water,  milk  or  cream. 

Butter  manufactured  from  cream  neutralized  in  the  man. 
ner  described  clearly  does  not  come  within  the  first  two 
categories  since  it  is  not  manufactured  from  “different  lots 
or  parcels  of  melted  butter  or  butter  fat,”  and  since  there 
is  introduced  therein  no  substance  “for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or  removing  therefrom  ran¬ 
cidity”  and  no  “substance  foreign  to  butter  with  intent  or 
effect  of  cheapening  in  cost  the  product.”  Equally  clearly 
such  butter  is  not  embraced  in  the  third  category  since 
there  is  employed  in  its  manufacture  no  process  or  ma¬ 
terial  “with  intent  or  effect  of  causing  the  absorption  of 
abnormal  quantities  of  water,  milk,  or  cream.” 

Interpreting  the  act  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  in 
the  industry  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  in  the  first  two  instances  had  in  mind  only  the 
production  of  “renovated”  or  “process”  butter.  In  the 
third  instance  Congress  had  in  mind  only  the  production 
of  butter  by  use  of  the  so-called  “butter  increasers,”  spe¬ 
cial  churns,  etc.  As  regards  the  first  two  classes  of  “adul¬ 
terated  butter”  as  defined  by  the  act,  they  differ  from 
“renovated”  or  “process”  butter  as  therein  defined  only  in 
that  some  chemical  or  substance  is  introduced  therein  to 
deodorize  or  remove  rancidity  or  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  In  neither  case  does  the  act  relate  back  to 
the  original  churning.  The  third  category  apparently  so 
l  elates  back,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  that  category 
here. 

That  the  act  does  not  cover  the  initial  stages  of  the 
manufacture  of  butter  appears  from  the  proceedings  in 
Congress  attending  its  passage.  The  debates  all  tend  to 
show  that  the  thing  aimed  at  was  the  production  of  reno¬ 
vated  butter  from  rancid  and  decomposed  butter  or  butter 
fat  in  which  any  chemical  was  used  either  as  a  deodorizer 
or  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  During  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Congressman  Parker  at¬ 
tempted  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  it  would  cover  the  use 
of  chemicals  at  any  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
The  amendment  offered  was  to  strike  out  the  words: 
“produced  by  mixing,  reworking,  rechurning  or  in  any 
way  producing  a  uniform,  purified,  or  improved  prod¬ 
uct  from  different  lots  or  parcels  of  melted  or  un. 
melted  butter  or  butter  fat:” 
which  would  have  made  the  definition  of  adulterated  butter 
read: 

“a  grade  of  butter  in  which  any  acid,  alkali,  chemical 
or  any  substance  whatever  is  introduced  or  used  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or  re¬ 
moving  therefrom  rancidity.” 
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In  explanation  of  his  amendment  Congressman  Parker 
said: 

*  If  butter  is  to  be  regarded  as  adulterated  because 
it  contains  certain  ingredients,  then  it  is  adulterated 
whether  those  ingredients  are  put  into  it  in  reworking 
or  in  the  original  manufacture.  Let  us  strike  out 
everything  in  this  bill  that  has  to  do  with  the  rework¬ 
ing,  and  provide  in  effect  (for  that  is  what  I  presume 
is  meant)  that  adulterated  butter  is  hereby  defined  to 
mean  a  grade  of  butter  in  which  any  acid,  alkali,  chem¬ 
ical,  or  any  substance  whatever  is  introduced  or  used 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or 
removing  therefrom  rancidity. 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  butter 
is  reworked?  The  butter  should  be  regarded  by  the 
law  as  adulterated,  not  only  if  it  has  been  reworked 
and  certain  substances  added,  but  also  it  is  just  as 
much  adulterated  if  those  substances  or  ingredients 
are  used  in  the  beginning.  (57th  Cong.  1st  sess.  v.  35, 
pt.  5,  p.  4600.) 

The  proposed  amendment  was  rejected  (35  Cong.  Rec. 
part  5,  pp.  4600-4601  )  and  that  fact  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  of  legislative  intent.  United  States  v. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  2,64  Fed.  138,  174. 

4.  It  results  that  in  my  opinion  buttei  manufactured 
from  sour  cream,  the  acidity  of  which  has  been  reduced 
by  lime  water  in  the  manner  outlined,  is  not  adulterated 
butter  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May 
9.  1902.  Whether  it  is  “butter”  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide.  If  any'  perceptible 
amount  of  the  added  lime  is  carried  into  the  butter  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  product  “is  made  exclusively  from 
milk  or  cream  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter.”  But  the  act 
does  not  purport  to  cover  all  grades  of  butter  or  butter 
products.  Being  a  taxing  act,  its  terms  can  not  be  en¬ 
larged  to  cover  products  clearly  not  embraced  therein. 
American  Net,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Worthington,  141  U.  S.  4  68. 
Consequently,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  butter  made 
from  cream  to  which  a  small  amount  of  lime  has  been 
added  does  not  come  within  the  statutory  definition  of 
“butter,”  it  must  necessarily  come  within  the  category  of 
“adulterated  butter.”  Conceivably  such  a  product  may 
be  neither  “butter,”  “adulterated  butter,”  or  “process  or 
renovated  butter”  within  the  meaning  of  the  act- 

5.  It  further  results  from  the  interpretation  I  have  put 
on  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902,  that  the  opinion  rendered  on 
December  31,  1  920  (32  Op.  A.  G.  377)  must  be  regarded 
as  overruled.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  door 
is  left  open  to  unscrupulous  manufacturers  to  produce 
butter  from  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  substances,  or 
to  add  to  their  product  any  poisonous  oi  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient.  Any  manufacturer  so  doing  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution  under  the  Act  of  June  30.  19  06  (34  Stat. 
768),  entitled  “An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  oi'  misbranded  or 
poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  li¬ 
quors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

Respectfully, 

H.  M.  DAUGHERTY, 

Attorney  General 


Milk  Producer  Mentioned  for  Trade  Commission 

The  appointment  of  Milo  D.  Campbell  of  Coldwater, 
Mich.,  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
being  urged  upon  PrePsident  Harding  by  milk  producers’ 
association,  dairymen  and  farm  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  The  term  of  John  G.  PoPllPard  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  expires  this  month. 

A  delegation  representing  a  large  number  of  national 
farm  and  milk  associations  visited  the  White  House  on 
August  26  to  urge  Mr.  Campbell’s  appointment  upon  the 
President.  In  addition  to  suggesting  Mr.  Campbell  orally 
during  the  conference  accorded  the  delegation  by  >the 
President,  a  letter  signed  by  a  dozen  c-ganizations  and 
farm  publications  was  also  submitted.  The  President  as¬ 
sured  the  delegation  that  he  would  give  due  considera. 
tion  to  the  appointment  suggested. 


Food  Expert  Appointed  on  Commerce  Position 

The  appointment  of  E.  C.  Montgomery,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  a  specialist  in  marketing  foodstuffs,  was  announced 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Aug.  18.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  to  take  charge  of  foodstuffs  division  created  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  recently  enacted  export  industries  legislation. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Montgomery  has  given  special 
study  to  the  world  production,  distribution,  uses  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  products.  During  tie  last  eighteen 
months  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  foreign  markets  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  I  nthat  department  he  developed  an  organization 
with  foreign  representatives  which  has  been  summarizing 
world-wide  production  and  consumption  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  as  a  basis  for  trade  promotion  and  with  a  purpose  of 
assisting  in  determining  the  agricultural  policies  of  this 
country. 

In  his  new  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  he  will  take  steps  to  establish  contracts 
with  the  centers  of  the  foodstuffs  trade  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  export  sales.  He  will  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  producers  and  exporters  of  foodstuffs  and 
will  endeavor  to  compile  information  which  will  be  of  spe. 
cial  service  to  Americans  engaged  in  that  line  of  effort. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  uni¬ 
versity  and  of  Cornell  University. 


New  Labeling  Bill  for  Margarin 

The  plain  marking  of  oleomargarine  or  other  butter 
compounds  in  terms  which  will  readily  inform  the  public 
that  the  product  is  not  pure  butter  is  required  under  the 
terms  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  just  before  Congress  recessed  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Browne  of  Wisconsin. 

A  fine  of ‘from  $100  to  $500  for  each  offense  would  be 
provided  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  act,  wTrich  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advertise  in  any  manner 
or  to  designate  upon  any  package  or  other  container  any 
substance,  article,  product  or  compound,  made  wholly  or 
partly  out  of  any  fats,  oils  or  oleaginous  substances  or 
compound  thereof  designated  under  the  law's  of  the  United 
States  as  oleomargarine  or  butterine  unless  such  advertise¬ 
ment  or  designation  shall  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth 
the  character  of  such  substance,  article,  product  or  com¬ 
pound  by  the  use  of  the  word  oleomargarine  or  the  word 
butterine,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  in  any  such 
advertisement  or  designation  on  or  in  connection  therewith 
the  world  “butter,”  or  any  word  such  as  “Holstein,”  “Jer. 
sey,”  or  “Guernsey,”  or  any  other  word  which  is  commonly 
used  as  designating  a  known  breed  of  cowrs. 

The  measure  has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  agri¬ 
culture. 


Declare  Missouri  Tax  Law  Valid 

Missouri’s  State  lawr,  imposing  a  special  tax  on  soft 
drinks  is  valid,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  handed  down  on  July  22.  The  opinion  was  written 
by  Judge  Walker.  The  law  w'as  attacked  by  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  wThich  instituted  a  suit  to 
determine .  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  alleging 
that  it  levied  an  excessive  tax.  It  wras  sought  to  prohibit 
the  state  beverage  inspector  from  collecting  tax  from  the 
company. 

The  law  in  question  was  amended  by  the  regular  session 
of  the  Legislature  this  year,  lowering  the  1  1-2  cent  per 
gallon  tax  on  soft  drinks  to  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  gal¬ 
lon,  and  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on  sirups  and 
flavors  to  5  cents. 

The  receipts  under  the  new  law'  probably  w'ill  amount 
to  $75,000  a  year.  Most  of  the  large  firms  have  been 
withholding  the  tax  on  the  theory  that  the  law  would  be 
held  invalid. 
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Packers  to  T each  P ublic 
Truth  About  Meat 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  Asks  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Producers  in  Enlighten¬ 
ing  Consumers 


Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  has 
written  A.  Sykes,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Orderly  Marketing  of  the 
Live  Stock  Marketing  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  suggesting  that  the  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Committee  of  Fifteen,  repre¬ 
senting  the  live  stock  industry,  and  the 
institute,  representing  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  “co-operate  at  once  in  planning, 
developing  and  conducting  an  effective 
national  educational  campaign  to  give 
consumers  correct  information  about  the 
food  value  of  meat.” 

After  referring  in  his  letter  to  an  out¬ 
line  by  C.  L.  Harlan,  representing  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Orderly  Marketing, 
regarding  the  points  to  be  discussed  in 
considering  the  possible  advisability  of 
establishing  co-operation  between  pack¬ 
ers  and  producers,  Mr.  Wilson  continued 
in  part: 

“Without  entering  into  details  as  to 
the  structure  and  form  which  producer- 
packer  co-operation  should  take,  permit 
me  to  cite  one  example  in  answer  to  the 
question,  ‘What  shall  be  the  basis  of 
such  co-operation?’ 

Should  Co-operate  in  Campaign 

“I  suggest  that  one  basis  of  such  co¬ 
operation — and  I  am  interpreting  this 
term  more  widely  than  the  technical 
problem  of  orderly  marketing  alone- 
should  be  a  joint  effort  to  offset  some 
of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made 
on  meat  as  such;  to  develop  comprehen¬ 
sive  working  information  concerning  the 
food  value  of  meat,  and  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  value  of  meat  in  the 
diet — all  of  this  withx  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  meat  consumption.  Such  an 
increase  would  be  of  economic  benefit 
to  the  meat  and  live  stock  industry  and, 
indirectly,  through  increased  production 
to  the  public. 

“It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  the 
movement  of  ‘the  available  seasonable 
supplies  of  live  stock  to  market  in  such 
volume  that  the  highest  net  return  may 
be  secured  for  the  producers’  involves 
as  a  corollary"  the  necessity  of  inform¬ 
ing  and  guiding  the  consjrfning'  demand. 
From  the  producer's  standpoint,  it  is 
sometimes  more  advantageous  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  than  to  curtail  ship¬ 
ments  or  production,.  This  problem  also 
has  its  reasonable  aspect-,  as  we  are 
keenly  aware  just  now  in  the  case  or 
forequarter  meats. 

“Too  little  has  been  done,  either  by 
live  stock  producers  or  byr  meat  packers, 
to  offset  the  campaign  of  disparagement 
which  has  been  waged  systematically 
against  the  beef,  pork  and  mutton  de¬ 
rived  from  the  farmer’s  cattle,  swine 
and  sheep.  Manufacturers  of  other  food 
commodities  have  advertised  the  merits 
of  their  products,  sometimes  by  dispar¬ 
aging  meat. 

Attacks  S'houl«l  lie  Answered 

“Not  only  should  such  attacks  be  an¬ 


swered,  but  also  should  there  be  some 
effort  to  spread  affirmative  information 
regarding  the  high  food  value  of  meat. 

“In  my  opinion,  there  is  iitLle  doubt 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  decrease  in 
meat  consumption  per  capita  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  what  may  be  called  anti-meat 
propaganda,  propaganda  usually"  found¬ 
ed  on  erroneous  data,  which  has  misled 
the  layman,  the'  home  economist  ana 
the  phy’sician  alike. 

“If  meat  consumption  per  capita  tr. 
1920  had  been  as  great  as  in  1900,  the 
amount  of  meat  which  would  have  been 
consumed  last  yrear  would  exceed  the 
amount  actually  consumed  by  nearly 
three  billion  pounds.  This  excess  alone 
would  have  been  far  greater  than  our 
normal  annual  exports  of  meat  and  meat 
products.  Do  you  not  believe,  then,  that 
the  recovery  of  this  potential  consump¬ 
tion  is  of  interest  to  the  liv,e  stock  pro¬ 
ducer? 

“This  question  brings  me  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  my  letter: 

“The  meat  packing  industry  feels  that 
it  is  high  time  to  give  the  public  cor¬ 
rect  information  concerning  the  food 
value  of  meat.  We  believe  that  such  in¬ 
formation  would  tend  to  increase  meat 
consumption.  However,  we  are  halted 
by  the  status  of  a  proposal  resulting 
from  two  conferences,  which  were  call- 
eu  by'  some  of  the  producers’  associations 
and  in  which  the  Institute  was  invitett 
to,  and  did,  participate. 

“These  two  conferences,  if  my  mem¬ 
ory  serves  me  accurately,  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  an  Eat  More  Meat 
Organization  Committee  and  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  directing  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  to  place  before  the  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Committee  of  Fifteen  the 
necessity  of  an  educational  campaign 
and  to  seek-  the  co-operation  of  that 
committee. 

“Just  what  has  been  done,  I  do  not 
know.  The  Eat  More  Meat  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee  has  held  no  meetings. 
I  assume  this  is  because  the  matter  is 
in  status  quo. 

Proposes  Immediate  Campaign 

“The  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  now  respectfully  proposes  that 
the  Live  Stock  Marketing  Committee  ot 
Fifteen,  representing  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  representing  the  packing 
industry,  co-operate  at  once  in  planning, 
developing  and  conducting  an  effective 
national  educational  campaign  to  give 
consumers  correct  information  about 
the  food  value  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 

“In  order  that  plans  and  efforts  may 
not  be  retarded,  we  feel  free  to  request 
a  definite  answer  at  the  earliest  date 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  the 
Live  Stock  Marketing  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen.  We  feel  that  the  problem  should 
be  approached  at  once,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  ask  an  early  answer  in 
order  that,  if  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
views  our  suggestion  adversely,  we  may 
proceed  promptly  with  our  own  efforts, 
through  the  Institute’s  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Committee  on  Nutrition,  composed  of 
prominent  scientists  within  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry,  and  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
numerous  individual  live  stock  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  agencies  which  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  this  matter.” 


Plan  for  Canned  Foods 
Week  Ready 


First  Arranged  to  Hold  It  in  No¬ 
vember,  Late  Decision  Is  to 
Postpone  It  Until  March 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
Chicago,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June 
22  and  23,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  Association  should  put  on  a 
special  Canned  Foods  Week.  Later  it 
was  decided  by  the  committee  to  post¬ 
pone  this  event  until  next  March  to  give 
the  committee  plenty  of  time  for  the 
raising  of  necessary  funds  and  making 
all  other  plans  required  to  make  the 
affair  a  real  success. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  followin'! 
committee  was  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  the  work: 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
chairman;  Russell  B.  Kingman,  Orange, 
N.  J. ;  L.  A.  Babcock,  Chicago,  Ill.;  James 
A.  Anderson,  Morgan,  Utah;  Bismarck 
Houssels,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  Clark  will  act  as  national  chair¬ 
man  and  the  other  four  members  wilt 
cover  the  four  territorial  sections  of  the 
country,  Fast,  Central  States.  Midd1' 
West  and  West  Coast.  • 

This  movement  is  to  be  nation-wide  in 
character  and  the  interest  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  National  Retail  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  and  one  hundred  and  fifty'  rail¬ 
road  presidents  have  been  secured.  Can¬ 
ned  foods  will  he  featured  on  dining 
car  menus  all  ovei  the  country.  Other 
distributive  organizations  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  and  their  interests  solicited 
The  main  idea  will  be  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  country  on  canned  foods 
for  a  definite  period  each  year 

Funds  for  conducting  the  campaign 
will  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  allied  organizations  that  will 
co-operate  in  the  movement  will  solicit 
contributions  from  their  own  members. 

The  following  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts: 

California,  Preston  McKinney.  Colo¬ 
rado,  P.  H.  Troutman.  Connecticut,  J. 
C.  De  Mille,  Delaware,  W,  O.  Hoffecker. 
Honolulu,  J.  D.  Dole.  Illinois,  W.  A 
Miskimen.  Indiana,  J.  J-  Rogers.  Iowa 
Sid  R.  Clift.  Kentucky,  George  Nagle 
Louisiana,  J.  H.  Jastremski.  Maine,  \\ . 
E.  Elwell.  ^Maryland,  Wm.  Silver.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  J.  C.  De  Mille.  Michigan. 
Frank  Gerber.  Minnesota,  J.  E.  Barr. 
Missouri,  Roy  Nelson.  New  Jersey,  E. 
Pritchard.  New  York,  Chas.  H.  Tugwell. 
Ohio,  Roy  Irons.  Oregon  F.  P.  Kendall, 
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Pennsylvania  D.  E.  Winebrenner.  Rhode 
Island,  J.  C.  De  Mille.  Tennessee.  W. 
B.  Stokely.  Utah,  H.  L.  Herrington 
Virginia,  B.  F.  Moomaw.  Washington, 
Guy  P.  Halferty.  Wisconsin,  W.  <j. 
Leitsch.  Milk  Canners,  Walter  Page, 
Chicago.  Meat  Canners,  Geo.  A.  East- 
wood,  Chicago. 

♦Excepting  the  City  of  Baltimore 
which  will  be  represented  by  D.  H.  Ste¬ 
venson. 

These  chairmen  will  appoint  sub-com¬ 
mittees  which  will  get  into  touch  with 
the  canners  of  the  respective  districts 
and  solicit  contributions  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  Canned 
Foods  Week  will  be: 

To  make  known  to  the  consumer  the 
benefit  of  canned  foods  and  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  convenience. 

To  stimulate  the  interest  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  purchase  of  canned  foods. 

To  dc  this  in  a  way  which  will  create 
a  higher  regard  for  canned  foods  so  that 
its  sale  and  effect  will  contribute  per¬ 
manent  good  will  for  such  foods. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
dealers'  co-operation  in  connection  with 
the  retail  grocers.  The  proposition  is 
one  of  such  magnitude  that  it  has  not 
been  definitely  determined  what  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  supplied  to  the  dealers. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  of  the  appropriation. 
There  has  been  enough  interest  shown 
in  the  proposition,  nevertheless,  to  as¬ 
sure  a  display  in  keeping  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work. 

The  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Canned  Foods  Week  depends  on  the  con¬ 
certed  and  co-operative  effort  of  every 
interested  factor  related  to  canning,  be 
it  grocer,  canner,  broker,  wholesaler  or 
retailer.  This  includes  the  co-operation 
of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  others 
who  enjoy  profit  indirectly  from  the 
manufacture,  transportation,  or  sale  of 
canned  food. 

ROYAL  F.  CLARK,  Chairman. 

New  Swiss  Tariff  on  Meats,  Lards 
and  Oleo 

The  following  table  shows  the  new 
Swiss  customs  tariff  on  meats,  lard  and 
oleo,  effective  July  1,  compared  with  the 
old  tariff.  Conversions  have  been  made 
into  U.  S.  currency  on  the  normal  basis 
of  exchange  of  1  franc  being  worth  19.3 
cents.  One  hundred  kilograms  equal 
220.46  lbs. 

Former  tariff  New  tariff 
Francs  Francs  per 
per  100  Cts.  100  Cts. 
kilo-  per  kilo-  per 

Articles —  grams,  lb.  grams,  lb. 


Hams  and  shoulders. 
Bacon,  tongues, 

.  14 

1.2 

75 

6.5 

jowls,  and  bone¬ 
less  hams  . 

.20 

1.7 

75 

6.5 

Canned  meat  . . 

.  25 

2.1 

50 

4.3 

Meat  extracts  . 

.40 

3.5 

50 

4.3 

•Sausages  . 

.  15 

1.3 

75 

6.5 

Lard  (pure . 

.10 

.8 

20 

1.7 

Oleo  . 

.10 

.8 

15 

1.3 

The  United  States  exported  3,603,960 
pounds  of  lard  to  Switzerland  during  the 
12  months  ending  June  30. 

Personal 

Howard  Beatty  of  the  Glidden  Manu¬ 
facturing  'Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  recording  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Independent  Margarine  Manu¬ 
facturers. 


Not  Alarmed  Over 
Live  Stock  Decrease 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  Says  Apparent 
Shortage  Is  Due  to  Market¬ 
ing  at  Early  Age. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  has 
prepared  the  following  statement  an¬ 
alyzing  the  changing  relations  of  liv*> 
stock  population  to  human  population, 
as  indicated  by  the  recent  census  fig¬ 
ures  ■ 

“Official  census  figures  show  that  the 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep  on  farms  in  this 
country  are  fewer  by  millions  than  had 
been  supposed. 

“This  fact  has  excited  considerable 
comment.  In  some  cases,  the  figures 
have  been  interpreted  as  indicative  oi 
an  alarming  shortage  of  live  stock;  in 
other  cases,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  decrease  in  liv°  population 

The  whole  subject  has  been  beclouded 
by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  last  three 
decennial  censuses  was  taken  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  of  year. 

“Here  are  the  actual  numerical  facts: 

“According  to  the  census  figures,  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  on  January 
1,  1920,  was  66,810,836;  swine,  59,368,167; 
and  sheep,  34,9S4,524.  As  compared  witn 
another,  and  previous,  official  estimate 
for  the  same  date,  these  figures  are  less 
by  1,558,164  in  the  case  of  cattle,  whicr. 
includes  both  beef  and  dairy  animals; 
12,358,833  in  the  case  of  swine,  and  12,- 
129,476  in  the  case  of  sheep.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  reported  by  the'  census — 
35,424,458 — was  9.325,542  less  than  the 
official  estimate. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  on  farms 
in  this  country  for  every  100  inhabitants 
at  the  date  of  each  of  the  last  three 
decennial  censuses: 

Date  Cattle  Swine  S'h’n 

Census  of  June  1,  1900..  89  87  81 

Census  of  Apr.  15,  1910..  67  63  5" 

Census  of  Jan.  1,  1920..  62  55  33 

“It  is  just  at  this  point  that  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  differ  most.  Some  say 
the  apparent  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 

live  stock  to  human  population  is  of  no 
significance.  Others  insist  that  it  in¬ 
dicates  an  alarming  shortage  in  our  live 
stock  and  meat  supplies.  I  think  thai 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes 
the  truth  will  be  found. 

“On  the  face  of  the  figures,  the  short¬ 
age  does  appear  highly  alarming.  But 
there  are  several  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

“In  the  first  place  meat  animals  are 
marketed  now  at  an  earlier  maturity 
than  was  the  case  in  1900.  In  effect, 
this  tends  to  increase  our  annual  live 
stock  supplies  provided  that  other  em- 
ments  remain  constant.  For  example, 
if  the  number  of  swine  on  farms  should 
remain  unchanged  while  improved  metn 
ods  made  it  possible  to  market  hogs  at 
a.  younger  age  than  now,  this  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  enlarging 
our  pork  supply.  It  is  as  though  an 
industrial  enterprise  increased  its  turn¬ 
over.  without  increasing  its  capital.  The 
volume  of  annual  production  would  be 
larger.  In  the  same  way,  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  cattle  on  farms  at  a 


given  time  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  number  marketed  annually  is 
less. 

“Moreover,  the  different  monthly  dates 
on  which  the  several  censuses  were  ta¬ 
ken  constitute  an  element  that  not  only 
is  significant  but  also  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
praise  accurately. 

“As  an  illustration,  the  1920  census 
showed  only  55  swine  for  every  100  in¬ 
habitants,  whereas  the  census  of  1910 
had  showed  63  swine  for  every  100  in¬ 
habitants.  But  the  1920  census  was 
taken  as  of  January  1  and  the  1910  cen¬ 
sus  as  of  April  15,  so  that  the  latter 
included  spring  pigs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  1920  census  included  many  hogs 
which  would  be  sold  before  April  15. 
Such  considerations  make  it  difficult  to 
know  how  much  to  discount  the  appar¬ 
ent  diminishing  ratio  of  live  stock  to 
human  population. 

“A  third  factor  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  decrease  in  meat,  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita.  On  January  1. 
1900.  there  were  89  head  of  cattle  for 
everv  100  human  inhabitants;  on  June 
1.  1920.  there  were  only  62  head.  But 
one  steer  now  furnishes  meat  for  more 
persons  than  did  a  steer  of  the  same 
weight  twenty  years  ago.  Beef  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  in  1920  was  56.4 
pounds  (dressed  weight);  in  1900,  it  was 
79.2  bounds.  The  consumption  per  cap¬ 
ita  of  other  meats  also  has  decreased 
since  1900. 

“On  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  best  index  to  the  relation  of  live 
stock  production  to  population  is  not  the 
number  of  live  stock  on  farms  at  given 
dates  as  compared  to  human  population 
on  the  same  dates.  Too  many  conflict¬ 
ing  and  indeterminable  factors  enter 
into  such  calculations,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show. 

“A  better  index,  I  think,  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  meat  production,  which  re¬ 
flects  marketings  for  slaughter,  and  hu¬ 
man  population.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  point: 

Production  of  Meat  per  Capita 
(Population  as  of  January  1  each  year) 

Meat 


Population 

Meat  prod. 

prod. 

Years 

Jan.  1 

Dressed  Wt. 

per  cap. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1900 

75,450.955 

16,275,616.000 

215.1 

1910 

91.500.350 

15,846,000.000 

173.2 

1920 

105,710,620 

17,987.000.000 

170.1 

“These  figures  seem  to  indicate  clearly 
that  population  is  increasing  faster  than 
live  stock  production  and,  hence,  tasu-r 
than  meat  production.  During  some  or 
the  war  years,  when  live  stock  produc¬ 
tion  was  stimulated,  both  meat  produc¬ 
tion  and  meat  consumption  per  capita 
gained  some  ground  in  their  race  wttr. 
increasing  population  But  now.  wnen 
the  price  of  meat  and  the  price  of  live 
stock  are  much  lower,  we  seem  to  be 
retrograding,  and  population  seems  once 
more  to  be  outstripping  live  stock  and. 
hence,  meat  production. 

“Meat  consumption  during  1920.  how¬ 
ever,  showed  a  decline  of  less  than 
three  pounds  per  capita  as  compared 
with  1919.  An  increase  in  consumption 
per  capita  would  result  in  an  economic 
benefit  to  both  producer  and  consumer, 
since  it  would  increase  live  stock  pro¬ 
duction  and,  therefore,  the  meat  supply.” 
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Peanut  Oil  Import 
Reaches  Low  Ebb 


War  Responsible  for  Oversupply 
of  Vegetable  Oils 

The  year  1919  saw  imports  of  peanut 
oil  as  well  as  practically  all  the  other 
vegetable  oils  reach  their  highest  figure, 
when  the  United  States  imported  158,- 
406  925  pounds.  The  need  for  fats  botn 
in  this  country  and  abroad  during  the 
war  was  so  great  that  a  very  large  de¬ 
mand  was  created  for  imported  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils  which  were  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lard  and  butter  substitutes,  salad 
oils,  soaps,  and  very  extensively  for  a 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerin. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  how¬ 
ever,  the  demand  fell  off  considerably 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe 
as  well.  As  a  result  importers  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  in  the  United  States  found 
themselves  oversupplied  with  oils  of  all 
kinds. 

The  subsequent  drop  in  prices  brought; 
about  a  marked  decrease  in  imports.  For 
the  last  six  months  of  1920  only  17,235,- 
811  pounds  of  peanut  oil  were  tabulated 
as  coming  into  the  United  States  com¬ 
pared  with  80,577,313  pounds  received 
during  the  first  half  of  that  year  an« 
89,583,055  pounds  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1919. 

Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  sharp  sag 
in  the  receipts  of  peanut  oil  during  the 
first  six  mcnths  of  the  current  year.  The 
low  prices  of  peanut  oil  Jn  this  country 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the 
emergency  tariff,  with  its  duty  of  26 
cents  per  gallon,  would  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  become  effective,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  the  total  imports  of  pea¬ 
nut  oil  for  this  period  down  to  1,440,370 
pounds. 

The  second  most  important  source  o* 
foreign  supply  during  the  month  of  June 
was  France,  from  which  country  112,279 
pounds  were  received.  This  would  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  crushing  of  peanut 
oil  is  again  becoming  an  important 
phase  of  the  vegetable-oil  industrv 
around  Marseille,  and  that  France, 
which  until  1915  was  the  chief  source  or 
our  foreign  supply,  is  striving  to  regain 
her  lead  in  this  field.  During  the  six- 
year  period  1912-1917,  ending  June  30  of 
each  year,  the  average  annual  import 
of  peanut  oil  from  France  amounted  to 
2.879,692  pounds.  There  were  practical¬ 
ly  no  imports  of  peanut  oil  from  Franc*- 
during  the  past  three  years  because  of 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war 
The  French  colonies  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Mozambique.  China,  Bombay, 
and  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India  all 
aid  in  contributing  the  peanuts  from 
which  the  French  peanut-oil  exports  are 
crushed. 

The  most  significant  development  in 
the  peanut-oil  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  Japanese 
market  as  a  source  of  our  foreign  sup¬ 
ply.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12 
Japan  was  the  least  important  of  all 
foreign  sources,  furnishing  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  a  total  importation  of  6,906,- 
767  pounds.  The  quantities  supplied  by 
that  country  during  the  next  three  years 
were  even  less.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  however,  Japan 


suddenly  changed  from  the  least  import¬ 
ant  to  the  most  important  source  of 
foreign  supply,  furnishing  during  that 
year  5,457,597  pounds,  out  of  a  total  im¬ 
portation  of  11,376,149  pounds.  Sinn^ 
that  year  Japan  has  remained  the  most 
important  source  of  the  peanut-oil  pur¬ 
chased  by  American  importers. 

China,  with  its  millions  of  small  farms 
upon  which  thousands  of  tons  of  pea¬ 
nuts  are  grown,  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pea¬ 
nut  oil  coming  from  Jansn.  Japanese 
interests,  with  mills  in  Japan  and  Man¬ 
churia  and  other  parts  of  China,  control 
a  great  part  of  the  peanut-oil  trade 
of  China.  Much  of  the  peanut  oil  ship¬ 
ped  from  China  therefore  passes  through 
Japan  and  so  appears  on  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  from  which  these  tabula¬ 
tions  are  taken,  as  originating  in  Japan. 

The  island  of  Hongkong  has  also  been 
an  importapt  source  of  our  foreign  rq * > -, 
ply.  During  1919  no  less  than  8  188  4'"-’ 
pounds  came  from  that  place.  Most  of 
this  oil  is  also  crushed  from  Chinese 
nuts.  China  is  the  world’s  most  import¬ 
ant  source  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil. 

Table  1,  accompanying  this  article, 
shows  the  imports  of  peanut  oil  by  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  cal¬ 
endar  years  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1921. 

Table  1 — Imports  of  Peanut  Oil 


Exported  from —  1918 

Pounds 

France  . 

Netherlands  . 

China  .  25,218,356 

Hongkong  .  1,164,350 

Japan  .  35,939,572 

Other  countries  .  11,079,491 


Total  .  70,401,769 

Jan.  1  to 

1919  1920  June  30,  1921 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

. .  34,912  395,695 

.  86.012  36,354 

48,955,475  17,070,705  28,403 

8,188,486  6,931,044  909,668 

95,276,578  71,343,504  6,332 

5,986,386  2,346,947  3,918 


158,406,925  97,813,124  1,440,370 


Prior  to  July  1,  1919,  the  exports  of 
peanut  oil  were  not  separately  tabulated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Statistics,  but 
were  included  in  figures  showing  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  all  other  vegetable  oils.  Since 
that  date,  however,  the  exports  of  this 
commodity  have  been  large  enough  to 
warrant  separate  mention.  Table  2 
shows  the  exports  of  peanut  oil  from 
the  United  S’tates  from  July  1.  1919.  to 
June  30,  1921. 

Table  2. — Exports  of  Peanut  Oil 


July  1-  Jan. 1- 

Dec.  31,  Calendar  June  30, 
1919  year  1920  1921 

Destination  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

France  . 1,570,459  433,688  . 

England  _  1,454,873  564,424  . 

Norway  .  679,001  203,958  S6.331 

Sweden  .  162,750  96,407  179.385 

Canada  .  34,717  75,489  141,873 

Denmark  ...  61,625  .  18,750 

Mexico  .  787  ,  2,743  308,808 

All  others...  377,591  48,516  14,754 


Total  ...4,341,803  1,425,225  749,901 


Non  -  Intoxicating  Ex¬ 
tracts  Urged 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association  Hears  Appeal  from 
Federal  Official 

Addressing  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  twelfth  annual  convention 
held  in  St.  Louis,  J.  M.  Doran,  Chief  or 
the  Chemical  Division  of  the  Federai 
Prohibition  Department,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  on  “Non-Beverage  Alcohol 
for  Use  in  Flavoring  Extracts,”  asserted 
that  one  of  the  big  problems  facing  the 
prohibition  enforcement  bureau  was  tm- 
apprehension  of  persons  who  under  the 
cover  of  legitimate  business  endeavor  to 
obtain  supplies  of  alcohol  to  use  for  il¬ 
legitimate  purposes.  “The  past  few 
months,’’  he  declared,  “have  seen  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  class  of  so-called  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  receive  immediate  attention.  The 
quantity  of  imitation  flavors,  such  as 
peach,  apricot,  rum  and  brandy,  that  are 
sold  evidences  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
all  used  for  cooking.”  The  speaker 
urged  the  manufacturers  to  make  ex¬ 
tracts  so  they  would  be  unfit  for  intox¬ 
icating  beverage  purposes. 

Among  others  who  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  G.  A.  Russell  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
spoke  on  essential  oils,  and  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  whose  topic  was  “Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Bottles.” 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the 
practicability  of  making  vanilla  extract. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Caspari,  of  St.  Louis,  said  tha- 
a  40  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  gly¬ 
cerin  would  produce  the  same  results  as 
alcohol,  but  that  the  marketing  of  that 
product  would  require  education  of  the 
consumer,  because  it  did  not  have  the 
aroma  of  the  alcoholic  preparation,  be¬ 
ing  less  volatile. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  af¬ 
firming  its  intention  and  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  prohibition  enforcement 
bureau  to  the  end  that  holders  of  non¬ 
beverage  alcohol  permits  shall  keep 
faith  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law.  and  pledged  itself  to  continue 
its  effort  to  find  some  agent,  other  than 
alcohol,  which  will  produce  high-grade 
extracts. 

The  research  committee  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  was  instructed  to  investigate  imi¬ 
tation  extracts  not  now  permitted  by 
the  prohibition  bureau  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  to  endeavor  to  suggest  some 
method  of  determination  which  may  re¬ 
move  the  objection  to  these  flavors.  Spe¬ 
cial  reference  was  made  to  imitation 
orange  and  almond,  for  which,  it  is  held, 
there  is  a  legitimate  field. 

Vigorous  protest  was  made  against  the 
enactment  of  the  supplemental  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  in  the  language  and  form  iu 
which  it  had  been  reported  in  Congress, 
holding  that,  if  enacted  in  that  form,  it 
could  seriously  injure  the  industry. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are;  President,  R.  E.  Heekin,  Cincinnati; 
vice-presidents,  L.  B.  Parsons,  New  York. 
Gordon  M.  Day,  Milwaukee,  and  R.  H. 
Bond,  of  Baltimore;  secretary,  Gordon 
M.  Day,  Milwaukee;  treasurer,  F.  L. 
Beggs,  Newark,  Ohio. 
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U.  S.  Sending  Sugar  to 
All  Parts  of  World 


Even  Cuba,  “The  World's  Sugar 
Bowl,”  Receives  Shipments  of 
Refined  Products  from  U.  S. 


Taking'  sugar  to  Cuba  may  be  like 
“carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,”  yet  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  American  refined 
sugar,  much  of  it  produced  in  Cuba  as 
raw  and  sent  to  “The  States”  for  refin¬ 
ing,  go  back  each  year  to  the  island 
which  is  aptly  called  “The  World’s  Su¬ 
gar  Bowl.” 

The  cross-currents  of  sugar  distribu¬ 
tion  are  as  numerous  as  the.  strands  of 
a  spider’s  web.  In  1920,  50  countries 
sent  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In 
1921,  during  the  first  six  months,  the 
United  States  sent  sugar  to  44  countries, 
32  of  which  produce  sugar  and  24  of 
Which  sent  sugar  to  us  last  year. 

The  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1921,  which  have  been  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Customs  Department,  show  exports  of 
refined  sugar  to  the  following  countries 
in  the  amounts  named: 


Exported  to  Pounds 

Great  Britain  .  162,109,161 

Greece  .  59,688,093 

Italy  .  46,822,117 

France  .  25,719,696 

Netherlands  .  9,108,632 

Jugoslavia  .  4,729,120 

Turkey  in  Europe  .  8,083.748 

Gibraltar  .  2,524,700 

Finland  .  2.426.4S5 

Spain  and  Canary  Islands...  34,534,436 

Poland  . 353,664 

Russia  in  Europe  . ...  348,930 

Germany  .  2,143,796 

Malta  .  1,099,501 

Denmark  .  2,241.321 

Other  Europe  .  506,918 

Mexico  .  15,618,098 

Canada  .  4,147,153 

Newfoundland  .  4.163,371 

Panama  .  1,046,027 

British  Honduras  .  214,979 

Central  America  .  112,26;* 

Cuba  . 4,030,890 

British  West  Indies .  1  279.279 

Virgin  Islands  . 759.958 

Haiti  .  768,795 

S'anto  Domingo  .  1.466,236 

Dutch  West  Indies .  223,014 

Bermuda  .  898.547 

Miquelon  .  30,297 

Argentina  .  5,612,435 

Uruguay  .  11,893,485 

Chile  .  266.562 

Paraguay  .  500,000 

Other  South  America .  327,178 

Turkey  in  Asia  .  2  144 

Other  Asia  .  370,499 

Philippine  Islands  .  1,239.280 

Morocco  .  ■  1,003.718 

British  West  Africa  .  5  399,269 

Spanish  Africa  .  '  535,832 

French  Africa  .  1,052,534 

Other  Africa  .  294.825 

Oceania  .  13,291 


Total  in  Pounds .  422,852,376 

Total  in  Long  Tons .  188,773 

Before  the  World  War,  following 
which  the  world’s  sugar  production 
dropped  from  18,000,000  to  15,000,000 


long  tons,  exports  of  refined  sugar 


from  the  United  States  were  very  light, 
but,  as  tjie  following  table  shows,  they 
jumped  up  immediately  after  the  World 
War  began. 

Exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the 
United  State's: 


Tons  of 

Year  Pounds  2,240  lbs. 

1912  .  78,677,760  35,124 

1913  .  51,770, S80  23.112 

1914  .  390,407,360  174,289 

1915  .  963,576,320  430,16s 

1916  .  1,576,650,880’  703,862 

1917  .  1,010,735.040  451.221 

1918  337,164,800  150,520 

1919  . 1,475,208,000  *658,575 

1920  .  923,986,560  412,494 


*Includes  469,402  tons  refined  on  toll 
for  British  Royal  Commission  on  The 
Sugar  Supply. 

The  largest  purchaser  of  American 
refined  sugar  during  the  war  was  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  before  1914  had 
purchased  most  of  its  requirements  from 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  war  changed 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  caus¬ 
ed  Great  Britain  to  turn  to  Cuba  for 
raw  sugar  and  to  the  United  States  for 
refined  sugar.  In  the  five  years  ending 
1914  the  United  Kingdom  imported  4.- 
457,734  tons  of  sugar  from  Germany  ana 
Austria-Hungary  and  218,483  tons  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar  from  the  United  States:  In 
the  succeeding  five  years,  while  no  sugar 
went  from  the  Central  Powers  to  Great 
Britain,  Cuba  sent  2,600,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  United  States  f, '300, 000 
tons  of  refined  sugar. 

A  comparison  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1921,  with  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  'of  263,206,720  pounds  or  117,503 
long  tons  or  165  per  cent. 

Exports  for  six  months,  ending  June 

30,  1921,  422.852,376  pounds;  188.773  long 
tons. 

Exports  for  six  months  ending  Dec. 

31.  1920,  159,645,656  pounds;  71,270  Ion?* 
tons. 

Besides  the  exports  of  refined  sugar, 
about  150.080.000  pounds,  or  67.000  long 
tons,  of  raw  sugar  have  been  re-export¬ 
ed  from  the  United  States  during  the 
first  six,  months  of  1921. 

Last  year  the  high  prices  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  attracted  sugar 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  year 
the  opposite  condition  prevails.  We  are 
the  cheapest  market  on  the  globe  and 
the  same  eyes  which  tunned  toward  us 
last  year  because  we  were  the  best 
market  to  sell,  are  now  turned  .toward 
us  because  this  is  the  best  market  in 
which  to  buy. 

The  United  States  has  refining  capac¬ 
ity  sufficient  to  refine  1.000,000  tons  an- 
nua’ly  for  export  without  skimping  do¬ 
mestic  requirements. 


Advertise  Swift  Employee  Stockholders 

The  fact  that  more  than  21,000  Swift 
employees  own  stock  in  the  company  is 
being  used  for  a  publicity  presentation 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  by  Swift 
&  Company.  The  advertising,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  what  is  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  campaign,  carries  such  statements 
as — “21,000  partners  help  make  and  dis¬ 
tribute  our  products.”  The  company  will 
thus  endeavor  to  convince  the  customer 
that  his  meat  products  have  been  han¬ 
dled  and  made  by  employees  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  its  sale,  and  who 
therefore  will  be  more  cautious  and  dil¬ 
igent  in  their  work. 


Biscuit  Manufacturers 
Accused  As  Unfair 


National  and  Loose-Wiles  Com¬ 
panies  Cited  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission 


Allegations  of  unfair  competition  and 
price  discrimination  as  contained  in 
complaints  just  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  New  York  City,  and 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  both  nationally  known 
manufacturers  of  biscuits,  crackers,  and 
other  bakery  products. 

Thirty  days  are  allowed  to  file  an¬ 
swers  to  the  complaints  which  are  is¬ 
sued  after  preliminary  inquiry  by  the 
Commission  upon  petition  filed  with  it. 

The  gist  of  the  citation  is  an  allega¬ 
tion  that  these  concerns  discriminate  in 
price  between  single  retail  stores  on 
group  orders  and  chain  retail  stores  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  single  stores. 

The  complaints  recite  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company  and  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Company  both  allow  discounts  on 
the  aggregate  monthly  orders  of  their 
customers,  the  discounts  varying  to  the 
amount  of  the  order.  Certain  discounts 
are  allowed  chain  stores  but  similar  or 
as  high  discounts  are  refused  to  the 
owners  of  single  retail  stores  who  pool 
their  orders. 

The  complaint  sets  out  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  single  retail  stores  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  the  purchase  in  as 
large  quantities  as  the  chain  stores  and 
for  that  reason  the  single  stores  do  not 
secure  as  great  a  discount  as  do  the 
chain  stores.  To  overcome  this  disaa- 
vantage  a  number  of  operators  of  one 
retail  store  combined  their  orders, 
which  were  accepted  and  filled  by  tne 
firms  cited,  but  were  refused  discounts 
based  upon  the  amounts  of  the  combined 
orders  and  were  only  granted  discounts 
based  upon  the  respective  amounts  or 
the  individual  orders.  These  discounts, 
which  the  respondents  were  willing  to 
grant  were,  of  course,  substantially  low¬ 
er  than  would  have  been  received  by 
the  operators  of  single  stores  if  t'1"  ’•*  - 

counts  had  been  based  upon  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  the  combined  order. 

It  is  averred  in  the  complaint  that 
this  system  of  discounts  gives  the  chain 
retail  store  an  undue  advantage  in  com¬ 
peting  with  the  operators  of  but  one  re¬ 
tail  store  in  the  handling  of  the  proa- 
ucts  of  these  concerns,  and  that  the 
practice  tends  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  and  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  retail  distribution  of  these  goods. 


Death  of  W.  II.  Lipe 

The  entire  food  merchandising  trade 
was  shocked  by  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  Walter  H. 
Lipe,  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  on  August 
21.  Mr.  Lipe  was  an  outstanding  figure 
among  national  food  merchandisers.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  started  the 
Beechnut  Packing  Company,  which  from 
the  smallest  beginning  and  from  primi¬ 
tive  methods  became  a  dominating  force 
in  developing  its  highly  competitive  line 
of  food  products  to  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  in  manufacturing  methods  of  as 
great  distinction  as  the  products 
themselves. 
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Alaska’s  Successful 
Reindeer  Experiment 

Meat  Now  Being  Shipped  to  the 
United  States  as  Result  of 
Growth  of  Herds. 

The  announcement  that  a  shipment  of 
30,000  pounds  of  Alaskan  reindeer  meat 
has  just  been  received  at  San  Francisco 
■calls  attention,  says  the  Trade  Record 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  to  the  remarkable  success 
of  our  reindeer  experiment  in  Alaska, 
Where  the  value  of  the  reindeer  herds, 
•established  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
counted  by  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  ownership  of 
Alaska,  says  the  bank’s  statement,  the 
natives  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
whale,  walrus  and  seal  for  their  animai 
food,  but  with  their  rapid  destruction 
by  the  white  man  the  supply  of  animal 
food,  an  absolute  essential  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  natives  thus  threatened. 
This  condition  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  nineties  by  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  to  Alas¬ 
ka  by  the  Government  to  establlsn 
schools  among  the  natives,  and  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  introducing  the  rein¬ 
deer,  then  unknown  in  Alaska,  but  prov¬ 
ing  extremely  useful  in  Siberia  and  Lap- 
land. 

Personal  appeals  by  Dr.  Jackson  to 
the  public  in  the  United  States  resulted 
in  contributions  of  $2  146,  and  sixteen 
head  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  were 
landed  in  Alaska  in  1891,  followed  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  later 
shipments  during  the  year.  Congress 
then  made  several  small  contributions, 
and  by  1900  the  total  number  of  rein¬ 
deer  imported  into  Alaska  from  Siberia 
had  aggregated  about  twelve  hundred. 
Importation  was  then  suspended  and 
a  colony  of  “reindeer  masters”  were 
brought  from  Lapland  to  instruct  the 
Alaskans  in  the  care  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred-  animals  thus  supplied  to  them. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska 
a  quarter  century  ago,  the  number  of 
reindeer  now  scattered  through  that  ter¬ 
ritory  is  about  140,000  and  their  value 
.between  three  and  four  million  dollars. 

So  liberally  are  the  reindeer  herds 
how  supplying  the  natives,  their  owners, 
with  meats,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  that 
their  owners  are  now  able  to  spare  large 
■quantities  for  the  white  population  of 
Alaska  and  limited  quantities  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  and 
thence  to  the  great  trade  centers  of  the 
country,  so  that  ,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  “reindeer  steaks”'  may  be  had 
in  the  markets  of  the  great  cities  as  far 
■east  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  especial  value,  adds  the  bank’s 
statement,  of  this  reindeer  enterprise  in 
Alaska  was  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
turned  into  food  from  a  natural  growth 
formerly  unutilized,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  a  fixed  habitation  and 
a  domestication  of  industry  on  the  part 
of  a  population  formerly  nomadic 
through  its  dependence  upon  the  ocean’s 
frontage  for  its  supply  of  animal  food. 
The  reindeer,  which  thrives  upon  the 


formerly  unutilized  mosses  and  lichens 
of  the  Arctic  “Tundra,”  which  he  digs 
from  beneath  the  snow  in  winter,  serves 
not  only  as  a  food  supply  but  also  a 
draft  and  pack  animal  in  transporting- 
mails  and  merchandise,  while  his  skins 
furnish  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  na¬ 
tives. 

The  Alaskan  reindeer  herds,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  twelve  hundred  rein¬ 
deer  imported  from  Siberia  a  quarter 
century  ago,  are  not  only  thriving  upon 
a  formerly  unutilized  domestic  product, 
but  supplying  meat,  milk,  but.ter  and 
cheese  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  also 
the  white  population  of  “Seward’s  Ice 
Box,”  as  Alaska  was  designated  at  tne 
time  of  its  purchase  from  Russia.  Alas¬ 
ka  has  sent  us  since  its  purchase  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  precious  met¬ 
als  and  merchandise,  including  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  furs,  fish  and  meats,  aim 
taken  in  exchange  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  the  product  of  our 
farms  and  factories.  The  shipments  from 
Alaska  to  t-he  United  States  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  just  ended  amounted  to  over 
sixty  million  dollars,  and  her  takings  of 
our  domestic  products,  nearly  thirty 
million  dollars.  The  total  value  of  gold, 
silver  and  merchandise  sent  from  Alas¬ 
ka  to  the  United  States  in  the  eighteen 
years  since  an  official  record  of  this 
movement  was  established  aggregates 
805  million  dollars,  and  our  shipments  to 
Alaska  in  the  same  period,  425  million 
dollars,  making  it  quite  apparent  that 
our  total  trade  with  Alaska  since  its 
purchase  for  $7,200,000  in  1867  has  ag¬ 
gregated  more  than  $1,500,000,000,  of 
which  over  $1,000,000,000  was  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Alaska  sent  to  our  own  ports, 
and  about  $500,000,000  of.  merchandise 
sent  for  use  in  that  area. 


A.  C.  Monngle  Goes  vo  Runkel  Brothers, 
Inc. 

Runkel  Brothers,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  cocoa  and  chocolates,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  A.  C.  Mon- 
agle  as  sales  manager,  effective  August 
15.  Mr.  Monagle  for  several  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  sales  department 
of  the  Franco-American  Food  Company 
and  prior  to  that  served  as  national 
secretary  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association.  The  Run¬ 
kel  Brothers’  manufacturing  facilities 
have  been  largely  increased  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  addition  to  their  plant. 


Employees  Receive  Insurance  Policies 

At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Fritzsche  Brothers,  Inc.,  essential  oils, 
New  York,  held  August  28,  Frederick 
E.  Watermeyer,  the  president” gave  each 
of  the  employees  a  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  based  on  length  of  service,  beginning 
with  $500  to  those  who  have  recently 
entered  his  employ,  and  advancing  $100 
to  $200  annually  up  to  $5,000  to  those 
who  have  attained  the  quarter  century 
mark. 


Make  New  Coffee  Product 

The  King  Coffee  Products  Corporation 
has  been  organized  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
soft  drink,  which  will  be.  known  as  “Cof¬ 
fee  Pep,  A  Man’s  Drink.” 


Dressed  Beef  Prices 
Lower  in  August 

Excessive  Supply  of  Grass-Fed 
Cattle  Developed  and  Caused 
Decline 

One  striking  feature  of  the  meat  sit¬ 
uation  during'  August  was  the  steady 
decline  in  the  wholesale  price  of  dressed 
beef.  An  excessive  supply  of  grass-fed 
cattle  developed  during  the  latter  parr 
of  the  month  with  the  consequence  that 
the  supply  of  the  corresponding  class  of 
beef  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  As  a  result  both  cattle  prices 
and  beef  prices  declined.  In  fact,  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  Aug¬ 
ust,  in  Eastern  markets,  the  packers 
could  not  clear  their  branch  house  cool¬ 
ers  of  the  dressed  beef  on  hand  even  at 
the  reduced  prices.  The  average  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  carcass  beef  throughout 
the  East  dropped  to  the  lowest  levei 
reached  in  the  last  five  years.  Fancy 
beef  from  choice  corn-fed  cattle,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  no  such  decline. 

The  situation  in  the  cattle  and  beef 
markets  at  one  time  reached  such  an 
acute  stage  that  the'  live  stock  ex¬ 
changes  cautioned  their  shippers  ag  i  nsc 
flooding  the  live  stock  markets  witn 
burdensome  supplies.  Moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  last  few  days  of  the 
month  brought  about  a  slightly  better 
tone. 

Many  consumers,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  have  turned  to  the  fore¬ 
quarter  cuts.  Some  beef  experts  at¬ 
tribute  this  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  to  the  demand  from  the  harvest 
fields.  Others  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  public  has  at  last  discovered  the 
economy  and  palatability  of  forequar¬ 
ter  meats. 

There  was  a  good  trade  in  dressed 
lamb  and  mutton  until  the  last  week  of 
the  month  when  an  over-supply,  exceed¬ 
ing  trade  requirements,  caused  some 
congestion  and  lower  prices  for  lamb, 
both  alive  and  dressed.  Western  range 
lambs  are  now  running  freely,  and  the 
price  decline  ■  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  is  hardly  to  be  considered  unus¬ 
ual  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

There  Was  a  very  large  export  trade 
in  lard  during  August.  The  trade  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  was  the  largest  for  any 
month  this  year  and  also  the  largest 
during  any  August  for  a  considerable 
period.  Lard  stocks  at  Chicago  decreased 
by  approximately  34,500,000  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  month — the  largest  August  de¬ 
crease  which  provision  experts  are  able 
to  recall.  Fat  backs  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  for  export  and  bellies,  the  bacon 
cut,  were  sought  in  fair  volume. 

The  export  trade  with  Continental 
Europe  showed  more  strength  than  that 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  English 
demand  for  both  meats  and  lard  slack¬ 
ened  considerably. 

At  one  time  in  August  lard  declined 
substantially  but  rallied  again.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  vigorous  export  trade 
lard  was  selling  a  little  lower  at  the 
end  of  the  month  than  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  domestic  trade  smoked  meats 
were  slightly  lower  at  wholesale  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  August. 
Hams  and  shoulders  declined  more  than 
bacon,  but  standard  breakfast  bacon  is 
still  selling  considerably  lower  than 
hams  of  the  same  grade. 
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National  Preservers — Fruit  Pro¬ 
ducts  Association  Membership 

The  following  is  the  latest  list  of  the 

active  and  associate  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Preservers  and  Fruit  Products 

Association. 

Acjfve  Members 

Acme  Packing  Company,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

American  Preserve  Company,  Third  and 
Lehigh  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Max  Ams,  Inc.,  372  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Austin,  Nichols  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Bliss  Syrup  &  Refining  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Cape  Cod  Preserving  Corporation,  14s 
State  Street,  Boston. 

The  Causse  Mfg.  &  Imp.  Company,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

Chapman  &  Smith  Company,  1017  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Paul  DeLaney  Company,  Inc.,  Brockton, 
N.  Y. 

R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Company,  Inc.,  17  Jay 
Street,  New  York. 

W,  H.  Dyer  &  Company,  Evansville.  Ind. 

Eatsum  Products  Company,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Ford  &  Company,  Bush  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing,  Brooklyn. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Company,  Baltimore. 

GJaser,  Crandell  Company,  Western  Ave. 
and  20th  Street,  Chicago. 

Gohl  Preserve  &  Pickle  Company,  1824 
Besley  Street,  Chicago. 

Goodwin  Preserving  Company.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Gordon  &  Dilwortli,  Inc.,  616  West  46tli 
Street,  New  York. 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

M-s.  G.  L.  Harting,  Inc.,  4147  German¬ 
town  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Hills  Bros.  Company,  Beach  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Streets,  New  York. 

Humbert  and  Andrews,  Inc.,  646  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Humboldt  Canning  Company,  Humboldt. 
Tenn. 


Johnson- Appleby 
Street,  Boston. 

Company, 
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S'tate 

H.  A.  Johnson 
Street,  Bpston. 

Company, 

22] 

Sta  te 

The  Lin-Del  Company,  Inc.,  834  Ellicotl 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Logan-Johnson  Company,  Boston. 

Lutz  &  Schramm  Company  Pittsburgh. 

Franklin  MacVeagh  Company,  Lake  and 
Market  Streets,  Chicago. 

Joseph  Middleby,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Middleton  Preserving  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

New  York  Canners,  Inc..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Numsen  &  S'ons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

North  Ontario  Packing  Company.  1721 
E.  Ninth  Street,  I, os  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  O’Zell  Company,  1201-17  West  15th 
Street,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Pride  and  Company,  Bellingham, 
Wash.. 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  F.  G.  C.  Association. 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

Red  Wing  Company,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

Rheinstrom  Brothers  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

4..  Rupert  Company,  Inc.,  Portland.  Oro 

Sethness  Company,  718  North  Curtis 
Street,  Chicago. 

John  Sexton  and  Company,  Illinois  and 
Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago. 

Henry  H.  Shufeldt  &  Companv,  Peoria. 
Ill. 


J.  Hungerford  Smith  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Southland  Products  Company,  Houston, 
Texas. 

W.  N.  Spencer  Sons  Company,  324  East 
Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Starr  Fruit  Products  Association,  321 
Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Teekay  Company,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

Temtor  Corn  &  Fruit  Products  Comjiany, 
Compton  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  J.  Van  Lill  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Old  Virginia  Orchards  Company,  Front 
Royal,  Va. 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

Whipple  Company,  Natick,  Mass. 

Muskogee  Wholesale  Grocery  Company, 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

Associate  Members 

American  Can  Company,  120  Broadway, 
New  York. 

American  Metal  Cap  Company,  2  Sum¬ 
mit  Street,  Brooklyn. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  117 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation,  2i 
Queen  Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Baker,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Closure  Service  Corporation,  254  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Douglas  Packing  Company,  Granite 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Duffy-Mott  Co.,  Inc.,  502  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York. 

Elg'in  Manufacturing  Company,  Elgin, 
Ill. 

Economic  Machinery  Company,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Federal  Glass  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gilbert  Apple  Products  Company,  Web¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 

Glenwood  Canning  &  Fruit  Products 
Company,  G.enwood,  la. 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  C.  Hall,  Granite  Building,  Rochester, 
N.  Y 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Wheeling 
W.  Va. 

C.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  131  State  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

also  130  No.  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Meinrath  Brokerage  Company,  Otis 
Building,  Chicago. 

Prepared  Fruit  Company,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Provident  Chemical  Works,  8011  Idaho 
Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

D.  B.  Scully  S'yrup  Company,  Chicago 

Schram  Glass  Mfg.  Company.  St.  Louis 

Symes,  Eagle  &  Company,  Inc.,  326  W 

Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Tomato  Products  Company,  Paoli,  Ind. 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Fisher  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 


Older  Taxable  As  a  Soft  Drink 

Cider  is  a  soft  drink  and  may  be  tax¬ 
able  as  such  by  the  Department  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  according  to  a  ruling  re¬ 
cently  handed  down  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
Judge  Hazel,  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  a  decision  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Monroe  Cider,  Vinegar  &  Fruit 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  against  an  internal 
revenue  collector. 


Planters*  to  Have  West  Coast  Fnetory 

The  Planters’  Nut  and  Chocolate  Com¬ 
pany,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
peanuts  into  food  products  and  candy, 
opens  its  third  plant  and  eighth  distrib¬ 
uting  center  at  Davis,  Clark  and  Pacific 
Streets,  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  this  month. 


Margarin  Sells  Best  When  Butter 
Is  Expensive 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
margarin  manufacturer  that  his  output 
was  always  greatest  when  the  price  oi 
butter  was  at  the  high  point. 

This  fact  prompted  a  study  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  a  view  of  determining  how 
uniform  these  two  factors  are  and  to 
what  extent  they  move  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

A  chart  was  prepared  comparing  the 
yearly  output  of  margarin  in  pounds  in 
the  LTnited  S’tates  with  Chicago  whole¬ 
sale  butter  prices  as  of  June  1  each  year. 
This  chart  showed  that  over  the  course 
of  the  past  twelve  years  the  increases 
and  decreases  in  margarin  production 
have  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  in¬ 
creases  and  decreases  in  butter  prices. 

The  chart  showed  that  the  low’  point 
in  June  butter  prices  during  the  past 
tw-elve  years  wras  in  1911,  when  the  price 
was  21  cents  a  pound.  The  high  point 
was  in  1920  with  52%  cents  the  price. 
These  same  two  years  also  represent  the 
lowest  and  highest  production  of  mar¬ 
garin  within  the  past  twelve  years — 
121,359,000  pounds  and  389,705,000  pounds 
respectively.  The  investigators  comment 
as  follows: 

“The  significant  point  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  this — when  butter  prices  are  high, 
some  people  as  a  matter  of  economy  de¬ 
crease  their  consumption  of  butter  and 
use  more  margarin. 

“Inasmuch  as  butter  prices  are  high¬ 
est  when  the  supply  of  butter  is  lim¬ 
ited,  it  is  clear  that  any  product  used 
in  place  of  butter  replaces  it  rather  than 
displaces  it;  th?„t  margarin  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  substitute. 

“Judged  from  these  premises  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  margarin  and  butter  are  no* 
competing  commodities  according  to  the 
usual  acceptance  of  that  term.  In  the 
business  of  supplying  the  public  with 
w’holesome  fats,  one  helps  the  other.’’ 


Coconut  Oil  Export  from  Philippines 

The  total  export  of  coconut  oil  from 
the  Philippines  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1921  amounted  to  $4,854,985,  which  was 
$264,196  more  than  the  export  for  the- 
same  period  in  1918,  but  $2,816,551  and 
$3,562,952  less  than  the  exports  for  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1920  and  1919,. 
respectively.  The  highest  single  month¬ 
ly  exportation  during  the  four  years 
mentioned  was  in  January,  1919,  when 
the  shipments  of  oil  from  the  Philippines 
totaled  $6,098,069,  at  an  invoice  value  of 
30  cents  per  kilo.  The  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  were  the  only  countries 
that  absorbed  the  exports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1921,  while  in  previous  years 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France  shared 
a  good  portion  of  the  Philippine  output. 
Of  the  total  export  for  this  period  $3,- 
190,407,  or  approximately  66  per  cent, 
went  to  the  United  S'tates;  $1,661,668,  or 
about  34  per  cent,  to  the  Netherlands! 
and  $2,910,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  to 
all  other  countries. 

The  copra  exported  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1921  was  valued  at  $1,912,133.  That 
the  copra  trade  is  becoming  active  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1920  the  total  export  W’as  $10,- 
148  only.  In  1918  and  1919  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  copra  for  the  first  quarters  were 
$122,219,  and  $3,036,871,  respectively, 
states  the  bulletin  of  the  Philippine 
Government  Commercial  Agency. 
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British  Grain  and  Flour  Imports  Decrease 


First  Six  Months  of  1921  Show  a  Great  Loss  as  Compared  with 

Corresponding  Period  in  1920 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
the  value  of  grain  and  flour  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  be¬ 
low  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920  by  nearly  as  much  as  it  exceed¬ 
ed  the  aggregate  in  1913.  During  1913, 
101,449  443  hundredweight  were  received, 
valued  at  £40,240,813;  in  1920  the  quan¬ 
tity  declined  to  82,207,111  hundredweight, 
while  the  value  rose  to  £94,107,544,  and 
in  the  current  year  75,593,976  hundred¬ 
weight  represented  £67,715,537. 

Contrasted  with  the  pre-war  period  all 
grains  and  flour  were  less  in  quantit/y, 
with  the  exception  of  rice,  beans,  wheat 
meal  and  flour,  maize  products  and  malt, 
as  against  1920  there  were  decreases  in 
wheat,  maize,  maize  products,  and  farin¬ 
aceous  substances  included  under  the 
main  classification,  but  not  enumerated. 
Wheat  Imports  Decrease — Barley  anil 
Oats 

Wheat  imports  aggregated  51.677,421 
hundredweight  (value,  £21,803,252,  or 
about  8s.  5d.  per  unit)  in  1913,  decreas¬ 
ing  to  48,288,500  hundredweight  (value, 
£54,544,723,  or  £1  3s.  per  unit)  in  1920, 
and  to  36,779,600  hundredweight  (value, 
£36,368,803,  or  rather  less  than  £1  per 
unit)  in  1921.  The  main  imports  were 
from  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1921. 
Last  year  Argentina  sent  a  larger  aggre¬ 
gate  than  any  other  country  in  any  of 
the  three  periods  under  review,  whereas 
in  1921  such  imports  were  only  one- 
eighth  the  quantity  received  therefrom 
in  1920.  Australia’s  contribution  in  the 
current  year  was  approximately  double 
that  of  the  pre-war  period  but  about  27 
per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Receipts 
from  these  countries  varied  as  follows  in 
1913,  1920  and  1921,  respectively:  Uni¬ 
ted  States — 16,673,875  hundredweight, 

11,851,100  hundredweight,  and  16,988.800 
hundredweight;  Argentina  —  13,027,000 
hundredweight,  19,509,300  hundred¬ 
weight  and  2,423,100  hundredweight; 
Australia — 4,895,046  hundredweight,  13,- 
250,400  hundredweight,  and  9,655,900 
hundredweight.  From  Canada  wheat  im¬ 
ports  have  declined  to  less  than  half  the 
pre-war  volume. 

Imports  of  barley  aggregated  8  069,- 
100  hundredweight  (£3,174,088,  or  about 
8s.  per  unit)  in  1913,  4,188,000  hundred¬ 
weight  (£5,062,115,  or  £1  4s.  2d.  per 

unit)  in  1920,  and  5.103,392  hundred¬ 
weight  (£4,368,549,  or  a  fraction  over 
17s.  Id.  per  unit)  in  the  current  period, 
supplies  from  the  United  States  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  those  from  any  other  source 
and  totaling  3,723,800  hundredweight, 
2,339,500  hundredweight,  and  3,342,300 
hundredweight  in  1913,  1920,  and  192i, 
respectively. 

Oats  diminished  from  10  628,000  hun¬ 
dredweight  (£3,380,204,  or  6s.  4.5d.  per 
unit)  to  2,517,200  hundredweight  (£2,- 
378,693,  or  about  18s.  lid.  per  unit)  in 
the  two  earlier  years,  and  advanced  in 
the  current  year  to  4,383,44  hundred¬ 
weight  (£2,398,509,  or  substantially  11s. 
per  unit).  Of  this  description  of  grain 
Argentina  is  and  has  been  in  each  of  the 
three  periods  the  principal  source. 
Fluctuations  in  Maize  Imports — llice 
Purchases 

The  details  of  maize  imports  respect¬ 
ing  chief  countries  of  origin,  record  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuations.  Out  of  the  ag¬ 


gregate  of  18,987,584  hundredweight 
(£5,417,629,  or  5s.  2d.  per  unit)  received 
in  the  pre-war  period,  10,979,048  and 
6,819,600  hundredweight  came  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  the  LTnited  States,  respect¬ 
ively;  in  1920  the  aggregate  reached  16,- 

143.100  hundredweight  (£13.405,244,  or 
16s.  7d.  per  unit),  Argentina's  contribu¬ 
tion  totaling  14,643,300  hundredweight; 
while  in  1921,  of  15,202,023  hundred¬ 
weight  (£8,624,006,  or  11s.  4d.  per  unit), 
5,309,000  came  from  the  United  States, 
4,224,500  hundredweight  from  Argentina, 

2.504.100  from  Rumania,  and  2,681,623 
hundredweight  from  unenumerated 
countries. 

Rice  imports  were  derived  in  greatest 
proportion  from  the  British  East  Indies, 
whence  came  1,463,999  out  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  2,337,218  hundredweight  (£l,- 
257,883)  in  1913,  1,474  600  out  of  1,683,- 
760  hundredweight  (£3,654,273)  in  1920, 
and  2,274,540  out  of  3,033,118  hundred¬ 
weight  (£2,770,404)  in  1921. 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  aggregated  5,- 
837,416  hundredweight  (£3,082,297,  or 
10s.  7d.  per  unit)  in  the  pre-war  period, 
and  fell  to  5,222,118  hundredweight  (£9,- 
087,818,  or  nearly  £1  15s.  per  unit)  in 

1920,  but  rose  in  the  current  year  to  7,- 
046,592  hundredweight  (£9,324,588,  or- 
about  £1  6s.  6d.  per  unit).  The  chief 
sources  and  the  quantities  received 
therefrom  in  1913,  1920,  and  1921  were: 
United  States — 3,043,213  hundredweight, 
3,494,400  hundredweight,  and  3,232,987 
hundredweight;  Canada — 1,990,982  hun¬ 
dredweight.  878,200  hundredweight,  and 
2.786,705  hundredweight. 

Oat  products  declined  from  535,202 
hundredweight  in  1913  to  365,152  hun¬ 
dredweight  in  1921,  the  latter  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  about  54,000  hun¬ 
dredweight  over  a  year  ago;  while  val¬ 
ues  rose  from  £354,928  to  £633,692  and 
declined  to  £584,350  in  1921.  Maize  prod- 
ucts  increasd  from  278,935  hundred¬ 
weight  (£103,434)  to  1,230,268  hundred¬ 
weight  (£1,385,011)  in  1920,  and  fell  in 
1921  to  901,420  hundredweight  (£638,- 
270). 

Malt  imports  in  the  current  year  were 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  in  1913  and 
nearly  thirty  times  as  high  value,  while 
“all  other  farinaceous  substances”  in 

1921,  declined  by  well  over  50  per  cent 
in  quantity  contrasted  with  1913, 
whereas  the  value  fell  by  only  20  per 
cent. 


Japanese  Tea  Exports  vo  U.  S.  Decrease 

Figures  given  in  the  Japan  Chronicle 
show  that  in  1918  there  were  50,000  tons 
of  teas  exported  from  Japan  to  America, 
whereas  the  amount  exported  in  1919  de¬ 
creased  to  30,000  tons  and  in  1920  to  only 
23,000  tons.  This  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  low-priced  Indian  and 
Java  teas  have  taken  the  place  of  Jap¬ 
anese  tea  on  the  market  in  America,  and 
in  addition  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
in  the  disposal  of  old  stocks.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  orders  have  been 
received  from  America  and  exports  are 
delayed.  It  is  considered  likely  that  the 
1921  exports  may  decrease  further  by  30 
or  40  per  cent  unless  recourse  is  had  to 
the  drastic  measure  of  either  destroying 
or  returning  to  Japan  old  stocks  still  in 
existence. 


New  California  Apple  Law 

Although  the  new  California  Standard 
Apple  Act,  which  went  into  effect  Aug. 
3,  contains  a  number  of  changes  it  is 
still  very  similar  to  the  existing  law. 
The  princiral  changes  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  “California  Fancy”  g-rade 
are  that  the  tolerance  of  defect  for  ap¬ 
ples  within  a  given  container  has  been 
increased  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  tol¬ 
erance  of  total  defects  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
mains  at  10  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
considered  necessary,  as  a  3  per  cent 
tolerance  was  hardly  sufficient  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  could  not  be  rigidly- 
enforced.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Standardization  Service  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  strictly  en¬ 
force  this  5  per  cent  limit  on  tolerance 

Another  important  change  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  “California  Fancy” 
grade  is  the  removal  of  the  2t4  inches 
minimum  diameter,  on  apples  packed  in 
this  grade.  Under  the  new  act,  any 
apple,  no  matter  how  small,  if  meeting 
ail  other  grade  requirements  may  be 
packed  as,  “California  Fancy.”  The  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  uniformity  in  size 
within  the  same  container  as  described 
below  must  of  course  be  complied  with 
in  addition. 

Instead  of  requiring  that  stems  be 
retained  in  all  apples  packed  in  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Fancy”  grade,  with  the  exception 
of  Gravensteins,  the  much  simpler  re¬ 
quirement  that  no  apples  with  skin 
broken  at  stem  may  be  packed  in  this 
grade  has  been  substituted. 

In  the  B  Grade"  the  most  important 
change  is  the  permit  to  pack  apples 
showing-  ccab-spots  not  larger  than  ono- 
quarter  of  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
aggi egate.  This  conforms  quite  closely 
to  the  apple  standards  of  the  North¬ 
western  states  in  this  respect.  Th§  tol¬ 
erance  of  defects  has  been  increased 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  as  in  the  “California 
Fancy”  grade. 

The  same  change  regarding  scab 
spots  and  tolerance  of  defects  has  been 
made  in  the  “C  Grade”  as  in  “B  Grade.” 

Under  the  new  act  a  close  check  will 
be  made  to  note  that  tier  markings  cor¬ 
respond  to  these  sizes  as  prescribed  un¬ 
der  Section  3,  sub-section  b  of  the  law. 
Apples  not  meeting  size  requirements  as 
labeled  will  be  considered  packed  in 
violation  of  the'  statute,  and  apples 
smaller  than  the  size  indicated  by  tier 
markings  will  be  considered  as  defec¬ 
tive  eapples  and  below  the  tolerances 
prescribed  foi  defects. 

It  should  be  noted  that  apples  infest¬ 
ed  with  insect  pests  (wormy  apples)  can 
only  be  sold  for  the  express  and  sole 
purpose  of  manufacturing  the  same  intc 
apple  by-products,  although  the  grower 
may  sell  such  worm;  or  diseased  apples 
as  part  of  his  crop  in  bulk  to  a  packer 
or  may  himself  manufacture  such 
wormy  or  diseased  apples  into  apple  by¬ 
products,  such  as  cider,  vinegar,  dried 
app'es,  etc.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  import  any  infected  or 
infested  apples  from  outside  the  state 
of  California  for  any  purpose  whatso¬ 
ever. 

A  new  provision  of  the  law  specifies 
that  “on  each  container  of  apples  which 
has  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  more 
than  fifteen  day's  after  being  packed  a 
statement  showing  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tents  have  been  held  in  storage”  must 
appear. 
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Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may 
be  obtained  from  R.  B.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney  Continental 
Trust  Building  Washington.  D.  C.,  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  State  number 
of  patent  and  name  of  inventor  when 
ordering. 

1  380  427  Manufacture  of  a  food  prev- 

a  ration  from  fresh  blood.  Friedrich 

Sgalitzer,  Vienna,  Austria. 

1  380  489.  Method  of  producing  food- 
stuffs  Wharton  B.  McLaughlin,  New 
York. 

1  380  777  Food  fat  and  process  of  An. 
ishing  the  same.  John  T.  Cox,  Berlin, 
N.  H..  assignor  tc  Brown  Company,  same 
place. 

1,380,815.  Food  product.  Sigmuna 
L,uft,  Maywood,  Ill. 

1  380,859.  Process  of  removing  shells 
from  cocoanuts.  Franklin  Baker,  Jr 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Smon  c°°per. 
New  York,  N.  Y„  assignor  to  Franklin 
Baker  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  381  082.  Method  and  apparatus  foi 
blanching  peanuts.  George  J.  Corpor- 
on,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

i  381  347  processing-machine  to 

fruits  and' vegetables.  William  F.  Schal- 

ler,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  3  8i  421.  Means  of  depositing  dougm 
Frnest  E  Lindsey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"381,468.  Composition  of  edible  fat,. 
T  u„  II  Tones  Bound  Brook,  N. 

4,38!  409.  Process  of  treat! £?£**** 

faL381,5°i0n  Vegetable- washer.  Ogden t  S. 
Sells,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  assignor  to  Peerle 
Husker  Company,  same  Place- 

1.381,526.  Food  product,  John  F. 

'TssSeT^Edible  fatty  product  from 
fiXed  oils  and  fats  manu; 

facturing  same.  Emanuei 

V  p  V 

1  381  613.  Grape-juice  sirup  and  pro- 
eesf  of  treating  the  same.  Sam  Avis, 

1  381  694  Process  for  the  maturing  of 
chocolate  and  the  like.  George  A.  Bails¬ 
man,  Springfield,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Na¬ 
tional  Equipment  Company,  same  place 

1  381,705.  Separation  of  oleo  and 
stearin  from  fats.  Cyrus  H.  Hapgood, 
Nutley,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arator  Company,  New  York. 

1,381,706.  Process  of  separating  oils 
from  fats.  Cyrus  H.  Hapgood,  Nutley, 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  De  Laval  Separator 
Company,  New  York. 

1.381.821.  Dry  coffee  compound.  Jo¬ 
seph  Greenberg,  Philadelphia. 

1.381.822.  Prepared  dry  coffee-substi¬ 
tute  compound.  Joseph  Greenberg, 
Philadelphia. 

1,381,833.  Preserved  malt  preparation. 
Bruno  H.  Hoehl,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

1,381,858.  Food  product.  Jesse  D. 
Bourdeau,  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  William 
B.  Fink,  Washington,  D.  C.,  assignors 
to  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 

1,382,038.  Food  product  and  process 
of  manufacture.  Vernon  A,  White,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

1,382,148.  Continuous  cooker  for  foods 
in  containers.  Selah  E.  Walker,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

1,382,209.  Combined  cake  and  filler 
feeder.  Gustave  A.  Meier,  Norwood,  and 
Claude  J.  Wicher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as¬ 


signors  to  George  H.  Streitmann’s  Sons 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  'J 

1,382,673.  Process  foi  the  production 
of  meat  powder.  William  F  Remus, 
Rangataua,  and  Alexander  E.  Macredie 
and  Charles  F.  Cork,  Aukland,  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

1.382,850.  Apparatus  for  bleaching 
almonds.  George  W.  Pierce.  Davis,  Cal., 
assignor  to  California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,382,693.  Cereal  food  and  process  or 
making  same.  Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

1,383,290.  Process  of  producing  con¬ 
fections.  John  A.  Cressey,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1.383,681.  Confectionery-making  ma¬ 

chine.  William  V.  Wallburg,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

1,384,050.  Sausage-linking  machine. 

Herman  Cramer,  Pine  Lawn,  Mo. 

1.384.318.  Process  of  making  butter. 
Wilfrid  P.  Heath,  Chicago. 

1.384.319.  Process  of  manufacturing 
candy.  Wilfrid  P.  Heath,  Chicago. 

1.384,350.  Machine  for  making  maca¬ 
roni  and  noddies.  Stefan  Santilli,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

1,384,379.  Process  of  peeling  toma¬ 

toes.  William  D.  Bost  and  Harry  M. 
Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  said  Bost  as¬ 
signor  to  said  Miller. 

1,384,494.  Raisin-cleaner.  William 

Stoner,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1,384,601.  Nozzle  for  cake-coating 

machines.  William  Costell,  Jr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1.384.680.  Manufacturing  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  with  higher  alcohols.  Bernard  H. 
Smith,  Brooklyn,  and  John  R.  Eoff,  Jr., 
New  York,  assignor  to  Garrett  &  Co. 

1.384.681.  Manufacturing  flavoring 

extracts  with  glycols.  Bernard  H,  Smith, 

Brooklyn,  and  John  R.  Eoff,  Jr.,  New 
York,  assignors  to  Garrett  &  Co. 

1,384,692.  Addition  compound  for  cof¬ 
fee.  Nathaniel  C.  Emtage,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

1,384,921.  Machine  for  forming  and 
wrapping  small  packages  of  butter. 
William  O.  Rew,  Eureka,  Cal. 

1,385,218.  Fruitsizing  machine.  Allen 
H.  McIntyre,  Dunedin,  Fla.,  assignor  to 
Skinner  Machinery  Co.,  same  place. 

1,385,246.  Food  product  and  process 
of  preparing  same.  Ralph  W.  Crocker, 
Chicago. 

1,385,352,  Process  of  preparing  malt¬ 
ed  food  products.  John  W.  Allen,  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

1,385,462.  Candy  and  chocolate  ma¬ 
chine.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  William  Munz,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
assignors  to  Pennsylvania  Chocolate  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1,385,503.  Food  product.  Sherwood  P. 
Snyder,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1,386,842.  Process  of  bread-making. 
Curtis  J.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
assignor  to  Campbell  Baking  Co.,  same 
place.. 

1.386.359.  Method  of  making  dry 
yeast.  William  B.  D.  Penniman,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  assignor  to  Whitney  Yeast 
Corporation,  Boston. 

1.386.360.  Method  of  making  dry  yeast. 
William  B.  D.  Penniman,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  assignor  to  Whitney  Yeast  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Boston. 

1.386.361.  Method  of  making  dry  yeast. 
vVilliam  B.  D.  Penniman,  Baltimore,  Md., 
assignor  to  Whitney  Yeast  Corporation, 

Boston. 

1,386,549.  Fruit-grader.  Orin  N.  Boy¬ 
er,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


Colombia  Offers  Increasing  Market 
for  Wheat  Flour 

Colombia,  as  a  market  for  wheat  ana 
wheat  flour,  is  steadily  increasing  its 
demands  for  the  products  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  says  a  consular  report.  In 
1918  the  value  of  the  wheat  flour  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  was  $289. 
It  rose  to  $309,639  in  1919  and  to  $610,191 
in  1920.  The  flour  is  brought  to  Carta¬ 
gena  packed  in  25-pound  bags,  five  ot 
which  are  usually  placed  in  a  strong 
burlap  bag.  It  is  also  brought  in  98- 
pound  cotton  bags  inclosed  in  burlap. 
The  140-pound  jute  bags  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  used.  The  import  duty  on  wheat 
flour  is  $0.08  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds). 
There  are  additional  surtaxes  of  2  per 
cent  and  5  per  cent.  The  duty  on  wheat 
is  $0.03  per  kilo,  with  additional  sur¬ 
taxes  of  2  and  5  per  cent. 

American  flour  is  sold  in  packages  ot 
25  pounds  at  $3  retail.  The  native  flour 
is  sold  at  $15  for  125  pounds  wholesale. 
Colombian  wheat,  wffiich  comes  from  the 
plains  around  Bogota,  is  a  good  variety 
of  wheat,  but  it  is  dark  in  color.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  it 
is  very  expensive  to  bring  this  wheat  to 
the  coast.  This  cost  makes  it  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  for  the  native  wheat  to 
compete  with  the  imported  American 
product. 

Flour  is  used  principal^  foi  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread.  There  are  perhaps  10  ba¬ 
keries  in  Cartagena,  and  each  village  of 
any  importance  in  the  Department  has 
one  or  more  small  bakeries.  The  use 
of  the  tortilla,  or  corn-meal  cake,  while 
at  present  very  general,  especially 
among  the  poorer  people,  is  giving  way 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  bread  made 
from  wheat  flour,  The  making  of  bis¬ 
cuits  is  so  limited  at  present  that  it  does 
not  materially  affect  the  quantity  of 
flour  used.  Another  important  use  of 
flour  is  for  macaroni  or  noodles;  this 
ranks  next  to  bread  making  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour  consumed.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  foreign  population,  espe¬ 
cially  American  and  British,  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  flour. 


Naples  Tomato  Products  Exports 
Increase 

In  1920  the  export  trade  in  tomato 
products  through  the  port  of  Naples  al¬ 
most  equaled  the  total  for  all  Italy  for 
the  pre-war  year  of  1913.  In  1913  the 
exports  from  the  country  totaled  20.7' 

300  kilos  while  during  1920,  19,394,403 
kilos  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Na¬ 
ples  alone.  Of  this  total,  2,111,514  kilos 
went  to  the  United  States  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  in  England. 
The  value  of  the  1920  exports  to  the 
United  States  reached  $855,000,  while  the 
shipments  in  1921  will  probably  equal 
those  of  last  year,  $304,800  worth  having 
been  exported  during  the  first  five 
months. 

The  shipments  so  far  made  are  from 
the  stocks  on  hand  from  last  season’s 
crop,  the  new  crop  not  yet  being  har¬ 
vested.  Two  large  canning  factories  are 
in  operation  near  Naples,  both  of  which 
import  tinplate  and  manufacture  their 
own  cans  with  modern  American  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  representatives  of  these 
firms  has  recently  been  in  the  United 
States  to  purchase  additional  machin¬ 
ery.  The  product  is  prepared  in  two 
forms — peeled  tomatoes  and  tomato 
sauce.  Both  are  packed  in  1-kilo  and 
half  kilo  round  tin  cans,  under  a  vacutfm 
and  heat. 
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Foreign  Market  for  American  Lard 


Exports  in  Last  Few  Years  Have  Represented 
About  50  Per  Cent  of  Production 

(Prepared  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Commerce.) 


For  the  past  few  years  the  exports  of 
lard  (exclusive  of  neutral  lard)  from  the 
United  States  have  represented  some  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  factory  production, 
while  the  exports  of  lard  compound  have 
represented  approximately  4  to  5  per 
cent.  Of  lard,  Europe  takes  on  an  aver¬ 
age  90  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and 
before  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  were  the  principal  European 
markets,  each  being  of  about  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  lard-producing  trade. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  Europe 
received  81.43  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
American  lard,  the  West  Indies  9.78  per 
cent,  and  North  America  6.12  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Cuba  were 
the  principal  foreign  markets  for  Amer¬ 
ican  lard  compound  in  the  pre-war  year 
1913,  while  in  1919  Belgium  also  was  an 
important  buyer.  In  1920  the  West  Indies 
purchased  34.66  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments  of  American  lard  compound 
and  Europe  24.66  per  cent.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  received  47.80  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  and  Europe  29.71  per  cent. 

During  the  pre-war  year  of  1913  sales 
of  American  lard  (except  neutral  lard, 
which  is  not  included  in  this  review)  to 
Euro'pe  amounted  to  437,786,857  pounds, 
while  the*  total  exports  were  536,179,645 
pounds.  Exports  to  Europe  in  1918  had 
grown  to  464,394,299  pounds  (an  increase 
over  1913  of  6.08  per' cent)  as  compared 
with  total  exports  of  548,817,901  pounds 
(an  increase  over  1913  of  2.36  per  cent). 
While  the  percentage  of  exports  to  Eu¬ 
rope  during  1919  was  the  same  as  in 
1918,  the  quantity  shipped  increased  to 
673,455,046  pounds  out  of  total  foreign 
sales  of  760,901,611  pounds.  Due  probab¬ 
ly  to  the  difficulties  of  financing  ship¬ 
ments  and  to  business  depression  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  exports  in 
1920  fell  148,651,660  pounds  as  compared 
with  1919,  a  drop  of  19.52  per  cent;  the 
aggregate  was,  however,  still  14  per  cent 
above  the  exports  of  1913.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1921  exports  amount¬ 
ed  to  approximately  69  x^er  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  complete  year  1920. 

In  1919  the  American  exports  of  lard 
to  Germany  formed  5.19  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  constituted  28.82  per  cent.  In 
1920,  Germany’s  share  of  the  total  was 
20.88  per  cent  and  the  United  Kingdom’s 
21.03  per  cent.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  shipments  to  Germany  exceeded 
those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  123,508.503 
pounds  going  to  Germany  and  112,995,- 
014  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
29.4  per  cent  and  26.89  per  cent,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  the  total  exports. 

The  688  establishments  operating  in 
the  American  wholesale  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  trade  in  1919  pro¬ 
duced  commodities  valued  at  $4,246,290,- 
000,  compared  with  an  output  valued  at 
$1,651,965,000  for  1914,  an  advance  of 
157.04  per  cent.  Of  The  value  in  1919,  lard 
represented  $415,817,000,  or  9.79  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate,  compared  with  $120,- 
414,000  for  1914,  or  7.29  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  that  year.  Comparing  the  val¬ 
ues  of  lard  production  for  the  two  years, 


there  was  an  increase  in  1919  over  1914 
of  245.32  x>er  cent.  Of  the  firms  opera¬ 
ting  in  this  industry,  550  are  reported  as 
producing  lard — approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  manufacture  of  neutral  lard  is  a 
specialized  industry,  neutral  lard  being 
made  from  the  finest  grades  of  leaf  fat 
by  cooking  in  a  manner  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  kettle-rendered  product,  but 
at  lower  temperatures.  It  retains  very 
little  of  the  hog  flavor.  Its  use  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  margarin 
trade,  and  for  this  reason  neutral  lard, 
as  before  stated,  is  not  included  in  this 
review. 

Data  on  the  production  of  factory  lard 
in  the  pre-war  year  of  1913  are  not 
available,  and  the  output  has  therefore 
been  estimated  from  figures  given  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  769 
for  1912  and  1914;  on  this  basis  a  pro- 
ductin  of  807,512,000  pounds  was  arrived 
at.  By  1918  the  amount  had  increased 
to  1,008,757,000  pounds,  a  gain  of  24.92 
per  cent,  and  advanced  in  1919  to  1,084,- 
035,935  pounds,  7.46  per  cent  more  than 
in  1918.  In  1920,  1,257,45S,481  pounds  of 
lard  were  made — a  quantity  16  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1919.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  an  output  of  787,743,739 
pounds,  or  62.65  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  complete  year  1920,  was  reported. 

Lard  Compound 

When  speaking  of  lard  compound,  lard 
substitute,  or  other  fabricated  fat  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  vari¬ 
ous  trade-marks,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
of  a  composition  of  animal  fats  to  be 
used  in  place  of  lard.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  belief,  lard  compound  or  lard 
substitute  is  made,  chiefly,  not  of  animal 
fats  but  of  vegetable  oils.  During  the 
last  year  for  which  production  figures 
are  available  there  were  approximately 
100  firms  making  lard  confound  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  reported  con¬ 
sumption  of  fats  in  its  manufacture 
ranged  as  follows:  Vegetable  oils,  93  per 
cent,  of  which  cottonseed  oil  comprised 
83  per  cent  and  soya  bean,  peanut,  and 
coconut  oil  the  remainder;  animal  fats, 
7  per  cent,  of  which  stearin  comprised 
63.5  per  cent,  tallow  and  lard  being  the 
other  principal  animal  fats. 

While  not  of  such  importance  as  lard 
as  an  export  factor,  lard-compound  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  is  about  on 
a  par  with  that  of  lard,  there  being  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000,000  pounds  pro¬ 
duced  each  year.  Of  this  amount  4  to  5 
per  cent  are  exported  each  year.  In  1913 
the  exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  24,- 
166,585  pounds,  as  compared  with  total 
exports  of  63,699,754  pounds.  The  total 
in  1918  had  dropped  to  43,977,410  pqunds, 
a  decrease  from  1913  of  30.96  per  cent, 
while  the  share  of  Europe  this  year  was 
22.52  per  cent  less  than  in  the  pre-war 
year.  Exports  in  1919  were  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year — 124,962,950  pounds, 
an  increase  over  1918  of  184.15  per  cent, 
while  the  exports  to  Europe  this  year 
increased  375.17  per  cent.  The  business 
depression  throughout  the  world  was 
reflected  in  the  exports  of  1920,  when 
there  was  a  reduction  of  74.34  per  cent 


from  the  aggregate  in  1919  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  drop  in  exports  to  Europe  of 
91.11  per  cent.  Compared  with  1913,  the 
exports  to  Europe  in  1920  were  less  by 
67.29  per  cent  and  the  total  exports  were 
less  by  49.72  p^er  cent.  In  1921  the  ex¬ 
ports  began  to  rise,  and  during  the  first 
six  months  amounted  to  83.98  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  during  the  complete 
year  1920,  Of  the  exports,  in  January- 
June  of  1921,  Mexico  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies  took  47.8  per  cent  and  Europe  29.7 

per  cent. _ 

More  Confident  Tone  Features  Con¬ 
densed  and  Evaporated  Milk 
Ma  rkets 

Markets  for  condensed  and  evapora¬ 
ted  milk  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  little 
more  confident  tone  the  past  month. 
Conditions  are  still  far  from  what  man¬ 
ufacturers  generally  consider  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  here  and  there  are  individual 
firms  who  report  no  improvement,  but 
the  general  feeling  is  apparently  better, 
temporarily  at  least.  Statistical  reports 
received  from  manufacturers  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  has 
improved  somewhat  and  that  there  has 
apparently  been  a  healthier  movement 
of  most  classes  of  goods. 

The  latest  figures  as  to  total  stocks  in 
manufacturer^’  hands  cover  August  1, 
and  reveal  but  a  slight  decrease  under 
July  1.  On  July  1,  however,  the  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  month  showed 
an  increase  in  stocks  on  hand  of  about 
25  per  cent.  The  later  figures  are  there¬ 
fore  more  favorable  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  standpoint,  although  they  are 
partly  due  to  a  decreased  production 
and  not  entirely  to  a  more  active  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  into  trade  channels.  It 
will  be  noted,  that  on  a  comparative 
basis  unsold  stocks  of  all  classes  re¬ 
ported  August  1  were  114,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  174,000,000  pounds  on 
July  1,  or  a  decrease  of  60,000,000 
pounds  and  that  unfilled  orders  increas¬ 
ed  from  2,800,000  pounds  to  9,100,000 
pounds.  The  movement  was  most  ac¬ 
tive  on  evaporated  case  goods.  July 
reports  of  evaporated  milk  exceeded  11,- 
600,000  pounds;  over  half  of  which  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Poland. 
Shipments  to  Germany  dropped  materi¬ 
ally,  brjt  France  and  Belgium  received 
over  1,200,000  pounds.  Exports  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  were  some  2,000,000  pounds 
less  than  the  previous  month,  and  of 
the  total  amount  approximately  5,700,000 
pounds,  Poland  with  832,000  pounds,  the 
United  Kingdom  with  606,000  pounds, 
and  ‘Cuba  with  over  2,000,000  pounds, 
were  the  largest  receivers.  This  tofSl 
also  included  some  366,000  pounds  of 
condensed  milk  exported  to  Japan. 

August  prices  paid  producers  for  raw 
milk  were  higher  in  all  sections,  the 
average  increase  amounting  to  28  cents 
per  hundredweight.  Greatest  increases 
occurred  in  the  Northeastern  sections, 
where  it  is  reported  that  condenseries 
are  accepting  increasing  amounts  of 
milk.  This  is  said  to  be  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  a  lighter  production  of 
cheese  in  those  districts. 

Manufacturers’  selling  prices  as  re¬ 
ported  for  July  show  that  the  greatest 
changes  occurred  in  foreign  prices.  Con¬ 
densed  case  goods  were  increased  an 
average  of  18  cents  but  evaporated 
goods  were  reduced  16  cents  per  case. 
•Similar  changes  were  made  in  domestic 
prices  except  for  the  amounts  which 
averaged  only  5  to  6  cents  per  case. 
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Growth  of  Meat  Industry  in  South¬ 
ern  Brazil 


Official  statistics  indicate  that  the  beef 
Industry  in  Rio  Grande  Do  S'ul,  the 
southernmost  state  of  Brazil  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry.  The  preparation  of  jerked 
beef  has  been  carried  on  there  since  1798, 
each  year  increasing  in  amount. 

The  greater  part  of  all  beef  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  State  is  made  into  jerked 
beef,  which  is  shipped  to  the  northern 
States  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  following  of¬ 
ficial  figures  showing  amounts  of  jerked 
beef  produced  during  1909-1919  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  importance  of  this  industry. 

Metric  tons 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


58,870 
67,359 
72,785 
80,426 
69,575 
51,089 
48,351 
4  5, 7  9  o 
55,625 
48,029 


The  amount  and  value  (in  United 
States  currency)  of  jerked  beef  export¬ 
ed  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  1913 
and  during  the  last  two  years  for  which 
official  statistics  are  available  follow: 
1913,  64,064  metric  tons,  valued  at  $7.- 
885,048;  1918,  31,324  tons,  valued  at  $7,- 
332,478;  1  919,  35.374  tons,  valued  at  $11,- 
782,530. 

The  foregoing  figures  cover  only  the 
jerked-beef  industry,  and  the  following 
official  statistics  indicate  the  amount 
and  value  of  canned  beef  exported  from 
the  State  during  the  same  period:  1913, 
451  metric  tons,  valued  at  $99,658;  19ls, 
12,112  tons,  valued  at  $5,159,483;  1919,  16,- 
710  tons,  valued  at  $4,242,380. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  amount  of 
jerked  beef  produced  during  1918-19  is 
accounted  for  by  the  marked  increase 
shown  in  the  exportation  of  canned  beef 
for  those  years.  During  nearly  all  the 
war  period  large  contracts  were  running 
for  canned  beef  for  direct  shipment  to 
Europe.  Since  the  close  of  1919  there 
has  been  a  heavy  decrease  in  canning 
and  a  return  to  the  normal  production 
of  jerked  beef. 


Italian.  Biscuit  Industry  Menaced 

Italian  biscuit  manufacturers  assert 
that  their  industry  is  in  a  precarious 
position  at  present  and  that  if  the  same 
•■onditions  continue  for  a  long  time,  it 
will  virtually  mean  that  factories  will 
close  their  doors. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  these  state¬ 
ments  are  that  Italian  biscuit  manufac¬ 
turers  must  buy  flour  of  one  type  and 
from  one  supplier,  whereas  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers  may  purchase  their  flour  in 
the  open  market  and  may  choose  the 
types  best  adapted  for  their  work.  The 
Italian  manufacturers  must  also  pay  a 
superprice  to  the  commissariat  for  food 
control  in  favor  of  the  political  price  for 
bread.  It  is  asserted  that  at  present 
Italian  manufacturers  pay  405  lire  per 
quintal  (1  quintal  =  220.46  pounds)  for 
flour.  While  foreign  manufacturers  pay 
only  175  lire  per  quintal  and  have  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  flour  to  choose  from.  Under 
these  conditions  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  profitable  to  manufacture  biscuits 
abroad  and  import  them  into  Italy, 
avoiding  the  payment  of  the  superprice 
in  favor  of  the  political  price  of  bread, 


which  is  paid  when  the  product  is  man¬ 
ufactured  in  Italy.  This  fact  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  contraction  in  production. 
The  decree  granting  full  liberty  to  man¬ 
ufacture  cakes  and  sweets  is  said  to  have 
considerably  damaged  the  biscuit  indus¬ 
try,  as  the  price  for  flour  for  cakes  and 
that  for  biscuits  is  the  same.  BeforP  the 
war  cakes  cost  about  thiee  times  as 
much  as  biscuits,  while  now  they  cost 
only  30  per  cent  more,  and,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  being  so  small,  preference 
is  given  to  the  cakes. 

The  importance  of  the  chocolare  and 
biscuit  industry  in  Italy  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  both  as  regards  the  building  of 
new  establishments  and  the  quality  of 
the  products,  which  has  reached  such 
excellence  as  to  bear  favorable  compari 
son  with  the  best  foreign  makes.  The 
capital  now  invested  in  this  industry  is 
more  than  ten  times  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  employed,  which  before  the  war  was 
10,000,  is  at  present  50,000.  There  are 
projects  for  new  companies  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  present  establishments. 

According  to  the  Italian  customhouse 
statistics  for  1920,  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  was  52,601. 
160  lire,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  wa? 
11,382,603  lire.  The  exports  consisted 
almost  entirely  (10,895,500  lire)  of  man. 
ufactured  chocolate.  The  value  of  the 
cocoa  imported  was  40,599,060  lire  ano 
that  of  the  manufactured  chocolate  12,- 
002,100  lire. 


Decline  in  Prices  of  Dried  Peaches 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  at  the  1921  convention 
requesting  the  producers  of  the  country 
to  co-oprate  with  the  members  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  comparative  prices,  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  has 
issued  a  comparative  table  showing  the 
decline  in  peach  prices  the  past  year. 

The  table  shows  that  dried  peach 
prices  have  been  nearly  cut  in  half  since 
the  opening  prices  were  issued  a  year 
ago.  Prices  on  the  differential  in  pack¬ 
age  goods  were'  more  than  cut  in  half. 

An  intersting  comparison  is  offered  by 
the  California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers 
in  a  table  of  prices  issued  in  1870  show¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  dried  peaches  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Although  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  the  fruit  prices 
have  been  materially  increased  in  late 
years,  this  table  shows  that  dried  peach 
prices  are  at  a  lowrer  level  in  many 
cases  for  the  current  year  than  was  the 
case  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1869  dried  peach  prices  were  at  a 
very  high  figure  and  according  to  the 
table  were  slashed  in  half  during  the 
season  of  1870.  Durin  gthe  latter  year 
in  Virginia,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  center  of  the  dried  peach  market, 
prices  were  quoted  as  followrs: 

Peeled  Unpeeled 
per  lb.  per  lb. 

At  Richmond  . 13  to  .15  .07  to  .09 

At  Norfolk  . 15  to  .17  .10  to  .12 

At  Lynchburg  . 12  to  .14  .08  to  .10 

At  Alexandria  . 13  to  .15  .10  to  .12 

The  comparative  table  issued  by  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  gives 
the  prices  as  follows: 


1920 

1921 

Yel- 

Yel- 

lows 

Muirs  lows 

Muirs 

Standard  . 

.15% 

.08 

.081/4 

Fancy  . 

•17% 

•  18  % 

.09% 

.10 

Extra  Fancy.. 

•  18  (4 

.19% 

-10% 

.11 

Slabs  . 

-07% 

Canned  Ravioli  Made  Successfully 
in  California 

Several  years  ago  a  few  firms  in  the 
Italian  quarter  of  San  Francisco  began 
to  make  ravioli  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  general  distribution.  But  there  was 
one  drawback:  ravioli  so  prepared  would 
not  keep  more  than  a  few  days.  People 
hesitated  to  buy  something  that  would 
so  easily  spoil. 

A  few  years  ago  a  process  was  per¬ 
fected  for  canning  ravioli,  so  that  it 
could  be  kept  indefinitely  like  any  other 
canned  product  aijd  used  whenever 
needed  at  a  few  minutes’  notice. 

This  discovery  at  once  solved  the 
problem  of  the  general  use  of  this  Ital¬ 
ian  culinary  masterpiece. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  canning  ravioli 
was  the  R.  J.  Workman  Company,  which 
has  probably  made  the  greatest  success 
at  this  business  of  any  packing  house 
in  California.  This  firm  has  control  of 
the  largest  market  because  it  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  canning  ravioli.  R.  J.  Work¬ 
man  has  been  engaged  in  one  way  or 
another  for  some  eighteen  years  in  the 
preparation  and  packing  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  tamales,  chili  con  carne 
and  sauces. 

Two  of  the  sealing  can  machines  turn 
out  fifty  cans  a  minute,  or  some  36,000 
a  day.  All  the  machinery  is  operated 
bj  steam  power  and  the  product  passes 
automatically  from  one  operation  to 
another  without  being  touched  by  hu¬ 
man  hands. 

Of  all  the  known  dishes  ravioli  is  the 
most  complicated  in  its  ingredients  and 
takes  the  longest  time  to  make.  When 
made  in  the  home  on  a  small  scale,  al¬ 
most  the  entire  day  is  spent  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  made  under  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  with  a  rigid  United 
States  Government  inspection  of  every 
operation,  so  that  inferior  materials 
cannot  be  used. 

First  is  made  the  dough,  composed  of 
the  finest  grade  of  flour.  If  any  but 
the  best  grade  of  flour  be  used,  the 
dough  will  not  hold  together  when  roll¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  ravioli  will  be  spoiled, 
leaking  through  its  covering. 

Next  is  made  the  filling,  consisting  of 
chicken,  meats,  spinach  and  other  in¬ 
gredients.  The  filler  is  then  placed  on 
the  dough  and  covered  with  another 
layer  of  dough.  This  is  submitted  to 
a  slight  pressure  and  then  gently  rolled 
and  cut  by  the  millions  into  those  small 
squares  making  the  main  body  of  the 
ravioli. 

Finally  the  sauce  is  made.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  sauce  which 
gives  the  distinctive  flavors  to  the  ra¬ 
violi.  The  R.  J.  Workman  sauce  is  made 
in  200  gallon  copper  kettles,  according 
to  an  original  formula,  with  tomatoes 
and  mushrooms,  spices,  and  is  cooked 
for  two  hours  in  a  way  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  in  the  home. 

The  ravioli  is  then  placed  in  the  cans, 
the  sauce  is  poured  over  the  ravioli,  and 
the  cans  hermetically  sealed  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  These  cans  are  then  placed  in 
huge  retorts  and  submitted  for  half  an 
hour  to  heat  at  240  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
After  this  they  are  taken  out,  labeled, 
when  they  -are  ready  for  shipment  all 
over  the  world. 


F.  Hansen  has  recently  resigned  from 
the  C.  F.  Mueller  'Company,  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  for  14  years,  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  Warner 
Macaroni  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


An  example  of  the  type  of  progressive 
journalism  and  professional  service  THE 
AMERICAN  POOD  JOURNAL  stands  for, 
is  instanced  in  the  features  to  be  published 
during  the  next  few  months  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  dietitians,  heads  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments,  and  nutrition  experts 
generally  throughout  the  country.  The 
following  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
will  be  features  in  addition  to  our  regular 
departments  and  articles  of  interest  to  the’ 
entire  food  field: 

1.  Nationwide  symposiums  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  best  method  to  prepare  coffee. 

2.  Department  of  questions  and  answers 
on  problems  of  nutrition  and  diet. 

3.  Abstracts  of  the  best  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  subjects  pertaining  to  foods. 

4.  Technical  articles  by  leading  experts 
on  newest  discoveries  in  milk  bacteriology, 
dehydration  of  food  products,  various  nu¬ 
tritional  and  diet  problems,  etc. 

5.  A  careful  account  of  the  American 

w 

Dietetic  Association  convention,  written  by 
honorary  president. 

6.  Research  information  service  bringing 
to  our  readers  the  unparalleled  research 
and  academic  resources  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

7.  Special  articles,  researches,  sympo¬ 
siums,  etc.,  on  vital  topics  prepared  and 
published  at  the  suggestion  of  the  readers 
themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  make  this  paper  serve  the  dieti¬ 
tians  along  the  advanced  lines  we  have 
had  In  mind;  and  already  the  many  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  coming  in  to  us  show 
incontrovertibly  how  surely  we  are  hitting 
our  mark. 

The  dietitian  of  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  hospitals  writes:  “THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  is  performing  a  truly 
valuable  and  unique  service.”  The  dietitian 
of  the  industrial  relations  department  of 
the  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world 
informs  us  that  she  has  found  it  “not  only 
very  interesting,  but  very  valuable,  too.” 
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Why  the  Big  Canneries  Use 
H&D  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes 


PACKING  canned  goods  properly  for  shipment  is  a  big 
problem  in  the  large  canneries  that  ship  thousands  of  cases 
every  day.  They  must  get  their  goods  to  destination  un¬ 
broken  and  unscratched — clean,  bright,  and  ready  for  the  retail¬ 
ers’  shelves.  Mutilated  labels,  damaged  cans  and  concealed 
thefts  cause  annoyance,  loss  and  delay  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  his  distributors. 

That  is  why  many  of  the  big  canneries  and  food  factories  have 
adopted  and  are  using  the  specially  built  H&D  Standard  Canned 
Goods  Shipping  Boxes  in  filling  orders.  These  boxes  safeguard  the 
shipments  and  bring  them  to  the  retailer  clean,  bright  and  undamaged. 

H&D  Canned  Goods  Boxes  won  out  over  all  others  and  were 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  as  the  standard  corrugated 
fibre  shipping  boxes,  for  canned  goods  supplied  to  army  camps  and 
cantonments.  Millions  of  cans  were  packed  in  them  without  a  single 
complaint. 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

825  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address: 

Toronto,  King  St.  Subway  &  Hanna  Ave. 
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Making  the  Olive  Palatable 


Long  Advance  from  Salty,  Untasty  Fruit  of  the  Days  of  Herodotus  and 
Greeks  to  Delicious,  Ripe  Product  of  California  Growers 

Editor’s  Note. — Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess  has  been  prominent  during  the  past  five  years 
in  original  investigations  in  the  various  factors  involved  in  the  pickling  of  ripe 
olives.  His  studies  have  embraced  the  functions  of  lye  in  pickling,  the  chemical 
character  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  olive,  the  effect  of  various  tins,  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  fermentation.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  charge  of  the  Fruit  Products 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  study  of  fruit  products 
principally  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  new  products  and  improving  old  ones. 

On  page  10  of  this  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  the  results  of  his  studies 
of  fruit  dehydration  are  summarized. 

By  W.  V.  CRUESS 

Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  olive  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  plants  and 
the  fruit  and  the  branch  of  this  tree  have  long  been 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  man’s  progress  from 
barbarism  to  present  day  civilization.  The  olive  branch 
was  the  symbol  of  peace  in  ancient  times,  and  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  Noah  was  presented  with  a  sprig  of  olive  leaves 
when  the  good  ship  Ark  was  stuck  fast  on  the  top  of  Arrarat. 
On  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Palestine  are  trees  that  are  over 
1,000  years  old  and  still  alive  and  bearing  fruit,  according 
to  those  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land.  In  Italy  are 
clive  trees  equally  old,  states  Dean  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  studied  the  horticulture  of  that  country.  The  tree 
was  in  olden  times  grown  principally  for  the  production  of 
oil  which  was  used  not  only  as  a  food  but  also  for  an- 
nointing  the  body  and  probably  for  fuel  in  lamps.  The  use 
of  the  fruit  for  pickling  by  the  use  of  wood  ashes  or  salt 
is  described  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus. 

The  pickled  olive  of  the  ancients,  however,  would  not 
be  considered  a  delicacy  on  the  modern  American  table. 
The  writer  has  eaten  the  salt  cured  olive  and  has  also 
cured  olives  by  this  process,  which  is  used  at  the  present 
time  under  the  title  of  the  “Greek  process”  and  he  can 
testify  that  the  Greek  process  olive  is  not  up  to  our  ordinary 
conception  of  what  a  good  pickled  olive  should  be.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  fresh  .olive  flavor  minus  some  of  the  bitterness 
plus  considerable,.saltiness;  a  combination  that  seems  to  call 
for  association  with  the  fermented  product  of  the  vine. 
Olives  and  vines  have  long  been  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sentence  ever  since  man  has  written  history  and  one  may 
well  wonder  whether  the  ancient  Greeks  invented  the  Greek 
cured  olive  in  order  to  improve  their  thirst  for  wine  or 
whether  the  lingering  flavor  of  their  bad  wines  drove  them 
to  invent  the  salt  cured  olive  to  counteract  the  vinegary 
flavor  of  the  beverage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  two  go 
well  together  (in  Greece). 

Spaniards  Improved  Green  Olive 
The  Spaniards  and  the  French  improved  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  and  produced  the  green  pickled  olive  of  fame 
and  commerce.  Several  factors  contributed  to  the  develop- 
mnt  of  the  green  olive.  First,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that 


the  olives  of  Spain  are  subject  when  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe, 
to  the  attack  of  the  olive  fly,  the  larvae  of  which  render 
a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  unsuitable  for  pickling  pur. 
poses.  By  picking  the  fruit  green  the  presence  of  well  de- 
veloped  olive  fly  worms  in  the  flesh  of  the  delectable  green 
olive  is  avoided.  The  Spanish  have  for  centuries  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  sherry  and  other  sweet  wines,  which  require 
a  special  process  of  fermentation  and  the  wine  makers  have 
become  experts  on  fermentation.  The  curing  of  green 
dives  is  largely  a  fermentation  process;  consequently  the 
Spanish  were  the  logical  parties  to  discover  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  green  olives  and  the  methods  of  controlling  it. 
Once  the  process  and  the  product  became  known  the  use 
of  the  relish  grew  rapidly  and  as  the  Greek  olive  blends 
well  with  the  Greek  wine,  so  the  green  olive  blends  with 
the  good  old  Spanish  wines  of  bygone  days  and  fond 
memory. 

As  the  green  olive  was  an  improvement  upon  the  Greek 
product,  so  the  modern  ripe  process  California  and  Arizona 
olives  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  green  olive.  In 
fact  they  are  so  good  that  they  may  be  eaten  with  the 
greatest  relish  without  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  ripe  olive  is  much  higher  in  food  value  than  the  green 
pi'oduct,  containing  in  most  cases  nearly  twice  as  much  oil  as 
the  latter.  It  is  more  easily  digestible  than  the  green 
olive  for  the  same  reason  that  ripe  apples  are  more  readily 
digested  than  green  ones  and  because  the  ripe  olives  are 
thoroughly  cooked  before  they  leave  the  factory. 

Food  Value  of  Ripe  Olives 

The  green  olive  is  primarily  a  relish  and  as  such  has  a 
very  important  place  on  the  table,  but  the  ripe  olive  is  not 
only  a  pleasing  before  dinner  relish  but  it  is  also  a  food 
comparing  very  favorably  in  calorific  value  with  other 
cooked  foods. 

The  color  of  ripe  olives  is  brown  to  black.  That  is  their 
natural  color  and  does  not  indicate  decomposition,  as  some 
who  see  them  for  the  first  time  may  think.  Like  the  cherry 
and  the  plum,  the  olive  is  colored  when  it  is  ripe. 

Olives  have  been  grown  in  California  since  the  days  of  the 
Mission  fathers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
varieties  imported  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  or  his  com- 
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panions  is  still  the  most  important  variety  grown  in  the 
srate.  Appropriately  enough,  it  is  known  as  the  Mission 
Variety.  Ti  e  Mission  variety  is  the  hardiest  and  the  most 
productive  cf  the  varieties  grown  in  California  commercially 
and  is  as  well  the  variety  that  is  richest  in  oil  and  flavor 
and  most  easily  pickled.  Second  in  importance  is  the  Man- 


An  Olive  Orchard  in  California 

zaniilo,  the  variety  grown  in  Spain  for  the  small  green  olive 
and  in  California  for  ripe  pickles  and  oil.  The  large  va- 
rieties  used  in  Spain  for  the  production  of  queen  olives 
:re  grown  in  California  in  limited  quantities  for  ripe  pick¬ 
ling.  These  are  the  Sevillano  and  the  Ascolano  varieties. 
Like  many  other  large  fruits  they  are  shy  bearers  and  nor 
very  resistant  to  unfavorable  changes  of  weather.  The  fruit 
is  soft  and  difficult  to  pickle.  On  account  of  their  enor- 
nous  size,  however,  they  are  much  in  demand  and  the 
price  is  high. 

For  many  years  the  California  growers,  as  growers  of 
Aher  fruits  have  done,  tried  to  imitate  the  European  green 
olive  but  with  only  indifferent  success,  both  as  regards  qual. 
tv  and  profits.  Also,  as  in  other  industries  that  may  be 
aentioned,  the  olive  planting  in  the  state  underwent  a 
boom  period  and  because  some  one  said  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  a  dry  old  hill,  yet  covered  with  fruitful  olive  trees, 
the  California  optimists  proceeded  to  plant  most  of  the  dry 
hillsides  in  sight  with  olive  trees.  These  “orchards”  in 
many  cases  still  stand  as  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  those  days  in  the  ability  of  the  olive  to  grow 
in  thin  soil  without  water.  Experience  has  proven  that 
the  olive  requires  the  best  of  care  from  infancy  to  old  age 
if  it  is  to  bear  paying  crops. 

Discovery  of  Ripe  Pickling  Process 

Coincident  with  the  discovery  that  the  olive  tree  requires 
care  and  good  soil  came  the  discovery  of  the  ripe  pickling 
process.  Many  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery  but  Mrs. 
Ehmann  of  Oroville,  California,  in  the  heart  of  the  olive 
industry,  appears  to  have  as  good  a  claim  as  anyone.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  ripe  olives  were  marketed  in  bulk 
unsterilized  in  brine  as  they  came  from  the  vats.  In  this 
condition  the  fruit  keeps  only  a  short  time.  It  remained 
for  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley  to  discover  that  the  olive  lends  itself  well  to  ster. 
ilization  in  hermetically  sealed  containers.  This  was  over 
twenty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Ehmann  was  the  first  to  make  use 
of  the  new  method  of  preserving  the  fruit,  and  others  soon 
followed.  The  rapid  development  of  the  olive  industry  in 
C  alifornia  dates  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  steriliza¬ 
tion  process.  By  its  use  it  became  possible  to  extend  the 
marketing  of  the  ripe  olives  over  the  entire  year  and  to 
invade  the  market  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  faith  of  California’s  leading  horticulturists  in  the 
future  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the  size  of  some  of  the 


plantings.  The  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  Association  has 
a  single  orchard  or  approximately  2,000  acres,  of  which 
over  one  half  is  in  bearing.  A  number  of  other  orchards 
are  over  one  hundred  acres  in  extent  each.  The  total  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  state  exceed  fifteen  thousand  acres.  The  state 
normally  produces  5,000  to  8,000  tons  of  ripe  pickles  and 
about  200,000  gallons  of  oil. 

Huge  Capital  Investments  in  Plants 
Some  of  the  pickling  plants  are  of  very  great  size  and 
represent  heavy  investments  of  capital.  In  the  pickling 
room  of  the  Mt.  Ida  Products  Company  of  Oroville  are 
over  1,00  0  pickling  vats,  each  capable  of  holding  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  fruit.  The  vat  room  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olive  Growers,  known  throughout  the  State  as  the  Sylmar 
plant,  is  nearly  as  large.  One  of  the  most  famous  and 
oldest  plants  is  that  of  the  Ehmann  Olive  Company,  of 
Oroville,  founded  on  the  skill  and  business  ability  of  Mrs. 
Ehmann.  Elbert  Hubbard  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Cali- 
fornia  saw  fit  to  describe  this  plant  and  its  products  in  his 
inimitable  style.  Of  the  more  recently  built  plants  the  Mt. 
Ida  is  the  largest  and  best  known.  It  owes  its  success  to 
the  organizing  ability  and  unusual  energy  of  “Bert”  Meek, 
its  founder  and  president.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  olive  plant  and  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  the  canning  of  other  products  during 
the  long  period  of  idleness  between  olive  seasons.  The 
olive  ripens  in  October  and  November.  The  Old  Mission 
Packing  Company  and  the  Gifford  Company  of  San  Diego 
are  old  and  well  known  firms.  The  American  Olive  Com- 
pany  and  the  Grogan  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Curtis  Com¬ 
pany  of  Long  Beach,  the  Albers  Co.  of  Riverside,  the  Sun- 
ical  Company  of  Oroville  (now  a  co-operative  growers  or¬ 
ganization)  and  last  but  not  least  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  may  be  mentioned  among  others,  to  show  that 
the  olive  industry  is  quite  sizable. 

Olive  Ritter  Before  Pickling 

When  the  olive  comes  from  the  tree  it  is  intensely  bitter. 
One  of  the  standard  tricks  played  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Easterner  is  to  hand  him  a  large  juicy  ripe  olive  fresh 
from  the  tree  and  then  watch  him  register  the  facial  ex. 
pression  for  intense  bitterness,  which  usually  changes  rap¬ 
idly  to  one  denoting  revenge  at  any  cost.  The  ripe  fruit 
is  cherry  red  to  black  in  color.  The  purpose  of  the  pick¬ 
ling  process  is  to  remove  the  bitter  flavor  and  to  retain-  the 
dark  color  of  the  ripe  fruit.  The  bitterness  is  removed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  lye  and  the  color  is  fixed  by  a 
special  aeration  process.  The  well  known  flavor  of  the  ripe 
pickled  olive  is  a  result,  first  of  the  high  oil  content  of 
the  fruit;  secondly  of  the  lye  process  which  removes  the 
bitterness  and  astringency  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  finally  of 
the  brine  curing  process  given  after  the  dye  has  been  re- 
moved. 


Olives  in  the  Processing  Vats  of  a  Large  California  Plant 
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The  different  steps  of  the  pickling  process  may  be  of 
Interest  to  the  reader. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  in  canvas  or  metal  buckets,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  during  pickling  or 
transfer  from  the  picking  bucket  to  the  lug  box.  The  lugs 
used  are  small  and  fitted  with  heavy  top  cleats  which  keep 
the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  from  resting  on  the  fruit.  If  the 
fruit  is  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  is  placed  in  50  gallon  barrels  and  covered  with  a  brine, 
usually  of  3  to  5  per  cent  salt  (12.20  degrees  salometer 
test).  The  brine  prevents  bruising  and  checks  the  growth 
of  mold  or  decomposition  organisms  during  transit.  It 
also  hardens  the  fruit  so  that  the  texture  of  the  finished 
product  is  improved  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  the 
action  of  the  lye  and  brine  used  in  the  pickling  process. 
Many  factories  regularly  store  their  olives  in  such  a  brine 
in  large  tanks  or  vats  at  the  factory  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  pickling  process.  The  brine  is  commonly  termed  a 
“holding  solution.” 

Sorting'  for  Color  and  Size 

At  the  factory  the  first  operation  is  the  sorting  of  the 
fruit  for  color  and  ripeness  and  the  grading  into  different 
sizes.  The  sorting  for  color  is  done  as  the  fruit  travels  on 
boad  belts.  The  size  grading  is  accomplished  with  several 
types  of  grading  machines.  One  of  the  most  common 
consists  of  several  wooden  grading  screens  of  different  sizes 
over  which  the  fruit  is  carried  by  rubber  “fingers.”  The 
large  fruit  is  removed  by  the  first  screen  and  the  small  fruit 
by  the  last  so  that  excessive  bruising  of  the  large  fruit  is 
avoided.  The  California  Ripe  Olive  Association  has  adopted 
the  following  size  grades: 


Standard  . 

.  .  .  .120-135 

olives 

per 

pound 

Medium  . 

_ 105.120 

olives 

per 

pound 

Large  . 

_  90-105 

olives 

per 

pound 

Extra  large . 

75-90 

olives 

per 

pound 

Mammoth  . 

_  65-75 

olives 

per 

pound 

Giant  . 

.  .  .  .  55-65 

olives 

per 

pound 

Jumbo  . 

.  .  .  .  45-55 

olives 

per 

pound 

Colossal  . 

_  35-45 

olives 

per 

pound 

These  size  grades  are  based  upon  difference  in  diameter 
of  the  fruit  which  vary  by  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  grades.  Fruit  below  9-16  of  an  inch  is  used  for  oil 
making  in  most  plants,  although  one  plant  makes  a  special 
grade  of  the  very  small  olives  and  markets  the  fruit  under 
the  name  of  “petite”  olives. 

The  large  fruit  is  naturally  most  in  demand  and  com. 
tnands  a  higher  price  than  the  smaller  sizes.  The  flavor 
and  food  value  of  the  small  olive  are,  however,  equal  to 
those  of  the  larger  sizes.  In  fact  small  Mission  olives  are 
much  richer  in  oil  than  the  large  Sevillano  and  Ascolano 
olives. 

The  graded  fruit  is  placed  in  holding  brines  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  if  it  has  been  taken  from  holding  solution 
for  grading  goes  direct  to  the  lye  vats.  Some  factories 
omit  the  holding  brine  treatment. 

The  first  lye  treatment  is  carried  out  in  concrete  or  red¬ 
wood  vats  or  tanks.  The  usual  tank  holds  about  1,000 
pounds  or  less  of  the  fruit.  Large  tanks  are  apt  to  cause 
uneven  treatment  because  of  the  difficulty  of  stirring.  The 
vats  are  usually  shallow,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
stirring. 

Processes  Differ  Somewhat 

The  purpose  of  the  first  lye  treatment  is  primarily  to 
make  possible  the  fixation  of  the  brown  or  black  color  of 
the  fruit,  although  to  a  limited  extent  it  also  has  the  func¬ 
tion  of  hydrolyzing  part  of  the  bitterness.  The  strength  of 
the  first  lye  solution  will  vary  greatly  with  the  variety  of 
olive,  the  temperature  of  the  pickling  room,  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit  and  the  general  picking  method  used.  Com- 
siderable  pride  is  taken  by  the  different  “processors”  in 
their  methods,  and  each  one  employs  a  process  different  in 
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one  or  more  respects  from  those  of  other  processers.  How. 
ever,  the  general  method  consists  in  one  or  more  prelim, 
inary  lye  treatments  followed  by  exposure  to  the  air  to 
dai ken  the  color,  or  oxidation  of  the  color  in  other  ways? 
a  final  lye  treatment  or  several  of  them  to  remove  the 
bitterness;  a  leaching  with  water  to  remove  lye  and  bitter, 
ness,  a  short  storage  in  dilute  brine  to  develop  the  desired 
flavor  and  finally  sterilization  in  hermetically  sealed  con¬ 
tainers. 

The  first  lye  treatment  lasts  long  enough  usually  for  the 
lye  to  barely  penetrate  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  If  a 
1 V2  per  cent  solution  is  used  this  will  require  for  the 
Mission  olive  at  70  degrees  F.  three  to  eight  hours.  The 
lye  is  partially  neutralized  by  the  fruit  acids  and  is  ordi. 
narily  discarded,  but  experiments  have  proven  that  it  may 
be  used  several  times  if  a  small  amount  of  fresh  alkali  is 
added  to  replace  that  neutralized  by  the  fruit. 

Following  the  first  lye  treatment  the  olives  are  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  desired  color  is  ob- 


Steam  Retorts  Used  for  Cooking  Fruits 


tained;  usually  two  to  four  days.  The  olives  are  stirred 
frequently  during  this  exposure  to  permit  even  darkening 
of  the  color.  In  some  factories  the  oxidation  and  color 
fixation  is  carried  out  beneath  water. 

Most  factories  use  several  weak  lye  solutions  and  several 
exposures  to  the  air  instead  of  one  preliminary  lye  solution 
and  one  exposure.  This  is  claimed  to  produce  a  darker  col- 
ored  product  and  to  give  a  better  flavor.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  process,  that  is  repeated  lye  treatments  and 
exposures,  improves  the  flavor.  The  exposure  to  the  air  is 
principally  a  means  of  fixing  the  fruit  color. 

The  last  lye  solution  is  weaker  than  the  first;  normally 
1  per  cent  or  less.  It  is  allowed  to  penetrate  the  fruit 
completely  to  the  pit  in  some  factories  and  almost  to  the 
pit  in  others.  It  removes  the  last  trace  of  bitterness  by 
hydrolizing  the  bitter  principle  to  glucose  and  other  sweet 
or  tasteless  compounds. 

Water  is  then  placed  on  the  fruit  and  changed  several 
times  daily  until  there  is  no  longer  any  taste  of  either  dye 
or  bitterness.  This  requires  usually  about  one  week. 

The  fruit  is  then  stored  in  a  brine  solution  of  2-3  per 
cent  salt  for  several  days  to  improve  the  flavor  and  firm 
the  flesh.  Too  long  storage  will  result  in  loss  of  color  and 
flavor.  Uusually  one  week  or  less  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
This  treatment  also  prevents  shrivelling  of  the  fruit  in  the 
can  during  sterilization. 

Tin  Cans  Most  Commonly  Used  for  Packing 

Plain  tin  cans  of  elongated  design  are  most  commonly 
used  for  containers,  although  glass  is  employed  in  two  or 
three  plants.  Glass  is  not  used  more  widely  because  it 
does  not  withstand  sterilization  at  240  degrees  F.  so  well 
as  tin.  Before  canning  the  olives  are  very  carefully  sorted 
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for  color*and  quality  and  again  graded  for  size.  They  are 
filled  into  cans  or  jars  and  a  hot  brine  of  2-4  per  cent  salt 
added.  The  cans  are  exhausted  at  190-200* degrees  F.  and 
sealed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  sealed  packages  are  sterilized  at  240  degrees  F.  for 
40  minutes,  a  temperature  which  has  been  proven  by  Dr. 
K.  F.  Meyer  of  the  University  of  California  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Dickson  of  Stanford  University  to  kill  the  spores  of  any 
resistant  bacteria  that  may  occur  in  this  fruit. 

This  high  temperature  of  sterilization  is  used  because 
the  olive,  on  account  of  the  dye  treatment,  contains  no 
free  acid.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  any  food  product 
low  in  acid  is  more  difficult  to  sterilize  lhan  one  high  in 
acid  because  the  acid  reduces  the  death  temperature  of  all 
spoilage  organisms. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  temperature  and  time  was 


made  during  the  1920  season  under  a  ruling  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  California,  in  line  with  its 
other  regulations  regarding  the  preparation  of  food  prod- 
nets  in  California.  Sterilized  in  this  manner  olives  are  the 
safest  of  canned  foods  as  well  as  a  delicious  food  and  relish. 

The  California  Ripe  Olive  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  recently  co-operated 
with  the  university  in  publishing  a  booklet  of  recipes  foi 
the  use  of  ripe  olives  in  salads,  baked  meat  dishes,  Spanish 
dishes,  and  in  other  ways.  The  writer’s  family  has  tested, 
many  of  these  and  finds  them  reliable  and  very  tasty.  The 
olive  industry  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  valuable  organizing 
and  publicity  efforts  of  the  manager  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Ripe  Olive  Association,  Frank  Symonds  and  J,  J.  Hoey,. 
who  are  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in  telling  the 
country  of  virtues  of  the  California  ripe  olive. 


Advantages  in  Dehydration  of  Fruits 

Improves  Quality  of  Product  in  Many  Cases — New  Method  Will  Open  Up  Markets  For  Rapidly 

Increasing  Crops 


rT'  HAT  the  production  of  dehydrated  fruits  in  California 
J-  will  receive  an  unprecedented  stimulus  during  the  next 
few  years  and  in  many  cases  will  supplant  the  sun-dried 
method  of  preservation,  opening  up  new  markets  and  pro¬ 
viding  additional  outlet  for  our  rapidly  increasing  crops, 
are  the  conclusions  reached  by  W.  V.  Cruess  and  A.  W. 
Christie  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  them  at  that  institution  and 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  dehydrated  products  by  the 
experimenters,  whose  results  are  summarized  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  bulletin  just  published  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  Press,  are  that  dehydrated  fruits,  when  cooked,  more 
nearly  resemble  the  fresh  fruit  in  color  and  flavor  and  may 
be  produced  under  more  sanitary  conditions  than  the  sun- 
dried  products.  It  is  also  believed  that  dehydration  permits 
more  exact  control  of  quality  and  yield,  requires  less  land 
and  fewer  trays  per  given  tonnage,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  continue  all  the  steps  of  drying  and  packing  in  one 
building. 

Discussing  the  growth  in  acreage,  the  authors  state  that 
in  1919-20  about  27p,000  acres  were  planted.  During  the 
1920  planting  seasop,  nurseries  were  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  for  trees  and  vines.  An  increased  output  of  fruit, 
they  believe,  is  to  be  expected  within  the  next  three  to  five 
years,  as  the  newly  planted  orchard^  and  vineyards  come 
into  bearing.  ,, 

This  increased  production  makes  almost  imperative,  says 
the  authors,  some  newer  and  better  method  of  preserving 
fruits  than  the  sun-drying  process,  in  order  to  improve  their 
quality  and  thus  open  up  for  them  new  markets.  “It  is 
doubtful,”  they  say^  “whether,  the  fresh  fruit  markets  and 
canneries  will  absorb  all  of  this  increase  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  market  conditions,.  probable  that  a 
greater  proportion  than  at, present,  q£  .certain  fruit  crops 
must  be  preserved  and  marketed,  in  the,  dried  form.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  increase  our  markets  for  dried 
fruits  and  other  fruit  products  if  fruit  3  growing  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  profitable.  This  can  be  ald'^d  by  improVMg  the 
quality  of  these  products,  particularly  Of  the  dried' fruits, 
and  by  diversifying  them.  Dehydration  offers  a  meah!s  of 
producing  dried  fruits  of  new  forms  find,  in  some  instances, 
of  better  quality.  J- 

“The  sale  of  one  important  fruit  product  directly  affects 
the  marketing  of  other  fruit  products  and  of  fresh  fruit. 
If  the  quality  of  dried  fruit  is  high,  it  is  naturally  more  in 
demand  and  commands  a  higher  price  than  an  inferior 
product.  However,  much  fruit  that  is  unsuitable  for  mar¬ 
keting,  either  fresh  or  for  canning,  can  be  made  into  an 
acceptable  dehydrated  product  which  can  be  profitably  mar¬ 


keted.  The  utilization  of  such  fruit  for  dehydration  pre¬ 
vents  waste  and  aids  in  stabilizing  the  market  for  all  fruit 
products. 

“In  California  all  fruits  except  apples  are  usually  dried 
in  the  sun.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  state’s  fruit  industry,  most  fruit  was  dried  by 
artificial  heat.  It  has  been  stated  that  wire  screen  trays 
were  used  for  the  first  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  in  order  that 
the  product  should  bear  the  imprint  of  the  screen  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  artificially  dried  product.  Some  sun-dried 
fruit,  however,  was  marketed  on  its  own  merits,  and  being 
superior  to  the  average  artificially  dried  fruit,  it  soon  came 
into  greater  favor.  In  time,  in  California,  sun-dried  prunes 
and  raisins  displaced  the  product  of  the  artificial  driers. 

“Methods  of  dehydration  have  been  improved  recently  and 
it  is  now  contended  by  operators  of  modern  dehydraters 
that  properly  dehydrated  fruits  are  equal  or  even  superior 
to  the  sun-dried  fruits,  and  that  dehydration  possesses  cer, 
tain  advantages  over  sun-drying. 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  California  has. 
established  a  reputation  for  the  excellent  quality  of  her 
sun-dried  fruits  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  dried  fruits 
will  probably  continue  to  be  sun-dried,  however  successful 
dehydration  may  become.  At  great  expense  to  the  fruit, 
growing  associations,  a  widespread  demand  for  Sunsweet 
prunes  and  apricots,  Blue  Ribbon  sun-dried  peaches  and 
Sun-Maid  raisins  has  been  created.  It  is  believed  that  de, 
hydrated  fruits  of  high  quality  will  find  new  markets  not, 
necessarily  in  direct  competition  with  the  sun-dried  frtrits 
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and  to  that  extent  provide  an  increased  outlet  for  the  crops 
of  our  rapidly  extending  orchards.  '  ‘  * 

“With  this  viewpoint  in  mind  •’and  also  to  test  the  va, 
lidity  of  the  claims  of  supebiority  made  for  dehydration,  in, 
vestigations  extending  over  th'e  ‘phsUffttree  y«3»,rsi  hdwerbeen 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory.”  * 

The  results  of  these  investigations  are  carefully  de, 
scribed,  both  text  and  tables  indicating  the  effect  of  ma, 
turj'ty  on  y^ld'and  composition  in  the  case  of  dried  peaches, 
shrinkage  in  the  preparation  and  dehydration,  of.  various 
fruits,  loss  of'  sh’gar  from  raisins  subjected  ta  various  tern, 
peratures,  comparative  yields  by  sun-drying  and  dehyd-ra, 
tion  of  various  firfiit'&J  amount  of  >*sulf'ir  dioxide  in  sun- 
dried  and  dehydrated  fruits,  approximate  operating  costs  of 
dehydration,  typical  -operating  costs  in>  prune  dehydrators, 
and  recommended  methods  for  dehydration  of  various  fruits. 

Further  investigations  in  the  dehydration  of  fruits  are 
under  way,  the  authors  report,  and  their  investigations  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  stimulus  to  independent  experimenta, 
tion.  It  "  is  fully  expected,  they  state,  that  many  of  the 
present  practices  of  dehydration  will,  be  greatly  modified 
during  the  nexL  few  years. 


What  New  Chemical  Discoveries  Mean  to 
Food  Manufacturer  and  Dietitian 

Scientists  Gathered  at  Sixty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  American 
Chemical  Society  Discuss  Economic  and  Nutritional  Aspects  of 
Research  Experiments — Plea  for  Vitamine  Institute 


THREE  thousand  representative  scientists  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  assembled  for  the  sixty-second  con. 
vention  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  September  8  to  21.  Although  the 
conference  embraced  every  conceivable  subject  of  interest 
to  the  chemical  world  and  was  very  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  it  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  its  time  to  a 
discussion  of  food  problems,  and  manufacturers  and  dieti¬ 
tians  found  much  to  interest  them  in  the  nutritional  ques¬ 
tions  discussed,  which  ranged  all  the  way,  as  one  member 
quaintly  put  it,  “from  a  careful  study  as  to  why  cows  go 
blind  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  sweet  uses  of  the 
American  candy  tooth. 

Of  chief  interest  to  nutrition  experts  was  the  symposium 
on  vitamines  conducted  by  the  division  of  biological  chem¬ 
istry,  in  which  the  effect  of  these  potent  yet  invisible  new 
food  factors  was  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  die¬ 
titian  and  food  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  chemist. 

Plea  for  Vitamine  Institute 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  Bass,  a  special  plea  for  a  Vitamine 
Institute  was  made.  Dr.  Bass  stated  that  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  members  of  the  Chemical  Society  had 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  utmost  importance  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  vitamine  in  foods.  Nowadays,  Dr.  Bass  said, 
there  are  in  the  market  many  food  products  advertised  as 
rich  in  vitamines.  The  necessity  of  such  products  cannot 
be  overestimated,  provided  they  are  truly  rich  in  vitamines 
and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  low  in  price  so  as  to  be 
available  to  the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  victims  of  diets  deficient  in  vitamine  content. 

Papers  read  by  members  before  the  division  of  biological 
chemistry  went  far  to  establish  the  essential  nature  of  vita¬ 
mines  in  the  diet.  That  more  eggs  will  hatch  if  -hens  are 
fed  with  substances  rich(  in  vitamines,  was  the  theme  of 
one  of  the  discussions  oh  the  vitamine  symposium.  The 
lesults  of  researches  into  this  interesting  economic  fact 
were  given  in  a  paper  entitled  “Relation  Between  the  Vita¬ 
mine  Content  of  a  Feed  and  Hatchability  of  the  Eggs  Pro¬ 
duced,”  prepared  by  (Professors  J.  S.  Hughes,  L.  F.  Payne 
and  F.  E.  Fox,  of  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  poultry 
husbandry  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Kansas 
Experimental Station. 

“While  the  experiment  is  not  completed,”  reported  the  . 
authors,  “The  results  thus  far  show  that  hens  to  which  are 
supplied  a  feed  having  a  low  vitamine  content  will  produce 
bggs  with  a  low  vitamine  content.  The  eggs  from  hens  re-  .. 
ceiving  a  feed  having  a  low  vitamine  content  produce  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  strong,  vigorous  chicks  than  eggs  from  . 
hens  receiving  a  feed  of  high  vitamine  content. .  . 

“Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  scientists,  “is  certainly  good  advice  to  give  the 
modern  poultryman,  for,  on  the  average,  not  half  of  the 
eggs  he  sets  produce  strong  vigorous  chicks.  Very  often 
the  per  cent  hatched  is  much  less  than  this.  This  means 


an  annual  loss  of  probably  300,000,000  eggs,  worth  over 
$12,000,000,  for  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  600,000,000 
eggs  are  set  in  the  United  States  each  year.” 

Yeast  and  Bacteria  Vitamines 

Dr.  Louis  Freedman,  of  the  H.  A.  Metz  Research 
Laboratories,  New  York,  also  contributed  to  the  discussion 
on  vitamines,  making  a  comparison  of  the  yeast  and  bac¬ 
teria  growth-promoting  vitamines.  Dr.  Freedman  empna- 
sized  the  considerable  work  that  has  been  done  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  identity  of  the  substance  stimulating  the  growth 
of  yeast  cells  and  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but 
stated  that  up  to  the  present  time,  no  great  progress  had 
been  made.  Calling  attention  to  the  work  of  Funk  and 
Dubin  who  first  separated  the  yeast  growth-promoting  vita¬ 
mine,  called  vitamine  D,  “from  the  anti-beriberi  or  B  vita¬ 
mine  with  which  it  is  found  in  autolyzed  jeast,”  Dr.  Freed¬ 
man  stated  a  new  stimulus  has  been  given  to  this  work  and 
demonstrated  some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  this 
new  vitamine  and  that  which  acts  on  bacteria. 

“Working  with  a  strain  of  hemolytic  streptococci  and 
pure  yeast  cultures,”  he  said,  “we  have  found  that  beef 
and  beefheart  infusions,  peptone,  and  autolyzed  yeast  con¬ 
tain  substances  that  are  equally  active  for  the  growth  of 
these  organisms.  These  substances  active  for  bacteria,  have 
also  been  found  in  certain  specially  prepared  proteins  such 
as  casein,  erum  albumin,  egg  albumin,  zein  (from  corn), 
fibrin,  gelatin,  edestin  (from  hemp  seed),  and  orycinin 
(from  rice). 

“We  were  able  to  extract  these  substances  by  shaking 
autolyzed  yeast  and  beef-heart  infusion  with  certain  absorb¬ 
ents  such  as  fuller’s  earth  and  a  wood  charcoal  called  norit. 
These  substances  were  then  recovered  in  concentrated  form 
by  extracting  the  absorbents  with  barium  hydroxide,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  respectively.  These  extracts  when  added 
to  the  required  media  for  both  streptococci  and  yeast  cells, 
which  alone  do  not  give  definite  and  analagous  growth  ac¬ 
tivity  to  these  organisms. 

“We  believe  these  substances  to  be  of  vitaminic  nature 
and  our  results  so  far  show  that  they  are  either  identical 
with  vitamine  D  or  of  a  similar  nature.”' 

Effect  of  Low  Vitamine  Diet  on  Cows 

Other  experiments  on.  the  nutritive,  value  of  vitamines 
were  described  in  a, paper  before  the  biological  chemistry 
division  entitled,  “The  Influence  of  the  Vitamine  Value  of 
a  Feed  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Milk  Produced,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professors  J.  S.  Hughes)’  J.  B.  Fitch  and  H.  W. 
Cave,  all  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  These 
experiments  developed  the  fact  that  milk  with  a  low  vita¬ 
mine  content  fed  to  cows  has  deleterious  effects  upon  the 
offspring  and  that,  in  some  cases,  calves  which  are  nursed 
on  substances  deficient  in  vitamines  go  blind. 

“Four  calves  were  started  on  the  experiment,”  reported 
the  scientists.  “Two  were  from  cows  which  had  received 
a  feed  low  in  vitamine  during  the  entire- gestation  period; 
the  other  two  were  from  cows  which  had  received  normal 
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feed.  During  the  first  week  the  two  calves  from  the. ex¬ 
perimental  cows  received  their  mothers’  milk.  At  this  time 
one  of  these  cows  died  and  her  calf  was  then  given  the 
other  experimental  cow’s  milk.  The  two  calves  from  the 
cows  receiving  normal  feed  were  fed  on  herd  milk  ex- 
clusively.  All  four  calves  wore  muzzles  sc  they  could  get 

no  other  feed. 

“All  the  calves,”  they  continued,  “seemed  to  be  normal 
for  the  first  five  weeks,  at  which  time  one  of  the  calves  re, 
ceiving  the  experimental  milk  became  blind.  It  died  when 
it  was  forty-two  days  old,  showing  nervous  symptoms  very 
much  like  an  animal  with  beri  beri.  The  other  experimental 
calf  became  blind  when  seventy ^eight  days  old  ami  died 
nineteen  days  later  with  symptoms  like  the  first.  A  ca 
from  a  cow  receiving  normal  feed  was  placed  on  the  expert- 
mental  milk  at  the  time  the  first  calf  died.  It  did  not  ^ 
come  blind  but  died  at  the  end  of  nineteen  weeks  The 
two  calves  receiving  the  herd  milk  are  still  normal  aftei  a 

period  of  eight  months. 

“The  vitamine  content  of  the  feed  received  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  cows  and  the  milk  they  produced  has  been  tested  by 
experimental  animals.  The  milk  is  much  lower  in  its  water 
soluble  and  fat  soluble  vitamine  content  than  the  held  m  , 
but  is  equal  to  the  herd  milk  in  its  antiscorbutic  vitamine 

content.  .  . 

“The  experiment  shows  that  although  a  cow  receiving  a 

feed  low  in  vitamines  may  give  a  fairly  abundant  supply  of 
milk,  it  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  is  not  an  adequate 

food  for  her  young.” 

Deterioration  of  S-ugar 

Economic  questions  affecting  the  suga^  industry  in  the 
United  States  were  discussed  at  the  section  on  sugar  chem¬ 
istry.  Enormous  losses  in  sugar  were  predicted  in  a  paper 
lead  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  director  of  the  New  York  Sugar 
Trade  Laboratory.  The  paper,  which  was  entitled  ‘‘Role 
of  Fermentation  in  the  Deterioration  of  Cane  Sugar  Piod- 
ucts,”  prepared  with  the  collaboration  of  his  associates,  C. 

A.  Gambel,  G.  H.  Hardin  and  M.  H.  Wiley,  read  in  part: 

“The  average  quality  of  raw  cane  sugar  manufactured  in 
the  tropics  has  shown  but  little  improvement  during  the 
past  five  years.  A  chemical  study  of  the  sugars  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Cuba  during  1920  and  1921  shows  that  only  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  factories  make  good  keeping  sugar  o 
low  moisture  content.  Sugars  during  deterioration  be¬ 
come  hygroscopic,  owing  to  tEe  invert  sugar  that  is  formed 
and  the  additional  moisture  that  is  absorbed  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  especially  in  humid  weather,  accelerates  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  destructive  micro-organisms.  The  losses  from 
deterioration  in  the  storage  of  the  1,590,000  tons  of  the 
unsold  remainder  of  the  present  Cuban  crop  will  reach  an 
unprecedented  figure.  Well  managed  factories  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  making  good  keeping  sugars.  The  chief  require- 
ments  are  (1)  cleanliness  in  the  factory  to  prevent  in  - 
tion  (2)  a  moisture  content  sufficiently  low  to  retard  th 
growth  of  yeasts,  moulds  and  bacteria,  (3)  bagging  thel 
sugar  after  it  has  cooled  to  prevent  sweating,  (4)  storage 
in  clean  dry  warehouses  in  piles  that  are  not  high  enough 

to  burst  the  bags. 

Comparative  Deterioration  Qualities 

“The  deterioration  of  soft  refined  sugars  is  less  rapid  than 
that  of  raw  cane  sugars  of  same  polorization.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soft  refined  sugars  are  cleaner, 
owing  to  their  having  been  filtered  over  bone-black,  and 
contain  fewer  destructive  micro-organisms. 

“Sugar  cane  molasses  also  undergoes  deterioration  upon 
standing.  A  sample  of  Cuban  molasses  under  examination 
at  the  New  York  Sugar  Trade  Laboratory  since  1914  under- 
went  a  loss  in  sucrose  from  34.8  to  18.5  per  cent;  the  in¬ 
vert  sugar  during  this  same  interval  increased  from  25.1 
to  33.8  per  cent.  Theoretically,  if  the  sucrose  destroyed 
were  all  inverted,  the  invert  sugar  should  have  increased  to 
over  43  per  cent.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  destruction 


of  some  10  per  cent  of  invert  sugar  in  this  molasses.  Thts 
may  have  been  produced  by  torulas,  a  species  of  none-in- 
verting  yeast,  or  it  may  have  resulted  from  some  chemical 
change  as  a  result  of  retarded  froth  fermentation.  The 
molasses  has  darkened  perceptibly  during  storage  and  has 
acquired  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste. 

“While  it  is  the  film  of  molasses  adhering  to  the  sugar 
crystals  that  produces  the  deterioration  of  raw  sugars,  the 
fermentation  of  molasses  in  these  films  produces  entirely 
different  results  from  that  observed  with  molasses  in  bulk.” 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Sugar 

The  advantages  of  sugar  as  a  cheap  food  were  empha¬ 
sized  by  W.  D.  Horne,  chemist,  Yonkers,  New  York,  in  an 
address  on  the  “Dietetic  Value  of  Sugar,”  in  which  he  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  nutritive  value  of  sweets. 

“The  proper  appreciation  of  sugar  as  a  food,”  said  Mr. 
Horne,  “has  been  slow  in  developing,  partly  from  restric¬ 
tions  of  price  and  tariff  imports  and  partly  from  over-in. 
dulgence. 

“Experience,  however,  has  gradually  lead  to  increased 
consumption  in  most  countries,  the  United  States  rising  in 
this  respect  from  50  pounds  per  capita  in  1885  to  about 
90  pounds  in  1921.  The  average  consumption  for  all 
Europe,  though,  is  only  24  pounds  per  capita  for  1921,  while 
Australia  takes  100  and  Cuba  112. 

“Although  we  consume  less  than  we  safely  could  and  eco¬ 
nomically  should,  our  demand  for  our  quota  is  very  strong, 
as  evinced  by  the  recent  high  prices  when  a  shortage 
threatened. 

“In  a  well  balanced  food  ration  one  should  take  about  69 
per  cent  carbohydrates,  30  per  cent  fats  and  10  per  cent 
proteids,  measured  by  the  calorific  efficiencies  of  the  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  diet.  A  fair  average  is  2500  calories  a  day 
of  food  energy  for  an  adult  and  as  sugar  develops  1860 
calories  per  pound,  the  3.8  ounces  of  sugar  we  eat  daily 
provides  about  17.7  per  cent  of  the  food  energy  we  acquire. 

“This,  at  7  cents  per  pound  for  sugar,  is  so  cheap,  our 
entire  food,  if  it  could  be  bought  as  reasonable  in  com¬ 
parison,  to  the  energy  it  bestows,  would  cost  each  one  of 
us  only  $34.38  per  annum. 


Sugar  One  of  the  Cheapest  Foods 

“A  comparison  of  caloric  efficiency  and  cost  per  pound 
of  our  principle  food  materials  shows  that  for  the  energy 
developed,  sugar  is  one  of  the  very  cheapest  foods  we  pos¬ 
sess,  and  while  it  compares  closely  with  some  of  the  cereals, 
it  costs  only  from  a  half  to  a  twenty-fifth  as  much  as  most 
of  the  articles  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of  our  diet. 

“Experiments  carefully  conducted  under  Government 
supervision  show  that  5  ounces  of  sugar  daily  can  be  easily 
digested  by  an  adult,  while  some  countries  have  shown  an 
average  daily  consumption  of  5.7  ounces  per  capita  of 
entire  population.  This  indicates  the  probable  safety  of 
increasing  the  sugar  in  our  bill  of  fare  by  20  or  30  per 
cent. 

“The  index  numbers  of  retail  food  prices  in  various 
countries  show  that  prices  are  about  one  and  one  half  to 
four  times  as  high  as  before  the  war  and  in  the  main  these 
ratios  are  borne  out  by  other  commodities,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  no  possible  economy  in  food  should  be  over- 
looked. 

“Our  sugar  and  sugar  products  usually  cost  about  6  per 
cent  of  our  total  food  bill  and  furnish  over  18  per  cent  of 
our  food  energy.  It  is  evident,  then  that  with  this  efficient 
and  favorite  food  so  abundantly  and  cheap  at  hand  we 
should  make  even  greater  use  of  it,  to  the  increase  of  our 
food  energy  and  to  the  saving  of  our  money.” 

Gains  of  Sorghum  Sirup  Industry 

Prof.  J.  J.  Willaman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  de¬ 
scribed  the  gains  of  the  sorghum  sirup  industry  as  a  result 
of  new  developments  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  He 
stated  that  a  cleaning  machine  had  been  perfected  which 
takes  the  whole  sorghum  plant,  removes  the  seed  heads. 
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and  then  separates  the  leaves  from  the  stalks.  This  sepa. 
i  ator  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  remove  the  suckers  also,  and 
hence  provide  a  mill  juice  of  uniform  maturity.  The  ma¬ 
chine  also  does  away  with  hand  work  entirely  in  the  har. 
vesting  and  the  cleaning  of  the  cane. 

Instead  of  the  wasteful  settling  process  of  clarification,” 
continued  Dr.  Willaman,  ‘‘the  whole  juice,  after  defecation 
with  heat  and  lime,  is  filtered.  Kieselguhr,  a  substance 
resembling  fuller’s  earth,  is  considered  an  ideal  filtering 
medium.  Treatment  of  the  filtered  juice  with  activated 
charcoal  produces  a  light  colored,  mildly  flavored  product. 

Vacuum  Evaporation  Economical 
“Evaporation  in  a  vacuum,”  observed  Dr.  Willaman,  “is 
economical.  The  seed  heads  are  dried  in  a  special  kiln, 
thrashed,  and  then  the  seeds  are  dried  in  a  grain  drier. 
They  constitute  a  valuable  by-product.  The  leaves  and 
bagasse  (waste  from  the  crushers)  are  continuously  fed  into 
the  fire  boxes  and  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  in 
the  plant.” 

The  speaker  said  that  the  use  of  a  cleaner  had  reduced 
the  labor  cost  per  gallon  of  sirup  from  1.3  hours  to  0.7 
of  an  hour.  It  is  believed  that  this  machine  could  be 
adapted  to  the  handling  of  sugar  cane  also.  Dr.  Willaman 
asserted  that  the  cheapening  of  the  processes,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  chemical  control,  and  the  breeding  of  pedigreed  and 
improved  cane  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  sorghum  sirup 
manufacture. 

Chlorine  Gas  as  Germicidal  for  Milk 
In  the  sessions  of  the  division  of  agricultural  and  food 
chemistry,  much  interest  was  evinced  in  experiments  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Harrison  Hale  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
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Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  Dr.  L.  Bleeker,  bacteriologist,  of  the 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  indicating  that 
gas  chlorine,  now  widely  used  for  bleaching  purposes,  is 
being  employed  for  preserving  milk. 

Water  Purification 

“The  gas,  chlorine,  which  is  so  widely  used  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,”  said  the  scientists,  “may  possibly  be  employed  to 
make  war  on  disease  germs  on  milk  and  milk  products.  The 
increasing  use  of  chlorine  in  some  form  as  a  germicide  in 
water  purification  is  most  notable.  For  the  safeguarding  of 
public  and  private  supplies  it  has  proved  itself  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  former  prejudice  against  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared,  and  continued  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  efficiency  and  shown  that  it  is  not  harmful. 

“It  occurred  to  us  that  a  similar  use  of  active  chlorine 
as  a  germicide  for  milk  products  might  be  made.  In  fact, 
early  in  1918  a  city  food  inspector  stated  to  one  of  us  that 
free  chlorine  was  being  used  in  milk.  In  March,  1918, 
tests  were  made  on  ice  cream  by  placing  very  small  amounts 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  in  the  mix  of  pasteurized  cream  be¬ 
fore  freezing.  A  decided  reduction  in  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  and  the  elimination  of  a  few  gas  forming  bacteria 
present  resulted.” 

Effect  of  Pectin  on  Gels 

In  the  same  division  the  effect  of  pectin,  acid  and  sugar 
on  the  character  of  gels  was  discussed  by  C.  A.  Peters  and 
R.  K.  Stratford  of  Amherst  College,  Division  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  Chemistry.  The  experiments  worked  out  quanti¬ 
tatively  how  amounts  of  these  substances  affect  the  stiffness 
of  fruit  gels.  They  determined  the  exact  ratio  necessary 
to  be  maintained  for  a  given  stiffness. 


Temperature  In  Canning 


TN  canning  work  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 

is  the  time  required  for  the  food  at  the  center  of  the 
container  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the  retort  or  water 
bath  in  which  it  is  being  processed.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  95  6,  “A  Study  of  the 
Factors  Affecting  Temperature  Changes  in  the  Container 
During  the  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,”  which  has 
just  been  issued,  centers  attention  on  these  time-tempera. 
ture  relations.  The  purpose  has  been  to  bring  out  the 
underlying  principles,  rather  than  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
of  procedure.  The  results  of  this  experimentation  are  of 
interest  to  scientific  workers  in  the  field,  to  commercial 
canneries,  and  similar  large-scale  handlers  of  foods. 

Destruction  of  Bacteria 

Successful  preservation  of  foods  by  canning  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  in  the  processing,  or  cooking,  the 
bacteria  and  other  mico.organisms  which  cause  spoilage  are 
destroyed.  Since  the  elimination  of  these  micro-organisms 
is  dependent  upon  the  use  of  heat  as  a  sterilizinn  agent,  it 
becomes  of  paramount  importance  to  know  just  what  tem¬ 
peratures  and  processing  periods  will  destroy  them.  If 
uniformly  good  results  are  to  be  expected  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  must  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  can  or  jar 
and  must  be  maintained  long  enough  to  render  all  micro, 
organisms  harmless.  Before  an  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  proper  cooking  period  can  be  found  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  long  a  time  is  required  for  the  heat  to  reach 
the  food  at  the  center  of  the  container. 

Measuring  Temperatures 

The  mercury  thermometer,  if  properly  calibrated  ana 
standardized,  has  been  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac¬ 
tical  work.  A  satisfactory  apparatus  has  been  devised  for 
using  the  mercury  thermometer  to  measure  temperature 
changes  at  the  center  of  the  can. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  as  processed  in  these  test6  fall 
roughly  into  two  groups  with  reference  to  time-temperature 


relations.  The  first  group  consists  of  those  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  string  beans,  packed  so  that  there  is  a  free 
liquid  filling  the  interspaces  between  the  pieces  of  material. 
The  rate  of  change  of  temperature  at  the  center  of  the 
can  in  this  group  is  very  rapid.  The  second  group  consists 
of  materials  of  a  heavy  or  pastry  nature  that  are  packed 
in  such  a  way  that  little  or  no  convection  can  occur,  as  with 
corn  or  sweet  potatoes.  The  rate  of  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  this  group  is  very  slow.  Sometimes  mechanical 
agitation  is  employed.  Variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  material,  however,  have  very  little  effect  if  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  material  is  such  that  no  convection  can 
occur. 

Effect  of  Salt  on  Temperature 

Salt  has  very  little  direct  effect  upon  the  rate  of  change 
of  temperature  in  the  can.  Dilute  sugar  solutions  have 
only  a  small  effect,  but  the  concentrated  solutions  retard 
the  rate  of  change.  Solutions  of  starch  also  retard  it.  In 
5  per  cent  starch  the  consistency  becomes  such  that  all 
convection  is  stopped  and  the  rate  of  change  is  very  slow. 
Other  material  of  a  viscous  nature,  such  as  protein  or 
pectin,  retards  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature.  The  re¬ 
tarding  effect  of  a  glass  container  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  first  group  than  in  the  second.  Glass  cools  faster  than 
tin  in  the  air,  but  can  not  be  cooled  in  water. 

Differences  in  the  diameter  of  the  container  are  only  of 
importance  in  the  processing  of  materials  of  heavy?  con. 
sistency  such  as  corn.  Whether  the  processing  temperature 
is  100,  109,  116  or  121  degrees  C.,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  or  retort  is  reached  in  the  container  in  approximately 
the  same  time.  Higher  temperatures,  however,  break  down 
the  tissues  of  tomatoes,  which  are  a  striking  exception  to 
the  rule.  Both  the  single  period  and  intermittent  processes 
are  studied  in  this  bulletin,  which  is  available  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Consumers  Favor  Flour  Put  Up  in  Cartons 

Ail  Investigation  By  Advertising  Agency  Discloses  Preference  for 

Convenient  Package 


BY  W.  M.  ROSE 

of  Walter  B.  Snow  and  Staff,  Merchandising  Counsellors,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  i  y  T  can’t  be  done.  Dealers  won’t  handle  it  in  that  way. 
Customers  are  satisfied  with  the  2  4 14 -pound  bag. 
They  won’t  accept  any  change.  Flour  in  five-pound 
cartons  will  not  go.” 

The  words  came  over  the  top  of  the  roll  top  desk  with 
the  snap  and  precision  of  a  machine  gun,  and  bore  the  un¬ 
mistakable  convictions  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  knew 
the  wants  of  the  several  million  housewives  in  the  territory 
he  served — and  he  certainly  should  have  known,  for  twenty- 
odd  years  he  had  been  the  flour  buyer  of  an  immense 
eastern  grocery  house. 

And  I  suppose  that  I  should  have  heartily  agreed  with 
his  superior  wisdom,  for  I  was  just  a  merchandise  man  with 
an  advertising  agency  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
our  only  in  the  form  of  bread  and  rolls.  But  somehow 
I  couldn’t  accept  the  statements  that  he  made,  and  his 
conviction  inspired  me,  just  from  a  sense  of  curiosity,  to 
investigate  further. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  way.  Having  as  a  client  a  firm 
vitally  interested  in  packaged  goods,  I  was  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  buying  habits  of  New  England  house¬ 
wives.  In  several  conversations,  the  increasing  use  of  the 
package  for  food  products  was  mentioned. 

‘‘You  can  buy  almost  everything  except  bread  flour  in 
cartons  now,”  said  one  housewife,  ‘‘and  I  wish  I  could  get 
it  that  way.  I  suppose  some  miller  will  put  out  a  packaged 
flour  some  time.” 

‘‘Would  you  really  prefer  to  buy  your  flour  in  cartons?” 

I  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  ‘‘for  several  reasons.  ‘‘It  would 
he  cleaner,  more  convenient  to  handle,  more  Satisfactory 
in  every  way  for  me,”  she  answered.  ‘‘You  know  we  live 
in  an  apartment  and  haven’t  any  unnecessary  room.” 

It  was  a  new  one  to  me.  The  more  I  thought  of  it  the 
more  I  wondered  how  universal  was  that  desire. 

I  called  upon  several  of  my  married  friends  and  put  the 
question  up  to  them.  They  all  favored  the  idea  except  one. 

“I  like  the  idea  but  I  want  to  buy  more  than  five  pounds 
at  a  time,”  the  lady  averred. 

“Do  you  always  buy  soap  in  single  cakes?”  I  asked. 

‘‘Oh  no,”  she  answered,  “I  usually  purchase  five  or  six.” 
‘‘Any  reason  why  you  could  not  purchase  five  boxes  of 
flour?”  I  questioned. 

“None  at  all;  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Yes;  I  believe 
1  would  like  the  carton  idea  for  flour.” 

So  it  was  with  the  dozen  others  I  nterviewed.  Only  one 
still  clung  to  her  preference  for  the  old-time  sack. 

But  up  to  this  time  all  those  interviewed  were  city 
dwellers. 

‘‘Of  course,”  I  thought,  ‘‘I  will  get  very  different  an¬ 
swers  from  the  farmwives  and  the  small  town  merchants.” 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  upon  my  next  trip  througn 
rural  New  England  I  found  not  one  dissenter  among  the 
many  consumers  interviewed — some  living  from  five  to  ten 
miles  from  the  earest  trading  center  and  of  the  nine  dealers 
located  in  towns  of  from  3,000  to  20,000,  the  leading 
dealers  in  each  town,  I  found  that  five  would  welcome  such 
an  innovation — one  dealer  stating  that  lie  would  discon¬ 
tinue  all  his  various  grades  of  flour  in  favor  of  a  packaged 
brand  if  one  was  offered  him;  while  another  stated  that 
he  would  willingly  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  packaged  ar¬ 
ticle.  Two  would  handle  it  if  a  demand  was  shown  and 
two  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  new-fangled 
notions. 


Thus  did  conservative  New  England  view  an  innovation 
in  the  marketing  of  a  staple. 

But  how  would  the  rest  of  the  country  receive  it? 

I  looked  around  for  a  representative  class  of  women  to 
whom  a  questionnaire  might  be  sent  and  selected  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  500  women’s  clubs.  I  wrote  them  frankly,  stating 
the  proposition  with  as  great  care  not  to  influence  them 
as  possible  with  the  following  amizing  lesults. 

ANSWERS: 

Total  Replies  .  138 

Yes  Replies  .  100 

No  Replies  .  38 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ANSWERS: 

Yes . . 100  or  72  per  cent 

No  .  38  or  28  per  cent 


Total  Answers . 138  100  per  cent 

In  considering  the  results  of  this  questionnaire,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  women  to  whom  it  was  sent  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  substantial  class,  probably  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  country.  In  general,  these  women  are 
managers  of  well-established  homes,  have  large  families 
and  many  of  them  have  servants.  It  was  originally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  five-pound  package  idea  would  appeal  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  small  housekeeper  in  the  larger  cities.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  significant  that  these  women  indorse  the 
idea  by  such  a  large  per  cent. 

The  ‘‘yes”  replies  on  the  whole  were  more  emphatic 
than  the  negative  replies,  many  of  which  were  qualifid. 
The  affirmative  replies  in  many  cases  were  underscored  and 
contained  many  enthusiastic  comments.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  negative  replies  were  qualified.  That,  is,  these 
women  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  idea,  but  either 
thought  the  price  would  be  too  high  or  had  families  which 
would  require  larger  amounts  of  oilur.  The  majority  of 
the  affirmative  replies  represented  the  women  of  the  larger 
towns  while  the  negative  replies,  in  the  main,  came  from 
women  residing  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Most  of  the  women  admitted  the  greater  convenience  or 
sanitation  of  the  five-pound  weevil-proof  package  whether 
their  answers  fell  in  the  negative  or  affirmative  group. 

A  number  of  the  affirmative  replies  represented  the  view 
of  the  whole  club  of  which  the  writer,  in  each  case,  was 
president. 

General  Conclusion 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  women  representing  a  very 
substantial  class  of  housewives  with  well-established  homes 
buying  large  quantities  of  flour  were  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  five-pound  package. 


Volume  of  Foodstuffs  Carried  by  Railroads 

The  volume  of  perishable  Yoodstuffs  to  be  moved  during 
the  next  three  months  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  railroads,  exceeding  by  nearly  4  0  per  cent  the  quantity 
moved  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  based 
cn  reports  received  from  the  railroads. 

For  twelve  months  which  ended  on  June  30,  last,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  moved  848,425  cars  of  citrus 
and  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  packing  house  prod¬ 
ucts,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese.  Each  car  carried  an  average 
load  of  14.4  tons,  while  the  average  maximum  load  was 
15.7  tons  per  car. 
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Dietitians  to  Meet  This  Month  in  Chicago 

Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  Association  to  Include  Round  Table  Dis¬ 
cussions,  Commercial  Exhibits  and  Trips  to  Institutions 


THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  October  2  4,  2  5  and 
2  6  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  The  officers  have  prepared 
a  program  of  wide  scope  and  believe  that  unusual  features 
this  year  in  the  round  table  discussions,  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  trips  will  make  this  the  most  successful  annual 
gathering  the  association  has  yet  held. 

Round  table  discussions  at  which  every  dietitian  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  her  particular  problems  with 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  will  be  one  of  the  big  features 
of  the  Chicago  gathering. 

The  commercial  exhibits  will  be  especially  interesting,  it 
is  believed,  inasmuch  as  equipment  and  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  are  to  be  emphasized  as  never  before,  thus  affording 
those  who  are  planning  new  kitchens  or  dining  rooms  an 
opportunity  to  see  all  types  of  equipment  and  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  for  their  needs.  The  non-commercial  ex¬ 
hibit  is  to  consist  of  charts,  bulletins,  health  posters,  and 
all  forms  used  in  the  business  management  of  dietary  de¬ 
partments. 

In  the  exhibit  room  it  is  announced,  will  be  found  well- 
known  beverages  served  in  new  ways;  package  meats;  sug¬ 
gestions  for  utilizing  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat;  two  types 
of  dishwashing  machines;  heavy  duty  electrical  equipment; 
two  types  of  electric  toasters;  at  least  one  excellent  bread 
slicer;  a  mixing  machine;  fancy  groceries  and  a  few  well 
known  staple  canned  goods;  two  powders  for  every  kind 
of  cleaning;  silver-polishing  machines;  china,  glassware,  sil¬ 
verware,  linens,  ranges,  coffee  urns,  steam  tables,  etc. 

Another  special  feature  of  this  convention  will  be  trips 
arranged  by  the  Chicago  Dietetic  Association.  These  will 
include  visits  to  the  leading  hospitals,  large  commercial 
firms,  public  health  and  infant  welfare  departments,  as  well 
as  buildings,  parks,  and  amusement  places  of  interest. 

Commercial  institutions  visited  will  include  Sprague- 
Warner’s  wholesale  house,  Field’s  tea  room,  and  Wilson’s 
packing  plant.  Among  the  hospitals,  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  will  receive  special  attention  from  the  delegates,  es¬ 
pecially  Dr.  Woodyatt’s  metabolism  ward.  Cook  County 
Hospital  with  its  kitchen  equipment  service  in  wards  and 
the  Sarah  Morris  Hospital  with  its  milk  laboratory  will  also 
he  visited.  The  welfare  centers  include  the  nutrition  clinic 
of  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,  the  Association 
of  Practical  Housekeeping  Centers,  and  a  dispensary  nu¬ 
trition  clinic. 

Officers  of  Association 

The  officers  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  are: 
Lulu  Graves,  honorary  president,  superintendent  dietary 
department  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mary 
DeGarmo  Bryan,  president,  62  6  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  first  vice-president,  professor  of 
nutrition,  University  of  Iowa  Medical  School;  Rena  Eck- 
man,  second  vice-president,  head  dietitian,  University  of 
Michigan  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  E.  M.  Geraghty,  sec¬ 
retary,  student,  University  of  Illinois;  Eller  Gladwin,  treas¬ 
urer,  head  dietitian,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Other  members  of  the  executive  committee  are:  Mary  Linds- 
ley,  manager,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C : ;  Lucy 
Gillette,  head  of  nutrition  bureau,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York 
•City.  ,  -  . 


Program  for  the  Convention 
October  24,  Monday  morning,  9:30  A.  M. 
Administrative  Section,  Miss  Lindsley,  chairman,  presiding. 

Discussion  of  Questionnaire — Miss  Mary  A.  Lindsley, 
manager  Grace  Dodge  Hotel. 

Equipment — George  A.  Smith,  Chicago  Range  Company. 
Administrative  Problems — Miss  Agnes  Gleason,  manager 
Parkway  Tea  House. 

Salesmanship — Miss  Mildred  Robinson,  in  charge  of  sales¬ 
manship,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Monday  afternoon,  2  P.  M.,  Miss  Gillett,  chairman,  presiding 
Social  Service  Section 

To  What  Extent  Shall  Racial  Customs  Enter  into  any 
Americanization  Scheme — Miss  S.  P.  Breckenridge,  Dean  of 
Women,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dietary  Customs  of  Various  Nationalities: 

Syrians  and  Roumanians — Miss  Bessie  Lee,  Visiting 
Housekeeper  Association,  Detroit. 

Jewish — Mrs.  Mary  Schapiro,  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York. 

Negroes  and  Mountain  Whites — Miss  Fairfax  PTOudfit, 
University  of  Tennessee  Out-Patient  Medical  Department, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Italians — Miss  Reba  Reed,  Association  for  Improving 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York. 

Monday  Evening,  Dinner  Meeting,  6:30  P.  M.,  president 

presiding. 

President’s  Address. 

Professional  Spirit — Miss  Harriet  Vittum,  Northwestern 
University  Settlement  House. 

Internal  Hygiene  and  Its  Relation  to  Mood — Madison  E. 
Bentley,  professor  of  psychology,  University  of  Illinois. 

Industrial  Leadership — A.  E.  Morgan,  president  Antioch 
College. 

October  25,  Tuesday  morning,  9:30  A.  M. 
Education  Section — Dr.  Wheeler,  chairman,  presiding. 
What  Nurses  Need  to  Know  About  Food  and  Dietetics — 
Mrs.  Higgins,  chief  of  nursing  service,  (J.  S.  Navy  hospi¬ 
tals;  Major  Stimson,  chief  of  nursing  service,  U.  S.  Army 
hospitals. 

Experience  meeting  for  members  only,  strictly  two  min¬ 
ute  speeches  by  10  dietitians. 

Hospital  Training  of  Dietitians — In  Rochester,  Minn.; 
in  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  Boston;  in  Johns  Hopkins,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  2:00  P-  M. — Round  table  discussions. 

1.  Education,  led  by  Dr.  Wheeler. 

Reports  by  Sub-Committees. 

A  Course  in  Dietetics  for  Nurses. 

Preliminary  Course  for  Dietitians  in  Universities,  Col¬ 
leges  and  Technical  Schools. 

Hospitals  and  Medical  School  Training  for  Dietitians. 

2.  Dieto-Therapy,  led  by  Miss  Eckman. 

Activities  in  Dieto-Therapy,  Laboratory  Research  and 
Clinical  Application. 

Educational  Propaganda — Fields  of  Greatest  Need.  , 

3.  Social  Service,  led  by  Miss  Gillett. 

Co-operation  in  the  Public  Health  Movement  from  a  Med¬ 
ical  Standpoint,  Blanche  Joseph,  Michael  Reese  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

From  a  Nursing  Standpoint— Speaker  to  be  announced 
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From  the  Social  Worker’s  Standpoint — Florence  Nesbit, 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

4.  Administration,  led  by  Miss  Lindsley. 

Discussion  on  equipment,  labor,  supplies,  and  food(  led 
by  division  chairmen. 

Tuesday  evening,  8:00  P.  M.,  president  presiding. 

The  Sphere  of  the  Dietitian — Dr.  C.  P.  Howard,  Prof,  of 
Internal  Medicine,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

(Personnel — Hugh  Fullerton,  H.  Black  Company,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

October  26,  Wednesday  morning,  9:30  A.  M.,  president 

presiding. 

Fifteen  Minute  Talks: 

The  Present  Need  for  Cafeteria  and  Institutional  Man. 
agers,  Miss  Blanche  Geary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

The  Hospital  Dietitian — Miss  Marion  Peterson,  Swedish 
Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

An  Institutional  Problem — Miss  Mabel  Little,  Directory 
of  Halls,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  League  of  Business  and  Professional  Women— Miss 
Lena  Phillips,  executive  secretary. 

Business  meeting. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  2:00  P.  M. 
Dieto.Therapy — Miss  Eckman,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Dietary  Needs  of  a  Children’s  Hospital — Dr.  A.  L. 
Daniels,  Iowa  State  Child  Welfare  Association,  University 
of  Iowa. 


The  Newer  Ideas  on  the  Dietetic  Management  of  Diabetes 
and  Their  Practical  Working  Out  in  the  Hospital — Dr.  R. 
T.  Woodyatt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Wednesday  evening,  8:00  P.  M.,  president  presiding. 
Relationship  Between  Diet  and  Nervous  Conditions  with 
Its  Significance  in  Social  Problems — Dr.  Sydney  Kuh,  Mich, 
ael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Systems  of  Follow-up  Work  in  Dietetics — Mrs.  Gertrude 
Gates  Mudge,  Nutrition  Service,  American  Red  Cross. 
Human  Engineering — Robert  Wolf. 

October  27,  Thursday  morning,  9:30  A.  M. 

Trips  to: 

li.  Hospitals — 'Presbyterian  Hospital,  Metabolic  Waxd; 
Michael  Reese  Milk  Laboratory;  Cook  County  Hospital,  Diet 
Kitchen. 

2.  Commercial  Institutions — Sprague  Warner’s  whole- 
sale  groceries;  Marshall  Field’s  tea  room;  Wilson’s  packing 
plant. 

3.  Welfare  Centers — Infant  Welfare;  Nutrition  Clinic; 
Association  of  Housekeeping  Center. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:00  P.  M. 

Luncheon — Chicago  Beach  Hotel. 

Thursday  afternoon,  3:00  P.  M. 

Trip  through  University  of  Chicago. 


Some  Observations  on  Dehydrated  Food  Products 


Effects  of  Different  Methods  of  Treatment  on  the  Vitamine  Contents — 

Results  of  Drying  of  Bananas 


By  K.  GEORGE  FALK  AND  GRACE  McGUIRE 

Harriman  Research  Laboratory,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 


IN  an  address  before  the  New  York  section  of  the  Amer. 
ican  Chemical  Society,  presented  in  December,  1919, 
and  published  in  The  American  Food  Journal  (1),  Feb- 
ruary,  1920,  some  of  the  salient  features  of  “New  Methods 
of  Food  Dehydration”  were  outlined.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  additional  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Amer. 
ican  Food  Journal  as  well  as  in  other  places,  dealing  with 
one  or  another  of  the  phases  of  this  important  topic.  Ref¬ 
erence  may  be  made  especially  to  the  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  by  Henry  W.  Banks,  3d,  of  the  “Commercial  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Dehydration”  in  the  April  and  May,  1921,  issues 
of  The  American  Food  Journal  (2). 

The  whole  question  of  food  dehydration  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  active  development.  It  is  not  the  intention,  there¬ 
fore  to  present  in  this  paper  any  final  conclusions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  processes,  products,  or  experimental  or  theoret¬ 
ical  researches,  which  are  in  progress  along  many  lines.  It 
must  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  first  instance  that  food 
dehydration  is  not  an  isolated  topic.  It  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with,  and  in  fact  a  part  of,  the  question  of  food 
production,  distribution  and  utilization.  It  is  involved  in 
food  production  and  distribution  because  of  the  possibility 
of  handling  and  transporting  the  products  by  methods  which 
are  not  practicable  at  present  without  such  treatment.  With 
regard  to  the  utilization,  dehydrated  foods  offer  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparation  and  use  of  many  common  foods.  This 
will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  concrete  case  later  in  this 
paper. 

Occurrence  of  Vitamines  after  Dehydration 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  vitamines,  it  must  first 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  different  sub- 
stances  and  groups  of  substances  which  are  essential  to  the 


growth,  maintenance  and  reproduction  of  life.  Some  of 
these  substances  are  chemically  well  defined.  Others  are 
not  known  as  chemical  individuals.  It  has,  however,  been 
recognized  for  many  years  that  certain  classes  of  food  prod, 
nets  were  necessary  for  the  orderly  processes  of  life  to  con. 
tinue,  and  that  in  their  absence  definite  pathological  symp. 
toms  would  arise.  Vitamines  are  names  which  are  given 
to  unknown  substances  or  groups  of  substances  which  con. 
for  upon  foodstuffs  the  property  of  overcoming  certain  of 
these  more  or  less  definite  symptoms.  That  such  properties 
have  a  real  existence  cannot  be  questioned  even  though  their 
chemical  characterization  is  so  uncertain.  Among  the  di. 
seases  which  have  been  ascribed  at  various  times  to  a  lack 
of  vitamines  in  the  diet  may  be  mentioned  scurvy,  beri-beri 
and  polyneuritis,  xerophthalmia,  ricketts,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  so-called  vita, 
mines  has  been  shown  in  some  cases  to  cause  a  general 
lowering  of  the  resistance  of  the  animal  body  with  a  con. 
sequent  increased  susceptibility  to  infection. 

Effects  of  Different  Methods  of  Treatment 
The  points  of  interest  in  the  present  connection  are  the 
effects  which  the  different  methods  of  treatment  employed 
in  dehydrating  foodstuffs  have  upon  the  vitamine  properties. 
Considerable  work  has  been  and  is  being  done,  but  at  times 
certain  general  principles  are  ignored  in  the  conclusions 
which  are  drawn.  Thus,  the  general  statement  of  the  Com. 
rcittee  on  Accessory  Food  Factors  of  the  Lister  Institute  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Medical  Research  Committee 
(in  England)  published  in  1919  with  regard  to  the  anti- 
scorbutic  factor  that  “it  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that 
dry  or  dried  foodstuffs  will  not  prevent  scurvy”  is  in  error. 
The  drying  process  used  as  well  as  the  original  condition 
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cf  the  foodstuffs  are  of  primary  importance,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  dehydrated  carrots  (3),  orange  juice  (4), 
cabbage  (5),  tomatoes  (6),  and  milk  (7,  3),  which  retained 
a  considerable  part  of  their  antiscorbutic  properties  were 
obtained,  when  these  products  were  prepared  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions. 

The  obvious  conditions  to  be  considered  are  the  state  of 
the  foodstuff  at  the  time  of  dehydration;  the  conditions  of 
dehydration  including  the  temperature,  time  of  heating,  and 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen;  and  the  time  and  conditions 
of  storage. 

With  regard  to  the  first  condition,  the  vitamine  prop¬ 
erties  of  animal  products  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  food  of  the  animal.  Thus,  milk  from  cows  will  have 
a  high  or  low  vitamine  (anti-scorbutic)  content  depending 
upon  whether  fresh  green  material  is  present  or  absent  in 
their  fodder  (8).  The  anti-scorbutic  property  was  found  to 
vary  from  practically  zero  in  old  carrots  to  a  moderate 
quantity  in  young  carrots  (3).  It  would  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  dehydrated  product  would  possess  vita¬ 
mine  properties  not  shown  by  the  original  foodstuff.  The 
importance  of  the  condition  of  the  original  foodstuff  is 
therefore  to  be  emphasized  in  every  case. 

The  effect  of  the  method  of  dehydration  on  the  vitamine 
properties  is  brought  out  strikingly  in  a  paper  on  the  “Anti¬ 
scorbutic  Potency  of  Milk  Powders”  in  which,  depending 
upon  the  process  used,  summer  produced  milk  yielded  prod¬ 
ucts  which  either  retained  or  lost  their  anti-scorbutic  prop¬ 
erty  (7).  Although  isolated  experiments  are  available,  no 
comparable  extended  study  of  the  vitamine  contents  of 
foodstuffs  dehydrated  under  different  conditions  is  at  hand. 
A  number  of  investigations  dealing  with  the  effects  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  time  of  heating  on  the  vitamines  of  various 
foodstuffs  have  been  published  (8).  Much  of  this  work  has 
ignored  the  complicating  factor  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  in  view  of  the  observations  recently  made 
on  its  destructive  action  on  the  fat-soluble  and  anti-scorbutic 
factors  (9),  these  results  will  have  to  be  considered  incom. 
plete.  For  example,  butter  fat  heated  for  four  hours  at  120 
degrees  C.  without  aeration  remained  active,  but  when  a 
stream  of  air  was  bubbled  through  during  the  heating  it 
became  inactive  (10). 

Vacuum  Method  Offers  Advantages 

At  the  same  time  these  observations,  incomplete  as  they 
are,  indicate  that  a  dehydration  process  in  which  vacuum 
conditions  are  used,  would  offer  definite  advantages  with 
regard  to  the  retention  of  some  of  the  vitamine  properties 
because  of  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Further,  a  specific  vita¬ 
mine  property  frequently  shows  a  different  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  depending  upon  the  foodstuff  with  which  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated.  It  is  necessary  to  study  each  foodstuff  separately 
and  to  determine  in  each  case  under  what  conditions  the 
definite  property  is  lost. 

Not  much  can  be  said  at  present  with  regard  to  the  best 
conditions  of  storage  for  dehydrated  products  because  of 
the  lack  of  tests  of  the  substances  before  storage  and  at 
different  intervals  under  various  conditions.  Even  so,  some 
results  have  shown  that  under  suitable  conditions,  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  property  of  dried  milk  in  an  airtight  container 
was  retained  after  a  year  at  room  temperature  (11),  and 
of  dried  orange  juice  after  almost  two  years  storage  in  a 
desiccator  over  sulfuric  acid  at  room  temperature  (4). 

Some  of  the  possibilities  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  different  foodstuffs  which  have  developed  as  the 
result  of  the  newer  methods  of  dehydration  will  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  banana.  The  wide  use  of  the  banana  as 
such  as  a  food  is  well  known.  The  peculiar  properties  of 
the  banana  in  the  sense  that  it  ripens  rapidly  when  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  tree  makes  it  difficult  of  transportation. 
The  ripening,  followed  by  over-ripening  (or  rotting),  at 
even  moderate  temperatures  has  resulted  in  an  uncertain 
economical  feature  in  the  marketing  of  bananas  in  the  tern- 
perate  zones  some  distance  removed  from  the  localities 


where  they  are  grown.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
possibilities  which  the  developments  in  dehydration  have 
brought  and  a  number  of  new  products  prepared  in  recent 
years. 

In  the  first  place  the  composition  of  the  banana  shows 
it  to  be  a  food  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  also  containing 
a  certain  percentage  (about  one  per  cent  of  the  pulp)  of 
protein.  It  also  shows  some  vitamine  properties  (12).  In 
ripening  the  large  starch  content  of  the  green  banana  be. 
comes  converted  very  largely  into  simple  carbohydrates  such 
as  glucose  and  cane  sugar.  It  has  therefore  been  stated 
at  times  that  the  unripe  banana  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  a  vegetable  and  the  ripe  banana  those  of  a  fruit. 

The  dehydration  of  the  green  banana  yields  a  product 
rich  in  starch.  This  banana  flour  is  used  for  cake,  biscuits, 
bread,  gruel,  porridge,  custard,  waffles,  etc.  The  digesti¬ 
bility  of  this  starch  when  cooked  has  been  found  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  even  in  the  case  of  infants  (13).  At 
the  present  time  there  is  in  existence  in  Costa  Rica  a  plant 
capable  of  dehydrating  daily  4,000  pounds  of  banana  pulp. 
With  green  bananas  this  would  mean  1,300  pounds  of  the 
dehydrated  product,  and  with  ripe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,000  pounds.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plant  are  in  a  comparatively  high  state  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  green  bananas  are  peeled  and  cut  into 
cubes  mechanically,  requiring  practically  no  handling  dur¬ 
ing  the  process.  Kiln  drying  is  used  and  the  time  required 
two  to  ten  hours,  depending  upon  the  temperature. 
Banana  Products  by  Dehydration 
According  to  the  method  of  dehydration  two  types  of 
products  may  be  obtained  from  the  ripe  banana.  One  of 
these  is  dark  colored  and  of  a  somewhat  pasty  consistency 
and  is  obtained  by  an  air  dehydrating  process.  The  other, 
prepared  by  a  vacuum  process,  possesses  the  light  cream 
color  of  untreated  ripe  banana  pulp  and  may  readily  be 
obtained  in  a  hard  and  brittle  form,  easily  powdered.  Both 
they  may  be  stuffed  with  nuts,  or  covered  with  various 
coatings  such  as  chocolate  or  cream,  or  spiced  and  then 
coated,  etc.  In  addition  the  light  colored  variety  in  the 
powdered  or  the  granular  form  may  be  used  as  breakfast 
food  or  with  milk  as  “banana  milk,”  etc.  If  higher  tern, 
peratures  are  used  in  the  dehydration  processes,  the  banana 
is  roasted  to  a  certain  extent  and  .darkened  somewhat.  It 
is  of  interest  that  the  product  thus  obtained  may  be  used 
in  place  of  coffee.  This  “banana  coffee”  has  a  most  pleas- 
ant  flavor  and  apparently  lacks  the  possibly  deleterious  ac- 
tion  of  ordinary  coffee. 

These  products  indicate  some  of  the  possibilities  which 
have  already  been  developed  with  bananas  and  in  general 
show  how  additions  to  the  variety  of  foods  at  present  avail, 
able  may  be  obtained.  The  future  developments  with  the 
banana,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  with  many  other  food 
products,  will  depend  on  the  one  hand  upon  scientific  in. 
vestigations,  and  on  the  other  hand  upon  the  readiness  of 
the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  food  products  to  develop 
their  side  of  the  preparation  and  use  of  such  materials. 
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The  Virtues  of  Yellow  Vegetables 


By  J.  J.  WILLAMAN 

Division  of  Agricultural  Biochemistry,  University  of  Minnesota 


NO  doubt  most  of  us  would  feel  like  doing  what  that 
other  gentleman  did,  who  “coughed  and  spat  with 
derision,”  if  we  were  asked  to  believe  that  yellow 
foods  were  more  nutritious  than  white;  that,  for  example, 
yellow  turnips  are  better  than  white,  yellow  cornmeal  is 
superior  to  white,  Hubbard  squash  is  to  be  preferred  to 
summer  squash,  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  to  Carey,  and 
so  on.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  this  is  so,  especially  if 
we  look  at  the  question  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  foods 
from  a  certain  standpoint. 

In  October  of  1919  Dr.  H.  Steenbock  announced  that  he 
had  noticed  a  close  connection  between  the  yellowness  of 
certain  loods  and  their  content  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine. 
He  said  that  all  yellow  varieties  of  corn  are  richer  than 
the  white  varieties  in  this  element;  that  the  yellowest  oleos 
are  the  richest  in  it;  that  butter  fat  can  be  fractionated  into 
a  colorless  portion  and  a  yellow  portion,  and  that  the  latter 
contains  all  the  vitamines.  Carrots  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
high,  white  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  low  in  it.  Later 
he  found  that  green  leaves,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of 
yellow  pigment  as  well  as  green,  contain  also  a  great  deal 
of  the  vitamine.  Thus  the  leaves  of  alfalfa  and  clover  are, 
weight  for  weight  of  dry  substance,  as  rich  as  good  butter 
in  it;  while  lettuce  contained  less,  and  cabbage  none  at  all. 
Furthermore,  he  was  able  to  make  alcoholic  extractions  of 
carrots  and  separate  the  two  yellow  pigments,  carotin  and 
xanthophyll,  from  each  other.'  The  latter  fraction  contained 
the  vitamine. 

Then  Dr.  L.  S.  Palmer  entered  the  field,  and  pointed  out 
several  instances  where  the  above  analogy  breaks  down 
completely.  He  had  fed  chickens  a  diet  which  contained  no 
yellow  pigments  whatever;  yet  the  birds  grew  normally, 
and  were  normal  in  appearance,  except  that  the  shanks, 
combs,  ear-lobes  and  wattles  were  free  from  all  yellow  in 
color.  He  argued  that  these  birds  must  have  received 
plenty  of  the  vitamine  in  question,  else  they  would  not 
have  grown.  To  clinch  the  evidence  the  pullets  laid  eggs, 
arid  the  eggs  had  white  yolks;  and  some  of  these  white 
yolked  eggs  hatched  into  good  vigorous  chicks;  hence  they 
must  have  had  the  vitamine.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
many  animals  store  neither  of  these  yellow  pigments  in 
any  portion  of  their  bodies.  Thus  the  body  fat  and  the 
milk  fat  of  sheep,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  rats  and  guinea 
pigs  are  perfectly  white,  yet  these  animals  require  the 
vitamine  in  their  food,  and  no  doubt  secrete  some  of  it 
in  their  milk.  Again,  all  plant  oils,  as  cottonseed  and 
corn,  are  bright  yellow,  but  are  low  in  the  vitamine. 

And  then  the  fight  was  on. 

Although  lower  animals  have  been  used  for  most  of  the 
feeding  experiments  with  vitamines,  there  is  rapidly  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  large  body  of  information  on  the  relation  of 
the  human  organism  to  these  substances.  During  the  war 
many  of  the  tragic  effects  of  restricted  and  abnormal  diets 
in  many  countries  were  explainable  in  terms  of  vitamine 
deficiencies.  In  one  instance  Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells  cured 
the  children  of  a  who’e  population  in  Rumania  of  eye 
trouble  by  diverting  a  shipload  of  cod  liver  oil,  which  is 
very  rich  in  vitamine  A,  to  the  region  and  parcelling  it  out 
to  the  afflicted  people.  The  Russians  had  driven  off  the 
cows,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  diet  very  low  in 
vitamine  A.  Mellanby  in  England  has  published  some  very 
convincing  arguments  on  the  relation  of  rickets  to  diet, 
based  both  on  feeding  experiments  with  puppies,  and  on 
surveys  of  dietetic  habits  in  rickety  communities.  The 
diets  which  are  conducive  to  rickets  are  very  low  in  fat 
and  oils.  Mellanby  is  not  ready  to  say  as  yet,  however, 
that  vitamine  A  is  the  deciding  factor,  but  he  does  believe 


that  some  substance  of  the  nature  of  a  vitamine  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  rickets  and  for  soft,  decalcified  teeth. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  possible  simultaneous  occurrence  of  yellow  pigment  and 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Given  two  varieties  of  carrots, 
one  yellow  and  one  white,  but  both  of  equally  good  flavor 
and  texture,  we  should  be  glad  to  eat  the  yellow  if  we 
knew  it  to  be  richer  in  vitamine. 

An  English  chemist  made  a  crude  preparation  of  the 
carotin  pigment,  and  found  it  to  be  very  potent  when  fed 
to  animals.  But  when  he  purified  the  carotin,  by  repeated 
crystallizations,  it  lost  its  vitamine  activity.  Another  Eng¬ 
lish  worker  extracted  carrots  with  alcohol,  and  found  this 
extract  to  be  very  rich  in  both  pigment  and  vitamine.  When, 
however,  she  purified  the  carotin  it  lost  its  activity.  Next 
she  secured  a  good  sample  of  butter,  rich  in  vitamine,  and 
by  filtering  it  through  charcoal  removed  its  color  so  that 
it  was  as  white  as  lard.  On  being  fed  to  rats  it  promoted 
growth  just  as  well  as  it  did  before  the  removal  of  the 
color.  These  observations  made  it  appear  unlikely  that  the 
vitamine  and  the  pigment  are  the  same  substance. 

Then  Steenbock,  last  December,  produced  some  more  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  hypothesis.  He  found  that  the  vitamine 
content  of  pea  varieties  runs  parallel  to  their  yellowness, 
just  as  it  did  in  corn.  ■'  Feeding  experiments  with  squash, 
sweet  potatoes  and  carrots  proved  them  to  be  superior  to 
white  vegetables.  In  the  yellow  corn  kernel  the  color  is 
mostly  in  the  endosperm,  or  starchy  layer;  and  this  region 
also  contains  the  vitamine,  the  germ  having  practically. 
none.  This  explains  why  commercial  corn  oil,  which  comes 
from  the  germ,  lacks  vitamine  A,  although  it  does  contain 
some  pigment.  Agents  such  as  sunlight,  ozone  and  air  at 
high  temperatures,  which  bleach  fats,  also  inactivate  their 
a  itamine.  He  repeated  the  tests  with  pure  prystalline  car¬ 
otin,  and  found  that  it  promoted  growth  very  actively. 

But  Steenbock  was  cautious.  “In  spite  of  this  it  is  not 
meant  to  infer  that  the  vitamine  is  necessarily  a  pigment 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  butters  the  vitamine 
content  is  not  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  pig¬ 
ment  content.  Furthermore,  in  other  materials,  such  as 
cod  liver  oil,  an  abundance  of  the  vitamine  may  occur  in 
the  presence  of  little  or  no  pigment.” 

The  main  point  of  Steenbock’s  hypothesis  is  that 
in  plant  materials,  especially  leaves  and  roots,  yel¬ 
low  color  and  vitamine  A  practically  always  occur  in  paral¬ 
lel  amounts.  A  considerable  number  of  plant  tissues  have 
been  examined,  and  the  relation  found  to  hold  true.  The 
list  so  far  includes  sweet  potato,  Irish  potato,  mangel, 
squash,  dasheen,  sugar  beet,  many  varieties  of  corn  and 
peas,  spinach,  chard,  lettuce,  cabbage,  alfalfa,  clover,  tim¬ 
othy  and  tomato  fruits.  Now  all  the  vitamines,  and  both 
of  the  above  yellow  pigments,  are  manufactured  by  plants. 
Animals  are  entirely  unable  to  do  so.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  above  relation  between  pigment  and  vita¬ 
mine  holds  true  in  plant  materials,  and  that,  it  breaks  down 
only  when  extracts  of  plants,  or  when  animals  and  their 
products  are  considered.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
plant  lays  down  the  two  substances  in  its  tissues  side  by 
side,  for  a  reason  as  yet  unknown;  but  that  the  animal, 
Avhen  it  eats  the  plant,  has  a  use  for  the  vitamine  but  no 
use  for  the  pigments.  Hence  wre  should  not  expect  the  two 
substances  to  be  necessarily  found  together  after  the  animal 
has  taken  hold  of  them. 

Two  things  are  thus  perfectly  evident:  that  we  cannot  at 
present  decide  what  the  chemical  nature  of  vitamine  A  is, 
but  that  the  yellow  vegetables,  and  likewise  the  green  ones, 
are  very  likely  to  contain  a  richer  supply  of  the  vitamine 
than  the  colorless  ones. 


Scientists  on  Watch  For  New  Corn  Products 


Uses  of  the  Golden  Grain  Are  Already  Legion,  Ranging  From  Refined 
Oil  and  Corn  Flakes  to  Baby  Sirup  and  " Lemonade” 

Editor's  Note. — E.  W.  Hellwig  has  devoted  the  past  I  —  years  to  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  production,  merchandising  and  advertising  of  some  of  tlie  leading  food 
products  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hellwig’s  advice  is  constantly  sought  in  counsel  by 
many  executives  in  this  industry. 

By  E.  W.  HELL  WIG 
President  of  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company 


CORN  is  distinctly  a  New  World  product.  Heliogabalus, 
despite  his  fervor  in  ransacking  the  world  for  new, 
palate-tickling  dishes,  never  ate  a  sweet  roasting  ear. 
or  reached  for  a  second  helping  of  corn  sirup. 

Henry  the  Eighth  never  used  a  salad  oi!  made  from  the 
corn  germ.  And  even  the  best  informed  doctors  in  the 
world  today  do  not  yet  know  that  phytin — perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  organic  phosphorus  compounds — 
is  to  be  extracted  in  unusual  quantities  from  corn. 

Tn  fact,  so  varied  and  valuable  are  the  products  derived 
from  corn  that  no  living  man  can  put  a  boundary  on  the 
possible  utility  of  the  golden  grain. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  America,  corn  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  most  important  of  all  our  cereal  crops. 

We  are  now  growing  more  than  three  billion  bushels  of 
the  grain — the  money  value  alone  of  which  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  all  the  wheat,  potato,  rye  and  cotton  crops 
put  together. 

What  Corn  Is  Made  Of 

The  kernel  of  corn  is  composed  of  three  parts — the  germ, 
the  endosperm,  and  the  hull.  The  hull  is  the  hard  and. 
horny  outer  covering;  the  endosperm,  a  white  body,  mostly 
made  up  of  starch,  but  with  a  certain  percentage  of  gluten; 
the  germ  a  small,  oily  nitrogenous  point. 

Each  of  these  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  various 
products — some  of  which  differ  radically  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  as  will  be 
seen  later. 

Dr.  Wiley  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  approximate 
composition  of  corn,  which  analysis  requires  no  transla¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  are 


concerned : 

Moisture .  10.75 

Proteids  .  10.00 

Ether  Extract  .  4.25 

Crude  Fiber  .  1.7  5 

Starch,  etc .  71.75 

Ash .  1.50 


100.00 

The  proteids  of  corn  are  characteristic — differing  rad¬ 
ically  from  wheat,  or  any  other  cereal  protein.  They  are 
made  up  of  several  globulins,  two  classes  of  albumin,  and 
two  of  zein. 

The  starch  granules  of  corn  also  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  other  cereals,  or  from  those  of  the  potato — its 
most  powerful  starchy  rival. 

There  are  intricate  technical  differences— probably  in  the 
isomeric  arrangement,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  starch 
granules — which  give  corn  starch  qualities  different  from 
those  possessed  by  other  starches. 

What  We  Make  from  Corn 

To  the  general  reader  the  uses  of  corn  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  is  its  chemistry — although  upon  its  chemistry 
depend  its  uses.  These  uses  are  many  and  varied,  some 


thirty  different  products  being  developed  from  the  cereal. 

Chief  among  these  is  a  refined  oil,  derived  from  the 
germ,  and  marketed  as  a  salad  and  cooking  oil,  under  the 
name  Mazola. 

The  process  of  preparing  Mazola  is  an  interesting  and 
elaborate  one.  First,  the  corn,  which  is  already  shellea 
from  the  cob,  is  put  into  huge  tanks,  and  covered  with 
warm  water,  in  which  it  is  soaked  for  about  30  hours. 
This  washes  and  softens  the  grain,  and  facilitates  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  it  is  broken  up  into  its  component  parts. 

The  water  in  which  the  corn  is  steeped  is  kept  in  constant 
circulation  through  the  steeps  in  the  system.  When  the 
water  becomes  concentrated  with  the  soluble  matter  dis¬ 
solved  out  of  the  corn,  to  about  5  degrees  Beaume  (which 
is  a  method  of  accurately  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluid  solutions)  it  is  drawn  off  and  concentrated  in 
vacuum  pans. 

The  softened  corn  is  then  cracked  or  torn  to  pieces  in 
“attrition  mills,”  which  consist  of  two  discs  with  projecting 
teeth  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  Even  though  the 
corn  kernel  is  thus  subjected  to  attrition,  however,  the  germ 
still  remains  intact. 

The  broken  corn  then  flows  through  short  deep  tanks  or 
troughs,  called  germ  separators.  The  germ,  owing  to  the 
oil  it  contains,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  mixture.  It  is 
readily  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  grain,  which 
is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  separator.  It  is  from 
this  germ,  the  heart  of  the  corn — containing  about  5  6  per 
cent  of  oil — that  Mazola  is  made. 

The  hearts  of  the  corn  are  pressed  through  rolls  to  crack 
the  germ.  It  is  then  delivered  to  the  expellers,  in  which 
the  crude  oil  is  pressed  out.  The  crude  oil  is  filter-pressed, 
in  order  to  remove  any  particles  of  germ  which  may  have 
been  carried  through  the  expellers.  After  settling  in  tanks, 
the  clear  oil  is  drawn  off  and  sent  to  the  oil  refinery.  Here 
the  free  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  are  completely  neutralized. 

The  fatty  acids  are  then  removed  by  filtration  through 
kieselgur  and  fuller’s  earth.  This  oil  is  then  put  through 
a  careful  refining  process  which  clarifies  it,  and  greatly 
improves  the  taste  and  color. 

Each  bushel  of  corn  yields  approximately  a  pound  of 
refined  oil. 

The  residue  from  the  refining  of  the  oil  is  treated  with 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  resulting  soap  stock  is  then  sep. 
aiated  out,  cooled,  and  allowed  to  harden.  This  substance 
is  used  in  the  making  of  soap  powder,  soap  and  soap  chips. 

Pound  of  Oil  from  Corn  Bushel 

From  the  corn  germ  is  also  extracted  a  gum,  known  as 
“paragol,”  used  as  a  substitute  for  rubber  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  “red  rubber”  bath 
sponge,  now  quite  generally  supplanting  the  old  animal  (or 
are  they  vegetable?)  sponges,  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  because  of  their  prohibitive  price. 

Many  millions  of  eraser  tips  for  lead  pencils  are  also 
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annually  made  of  this  wonderfully  efficient  rubber  substi¬ 
tute;  while  it  is  said  also  to  contribute  some  20  per  cent 
to  the  synthetic  soles  of  shoes,  which  are  now  enjoying 
such  a  vogue. 

The  residue  of  the  germ  also  enters  into  the  composition 
of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal — largely  used  as  a  milk  producer 
or  milk  increaser  for  cattle. 

Coni  Flakes  and  Their  Preparation 

One  of  the  best-known  of  all  corn  products  is  cornflakes, 
familiar  to  every  family  in  the  land  as  a  breakfast  cereal 
and  appetizing  luncheon  dish. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cornflakes  only  the  sweet,  firm 
heart  of  selected  white  corn  is  employed.  To  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  undesirable  portions  of  the  corn,  it  is  placed 
in  large  steel  cylinders  and  subjected  to  a  steaming  process. 
Here  the  moisture  loosens  the  hull,  which  enables  the  de- 
germinating  machines  to  crack  the  kernel  into  small  pieces 
called  “grits,”  so  that  the  germ,  in  which  the  oil  is  con¬ 
tained,  may  be  readily  removed. 

This,  for  the  reason  that  the  retention  of  this  oil  is  un¬ 
desirable  in  the  preparation  of  cornflakes,  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  appetizing  crispness,  which  is  so  large  a 
feature  of  cornflakes,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  oil,  if  re¬ 
tained,  might  tend  to  become  rancid. 

The  corn  grits  are  put  in  large  rotary  steam  cookers, 
salted  and  sweetened  to  taste.  Cooking  conditions  are 
carefully  controlled,  both  as  to  temperature  and  time  ensued 
in  the  process. 

After  the  process  of  cooking  is  completed,  the  corn  grits 
drop  upon  an  endless  conveyor  which  travels  beneath  the 
cookers,  and  carries  them  to  revolving  screens,  from  where 
they  are  distibuted  to  the  dying  kilns. 

After  the  proper  treatment  in  the  kilns  they  are  rolled 
into  thin  flakes  between  great  steel  rollers,  capable  of 
exerting  a  pressure  of  many  tons,  and  then  given  a  rest  of 
about  ten  hours  in  the  “curing  bins,”  where  the  flavor  is 
partially  developed,  which  flavor  is  later  completed  by 
careful  toasting. 

The  toasting  process  consists  in  dropping  the  rolled  flakes 
into  a  revolving  screen  inside  the  oven,  where  they  are 
whirled  about  and  toasted  over  a  quick,  smokeless  fire. 
This  insures  thorough  and  even  toasting,  so  that  every  flake 
is,  or  should  be,  of  the  same  golden  color.  It  is  then  ready 
for  packing. 

The  Starch  Granule  and  Its  Uses 

The  starch  grains  of  the  corn — which  constitutes  55  per 
cent  of  the  corn  kernel— are  converted  into  a  great  number 
of  products,  invaluable  for  dietetic  and  industrial  uses. 

In  its  natural,  uncooked  state,  starch  consists  of  small, 
hard,  grains — round,  white  and  tasteless.  These  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

Hot  water,  however,  converts  the  starch  into  a  soluble 
form,  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  development  of  food 
and  other  substances. 

Starch  is  made  from  the  endosperm — the  body  of  the 
corn.  This  endosperm,  which  is  a  mixture  of  starch  and 
gluten,  is  run  through  reels,  with  fine  screen  sides.  Here 
the  starch,  gluten,  and  some  of  the  fine  particles  of  hull 
pass  through  the  screen  on  the  side  of  the  reel,  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  hull  flowing  out  of  the  end  of  the  reel. 

This  material  is  again  ground  in  mills  until  very  fine, 
care  being  observed,  however,  not  to  break  up  the  starch 
cells.  These  mills  are  called  burr  mills,  and  consist  of  two 
large  stones,  one  revolving  on  the  other.  In  this  mill  the 
last  particles  of  hull  are  removed  from  the  starch  and 
gluten  as  they  are  rolled  and  ground  between  stones. 

The  mash  is  now  passed  over  shakers,  vibrating  tables 
covered  with  fine  silk.  The  starch  and  gluten  pass  through 
the  silk,  while  the  fine  particles  of  hull  flow  off  the  end. 

How  Gluten  Is  Removed 

The  starch  and  gluten  passed  through  the  silk  shaker 
is  next  run  over  long  tables  or  troughs,  about  two  feet 
wide  and  120  feet  long,  on  which,  because  of  their  dif¬ 


ference  in  specific  gravity,  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  gluten  and  water  flow  off  the  end.  This  process 
is  repeated,  to  insure  the  removal  of  any  parts  of  gluten 
which  may  possibly  have  settled  with  the  starch. 

This  starch  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  sirup, 
dextrine,  sugar,  edible  starch  and  laundry  starch.  Its 
various  processes  of  preparation  are  most  interesting. 

First,  the  starch  from  the  tables  is  dried  in  kilns  before 
being  delivered  to  the  departments  in  which  the  different 
varieties  of  starches  are  made.  These  kilns  are  long  narrow 
passages  or  compartments  heated  by  hot  air,  through  which 
the  “starch  wagons,”  composed  of  screened  sections  to  al. 
low  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  are  slowly  moved.  These 
carriers  require  about  twenty-four  hours  exposure  to  the 
kilns  to  produce  dry  starch. 

When  the  starch  is  thoroughly  dry  the  -wagons  are  emp. 
tied  automatically  by  a  machine  which  holds  the  wagons 
securely  while  turning  them  over  several  times,  the  starch 
meanwhile  falling  into  a  conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  the 
reels  for  screening. 

After  reeling,  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  the  mill- 
ing  of  flour,  the  starch  receives  further  treatment,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  kind  of  starch  that  is  to  be  made.  If  it  is  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  corn  sirup,  the 
starch  is  not  dried,  but  is  delivered  to  the  refinery  in  the 
same  wet  state  as  when  it  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Edible  Starch  and  Sirup 

The  edible  starch,  from  which  Argo  is  made,  is  an  ex. 
eeptionally  pure  and  clean  starch,  for  it  is  especially 
washed  and  milled  to  remove  all  traces  of  gluten,  etc.,  and 
reeled  until  all  small  lumps  and  gritty  substances  are  re. 
moved.  After  this,  it  is  delivered  to  the  packing  room, 
where,  without  ever  having  been  handled  by  human  hands, 
it  is  automatically  weighed,  packed,  and  sealed  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  one-pound  cartons. 

In  making  corn  sirup  unmixed  and  sugar  the  starch 
from  the  tables  is  delivered  to  the  refinery  at  about  22 
degrees  Beaume,  where  it  is  treated  under  pressure  in 
closed  bronze  converters,  with  the  addition  of  steam  and  a 
small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Each  converter  holds 
about  2200  gallons  of  starch.  The  time  required  for  sugar 
conversion  is  thirty-five  minutes  at  4  0  pounds  pressure, 
and  for  a  conversion  into  corn  sirup  unmixed — or  glucose, 
as  it  is  commonly  called — is  22  minutes  at  30  pounds  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  starch  into  dextrine.  This  is  the  same  action 
as  that  which  develops  in  the  stomach  when  starchy  food 
is  eaten,  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  converting 
the  starch  into  glucose,  so  that  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
digestive  organs. 

Recommended  by  Physicians 

This  “predigestion”  of  the  glucose  explains  why  this 
sirup  is  so  very  nourishing,  and  why  many  physicians  rec¬ 
ommend  the  sirup  in  modifying  milk  for  bottle  babies,  and 
as  an  easily  assimilated  carbo-hydrate  food. 

After  the  starch  has  been  converted,  it  is  neutralized 
with  sodium  carbonate  to  change  any  excess  of  acid  into 
-wholesome  sodium  chloride — common  table  salt.  The  neu. 
tralized  liquor  is  then  filter-pressed,  to  remove  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  gluten,  or  any  unconverted  substance  which  may 
have  been  carried  along  by  the  starch. 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  filtered  through  bone  charcoal  to 
clarify  and  remove  the  coloring  matter  present,  the  re¬ 
sultant  liquor  being  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  similar  to  the 
sirup  made  from  cane  sugar.  The  filters  hold  78,000 
pounds  of  bone  charcoal.  They  usually  absorb  their  ca¬ 
pacity  of  coloring  matter  after  five  hours’  use,  after  which 
the  charcoal  is  removed  from  the  filter,  washed,  and  the 
organic  matter  burned  off  in  kilns,  after  which  the  bone 
can  again  be  used  as  filter  substance. 

The  pure  clarified  liquor  is  concentrated  to  the  desired 
Beaume  in  vacuum  pans,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use 
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in  manufacturing  corn  sirup — used  in  making  candy,  in 
baking,  preserving,  canning  of  fruits,  etc. 

The  clarified  liquor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  converted  to  a  higher  per  cent  dextrose  than  that  used 
in  sirup-making,  the  general  practice  being  45  per  cent 
dextrose  in  corn  sirup  unmixed,  and  80  per  cent  to  9  0  per 
cent  dextrose  for  sugar.  When  the  sugar  liquor  is  run  on 
tables  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  crystalizes  or  solidifies  in 
large  cakes.  The  cakes  or  slabs  are  chipped  in  fine  pieces 
and  sold  to  brewers,  canners  and  vinegar  makers. 

The  slab  sugar  is  also  pressed  to  remove  the  uncrystalized 
liquor  called  hydrol,  and  then  ground  and  dried.  This 
product  is  of  a  very  high  purity,  and  is  the  cerelose  or 
bread  sugar  used  by  bakers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  food  products. 

There  are  many  other  substances  derived  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  starch  besires  these  delectable  food  products, 
which  substances  are  used  in  the  arts  and  in  industry.  For 
instance,  the  dry,  milled  starch  is  packed  in  barrels  and 
bags  to  supply  pearl  and  powdered  starch  for  cloth  sizing, 
paper,  brewers,  etc. 

Laundry  Starch  and  Dextrine 

A  portion  of  the  starch  from  the  mills  is  partly  cooked 
with  steam,  to  increase  solubility,  then  pressed  into  cylin¬ 
ders  at  about  800  pounds  pressure,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  30  hours.  This  produces  laundry  starch,  or  lump 
starch.  The  large  lumps  from  cylinders  are  crushed  and 
passed  over  screens  which  grade  the  lumps  according  to 
size,  before  they  are  packed  into  cartons  or  boxes  for  the 
market. 

Dextrine  is  made  by  treating  the  dry  starch  from  the 
mills  with  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  then  roasting  until  the  starch  is  partly  cooked  or 
dextrinized.  This  semi-converted  starch  is  then  bolted  or 
screened  through  fine  wire  reels  before  packing  for  the 
market.  Dextrine  is  used  for  making  glue,  gums,  leather 
dressing,  cloth  sizing  and  in  foods. 

One  of  the  principal  by-products  in  the  manufacture 
of  corn  products  is  gluten  feed,  which  is  partly  derived 
from  the  steepwater,  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans.  This 
steepwater  yields  a  soluble  matter  amounting  to  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  corn  treated,  and  is  rich  in 
proteins,  which,  with  the  hull  or  skins  of  the  corn  and 
the  gluten  separated  in  the  various  processes,  is  therefore 
valuable  as  a  tissue  and  muscle-building  food  for  stocl^ 
as  well  as  a  milk-producing  agent. 

The  germ  which  was  separated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
process,  is  dried  in  the  same  type  of  drier  as  the  gluten 
feed,  after  which  it  is  passed  through  lolls  to  crack  the 
germ,  and  then  delivered  to  the  expellers  in  which  the 
crude  oil  is  pressed  out,  and  the  residue,  which  is  the 
fibrous  material  of  the  germ,  called  oil  cake  ribbon  is 
formed.  This  cake  or  ribbon,  ground  very  fine,  is  used  as 
oil  cake  meal  and  hog  meal;  the  meal,  containing  about  9 
per  cent  of  oil,  in  addition  to  the  proteins,  phosphate,  fibre 
and  some  starch,  is  used  as  a  concentrated  stock  food. 

A  New  Energy  Sugar  from  Corn 

Within  the  past  year  hundreds  of  clinical  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  new  corn  product — anhydrous  glu. 
cose,  or  dextrose,  99.6  per  cent  pure. 

This  product  is  formed  by  the  hydration  of  amylose  from 
corn,  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  represents  the 
perfect  digested  or  converted  form  into  which  all  sugars 
and  starches  must  be  transformed  before  they  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  blood  stream,  and  burned  in  the  system  to 
yield  heat  and  energy. 

The  perfect  utilization  of  this  pure  dextrose  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  explains  why  it  can  be  given  in  very  large  amounts, 
without  disturbing  the  digestion,  or  without  developing  any 
evidence  of  sugar  intolerance. 

So  perfect  is  the  absorption  and  utilization  of  anhydrous 
glucose  that  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  it  may  com. 


pletely  change  the  present  methods  of  treating  many  organic 
disorders,  resulting  from  disturbances  in  metabolism. 

For  one  thing,  experiments  conducted  by  careful  ob¬ 
servers  seem  to  show  that  dextrose  can  be  given  to  dia¬ 
betic  patients,  for  whom  all  other  forms  of  sugar  are  for¬ 
bidden,  with  great  benefit  to  their  general  nutrition,  ana 
to  their  stock  of  strength  and  energy,  and  with  an  almost 
invariable  decrease  in  their  acidosis. 

Dextrose  has  also  been  used  as  a  feeding  sugar  for  de- 
hydrated,  toxic  babies — doomed  to  die  of  malnutrition — 
with  astonishing  results.  In  numbers  of  cases  it  has  saved 
life,  and  turned  puny  little  skeletons,  listless  and  almost 
devoid  of  the  energy  that  enabled  them  to  continue  to 
breathe,  into  rosy,  active  babies — whose  weight  climbed 
by  ounces,  day  by  day. 

The  administration  of  this  sugar  causes  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  in  emaciation.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
without  the  reaction  that  follows  the  use  of  alcohol,  or  of 
drugs  that  act  by  irritating  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

It  increases  resistance  to  fatigue,  and  the  capacity  for 
sustained  mental  and  physical  effort.  Also,  under  dextrose 
administration,  the  nervous  system  shows  more  stability. 

Next  to  alcohol,  anhydrous  glucose  furnishes  the  most 
easily  utilized  of  all  heat  and  energy  yielding  material, 
that  can  be  put  into  the  human  fire  box. 

Dextrose  lemonade  may  ultimately  supplant  caffeine-con. 
taining  beverages  as  the  “cup  that  cheers,  without  in. 
ebriating.” 

Phytin — The  New  Organic  Phosphorus 

What  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  corn  derivatives  was  discovered  in  1900  by  Dr.  Poster- 
nak,  in  Paris,  and  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  by 
Professor  Gilbert. 

The  discovery  of  this  organic  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  ever  made,  and  will  have  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  treatment  of  nutritional  disorders  in  the 
future. 

For  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid — estimated  from  1  -/z  to 
3  grams  daily — has  been  shown  by  modern  investigation 
not  to  be  made  up  by  the  administration  of  inorganic  or 
mineral  phosphorus  compounds.  It  is  contended  that  phos¬ 
phates,  hypophosphites,  etc.,  are  not  assimilated  in  the 
system,  and  therefore  cannot  supply  needed  phosphorus  to 
the  body. 

In  supplying  the  phosphorus  required  by  the  nerves  and 
tissues  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  an  organic  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  its  salt — as  found  in  plants  and  cereals. 

Solution  to  Problem  of  Phosphorus  Therapy 

Because  of  this  fact  Professor  Gilbert  is  thoroughly  jus- 
tified  in  proclaiming  the  discovery  of  phytin,  “the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  phosphorus  therapy,”  and  in  adding  that 
“It  has  become  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  supply  the 
organism  with  sufficient  phosphorus  in  an  assimilable  form, 
and  therefore  to  obtain  therapeutic  effects  never  yet  ob¬ 
tained  with  any  other  phosphorus  preparation.” 

Phytin,  as  found  in  corn,  contains  about  22  per  cent  of 
pure  organic  phosphorus,  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  important  constituents  of  nerve  and  brain 
substance,  and  a  salt  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  system. 

The  introduction  and  the  ultimate  production  of  phytin 
on  a  commercial  scale  may  revolutionize  the  present  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  diseases,  anemia,  and  disorders  of  nu¬ 
trition. 

It  will  have  an  even  more  profound  effect  upon  the  health 
and  longevity  of  mankind  than  has  the  discovery  and  util¬ 
ization  of  the  vitamine. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  golden  kernels  have,  locked  up 
in  their  mysterious  cells,  untold  possibilities  of  wealth, 
health  and  comfort. giving.  It  may  yet  prove  that  the  most 
important  fact  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  America 

was  the  discovery  of  corn. 


Apple  Candy  Result  of  Varied  Experiments 

Noveltv  in  Sweet-Tasting  Product  Secured  by  Utah  Agricultural  College 

Experiment  Station 


T  N  a  recent  bulletin  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
*  periment  Station  tells  the  story  of  the  number  of  tests 
and  experiments  that  had  to  be  made  to  achieve  a  novelty 
in  the  line  of  apple  products,  namely  apple  candy,  which 
provides  a  commercial  use  for  cull  apples. 

The  Experiment  Station  had  first  convinced  itself  of  the 
desirability  of  such  a  candy,  for  the  bulletin  says: 

“Data  secured  from  the  National  Confectioners’  Associa. 
tion  of  the  United  States  show  the  following  advances  in 
the  candy  industry  from  1849  to  1919:  From  very  few 
candy  factories  to  probably  3,000,  about  300  of  which  were 
established  in  1919;  from  about  3,000  retailers  to  approxi¬ 
mately  75,000.  In  191S  the  capital  invested  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end  of  the  business  was  in  the  neighborhood  or 
SI 60,000,000.  There  were  75,000  employees  engaged  in 
candy-making,  and  they  manufactured  1,400,000,000  pounds 
of  candy  which  sold  to  the  consumer  for  $7  00,000,000.  Of 
the  total  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1918  about  350,000  tons  were  used  in  candy.  This 
business  is  truly  immense. 

“With  this  increased  demand  for  candy  there  is  sure  to 
be  more  or  less  cheap  candy  made  with  a  doubtful  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  danger  of  over-eating  of  the  best  candies  which  are  high 
in  sugar  content.  Fruit  candies,  which  would  be  as  pal¬ 
atable  and  valuable  as  sugar  candies,  are  also  valuable  for 
their  acids,  fruit  esters,  and  fruit  sugars,  and  therefore 
would  be  healthful,  especially  as  an  aid  to  digestion.” 

The  following  apparatus  was  used  in  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  that  were  necessary: 

The  fruit  was  evaporated  in  a  small  tunnel-type  evapoi-- 
ator  built  after  the  plans  given  in  Oregon  Extension  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  213.  Both  coal  and  wood  were  used  as  fuel  and 
the  temperature  in  the  evaporator  ranged  from  90  to  120 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  apples  were  peeled  and  cored  with  an  Improved  9  8 
Bonanza  apple  parer  and  corer.  The  grinding  was  done  with 
an  ordinary  household  food  chopper.  Dipping  and  steam¬ 
ing  baskets  were  made  of  pearl  screen  wire  and  the  steam¬ 
ing  was  done  in  a  galvanized  wash  boiler  over  a  gas  harm-. 

Twelve  varieties  of  apples  were  used:  Antonovski,  Black 
Twig,  Gano,  Gravenstein,  Grimes,  Jeniton,  Jonathan,  Law¬ 
yer,  McAfee,  Northwestern  Greening,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  and  Rome. 

Five  experiments  in  all  were  made,  and  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  to  be  overcome  were  met  one  after  the 
other.  First  there  was  not  enough  sugar,  then  an  “apple 
leather”  was  secured  that  was  too  tough  to  chew,  then  a 
mass  was  derived  that  was  too  unwieldy  to  work  into  de¬ 
sirable  shapes,  and  experiments  were  made  to  find  a  way  to 
soften  and  sweeten  the  apple  leather. 

Since  the  common  food  chopper  gave  such  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  breaking  up  the  fresh  apples,  it  was  given  a  trial  in 
grinding  up  the  “apple  leather.’  This  turned  out  the 
“leather”  in  a  fine,  paste-like,  pliable  form.  This,  however, 
was  not  cohesive  enough  to  be  readily  molded  into  desii  - 
able  shapes.  This  cohesive  property  was  supplied  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  paste  in  wire  baskets  which  were  placed  in  a  steam 
vat  contrived  from  a  gas  burner  and  wash  boiler.  The  time 
of  steaming  varied  from  10  to  2,0  minutes,  depending  on 
the  former  water  content  of  the  paste  and  the  depth  of 
the  mass  in  the  basket. 

The  apple  paste  or  candy  now  possessed  every  desirable 
quality  except  sweetness.  This  was  obtained  by  stirring 
granulated  sugar  into  the  freshly  steamed  mass. 

The  resulting  product  was  better  than  anything  that  had 
been  produced  in  any  of  the  other  experiments.  However, 


there  were  still  two  objections  to  it.  The  steaming  made 
the  apples  very  dark — nearly  black — and  the  granulated 
sugar  gave  it  an  objectionable  “gritty”  feeling  when  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

The  object  of  the  fifth  and  final  experiment,  then,  was 
to  overcome  the  objectionable  features  of  the  product  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

After  several  trials  it  was  found  that  a  sirup  composed  of 
three  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water,  stirred  into 
four  pounds  of  the  dry  ground  leather,  produced  a  soft, 
sweet,  pliable  paste  that  is  an  excellent  confection.  Chopped 
nuts  and  cocoanut  were  added  for  variety. 

This  method  required  about  one-third  the  labor  used  in 
experiment  3  and  so  was  economical  in  that  respect.  Further¬ 
more,  there  was  no  waste  of  sugar,  as  in  the  dipping  meth¬ 
od.  The  final  product  is  a  soft  palatable  candy  that  may 
be  molded  into  any  desirable  form. 

The  bulletin  outlines  the  perfected  process  as  follows: 

1.  Apples  washed,  peeled,  cored  and  trimmed. 

2.  Ground  up  in  food  chopper  and  weighed. 

3.  'Granulated  sugar  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  to  100 
pounds  of  chopped  apples  thoroughly  stirred  in. 

4.  Spread  one-half  inch  deep  on  drying  trays  and  evap¬ 
orated  for  3  6  to  4  8  hours.  This  dried  mass  is  called 
“apple  leather”  and  it  may  be  stored  indefinitely 

5.  “Apple  leather”  is  ground  up  in  food  chopper  and  so 
becomes  a  dry  paste-like  substance.  This  is  also  a  storage 
form,  and  is  called  “apple  paste.” 

6.  A  sirup  composed  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
quart  of  water  is  made.  This  is  stirred  into  four  pounds 
of  dry  paste.  Nuts  and  cocoanut  may  also  be  added 

7.  The  result  is  apple  candy  which  may  be  molded  into 
any  desirable  form  and  then  allowed  to  harden  slightly 
before  use. 

8.  The  peelings  and  cores  should  be  saved  as  they  may  be 
easily  cooked  up  for  jelly  In  commercial  manufacture 
this  would  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant. 

Cost  Would  be  Low 

The  table  reproduced  below  from  the  bulletin  indicates 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  this  new  candy  will  not  be 
an  appreciable  one. 

No  prices  are  given  because  prices  of  both  materials  and 
labor  are  so  variable  that  any  prices  given  here  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  value  in  future  times  or  other  places. 

All  of  the  work  was  performed  by  hand  and  materials 
were  used  in  small  lots.  By  working  with  larger  units  and 
up-to-date  power  machinery  the  labor  cost  could  possibly  be 
cut  to  oen-half  or  one-third  the  amount  required  with  hand 
methods. 

The  bulletin  concludes: 

“By  the  addition  of  a  little  more  machinery,  dried-apple 
paste  could  be  manufactured  commercially  in  any  evapor¬ 
ating  plant  in  which  the  drying  is  done  on  trays. 

“The  apples  may  be  peeled  and  cored  on  the  power  ma¬ 
chines  and  trimmed  by  hand  as  usual.  Instead  of  being 
sliced  they  may  then  be  put  through  a  power  chopper  or 
cutter  such  as  is  used  in  preparing  apples  for  mince-meat. 
The  apples  may  then  be  mixed  in  a  power  mixer  with  the 
required  amount  of  sugar  and  spread  on  the  trays  to  dry. 
When  dry,  the  leather  may  be  immediately  ground  up  into 
“paste”  and  stored,  or  stored  in  the  “leather”  form  and 
ground  up  later  as  it  is  sold. 

“It  would  be  desirable  for  the  evaporators  to  sell  the 
product  in  the  dry  paste  form.  The  candy  manufacturer 
could  then  mix  in  the  sirup  in  small  quantities  as  it  is 
needed.  This  would  also  save  transportation  charges  on 
sugar  and  water.” 
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Agar  Plate  Method  in  Milk  Bacteriology 

This  Procedure  Now  Generally  Adopted  by  Public  Health  Laboratories- 

Other  Methods  Limited  in  Application 
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PUBLIC  health  laboratories  concerned  in  the  control  ot 
the  milk  supply  have  adopted,  in  most  cases,  the  familiar 
agar  plate  method  for  the  bacteriological  analysis  ot 
the  milk.  The  results  of  these  examinations  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  supervision  of  the  supply  and  its  improvement. 
Recognizing  that  the  counts  obtained  by  this  method  are 
only  approximate,  that  considerable  error  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  under  varying  conditions,  and  that  the  results  ot  simi¬ 
lar  laboratories  in  other  localities  might  not  be  comparable, 
it  has  seemed  advisable  to  adopt  some  standard  technique, 
which,  when  followed  faithfully,  would  give  satistactoi}  - 
suits,  lessen  the  error,  and  make  comparable  the  results 
from  different  laboratories.  Obviously  such  a  system  wou 
be  of  advantage  to  the  particular  laboratories  concerned, 
to  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  to  the  producers  and  hand¬ 
lers  of  milk.  An  understanding  brought  about  through  uni¬ 
form  conditions  in  the  control  of  the  milk  supply  would 


instill  confidence  in  the  minds  of  all. 

Realizing  the  need  for  such  standard  methods,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association,  through  a  very  competent 
committee,  after  much  study,  issued  a  report  in  1910,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Standard  Methods  of  Milk  Examination. 
This  report  has  served  as  a  basis  for  future  work  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  1916  the  report  was  revised  and  a  second 
edition  published.  The  committee  which  continued  its  study 
of  the  problem,  with  the  aid  of  many  able  bacteriologists, 
has  now  brought  the  methods  to  date  in  the  third  edition, 
published  in  1921.  The  method  itself  has  not  been  changed 
•materially  from  that  of  the  original  edition.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  modifications  made  in  some  of  the  de¬ 


tails,  particularly  in  the  adjustment  of  media,  for  whiph 
directions  have  been  given.  The  determination  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  ion  concentration  of  the  media  and  the  method  of 
adjustment  is  explained.  There  have  also  been  included  in 
the  report,  the  technique  for  the  direct  miscroscopic  exam¬ 
ination  of  milk,  the  Frost  little  plate  method,  the  sediment 
test  and  the  examination  of  milk  for  long  chained  strep¬ 
tococci.  In  all,  it  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  directors  of  milk  control  laboratories. 
Some  very  sound  advice  is  given  on  general  technique  and 
the  interpretation  of  results. 


Agar  Plate  Method  Widely  Used 
The  agar  plate  method  for  the  analysis  of  milk  is  the 
most  widely  used  and  most  applicable  for  ordinary  routine 
examinations.  The  technique  is  as  follows: 

1.  PREPARATION  OF  GLASSWARE,  ETC.: 

All  glassware  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  use  so 
that  there  is  no  free  alkali,  organic  matter,  or  other  ma¬ 


terial  left  on  the  surface.  Metal  sampling  tubes  should  be 
equally  well  prepared.  When  clean  and  dry,  the  glass¬ 
ware,  etc.,  should  be  sterilized,  preferably  in  the  dry  air 
oven,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  17  5  degrees  C.  for  one 
hour  and  thereafter  kept  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
may  not  be  contaminated. 

2.  PREPARATION  OF  MEDIA: 

The  media  to  be  used  in  routine  analysis  is  the  standard 
beef  extract  agar  of  the  following  composition: 

Beef  extract  . 0.3  per  cent 

Peptone  . 0.5  per  cent 

Agar  (oven  dried) . 1.2  per  cent 

Agar  or  (market)  . 1.5  per  cent 

Distilled  water 

The  selection  of  the  ingredients  should  be  careful,  using 
only  standard  products.  The  media  may  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  way. 

3.  REACTION  OF  MEDIA  AND  ADJUSTMENT: 

The  reaction  of  the  media  according  to  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  should  be  between  pH  6.2  and  7.0,  prefer¬ 
ably  pH  6. 5-6. 6.  If  within  the  former  limits  no  adjustment 
is  necessary. 

To  test  the  concentration;  place  4  cc.  of  distilled  water 
at  3  0-40  degrees  C.  in  a  test  tube  and  add  1  cc.  of  the  agar. 
Add  10  drops  of  the  indicator  (Brom  thymol  blue  in  a 
0.04  per  cent  sol.  in  9  5  per  cent  alcohol).  The  color  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  either  a  yellowish  green  or  varying  to  a 
deeper  shade  of  grass  green  if  the  reaction  is  between  the 
above  limits. 

To  adjust  the  media:  add  measured  amounts  of  NaOH  in 
dilute  solution  (N-14  or  N-2  0)  to  the  above  until  the  proper 
shade  of  color  is  produced.  Add  sufficient  alkali  to  the 
bulk  of  the  media  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  reaction  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  determination.  The  amount  is  determined  very 
much  as  was  the  case  in  the  older  method  of  adjustment  by 
titration. 

4.  STERILIZATION  OF  MEDIA: 

The  media  when  placed  in  the  containers  desired,  which 
may  be  either  test  tubes  or  flasks,  properly  stoppered,  should 
be  sterilized,  either  by  autoclaving  for  20  minutes  at  15 
pounds  pressure,  or  by  heating  in  the  Arnold  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  for  twenty  minutes  each  day.  (After  the  agar 
is  completely  melted.) 

5.  COLLECTION  OF  SAMPLES: 

Considerable  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample.  The  milk  must  be  thoroughly  stirred  or  mixed 
without  contaminating.  At  least  ten  cubic  centimeters 
should  be  taken  as  a  sample.  For  sampling  milk  in  cans, 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  an  aluminum 
sampling  tube  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Such  a  tube  %  inch 
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in  diameter  and  21  inches  long  serves  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably,  removing  a  column  of  milk  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom’ of  the  can.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  un. 
breakable,  which  is  distinctly  advantageous  when  working 
in  the  field.  They  are  easily  cleaned  and  sterilized.  In 
taking  samples  of  bottled  milk,  the  bottle  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  shaken.  The  sample  may  be  drawn  with  a  tube  in 
the  same  way  as  from  the  can.  Samples  may  be  placed  in 
tubes  or  bottles,  preferably  with  glass  stoppers  or  corked- 
lined  metal  screw  covers.  They  must  be  well  iced  so  that 
they  may  reach  the  laboratory  at  nearly  the  freezing  point. 
They  should  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  plated  as  soon 
as  possible. 

6.  PLATING: 

a.  Dilutions. — For  samples  of  unknown  quality,  it  is  best 
to  make  at  least  three  dilutions,  usually  1-100,  1-1000  and 
1.10,000.  If  the  milk  is  known  to  be  of  good  quality  the 
higher  dilution  may  be  omitted,  and  if  of  poor  quality 
higher  dilutions  than  the  above  may  be  used.  Duplicate 
plates  should  be  made  in  all  cases.  Dilution  water  may  be 
prepared  in  any  amount,  preferably  in  glass  stoppered 
bottles  containing  exactly  9  cc.  or  9  9cc.  of  water  which 
has  been  sterilized  in  the  bottles  for  one  hour  at  15  pounds 
pressure  in  the  autoclave. 

b.  Pipettes. — Straight-sided  1.0  cc.  pipettes,  graduated  to 
0.1  cc.  are  most  satisfactory. 

c.  Inoculating  plates. — The  sample  and  all  dilutions 
should  be  shaken  thoroughly  at  least  25  times  before  mak¬ 
ing  dilutions  or  plating.  When  the  pipette  has  been  filled, 
the  contents  should  be  delivered  into  the  plate  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  run  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  with 
the  end  of  the  pipette  touching  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Do 
not  raise  the  cover  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  pipette. 

d.  Pouring. — The  agar  should  be  melted  and  cooled  to 
about  40-45  degrees  C.  before  pouring.  About  10  cc.  should 
be  added  to  each  plate.  The  agar  and  diluted  sample  is 
then  thoroughly  mixed  by  very  gently  rotating  the  plate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  contents  will  not  run  over  the  edge 
and  thus  cause  serious  discrepancies.  The  pouring  should 
be  done  as  promptly  as  possible. 

e.  Incubation. — Plates  shall  be  incubated  at  37.5  degrees 
C.  for  48  hours. 

f.  Counting  plates. — Plates  containing  between  30  and 
300  colonies  should  be  counted.  The  number  on  the  plate 
multiplied  by  the  dilution  is  to  be  reported  as  the  final 
count.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  plate  with  the 
number  of  colonies  within  the  above  limits,  the  ones  show, 
ing  the  nearest  to  300  may  be  counted.  If  the  number  is 
so  large  that  the  count  must  be  estimated,  the  fact  should 
be  recorded  in  making  the  report.  The  counts  should  be 
made  when  using  a  lens  magnifying  2%  diameters. 

g.  Reporting  counts. — It  is  not  advisable  to  report  that 
the  count  represents  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
cubic  centimeter  of  sample.  It  is  simply  a  count  of  the 
number  of  colonies  which  develop  on  standard  agar  under 
the  conditions  of  the  analysis.  So  the  counts  should  not 
be  reported  as  “150,000  bacteria  per  cc.”  but  rather  as  the 
standard  methods  suggest  “official  plate  count,  150,000 
or  “150,000  bacterial  colonies  per  cc.”  Too  much  emphasis 
should  not  be  placed  upon  a  single  analysis.  Conclusions 
should  be  reached  only  after  a  number  of  analyses  where 
conditions  are  known  to  be  uniform  and  then  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  the  other  factors  involved  which 
may  have  had  an  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
Exact  counts  should  not  be  reported.  It  is  well  only  to 
report  with  “not  more  than  two  significant  left  hand  digits.” 

GENERAL: 

1.  All  apparatus  must  be  clean  and  sterile. 

2.  Media  should  contain  only  the  highest  quality  of  in¬ 
gredients. 
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3.  The  reaction  of  the  media  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  count  obtained. 

4.  Samples  must  be  carefully  taken  and  cared  for  before 
examination. 

5.  Dilutions  must  be  accurate. 

6.  In  counting,  only  true  colonies  should  be  considered. 
If  necessary,  use  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  to  dif. 
ferentiate  colonies  from  sediment. 

7.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  reports  arbitrary.  The  plate 
method  gives  merely  an  approximation  of  the  number  of 
bacteria  present. 

8.  With  the  colonies  on  standard  agar  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  exactly  by  mere  observation  what  the  bacteria  are 
that  make  up  the  colony.  Experienced  workers  can  tell 
certain  types  but  further  study  of  the  individual  colonies 
is  usually  necessary. 

9.  Under  present  conditions,  laboratories  carrying  on  rou. 
tine  examinations  of  milk  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
adopt  standard  methods  in  order  to  have  their  results  con. 
sistent  and  comparable  with  those  of  control  laboratories 
in  other  localities. 

Other  Methods  Limited  in  Application 

There  have  been  other  methods  devised  for  the  bacterio. 
logical  examination  of  milk.  Most  of  them  contemplated 
simplifying  the  method,  the  lessening  of  time  required  for 
obtaining  results,  interpreting  conditions,  and  lowering  the 
cost.  At  present,  however,  each  is  limited  in  its  applica. 
tion  or  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  justify  its  use  as 
standard  technique  in  the  average  control  laboratory. 

It  is  decidedly  advisable  for  all  control  laboratories  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  copies  of 
the  Standard  Methods  for  the  Bacteriological  Examination 
of  Milk  issued  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
at  its  office  in  New  York  City.  The  report  not  only  covers 
in  detail  the  standard  agar  plate  method,  but  also  describes 
the  other  methods  of  milk  analysis  now  v/idely  used.  Val. 
uable  suggestions  are  given  for  the  interpretation  of  results. 
A  considerable  bibliography  of  literature  on  the  subject  is 
also  given. 

The  bacteriological  analysis  of  milk  has  become  such  an 
important  phase  of  the  activities  of  municipal  health  bodies 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly,  but  demands  the  at. 
tention  of  a  large  number  of  laboratory  workers  and  able 
bacteriologists,  who  are  adding  stimulus  to  milk  control  and 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  community. 


Will  Discuss  Food  Problems  at  Public  Health 

Convention 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  will  be  the  occasion  of  a  “health  fortnight.” 
From  November  8  to  19  New  York  City  will  be  the  scene 
of  activities  connected  with  this  event,  and  the  publicity 
with  its  slogan,  “health  first,”  will  stimulate  interest 
throughout  the  country. 

The  fortnight  period  is  to  include  three  major  divisions, 
a  health  institute  from  November  8  to  11,  a  health  exposi. 
tion  from  November  11  to  14,  and  the  fiftieth  annual  meet, 
ing  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  from  No. 
vember  14  to  19.  Following  the  health  institute,  at  which 
demonstrations  of  the  most  prominent  methods  in  public 
health  work  will  take  place,  meetings  are  planned  in  which 
speakers  of  world-wide  repute  will  be  heard  and  one  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  food  and  drug  problems. 


Court  Will  Pass  Upon  Wisconsin  Corn  Syrup  Law 

The  Wisconsin  law  requiring  that  corn  sirup  bear  a  sep. 
arate  label,  explaining  that  it  is  made  of  glucose,  will  again 
be  brought  into  court.  Contention  has  been  made  by  the 
attorneys  for  the  corn  sirup  manufacturers  that  the  state 
law  nullifies  the  federal  pure  food  statute.  A  permanent 
injunction  has  held  up  its  application  for  several  years. 
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Tentative  Decision  in  Cider  Vinegar  Controversy  Pending  Court  Ruling 


The  controverted  question  as  to  the  labeling  of  vinegar 
made  from  evaporated  apples  under  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  will  be  litigated  in  the  Federal  courts,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (Pending  the  decision  of  the  courts,  it  was  an- 
nounced  that  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apples  and  la. 
beled  as  “apple  vinegar”  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

It  was  tentatively  suggested  that  the  term  “apple  vinegar” 
might  be  used  to  indicate  a  product  made  from  dried  apple 
stock  but  that  such  product  should  not  be  labeled  “cider 
vinegar”  or  “apple  cider  vinegar.” 

This  controversy  over  the  legal  labeling'  of  vinegar  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  Back  in  February,  1912,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  food  inspection  decision  No. 
140,  defined  vinegar,  cider  vinegar  and  apple  vinegar  as 
the  product  made  from  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  ace¬ 
tous  fermentations  of  the  expressed  juice  of  apples.  This 
decision  further  provided  that  “the  product  made  from 
dried  apple  skins,  cores,  and  chops  by  the  process  of  soaking 
with  subsequent  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentations  of  the 
solution  thus  obtained  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  vinegar 
without  further  designation,  but  must  be  plainly  marked 
to  show  the  material  from  which  it  is  produced.” 

Manufacturers  Contest  Seizures 
Upon  finding  in  the  market  vinegar  made  from  evap¬ 
orated  apples  but  labeled  as  cider  vinegar  the  department 
made  a  number  of  seizures.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
elected  to  contest  these  cases  in  court.  From  one  cause 
or  another  the  termination  of  such  litigation  has  been  de¬ 
layed.  In  the  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  disputed  question  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
date  of  July  14,  1921,  called  a  public  hearing  and  invited 
representatives  of  the  industry,  food  control  officials,  and  all 
interested  parties  to  submit  their  views. 

A  large  number  of  vinegar  manufacturers  attended  the 
September  hearing,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  nomenclature  for  vinegar  made  wholly  or  in 
part  from  dried  apple  products,  as  well  as  the  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  terms  “apple  vinegar”  and  “cider  vinegar.” 

Representative  Group  at  Hearing 
The  hearing  was  attended  by  a  number  of  vinegar  manu. 
facturers.  Letters  were  received  from  many  state  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  food  laws.  The  oral  and 
written  statements  indicated  that  the  tentative  suggestion 
that  the  term  “apple  vinegar”  be  permitted  for  vinegar 
made  from  evaporated  apples  is  not  satisfactory  either  to 
some  of  the  manufacturers  who  make  such  vinegar  or  to 
those  who  make  vinegar  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
apple.  Most  of  the  state  food  officials  also  objected  to  the 
use  of  this  term  for  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apple 
stock.  The  manufacturers  of  vinegar  from  such  material 
claim  that  as  their  vinegar  is  made  wholly  from  apples  and 
apple  products  they  have  a  right  to  use  the  descriptive 
terms  “cider  vinegar”  and  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  Those 
who  manufacture  from  the  fresh  apple  juice  insist  that 
food  inspection  decision  No.  140  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Dried  Apple  Products  Sulphured 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  dried  apple  products  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of  vinegar  are  ordinarily 
sulphured.  Chemists  have  relied  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  determination  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  fin- 
ished  product  to  detect  vinegars  made  from  dried  apple 
materials.  This  has  led  manufacturers,  who  try  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  their  product,  to  remove  the  sulphur  com¬ 


pounds  by  the  use  of  barium  carbonate.  Barium  salts  are 
known  to  be  toxic,  and  vinegar  which  has  been  treated  with 
barium  carbonate  does  contain  a  certain  amount  of  barium 
salts  in  solution. 

It  became  evident  that  whatever  decision  might  be 
reached  the  case  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  ultimately 
by  the  courts.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  there- 
fore  determined  to  have  the  matter  promptly  settled  by  the 
courts.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  court  no  seizures  will 
be  made  of  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apple  stock  and 
labeled  “apple  vinegar,”  as  tentively  suggested  on  July 
14,  1921. 


Inspection  of  Milk  Plants  in  Pennsylvania  Being 

Carried  Out 

The  six  hundred  milk  plants  in  Pennsylvania  operated  on 
the  butterfat  basis,  are  now  being  inspected  by  agents  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the 
work  of  the  testers,  more  than  five  hundred  in  number, 
is  also  being  scrutinized. 

Agents  of  the  Department  have  found  that  in  providing 
standard  tests  and  the  regulation  of  licensed  testers,  for 
all  milk  and  cream  purchased  by  these  plants,  the  act  of 
1919  is  protecting  not  only  the  producer  but  the  milk  plant 
operators  as  well. 

While  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  producers  have 
been  defrauded  at  some  plants  has  been  uncovered,  it  has 
also  been  found  that  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  producer 
was  defrauding  the  milk  plant,  either  by  removing  butter 
fat  from  his  milk  or  by  the  addition  of  water. 

In  all  cases  where  the  department  inspectors  find  slight 
irregularities  and  where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  defraud,  conditions  are  ordered  changed  to 
conform  to  the  law  and  prosecutions  are  not  ordered,  but 
where  there  is  evidence  of  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  law 
with  fraudulent  intent,  the  police  powers  of  the  act  are 
invoked. 


Food  Inspectors  Find  Coffee  Adulterant 

A  mixture  of  fine  coffee  chaff  and  screenings,  which  is 
added  by  certain  coffee  grinders  and  sellers  to  the  lower 
grades  of  coffee  in  portions  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  has 
been  found  by  food  inspectors,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Examination  of  the  mixture  showed  that  it  consisted  of 
finely  ground  particles  of  the  coffee  bean  containing  an 
excessive  amount  of  chaff.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  the 
thin  silver  skins  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  coffee  berry, 
together  with  the  finer  particles  which  result  from  the 
steel-cut  process. 

Coffee  chaff  and  coffee  screenings  are  not  coffee,  say  the 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  mixtures  of 
these  with  coffee  are  adulterated  and  misbranded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  if  labeled,  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale  as  coffee.  Appropriate  action  will  be  taken 
in  all  cases  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law,  say  tfie 
officials. 
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Co-operation  Between  the  Chemist  and  the 

Business  Man 

rp  HE  vital  dependence  of  the  business  man  upon  the 
professional  chemist  in  the  matter  of  discovering  new 
foods  and  in  showing  by  experiments  the  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  old  ones,  though  often  mentioned  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  can  never  be  too  strongly  stressed.  In  the  recent 
investigations  of  Professor  Alfred  F.  Hess,  of  New  York, 
are  seen  but  additional  examples  of  the  indispensable  serv¬ 
ice  performed  by  the  man  in  the  laboratory  to  the  benefit 
of  the  trades. 

After  a  number  of  experiments  Dr.  Hess  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  juice  of  canned  tomatoes  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  vitamines.  These,  it  has  been 
discovered,  contain  all  three  of  the  food  essentials  or  vita- 
mines,  while  in  most  cases  fruit  or  vegetable  juices  contain 
only  one  or  two. 

Dr.  Hess  has  shown  that  this  canned  juice  is  preferable 
to  orange  juice  for  infants,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is 
less  expensive,  and  he  recommends  that  the  average  child 
should  get  about  an  ounce  of  it  a  day. 

It  is  discoveries  of  this  kind  that  increasingly  bring 
laboratory  and  business  office  into  closer  touch,  with  an  end 
to  dedicating  their  combined  efforts  to  the  public  service. 
The  American  Food  Journal  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  its 
own  best  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  not  only  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  best  interests  of  the  professional  and  business 
classes  in  the  entire  food  field,  but  also — and  this  is  more 
important — of  showing  the  way  for  better  and  broader  co¬ 
operation  between  these  groups. 


History  Repeats  Itself 

rp  HE  rise  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices  during  the  World 
War  was  much  the  same  as  during  the  Civil  War  period, 
but  continued  longer  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  more  violent  drop  than  occurred  after  either 
the  War  of  1812  or  the  Civil  War.  Department  Bulletin 
999,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates,  shows  that  in  each  case  the  highest  price 
level  was  reached  after  the  war  closed,  and  in  each  case 
there  was  an  extremely  violent  drop. 

After  each  of  the  previous  wars  the  first  violent  drop 
was  followed  by  recovery  in  part  and  somewhat  stable 
prices  for  a  year  or  more,  followed  by  a  longer  but  less 
violent  drops  and  again  followed  by  a  period  of  somewhat 
stable  prices.  The  post-war  price  situation  in  wholesale 
food  products  was  characterized  by  a  slow  drop  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  downward  movement, 
until  June,  1921,  when  it  had  apparently  completed  its 
downard  course,  at  least  that  part  which  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  violent.  Basing  its  estimates  on  Civil  War 
experience,  and  the  slow  rate  of  recession,  the  bulletin  pre¬ 
dicts  some  price  recovery  in  the  near  future.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  those  that  have  dropped  excessively  will  rise, 
and  that  the  prices  of  most  things  above  the  general  price 
level  will  fall. 


Foodstuffs,  “Capitalism  ”  and  Russia 

JP  OODSTUFFS  are  going  into  Russia  via  regular  com¬ 
mercial  channels  of  distribution.  This  is  plainly  the 
meaning  of  a  recent  announcement  of  several  steamship 
companies  in  New  York  to  the  effect  that  American  firms 
are  already  buying  cargo  space  for  shipments  to  Russia. 
The  Lloyd  Royal  Beige,  one  of  these  firms,  is  organizing  a 
special  branch  of  its  service  between  New  York  and  Reval, 
Russia,  to  be  prepared  for  all  possible  contingencies  and 
announces  that  two  of  the  top-notchers  of  its  fleet  are  at 
the  disposal  of  American  distributors  and  commission  men 
who  have  received  orders  from  Russian  private  dealers. 
The  fact  that  these  orders  are  not  for  relief  food  but  for 
food  shipments  on  the  regular  commercial  basis,  is  espe¬ 
cially  stressed  by  officials.  The  demand,  it  is  said,  involves 
the  shipping  of  many  tons  valued  at  millions  and  includes 
foodstuffs,  grain,  oil,  lard  and  flour. 

Apparently,  the  pressure  of  famine  has  forced  this  latest 
change  upon  the  Bolshevist  authorities.  That  the  barriers 
have  been  broken  down  in  foodstuffs  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant,  because  these  have  been  hitherto  the  very  first  things 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  officialdom  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  in 
the  case  of  no  other  products,  has  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tionalization  been  applied  more  stringently. 

The  fact  that  the  private  dealer  in  foodstuffs  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  allowed  to  exist  in  Russia — even  allowing  for  emer¬ 
gency  conditions — must  surely  be  taken  as  an  important  in¬ 
dication  of  the  economic  trend  in  that  country  and  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  re-establishment  of  regular  commercial  rela¬ 
tionships. 


Some  Signs  of  Revival  in  Export  Food  Trade 

NALYSIS  of  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  month  of 
August,  as  compared  with  those  of  July  of  this  year 
and  August  of  last,  reveal  many  encouraging  symptoms  of 
interest  to  manufacturers  on  the  watch  for  revival  in  ex¬ 
ports.  Foodstuffs  figures,  perhaps  more  conspicuously  than 
any  others,  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

The  chief  increases  are  of  course  to  be  observed  in  the 
foodstuffs  exported  in  raw  condition.  The  August  figures 
are  $105,871,000,  compared  with  $58,000,000  for  July  and 
$104,332,000  for  August  a  year  ago.  The  100  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  undoubtedly  represents  the  enhanced  shipments  of 
grain  abroad  and  was  entirely  anticipated.  What  is  more 
noteworthy  to  American  food  manufacturers,  however,  are 
the  rises  to  be  seen  in  the  manufactured  foodstuffs  which 
have  left  the  country — the  amounts  of  $49,951,000  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1920,  and  $57,928,000  in  July,  1921,  rising  to  the 
figure  of  $66,607,000,  during  the  month  of  August.  A 
noteworthy  increase  in  the  amount  of  imported  foodstuffs 
occurred,  developing  from  sixteen  millions  in  July  to  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  August.  The  August  figures  for  last  year, 
however,  went  over  the  160  million  level.  Comparison  with 
last  year’s  figures  are  of  doubtful  merit  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  decline  of  prices.  There  is  no  question  that 
with  respect  to  exports  we  are  far  below  last  year’s  levels. 
Increases  in  the  export  of  food  products,  as  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  for  August,  however, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  food  industries  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  are  as  good  an  indication  as  any  of  an  all-round 
revival  in  trade  that  awaits  us. 
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Features  oi  Federal  Packer  Control  Bill 


Legitimate  Business  Interests  as  Well  as  Public  Welfare  Will  be 

Safeguarded,  Says  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Washington  Bureau, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

622  Albee  Building. 

HE  signing  on  August  19  of  the  packer  control  bill 
brought  to  an  end  a  campaign  undertaken  over  a  long 
period  of  years  for  Federal  control  of  this  great 
industry.  Some  7  0  stockyards  in  almost  as  many  cities 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  this  law,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  division  in  the 
department  was  found  necessary  for  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  Chester  Morrill,  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  markets  and  crop  estimates,  being  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Safeguarding  Legitimate  Interests 

“My  whole  effort  will  be  administer  this  law  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way  and  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  industry  and  safeguarding  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  everyone  connected  with  it,”  said  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  “There  will  be  no  arbitrary  or  offensive  exercise  of 
power.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  the  free  opera¬ 
tion  of  legitimate  business  nor  imposition  of  burdensome 
and  unnecessary  rules  and  regulations.  Discretionary  powers 
will  be  used  fairly  and  with  due  regard  to  all  concerned. 
I  assume  to  start  with,  that  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
everyone  to  observe  the  law  and  refrain  from  piacticeo 
which  may  be  forbidden.” 

The  bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  packing  industry, 
covers  the  buying  of  live  stock  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  for  slaughter,  manufacture  of  edible  products  of 
such  live  stock  for  sale  or  shipment  in  interstate  or  ioi- 
eign  commerce,  or  manufacture  of  inedible  products  from 
live  stock,  and  marketing  of  both  edible  and  inedible  prod¬ 
ucts  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  dairy  products,  poultry,  poul¬ 
try  products  and  eggs,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  latter 
unless  the  handling  of  such  dairy  and  poutry  products  is 
associated  with  the  business  of  buying  and  slaughtering 
livestock.  The  bill  covers  not  only  the  actual  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce,  but  also  any  transaction  having  in 
prospect  the  ultimate  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

Packers  are  prohibited  from  any  unfair,  unjustly  dis¬ 


criminatory  or  deceptive  practice  or  device;  or  from  mak¬ 
ing  or  giving  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  person  or  locality;  or  from  apportioning  the 
supply  of  any  article  between  them,  where  the  tendency  or 
effect  of  such  apportionment  would  restrain  commerce  or 
create  a  monopoly;  or  from  dealing  with  any  person  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  manipulating  or  con¬ 
trolling  prices  or  of  creating  a  monopoly  or  of  restraining 
commerce;  or  from  engaging  in  any  course  of  business  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  manipulating  or  control- 
ing  prices  or  of  creating  a  monopoly  in  buying,  selling  or 
dealing  in  any  article,  or  restraining  commerce;  or  from 
apportioning  territory  or  purchases  or  sales  or  conspiring, 
combining,  agreeing  or  arranging  to  manipulate  or  control 
prices  or  from  aiding  or  abetting  the  doing  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  acts.  Apparently,  the  prohibition  against  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  territory,  purchases  or  sales  is  absolute 
whether  or  not  it  might  create  or  have  a  tendency  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  restrain  commerce. 

Powers  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
The  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  order  the  packer  to  discontinue  any  of  the  acts  forbidden 
if,  after  hearing,  he  shall  find  the  packer  is  guilty  of  such 
acts.  Testimony  taken  at  the  hearings  must  be  taken  down 
and  filed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  packer 
may  within  30  days  petition  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  circuit  in  which  the  packer  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  to  set  aside  or  modify  the  Secretary’s  order.  If 
he  does  file  such  petition,  the  Secretary  must  file  in  the 
court  a  full  transcript  of  the  record.  The  court  then  may 
on  application  of  the  Secretary,  issue  a  temporary  injunction 
lestraining  the  packer  from  violating  the  order  until  the 
case  is  determined.  The  court  may  order  additional  testi¬ 
mony  taken  by  the  Secretary  if  that  is  necessary,  and  may 
affirm,  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  If  the  court  affirms 
the  order,  its  decree  operates  as  an  injunction  against  the 
packer.  Either  the  packer  or  the  department  may  carry 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Packers  Safeguarded  Against  Criminal  Prosecution 
The  bill  safeguards  the  packer  against  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  until  he  has  been  cited  to  a  hearing,  has  been  given 
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an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  has  been  found  to  be  guilty, 
and  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue  the  illegal  act,  and 
he  may  then  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  other  words,  the  of¬ 
fense  for  which  the  packer  may  be  criminally  punished  is 
that  of  failing  to  comply  with  the  Secretary’s  order  after 
he  has  exhausted  his  rights  of  appeal  and  has  been  denied 
relief. 

Publicity  for  Accounts  and  Records 

Packers  are  required  to  keep  such  accounts,  records  and 
actions  in  their  business,  including  the  ownership  of  such 
memoranda  as  will  fully  and  correctly  disclose  all  trans- 
business  by  stockholders  or  otherwise.  If  it  is  found  that 
these  accounts  do  not  fully  and  correctly  disclose  such 
transactions,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which  they  may  be  kept. 
Failure  to  keep  such  accounts  as  prescribed  subjects  the 
packer  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  powers  of  investigation  of  the  organization,  busi¬ 
ness,  conduct,  practices  and  management  conferred  upon 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  conferred  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  packers,  and  all  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  the  act  upon  any 
corporation  being  investigated  by  the  Commission  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  packer  who  may  be  under  investigation  ny 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hereafter,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  except  with  respect  to  any  complaint  which 
may  have  been  filed  by  it  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
will  exercise  none  of  these  investigational  powers  unless 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary. 

Status  of  Other  Laws  or  Investigations 

Nothing  in  the  bill  is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  or  with 
any  investigation  pending  at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  ef¬ 
fective,  or  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  it  may  have  under  existing 
laws. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  vested  with  the  power  to 
make  such  rules,  regulations  and  orders  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  law  also  covers  stockyards  and  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  the  former  being  defined  as  any  place,  establish¬ 
ment,  or  facility  commonly  known  as  stockyards,  conducted 
or  operated  for  compensation  or  profit  as  a  public  market, 
while  the  latter  is  defined  as  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  or  selling  live  stock  at  a  stockyard  on  a 
commission  basis  and  a  person  furnishing  such  yard  privi¬ 
leges.  Stockyards  of  less  than  20,000  square  feet,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  runs,  alleys  and  passageways,  are  excluded  from 
the  law. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  give  public 
notice  of  the  bringing  of  stockyards  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  Commission  merchants,  persons  furnishing 
stockyard  services,  and  dealers  at  yards  coming  within  the 
act  must  register  with  the  department  their  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  character  of  business,  and  must  establish,  ob¬ 
serve  and  enforce  just,  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
rates,  and  file  with  the  Secretary  and  print  and  keep  open 
to  public  inspection  schedules  of  their  rates  and  charges 
and  any  rule  or  regulation  which  in  any  manner  may 
affect  or  determine  any  part  of  the  aggregate  of  such  rates 
or  charges. 

Schedules  Fix  Rate 

They  are  forbidden  to  charge,  demand  or  collect  a  greater 
or  less  rate  or  charge  than  is  specified  in  the  schedules  filed 
and  in  effect  at  the  time  the  services  are  rendered,  and  must 
not  extend  to  any  person  any  services  except  those  specified 
in  the  schedules.  Co-operative  associations  of  producers 
however,  may  return  to  their  members  on  a  patronage  basis, 
their  excess  earnings  on  their  live-stock  transactions.  No 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  rates  or  charges  except  upon 
notice  to  the  department  and  to  the  public,  and  then  only 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  department  after  hearing. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  and  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  subject  the 
offender  to  civil  and  criminal  penalties  and,  in  addition,  are 
subject  to  a  proceeding  for  damages  by  the  person  injured 
thereby.  Dealers  who  violate  any  of  the  requirements  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  are  subject  to  similar  proceedings  for 
damages.  Such  proceedings  are  enforced  either  by  com. 
plaint  to  the  Secretary  or  by  suit  in  any  district  court,  and 
any  award  made  by  the  Secretary  in  such  proceedings  is 
made  the  basis  of  a  suit  in  court. 

Secretary  May  Establish  Rates  in  Certain  Cases 

If,  after  hearing  or  independently,  the  Secretary  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  rate,  charge,  regulation  or  practice  of  a 
stockyard  owner,  commission  merchant,  or  person  furnish, 
ing  stockyard  services  is  or  will  be  unjust,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory,  he  may  determine  and  prescribe  just 
and  reasonable  rates  or  charges  and  make  appropriate  or. 
ders  to  enforce  them. 

Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon 
complaint  of  any  person,  including  a  stockyard  owner,  live 
stock  commission  merchant,  or  person  furnishing  stock, 
yard  services,  after  hearing  finds  that  any  rate,  charge,  reg¬ 
ulation  or  practice  causes  any  undue  or  unreasonable  ad¬ 
vantage,  prejudice  or  preference  between  commerce  wholly 
within  the  state  and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
causes  any  undue,  unjust  or  unreasonable  discrimination 
against  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  he  is  required  to 
prescribe  the  rate,  charge,  regulation  or  practice  thereafter 
to  be  observed,  to  the  end  that  such  advantage,  preference 
or  discrimination  be  removed,  any  law,  decision  or  order 
of  any  State  or  State  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Stockyard  owners,  live  stock  commission  merchants  and 
ethers  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  unfair,  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  deceptive  practice  or  device  in  connection 
with  the  receiving,  marketing,  buying  or  selling  on  a  com- 
mission  basis  or  otherwise,  feeding,  watering,  holding,  de. 
livering,  shipping,  weighing  or  handling  live  stock,  and 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  after  hearing,  to  order  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  any  such  practice  or  device. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties  in  Addition  to  Damages 

Persons  who  knowingly  fail  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  subject  to  suit  by  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  $500  for  each  offense,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  orders  is  also  to  be  enforced  by  injunction  or 
other  mandatory  process  of  a  court  of  equity.  The  orders 
of  the  Secretary  are  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Stockyard  owners,  commission  merchants  and1  others 
are  also  required  to  keep  such  accounts  as  will  disclose  all 
of  their  transactions,  including  the  ownership  of  such  busi. 
ness.  If  such  accounts  do  not  fully  disclose  such  transac¬ 
tions,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  they  will  be  kept. 

The  powers  of  investigation  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  stockyards  own- 
ers,  commission  merchants  and  others  mentioned  are  con. 
ferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hereafter  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  exercise  none  of  these  in- 
vestigational  powers  except  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Similar  to  Rail  Control 

This  is  the  act  which  gives  the  government  the  same 
control  over  the  meat  industry  as  is  exercised  over  the  rail, 
roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  opera, 
tions  of  the  packers  and  others  affected  by  the  law,  but 
the  present  administration  will  attempt  to  enforce  the  pro. 
visions  of  the  measure  through  co-operation  with  the  in. 
dustry  rather  than  by  arbitrary  methods. 


Prohibition  Don’ts  For  Manufacturers 


What  to  Do  and  Wliat  Not  to  Do  Within  Limits  of  National  Dry  Act 


There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  fruit 
juices  at  home  and  the  role  of  the  manufacturer  of  equipment  and  material  in  tliis 
connection.  For  the  information  of  the  public  on  this  subject,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  prepared  by  the  Prohibition  Unit. 


A.  B.  C.  OF  VOLSTEAD 

1.  There  is  absolutely  no  legislative  provision  any¬ 
where  for  manufacturing  either  intoxicating  wine,  ce¬ 
real  beverages,  so-called  home  brew,  or  distilled  spirits 
in  the  house  or  elsewhere  for  beverage  purposes. 

2.  Commercial  mills  may  press  from  home  grown 
fruit  non-intoxicating  juices  for  private  owners,  pro¬ 
vided  the  juice  is  removed  to  the  heme  of  the  owner 
before  it  contains  as  much  as  one-hall  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  for  manufacturers  to  furnish  malt 
extract  with  hops  and  clarifier  for  the  manufacture  of 
cereal  beverages  or  malt  liquor,  except  to  persons 
holding  permits  under  the  National  Prohibition  Act, 
namely,  dealcoholizing  plants,  industrial  alcohol 
plants,  and  vinegar  factories. 

5.  There  are  no  property  rights  in  material  or  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  connection  with  the  unlawful  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor  in  the  home  or  elsewhere. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Non.intoxicating  fruit  juice  can  be  made  in  the  home.  In¬ 
toxicating  wine,  home  brew,  and  distilled  spirits  may  not 
be  made. 

Two  hundred  gallons  of  non-intoxicating  fruit  juice  may 
be  manufactured  tax  free  by  head  of  family  by  registering 
with  the  Collector  Internal  Revenue. 

This  tax  exemption  provision  has  been  the  source  of 
confusion.  The  effect  of  this  is  not  to  allow  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  200  gallons  of  intoxicating  wine  free  from  restric- 
tions  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  but  merely  to  allow 
the  manufacture  of  200  gallons  of  non-intoxicating  fruit 
juices  free  of  tax. 

Section  1  of  title  II  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  in 
effect  defines  the  term  intoxicating  liquors  as  meaning  all 
alcohol,  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and 
wine  regardless  of  alcoholic  content,  and  other  liquors  fit 
for  beverage  purposes,  containing  one-half  of  one  percentum 
or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume.  Section  3  of  said  title  pro¬ 
vides  that:  “No  person  shall  on  or  after  the  date  when  the 
eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  goes  into  effect  (January  17,  1920).  manufacture, 
sell,  barter,  transport,  import,  export,  deliver,  furnish  or 
possess  any  intoxicating  liquor  except  as  authorized  in  this 
act,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liberally  con¬ 
strued  to  the  end  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a 
beverage  may  be  prevented.”  The  same  section  provides 
in  part  that:  “Liquor  for  non-beverage  purposes  and  wine 
for  sacramental  purposes  may  be  manufactured,  purchased, 
sold,  bartered,  transported,  imported,  exported,  delivered 
and  possessed,  but  only  as  herein  provided,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may,  upon  application,  issue  permits  therefor. 
*  *  *”  Section  29  of  said  title,  imposing  penalties  for 

violations  of  the  act  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  penalties  provided  in  this  act  against  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquor  without  a  permit  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
for  manufacturing  non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices 
exclusively  for  use  in  his  home,  but  such  cider  and  fruit 
juices  shall  not  be  sold  or  delivered  except  to  persons  having 
permits  to  manufacture  vinegar.” 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  on  June  3, 
1920,  prohibition  mimeograph  No.  84  was  issued  authoriz. 
ing  persons  to  manufacture  non.intoxicating  cider  and 
other  fruit  juices  exclusively  for  use  in  the  home  without 
permit,  providing  that  such  non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit 
juices  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  but  must  be  intoxicating 
in  fact  to  be  in  violation  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

Mill  Pressing  for  Private  Owners 
Such  non-intoxicating  fruit  juices  may  be  made  at  home 
from  home  grown  fruit,  or  from  fruit  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  or  one  may  take  fruit  belonging  to  him  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  mill  to  have  the  juice  expressed  therefrom,  pro¬ 
vided  the  juice  is  removed  to  the  home  of  the  owner  before 
it  contains  as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volume.  The  possessor  of  fruit  juices  in  the  home  such 
as  cider  thus  made  is  at  liberty  to  convert  same  into  vinegar 
for  home  use  or  to  sell  same  to  permittees  for  conversion 
into  vinegar. 

Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  fruit  juices,  other  than 
apple  cider,  containing  one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
alcohol  by  volume  are  taxed  as  wine.  The  same  act  exempts 
from  tax  2  00  gallons  of  wine  per  annum  manufactured  by 
the  head  of  a  family  provided  he  registers  with  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Treasury  Decision  27  65,  but  no  exemption 
from  tax  is  allowed  unless  the  producer  is  so  registered  with 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  a  permit  is  not  is¬ 
sued  by  this  office,  or  any  officer  of  the  government,  for 
the  purpose,  none  being  required. 

Tax  Exemption  Causes  Confusion 
It  is  apparently  this  tax-exempting  provision  which  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen. 
It  has  seemingly  been  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  pro. 
vision  is  to  allow  the  production  of  200  gallons  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  wine  for  use  in  the  home  free  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  The  provision 
has  no  such  effect.  It  relates  to  taxation  solely  and  does 
not  affect  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  National  Prohi¬ 
bition  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act  the  200 
gallons  of  fruit  juice  which  may  be  produced  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  tax  must,  like  any  further  quantity  produced  for 
home  use  without  a  permit,  be  non-intoxicating.  There  is 
no  legislative  provision  anywhere  for  manufacturing  either 
intoxicating  wine,  cereal  beverages,  so-called  home-brew,  or 
distilled  spirits  in  the  home  or  elsewhere  for  beverage  pur. 
poses. 

Furnishing  of  Material  Prohibited 
Concerning  the  activities  of  persons  supplying  material 
and  equipment  for  the  production  of  liquor  in  the  home, 
xeference  is  made  to  section  18  of  title  TI  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise,  manufacture,  sell  or 
possess  for  sale  any  utensil,  contrivance,  machine,  prepara- 
tion,  compound,  tablet,  substance,  formula  direction,  or 
recipe  advertised,  designed,  or  intended  for  use  in  the  un- 
lawful  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor.” 

Under  this  section  it  is  illegal  to  furnish  stills,  parts  of 
stills,  worms  or  coils,  malt  extracts  or  syrups,  unfermented 
fruit  juices,  such  as  grape  must  or  any  fermentable  ma- 
terial,  recipes  or  formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
for  use  in  the  home  or  elsewhere  for  beverage  purposes. 
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It  is  a  violation  of  this  section  to  manufacture,  sell,  or 
possess  for  sale,  except  to  a  person  holding  a  permit  under 
the  National  Prohibition  Act,  malt  extract,  with  hops  and 
clarifier  for  the  manufacture  of  cereal  beverages  or  malt 
liquor.  The  only  persons  issued  permits  by  this  office  for 
the  manufacture  of  cereal  beverages  are  proprietors  of  de- 
alcoholizing  plants,  industrial  alcohol  plants  and  vinegar 
factories  using  the  vaporizing  process,  all  of  whom  may 
manufacture,  commercially  only,  cereal  beverages  contain¬ 
ing  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

Absolutely  No  Home  Brew 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  it  is  legal  to  manu¬ 
facture  without  a  permit,  in  the  home  or  elsewhere,  beer, 
ale  and  porter,  containing  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume.  Manufacturers  of  malt  extracts  and 
similar  material  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  this  sup¬ 
posed  condition  of  the  law  to  sell  such  extracts  or  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  manufacture  by  persons  in  the  home  of  beer, 
ale,  or  porter,  ostensibly  to  contain  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  but  actually  to  contain 
a  high  alcoholic  content.  Such  persons  seek  to  hide  their 
fraudulent  objects  by  putting  the  recipe  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquor  containing  high  alcoholic  content  in  the 
shape  of  a  warning  not  to  follow  a  certain  course  because 
such  course  will  produce  a  high  alcoholic  content,  without 
of  course  deceiving  any  one  as  to  the  real  intent. 

Such  persons  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mistaken  as  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  law  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  permit  of  the  manufacture  without  a  permit  of  beer, 
ale  and  porter,  even  though  the  alcoholic  content  be  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  by  volume.  Section  1  of  title 
II  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  provides:  “When  used 
in  title  II  and  title  III  of  this  act  (1)  the  word  ‘liquor’  or 
the  phrase  ‘intoxicating  liquor’  shall  be  construed  to  include 
brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  wine,  and 
in  addition  thereto  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  liquids,,  and  compounds,  whether  medicated, 
proprietary,  patented,  or  not,  and  by  whatever  name  called. 


containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume 
which  are  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes.”  It  is  common 
to  read  the  language  “containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume”  as  relating  to  and  qualifying 
the  preceding  language  “alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin, 
beer,  ale,  porter  and  wine.”  However,  under  the  correct 
reading  of  the  statute,  the  language  “containing  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume”  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  language  “alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin. 
beer,  ale,  porter  and  wine,”  but  relates  to  and  qualifies 
only  the  succeeding  language  “and  in  addition  thereto  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquor,  liquids,  and 
compounds  whether  medicated,  proprietary,  patented,  or 
not  and  by  whatever  name  called,  containing  one. half  of 
one  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume,  which  are 
fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes.” 

Property  Rights  Forfeited 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  all  alcohol,  brandy,  whis¬ 
key,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  wine  are  intoxicating 
liquors,  regardless  of  alcoholic  content,  and  it  is  illegal  to 
manufacture  them  without  a  permit.  The  liquors  known 
by  the  general  description  of  “home-brew”  are  either  beer, 
ale  or  porter.  Therefore,  it  is  illegal  to  sell  material  where- 
by  so-called  home-brew  may  be  made  in  the  home,  even 
though  the  alcoholic  content  of  the  beverages  is  intended 
to  be  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  volume. 

No  property  rights  exist  in  the  materials,  malt  extract, 
grape  must,  stills,  etc.,  intended  for  use,  or  for  sale  for 
use,  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in  the  home  or  elsewhere, 
in  violation  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  or  in  the  liquor 
made  therefrom,  and  the  same  may  be  seized  and  forfeited 
under  section  25  of  title  II  of  the  act. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  this  office  has  not 
issued  permits  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  home-brew, 
distilled  spirits,  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquors  for  bever¬ 
age  use  in  the  home  or  elsewhere  and  under  the  law  cannot 
issue  such  permits. 


Western  Fruit  Growers  Request  Modification  of  Packers'  Consent  Degree 


Alleging  that  great  losses  will  be  suffered  through  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  packers’  consent  decree,  which 
restricts  the  business  activities  of  the  big  packers  solely  to 
the  mea.t  industry,  the  California  fruit  growers  have  entered 
a  protest  against  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  California  growers  ask  for  a  modification  of  the 
decree  so  as  to  permit  the  packers  to  handle  fruits  on 
their  refrigerator  lines.  The  various  grocers’  associations 
have  entered  the  case,  but  in  opposition  to  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  decree.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
organizations  will  be  allowed  to  interplead 

All  parties  interested  in  the  petition  of  the  Western  fruit 
growers  for  modification  of  the  packers’  consent  decree, 
which  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  submit  their  ar¬ 
guments  for  and  against  the  proposed  modification.  The 
hearing  will  be  before  a  committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce  and  Ag¬ 
riculture,  those  of  the  last  two  departments  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  they  may  believe  will  be  helpful. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  will  not  permit  the  wholesale  grocers  to  in¬ 
terplead  and  become  parties  to  the  decree,  but  representa-, 
fives  of  the  various  grocers’  organizations  have  announced 
.that  they  will  make  an  effort  to  convince  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  their  interests  are  considerably  affected  by 
the  matter. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  hearing  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  has  tentatively  been  set  for  the  latter  part 


of  this  month  or  early  in  November.  Following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  hearings,  which  are  expected  to  take  two 
to  three  weeks,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  prepare  an 
official  recommendation  to  the  court  for  disposition  of  the 
fruit  growers’  request. 

The  position  of  the  Government,  as  opposed  to  the  request 
cf  the  grocers  to  intervene,  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
only  the  Government  should  prosecute  a  case  begun  by  it 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  To  permit  private  interests  to  join 
in  the  suit  in  aiding  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  declared  to  be  improper. 

“If  this  intervention  is  permitted,”  the  department  de¬ 
clared  in  urging  the  court  to  reject  the  application  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers,  “many  other  interests  could  easily  con¬ 
ceive  and  imagine  as  great  an  interest  in  this  suit  and  its 
final  outcome.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  producer* 
as  well  as  the  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  those  op¬ 
erating  the  stock  yards,  the  live  stock  commission  men, 
producers  of  live  stock,  live  stock  growers’  association, 
farmers’  organization,  wholesale  grocers  and  other  interests. 

“The  decree  in  this  case,”  it  was  said,  “is  rendered  upon 
consent  and  private  interests  cannot  be  permitted  to  inter¬ 
vene  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  such  consent 
and  to  do  away  writh  the  necessity  of  proof  by  them  upon 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill. 

“The  intervention  here  requested  is  not  authorized  by 
law,  but  is  absolutely  contrary  to  law^;  that  to  permit  it 
would  cause  an  anomalous  situation  in  this  case  and  would 
render  its  final  completion  almost  impossible,  if  it  wrould 
not  be  fatal  to  the  decree  itself;  that  ii  would  create  a 
precedent  contrary  to  law  and  very  detrimental  to  the 
inforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws.” 


The  Present  Status  of  Nutrition 

The  Water  Soluble  Vitamine  B— What  it  is,  Where  it  is  Found,  and 

How  it  Acts 

By  \  ictor  K.  LaMer,  Pli.D.,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University* 


THE  term  vitamine  B  arose  in  the  following  manner: 
Eijkman,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  number  of  this 
series  of  articles,  demonstrated  in  1897  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  fowls  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  polished  rice  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  disease  ( polyneuritis  gallinarum ) 
which  resembled  beriberi  (polyneuritis)  very  closely,  and 
further  that  this  disorder  could  be  cured  by  the  simple  ad¬ 
dition  of  rice  polishings  to  the  diet.  These  results  were 
extended  by  the  American  workers  Fraser  and  Stanton, 
and  Chamberlain  and  Vedder  to  human  beriberi,  and  they 
led  to  the  discovery  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  rice  polish¬ 
ings  was  highly  curative.  Building  upon  this  experience 
Funk  announced  in  1911  that  he  was  able  to  purify  this 
material  to  a  point  where  the  crystalline  product  obtained 
possessed  a  potency  such  that  as  little  as  2-15  000  of  an 
ounce  sufficed  to  cure  a  pigeon  suffering  from  polyneuritis 
within  a  half  hour  following  its  injection. 

At  that  time  Funk  considered  his  material  chemically 
pure  and  named  it  “vitamine.”  While  Funk  has  not  always 
been  able  to  repeat  his  purification  with  such  singular 
success  as  he  did  in  1911,  nevertheless  he  has  been  able  to 
procure  substances  of  marked  activity.  Somewhat  later 
Prof.  McCollum,  then  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
demonstrated  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  vitamines; 
namely,  a  type  soluble  in  fat  solvents,  discussed  previously 
as  vitamine  A,  and  a  second  type  soluble  in  water  which 
be  proposes  to  call  water  soluble  B. 

Detecting  Polyneuritis 

If  we  accept  the  view  advanced  by  McCollum  that  Funk’s 
antineuritic  vitamine  and  his  water  soluble  B  are  identical, 
then  two  methods  exist  for  detecting  this  material.  The 
first  method  consists  in  feeding  a  pigeon  a  diet  of  polished 
rice  until  the  nervous  disorders  typical  of  polyneuritis,  such 
as  unsteadiness  of  gait,  twitching  of  muscles,  twisting  of 
the  neck,  and  finally  paralysis  leading  to  death,  appear. 
If  the  addition  of  any  foodstuffs  will  prevent  or  cure  this 
disorder  it  is  considered  that  the  foodstuff  contains  vitamine 
B. 

The  second  method  is  similar  to  the  first  except  that  rats 
are  used,  and  the  maintenance  or  recovery  of  normal 
growth  is  made  the  principal  criterion  for  the  presence  of 
the  .vitamine.  In  the  latter  case  the  basal  diet  for  rats  con¬ 
sists  of  purified  protein  (casein  or  meatscraps),  butter  fat 
to  furnish  vitamine  A,  starch,  and  a  salt  mixture.  On  such 
a  diet  rats  grow  well  for  one  or  two  weeks  after  which  a 
very  rapid  decline  sets  in.  The  addition  of  as  little  as  0.2 
gram  of  dried  yeast  per  day  or  about  1  gram  of  a  leafy 
vegetable  results  in  an  immediate  stimulation  of  growth 
approximating  that  of  the  normal  animal. 

A  third  method,  involving  the  measurement  of  the  ac¬ 
celeration  in  rate  of  growth  of  yeast  cells  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  because  of  the  rapidity  and  economical  manner  with 
which  it  may  be  conducted  (Williams,  R.  .1.,  .1.  Biol.  Chem. 
38:  465,  1919;  Eddy  and  Stevenson,  ibid.  43:  295,  1920; 
Funk  and  Dubin,  ibid.  44:  487,  1920).  While  this  method 
has  been  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  some  of  its  adher. 
ents  to  be  equal  to  either  of  the  classical  feeding  methods 
where  rats  or  pigeons  are  used,  it  has  been  seriously  ques- 


*The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Sherman  for  placing  at  his  disposal  an  advance  copy  of  the 
latter’s  article  on  vitamines  which  is  to  appear  in  the  October 
number  of  “Physiological  Reviews.’’ 


ticn  by  a  number  of  workers  (Emmett  and  Stockholm, 
ibid.  43:  287,  1920;  Souza  and  McCollum,  ibid.  44:  113, 
1920;  Fulmer,  Nelson  and  Sherwood,  .T.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 
43:  186,  189,  1921)  whether  the  accelerated  yeast  growth 
is  due  to  a  vitamine  addition  or  to  improvement  in  the 
imperfections  of  the  culture  medium  which  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  advocates  of  the  yeast  method.  These  de¬ 
ficiencies  may  be  organic  or  inorganic  or  both.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  reserve  judgment  on  the  yeast  method  until  it  has 
been  shown  that  yeasts  cells  need  vitamine  B  in  as  con¬ 
clusive  a  manner  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  for 
pigeons  and  rats  (Eddy,  Heft,  Stevenson  and  Johnson,  J. 
Biol.  Chem.  47:  249,  1921).  For  that  reason  the  details 
of  the  proposed  methods  will  not  be  given  here.  McCol¬ 
lum  was  led  to  the  view  that  the  antineuritic  vitamine  and 
his  water  soluble  vitamine  B  are  identical  since  water  extract 
of  plant  tissues,  yeast  cells  and  some  glandular  organs  yield 
positive  tests  both  by  the  rat  and  the  pigeon  method  (Mc¬ 
Collum  and  Kennedy,  ibid.  24:  491,  1916). 

The  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  antineuritic  vita¬ 
mine  and  the  water  soluble  growth  promoting  vitamine  may 
not  be  identical  has  been  presented  by  Emmett  and  Luros 
(Emmett  and  Luros,  ibid  43:  265,  1920).  They  state  that 
the  antineuritic  substance  in  unmilled  rice,  when  tested  by 
the  pigeon  method,  is  stable  to  heat  at  120  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade  and  15  pounds  pressure  for  one  hour.  It  is  partially 
altered  by  heating  in  the  air  oven  at  120  degrees  Centigrade 
for  2  hours,  and  totally  destroyed  at  120  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade  and  15  pounds  pressure  in  2  and  6  hours.  The  vita- 
mine  extracts  are  destroyed  more  easily.  The  water  so^ble 
B  vitamine  in  unmilled  rice,  i.  e.,  the  material  which  i^ 
detected  by  rat  feeding,  appears  to  be  stable  to  heat  at 
these  same  temperatures.  Whether  this  vitamine  was 
slightly  destroyed  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained  due 
to  lack  of  quanttatve  methods. 

Throughout  this  article  1  shall  follow  the  usual  custom 
of  denoting  either  the  antineuritic  vitamine  or  the  water 
soluble  growth  promoting  accessory  by  the  term  vitamine 
B,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  the  consequent  assump¬ 
tion  of  identity  has  not  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  prominent  workers. 

Occurrence  of  Vitamine  B  in  Foods 

Vitamine  B  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  leafy  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  the  root  and 
fruit  portions.  The  bran  coating  of  grains,  milk,  and  those 
glandular  organs  like  the  liver  and  pancreas  where  an  ac¬ 
tive  metabolism  is  going  on  also  contain  it. 

The  foods  which  are  conspicuous  because  of  absence  of 
vitamine  B  are  the  highly  purified  or  refined  products  such 
as  patent  flour,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  sugars  and  muscle 
tissue. 

Osborne  and  Mendel  (Osborne  and  Mendel,  ibid.  41: 

4  51,  19  20,  and  earlier  articles)  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
rat  feeding  experiments  find  that  yeast  is  the  richest  known 
source  and  that  of  the  following  products  tomato  was  next, 
i.  e.,  gram  daily  doses  of  tomato  promoted  good  growth.. 
Spinach,  cabbage,  turnip  and  carrot  were  not  widely  un 
like  in  their  comparative  potency  and  were  roughly  equi¬ 
valent  to  half  the  same  quantity  of  tomato  or  one  quarter 
that  of  yeast.  Beets  were  not  as  good.  The  potato  was 
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as  rich  as  some  of  the  other  roots  but  similar  quantities 
of  the  leguminous  hays,  alfalfa  and  clover  or  tomato  pro. 
moted  more  rapid  growth. 

Of  the  fruits,  it  is  known  that  oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit  contain  vitamine  B.  Their  potency,  according 
to  Osborne  and  Mendel  Suguira  and  Benedict,  ibid.  40: 
449,  1919),  is  quite  simliar  in  this  respect  to  equal  vol¬ 
umes  of  cows  milk,  and  the  efficiency  of  these  fruit  juices 
is  not  lost  by  suitable  methods  of  dessication. 

Where  To  Find  Vitamine  B 

A  sample  of  a  well  known  grape  juice  preparation  tested 
less  than  equal  volumes  of  the  fruit  juices  just  mentioned. 
Apples  and  pears  furnish  some  vitamine  B,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  required  to  supply  the  diet  in  this  respect  is  so  large 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  rich  in  this  factor.  Prunes 
were  somewhat  richer.  Suguira  and  Benedict’s  data  (Su¬ 
guira  and  Benedict,  ibid.  40:  449,  1919)  for  bananas  show 
that  this  fruit  is  a  relatively  poor  source. 

Nuts  like  the  English  walnut,  almond,  filbert,  hickory, 
pine  nut,  chestnut  or  pecan  are  sources  of  abundant  quan¬ 
tities  of  vitamine  B  according  to  Cajori  (Cajori,  ibid.  43: 
583,  1920).  The  peanut  is  likewise  a  member  of  this  class. 

The  exact  status  of  milk  has  been  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  invesigation,  and  while  the  later  work  has  shown 
that  milk  is  not  the  rich  source  that  Hopkins’  early  experi¬ 
ments  indicated,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  better  sources 
of  vitamine  B.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cow  does 
not  manufacture  vitamines  but  only  concentrates  them  for 
human  use  from  less  palatable  and  more  bulky  sources. 
For  this  reason  it  can  be  expected  that  the  vitamine  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  will  be  influenced  by  the  quality  and  type 
of  food  fed. 

Solubility  and  B  Vitamine 

In  its  physico-chemical  characteristics,  vitamine  B  is 
primarily  water  soluble,  but  this  is  not  its  exclusive  solu¬ 
bility,  for  it  is  very  readily  extracted  by  7  0  per  cent  alco- 
hoi  (Unpublished  experiments  performed  in  Prof.  Sher- 
man’s  laboratory).  It  is  even  soluble  to  some  extent  in 
oil.  Alkalis  seem  to  render  it  less  stable  to  heat  treatment, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  biscuits 
baked  with  soda  is  not  as  nutritious  as  when  the  flour  is  used 
to  make  raised  bread.  Some  authors  consider  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  soda  biscuits  to  be  an  important  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  in  the  incidence  of  pellagra  in  certain  sections 
of  the  south. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  process  of  canning 
and  dehydration  were  without  effect  upon  the  vitamine  B 
content  of  foods.  It  has  since  been  shown  by  the  use  of 
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more  exact  methods  that  while  the  B  type  is  very  stable 
when  compared  with  the  C  type,  yet  a  certain  amount  of 
loss  does  occur  upon  heating. 

Chick  and  Hume’s  (Chick  and  Hume,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
London  B,  90:  60,  1917)  experiments  show  that  when 
wheat  germ  is  heated  two  hours  at  the  boiling  point  of 
water  (100  degrees  Centigrade)  the  loss  of  vitamine  is 
not  appreciable,  but  that  as  much  as  one  half  appears  to 
be  lost  after  forty  minutes  heating  at  113  degrees  Cento- 
grade,  and  still  more  at  higher  temperatures  (118-124  de. 
grees  Centigrade).  Ordinary  cooking  then  should  be  with¬ 
out  effect,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  pressure  ster. 
ilizations  at  high  temperatures.  Less  definite  information 
is  available  regarding  dehydration,  but  the  excellent  nutri- 
tional  results  obtained  by  various  investigators  using  dried 
foods  for  purely  qualitative  tests  indicates  that  no  very 
marked  losses  have  occurred,  but  it  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  that  this  applies  only  to  vitamine  B  and  not  to  vita¬ 
mine  C,  which  is  quite  susceptible  to  heating  processes 
and  especially  to  those  process  in  which  either  an  oxida¬ 
tion  or  a  reduction  reaction  may  occur  (LaMer,  Physical 
Chemistry  of  Vitamines,  in  press). 

Effects  of  Cooking 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Miss  Miller’s  quantitative  ex¬ 
periments  (Miller,  W.,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  44:  159,  1920)  on 
the  effects  of  cooking  were  performed  exclusively  with  the 
yeast  method  without  the  simultaneous  control  of  rat  feed¬ 
ing  tests.  The  particular  method  which  she  used  involved 
counting  the  number  of  yeast  cells  produced  from  a  single 
cell  after  18  hours  incubation  when  vegetable  extracts  were 
added  to  the  culture  medium.  Her  results  are  given  be. 
low  in  the  hope  that  further  research  may  prove  that  the 
yeast  method  really  measures  the  material  for  which  it  is 
intended;  namely  the  substance  which  promotes  growth 
and  protects  man  against  beriberi. 

Carrots  cooked  30  minutes  at  100  degrees  Centigrade 
showed  no  reduction  in  activity,  neither  was  there  any  de¬ 
struction  when  they  were  packed  tightly  in  a  jar  and  heated 
at  115  degrees  Centigrade  for  45  minutes.  Navy  beans 
cooked  for  30  minutes  at  120  degrees  Centigrade  showed  a 
decrease  of  40  per  cent.  In  this  case  the  beans  were  some, 
what  overcooked.  When  they  were  cooked  in  0.5  per  cent 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  for  1  hour  and  10  minutes  a 
loss  of  37  per  cent  ensued.  She  notes  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  active  material  was  present  in  the  cooking 
water.  Miss  Whipple  (Whipple,  ibid.  44:  17  5,  1920),  using 
the  same  method,  finds  that  cabbage  is  not  affected  by  boil¬ 
ing  for  30  to  60  minutes. 


Price  and  Exchange  Activities  of  Trade  Associations 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  information  secured  from  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  Such  a  statement  is  particularly  interesting  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  recent  statement  of  President 
Harding’s  unemployment  conference  that  high  costs  due  to 
“malignant  combinations”  are  strangling  home  building  in 
this  country. 

The  commission  sent  out  2,750  questionnaires  to  trade 
associations  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  from 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  commission  of  agricultural  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Replies  were  received 
from  1,77  3  showing  the  following  activities: 

Associations  collecting  and  exchanging  price  infor¬ 
mation  .  141 

Associations  compiling  and  distributing  other  statis¬ 


tics  .  376 

Non-statistical  associations  .  7  68 

Inactive  or  disbanded  .  161 

Incomplete  replies  .  227 


According  to  the  information  supplied  by  the  associa¬ 
tions,  there  were  141  out  of  a  total  of  1,773  sending  in 


leplies  to  the  questionnaire,  which  distributed  or  exchanged 
information  regarding  prices  in  closed  transactions.  Nine 
associations  indicated  that  they  had  recently  discontinued 
the  collection  and  exchange  of  information  regarding  their 
selling  prices,  pending  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court  in  the  Hardwood  case.  It  appears  probable 
that  a  number  of  others  which  formerly  used  open  price 
methods  had  taken  similar  action. 

The  associations  exchanging  price  information  among 
their  members  were  largely  manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
and  they  covered  a  very  wide  range  of  products,  such  as 
agricultural  products,  automobiles  and  trucks,  bread  and 
bakery  products,  brick,  buttons,  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  .clothing,  coal,  coke,  cotton  goods,  dairy  products, 
drugs,  farm  implements,  flour  and  feed,  furniture,  gas 
ranges,  groceries  and  meats,  hardware,  iron  shingles  and 
lumber  products,  plumbing  materials,  salt,  shoes,  silks, 
upper  leather  and  numerous  other  products. 

In  most  cases  the  price  information  was  distributed 
among  the  members  at  frequent  intervals,  i.  e.,  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly,  depending  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  business. 


History  of  Food  Preservation 

Nicholas  Appert  Discovered  How  to  Can  Foods  Before  Principles  of 
Putrefaction  were  Understood — Canning  Introduced  in  America 

By  E.  M.  WOLFF 


THE  preservation  of  food  has  been  of  interest  from  the 
earliest  times.  Although  there  have  been  many  modifica¬ 
tions,  yet  there  have  been  only  four  common  methods. 
These  are  by  drying,  by  the  addition  of  preservatives,  by 
the  action  of  low  temperature  and  by  the  action  of  high 
temperature.  From  the  third  method  has  been  developed 
our  modern  cold  storage  systems  and  from  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  our  process  of  canning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  canning  as  a  method  of  ar¬ 
resting  putrefaction  in  food  was  evolved  before  the  cause 
of  decomposition  had  been  demonstrated. 

Putrefaction,  as  a  scientific  problem,  began  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Leeuwenhoeck,  by  means  of  a  lens  which  he  had  perfected, 
observed  what  we  now  believe  to  be  bacteria.  He  observed 
these  organisms  in  water,  in  the  mouths  and  intestines  of 
animals,  but  made  no  attempt  to  explain  their  origin  or 
function.  Spallanzani  in  17  69  connected  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  with  putrefaction  and  showed  that  if  in¬ 
fusions  of  decomposable  matter  were  placed  in  flasks,  then 
boiled  and  the  flasks  hermetically  sealed,  putrefaction 
would  not  take  place.  Furthermore  that  no  living  organ¬ 
isms  could  then  be  demonstrated.  'It  was  Spallanzani  who 
first  gave  us  the  principles  of  sterilization  by  heat  and 
pointed  the  way  to  preventing  decomposition  in  this  manner. 
From  the  time  of  his  original  experiments  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  little  progress  was  made. 

The  work  of  Tyndall  and  Pasteur  gave  the  final  evidence 
that  putrefaction  was  due  to  minute  living  organisms  and 
not  to  oxidation  changes  alone,  as  many  scientists  had  sup¬ 
posed,  being  influenced  by  the  work  of  Gay-Lussac.  Tyn¬ 
dall  in  his  studies  on  the  floating  matter  in  the  air  proved 
conclusively  that  it  was  these  organisms  in  the  air  and  not 
the  air  itself,  which  brought  about  decomposition.  He  and 
Pasteur  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  living  organisms 
could  always  be  found  where  fermentation  and  decay  were 
taking  place.  That  these  organisms  could  be  killed  by 
heat  and  that  if  decomposable  matter  which  had  been  ster¬ 
ilized  by  heat  was  kept  so  that  no  organisms  could  gain  en¬ 
trance,  it  would  keep  indefinitely  without  any  evidence  of 
spoilage. 

However,  these  principles  of  sterilization — heating  to 
kill  the  organisms  and  excluding  air  to  prevent  subsequent 
contamination — were  applied  to  the  preservation  of  food 
some  time  before  they  were  understood.  It  was  a  confec¬ 
tioner,  Nicholas  Appert,  who  first  devised  a  method  for  the 
indefinite  preservation  of  food  by  the  application  of  these 
little  understood  principles. 

Appert  Won  Prize  for  Discovery 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  problem  of  supplying 
the  army  and  particularly  the  navy  with  suitable  food 
became  so  acute  that  the  French  Government  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  12,000  francs  to  the  person  who  could  invent  the 
best  method  of  preserving  food.  Appert  was  stimulated  by 
patriotic  motives  and  this  offer  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  was  a  confectioner,  and  from 
his  experience  in  this  field,  together  with  his  work  as  as- 
sistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a  wine  merchant,  he  was 
exceptionally  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  task.  For  some 
years  he  worked  without  much  success.  Finally  in  1809 
he  discovered  a  method  which  was  so  successful  that  he  felt 
justified  in  submitting  it  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  minister  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
process.  The  commission  numbered  among  its  members 
many  men  of  note  among  whom  were  Bardel,  Gay-Lussac, 


Scipion-Perier  and  Molard.  This  commission  or  “Bureau 
Consultif”  examined  a  number  of  different  substances— 
meat,  soup,  vegetables,  milk  and  fruits  (which  he  had  pre¬ 
served)  and  reported  that  when  the  jars  were  opened  after 
a  period  of  several  months,  the  foods  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  preserved  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  wrote  M.  Appert  praising  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  awarding  him  the  prize  of  12,000  francs  in 
iecognition  of  his  services  to  the  government.  The  only 
condition  imposed  was  that  Appert  should,  at  his  cwn 
expense,  publish  his  discovery  and  make  known  his  method 
of  preserving  foodstuffs.  The  following  year — 1810 — Ap¬ 
pert  published  his  discovery  under  the  title  of  “L’Art  de 
Conserver  pendant  plusiers  toules  les  substances  animal  et 
vegetables.”  This  treatise  describes  at  length  Appert’s  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  of  great  interest  even  today,  for  the  essential 
principles  of  the  process  of  canning  are  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  1810.  The  improvements,  which  have  been 
made  since  that  time,  have  been  in  methods  but  not  in 
principle. 

M.  Appert  tells  us  that  his  method  consists  of  four 
things:  (1)  Placing  the  foodstuffs  to  be  preserved  in  suit¬ 
able  containers;  (2)  Sealing  the  containers  with  greatest  of 
care,  for  as  he  says  “it  is  principally  on  the  operation  of 
sealing  that  the  success  of  canning  depends;”  (3)  Subject¬ 
ing  the  substances  thus  sealed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water 
for  a  period  of  time,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foodstuff;  (4)  Taking  them  from  the  bath  at  the  prescribed 
time  in  a  proper  manner. 

Used  Only  Glass  Jars 

In  his  experiments  at  this  time  M.  Appert  used  only 
glass  jars.  This  material  he  selected  as  the  most  imper¬ 
meable  to  air  and  says  that  up  until  the  time  of  his  first 
publication  he  had  not  experimented  with  other  materials. 
In  a  later  edition  of  his  book — 1843 — he  discusses  metal 
containers  and  enumerates  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
makers  of  containers  encountered  in  the  use  of  metals.  The 
glass  jars  were  manufactured  especially  for  him,  as  those 
on  the  markets  had  necks,  which  were  too  narrow,  and  as 
a  rule  were  not  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  the  pressure  from  within.  The  jars  which 
Appert  used  were  of  the  finest  material  and  the  best  work¬ 
manship.  They  were  always  carefully  examined  and  cleansed 
before  being  used.  The  corks  as  well  as  the  jars  were 
chosen  with  care.  These,  too,  were  of  the  finest  quality,  as 
the  sealing  of  the  jar  was  considered  the  most  important 
step  in  the  process  of  preserving.  The  corks  were  rolled 
for  about  three-quarters  of  their  length  to  make  them 
firmer  and  less  porous. 

In  regard  to  the  material  to  be  preserved  Appert  made 
\ery  careful  section.  Only  the  finest  products  were  used. 
They  were  cleansed  thoroughly  and  cut  up  into  sizes  which 
would  comfortably  pass  through  the  neck  of  the  jar.  When 
this  was  accomplished  the  jars  were  sealed  by  the  fallow¬ 
ing  process,  which  is  described  by  M.  Appert  very  much  in 
detail.  The  cork  was  driven  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by 
sharp  blows  of  a  hammer  and  was  supposed  to  go  at  least 
three-quarters  of  its  length  into  the  bottle.  To  make  quite 
certain  that  the  pressure  from  within  should  not  drive  the 
cork  out  Appert  used  a  device  of  his  own  invention.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  wire  from  22-24  cm.  long.  At  about  the 
middle  of  the  wire  a  circle  was  made  large  enough  to  slip 
over  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  half  turn  was  made  with  one 
end  so  that  the  two  ends  were  directly  opposite  each  other. 
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This  loop  was  slipped  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  drawn 
tight.  The  two  ends  were  then  brought  up  over  the  corn 
and  twisted  tightly  together.  Two  such  loops  were  usually 
used  in  such  a  way  that  the  wires  formed  a  cross  ever  the 
top  of  the  cork. 

The  jars,  after  being  sealed,  were  placed  in  a  bath  filled 
with  fresh  water.  The  bath  was  covered  to  prevent  evap¬ 
oration  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  the  water  in  the  bath 
came  to  the  neck  of  the  jars.  A  flame  was  then  applied  to 
the  bath.  Time  was  recorded  from  the  moment  that  the 
water  in  the  bath  began  to  boil  and  the  different  substances 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heat  for  varying  periods 
of  time.  These  periods  of  time  were  determined  emper- 
ieally.  At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time  the  flame  was 
removed  from  the  bath  and  15  minutes  afterward  the  water 
was  let  out  of  the  bath.  Half  an  hour  later  the  bath  was 
uncovered  and  within  one  or  two  hours  the  jars  were  re¬ 
moved.  At  this  time  the  jars  were  examined  very  carefully 
and  any  that  showed  the  slightest  imperfection  discarded. 

The  Principles  Appert  Discovered 

M.  Appert  explained  in  his  paper  that  the  success  of  his 
method  depended  upon  two  things:  heating  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  of  air.  The  principle,  he  said,  is  invariable  in 
its  results,  if  it  is  carried  out  correctly.  Failure  may  be 
due  to  insufficient  heating  or  imperfect  exclusion  of  air 
through  earless  sealing  or  faulty  containers.  He  believed 
“that  heat  has  the  property  not  only  of  changing  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  particles,  which  go  to  make  up  all  food¬ 
stuffs,  but  also,  if  not  destroying,  at  least  arresting  for 
several  years,  the  natural  tendency  of  these  foodstuffs  to 
decomposition.”  In  conclusion  he  said:  “After  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  all  the  experiences,  which  have  just  been  set  forth 
in  detail,  we  see  that  this  new  method  of  preservation  la 
based  upon  one  principle  only — the  application  of  heat  to  a 
degree  suitable  to  the  different  substances  after  having  ex¬ 
cluded  them  as  much  as  possible  from  all  contact  with  the 
air.  At  first  glance  we  would  believe  that  a  substance  which 
had  been  first  cooked  and  then  placed  in  jars,  which  were 
perfectly  sealed,  would  be  preserved  equally  well  without 
the  application  of  the  hot  water  bath;  this  would  be  an  er¬ 
ror  for  all  the  experiments,  which  I  have  made,  would 
demonstrate  to  me  two  essential  points:  (1)  That  absolute 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  outside  (that  which  we  find  inside 
need  not  trouble  us  as  it  is  made  ineffectual  by  the  action 
of  heat)  and  (2)  that  the  application  of  heat  by  the  water 
bath,  are  both  indispensable  for  the  perfect  preservation  or 
foodstuffs.” 

The  importance  of  the  absolute  exclusion  of  air  after  the 
foodstuff  has  been  placed  in  the  jars  is  emphasized  over  and 
over  again.  “One  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  sealing 
successfully,  no  extra  care  should  be  neglected  in  order 
that  the  substances  one  wishes  to  preserve  should  be  kept 
absolutely  from  contact  with  the  air,  since  that  is  the 
destructive  agent  most  to  be  feared.” 

M.  Appert  applied  his  method  in  preserving  meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  soups,  fruits,  even  milk,  tea  and  coffee.  He  gives 
careful  directions  for  the  different  modifications  of  his 
method,  which  must  be  made  for  the  different  foodstuffs. 
Meats  and  vegetables,  especially  green  peas,  he  found  most 
difficult.  Fruits  were  comparatively  easy 

In  summing  up  his  work  the  author  said:  “Such  an  in¬ 
vention  should  enlarge  the  domain  of  chemistry  and  should 
become  a  common  good  to  all  nations,  which  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  preserve  the  most  precious  foods” — a  prophecy 
which  has  more  than  been  fulfilled.  He  simply  accepted  the 
fact  that  air  was  the  agent,  which  seemed  to  cause  putre¬ 
faction.  He  was  not  a  scientist  and  made  no  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  observations  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Gay- 
Lussac,  however  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  the  rrocess  and  reported  that  decom¬ 
position  of  food  was  due  to  a  series  of  oxidation  changes. 
This  opinion  was  generally  accepted,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  experiments  of  Tyndall  and  Pasteur  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  question  that  living  organisms  contained  in  the  air 
were  the  real  cause  of  putrefaction,  that  the  spoilage  of 
food  was  understood.  b 


Art  of  Food  Preservation  Spread  Rapidly 

From  the  time  of  Appert  the  art  of  preserving  of  foods 
by  the  application  of  heat  and  the  exclusion  of  air  spread 
rapidly.  In  England  it  was  introduced  in  1810  by  Peter 
Purrand,  who  learned  the  process  supposedly  from  Appert, 
while  the  former  was  traveling  on  the  Continent.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  it  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Kensett  and  Ezra  Daggett 
in  1819.  The  process  used  by  these  two  men  was  Appert’s. 
Certain  modifications  were  introduced  as  time  went  on. 
Metal  containers  gradually  came  to  take  the  place  of  glass 
jars.  After  1810  Appert  himself  experimented  with  metal 
containers.  The  results  at  first  were  unsatisfactory  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  metal  free  from  defects  and 
workmen  skilful  enough  to  make  the  cans  sufficiently  strong 
to  insure  against  leakage.  The  cans  were  cut  by  hand  and 
soldered  together.  Every  canning  establishment  had  to 
have  a  capable  tinsmith,  who  understood  his  work  and  was 
able  to  direct  workmen.  The  English  and  French  manu¬ 
facturers  suffered  enormous  losses  in  the  early  years  of 
canning  through  defective  cans,  but  they  felt  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  can  over  glass  jars  would  be  so  great  that 
they  continued  to  experiment  until  a  satisfactory  form  was 
evolved.  The  round  can  was  found  to  be  more  practical  than 
the  square  can,  as  it  could  be  made  with  fewer  seams  and 
packed  away  more  economically. 

About  185  0  a  press  for  the  manufacture  of  can  tops  was 
invented  and  between  1877  and  18  86  many  attempts  to  in¬ 
ti  oduce  machinery  into  the  canning  industry  were  made,  but 
successfully  resisted  by  the  employees.  In  1883  a  hand  cap¬ 
ping  machine  was  introduced,  and  from  tl  at  time  machines 
for  all  operations  gradually  took  the  place  of  hand  labor. 


New  Regulations  on  Mixed  Flour 

New  regulations  defining  mixed  flour  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  amending  ar¬ 
ticles  1  and  2  of  Regulations  25. 

Article  1,  as  amended,  now  provides  that  “the  term 
‘mixed  flour’  includes  (1)  any  milled  food  product  con- 
taining  more  than  50  per  cent  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  and 
any  quantity  of  any  other  grain  or  the  product  of  any 
other  grain  or  any  other  material  except  such  material  not 
itself  a  product  of  grain  as  is  commonly  used  for  baking 
purposes,  regardless  of  the  name  under  which  it  is  known 
or  under  which  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  (2)  any 
milled  food  product  composed  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  in 
a  proportion  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  and  any  other 
grain,  or  the  product  of  any  other  grain  which  is  intended 
for  sale,  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  ‘wheat  flour’  or 
merely  as  ‘flour’  without  descriptive  prefix;  but  does  not 
include  mixtures  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
wheat  or  wheat  flour  sold  (1)  as  mixtures  of  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  and  other  grain  or  the  product  of  other  grain 
or  substitute  therefor;  (2)  as  the  product  of  some  grain 
other  than  wheat  or  (3)  under  some  special  distinctive  or 
descriptive  name  not  indicating  the  product  to  be  ‘wheat 
flour’  or  ‘flour.’  ” 

In  amended  article  2  it  is  held  that  the  addition  to  wheat 
flour,  either  in  milling  or  afterwards,  of  baking  powder, 
yeast,  phosphates,  or  other  substances  or  materials  com¬ 
monly  used  for  baking  purposes  and  not  derived  from  any 
grain,  does  not  constitute  the  product  “mixed  flour”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 


New  Regulations  on  Renovated  Butter  to  be 
Published  Soon 

New  regulations  on  renovated  butter  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  comply 
with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  that  butter 
made  from  cream  neutralized  by  the  use  of  lime  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  1902. 

The  new  regulations  which  will  define  the  bureau’s  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  latest  opinion  will  be  ready  ‘in  about  a 
month,  it  is  .'stated.  «>••*  •  •  »  »  * 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  Problems  of  Nutrition  and  Diet  for  Dietitians  and  Domestic 

Science  Teachers 

Conducied  by  B.  M.  Baldwin 


A  multitude  of  things  go  to  make  up  the  mental  equipment  of 
the  successful  dietitian  and  home  economics  teacher.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  latest  information  which  science  or  business  gives 
about  any  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  food  and  feeding.  And  how 
many  sides  exist  to  food  and  feeding  no  one  realizes  better  than 
the  busy  dietitian  or  teacher.  To  direct  successfully  the  dietary 
department,  of  an  institution,  to  feed  efficiently  people  in  commer¬ 
cial  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants,  to  buy  economically  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  an  ever  changing  market,  to  keep  the  daily  classes  busy 
with  the  schedule  of  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  school  term — 
■all  this  demands  the  entire  time  so  that  none  is  left  to  devote  to 
keeping  up-to-date  with  scientific  and  technical  progress.  And 
yet  former  training,  excellent  though  it  was,  zuill  avail  little  unless 
it  is  supplemented  continually  by  newer  knowledge. 

Questions  come  up  to  the  dietitian  daily :  IV hat  is  the  effect  of 
■a  certain  food  ( oleomargarine ,  dried  milk,  etc.)  in  the  general 
diet ?  Can  a  given  commercial  product  be  used  in  diseased  condi¬ 
tions?  What  arc  the  significant  points  in  manufacturing  or  hand¬ 
ling  new  foods?  How  are  the  vital  elements  in  foods — vitamines, 


for  example — influenced  by  the  processes  of  preparing  for  the 
market?  What  care  is  exercised  to  insure  purity  and  wholesomc- 
ncss?  The  teacher  wants  to  knozv  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  handling;  the  economic  situation  as  regards  food;  the  laws 
controlling  the  manufacture  and  sale.  She  is  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  pictures  and  charts  to  use  as  illustrative  material. 

Reference  books  "will  not  always  supply  the  data  wanted  since 
the  progress  of  discovery  and  research  in  food  and  feeding  out¬ 
runs  any  revision  of  books.  To  take  and  read  all  the  magazines 
and  journals  that  touch  on  the  subject  is  obviously  impossible  from 
the  point  of  time  and  money.  Information  about  what  is  new 
in  the  field  'should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  food  and  nutrition.  The  American  Food  Journal  is  prepared 
to  supply  the  need  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  current  in¬ 
formation — answering  specific  questions  and  problems  that  come 
in  from  its  readers,  suggesting  items  of  interest,  and  indicating 
literature  that  will  be  of  special  v  ine.  Readers  are  invited  to 
send  in  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  department. 


Diets  and  Diseases 


A  REQUEST  has  come  to  us  from  the  chief  dietitian  of 
a  California  hospital  for  information  on  “the  latest 
theories  and  experiments  in  regard  to  diets  in  relation 
to  various  diseases.” 

In  this  connection  a  review  of  Dr.  Robert  McCarrison’s 
Studies  in  Deficiency  Diseases  will  be  of  value  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1921).  McCarrison  has  carried  on  studies  in 
India  as  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  During 
the  war  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of 
deficient  diets  in  the  army  and  among  civilians.  His  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  have  been  summarized,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  their  practical  application  will  be  suggestive. 
His  method  was  “to  observe  the  more  general  symptomatic 
and  pathological  effects  of  faulty  food  in  the  animal  body 
as  a  whole,  and  ascertain  what  forms  of  human  illness 
might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  it.”  The  experiments  with 
pigeons,  guinea  pigs  and  wild  monkeys  are  described,  and 
the  pathogenesis  of  deficiency  diseases  discussed. 

His  summary  of  the  functions  of  vitamines  is  worth  quot¬ 
ing  entirely. 

“(1)  Vitamines  are  constant  constituents  of  living  tis¬ 
sues.  Although  present  in  very  small  amounts,  maintenance 
of  health  is  dependent  on  their  action. 

“(2)  Vitamines  do  not  themselves  contribute  to  the 
■energy  supply  of  the  body  but  facilitate  utilization  by  it  of 
proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  salts  of  food. 

“(3)  Proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  salts  cannot  sup¬ 
port  life  without  vitamines,  nor  vitamines  without  these 
proximate  principles;  they  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Without  vitamines,  the  body  starves. 

“(4)  A  distinct  relationship  exists  between  the  amount  of 
vitamine  required  and  the  balance  of  food  in  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate  and  salt,  the  efficacy  of  the  vitamine  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  composition  of  the  food  mixture. 

“(5)  A  distinct  relation  exists  between  the  amount  of 
vitamine  required  and  the  rate  of  metabolic  process. 

“(6)  Each  vitamine  plays  a  specific  part  in  nutrition. 

“(7)  It  appears  that  vitamine  A  is  associated  with  the 
ltietabolism  of  lipoids  and  calcium,  as  well  as  with  chem¬ 
ical  reactions  requisite  for  growth  and  maintenance.  -*> 


“(8)  Vitamine  B  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  carbohydrates  and  with  the  chemical  reactions 
and  functional  perfection  of  all  cells,  particularly  nerve 
cells. 

“(9)  Vitamine  C  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  calcium  and  with  the  chemical  leactions  of  grow, 
ing  tissues. 

“(10)  All  vitamines  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
orderly  balance  between  destructive  and  constructive  cel¬ 
lular  processes. 

“(11)  One  vitamine  cannot  replace  another  although  its 
function  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  absence  of  another. 

“(12)  The  final  result  of  their  efficiency  is  the  same 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  deprivation,  the  greater  the  de¬ 
privation  the  more  rapid  is  the  onset  of  symptoms  due  to  it, 
the  lesser  the  deprivation  the  slower  is  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms  due  to  it. 

“(13)  Each  vitamine  exercises  a  specific  influence  on  the 
adrenal  glands;  the  effect  of  their  deprivation  on  these  or¬ 
gans  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  deficiency 
diseases. 

“(14)  Vitamines  influence  markedly  the  production  of 
hormones  and  all  external  secretions. 

“(15)  There  is  reason  to  believe  thrt  the  capacity  of  any 
given  cell  for  work  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  vitamine  starvation. 

“(16)  Vitamines  aid  the  tissues  in  resisting  infection. 

“(17)  Vitamine,  especially  vitamine  B,  induce  in  the  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  body  a  desire  for  food. 

“(18)  Vitamines  are  one  link  in  the  chain  of  essential 
substances  requisite  for  harmonious  regulation  of  chemical 
processes  of  healthy  cellular  action.  If  the  link  be  broken, 
harmony  ceases  or  becomes  discord  as  it  may  cease  or  be¬ 
come  discord  if  any  other  link  be  broken. 

“(19)  The  place  of  vitamines  in  human  economy  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  metabolism  as  a  whole:  in 
connection  with  their  relation  to  other  essential  food  re¬ 
quisites,  with  their  relation  to  organs  of  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation,  and  with  their  relation  to  endocrine  regulators 
of  metabolic  processes. 

“Vitamines  are  the  spark  which  ignites  the  fuel  mixture  of 
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a  petrol-driven  engine,  liberating  its  energy;  a  spark  of 
no  use  without  fuel,  nor  fuel  without  spark — nay,  more, 
the  efficacy  of  the  spark  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  composition  of  the  fuel  mixture. 

“What  happens  [when  the  body  goes  sick  in  consequence 
of  deficient  foods,  usually  ill-balanced]  is  this — in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  vitamines  or  in  an  inadequate  supply,  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate  and  salts  are  not  properly  utilized;  some 
largely  wasted,  others  yield  products  harmful  to  the  organ- 
ism.  In  these  circumstances,  life  may  be  sustained  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  during  which  the  body  utilizes  its 
reserve  stores  of  vitamines  and  sacrifices  its  less  important 
tissues  to  this  end.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  such 
stores  cannot  be  drawn  upon,  and  once  reached,  the  cells  of 
higher  function — secretory,  endocrine  and  nerve  cells — be¬ 
gin  to  lack  vigor  and  depreciate  in  functional  capacity  al¬ 
though  the  tissues  may  still  hold  considerable  stores  of  vita- 
mine.  The  disintegration  process  is  delayed  or  hastened, 
lessened  in  severity  in  one  direction  or  increased  in  another 
according  as  the  food  constituents  are  well  or  ill  balanced 
and  according  to  the  character  of  lack  of  balance. 

What  Lack  of  Vitamines  Does 

“The  lack  of  vitamine  disturbs  the  calcium  metabolism; 
puts  an  end  to  regenerative  process;  involves  with  respect 
to  the  cells  of  higher  function,  the  functional  depression  of 
many,  death  and  failure  of  few.  The  cardinal  effect  is  de¬ 
preciation  of  cellular  function,  and  this  depreciation  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  disease  is  built.  Extreme  depriva¬ 
tion  means  rapid  dissolution  and  death;  partial  deprivation 
means  slow  dissolution  and  disease. 

“This  conception  of  the  function  of  vitamines  holds  our 
wide  promise  in  the  cure  of  disease,  due  to  or  favored  by 
their  deficiency  in  food;  for  though  they  cannot  restore  to 
life  cells  already  dead,  they  can  restore  to  normal  depressed 
functional  capacity  of  the  general  mass  of  body’s  cells.  The 
conception  that  vitamines  provide  the  cells  of  the  body 
with  the  power — one  might  almost  say  will— -to  work,  has 
this  great  merit  that  it  furnishes  a  working  hypothesis  on 
which  to  frame  treatment.” 

The  last  part  of  the  book  deals  with  practical  application 
to  definite  diseases  including  dietetic  treatment.  The  au- 
thor  does  not  touch  on  scurvy,  rickets  and  dental  disorders 
as  his  experiments  did  not  cover  those  conditions.  As  his 
observations  on  pigeons  and  monkeys  showed  universally 
disorders  as  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  McCarrison  considers 
the  acute  gastro.intestional  disorders  in  humans  to  be  due 
to  the  same  cause — namely  an  ill  balanced  diet  with  lack 
of  vitamines. 

Vitamines  and  Babies 

For  example  he  puts  infantile  diarrhoea  in  this  group. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  practical  experience  during 
the  war.  In  Belgium  the  mortality  fell  from  227  in  Brussels 
and  410  in  nearby  districts  in  1913.1914,  to  60  and  89  re¬ 
spectively  in  1918.  During  this  time  mothers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  nurse  their  children  and  were  given  supple¬ 
mentary  foods  from  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  to  ninth 
month  after  birth.  Bottle  fed  babies  were  given  milk  and 
a  nutritive  cocoa  to  their  second  year.  The  therapeutic 
value  of  fruit  juices  in  infantile  diarrhoea  is  well  known, 
especially  those  rich  in  vitamines. 

Medical  men  in  the  tropics  know  that  the  micro-organism 
of  amoebic  dysentery  can  live  in  the  human  intestine  with, 
out  development  of  the  disease — the  development  being  fa¬ 
vored  by  food  deficiency  and  prevented  by  well  balanced 
food  with  vitamines.  Ill-nourished,  poisoned  and  imperfectly 
functioning  tissues  will  permit  infection.  Therefore  to 
avoid  and  overcome  dysentery,  a  diet  rich  in  vitamines 
as  well  as  adequate  in  other  respects  should  be  given.  He 
warns  against  the  usual  invalid  foods  given,  which  are 
dangerously  deficient  in  vitamines. 

Jail  Dysentery 

Jail  dysentery  is  due  to  ill-balanced  foods.  As  early  as 
1865,  a  physician  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  said,  “I 
never  hear  of  an  increase  in  bowel  disorders  in  jail  without 
suspecting  tampering  with  the  food,  or  privation  in  the 


districts  furnishing  the  prisoners.”  Experiences  in  the  late 
war  confirmed  this  opinion. 

The  linking  up  of  chronic  gastro.intestional  disorders 
with  vitamine  deficiency  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  badly 
fed  prisoners  of  war  had  the  same  symptoms  as  experi. 
mental  monkeys — large  abdomen,  short  breath,  constipa¬ 
tion  and  inability  to  do  moderate  work  even  walking.  In 
the  case  of  gastro.intestional  dyspepsia,  a  man  of  sixty  hav. 
ing  been  ill  twenty  years  recovered  normal  digestion  and 
evacuation  in  a  few  months  when  given  vitamine  extract 
and  vitamine  rich  foods.  Prior  to  taking  the  vitamine  ex¬ 
tract  the  stools  were  white,  offensive  and  loaded  with  fatty 
acids  but  became  normal  with  the  treatment,  showing  the 
vitamine  in  a  readily  absorbable  condition  promoted  bile 
and  pancreatic  secretions. 

Effects  of  Sterilized  Food  on  Children 

Mucous  disease  of  children,  gastro-  intestinal  catarrh,  is 
common  among  children  fed  sterilized,  artificial  and  refined 
foods.  The  condition  is  amenable  to  dietetic  treatment, 
yielding  to  an  increased  vitamine  and  decreased  carbohy¬ 
drate  diet. 

Colitis  is  a  cardinal  symptom  of  vitamine  deficiency, 
whether  of  B  only  or  of  all  three,  and  recovery  is  assisted 
by  proper  diet.  Coeliac  disease  is  not  seen  in  breast-fed 
children,  but  may  appear  from  the  ninth  month  to  the 
second  year.  Kittens  on  a  deficient  diet  show  similar  symp¬ 
toms.  The  disease  is  treated  successfully  with  a  vitamine 
rich  diet.  Chronic  intestional  stasis  is  due  to  atrophy  of 
muscular  tissue  and  disordered  function  or  actual  degenera¬ 
tion  of  nervous  tissue  resulting  from  a  vitamine-free  diet. 
Experiment  with  ill. balanced  foods  result  in  gastric  ana 
duodenal  ulcer,  so  these  are  probably  caused  by  lack  of 
vitamine.  Intussusception  occurs  in  experimental  monkeys 
and  was  frequently  seen  in  German  children  during  the  very 
lean  years  of  the  war.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  children  who 
are  properly  fed  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  condition. 

In  the  case  of  pellagra,  McCarrison  believes  that  the  vita¬ 
mine  restores  the  endocrine  and  digestive  functions  so  that 
protein  is  utilized.  Both  the  vitamine  and  protein  in 
proper  amounts  are  needed  for  normal  process.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  beri-beri  we  have  two  different  diseases — one 
due  to  deficiency  of  vitamine  and  a  poorly  balanced  diet; 
a  second  due  to  infection;  or  a  case  of  the  two  combined. 

Congestion  of  the  bladder  and  certain  abnormalities  of 
micturition  seem  to  be  a  pre-scorbutic  state.  The  relation 
between  endocrine  organs  and  vitamines  is  close — vita¬ 
mines  resemble  hormones  in  their  action  of  stimulating  tne 
organs.  “Functional  perfection  and  correlation  of  endo. 
crine  organs  depend  on  properly  balanced  and  vitamine  con¬ 
taining  food  supply,  and  dietetic  deficiency  means  endocrine 
insufficiency.”  Pancreatic  insufficiency  may  also  be  due  to 
lack  of  vitamine. 

Mental  Disorders  Attributed  to  Vitamine  Dearth 

During  the  war  medical  men  in  Germany  were  disturbed 
by  the  increasing  number  of  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  As 
experimental  animals  show  similar  symptoms  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs,  this  widespread  condition  was  doubtless  due  to 
lack  of  vitamine  foods.  The  same  is  true  of  malnutritional 
oedema,  which  can  be  produced  by  lack  of  A.  Mental  dis¬ 
orders  as  headache,  mental  confusion,  lack  of  concentration, 
difficulty  of  speech  and  loss  of  memory  are  linked  up  with 
the  vitamine,  as  the  brain  varies  considerably  in  weight  and 
possibly  in  size  with  the  food  composition. 

In  all  the  cases  that  McCarrison  found  the  disease  fol¬ 
lowing  a  diet  faulty  in  vitamine  as  well  as  general  balance, 
he  suggests  that  a  proper  diet  will  not  only  prevent  but  also 
overcome  the  condition.  Hospital  dietitians  will  need  to 
consider  the  vitamine  content  of  the  diets,  especially  in 
those  diseases  in  which  certain  foods  are  prohibited;  insti. 
tutional  dietitians  will  want  to  watch  the  menus  to  prevent 
such  diseases;  and  teachers  of  cooking  and  dietetics  will 
emphasize  the  importance  of  vitamine  foods.  If  McCarri. 
son’s  conclusions  are  correct,  vitamine  deficiency  is  far. 
reaching  in  its  effects  and  becomes  a  matter  of  more  than 
growth,  beri-beri,  pellagra,  rickets  and  scurvy,  important 
as  these  are. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Predicts  World  Coffee 
Shortage  in  1922 

Brazilian  Commercial  Attache  Esti¬ 
mates  Post-war  Demand  at  3,000,- 
000  Bags  Greater  than  Supply 


In  an  address  before  the  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  at  Indianapolis  during 
the  week  of  September  12,  Sehastio  Sampio, 
Brazilian  commercial  attache,  predicted  a 
world  shortage  in  the  coffee  supply  rang¬ 
ing  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  bags  and 
stated  that  this  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
an  increase  in  values. 

Basing  his  estimates  on  the  growing  per 
capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States,  the  increased  buying  of  French  and 
Italian  ports,  as  well  as  the  enlarging  mar¬ 
ket  in  Japan  and  Asia,  Mr.  Sampio  de¬ 
clared  that  a  modest  estimate  of  the 
coming  demand  would  be  19,500  000  bags  to 
be  balanced  off  against  a  total  production 
throughout  the  world  of  only  16,000,000, 
this  including  the  entire  output  of  Brazil. 

Coffee,  a  National  Food 
“The  figures  and  facts  covering  the  cof¬ 
fee  trade  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  present  calendar 
year,”  said  Mr.  Sampio,  discussing  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  of  American  coffee  con¬ 
sumption,  “show  that  coffee  is  today  defi¬ 
nitely  more  than  ever  considered  your  na¬ 
tional  food,  not  only  as  a  necessity  but  as 
great  as  bread,  milk,  sugar  and  salt. 

‘‘Before  the  war  when  the  American  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  was  only  one-half  of 
What  it  is  to-day,  the  coffee  drink  repre¬ 
sented  already  more  than  4  per  cent  in  the 
alimentation  for  American  people.  To-day 
you  are  going  to  put  this  most  necessary 
drink  as  around  9  or  10  per  cent  of  your 
entire  and  ordinary  daily  food. 

Per  Capita  Consumption  Increases 
“According  to  the  figures  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year,  which  started  January,  1921,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
states  that  the  per  capita  coffee  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  was  already  higher  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

“You  were  a  people  with  a  per  capita 
consumption  in  1919  of  8.9  pounds,  and  in 
1920  you  already  increased  it  to  12.7  pounds. 
As  far  as  European  figures  are  concerned, 
they  amounted  to  10,000,000  bags  before  the 
war,  in  1913,  when  the  United  States  was 
importing  only  7,500,000.  To-day  its  po¬ 
sition  is  that  of  the  United  States  in  1913, 
But  European  markets  will  again  very  soon 
reach  the  10,000,000  bags  previous  war  con¬ 
sumption. 

“The  world’s  consumption  figures  for  the 
last  two  years  are  the  following: 


Bags 

United  States  .  9,700,000 

Europe  .  7,650,000 

All  Other  Countries  .  1,150,000 


'  18,500,000 

"In  my  personal  opinion  these  figures  are 
very  much  below  the  real  world’s  consump¬ 
tion  of  to-day.  If  you  divide,  for  instance, 
the  9,700,000  bags  given  to  American  con¬ 
sumption  into  pounds,  you  will  find  only 
1,280,000,000  pounds.  But  you  know  that 
the  official  figures  of  your  coffee  imports 


in  1919-1920  fiscal  year  were  more  than 
1,414,000,000  pounds,  and  those  of  the  fiscal 
year  1920-1921  more  than  1,348,000,000 
pounds.  About  European  stocks,  where 
Hamburg  first,  Havre  second  and  Trieste 
third,  were  big  markets — there  are  very 
small  deposits  at  Havre  and  at  Hamburg, 
and  none  at  Trieste.  The  French  and  the 
Italian  coffee  official  monopolies  and  the 
difficulties  of  Hamburg  for  recovering  are 
responsible  for  it.  And  Antwerp,  the  new 
European  great  port,  has  received  but  neg¬ 
ligible  quantities. 

“The  French  ports  of  Bordeaux,  Marseille 
and  Havre  are  increasing  their  buying  very 
much,  especially  Havre,  which  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  much  Brazilian  coffee  in  1920,  and  is 
making  to-day  its  necessary  new  stock  buy¬ 
ing  in  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  commercial 
understanding  between  Italy  and  Brazil, 
providing  as  the  other  one  between  Brazil 
and  Belgium  for  the  buying  of  Brazilian 
coffee,  is  greatly  responsible  for  the>  com¬ 
ing  recovery  of  the  port  of  Trieste. 

European  and  Asiatic  Ports  Improving 

“The  Italian  port  of  Genoa  is  also  im¬ 
proving,  and  so  are  many  other  importing 
European  ports.  Countries  like  Argentina 
and  South  Africa  have  increased  consump¬ 
tion  in  big  proportion.  The  Japanese  steam¬ 
ship  lines  to  Brazil  are  a  new  factor  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption,  finding  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  Asia  and  enlarging  the’  demand  at 
American  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“For  all  these  reasons  it  would  not  be 
exaggerating  to  say  that  the  coming 
world’s  consumption  of  coffee  will  be  not 
of  little  more  than  18,500,000  bags,  the’ 
modest  figures  for  the  past  ten  years,  but 
of  20,000,000  bags.  We  will  figure  a  coming 
world’s  consumption  of  19,500,000  bags.  It 
is  well  known  to-day  that  the  production 
of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  1920-1921  actual  crop 
will  not  be  larger  than  7,000,000  or  a  little 
more  than  7,000,000  bags.  The  production 
of  the  other  coffee  producing  states  of 
Brazil  do  not  show  increase  for  some  years, 
and  there  are  not  any  new  plantations.  To 
figure  the  crops  of  all  the  other  producing 
countries,  we  can  estimate  in  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  viewpoint  5,000,000  bags.  Figuring 
the  total  Brazil  production,  Sao  Paulo  and 
all  the  other  states,  with  another  exag¬ 
geration — 11,000,000  bags — we  will  find  a 
world’s  production  for  1921-1922  of  ‘16,000,- 
000’  bags  for  a  world’s  consumption  of 
‘19,500,000’  bags,  as  I  demonstrated  before 
that  the  natural  increase  will  reach  it,  or 
even  of  18,500,000  bags,  if  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  stay  at  the  past  figures,  against 
all  the  facts  and  economic  laws.” 

The  convention  elected  as  new  president 
of  the  organization  Lucien  King,  president 
of  the'  King  Koffee  Kompany,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Mr.  King  replaces  the  president  of  the 
last  convention  and  president  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  1920-1,  George  Hellick,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  city  chosen  for  the  1922  convention 
is  Detroit. 


Baltic  States  Need  Cereals 

All  of  the  Baltic  Republics,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Trade  Commissioner 
H.  Lawrence  Groves,  of  Riga,  Latvia,  will 
need  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
cereal  foods,  principally  rye.  Finnish  re¬ 
quirements  are  estimated  at  about  50,000 
metric  tons.  Goods  imported  into  the  Baltic 
states  are  coming  largely  from  Germany 
and  considerable  American  foodstuffs  are 
being  sold  through  German  houses. 


American  Rice  Breaks 
All  Records 


Exports  Greater  and  Unusual  Op¬ 
portunities  Are  Offered  Be¬ 
cause  of  Potato  Shortage 

The  outlook  for  American  rice  is  a  bright 
one.  Rice  exports  from  the  United  States 
in  1921  will  be  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year,  and  as  a  result  of  the  potato  short¬ 
age,  the  millers  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  rice  the  logical  substitute  as  a 
food. 

The  quantity  of  rice  exported  in  the  seven 
months  ending  with  July,  1921,  notes  the 
“Trade  Record”  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  has  been  373,000,000  pounds 
against  393. 000, 000  in  the  full  calendar  year 
1920,  which  broke  the  record  in  the  rice 
exports  of  the  United  States. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  exports 
of  rice  in  the  calendar  year  1921  will  ap¬ 
proximate  650,000,000  pounds  against  393,- 
000,000  in  1920,  168,000,000  in  1918,  68,000,000 
in  1915,  and  28,000,000  in  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  war,  1913.  Thus,  the 
exports  in  1921  will  be  about  25  times  as 
much  as  in  the  year  preceding  the  war  and 
approximately  50  per  cent  above  the’  former 
high  record  year  1920.  Even  this  big  total 
for  1921  does  not  include  the  shipments  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  our  own  islands, 
which  will  approximate  150,000,000  pounds 
and  bring  the  grand  total  of  American 
rice  passing  out  of  our  ports  in  1921  up  to 
800,000,000  pounds,  or  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  crop  of  1920, 

The  value  of  the  1921  shipments  to  foreign 
countries  and  our  own  islands  will  be  about 
25  million  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  export  prices  of  rice  in  July,  1921, 
were  only  about  3  cents  per  pound  against 
10  cents  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  was 
noted  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal,  commented  on 
on  the  prospective  shortage  of  the  potato 
and  mentioned  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  rice  as  a  substitute. 
“Printers’  Ink,”  of  New  York,  welcomed  the 
suggestion,  and  indicated  the  advantages 
advertising  this  fact  would  bring.  A  recent 
editorial  in  that  magazine  said  in  part: 

“Now  that  the  Rice  Millers’  Association 
has  experienced  the  selling  power  of  a  well- 
planned  campaign  of  intensive  advertising 
— consumption  having  increased  threefold, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  president  of 
the  advertising  organization — we  should 
hate  to  see  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
timely  campaign  slip  by  unnoticed.  For  be 
it  understood  that  although  those  who  are 
close  to  the  crop  realize  how  well  rice  can 
take  the  place  of  potatoes,  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  general  public 
knows  all  about  it.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  large  mass  of  people  will 
continue  demanding  potatoes,  complaining 
all  the  while  of  their  high  price  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  possibilities  of  rice  as  an  al¬ 
ternate. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  the  opportunity, 
through  consistent  educational  advertising, 
of  taking  rice  out  of  the  ‘substitute’  class 
in  countless  homes  and  giving  it  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  on  the  menu. 
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“In  other  words,  advertising  could  accom¬ 
plish  two  tasks  right  now  for  the  ^.ice 
Millers’  Association  which  would  be  of  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  the  individual  growers.  It 
could  cash  in  on  the  temporary  shortage 
of  potatoes  by  presenting  in  attractive  copy 
methods  of  preparing  rice  to  take'  the  place 
of  the  spud,  and  get  a  lasting  hold  on  the 
new  consumers  through  a  consistent  edu¬ 
cational  campaign.” 

Scandinavian  Market  For  Con¬ 
densed  Milk 

American  unsweetened  condensed  nnlk, 
already  a  favorite  with  the  Norwegian 
housewife  because  of  its  digestibility  and 
payability,  will  probably  be  in  greater  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  the 
near  future',  says  Consul  George  Nicholas 
Ifft,  of  Bergen,  Norway,  because  press  re¬ 
ports  from  all  sections  of  Norway  indicate 
the  1921  hay  crop  to  be  far  below  average. 
Reports  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Great  Britain  indicate  a  similar 
condition  in  those  countries.  As  a  result  of 
such  shortage  in  fodder,  the  Norwegian 
farmer  will  have  to  slaughter  some  stock 
before  winter  sets  in  or  carry  them  on  light 
ration.  This,  for  the  present,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  more  and  cheaper  meat, 
but  a  consequent  diminished  supply  of  milk 
and  butter,  with  a  concurrent  rise  in  price 
of  these'  commodities,  will  result.  Such  a 
situation  would  undoubtedly  create  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  condensed  milk,  mar- 
garin  and  oils. 

Reports  indicate  a  similar  condition  exists 
as  to  the  shortage  of  forage  crops  in  all  of 
northwestern  Europe.  In  France  there  has 
been  an  unusual  movement  of  live  stock  to 
market  for  the  past  two  months.  A  list  of 
the  importers  of  condensed  milk  at  Bergen 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district 

or  co-operative  offices. 


Announce  Change  in  Date  of 
Canned  Foods  Week 

■Canned  Foods  Week  will  be  held 
March  1-8,  1921,  instead  of  the  first 

week  in  November,  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced,  according  to  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Cannebs  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  decision  was  reached  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  in  Washington  attend¬ 
ed  by  H.  P.  iS’trasbaugh,  of  Aberdeen, 
Md„  president  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Royal  F.  Clark,  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  national  chairman  of 
the  Canned  Foods  Week  committee,  and 
Russell  B.  Kingman,  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
member  of  the  Canned  Foods  Week 
Committee. 


Will  Keep  Out  Foreign  Cheese 

The  Czechoslovak  Office  for  Foreign 
Trade  announces  that  permission  to  import 
cheese  will  no  longer  be  given,  the  home 
production  now  being  sufficient  to  supply 
domestic  consumption,  reports  Consul  C.  S. 
Winans  from  Prague. 


William  Melvin  Dies 

William  Melvin,  one  of  the  best  known 
vinegar  and  bottling  supply  brokers,  died  at 
his  home  on  September  10.  The  burial  was 
at  Milford,  Del.,  his  early  home. 


Philadelphia  Wholesalers  in  Big  Campaign  to 

Stimulate  Business 

Will  Co-operate  With  3,000  Leading  Retailers  in  Promoting  Sales 

Through  $50,000  Popular  Contest 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Sales  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
co-operation  with  the  leading  wholesale 
grocers  of  that  city,  a  comprehensive  plan 
has  been  perfected  and  is  already  being  put 
into  operation  for  the  stimulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  among  the  7,500,000  inhabitants  of  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

The  scheme,  which  is  known  as  the  “ad¬ 
vocate1  sales  campaign,”  has  as  its  objective 
the  sale  of  merchandise  through  the  familiar 
channels  of  distribution,  with  the  important 
distinction,  however,  that  it  will  bring  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  a  popular  contest  for 
awards  amounting  in  value  to  $50,000.  It  is 
directed  by  A.  B.  Eads,  well  known  in  the 
grocery  field  for  the  past  forty  years,  and 
has  as  its  trustee  Harry  U.  Sharp,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Sales  Company, 

Primarily  a  Sales  Campaign 

Primarily  a  sales  campaign,  the  plan  is 
selective  of  package  products  of  the  best 
quality,  only  one  article  in  one  line  being 
admitted,  although  manufacturers  of  sev¬ 
eral  allied  products,  if  all  represent  the 
highest  standard  of  merit  in  their  respective 
fields,  can  make  separate  contracts  for 
every  specialty. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  predicate  immediate  increase  in 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  product.  The 
campaign  admission  charge,  designed  to 
cover  all  costs  involved  in  the  campaign 
proper,  is  $5,500,  of  which  $500  is  in  cash 
and  $5,000  is  in  the  merchandise,  valued  at 
the  net  price  to  jobber,  to  be  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  with  price  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  30  days. 

The  300  salesmen  of  the  21  wholesale 
grocery  houses  composing  the  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Sales  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  goods,  sell 
them  to  the  retailers  and  then,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  extending  to  the  close  of  the  year,  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  an  intensive  sales  campaign 
on  the  product. 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  the  campaign 
will  affect  the  grocery  trade  in  three  states, 
initial  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  Phila- 


New  Process  for  Treating  Figs 

A  new  process  of  treating  figs  has  been 
discovered  by  J.  C.  Forkner,  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  arid  perfected  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Forkner  Fig  Gardens.  The  process,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fig  Growers’  Research  Bureau, 
makes  possible  the  blending  of  fresh  fP 
and  dried  figs  in  a  product  that  resembles 
so  closely  the  choice  pulled  figs  that  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  handled  the  latter  com¬ 
modity  are  unable  to  detect  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance.  In  flavor  it  is  said 
to  surpass  the  ordinary  dried  fig. 

The  announcement  was  not  made  public 
until  samples  had  been  serit  all  over  the 
country  and  returns  from  dealers  received. 
In  almost  every  case  the  verdict  on  the  new 
product  was  that  it  was  a  peeled  fig.  Fig 
packers  in  Fresno  who  have  sampled  the 
product  have  expressed  confidence  in  the 
future  of  this  process. 

Exhaustive  tests  indicate  that  the  new 
product  has  keeping  qualities  that  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  ordinary  figs  and  have  been  a  source 
of  loss  to  dealers. 


delphia  and  its  vicinity  as  the  main  field  of 
operations. 

Contestants  Nominated  by  Retailers 

Over  3,000  of  the  leading  retailers,  it  is. 
estimated,  will  be  selected  to  act  as  agents 
of  the  campaign,  each  of  whom  will  be  dele¬ 
gated  with  authority  to  nominate  from  10  to 
25  housewives  as  contestants  in  the  $50,000’ 
redemption  contest,  although  it  will  always- 
be'  possible  for  a  woman  failing  of  nomin¬ 
ation  by  one  of  the  appointed  retailers,  to 
effect  her  own  nomination  and  to  start  on. 
even  terms  with  regular  contestants. 

The  arrangement  provides  for  a  minimum 
of  35,000  contestants,  with  the  probable- 
number  actually  engaged  verging  on 
100,000. 

The  wholesale  grocery  firms,  under  whose' 
auspices  the  campaign  is  undertaken  are: 
Comly,  Flanigen  &  Company,  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  Frank  Lee  Dickinson  &  Company,. 
James  Gillespie  &  Son,  Jonathan  Graham 
&  Son  Company,  William  J.  Graham  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Halpen,  Green  &  Company,  H.  Kel¬ 
logg  &  Sons,  H.  K.  Kindig  &  Company,  Wil¬ 
liam  King  &  Company,  Kirk,  Foster  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Lippincott  &  Company,  Alfred  Lowry 
&  Brother,  William  Montgomery  &  Com¬ 
pany,  John  Price  &  Company,  Reeves,  Par- 
vin  &  Company,  Schwenk  &  Caldwell,  John 
Scott  &  Company,  Inc.,  Samuel  R.  Sharp 
Company,  Inc.,  Charles  Shaw  &  Son  and  J. 
Frank  Shull  Company. 

Executive  Committee 

The  campaign  is  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  and  has  the  active  co-operation  of  an 
executive  committee  appointed  by  the 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Sales  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  Robert  L.  Montgomery,  of  William 
Montgomery  &  Company,  chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Halpen,  of  Halpen,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany;  Joseph  B.  Alexander,  of  Alfred  Low¬ 
ry  &  Brother;  Francis  B.  Reeves,  Jr.,  of 
Reeves,  Parvin  &  Company;  W.  Harold 
Forster,  of  Kirk,  Forster  &  Company,  and 
James  Crawford.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the 
chairman,  is  president  of  the  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Sales  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  president  also  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association. 


Thomas  E.  Lannen  Dead 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  attorney  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda 
Water  Flavors  and  counsel  for  the  Flavor¬ 
ing  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association, 

•  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  September 
16.  A  delegation  of  members  of  the  two 
associations  paid  a  testimonial  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  at  his  boyhood  home  in  Amboy,  Ill. 
The  firm  of  Lannen  &  Hickey,  with  which 
he'  had  been  associated  as  senior  partner, 
will  continue  business  under  the  same  name 
at  their  present  offices,  1236-38  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  As  in  the 
past,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  food 
and  drug  laws  and  trade  association 
matters. 


Convention  of  Soda  Water  Manufacturers 

The  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Wa¬ 
ter  Flavors  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  St.  Louis  October  24  and  25.  The  hotel 
in  which  the  convention  will  be  held  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 
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Food  Trade  With  Brazil  Hit  Hard  by  High 
Tariff  and  Other  Local  Conditions 


American  Food  Manufacturers  Find  New  Ways  to  Overcome  Barriers — 
Many  Canning  Plants  Established  There 


Trade  in  foods  with  Brazil  has  under¬ 
gone  a  setback  recently  as  a  result  of  the 
high  tariff  barriers  erected  by  that  country 
against  canned  goods  and  preserves,  the 
determination  of  Brazilian  merchants  to 
profiteer  as  much  as  possible  on  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  growth  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
fruit  production,  and  the  recent  establish¬ 
ment  in  that  country  of  canning  factories 
comparable  in  every  respect  with  those 
found  in  other  countries,  advised  Bernard 
H.  Noll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Rio  Janiero. 

American  and  British  manufacturers, 
however,  are  handling  the  situation  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways.  One  important  American 
company  selling  California  fruits,  preserves, 
canned  goods,  etc.,  has  its  own  branch 
there.  Another  company  sold  its  goods 
through  an  American  manufacturer’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  but  has  discontinued  importa¬ 
tions  because  of  the  difficulty  in  handling, 
the  loss  in  the  customhouse  and  breakage, 
high  duties,  and  the  unfavorable  exchange 
rate.  The  larger  British  manufacturers 
sell  through  their  traveling  salesmen,  sent 
out  from  England  to  cover  all  or  parts  of 
South  America.  Most  of  the  larger  grocery 
stores  carry  a  certain  amount  of  imported 
food  preparations  in  stock. 

Dwindling  Demand  in  All  Lines 

The  dwindling  demand  for  food  products 
has  made  itself  felt  in  all  lines,  although 
the  United  States  is  not  the  chief  sufferer 
and  indeed  in  some  cases  is  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  its  competitors.  Breakfast  food 
imports  and  typical  American  products, 
such  as  catsup,  are  negligible  owing  to  the 
familiarity  of  the  Latin  races  with  them. 
Imports  of  preserves  and  extracts  into  Bra¬ 
zil,  including  olives,  codfish,  lard,  preserved 
meat  and  extracts,  preserved  fruit,  veget¬ 
ables,  fish  and  unenumerated  extracts, 
hams,  bacons,  and  jerked  beef,  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  one-third  of  the  amount 
received  in  1913.  Lard  and  preserved  meat 


San  Antonio  Pecan  Shelling 
Company 

The  San  Antonio  Pecan  Shelling  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  capitalized  at 
$300,000,  was  recently  organized  with  the 
following  officers:  V.  R.  Hood,  president; 
M.  H.  Clark,  vice-president;  and  C.  F. 
Hutches,,  manager.  All  are  prominent  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  San  Antonio,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  similar  lines  for  some  years. 
Plans  of  the  new  company  contemplating 
engaging  in  the  pecan  business  on  a  large 
scale  and  lookJ'fottVatd  to  a  shipment  of 
pecans  all  over  the  United  States  and  some 
points  in  Canada.  Mr.  Hutches,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Clark,  will  be  active  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  new  business, 
was  formerly  with  the  Duerler  Company. 


Helvetia  Company  Moves 

.General  offices  of  the  Helvetia  Company, 
manufacturers  of  sterilized,  unsweetened, 
evaporated  milk,  have  been  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  Pet  milk,  which  the  company  has 
been  manufacturing  for  many  years,  is  still 
appearing  in  the  old  Pet  milk  label  with  the 
addition  of  the  words:  “Milk  at  Its  Best.” 


imports  have  become  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  since  the'  meat-packing  industry 
has  been  established  in  Brazil. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slate,  however, 
the  United  States  leads  in  preserved  fruits 
and  its  extracts,  shipping  89,325  kilos  out 
of  a  total  of  96,562  kilos  imported  in  1918 
[kilo  equal  to  2.204  pounds],  but  in  pre¬ 
served  vegetables  Holland  leads,  with  Por¬ 
tugal  a  close  second.  The'  United  States 
is  second  largest  shipper  of  preserved  fish, 
Portugal  leading. 

In  the  importation  of  preserved  fruits, 
the  United  States  is  in  the  lead,  supplying 
five-sixths  of  the  apples,  two-thirds  of  the 
pears,  and  promising  the  lead  very  soon  in 
the  shipping  of  grapes.  The  United  States 
has  supplanted  France  as  the  third  largest 
exporter  to  Brazil  of  dried  fruits,  stands 
second  in  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits,  and 
sends  98  per  cent  of  all  the  condensed  milk 
used  in  Brazil. 

Imports  of  Cheese  and  Sugar 

There  has  been  a  large  decrease  since 
pre-war  years  in  the  imports  of  cheese,  due 
partly  to  increased  native  production.  In 
1913  Italy  exported  to  Brazil  over  54  per 
cent  of  all  cheese  imported  and  Holland 
38  per  cent,  with  Switzerland  standing  next. 
In  1918  Holland  and  Switzerland  shipped  no 
cheese,  but  Argentina  shipped  61,604  kilos 
and  the  United  States  3,141  kilos  out  of  a 
total  of  72,082  imported. 

Out  of  a  total  of  33,497  kilos  of  sugar  im¬ 
ported  in  1918  the  United  States  shipped 
31,765  kilos.  This  unquestionably  was  cube 
or  domino  sugar,  since  Brazil  produces 
enough  sugar  for  home  consumption.  In 
1913  most  of  the  potatoes  came  from 
France,  Portugal,  Argentina  and  Germany; 
but  while  imports  decreased  in  1918  to  about 
one-seventh  of  former  years  the  United 
States  shipped  98  per  cent  of  the  total 
brought  in.  At  present  Brazil  produces 
nearly  enough  for  local  requirements. 


National  British  Food  Exhibition 
for  1922 

A  national  British  food  exhibition  of  the 
foodstuff  manufactures  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  overseas  dominions  has  been 
planned  for  September,  1922,  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  and 
Trades’  Markets  and  Exhibitions,  Ltd.  The 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  London 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  project  and  in 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  recommends  the  proj¬ 
ect  as  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  them 
to  acquaint  the  empire  with  their  products. 

The  exposition,  it  is  contemplated,  will  be 
devoted  to  exhibits  of  foodstuffs  and  their 
preparation,  accessories  .  connected  with 
their  manufacture  and  distribution,  'raw 
stuffs  and  cereals,  dairy  products,  every  de¬ 
scription  of  beverage,  foodstuff  machinery, 
refrigerating  apparatus,  cooking  utensils, 
etc. 

The  exhibition  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
display  of  food  products  and.  machinery, 
but  it  is  planned  to  inaugurate  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  cookery  as  well  as  other  items  of 
public  interest.  Manufacturers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  install  working  exhibitions  of 


model  factories  and  to  give  away  or  s^T 
samples  of  their  products. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  exposition  will 
be  the  apportionment  to  advertising  and 
publicity  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
rentals  from  space  letting. 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibition  are  firms 
of  old  standing  and  may  be  reached  at 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street, 
London. 

Vigilance  Committee  for  Pro¬ 
hibition  Law  Enforcement 

A  vigilance  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  September  16  and  17,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  all  violations  of 
the  prohibition  law  that  come  to  the'  atten¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  association. 

‘‘It  takes  only  one  or  two  violators  of 
the  prohibition  law,”  says  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  association,  “to  give  a 
black  eye  to  the  whole  industry,  and  we 
are  resolved  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  questionable  or  unlawful  prac — 
tices  on  the  part  of  our  members  and  on 
the  part  of  non-members  as  well.” 

Members  of  the  association  who  have 
sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  any  flavor¬ 
ing  extract  manufacturer  is  operating  in 
violation  of  this  law  are  requested  to  re¬ 
port  the  matter  to  the  member  of  the  vig¬ 
ilance  committee'  who  is  located  nearest  to 
to  the  alleged  offender.  All  complaints 
must  be  carefully  substantiated  with  evi¬ 
dence. 

These  will  be  carefully  investigated  by 
the  member  of  the  vigilance  committee 
whose  attention  is  called  to  the  suspected 
violation,  and  if  charges  are  well  founded,  . 
they  are  to  be  forwarded  together  with  the 
evidence  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  the  power  to  bring  all  such  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
association  for  final  action. 

The  vigilance  committee'  consists  of  " 
Frank  Beggs,  Newark,  Ohio,  as  chairman, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  additional  members  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  including  Robert  E.  Hee- 
kin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  L.  B.  Parsons,  New 
York;  Gordon  M.  Day,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  - 
R.  H.  Bond,  Baltimore,  Md.;  G.  C.  Davis,  . 
Knoxville,  Terpi.;  Fred  S.  Rogers,  Midqlj.e- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  E.  P.  Price,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  - 
John  T.  Stutz,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  the 
firm  of  Lannen  &  Hickey,  attorneys,  Chi- 
ca.go,  Ill. 


American  Rice  for  Syria 

A  recent  report  from  Consul  Paul  Kna- 
benshue,  at  Beirut,  Syria,  states  that  rice 
is  imported  from  India,  China,  and  Japan,  . 
but  the'  best  grade  is  imported  from  Egypt. 
Trial  shipments  of  rice  were  also  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  the  quality 
proved  satisfactory.  In  case  the  American 
rice  can  be  offered  at  competitive  prices, 
there  will  be'  a  good  market  for  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  available  statistics,  8,377,590  ; 
pounds  of  rice'  were  imported  into  Syria 
through  the  port-  of  Beirut  in  the  year  1920. 


New  Indianapolis  Food  Products  Company 

The  Snyder  Community  Kitchen  Com-' 
pany  has  been  established  at  Indianapolis 
at  a  capitalization  of  $10,000.  The  firm  will  ' 
manufacture  food  products.  Its  directors  -. 
are  S.  P.  Snyder,  L.  I;  Allen,  C.  R,  Snyder. 


The  Lakeside  Canning  and  Pickling  Com-  - 
pany  was  recently  organized  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  L. 
E.  Wederts,  H.  L.  Wederts  and  S.  K.  Fer-  - 
guson  are  the  incorporators. 
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European  Demand  for 
Our  Food  Products 

Heavy  Increase  in  Exports  During 
Last  Three  Months  Shown  by 
Government  Reports 


Exports  of  American  products  to  Eu¬ 
rope  are  probably  the  most  definite  in¬ 
dication  of  European  needs,  according-  to 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Foodstuffs  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  heavy  and  increasing 
exports  of  foodstuffs  and  cotton  during 
the  last  three  months,  a  period  of  the 
year  when  exports  to  Europe  are  usual¬ 
ly  at  the  minimum,  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  With  European  countries 
slowly  recovering  in  industrial  activities 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  most 
pressing  needs  would  be  food  products 
and  raw  materials. 

There  is  no  exact  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  “normal”  exports  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  month,  but  in  order  to  have  some 
standard  of  comparison,  the  average  ex¬ 
ports  for  each  month  for  a  five-year  pre¬ 
war  period  1910-1914  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  and  are  frequently  referred  to. 

Meat  products,  after  a  period  of  de¬ 
clining  exports  from  January  to  May, 
took  a  sharp  turn  in  June  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  July.  The  exports  for  July 
were  twice  the  normal  pre-war  exports 
for  that  month.  Lard  and  cured  pork 
products  constitute  about  four-fifths  of 
the  total.  Lard,  which  declined  from 
February  to  May,  took  a  sharp  upturn 
in  June  which  was  continued  in  July, 
the  exports  for  the  three  months  being 
51,  69,  and  84  million  pounds,  respec¬ 
tively.  Cured  pork,  which  remained  at 
about  60  million  pounds  per  month  from 
February  to  June,  rose  to  86  million 
pounds  in  July. 

Large  July  Wheat  Exports 

Wheat  (and  wheat  products  calculated 
as  wheat)  exports  continued  in  large 
volume  for  the  month  of  July,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  total  of  30  million  bushels,  or 
about  four  and  a  half  times  the  pre¬ 
war  average  exports  for  July.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  the  movement  of  United  States  wheat 
drops  to  about  minimum  in  February 
and  remains  at  a  low  level  through  July, 
taking  a  sharp  upturn  in  August,  reach¬ 
ing  maximum  in  October  and  gradually 
declining  again  to  February.  For  the 
season  beginning  July,  1920,  the  upward 
trend  to  October  and  downward  trend 
to  May  was  about  normal,  but  a  large 
increase  in  exports  began  in  April,  four 
months  earlier  than  usual,  and  reached 
a  very  high  level  in  June,  when  32  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  were  exported,  almost  five 
times  pre-war  exports  for  this  month. 
The  high  exports  have  continued 
through  July. 

Before  the  war  Russia  furnished  near¬ 
ly  one-half  the  wheat  imports  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  great  loss  of  wheat 
from  this  source  has  been  largely  made 
up  by  increased  production  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  Australia.  The  un¬ 
precedented  takings  of  wheat  during  the 
past  three  months  indicates  that  Europe 
is  purchasing  its  supply  earlier  than 
usual.  Wheat  is  in  a  very  strong  sta¬ 
tistical  position.  The  European  takings 
of  other  grains,  principally  corn,  has 
been  unusually  large  since  last  Novem¬ 


The  Passing  of  the  Horse 

In  the  course  of  a  study  recently  made 
on  the  progress  of  motor  truck  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  F.  L.  Edman,  of  the 
Transport  Truck  Company,  found  that 
our  erstwhile  beast  of  burden,  the  horse, 
is  fast  becoming  obsolete  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

"We  made  the  change  from  horses  to 
trucks  twelve  years  ago,”  he  quotes  the 
transportation  manager  of  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  largest  wholesale  grocery  bus¬ 
inesses  as  saying,  “and  we  now  have 
twelve  ti'ucks  in  operation  of  one  to  five 
tons  load  capacity,”  Another  big  Chi¬ 
cago  grocery  house  that  Mr.  Edman 
visited  uses  seventeen  trucks  of  three- 
ton  capacity.  This  house  asserts  that 
one  truck  replaces  four  horses.  Both  of 
these  houses,  according  to  Mr.  Edman, 
affirm  that  the  truck  has  increased  the 
trade  radius  to  an  extent  not  possible 
with  horses. 

An  example  of  how  trucks  have  come 
into  vise  in  the  provision  bvisiness  was 
instanced  by  Mr.  Edman  in  the  case  of 
D.  F.  Peyer  &  Son,  transport  distributors 
from  Hung  Wo  Produce  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  This  Chinese  firm  has  two 
trucks  in  use,  one  for  2,000-  and  another 
for  3,000-pound  service. 


ber  and  for  the  past  two  months  has 
been  about  nine  times  the  takings  for 
the  same  months  in  pre-war  years.  It 
may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
shipments  of  cotton,  after  being  below 
normal  for  from  last  August  to  April, 
have  been  considerably  above  normal 
for  the  past  three  months. 

The  export  value  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  has  shown  an  unusual  upturn  since 
May.  Normally  agricultural  exports  de¬ 
cline  in  value  from  January  to  July  and 
increase  rapidly  from  August  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  both  the  wheat  and  cotton 
crops  are  moving.  The  upturn  in  value, 
however,  began  last  May,  four  months 
earlier  than  usual. 

This  recent  unusual  demand  by  Eu¬ 
rope  for  food  products  and  cotton  may 
be  taken  as  a  probable  indication  of  ex¬ 
port  demands  for  the  near  future. 
Europe  must  buy  carefully,  but  food  and 
raw  materials  are  pressing  necessities 
in  industrial  recovery.  There  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  continued  demand  for  these 
products  in  the  coming  months. 


Raisin  Crop  Takes 
Unusual  Slump 

But  United  States  Still  Produces 
More  than  Half  of  World 
Output 


Announcement  of  the  unusual  shortage  of 
the  raisin  crop  of  the  United  States  in  the 
current  crop  year  calls  attention  to  the 
great  growth  of  our  raisin  indvistry  in  recent 
years.  Figures  collated  recently  by  the 
“Trade  Record”  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  indicate  that  the  record-break¬ 
ing  crop  of  380,000,000  pounds  produced  in 
1920  has  slumped  in  the  current  crop  year 
of  1921  to  only  220,000,000.  Nevertheless, 
the  United  States  is  still  in  the  lead  among 
the  raisin-prodvicing  countries,  raising  by 
itself  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
world  crop. 

California,  adds  the  bank’s  statement,  is 
our  chief  raisin  producer,  practically  all  our 
enormous  production  originating  in  that 
state'.  The  total  raisin  production  of  the 
country  amounted  to  but  180,000  pounds  in 
1874,  103,000,000  in  1894,  190,000,000  in  1912, 
264,000,000  in  1916,  300,000,000  in  1918,  340,- 
000,000  in  1919,  and  reached  its  apex  of 
380,000,000  in  1920,  but  dropping  in  the  short 
crop  year  1921  to  220,000,000  pounds.  The 
processes  of  turning  the  grape  into  the 
raisin  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years  by  the  use  of  machinery  for  cviring, 
seeding,  packing  and  distributing  the  enor¬ 
mous  crop  in  which  we  normally  lead  the 
world.  Our  chief  rivals  in  the1  world’s 
raisin  indvistry  are  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  Chile,  and  southern  Australia, 
which  has  recently  come  into  the  field  as 
a  raisin  producer.  The  United  States  pro¬ 
duces  in  normal  years  60  per  cent  of  the 
raisin  crop  of  the  world. 

Our  chief  customers  for  the  raisins  ex¬ 
ported,  which  made  their  “high”  record  of 
110,000,000  pounds  with  a  value  of  over  $13-,- 
000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1913,  are  Can¬ 
ada,  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and 
smaller  quantities  to  the  South  American 
countries,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania.  To 
Canada  alone  we  sent  32,000,000  pounds  in 
1920,  Great  Britain  14,000,000,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Japan  about  1,500,000  pounds  each. 
Of  the  46,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  imported 
in  1920,  25,000,000  pounds  came  from  Spain, 
5,500,000  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  2,500,000 
from  Australia. 


Recent  Patents 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were'  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may 
be  obtained  from  R,  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C„  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  each.  State  number  of  patent  and 
name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,386,627.  Confection  for  use  as  a  chew¬ 
ing-gum.  Frank  Y.  Keator,  Auburn,  Ill. 

1,387,019.  Candy-making.  Joel  Starrels, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1.387.377.  Manufacture  of  high-class 

“fondant”  chocolate  and  similar  chocolates. 
Frederick  G.  Fryer  and  Basil  G.  McLellan, 
York,  England. 

1.387.378.  Manufacture  of  high-class 

“fondant”  chocolate  and  similar  cholocates. 
Frederick  G.  Fryer  and  Basil  G.  McLellan, 
York,  England. 

1.387.379.  Manufacture  of  high-class 

‘‘fondant”  chocolate'  and  similar  chocolates. 


Frederick  G.  Fryer  and  Basil  G.  McLellan, 
York,  England. 

1,387,387.  Process  of  producing  bread  and 
other  like  foodstuffs.  Robert  Graham,  Cu¬ 
par,  Scotland. 

1,387,560.  Process  of  preparing  whole 

rice.  Aimee  M,  Saint,  Kaplan,  La. 

1,387,562.  Nut-blanching  machine.  Harry 
E.  Spiker,  Chicago. 

1,387,574.  Candy-mold.  Peter  Witty, 

Evanston,  Ill. 

1,387,693.  Process  of  forming  bakers’ 

mix.  Frank  A.  Doyle,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
assignor  to  Sharpies  Separator  Company, 
same  place. 

1,387,710.  Method  of  drying  vegetables 

and  fruits.  Burt  S.  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N, 
Y.,  assignor  to  Carrier  Engineering  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York. 

1,388,024.  Egg-preservative.  Victor  Claire- 
mont  and  Christian  T.  Lehmann,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Dutch  Demand  For  Oils  on  Up-Grade 


But  Imports  of  Oleo  in  Netherlands  Decrease  as  Result  of 

High  Prices 


Enter  the  Prune  in  Five-Cent 
Garb 

The  prune  will  follow  the  raisin’s  ex¬ 
ample.  It,  too,  is  to  be  sold  by  candy 
stores,  cigar  stores  and  newsstands  in 
cheap,  handy  packages,  according  to 
plans  just  announced  by  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association. 

With  the  successful  example  before 
them  of  the  raisin  growers  in  making 
their  product  popular  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  nationwide  five-cent  sales,  the 
association  believes  there  will  be  a  big 
demand  for  the  five-cent  carton  of 
prunes. 

The  five-pound  carton  it  has  hitherto 
been  putting  up  has  been  tound  not 
especially  adapted  for  sale  in  large  cities, 
although  it  has  proved  a  marked  success 
in  the  Middle  West  and  smaller  cities 
of  the  country.  Although  full  details 
have  not  been  announced  yet,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  also  planning  a  two-pound  car¬ 
ton  especially  for  sale  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  average  consumer  has  very 
small  storage  space.  These  two-pound 
cartons  will  be'  offered  for  sale  shortly 
and  will  contain  50-69  size  selected 
prunes. 


1.388.394.  Peanut-blanching  machine.  Ros- 
Coe  P.  Witt,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  assignor 
to  Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

1.388.395.  Method  of  blanching  peanuts. 
Roscoe  P.  Witt,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  assignor 
to  Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

1,388,574.  Peanut-blancher.  Gustave  C. 
Kelling,  Chicago. 

1,388,639.  Butter-making  machine.  Charles 
H.  Halt,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  assignor  to  Non- 
Explosive  Appliance  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

1,388,699.  Food  product  and  process  of 
preparing  same.  Ralph  W.  Crocker,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

1,388,702.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for 
drying  macaroni  and  the'  like.  Alexander 
Gallerani,  Pittsburgh,  assignor  to  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  same  place. 

1,388,873.  Manufacture  of  cereal  food. 
Eugene  H.  McKay,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Com¬ 
pany,  same  place. 

1,388,982.  Red  caviar  and  the'  method  of 
making  and  preserving  the  same.  Michel 
P.  Vucassovich,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

1,389,389.  Food  product  ana  process  of 
making  same.  Clarence  H.  Simpson,  Front 
Royal,  Va. 

1,389,577.  Cheese  and  process  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  the  same.  Linn  E.  Carpenter,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Elmer  E.  Eldredge,  New 
Berlin,  N,  Y.,  assignors  to  Phenix  Cheese 
Company,  New  York. 

1.389.795.  Peach-pitter.  Albert  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Mfg.  Company,  same  place. 

1.389.796.  Method  of  peeling  fruit.  Albert 

R.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  assignor  to 
Anderson -Barngrover  Mfg.  Company,  same 
place.  f  ! . 

1,389,887.  Machine  for  cooling  chocolate's 
and  the  like.  Frederick  W.  Leyland,  Cam¬ 
bridge',  and  Edward  'P.  Brock,  Boston. 

1,389,947.  Art  of  '  compounding  fats  and 
oils.  Valentine  Hechler,  Chicago,  assignor 
to  Wilson  &  Company,  same  place. 

1.389.251.  Cooling  receiver  for  coffee  roast¬ 
ers.  Henry  H.  Moenkhaus,  Evansville,  Ind. 

1.390.251.  Process  and  apparatus  for  re¬ 
fining  chocolate  and  the’  like.  William  C. 
Schoppner,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 


A  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
vegetable1  oils  in  the  Netherlands  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  developments  of  the 
Dutch  trade  during  the  past  six  months, 
according  to  advices  of  Consul  General 
George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rotterdam.  Ac¬ 
companying  this,  however,  imports  of  neu¬ 
tral  lard  and  oleo  for  the  oleomargin  in¬ 
dustry  have  fallen  off  considerably,  as  a 
result  of  the  high  prices  for  the  animal  fats 
as  compared  with  other  raw  materials. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement, 
according  to  Dutch  manufacturers,  in  the 
quantity  of  such  goods  received  from  the 
United  States  in  the  past  few  months.  The 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  Netherlands 
reports  that  the  quality  of  butter  oil  (re¬ 
fined  cottonseed  oil)  is  now  satisfactory, 
having  improved  materially  since  importa¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear.  Im¬ 
porters  also  report  that  the  quality  of 
American  beef  premier  jus,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  chiefly  in  Argentina  in  factories 
largely  owned  or  controlled  by  American 
firms,  has  changed  for  the  better,  although 
the  shipments  still  lack  that  even  quality  of 
pre-war  days. 

Import  statistics  of  these  various  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  show  that  the  United  States  is 
far  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  the  Dutch 


Increase  in  National 
Tomato  Consumption 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station 
Shows  Yearly  Ration  is  Over 
Three  Cans  Per  Capita 

Although  Maryland  had  the  largest  to¬ 
mato  acreage  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
during  the  period  from  1917  to  1920,  it  was 
first  in  production  only  in  1917  and  1918, 
sixth  in  1919,  and  second  in  1920,  according 
to  figures  now  made  available  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
its  latest  bulletin,  “Costs,  Rrofits  and  Prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Can-house  Tomato  Industry  in 
New  Jersey,”  by  Frank  App  and  Allen  G. 
Waller.  Indiana  was  fourth  in  production 
in  1917,  third  in  1918,  second  in  1919,  and 
third  in  1920;  whereas  New  Jersey  was 
third  in  1917,  fourth  in  1918,  third  in  1919, 
and  fourth  in  1920. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tomatoes  since  1891  indicates  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
value  of  tomatoes  as  a  food.  During  the 
10-year  period,  1911-1920,  there  was  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  3.08  cans  per  person,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  ten-year  period  of 
not  quite  half  a  can.  From  these  figures 
it  is  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  population 
density  and  absence  of  production  in  the 
New  England  section,  New  Vork  produces 
less  than  half  of  its  own  needs,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  even  less,  whereas  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
duces  a  surplus,  having  a  production  of  8.9 
cans  per  individual. 


food  trade.  Of  1,612  metric  tons  of  neutral 
lard,  1,580  came  from  the1  United  States, 
while  2,592  of  2,725  metric  tons  of  pure  lard 
was  of  United  States  origin.  Competition 
in  compound  lard  has  appeared  in  Norway, 
which  with  Belgium  divided  about  one- 
third  of  the  trade,  while  the  United  States 
has  the.  remainder.  The  United  States  con¬ 
trols  about  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  tal¬ 
low  and  grease  and  Great  Britain  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  furnish  most  of  the  remainder.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  something 
more  than  half  of  the  premier  jus,  while 
the  rest  comes  chiefly  from  Argentina. 
Brazil,  which  had  a  pai  t  In  the  trade  last 
year,  dropped  out  during  the  current  sea¬ 
son.  Practically  all  of  the  margarin  has 
come  from  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cottonseed  oil.  France  has 
again  commenced  to  crush  peanuts  and 
furnish  2,493  metric  tons  of  peanut  oil  out 
of  3,904  imported  last  year,  with  China  as 
the  chief  other  source.  Great  Britain  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  the  palm  oil  and  palm -kernel 
oil.  Of  22,002  tons  of  coconut  oil,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  furnished  14,397  metric  tons; 
Ceylon,  3,528  metric  tons;  the  Philippines, 
1.424  metric  tons;  and  other  East  Indian 
islands  about  L000  tons.  Japan  was  the' 
source  of  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  soya-bean  oil. 


The  East  North  Central  section  produces 
only  1  3-4  cans  per  person,  or  less  than  the 
normal  requirement  for  its  own  inhabitants, 
so  that  it  appears  that  they  are  not  com¬ 
peting  with  outside  markets.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  East  South  Central  section, 
which  produces  a  little  over  one-third  of  a 
can  per  person,  whereas  the1  West  South 
Central  area  produces  none.  The  South  At¬ 
lantic  section  is  the  one  which  produces 
the  tomatoes  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
non-producing  areas.  Of  this  section  itself, 
the  larger  producers  are'  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
West  Virginia.  The  average  production  of 
this  section  per  person  was  13.2  cans.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  are  surplus  producing  states. 
It  appears  that  these  states  would  be  the 
ones  which  set  the  price  for  the  country, 
as  the  cost  at  which  they  are  raised,  plus 
the  cost  for  which  they  are  canned,  will 
influence  the  amount  that  is  produced  for 
shipping  into  other  regions. 


Pfaff-Peck-McCall 

The  Pfaff-Peck-McCall  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  recently  filed  articles  of 
incorporation.  It  will  sell  teas  and  coffees, 
spices,  canned  goods.  Martin  L.  Pfaff,  G. 
Floyd  Pfaff,  A.  R.  McCall,  and  Henry  E. 
Grabow,  of  Minneapolis,  are  the  incorpo¬ 
rators.  The  capitalization  is  for  $100,000. 


Italian  Postal  Administration  Prohibits 
Coffee  Imports 

The  United  States  Post  Office  has  recently 
been  advised  by  the  Postal  Administration 
of  Italy  that  coffee,  except  samples  ad¬ 
dressed  to  commercial  houses,  is  prohibited 
importation  into  Italy  through  the  parcel 
post. 
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Slackening  in  Meat  Exports  During  September 


This,  With  Disinclination  of  Consumers  to  Buy  More  Expensive  Meats, 

Principal  Recent  Developments 


There  were  two  distinct  features  of  the 
meat  trade  during  September.  One  was  the 
slackening  of  the  export  demand.  The  other 
was  the  persistent  disinclination  of  the 
consuming  public  to  forego  its  wartime 
preference  for  the  most  costly  kinds  o. 
meats,  says  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers. 

With  nearly  4,000,000  industrial  workers 
reported  idle  by  the  President’s  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unemployment  Statistics,  it  nat¬ 
urally  would  be  expected  that  the  so-called 
choice  meats  would  be  in  less  demand  and 
that  a  considerable  share  of  the  consum.ng 
public  would  turn  to  those  cuts  which,  al¬ 
though  they  require  more  time  for  cook¬ 
ing,  are  highly  palatable  and  nutritious  and 
are  available  at  very  much  lower  prices. 

But,  with  a  single  exception,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  consumers’  buying  pref¬ 
erences.  Throughout  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the'  beef  from  more  costly  cattle  was 
in ,  better  demand  than  the  less  expensive 
grades;  and  the  relatively  higher  priced 
pork  cuts  were  more  eagerly  sought  than 
those  selling  at  lower  figures. 

The  single  exception  to  be  noted  has  to 
do  with  the  forequarter  cuts  of  beef.  Beef 
experts  say  that,  partly  on  account  of  the 
season  and  partly  on  account  of  educational 
efforts  conducted  by  packers,  household 
editors,  agricultural  colleges  and  various 
other  agencies,  the  public  is  now  evincing 
greater  interest  in  and  a  relatively  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  forequarter  beef  cuts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
consumer,  and  particularly  the  consumer 
who  on  occasion  is  partial  to  delicatessen 
foods,  a  little  feature  worth  remarking  is 
the  decline  in  boiled  hams  during  the 
month.  The  wholesale  reduction  on  these 
hams  ranged  from  five  to  ten  cents  a 
pound. 

Export  T rade 

Shortly  after  the  first  week  of  September, 
the  foreign  demand  slackened.  The  trade 
with  England  was  dull,  which  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  somewhat  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  usually 
are  slow  buyers  on  a  declining  market. 

On  the  continent,  too,  demand  decreased 
and  was  confined  to  spot  stocks.  Some 
packers  reported  satisfactory  sales  from 
stocks  already  abroad,  other  packers  re¬ 
ported  a  small  volume  even  on  spot  sales. 

It  is  said  that  stocks  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  not  heavy  and  that  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  notwithstanding  the  goodly  supply 
of  lard  there,  the  stocks  are  not  burden¬ 
some.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  the 
normal  season  for  a  good  demand  for  lard 
from  Continental  Europe. 

Strengthened  Demand  for  Fats 

In  connection  with  the  large  requirements 
of  Central  Europe,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
a  drouth  in  Continental  Europe  has  reduced 
thd  fat  on  meat  animals  and  thus  strength¬ 
ened  the  demand  for  imported  fats.  To  this 
circumstance,  one  packing  company  attrib¬ 
uted  the  fact  that  it  sold  large  quantities 
of  oleo  oils  to  European  buyers  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  said, 
I  allow  has  been  in  good  demand.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  domestic  lard  stocks  is  a  factor 
that  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
prospective  exports  of  lard. 

Domestic  Trade 

The  packing  industry,  with  values  fully 
liquidated  month  by  month  ever  since  the 


readjustment  period  began,  is  finding  a 
fairly  good  demand  for  its  pork  products  (as 
well  as  beef  products)  at  the  levels  now 
prevailing.  In  fact  the  price  of  meat,  which 
is  a  perishable  commodity,  has  proved  it¬ 
self  not  only  responsive  but  sensitive  to 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  val- 
u  s,  throughout  the  whole  transitional  pe¬ 
riod,  l  ave  been  readjusted  to  levels  at  which 
the  products  moved.  Meanwhile  the  receipts 
of  live  stock  have  been  absorbed  promptly, 
and  production  has  been  carried  on  at  a 
\  olume  fully  equal  to  that  of  normal  years. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  hams  declined  at  wholesale  four  or 
five  cents  a  pound.  Standard  bacon  de¬ 
clined  a  cent  or  two,  and  fancy  bacon  some¬ 
what  more,  but  the  demand  for  smoked 
meats  strengthened  toward  the  end  of  the 
month.  Boiled  hams,  as  previously  noted, 
showed  declines  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
cents  a  pound. 

Whetted  Appetite  for  Fresh  Pork 

Cooler  weather  seemed  to  whet  the  con¬ 
sumers’  appetite  for  fresh  pork.  There  was 
a  good  demand  from  dealers  for  it,  and,  in 
Eastern  markets,  the  demand  was  very 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  supply. 

Standard  bacon  (bacon  of  medium  grade) 
is  still  selling  at  wholesale  under  the'  price 
of  standard  ham,  which  is  a  reversion  of 
the  normal  price  relationship  between  these 
two  cuts.  Lard  declined  during  the  month. 

At  present  levels,  there  is  a  satisfactory 
trade.  Business  on  many  items  improved 
during  the  last  few  days  of  the  month. 


British  Margarin  Industry  Triples 
Pre-War  Production 

Unlike  the  margarin  industry  of  the 
neutral  Scandinavian  countries,  which 
suffered  a  set-back  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  raw  materials  during  the  war  pe¬ 
riod,  the  margarin  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  increased  demand  and 
its  ability  to  secure  raw  materials  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cope  with  the  enlarged  trade, 
more  than  tripled  its  greatest  pre-war 
average  production. 

Previous  to  the  impetus  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  the  output  of  mar¬ 
garin  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  national 
demand,  and  imports  were  therefore 
necessary.  From  1911  until  1916,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  stimulated  domestic 
production  of  margarin,  imports  gradu¬ 
ally  increased.  In  1911  the  imports  were 
944,405  hundredweight  (hundredweight 
equals  112  pounds).  The  imports  rose  in 

1912  to  1,352,427  hundredweight,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1911  of  43.20  per  cent,  and  in 

1913  to  1,518,297 — 60.77  per  cent  more 
than  in  1911.  In  1915  the  imports  were 
2,024,469  hundredweight,  and  in  1916  the 
peak  was  reached  with  2,738,343  hun¬ 
dredweight,  an  increase  of  189.95  pei 
cent  over  1911.  With  1917  a  decline  be¬ 
gan,  imports  for  the  twelvemonth 
amounting  to  1,801,928  hundredweight; 
in  1918  the  imports  were  the  smallest 
in  years — 301,650  hundredweight,  a  de¬ 
crease  from  the  1913  figure  of  80.13  per 
cent.  They  rose  in  1919  to  459,369  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  in  1920  amounted  to 
897,972  hundredweight,  but  this  latter 
figure  was  still  4.92  per  cent  under  the 
1911  total. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR 
WAR  ON  RATS 

Waste  in  food  products,  destruction  of 
property  and  the  danger  of  disease  laid 
to  the  ravages  of  the  rat  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  recently  by  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heisler 
as  costing  the  United  States  $250,000,000. 
Buildings  storing  foods  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  still  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  these  pests,  and  manufacturers  and 
storers  will  do  wisely  in  furthering  their 
extermination  by  every  possible  means 
at  their  command. 

Suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be 
done  are  contained  in  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Industrial  Research  Laboratories 
and  the  publication,  “How  to  Destroy 
Rats,”  by  David  E.  Latz. 

Food  buildings  may  be  made  proof 
against  rats  by  using  concrete  as  bases 
and  in  the  case  of  granaries  by  using 
concrete  for  pillars.  If  a  concrete  floor 
is  used  it  can  be  built  on  the  ground, 
otherwise  the  floor  should  be  built  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  permit  light 
to  reach  the  open  space  under  the  gran¬ 
ary  proper. 

Some  of  the  expedients  used  by  rat- 
ridding  concerns  include  gas  methods, 
poisons,  and  traps.  Gas  is  probably  the 
most  unsatisfactory,  since  it  only  drives 
the  rats  from  place  to  place  and  kills 
only  those  who  cannot  get  out  into  the 
open,  leaving  many  to  die  between  the 
walls  of  a  building. 

The  most  successful  method  used  to¬ 
day  is  a  poison  paste  that  kills  and  em¬ 
balms  the  rat.  The  rat  will  always  die 
in  the  open  air  as  he  desires  air  imme¬ 
diately  after  eating  the  poison.  This 
method  causes  the  rat  to  dry  up  without 
any  odor  and  all  that  remains  in  the  end 
is  a  dried  skin. 

One  of  the  methods  for  which  much 
has  been  claimed  is  the  endless  chain 
method  of  destroying  rats,  whereby  one 
rat  is  inoculated  with  virus  and  allowed 
to  infect  the  others.  Rats  being  car- 
niverous,  eat  their  dead.  This  serves  to 
act  as  an  endless  chain  and  soon  makes 
the  rat  extinct.  The  method  has  had 
very  little  popularity  so  far. 


The  British  Census  of  Manufactures 
for  1907  shows  a  production  for  tha\ 
year  of  881,000  hundredweight,  or  98,- 
672,000  pounds  of  margarin.  While 
there  are  no  recent  official  British  sta¬ 
tistics  of  production  available,  unoffi¬ 
cial  reports  give  the  output  in  the  years 


1913-1919  as:  Wkly  aver.  Total  for  yr. 

Years  Pounds.  Pounds. 

1913  .  3,600.000  174,720,000 

1914  .  3,600,000  174,720,000 

1915  .  4,970,560  258,469,120 

1916  .  5,552,960  288,753,920 

1917  .  7,784  000  404,768,000 

1918  .  10,205,440  530,682,880 

1919  .  14,011,200  728,582,400 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  reported 
production,  the  industry  in  1913  had  in¬ 
creased  its  output  over  that  of  1907  by 
77.07  per  cent,  in  1915  over  1913  by  47.93 
per  cent,  in  1917  over  1913  by  131.67  per 
cent.  In  the  12  years  from  1907  to  1919 
the  industry  expanded  over  six  times, 
production  being  larger  by  638.39  per 
cent.  Comparison  of  the  first  post-war 
year  with  the  last  pre-war  year  discloses 
a  threefold  expansion  during  the  war 
period,  there  being  an  increase  of  317 
per  cent.  No  figures  for  1920  are  avail¬ 
able. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


FROM  NEAR  AND  FAR 

Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  as  an 
example  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  The 
American  Food  Journal  is  held  in  the 
scientific  world  than  the  recent  comments 
of  leaders  among  dietitians  and  food  con¬ 
trol  officials — two  groups,  whose  power  of 
recommendation  is  invaluable  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

At  the  recent  fourth  annual  convention 
of  dietitians  at  Chicago,  we  were  told  that 
The  American  Food  Journal  was  more  val¬ 
uable  than  ever  before  from  the  special 
standpoint  of  the  dietitian  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  instructor.  At  the  convention  of 
food  control  officials  held  this  month  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  similar  favorable  opinions  pre¬ 
vailed.  Leaders  of  this  organization  found 
gratification  in  the  close  co-operation  given 
them  and  expressed  confidence  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  held  much  in  store  for  a  publication 
of  our  scope. 

The  month’s  mail,  too,  brought  many 
good  letters  from  these  same  groups.  From 
the  state  of  Montana,  H.  M.  Shea,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  write  and  tell  us  just 
what  he  thought  of  our  work: 

“I  consider  The  American  Food  Journal 
an  excellent  publication,”  he  said.  “Late 
issues  have  been  of  such  a  high  order  that 
you  will  have  to  ‘keep  on  your  toes’  to  live 
up  to  the  reputation  you  have  established. 
If  you  are  overlooking  anything  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  relating  to  foodstuffs  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  it.” 

John  W.  Harrington,  technical  manager 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society’s  News 
Service,  writes:  “It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  the  skilful  use  you  have  made  of  scien¬ 
tific  facts.  Such  co-operation  wTith  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  our  own  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon  the 
American  people  the  relation  of  chemistry 
to  every-day  life.” 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  professor  of  chemistry. 
University  of  Kansas,  says:  “I  can  most 
heartily  commend  the  Journal  in  its  new 
departure.  The  food  chemists  will  depend 
upon  it  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  re¬ 
liable  matter  in  regard  to  food  products.” 
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On  A  Can  of  Soup  or  a  Bar  of  Soap 

On  a  package  of  prepared  flour  or  a  can  of  metal  polish — in  fact,  on  any  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  marketing  list — this  Seal  is  to  over  600,000  women  (and  that’s  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate)  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  of  satisfaction.  They  know  its  in¬ 
gredients  and  composition  have  been  approved  by  the  chemists  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Laboratories,  and  that  it  has  also  proved  its  merit  in  every¬ 
day  use  in  the  home  maintained  by  The  Modern  Priscilla  for  testing  household  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds. 

To  these  women  this  Seal  takes  all  the  uncertainty  out  of  buying  such  products.  To  the  retail 
dealer  it  offers  a  convincing  argument  to  use  in  selling  even  women  unacquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant.  And  to  manufacturers  it  offers,  without  charge  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  an  invaluable  testing  service  which  has  already  prevented  many  costly  errors,  dis¬ 
covered  new  uses  for  old  products,  and  shown  new  sales  appeals  for  advertised  goods. 

The  Priscilla  Proving  Plant — a  photograph  of  which  appeared  in  our  advertisement  last 
month — is  unlike  any  other  “testing  service”  in  that  it  is  not  just  a  laboratory,  but  a  pleasant 
American  home,  lived  in  by  a  family,  and  managed  by  a  skillful  housekeeper.  Products 
tested  here  meet  the  same  conditions  and  get  the  same  kind  of  use  that  they  will  in  the  homes 
of  their  ultimate  purchasers. 

And  no  product  is  ever  allowed  to  bear  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  Seal  until  it  has  stood 
this  test  of  everyday  HOME  service  in  addition  to  the  laboratory  tests. 

There’s  a  big  difference  between  “HOME  TESTED'’  and  merely  “TESTED” — a  difference 
women  are  quick  to  appreciate. 

A  communication  addressed  to  The  Modern  Priscilla,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  bring  you  complete 
information  about  this  Plant  and  its  Seal.  Please  state  whether  you  are  a  retail  merchant 
or  a  manufacturer,  and  mention  the  products  i  i  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 
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New  York 
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Food  Control  Officials  Consider  Pending 
National  and  State  Measures 

Silver  Anniversary  of  Founding  of  National  Association  Finds  it  More 
Active  Than  Ever — Miami  Convention  Brings  Representatives 
from  Government  and  Many  States  Together 


WITH  delegates  present  from  many  states  in  the  Union 
and  a  number  representing  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  gathered  for  their  twenty-fifth  annual  convention 
in  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla.,  November  8-11. 

Included  among  those  who  had  made  the  journey  to  the 
"magic  city  of  the  South”  for  what  officials  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  called  one  of  the  most  successful  conventions  ever  held 
were  many  of  the  most  prominent  food  control  officials 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  officials  representing  the 
states  and  the  Government,  there  were  present  during  the 
sessions  several  representatives  of  the  packers  and  large 
food  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  scope  of  the  discussions  covered  all  phases  of  food 
law  interpretation  and  enforcement.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  w'as  devoted  to  national  food  control  measures,  and 
the  particular  legislative  problems  of  the  states  received 
their  meed  of  attention  also.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions  centered  in  qualifications,  duties  and  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  food  inspectorship.  Notable  among  the  high 
spots  of  the  convention  were  resolutions  in  which  the 
organization  put  itself  on  record  endorsing  the  Haugen 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  urging  the  executive  committee 
to  prepare  plans  for  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in 
state  food  laws.  In  strong  terms  the  convention  dis¬ 
approved  the  Calder  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

President  Rose  Opens  Convention 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  November  8  by 
President  R.  E.  Rose,  veteran  food  control  leader  and 
Florida’s  state  chemist,  who  later  in  the  same  session  de¬ 
livered  his  annual  address.  The  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  Governor  Hardee,  of  Florida,  who  was  unable  to 
attend,  was  given  by  Hon.  Marion  L.  Dawson,  of  Talla¬ 
hassee,  state  equalizer  of  taxes.  Representing  Miami  in 
greetings,  President  E.  G.  Sewell,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  presented  to  the  delegates  a  glowing  description  of 
the  charms  of  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  the  keys  to 
its  hospitality. 

The  response  on  behalf  of  the  convention  was  delivered 
by  Sarah  H.  Vance,  Louisville,  Ky.,  director  of  foods  and 
drugs  and  vice-president  of  the  association. 

In  his  opening  remarks  President  Rose  declared  that 
he  was  pleased  to  greet  the  members  of  the  association  on 
the  occasion  of  their  twenty-fifth  annual  convention — an 
association  composed  of  officials  from  every  part  of  the 
union,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  dairy,  food  and 
drug  laws  and  regulations  of  the  nation  and  of  the  vari¬ 


ous  states,  and  also  the  representatives  of  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  dairy,  food  and  drug  products  to  the  people 
of  the  nation. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  189  6,  when  a  few  state  officials  met 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of 
enforcing  the  many  different  state  laws  then  existing,  little 
dreaming  of  the  future  scope  and  influence  the  official 
organization  was  destined  to  wield. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Miami  in  1896,  the  same  year 
that  Miami  was  incorporated  as  a  city  with  515  registered 
voters,  President  Rose  said.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  since  that  time  a  city  has  sprung  from  an  unin¬ 
habited  tropical  wilderness  within  less  than  six  months 
after  the  advent  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  railway,  built 
by  "that  man  of  wonderful  vision,”  Henry  M.  Flagler. 

Food  Official’s  Reliance  on  Scientist 

President  Rose  outlined  the  aims  of  the  organization, 
traced  its  history  from  its  modest  beginning  to  its  present 
state  of  maturity  and  influence,  described  the  role  of  the 
state  of  Florida  in  previous  conventions,  and,  launching  into 
the  chief  subject  of  his  address,  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  open-mindedness  and  "watchful  waiting”  on  the  part  of 
food  control  officials  pending  the  ascertainment  of  new 
scientific  facts.  Legislation  and  law  enforcement,  declared 
President  Rose,  can  only  be  handmaidens  to  the  latest 
scientific  discoveries,  and  should  never  precede  them. 
Citing  articles  that  have»  appeared  in  The  American  Food 
Journal,  Captain  Rose  called  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  vitamines  and  the  opportunity  there  is  in  this 
one  field  alone  for  further  discoveries  before  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  course  of  his  address  of  welcome, 
asserted  that  from  time  to  time  many  conventions  came 
to  Miami  and  Florida,  of  all  sizes  and  shades  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  that  none  could  have  more  far-reaching  results 
or  touch  more  vitally  the  nation’s  welfare  than  those  de. 
voted,  as  this  particular  one  was,  to  matters  of  food  control. 

"You  stand  a  vigilant  and  fearless  guard  at  the  door  of 
every  home,”  Mr.  Dawson  said.  "You  protect  the  home 
from  the  invasion  of  foes  that  have  needlessly  destroyed 
more  human  life  than  has  been  destroyed  on  all  the  world’s 
battlefields.” 

Crumbine  on  Inspector’s  Qualifications 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day’s  session,  Dr.  J.  S.  Crum¬ 
bine,  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  spoke  on  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moi’al  qualifications  that  go  to  make 
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up  a  good  food  inspector.  Dr.  Crumbine  stated  that  all 
these  were  of  equal  importance.  The  “golden  rule,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  was  basic  in  the  profession  of  food  inspection  per¬ 
haps  more  conspicuously  than  in  many  others. 

Another  feature  of  the  first  session  was  the  address  of 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  an  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  woman  an,d  editor.  Miss  Johnson  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  those  who  live  in  certain  parts  of 
the  North  have  many  advantages  not  offered  to  those  in  the 
South.  They  may  take  advantage  of  three  crops  of  green 
vegetables,  she  stated,  and  with  opportunities  for  keeping 
cows,  they  can  use  milk  more  cheaply  than  other  less  favored 
sections  of  the  country.  Each  person,  moreover,  she  said, 
could  have  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  variety  in 
foods,  namely,  raw  leafy  vegetables  twice  a  day  and  the 
same  cooked  once  a  day. 

Miss  Johnson  attacked  the  extensive  use  of  self-raising 
patent  flours  not  only  because  they  contained,  she  said, 
harmful  compounds  but  also  because  they  were  often 
made  of  inferior  grades  of  wheat. 

Audience  Stirred  by  Work  of  Botulism  Commission 

Notable  among  the  addresses  given  Wednesday  was 
that  of  J.  C.  Geiger,  of  the  Botulism  Commission,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Geiger,  who  is  assistant 
surgeon  general  of  the  United  States,  gave  his  audience  a 
complete  history  of  food  poisoning  with  special  reference 
to  the  menace  of  botulism,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  isolating  the  bacillus  and  the 
measures  that  are  being  and  should  be  adopted  in  the 
fight  against  this  health  menace. 

“The  Botulism  Commission  isolated  the  bacillus  Botu- 
linus  spore  from  soil,”  said  Dr.  Geiger,  “and  it  has  since 
been  proven  an  almost  universal  organism,  found  every¬ 
where  and  very  likely  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

“The  spore  has  been  found  on  vegetables  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  but  since  the  poisoning  is  not  caused  by 
the  spore  itself,  but  by  its  growth,  there  is  no  danger  of 
harm  from  it  alone.” 

History  of  Food  Poisoning 

Dr.  Geiger  declared  that  even  if  consumers  were  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  canned  vegetables  they  had  purchased  were 
safe,  they  should  take  the  added  precaution  of  boiling  the 
contents  of  the  cans  in  an  open  container  for  at  least  30 
minutes,  stating  that  this  treatment  would  destroy  poison, 
but  not  the  spore,  and  that  to  destroy  this  the  vegetables 
must  be  treated  to  at  least  240  degrees  of  heat  under 
pressure. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Dr.  Geiger  asserted  that 
commercially-canned  products  were  safer  than  home- 
packed  products  and  quoted  statistics  to  prove  his  asser¬ 
tion.  He  declared  that  the  majority  of  poisoning  cases 
have  been  due  to  home-canned  foods.  He  cited  several 
cases  which  favored  the  persistence  and  multiplication  of 
botulinus  in  canned  foods,  the  most  important  being  in¬ 
complete  sterilization.  This  state,  he  said,  applied  to  all 
canned  foods,  such  as  vegetables,  ripe  olives  and  spinach. 


Another  important  fact  brought  out  in  the  address  of 
Dr.  Geiger  was  that  the  spore  in  itself  was  not  poisonous, 
but  that  its  growth  was  what  produced  the  poison,  and  that 
the  poison  by  the  proper  heat  being  applied  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  any  harm  although  the  spore  itself 
should  remain. 

Dr.  Geiger  has  made  a  special  study  of  food  poisoning 
and  botulism  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail 
connected  with  these  subjects. 

Tracing  Poisoned  Packages  to  Source 

Following  Dr.  Geiger’s  address,  R.  E.  Doolittle,  chief  of 
the  central  district,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  led  the  discussion  with  a  paper  entitled,  “Some 
Observations  on  the  Problem  of  Botulism  in  the  United 
States.”  Dr.  Doolittle  made  a  plea  for  tracing  to  its  source 
every  package  found  to  contain  the  toxin  of  the  botulinus 
organism,  because  every  other  batch  from  the  same  fac¬ 
tory  would  be  a  potential  source  of  real  danger.  Such 
protection  to  the  consuming  public,  said  Dr.  Doolittle,  is 
the  duty  of  every  food  control  office  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  co-operation. 

In  the  absence  of  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  food  and  drug  com¬ 
missioner  of  Denver,  who  was  on  the  program  to  talk  on 
the  subject  of  “Problems  of  the  Control  Official,  Methods 
of  Enforcement,  Nominal  Fines  or  Imprisonment  for  Per¬ 
sistent  Offenders,”  his  paper  was  read,  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  W.  W.  Randall,  who  represents  and  is  charge  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  food  and  drug  commissioner,  Madison,  Wis., 
also  was  not  able  to  be  present  to  discuss,  “Standards  for 
Ice  Cream.”  Charles  Morris,  of  the  National  Ice  Cream 
Association,  however,  talked  informally  on  ice  cream 
standards.  He  was  questioned  at  length  by  W.  M.  Allen,, 
of  North  Carolina. 

Ice  Cream  Standards  Committee 

After  this  discussion,  the  convention  resolved  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  representing  the  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  and  manufacturers  to  formulate  standards  for 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  The  position  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  this  connection  was  ably  set  forth  by  Walter 
G.  Campbell,  acting  head  of  the  bureau.  This  statement 
yill  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  gave  opinions,  regulations  will  not  per¬ 
mit  publication  until  official  sanction  has  been  made  by  the 
various  departments  represented. 

Senator  Ladd  Unable  to  Attend 

A  telegram  was  read  from  U.  S.  Senator  E.  F.  Ladd,  of 
North  Dakota,  expressing  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  also  one  from  Hon.  Rivers  Buford, 
attorney  general  of  Florida,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  United  States  court  at  Pen¬ 
sacola.  Both  were  to  have  made  addresses  at  the  second 
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day’s  session.  Senator  Ladd  at  the  morning  session  and 
Mr.  Buford  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Professor  L.  E.  Sayre,  director  of  the  drug  laboratory. 
University  of  Kansas,  explained  the  methods  of  revision  of 
the  United  States  pharmacopea. 

James  Foust,  food  and  drug  commissioner,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  followed  with  an  attack  on  the  Calder  bill.  Mr.  Foust 
condemned  the  measure  in  ringing  tones  and  declared  that 
it  was  patently  an  unprecedented  interference  with  the 
state’s  constitutional  police  powers.  Its  enforcement,  in  his 
opinion,  would  needlessly  complicate  the  enforcement  of 
state  laws. 

On  Thursday,  H.  S.  Paine,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
delivered  a  paper  on  “The  Use  of  Pectin  in  Food  Products.” 
•This  paper  will  likewise  be  published  in  The  American  Food 
Journal  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  upon  by  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  convention  came  to  its  close  Friday  afternoon  with 
the  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  Cap¬ 
tain  R.  E.  Rose  was  again  elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  three  other  “holdovers”  from  the  current  year’s 
officers  included:  First  vice-president,  Thomas  Holt;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Sarah  H.  Vance;  secretary,  Cassius  L. 
Clay.  The  newly  elected  officers  included:  Treasurer,  E. 
L.  Barnhouse;  third  vice-president,  I.  L.  Miller.  The 
elected  executive  committee  included:  President  and  sec. 
retary,  E.  J.  Lea,  Berkeley,  California;  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.;  William  Frear,  State  College,  Pa. 

Resolutions  at  the  last  session  put  the  convention  on 
record  endorsing  the  Haugen  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  executive  committee  was  also  requested  to  prepare 
plans,  as  instructed  at  the  St.  Louis  convention,  to  bring 
about  a  greater  uniformity  in  state  food  laws. 


At  the  association’s  banquet,  held  on  this  occasion  at  the 
Green  Tree  Inn,  Captain  Rose  was  toastmaster  and 
introduced  the  speakers,  the  first  being  Frank  B.  Stoneman, 
editor  of  “The  Miami  Herald.”  Mr.  Stoneman  spoke  of  the 
development  of  south  Florida  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  S. 
J.  Crumbine,  who  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  human  and 
humorous  aspects  of  an  inspector’s  life.  B.  B.  Tatum  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades.  Others 
who  made  short  talks  were:  Dr.  W.  G.  Campbell,  Henry 

I.  Dawson,  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  J.  R.  Chittick,  J.  S.  Abbott  and 

J.  D.  Miller. 

Hospitable  Hosts 

Throughout  the  convention  representative  citizens  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Miami  seized  every  opportunity  to  tender 
hospitality  to  the  visitors.  The  Urmey  Hotel,  especially 
opened  at  this  time  because  of  the  convention,  acted  as 
host.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  conference  the  delegates 
accompanied  by  Miamians,  took  an  auto  drive  to  the  beach 
and  a  dip  in  the  Atlantic  surf,  many  enjoying  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  salt  water  swim  for  the  first  time.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Miami  Motor  Club, 
the  delegates  were  given  an  automobile  tour  of  the  city  and 
the  other  many  interesting  places  in  and  near  Miami,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  orange  groves  and  large  estates.  Offi¬ 
cial  thanks  of  the  organization  were  extended  for  these 
courtesies.  One  of  the  most  interesting  trips  was  that  to 
the  sugar  plant  and  800-acre  plantation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Company  in  the  midst  of  the  Everglades. 

Committees  appointed  by  President  Rose  are  as  follows: 
Resolutions  committee,  Dr.  J.  S.  Crumbine,  chairman,  Dr. 
M.  M.  Garrick,  J.  J.  Clarke;  credentials  committee,  Dr.  R. 
E.  Doolittle,  chairman,  A.  D.  Sibbald,  J.  R.  Keeny;  audit¬ 
ing  committee,  W.  M.  Allen,  chairman,  I.  L.  Miller,  W  W. 
Randall. 


President  Rose  Urges  More  Investigation  of  Vitamines  Before  Forbidding 

Production  of  Important  Food  Products 


Is]-  his  opening  address  to  the  convention,  President  Rose 
dealt  briefly  with  the  history  of  the  association;  discussed 
recent  scientific  investigations  pertaining  to  nutrition,  re¬ 
ferring  particularly  to  vitamines  and  mado  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  accepting  present  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
vitamines  as  a  basis  for  excluding  from  manufacture  and 
sale  any  food  products  held  to  be  deficient  in  these  factors 
until  more  knowledge  of  them  has  been  obtained. 

His  address  in  part  follows: 

This  association  was  organized  in  1896.  A  few  state 
officials  met  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  as  to  the  best 
method  of  enforcing  the  many  different  state  laws  then 
existing,  designed  to  protect  the  public  from  such  abuses 
as  misbranding  and  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 
and  other  foods  under  insanitary,  filthy  conditions,  from 
decomposed  and  filthy  materials. 


While  this  was  originally  an  association  of  officials,  it 
was  not  then  (nor  is  it  now)  an  official  association.  It 
was  simply  a  voluntary  association  of  national  and  state 
officials  striving  to  correct  the  various  abuses  then  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  was  organized  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  necessity  of  a  national  law  to  protect  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  from  the  interstate  shipment  of  mis¬ 
branded,  adulterated  and  insanitary  dairy  and  food  products 
and  drugs. 

Calling  Attention  to  Needed  Legislation 

The  labors  of  this  association,  aided  by  the  then  Chief  oi 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and 
his  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  state  officers,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  nation  and  particularly  ot 
the  individual  states,  to  the  needed  legis'ation,  doubtless 
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had  great  influence  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  June  30,  1906,  which  was 
probably  the  most  beneficient  law  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  of  dairy,  food  and  drug  products  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturers  of  such  products,  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  a  law  which,  rigidly  and 
impartially  enforced,  insures  to  the  consumer  sanitary,  un¬ 
adulterated  and  truthfully  labeled  foods  and  drugs  and 
protects  the  honest  manufacturer  from  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  of  insanitary,  adulterated  or  misbranded  material. 

The  enactment  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Law 
in  190  6  was  soon  followed  by  similar  laws  by  the  various 
states.  Florida,  as  many  other  states,  had  crude  police 
laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  certain  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  foods  and  dings,  with  no  officer 
charged  with  the  enforcement  thereof,  with  no  protection 
from  the  interstate  shipment  of  spurious  material.  In  1907, 
Florida  enacted  her  first  pure  food  and  drugs  law,  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  national  law.  This  law  was  amended  in 
1913  to  comply  more  fully  with  the  national  law;  adopting 
the  national  definitions,  standards,  rules  and  regulations 
and  providing  for  co-operation  with  the  national  authorities. 

Florida’s  first  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
association  was  at  Denver  in  1909.  This  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  conventions  of  the  association,  being 
the  second  convention  attended  officially  by  representatives 
of  the  national  control  official.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
meeting  at  Mackinac  in  1908,  was  the  first  convention 
attended  by  the  national  officials  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  1906.  I  have 
no  record  of  a  meeting  in  19  07. 

Necessity  of  Annual  Conventions 

The  proceedings  of  these  two  conventions  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  annual  meeting  of  those  charged  by  the  nation 
and  the  various  states  with  the  execution  of  these  necessary 
laws  for  the  protection  of  our  people  from  filthy,  putrid, 
misbranded,  light-weight,  adulterated  and  sophisticated 
foods  and  drugs;  at  which  can  be  discussed  various  methods 
of  carrying  out  the  clear  intention  of  the  laws,  both  national 
and  state,  for  the  protection  first,  of  the  consumer,  and 
second,  of  the  manufacturer  of  honest,  clean,  unadulterated 
and  truthfully  labeled  foods  and  drugs. 

The  Mackinac  convention  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  were  present  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  proper  sanitation  of  all  foods  and  drinks,  par¬ 
ticularly  water  supplies,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  food, 
drug  and  health  officers  of  the  states  and  nation. 

Findings  of  Denver  Convention 

The  widespread  use  of  partially  decayed,  fermented  food 
stuff,  manufactured  under  insanitary  and  filthy  conditions, 
with  added  preservatives  to  disguise  spoilage  and  prevent 
further  decomposition,  was  definitely  established  at  the 
Denver  convention  in  1909.  Decayed  tomatoes,  filthy,  non- 
sterilized  milk  and  cream  containers,  careless  handling  of 
dairy  products  in  dirty,  insanitary  milk  depots  and  con¬ 
tainers,  long  delays  in  transportation,  from  farm  to  factory 
or  depot,  the  lack  of  sanitary  precautions  in  transit  and  in 
the  factory,  were  frequent. 

The  wide  publication  of  these  abuses  by  the  press  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  public  opinion.  Hence  the  de¬ 
mand  for  better  sanitation  in  factories  of  all  kinds,  for 
clean,  sterilized  milk  and  other  containers  of  food  products 
with  proper  sanitation  of  factories,  the  use  of  pure  or  ster- 
lized  water  in  preparing  foods  and  the  use  of  only  sound, 
non-fermented  material  has  resulted,  practically  in  abolish¬ 
ing  these  abuses. 

General  Enlightenment  as  to  Food  Conditions 

The  establishment  of  sanitary  factories  of  all  kinds  and 
particularly  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  fermented, 
partly  decayed,  filthy  food  material  is  now  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  general  public  recognizes  the  fact  now 
that  clean  food  products,  prepared  under  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  properly  sterilized,  require  no  preservatives  to  insure 
their  keeping  qualities.  The  use  of  preservatives  being  un¬ 
necessary,  its  declaration  upon  the  label  (as  required  by 


law)  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  preference  is 
generally  given  to  such  foods  as  do  not  contain  preserva¬ 
tive.  Hence  the  use  of  preservatives  of  any  kind  has  been 
discontinued  by  most  manufacturers  of  standard  or  choice 
foods. 

The  use  of  preservatives  in  food  products,  which  was  the 
principal  "issue”  at  the  Denver  convention  "with  honors 
practically  even,”  has  been  decided  by  public  opinion. 

While  there  still  exist  certain  abuses,  where  unwhole¬ 
some,  fermented,  partly  decayed  materials  are  treated 
(processed),  these  conditions  are  the  exception.  While 
“eternal  vigilence  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  it  is  also  the 
price  of  clean  and  wholesome  food  products,  truthfully 
labeled  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  in  the 
package. 

Office  of  Co-operation 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Co-operation  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  on  co-operation  of  this  association,  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  state  control  officials,  particularly  in 
preventing  the  interstate  shipment  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  goods,  and  has  also  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  national  authorities  in  preventing  abuses  of  the  national 
law.  It  has  also  greatly  advanced  uniformity  in  state  laws, 
rules  and  regulations.  The  various  decisions  of  the  courts, 
and  rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  interpreted  and  clarified.  Notice  of  prosecutions, 
recommendations  and  the  reasons  therefor,  prompt  infor¬ 
mation  to  state  officers  of  court  decisions,  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Office  of  Co-operation. 

This  national  and  state  co-operation  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  protecting  the  people  of  the  nation  and  citizens 
of  the  states  from  fraud  and  deception  and  has  reduced 
the  former  practise  of  allowing  an  illegal  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  to  be  withdrawn  from  one  state  and  passed  on,  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  probably  an  adjoining,  state. 

Malnutrition  Incomplete  Food  Substances,  Vitamines 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  national  and  state  food  contror 
laws,  much  has  been  published  by  eminent  biologists  m 
reference  to  those  unknown  substances,  not  yet  definitely 
isolated  or  definitely  determined:  the  fat-soluble  A,  water- 
soluble  B  and  C,  generally  accepted  as  necessary  for  growth 
and  maintenance,  the  absence  of  which,  it  is  charged  by 
eminent  scientists,  is  the  cause  of  certain  diseases — scurvy, 
beri-beri,  rickets,  pellagra,  and  other  diseases  charged  to 
a  deficient  diet. 

Recently  much  has  been  published  pro  and  con  as  to  the 
necessity  of  these  three  substances  for  normal  growth  and 
maintenance  and  particularly  as  to  what  food  substances 
contain  one  or  more  of  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  main¬ 
tain  growth  and  development.  There  is  considerable  specu¬ 
lation  on  what  the  effect  of  sterilization,  purification,  de¬ 
hydration  or  other  means  of  preserving  foods  now  generally 
practised,  is  upon  these  substances. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  association  to  the 
great  changes  that  have  occurred  in  comparatively  recent 
years  in  manufacturing,  preservation  and  sterilization  of 
foods.  Owing  largely  to  the  great  increase  in  our  urban 
population,  decrease  in  our  rural  population,  we  have  faced 
the  necessity  of  preparing  foods  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  spoil  or  decay  during  the  time  necessarily  required 
for  their  preparation,  transportation,  storage  and  consump¬ 
tion.  We  have  effected  the  removal  of  certain  parts  subject 
to  rapid  decay,  rancidity  or  spoilage;  the  removal  of  bran 
and  germ,  by  recent  methods  of  milling,  from  wheat,  rice 
and  corn;  and  the  absence  of  the  former  “whole  wheat” 
flour  and  corn  meal,  so  common  in  our  rural  districts  when 
the  local  grist  mill  with  its  old-fashioned  mill-stones  which 
ground  the  entire  grain  and  furnished  the  grist  unbolted 
to  the  consumer.  The  modern  roller  mill  separates  the 
bran,  the  germ,  the  shorts  and  the  middlings  from  flour. 
It  also  separates  the  germ  and  harder  parts  from  the  corn 
meal,  as  whole  meal  including  the  germ  will  not  “keep,” 
in  other  words,  soon  becomes  rancid  and  unfit  for  food; 
while  polished  rice  has  the  bran  and  germ  removed,  leaving 
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only  pure  starch  deprived  of  all  its  fat,  protein  and  minerals. 

It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  a  number  of  our  members 
when  the  enormous  quantity  of  our  cotton  seed  was  wasted; 
when  its  value  as  a  food,  particularly  for  dairy  cows,  was 
unknown;  when,  in  fact,  high  fences  were  built  around 
the  “seed  pile”  to  prevent  the  cows  eating  them;  when 
millions  of  tons  wrere  thrown  into  streams  to  get  rid  of 
them;  when  the  peanut  was  practically  unknown  as  a  food 
product  except  in  a  few  Southern  localities  and  distribution 
only  by  Italian  vendors  who  sold  a  few  tons,  generally  to 
children  who  were  eager  to  obtain  them  and  were  generally 
ridiculed  by  their  elders  for  their  perverted  taste  for  “goob¬ 
ers.”  Coconuts  were  seldom  seen  except  in  a  few  seaport 
cities;  coconut  ond  palm  oil  were  practically  unknown  as  ex¬ 
cellent  foods:  the  soya  bean’s  value  was  known  only  to  the 
Chinese,  who  have  used  it  for  food,  particularly  for  its  oil, 
for  centuries. 

To  remind  you  of  the  vast  consumption  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  food  products  in  America,  I  have  compiled  a  summary 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  these  valuable  foods  now 
consumed  by  our  people  during  1919.  A  few  years  ago 
these  foods  were  comparatively  unknown  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  are  still  unknown  to  a  vast  number. 
It  will  be  noted  that  we  imported  these  vegetable  food 
materials  and  oils  to  the  value  of  $112,320,000  and  ex¬ 
ported  $77,7  84,000,  showing  a  consumption  of  $34,536,000 
worth  by  the  people  of  the  nations.  I  have  also  compiled 
the  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  milk  (condensed  and  dried), 
cream,  oleo  oil,  oleomargarin  and  lard  compounds,  the 
total  being  $20G,685,229 ;  aggregating  the  enormous  sum 
of  $284,469,229,  largely  produced  directly  or  indirectly 
from  these  various  oils  and  oil  materials  produced  on 
American  farms  and  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Until  further  research  and  experimentation  be  made  and 
more  knowledge  obtained  of  these  three  obscure  and  little 
known  vitamines  A,  B  and  C  (with  possibly  a  fourth) ;  until 
we  answer  the  questions:  “Where  are  they  found  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  support  development  and  growth?”  and 
“Does  the  processing  of  butter,  the  refining  of  vegetable 
oils,  sterilization  or  dehydration  remove  these  obscure  and 
still  unidentified  substances?”  any  effort  to  restrict  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  valuable  compound  foods  (when  the  label 
tells  “The  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth”),  would  be  an  economic  blunder.  It  would  bear 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturers  of  these  foods  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  consumers  of  these  valuable  and  much 
cheaper  well-known  food  products;  and  it  would  cause  an 
economic  waste  of  most  valuable  food. 

New  Developments  in  Vitamines 

If  “a  mixture  of  twenty-five  per  cent  corn  gluten  (con¬ 
taining  35  per  cent  protein  and  4.7  fat)  and  twenty-five 
per  cent  coconut  press-cake  (containing  20  per  cent  protein 
and  8  to  17  per  cent  fat)  formed  an  efficient  mixture  and 
also  furnished  an  adequate  supply  of  water-soluble  B  vita- 
mine”  (1);  if  “bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  twenty-five 
parts  of  peanut  flour  (containing  26  per  cent  protein  and 
4  4  per  cent  fat)  and  seventy- five  parts  of  wheat  flour  fur¬ 
nished  adequate  proteins  and  water-soluble  vitamine  for 
normal  growth”  and  “the  proteins  of  the  peanut  bread  were 
utilized  almost  twice  as  well  as  those  in  the  wheat  bread” 
(2)  ;  if,  in  a  typical  case  of  pellagra,  induced  by  a  deficient 
diet,  “the  addition  of  5  to  10  grams  of  casein  of  milk 
brought  about  a  dramatic  cure  where  the  skin  lessions 
were  most  severe”  (3);  if  the  addition  of  rice  polish  (con¬ 
taining  11  per  cent  protein  and  9  per  cent  fat),  or  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  rice  polish  will  cure  human  beri-beri 
or  polyneuritis  so  severe  “that  the  bird  or  person  is  unable 
to  walk  or  even  stand,  yet  this  state  can  be  entirely  cured 
by  the  simple  addition  of  the  rice  polishings  which  are 
removed  in  the  milling  process”  (4);  then  there  is  ample 
reason  for  demanding  that  more  research  and  investigation 
be  had  in  relation  to  these  newly  discovered,  or  at  least 
newly  discussed,  important  substances  of  such  great  nutri- 

(1)  Dr.  V.  K.  LaMer,  The  American  Food  Journal,  July,  1921. 

(2)  Dr.  V.  K.  LaMer,  The  American  Food  Journal,  July,  1921. 

(3)  Dr  V.  K.  LaMer,  The  American  Food  Journal,  July,  1921. 

(4)  Dr  V  K  LaMer,  The  American  Food  Journal,  August,  1921. 


five  value,  promoting  as  they  do  both  growth  and  main, 
tenance  of  animals,  particularly  man. 

1  am  not  a  biologist,  simply  an  agricultural  chemist  and 
engineer,  more  familiar  with  foods  for  plants  (fertilizers) 
and  feeding  livestock,  particularly  calves  and  pigs.  I  do 
knew,  however,  that  skimmed  milk,  with  peanut  meal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  or  coconut  meal  (all  containing  considerable 
fat  and  protein — more  than  in  “whole  milk,”  which  con¬ 
tains  3.5  per  cent  protein  and  4.4  per  cent  fat)  make,  when 
fed  intelligently,  an  excellent  ration  for  young  animals  and 
do  promote  growth  and  maintenance. 

Referring  to  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  of  animal 
and  plant  foods — potassium,  phosphorus  and  calcium — 1 
desire  to  correct  an  error  of  an  eminent  biologist  recently, 
before  a  Congressional  committee: 

“Phosphorus  and  potassium  are  the  limiting  factors  In 
the  soil  of  America.  We  have  no  deposits  of  phosphorus 
and  no  adequate  deposits  of  calcium  that  will  meet  the  agri¬ 
cultural  needs  of  this  country  for  fertilizer”  (5). 

Vast  Phosphate  Deposits  in  IT.  S. 

To  correct  this  evident  error  as  to  the  vast  deposits  of 
phosphates  in  America,  I  quote  from  the  Year  Book  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1  920,  as  follows,  page 
218:  “Greatest  Phosphate  Deposits  in  the  World: 

“The  United  States  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
larger  deposits  of  this  mineral  than  any  other  nation.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  of  our  other  now  highly  prized  pos¬ 
sessions,  however,  the  nature  and  value  of  phosphate  rock 
was  not  recognized  until  relatively  recent  times. 

“Not  only  does  the  United  States  possess  the  greatest 
phosphate  deposits  in  the  world,  but  our  production  of  this 
basic  fertilizer  material  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Besides  supplying  our  own  ever-growing  demands,  we  have 
been  aiding  materially  in  maintaining  the  crop-producing 
power  of  European  and  Asiatic  soils  by  our  phosphate  ex¬ 
ports.  These  exports  prior  to  the  war  amounted  to  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  tons  annually.” 

Florida  exported  in  1  913,  1,364,296  long  tons  of  high 
grade  phosphate  rock.  Shipments  in  1918  were  2,067,000 
tons  (6). 

Mountains  Rich  in  Phosphorus 

As  high-grade  phosphate  rock  contains  an  average  of 
7  5  per  cent  tri-calcium  phosphate,  carrying  an  average  of 
38  per  cent  calcium  and  20  per  cent  phosphorus.  We 
certainly  have  an  ample  supply  in  America  of  these  two 
necessary  elements;  while  no  country  has  a  greater  supply 
of  calcium  than  has  America  in  her  marbles  and  other 
limestones.  The  Appalachian  mountains,  the  Alleghaneys 
and  Blue  Ridge  are  principally  composed  of  limestone. 

Possibilities  of  Enormous  Water  Power 

The  enormous  water  power  of  the  nation  will  doubtless 
in  a  few  years  furnish  power  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus  needed  on  our 
farms,  to  say  nothing  of  other  valuable  products,  sulphur 
and  aluminum,  from  our  native  deposits  of  these  complex 
minerals;  while  the  deposits  of  pure  sulphur  found  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  with  doubtless  similar  deposits  else¬ 
where,  will  furnish  the  nation  with  an  abundance  of  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  economic  agriculture  and  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry.  No  country  on  the  globe  has  richer  or 
more  varied  deposits  of  all  minerals  than  has  the  North 
American  continent.  Its  surface  has  barely  been  scratched 
by  the  geologist  and  mineralogist. 

No  one  more  fully  appreciates  the  value  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  dairy  cow  to  improve  and  maintain  the  fertility 
and  productiveness  of  our  farms  than  myself;  which  truth 
I  taught  and  practised  for  many  years. 

Agriculture,  Oldest  Art,  Youngest  Science 

Agriculture,  while  the  oldest  art  known  to  man,  is  the 
youngest  science.  More  has  been  discovered  of  agricultural 
science  during  the  past  century,  in  fact,  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  than  was  known  since  Adam,  and  much  has 
still  to  be  discovered. 

(5)  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  H  IT. 

6215,  June  13.  1921. 

06)  Florida  Geological  Survey,  1920. 
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Food  Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  Declares 
Calder  Bill  Should  Be  Defeated 


IN  his  address  before  the  convention,  Commissioner  James 
Foust  of  Pennsylvania  emphasized  what  he  termed  the 
impractical  features  of  the  Calder  bill  and  designated  it  as 
an  attack  upon  the  state’s  constitutional  police  powers.  His 
full  speech  follows: 

The  Calder  bill  is,  to  my  mind,  a  dangerous  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  measure  and  should  be  defeated. 

It  nullifies  the  rights  vested  in  the  state  under  its  police 
power. 

It  renders  null  and  void  all  state  and  municipal  laws  deal¬ 
ing  with  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  commercial  cattle  feeds 
when  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  in  package  form,  even 
though  such  products  violate  state  or  municipal  laws. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  interfere  thus  with  the 
states  and  municipalities  in  protecting  the  health  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  framers  of  our  Government  wisely  intended  that 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  should  be  vested 
in  the  state  under  its  police  power  and  that  such  police  power 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  remove  all  foods,  drugs,  medicines 
and  commercial  cattle  feeds  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
in  package  form  from  the  regulative  power  of  the  several 
states,  until  the  individual  package  has  been  sold  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  reserved  by  it,  has  imposed  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  commercial  cattle 
feeds  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State  deemed  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  its  people.  These  regulations  at  present 
apply  to  all  goods  manufactured  and  sold  in  Pennsylvania 
and  to  all  goods  manufactured  elsewhere  and  shipped  into 
Pennsylvania  as  soon  as  such  goods  have  lost  their  inter¬ 
state  character.  The  regulations  are  more  exacting  than 
those  of  the  Federal  law,  and  the  proponents  of  this  Senate 
bill  desire  to  have  the  interstate  character  of  goods  pre¬ 
served  until  the  goods  reach  the  ultimate  consumers  and 
thereby  avoid  compliance  with  state  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  on  several 


occasions  pointed  out  that  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  foods,, 
drugs,  medicines  and  commercial  cattle  feed  is  a  matter- 
w'hich  properly  belongs  to  the  state  and  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  Federal  Government,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  interference  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

Congress  itself  has  also  recognized  this  principle  by  the- 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  Act  of  August  8,  1890,  Chapter  728, 
26  Statutes  at  Large  313,  and  by  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902,. 
Chapter  784,  32  Statutes  at  Large  193.  Those  acts  specific¬ 
ally  provided  that  intoxicating  liquor  and  oleomargarin  when 
shipped  into  any  state  for  sale  there  should  “be  subject  to- 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  terri¬ 
tory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  powers  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  though  such  articles  or  substances  had  been  produced 
in  such  state  or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 
therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise.”  The  enactment 
of  the  Calder  bill  would  amount  to  a  repeal  of  those  acts, 
and  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  policy. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  in  Pennsylvania  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  enforcement  of  our  pure  food  laws. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  law  and  of 
the  prohibition  law  is  notoriously  poor.  To  remove  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  a  large  part  of  our  foods,  drugs, 
medicines  and  commercial  cattle  feeds  would  merely  substi¬ 
tute  inefficient  regulation  in  place  of  effective  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  enforcement  of  the  state  laws. 

There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  an  act  such 
as  the  Calder  bill  would  be  constitutional.  Its  effect  is  to 
extend  federal  control  to  the  field  of  state  commerce.  That 
is,  it  declares  a  certain  portion  of  state  commerce  to  be 
interstate  commerce.  If  it  should  be  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  it  would,  of  course,  not  thereafter  interfere  with  our 
police  powers,  but  its  enactment  would  occasion  tedious  and 
expensive  litigation. 


Some  Essential  Qualifications  of  a  Good  Food  Inspector 


Combination  of  Physical,  Mental  and  Moral  Virtues  Necessary  for  Effi¬ 
cient  Service — Golden  Rule,  a  Fundamental  Principle 


By  S.  J.  CRUMBINE,  M.  D. 

Executive  Officer,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 


THE  old  political  slogan,  “To  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,”  is  gradually  giving  way  before  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  public  that  the  best  trained  men  are 
none  too  good  for  public  service.  Some  of  the  reasons  why 
reform  along  these  lines  moves  slowly  are  that,  now  and 
again,  some  real  genius  has  developed  from  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  appointment,  and  thus  the  methods  of  the  old-time  poli¬ 
tician  have  been  justified;  or,  the  service,  itself,  has  been  so 
unattractive  by  reason  of  legislative  limitation,  both  as  to 
salary  and  possibilities  of  development,  that  specially 
trained  men  could  not  afford  to  seek  employment  in  this 
field.  Thus  merit  and  training  in  securing  places  in  public 
service  as  chief  requisites  for  appointment  have  been  slow 
of  adoption. 

In  considering  the  situation  in  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  food,  drug  and  dairy  inspectors,  we  find  that  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of  the  food  and  drug 
control  movement,  but  we  are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  the  states  the  merit  system  has  supplanted  the 
spoils  system  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  the  service  rendered.  Now  that  most 
of  us  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  our  inspectors  on  a 
basis  of  competitive  examination,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
discuss  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  in¬ 
spector. 

For  convenience  we  might  consider  a  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  three  parts — the  physical,  mental  and  moral  values 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  inspector. 

Necessary  Physical  Qualifications 
First  of  all,  an  inspector  should  have  what  we  call  “a  good 
personal  appearance,”  on  the  theory  that  first  impressions 
are  often  permanent,  in  that  they  affect  the  intuitive  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  at  once  that  the  personal  physical  appearance  should  be 
pleasing  and  reassuring.  This  would  mean  that  the  person 
should  be  reasonably  well-dressed  and  should  be  clean  and 
tidy  in  appearance,  and  one  cannot  be  clean  in  appearance 
without  having  clean  personal  habits. 

A  good  inspector  should  be  of  strong  physique  not  neces¬ 
sarily  large  or  ponderous,  but  physically  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  travel,  the  constant  change  in  diet 
and  interference  with  regular  rest  and  recreation.  Rugged 
health  and  endurance  should  be  the  physical  endowment  of 
every  efficient  inspector.  No  one  can  maintain  lugged 
health  in  living  the  life  of  a  traveling  man  unless  regard  is 
taken  of  the  laws  of  health.  He  cannot  work  hard  all  day 
and  rob  himself  of  the  necessary  sleep  and  rest  by  habits  of 
dissipation,  even  should  those  habits  be  harmless  in  them¬ 
selves.  Clean  habits,  with  a  due  regard  for  personal  hygiene, 
cleanliness  of  hands  and  linen  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
orders  made  by  him  to  those  who  are  violating  the  sanitaiy 
laws  or  ordinances  in  the  inspector’s  jurisdiction. 

Avoidance  of  Careless  Manners 
In  other  words,  an  inspector  who  is  careless  about  his  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  appearance  will  not  make  a  v ery  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  those  whom  he  assumes  to  criticize  because 
of  insanitary  conditions.  It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  for  every  inspector  to  systematize  his  work  and  his 
reports  so  that  due  regard  may  be  given  to  his  proper  rest 
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and  meals.  Only  a  minimum  amount  of  discomfort  and  ir¬ 
regularity  need  result  from  the  necessity  of  constant  change. 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  those  who  direct  the  move¬ 
ments  of  inspectors  must  likewise  give  proper  consideration 
to  the  amount  of  work  that  the  inspector  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish  in  an  efficient  manner  within  a  given  time. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  good  manners  as  to 
whether  they  belong  to  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  quali¬ 
fications  under  discussion  but,  generally  speaking,  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  good  manners  is  the  outward  physical  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  presumably  clean,  wholesome,  healthy  man. 
Certainly  good  manners  with  all  the  term  implies — courtesy 
and  a  proper  regard  for  the  conventions  of  good  society — is 
one  of  the  greatest  physical  assets  which  any  inspector  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  and  this  virtue  may  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  anyone  regardless  of  size  or  appearance. 

Perhaps  no  other  virtue  will  at  once  disarm  a  suspicious 
or  antagonistic  person,  or  will  so  quickly  open  the  dooi  of 
welcome  and  good  fellowship  as  good  manneis.  Too  often 
inspectors  assume  a  familiar  or  brusque  attitude  which 
must  sooner  or  later  end  in  their  discomfituie.  It  always 
pays  to  be  a  gentleman,  not  necessarily  obsequious  nor  yet 
entirely  and  strictly  conventional,  but  a  plain  Ameiican 
Christian  gentleman. 

Mental  Make-Up  Important 

Inherited  mental  characteristics,  natural  aptitude  and  home 
training  will  do  much  toward  developing  the  mental  quali¬ 
ties  that  should  be  the  possession  of  a  good  inspector.  But 
however  fortunately  one  may  be  thus  endowed,  if  he  be  not 
mentally  trained  with  a  reasonably  good  education,  he  will 
always  suffer  a  tremendous  handicap.  Education,  in  its  broad 
sense,  not  only  assumes  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  at 
least  a  part  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages,  but 
it  means  more  particularly  such  training  and  disciplining  of 
the  mind  that  will  permit  straight  thinking,  clear  reasoning 
and  the  ability  to  express  one’s  thoughts  intelligently  and 
accurately.  I  believe  most  misunderstandings  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  lack  of  clear  and  accurate  expression.  Certainly 
this  is  true  in  inspection  work,  and  time  and  again  a  dealer 
whose  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  unquestioned,  has 
stated  that  Inspector  A  had  told  him  so  and  so  concerning  a 
matter  in  which  the  regulations  were  clear  and  explicit  after 
Inspector  B  had  checked  him  up  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
violation  of  a  particular  rule,  thus  conveying  an  entirely 
different  idea  or  impression  concerning  the  application  of  the 
same  rule.  Similar  numerous  instances  of  misunderstanding 
can  be  charged  to  the  inability  of  an  inspector  to  expiess 
himself  clearly  and  accurately. 

Technical  Knowledge  of  Manufacturing  Processes 

Not  only  should  a  good  inspector  be  in  possession  of  the 
kind  and  character  of  education  referred  to,  but  he  should 
have  some  technical  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  pioc- 
esses  of  foods  and  drugs  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Inspectors  should  be  students,  and  if  they  are  good 
students,  this  technical  knowledge  will  be  a  sort  of  accumu¬ 
lation,  the  result  of  contact  with  people  who  know  and  the 
acquisition  of  interesting  facts  through  leading. 

No  less  important  mental  essential  to  that  of  education  is 
a  trait  we  call  “poise”  or  “tact.”  We  can  all  visualize  a 
highly  educated  and  well  traJned  individual  who,  if  he  lacks 
this  cardinal  virtue,  would  be  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a 
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china  shop.”  A  good  inspector  must  be  able  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  quickly  and  constantly  to  the  varying  moods  and  the 
different  mental  attitudes  and  capacities  of  those  whom  he 
inspects.  He  must  be  a  diplomat  of  the  highest  order  if  he 
is  thus  to  adjust  himself. 

Talking  Too  Much 

Most  inspectors  talk  too  much,  and  thereby  bring  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  law,  into  contempt.  I  have  for  some¬ 
time  thought  that  the  average  inspector  would  profit  by  a 
course  in  modern  psychology  and  applied  sociology.  Once 
upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  a  very  wise  man  said:  “A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver.” 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  virtue  of  industry,  but  I  believe 
it  more  properly  fits  into  the  classification  of  moral  quali¬ 
fications  of  an  inspector,  for  one  may  have  a  perfect  physique 
and  robust  health  and  be  mentally  equipped  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  fundamentals  and  yet  be  a  slacker  and  loafer  because 
of  a  lack  of  moral  qualifications.  Industry,  then,  or  a  “gen¬ 
uine  love  for  the  job,”  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  inspector. 

Intellectual  Honesty 

Another  moral  essential  is  that  of  intellectual  honesty. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  honesty  in  keeping  and 
submitting  his  expense  accounts  and  a  record  of  his  travel 
and  work,  but  equally  important  is  intellectual  honesty  as 
applied  to  his  dealings  with  others — a  rugged  honesty  that 
will  not  countenance  side-stepping  a  duty,  or  placing  expe¬ 
diency  over  against  duty — that  can  weigh  and  judge  events, 
things  and  persons  in  something  like ,  the  same  manner  as 
Justice  is  depicted  blind-folded  holding  the  scales.  Such  an 
inspector  is  a  joy  to  his  department  and  the  one  who  is 
called  upon  to  do  any  ex£ra  difficult  and  hazardous  task. 
Such  a  man  has  of  course,  a  keen,  moral  perception.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  learn  the 
difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  “right”  and 


“wrong.”  He  has  uncompromising  principles  of  right  and  a 
solid  foundation  to  stand  on.  He  knows  where  he  is  going, 
for  he  is  headed  in  the  “right”  direction. 

The  great  statistician,  Babson,  has  recently  called  the 
business  world’s  attention  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  “big 
business”  is  too  often  both  unappreciative  and  neglectful  of 
the  spiritual  values  of  life,  and  that  the  world's  present 
chaotic  condition  will  never  be  entirely  and  completely  ad¬ 
justed  until  religious  principles  are  adopted  as  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  am  not  attempting  to  quote  Babson  literally,  but 
merely  to  express  his  thought.  I  am  reminded  too,  that 
centuries  ago,  another  greater  than  Babson,  laid  down  a  rule 
of  conduct  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  “Golden  Rule,” 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  rule  of  conduct 
has  not  been  revised  or  abrogated.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  another  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  inspector 
is  one  who  will  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

Loyalty,  Crowning  Virtue  of  Inspector 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  mention  one  other  and  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  a  good  inspector,  and 
that  is  loyalty — not  only  loyalty  to  his  department  and 
his  associates,  but  loyalty  to  his  friends,  acquaintances  and, 
above  everything  else,  to  his  job  and  all  that  it  includes. 
Loyalty  as  applied  to  citizenship  is  the  highest  eulogy  that 
can  be  paid  to  any  individual,  for  it  means  that  nothing  can 
swerve  the  truly  loyal  citizen  from  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  to  his  country.  Loyalty  is  the  most  precious  virtue  of 
friendship,  for  it  is  one  which  will  endure  through  evil  and 
good  report,  through  success  and  disaster.  A  loyal  friend 
accepts  without  question  and  will  sacrifice  and  endure  much 
for  the  sake  of  a  friendship.  Happy  is  the  commissioner 
whose  inspectors  are  loyal,  and  if,  perchance,  he  has  in¬ 
spectors  who  are  endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  herein 
set  forth,  we  may  know  at  once  that  food,  drug  and  dairy 
control  in  such  an  inspector’s  district  is  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  service,  benefiting  not  only  the  consumer  but  likewise 
Hie  manufacturer  and  dealer. 


The  Problem  of  Botulism  in  the  United  States 


Constant  Vigil  Against  Poison  Menace  Necessary  Among  Manufacturers, 

Distributors  and  Inspection  Officials 


By  R.  E.  DOOLITTLE,* 

Chief,  Central  District,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


ONE  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  botulism  is  the  apparent  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  in  nature  of  the  bacillus  botulinus,  the 
micro-organism  which  under  certain  conditions  produces  the 
poisonous  toxin  so  fatal  to  animal  life.  Reports  of  investi¬ 
gations  of  recent  years  show  that  this  organism  has  been 
found  in  practically  every  community  where  careful  studies 
have  been  made.  Recently,  information  has  been  given  us 
that  it  has  been  found  in  virgin  soils  at  high  altitudes.  In 
other  words,  this  organism,  like  many  others,  is  widely 
distributed  in  nature  and  is  therefore  a  constant  potential 
source  of  danger. 

Fortunately,  certain  rather  uncommon  conditions  appear 
necessary  for  its  proper  development  with  the  attending  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  poisonous  toxin.  In  the  first  place,  the  bacil¬ 
lus  botulinus  is  an  anaerobe,  i.  e.,  it  does  not  grow  in  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  a  condition  not  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  food  products.  The  botulinus  poisoning  cases 
iii  this  country  have  been  confined  principally  to  canned 
foods  where  a  fairly  complete  exclusion  of  oxygen  is  attained. 
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Similarly,  in  Europe  the  cases  reported  have  been  traced 
to  sausage  in  which  the  finely  cut  and  closely  packed  flesh 
created  a  similar  condition.  The  anaerobic  condition  of  these 
products  may  be  supplemented  or  even  wholly  brought  about 
by  the  rapid  development  of  accompanying  aerobic  bacteria 
which  consume  the  oxygen  and  thus  create  a  favorable  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growth  of  the  anaerobic  organisms.  Further, 
the  bacillus  botulinus  does  not  grow  well  in  the  presence  of 
high  concentrations  of  sugar,  salt  or  acids,  conditions  which 
are  commonly  found  in  food  products.  Therefore,  the  actual 
danger  from  this  organism  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  organism  as  it  is  upon  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
development. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  is  the  rather  commonly 
made  statement  that  the  organism  is  killed  at  the  tempera- 
ure  of  boiling  water  or  at  an  even  lower  temperature. 
This  may .  be  misleading.  The  facts  are,  as  I  understand 
them,  that  the  toxin  secreted  by  this  organism  is  destroyed 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  this  varying  somewhat 
with  the  different  strains  of  the  bacillus.  The  bacillus  bot¬ 
ulinus  is  a  spore-forming  organism,  and  the  spores  are  not, 
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or  at  least  may  not,  be  destroyed  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  Thus  we  may  have  a  condition  where  a  food 
product  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and 
the  toxin  destroyed.  If  this  food  be  consumed  immediately 
no  ill  effects  would  result  but  if  this  food  is  allowed  to 
stand  under  certain  conditions  the  spores  may  develop,  toxin 
again  be  secreted  and  the  food  made  dangerous. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  wide  distribution  of  the  botu- 
linus  micro-organism  and  its  resistant  characteristics,  as 
found  in  foods,  the  responsibility  of  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  food  products  is  very  apparent.  Every  care  and 
precaution  must  be  taken  by  both  parties  to  prevent  contam¬ 
ination  of  our  food  products  with  this  organism.  This  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  education  and  inteligence 
of  the  plant  operator. 

Manufacturers  Largely  Unaware  of  Danger 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  food  products  have  little  or  no  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  danger  of  contamination  of  food  products  with 
the  botulinus  organism  and  a  very  hazy  and  vague  idea  of 
its  dangerous  character.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  research  workers  on  this  subject  have  been  cautious 
in  reaching  conclusions  and  making  public  their  findings. 

Our  responsibility  as  food  control  officials  in  matters  of 
this  kind  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Every  official  is 
confronted  with  the  possibility  that  the  next  outbreak  of 
botulinus  poisoning  may  occur  in  his  own  state  or  his  own 
city.  Our  duties,  it  seems  to  me,  are  two-fold:  First,  a 
proper  supervision  over  manufacturing  processes  and  sec¬ 
ond,  proper  surveillance  of  products  on  the  market. 

Under  the  first,  it  is  essential  that  we  use  every  means 
available  under  the  provisions  of  our  food  and  sanitary  laws 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  our  food  products  by  the 
botulinus  bacillus  and  similar  micro-organisms.  This  covers 
not  only  the  character  of  raw  materials  used,  sorting,  pack¬ 
ing  and  factory  sanitation,  but  especially  sterilization  in  the 
ca~e  of  canned  and  similar  foods. 

Under  the  second,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine 
carefully  all  lots  of  foods  whether  in  the  possession  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  or  packers,  jobbers,  wholesalers  or  retailers  for 
evidence  of  spoilage  and  particularly,  the  products  of  those 
manufacturers  or  packers  whose  raw  material,  factory  con¬ 
ditions  or  manufacturing  process  is  questionable.  The 
nearer  this  inspection  can  be  made  to  the  source  of  produc¬ 
tion  the  more  effectively  the  situation  can  be  controlled.  In 
other  words,  the  more  the  distribution  is  advanced,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  locate  the  different  lots  of  suspected 
goods  and  fix  the  penalty  upon  the  responsible  party.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  we  encountered  in  our  work  in  the 
outbreaks  in  the  Central  States  was  the  identification  of  the 
suspected  goods  with  the  actual  manufacturer.  Frequently, 
the  goods  that  are  distributed  by  the  retailer  do  not  bear 
the  manufacturer’s  label  and  often  no  identifying  marks  by 
which  the  retailer,  jobber  or  wholesaler  can  identify  the 
source  of  the  product.  Such  a  situation  is  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle  without  doing  an  injustice  to  an  innocent  party  in  the 
transaction.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  condition 
will  exist  until  such  a  time  as  manufacturers  can  be  induced 
by  law  or  otherwise  to  identify  each  package  of  goods  in 
some  way  with  the  particular  factory  where  manufactured. 

Off-Grades,  Flippers  and  Odd  Lots 

We  all  know  that  there  are  shipped  into  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  sold  locally  large  quantities  of  food  products  known 
by  the  shipper  or  seller  to  be  abnormal,  such  as  off-grade 
goods,  swells,  leakers,  flippers,  mouldy,  damaged  and  heated 
products.  I  appreciate  the  great  difficulties  that  confront 
the  food  and  health  officials  in  maintaining  a  proper  super 
vision  over  this  class  of  products  at  the  present  stage  of 
food  control  work. 

But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
work  the  botulinus  contaminated  products  have  not  been 
found  as  a  single  or  a  few  spoiled  packages  among  a  great 
number  of  sound  packages  of  food,  but  rather  an  occasional 
toxic  sample  among  many  spoiled  packages  from  the  same 


lot  of  goods.  For  example,  the  canned  spinach  which  caused 
the  death  of  two  persons  and  the  illness  of  three  others  at 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  February,  1921,  consisted  origin¬ 
ally  of  a  carload  of  900  cases  of  No.  10  cans — six  cans  to 
tue  case — shipped  from  Oroville,  California.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  car  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  product  was  in 
such  a  bad  condition  from  the  large  number  of  swollen 
cans  present  that  the  freight  agent  was  requested  to  recon¬ 
dition  the  car  by  sorting  out  the  swollen  cans  which  he  did, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  590  cases.  The  310  cases 
remaining  were  forwarded  on  to  Battle  Creek  where  on  ar¬ 
rival  they  were  again  reconditioned  by  the  consignee  and  20 
more  cases  destroyed  as  swells.  In  other  words,  out  of  an 
original  shipment  of  900  cases,  610,  or  over  two-thirds,  de¬ 
veloped  spoilage  between  the  time  of  packing  and  receipt  by 
consignee.  The  deaths  resulted  from  spinach  taken  from 
one  of  the  cans  which  was  passed  as  satisfactory  by  the 
consignee.  Extensive  spoilage  means  faulty  sterilization  and 
any  lot  of  food  showing  any  considerable  amount  of  spoil¬ 
age  is  dangerous.  Such  goods  should  all  be  withdrawn  from 
the  market,  carefully  sorted,  and  that  portion  apparently 
sound,  thoroughly  reprocessed  before  distribution. 

Wide  Variation  in  Virulence 

And  now,  in  concluding,  there  is  one  additional  phase  of 
this  question  that  I  desire  to  emphasize.  It  may  be  theo¬ 
retical  on  my  part  and  possibly  Dr.  Geiger  and  other  investi¬ 
gators  will  say  that  I  have  no  basis  for  my  conclusions.  But 
1  believe  there  are  some  facts  that  support  it  and  certainly 
it  is  a  reasonable  deduction.  It  is  well  known  that  the  toxin 
of  the  bacillus  botulinus  is  very  poisonous,  but  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  there  is  perhaps  a  wide  variation  in 
which  might  be  termed  the  virulency  of  this  organism.  It 
is  known  that  the  bacillus  botulinus  may  develop  slowly  or 
very  rapidly  upon  artificial  media,  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  it  may  produce  perceptible  amounts  of  toxins  while 
under  other  conditions  the  amount  of  toxins  may  be  rela¬ 
tively  small.  Several  so-called  strains  of  the  organism  have 
been  identified.  May  not,  therefore,  some  of  the  others  and 
lesser  ills  and  intestinal  disturbances  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  food  we  eat  and  sometimes  unexplained,  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  this  organism?  Owing  to  its  anaerobic  char¬ 
acter,  the  detection  of  this  bacillus  is  difficult  and  requires 
experience  and  skill. 

Cooperation  with  Municipal  Authorities 

Then,  finally,  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  all  our 
work  on  the  botulinus  poisoning  cases  in  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  that  stands  out  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the  great 
advantages  that  have  come  from  our  plan  for  cooperation 
with  state  and  city  food  and  health  officials.  It  is  almost 
marvelous,  when  one  stops  to  think,  that  when  emergencies, 
such  as  these  outbreaks  were,  arise,  there  is  at  the  command 
of  every  state,  city  and  federal  official  an  army  of  trained 
inspectors  and  scientists  who  on  almost  a  moment’s  notice 
can  be  put  into  the  field  to  investigate  shipments  and  remove 
from  the  market  suspected  products.  We  know  that  in  this 
manner  products  were  taken  off  sale  which  actually  con¬ 
tained  the  poisonous  toxin  of  the  botulinus  organism,  and  I 
feel  that  if  this  was  the  only  result,  our  plan  of  cooperation 
ever  accomplished,  it  was  worth  all  the  time,  effort  and 
money  that  has  been  expended.  Cooperation  in  handling 
situations  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  a  package  of  food  is  found  to  contain  the  toxin  of  the 
botulinus  organism  every  other  package  of  food  from  the 
same  batch,  and  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  from 
every  other  batch  from  the  same  factory,  is  a  very  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  real  danger  and  should  be  traced  to  destination 
and  examined  at  least  for  evidence  of  spoilage  before  being 
permitted  to  go  into  consumption.  Such  protection  to  the 
consuming  public  is  our  duty  and  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation.  The  plea  which  I  wish  to  make  in 
this  connection  is  that  such  action  be  taken  promptly.  Time 
is  an  important  factor  in  such  cases  in  order  to  collect  sam¬ 
ples  of  foods,  empty  containers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  trace 
the  carrier  of  the  toxin  by  epidemiological  studies  and  locate 
and  embargo  suspected  goods.  The  quicker  all  agencies  can 
take  up  the  work,  the  more  satisfactory  the  results  will  be. 
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New  Service  for  Food  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Their  Public 


Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs 
Director,  Food  Service  Bureau 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  announces  the 
establishment  under  its  own  auspices  of  a  Food  Service 
Bureau  for  food  manufacturers,  advertising  agencies 
with  food  accounts  and  all  persons  interested  in  converting 
nutritional  values  of  products  into  actual  sales  values. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  department,  which  is  to 
provide  an  entirely  new  connecting-link  between  the  food 
producer  and  his  public,  it  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  patron, 
age  of  each  manufacturer  contracting  for  the  service,  by 
planning,  organizing  and  directing  educational  campaigns 
and  programs  adapted  to  specific  needs  and  showing  the 
place  of  each  product  in  a  well-rounded  dietary. 

As  a  result  of  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  professional 
research  in  New  York  City  and  the  modern  scientific  re¬ 
sources  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Food  Service  Bureau, 
The  American  Food  Journal  will  be  prepared  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  investigations  into  the  nutritional  and  dietetic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  any  food  product  and  those  channels  through 
which  its  findings  may  best  be  made  known  to  the  public. 
Wide  Scope  of  Service 

The  Food  Service  Bureau  will  undertake  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  leaflets,  circulars,  pamphlets,  and 
books  of  a  technical  nature;  the  planning  and  execution  of 
publicity  campaigns  for  specialized  and  technical  media 
such  as  chemical,  dietetic,  medical  or  women’s  publications; 
the  direction  of  exhibits  or  lecture  courses;  and,  where 
advisable,  the  establishment  of  individual  bureaus  giving 
prospective  purchasers  of  a  product  sound  and  scientific  In¬ 
formation  in  matters  of  nutrition. 

When  it  is  desired,  investigations  will  be  made  into  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  the  market  for  a  given  product  and 
introducing  it  to  new  fie’ds,  such  as  the  hospitals  and  char¬ 
itable  institutions.  Since  the  service  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  leading  scientific  minds  of  the  country,  it  will  endeavor 
to  exploit  to  full  commercial  advantage  their  favorable 
advice  and  recommendations  as  to  the  nutritional  character 
of  the  various  foods. 

Nutritional  Expert  as  Director 
The  work  of  the  Food  Service  Bureau  will  be  personally 
directed  by  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  well-known  in  the  dietetic 
world  as  nutrition  expert,  organizer  and  magazine  writer. 
Miss  Gibbs  is  a  graduate  of  the  normal  course  in  domestic 
science  at  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
former  student  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  She  began 
her  professional  work  as  teacher  of  cookery  in  the  Rochester 
pub’ic  schools. 

After  two  years  as  resident  teacher  of  dietetics  at  the 
Rochester  City  Hospital,  she  returned  to  New  York,  where 
she  founded  and  for  ten  years  directed  a  home  economics 
department  for  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  at  the  same  time  serving  as 


The  American  Food  Journal  will  Supply 
Much-Needed  Advice  on  Converting 
Nutritional  Values  into  Sales  Values 


lecturer  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

During  the  war,  she  was  called  in  conference  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
Since  returning  from  Washington,  Miss  Gibbs  has  been 
working  on  a  consulting  basis,  organizing  independent  nu¬ 
trition  projects  for  individuals  and  organizations  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  magazines  including  the  “Ladies  Home  Journal,” 
“Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine,”  “Modern  Priscilla,”  etc. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  nutrition  including, 
“Economical  Cookery,”  “Food  for  the  Invalid  and  Con¬ 
valescent,”  “The  Minimum  Cost  of  Living”  and  “Chubby 
Children  and  How  to  Grow  Them.” 


Adaptability  to  Specific  Cases 

The  unusually  wide  background  and  experience  of  the 
director  will  insure  for  the  Food  Service  Bureau  almost 
perfect  adaptability  to  particular  cases  as  they  arise.  Dif¬ 
ferent  methods  will  be  employed,  where  different  parties 
are  concerned.  Problems  of  the  manufacturer  will  be 
handled  otherwise  than  the  problems  of  the  advertising 
agency.  In  certain  cases  where  publicity  is  seen,  as'  a 
result  of  investigation,  to  be  the  chief  essential,  this  channel 
will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  advantage.  Where  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  is  deemed  the  prime  requisite,  this 
will  be  undertaken  in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as  is  possible. 

A  chief  feature  of  the  service  is  that  it  will  be  made  to 
appeal  to  both  the  housewife  and  professional  food  educator, 
since  it  plans  to  provide  accurate  information  about  each 
food  product  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  nutrition,  rather 
than  to  give  more  or  less  fragmentary  facts  concerning 
any  one  food. 

Typical  of  the  methods  of  the  Food  Service  Bureau  will 
be  the  establishment,  where  called  for,  of  individual  bureaus 
for  each  distributor.  The  service  will  assist  the  client  by 
securing  a  suitable  site  for  initial  activities,  preferably  in 
some  well-established  retail  center  where  the  public  re¬ 
action  may  be  tested. 

A  nurse  will  be  placed  in  charge  and  personally  super¬ 
vised  by  the  director  of  the  bureau,  which  will  provide 
lesson  leaflets,  direct  the  gathering  of  data  and  ar¬ 
range  for  city-wide  publicity,  making  all  professional 
contacts  with  municipal,  civic  and  educational  institutions. 

The  director  of  the  Food  Service  Bureau  will  make 
herself  responsible  for  organizing  each  local  bureau,  and 
for  putting  it  on  a  permanent  basis,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  home  economics  expert,  nurse  or 
other  worker  employed  by  each  firm.  The  director  of  the 
service  will  then  act  as  adviser  or  not,  according  to  the 
original  arrangement. 

Varied  Aspects  of  Service 

The  establishment  of  such  bureaus  will  constitute  only  a 
portion  of  the  work  rendered  by  the  Food  Service  Bureau. 
This  method  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  for  others  more 
suitable  to  the  particular  needs.  The  privileges  of  the 
service  may  be  secured  on  a  fee  basis. 

Further  particulars  regarding  the  scope,  fees  and  other 
details  of  the  Food  Service  Bureau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  Food  Service  Bureau, 
The  American  Food  Journal,  25  East  2  6th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Chicago  Convention  Discusses  W idened  Scope  of  Dietetics 


Closer  Relationship  with  Professions  of  Medicine,  Dietotherapy,  and 
Social  Service  Emphasized  by  Addresses  at  Annual  Gathering 

of  American  Dietetic  Association 

By  ANNA  E.  BOLLER 


FIVE  hundred 
representative 
nutrition  ex¬ 
perts  from  a  1 1 
parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  attended  the 
sessions  o  f  the 
fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the 
American  Dietetic 
Association,  held 
in  Chicago,  October 
24-27,  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle. 

A  three  day  pro¬ 
gram  embracing 
many  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  and  includ¬ 
ing  papers  and 
discussions  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  and 
teaching  problems, 
detotherapy  and 
social  work,  indi¬ 
cated  the  widening 
scope  of  nutrition¬ 
al  work  and  left 
no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  members 
as  to  the  increas¬ 
ingly  closer  relationship  existing  between  dietetics  and  the 

professions  of  medicine,  nursing  and  social  service. 

In  the  keynote  speech  on  Monday  evening,  October  24, 
Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  president  of  the  Association  ana 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  praised  the  work 
of  the  American  dietitians  and  stated  that  the  Association 
was  doing  pioneer  work  in  raising  dietetic  standarcs 
throughout  the  country.  More  than  any  other  one  factor, 
Mrs.  Bryan  declared,  this  work  was  helping  people 
realize  the  professional  character  of  the  dietitian’s  services. 

Summarizing  the  accomplishments  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Bryan  called  attention  to  the 
recent  completion  of  two  courses  in  dietetics  for  nurses 
and  the  establishment  by  the  Association  of  a  preliminary 
course  for  dietitians  in  universities,  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Future  plans  of  the  organization,  Mrs.  Bryan 
stated,  are  already  being  discussed.  A  list  of  hospitals  will 
be  compiled,  and  a  classification  of  these  according  to  size, 
equipment  and  dietary  standards  will  be  made.  Such  a 
list  would  enable  students  to  choose  hospitals  offering  the 

best  possible  training. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Be-elected 

At  the  business  meeting,  October  2  6,  Mrs.  Bryan  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Association.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  first  vice-president,  Helen  Pope;  second  vice- 
president,  Octavia-  Hall,  iPeter  Bent,  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass;  secretary,  E.  M.  Geraghty,  University  of 
Illinois;  treasurer,  Ellen  Gladwin,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

On  the  opening  morning  Mary  A.  Lindsley,  manager  of 


the  Grace  Dodge 
Hotel  for  women, 
Washington,  and 
chairman  of  the 
administrative  sec¬ 
tion,  had  charge  of 
the  discussion, 
which  was  on  the 
question  of  equip¬ 
ment  treated  from 
the  point  of  view 
of  the  institution 
and  housewife. 
Margaret  Proctor, 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
showed  where 
many  mistakes  are 
made  in  planning 
kitchens — in  faulty 
sizes  of  sinks,  in¬ 
correct  heights  of 
tables  and  cub- 
boards  and  im¬ 
proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  She  empha¬ 
sized  the  “human¬ 
izing”  of  the  home 
and  commercial 
kitchen. 

Others  on  the 
program  were  George  A.  Smith,  Chicago  Range  Company, 
and  Agnes  Gleason,  manager,  Parkway  Tea  Room,  Chicago. 
The  social  service  section  meeting  and  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  were  under  the  direction  of  Lucy  Gillette,  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New 
York  City. 

Racial  Customs  and  Americanization 
S.  P.  Breckenridge,  associate  professor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  reply  to  the  question  “to  what  extent  should 
racial  customs  enter  into  any  Americanization  scheme?” 
.said  that  they  should  enter  into  it  “to  the  greatest  extent 
rendered  possible  by  the  knowledge,  training,  and  sympathy 
of  the  persons  putting  forth  the  effort.”  The  more  inter¬ 
esting  questions  in  this  connection,  however,  Miss  Brecken¬ 
ridge  continued,  were,  how  can  the  knowledge  be  increased 
in  amount  and  rendered  available  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons  and  how  can  the  sympathy  and  tact  necessary  for 
the  task  be  directed  towards  the  special  services  of  the 
families  that  are  either  foreign-born  or  at  least  not  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Nurses  and  Dietetics 

At  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  education  under  Dr. 
Ruth  Wheeler  professor  of  nutrition,  University  of  Iowa 
Medical  College,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  standardized  courses  ior 
nurses  and  dietitians  were  presented.  One  of  the  very 
important  subjects  discussed  at  this  section  was,  “What 
Nurses  Need  to  Know  About  Dietetics.”  Helene  MacMillan, 
principal,  School  of  Nurses,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
and  prominent  leader  in  the  nursing  field,  offered  man) 
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valuable  suggestions  toward  making  a  broader  course  in 
dietetics  for  nurses.  She  stated  that  the  dietitian  as  an 
educational  director  must  feel  increasingly  responsible  in 
helping  to  formulate  the  standards  for  the  nurses  educa¬ 
tion.  Suggestions  for  both  practical  and  theoretical  work 
were  offered  emphasizing  the  restriction  of  too  much  rou¬ 
tine  work  for  nurses. 

Following  this,  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  of  an 
outline  for  student  nurses’  dietetics  course  planned  with 
the  idea  of  using  the  project  method  and  presented  by 
Katherine  Fisher,  Columbia  University.  Student  dietitian 
courses  were  presented  by  Octavia  Hall,  Peter  Bent,  Brigham 
Hospital,  Boston;  Mary  Foley,  Rochester  Hospital,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn,;  Abby  Marlatt,  University  of  Wisconsin,  gave 
an  outline  for  two-  and  four-year  preliminary  courses  for 
dietitians. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  Monday  night,  Mary  de  Garmo 
Bryan,  president  of  the  Association,  outlined  the  object  of 
the  Association,  the  work  that  had  been  done  during  the 
past  year  and  the  plans  for  the  coming  year.  She  expressed 
confidence  that  the  convention  would  help  to  raise  the 
standards  of  dietetics  throughout  the  country. 

Following  this,  Harriet  Vittum,  Northwestern  University 
Settlement,  gave  an  inspirational  talk  on  “professional 
spirit.” 

Diets  and  Moods 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  discussions  of  diet  in 
its  relation  to  mood.  In  this  connection,  Madison  E.  Bent¬ 
ley,  professor  of  psychology.  University  of  Illinois,  said: 

“The  moods  stand  closely  related  to  the  emotions.  Both 
contain  strong  feeling  and  both  involve  the  organisnl  in 
a  diffuse  and  general  way.  Anger,  joy  and  fear  are  typical 
emotions;  petulance,  depression  and  good  humor  are  typical 
moods.  *  Moods  usually  last  longer  than  emotions,  and  they 
lack  the  reference  to  specific  events  and  situations  which 
characterizes  the  emotions.  The  mood  is  a  tuning  or  toning 
of  experience,  and  it  is  suffused  with  pleasantness  or  un¬ 
pleasantness. 

“Moods  are  made  up  in  large  measure,  of  the  same 
materials  that  underlie  the  bodily  perceptions  of  hunger, 
lassitude,  satiety,  thirst,  appetite,  nausea  an.d  the  like. 
These  simple  materials  are  pressure,  pain,  warmth,  cold, 
heat,  strain,  fatigue  and  the  simple  feelings.  In  such 
bodily  perceptions  as  hunger,  thirst  and  satiety,  the  func¬ 
tion  is  to  color  and  to  tone  our  experiences  and  to  incline 
us  in  one  direction  or  another. 

Bodily  Causes  of  Temperament 

“After  this  analysis  of  the  moods  into  their  simple  in¬ 
gredients,  the  psychologist  proceeds  to  study  their  kinds 
and  varieties  and  then  to  relate  the  several  kinds  to  their 
bodily  conditions.  He  finds  two  varieties;  the  reflective 
and  the  anticipatory  moods,  which  display  only  a  casual 
relation  to  the  visceral  functions,  and  two  other  varieties, 
the  quiescent  (e.  g.  gloom,  tranquility,  good  humor)  and 
the  turbulent  moods  (e.  g.  petulance,  restlessness,  gaiety) 
which  draw  largely  in  their  origin  upon  those  organic  sen¬ 
sations,  which  are  aroused  by  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  secretion.  The  more  detailed  and  accurate  description 
and  explanation  of  these  last  two  classes  await  the  co¬ 
operative  study  of  the  psychologist  and  the  physiologist  of 
nutrition.” 

“Shoemakers,  stick  to  your  last,”  said  Dr.  C.  P.  Howard, 
professor  of  internal  medicine,  State  University  of  Iowa,  in 
another  talk,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  the  dietitian  not 
to  undertake  more  work  than  she  can  perform.  In  a  paper, 
entitled,  “The  Sphere  of  the  Dietitian,”  Professor  Howard 
stated  that  the  dietitian's  scope  of  work  is  that  of  planning 
diets  and  not  diagnosing  diseases. 

Professor  A.  J.  Carlson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  another  paper,  attributed  our  dislikes  for  certain  foods 
to  “psychic  idiosyncrasies.”  One  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  dietitian,  he  stated,  is  the  removal  of  these 
imaginary  dislikes  of  certain  foods.  “This  is  especially 
true,”  Dr.  Carlson  said,  “with  children,  for  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  almost  universal  anemia  among  them  in  civilized 
communities  you  may  realize  that  the  safety  of  modern 


society  depends  upon  training  the  child  to  be  more  om¬ 
nivorous — that  is,  to  be  less  finicky  about  food.” 

Nervous  Conditions  to  Social  Problems 

Dr.  Sidney  Kuh,  a  leading  neurologist  of  Chicago,  in  a 
paper  entitled,  “Relationship  between  Diet  and  Nervous 
Conditions  to  Social  Problems,”  stated: 

“There  are  no  so-called  nerve  foods,  i.  e.,  articles  of  diet 
that  have  a  specific  beneficial  effect  in  functional  nervous 
trouble.  Diet  is  usually  determined  by  physical  condition 
of  the  patient.  Coffee  and  tea  are  harmful  if  given  in  any 
but  very  moderate  quantities — coffee  excites,  tea  stimulates. 
Alcohol  is  on  the  whole  much  more  harmful  than  beneficial, 
and  with  neurotic  patients,  there  is  the  danger  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  habit. 

“The  Volstead  Act  has  had  a  bad  effect,  since  it  is  pro¬ 
hibition  which  does  not  prohibit.  It  substitutes  for  the  bad 
whiskey  of  years  ago  the  worse  whiskey  of  home  manu. 
facture.  It  has  not  materially  decreased  alcoholism  in 
men,  and  has  lead  women,  who  under  present  conditions 
have  greater  difficulty  in  securing  whiskey,  to  an  increased 
use  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Harmful  Effects  of  Monotonous  Diet 

“Monotonous  diet,”  continued  Dr.  Kuh,  “though  it  con¬ 
tains  ample  nutriment,  often  leads  to  loss  of  weight, 
anemia  and  tuberculosis.  Varying  the  diet  as  much  as 
possible,  is  necessary  in  all  cases.  Also  psychic  influences 
are  important  in  assimilation  of  foods,  particularly  in  cases 
of  neurotics.  Hence  appetites  are  influenced  not  only  by 
methods  of  preparing  foods,  but  almost  equally  by  manner 
of  serving  them,  the  presence  of  congenial  company,  pleas¬ 
ant  conversation,  etc.  In  undernourished  neurotic  patients, 
butter  should  be  used  freely,  both  on  bread  and  in  the 
preparing  of  sauces,  soups,  vegetables  and  in  the  cooking 
of  meats.  Fat  meats  are  not  desirable.  Yolk  of  egg  is 
very  valuable.  Likes  and  dislikes  of  patients  should  be 
considered.  A  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  in  casesi  of  so- 
called  nervous  dyspepsia  by  too  restricted  a  diet. 

“In  epilepsy,  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  eliminate 
meat  altogether:  it  may  be  allowed  in  moderate  quantities 
without  harm  to  patient.  A  diet  containing  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  salts  is  of  decided  value  in  this  disease. 
Stomach  upsets  and  sluggish  bowels  very  frequently  bring 
on  attacks.” 

One  of  the  best  attended  meetings  was  that  of  the  section 
on  dietotherapy  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rena  Eckman, 
University  of  Michigan  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Amy  Daniels,  Iowa  State  Child  Welfare  Association, 
University  of  Iowa,  in  her  talk  on  “The  Dietary  Needs  of 
Children,”  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  in  chil¬ 
drens’  dietetics.  Children  have  strange  preferences  and 
these  must  be  corrected  to  better  future  generations. 

Prevention  of  Goitre 

Dr.  O.  P.  Kimball,  medical  department,  Cleveland  Clinic, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion 
on  the  prevention  of  simple  goitre  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

“The  practical  applications  of  prevention  of  simple  goitre 
in  man  was  carried  out  through  the  public  schools  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  from  1916  to  19  20,  by  Drs.  Marine  and  Kimball  of 
the  school  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  19  20,  it  is  being  carried  on  as  a  public 
health  measure  by  the  school  authorities.  On  account  of 
the  extraordinary  results  obtained  in  Akron,  Ohio,  it  is 
being  carried  out  as  a  public  health  problem  by  the  schools 
in  six  other  Ohio  industries  where  girls  are  employed.  Also 
several  school  systems  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  up.  Following  the  work  in  Akron,  Ohio,  it  was 
started  in  the  schools  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  they 
obtained  such  results  that  it  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
the  goitre  commission  of  Switzerland  to  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  whole  state  as  a  public  health  measure.” 

Newer  Ideas  on  Diet  Management 

Newer  ideas  on  the  diet  management  of  diabetes  and 
their  practical  working  out  in  the  hospitals  were  discussed 
by  Dr.  R.  T.  Woodyatt.,  assistant  professor  of  medicine, 
University  of  Chicago.  John  Street,  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  talked  on  food  poisoning. 
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General  Belief  at  Atlantic  City  Meeting  That  Business  Recovery  is  Near 


Specialty  Officers  Re-elected 
President — Fred  Mason 
First  Vice-President — W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr. 
Second  Vice-President — James  M.  Hills 
Third  Vice-President — Louis  McDavit 
Treasurer — D.  O.  Everhard 
Secretary — H.  F.  Thunhorst 

New  Directors 

F.  E.  Barbour,  R.  R.  Clark,  A.  E.  Phillips 
and  F.  F.  King 


A  SPIRIT  oi  optimism  prevailed  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 
held  on  November  15,  16,  17  and  18,  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Individual  manufacturers  interviewed  at  the  meeting 
reported  a  marked  improvement  in  their  sales  and L  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  was  that  the  food  industry  has  passed  through 
fts  depression  and  is  well  on  the  way  toward  busmess 

““hiT feeling  was  echoed  by  President  Fred  Mason  in  his 
onenine  address,  when  he  said:  “We  are  coming  together 
thfs  year  under  better  auspices  and  business  conditions  as 
*  whole  than  we  have  had  for  many  years  past.  All  ol  us, 
wift  hardly  an  exception,  have  gone  through  the  most  trymg 
times,  such  as,  we  trust,  will  never  again  be  expenenced. 
_r.  Mason  said  further: 

<‘I  think  I  can  say  without  any  hesitation  that  the  rela 
tions  of  your  organization  with  its  sister  organizations  weic 
never  on  a  more  solid  basis  ol  mutual  respect  one  lor  the 
other  than  they  are  today.  Of  course,  with  the  great  multi- 
tude  of  interests  represented  by  our  organization,  composed 
as  it  is  of  the  largest- nationally  advertised  grocery  spe¬ 
cial  es  made  up  from  its  varied  lines,  it  is  quite  natural 
Sat  at’ times  there  would  be  differences  of  opinion  and  prob- 
Jems  viewed  perhaps  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint 
but  through  our  sectional  meetings,  each  mdustiy  has  t 
opportunity  of  discussing  and  dealing  with  its  own _  parti  u- 

will  show,  to  carry  through  to  the  best 

abilities  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  our  conv 

Specialty  Salesmen  an  Absolute  Necessity 
In  his  report  as  secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst  said  that  his 
office  during  the  past  year  has  done  much  to  acquaint  eveiy 
inhber  in  the  country  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the 
value  of  the  association’s  stamp  on  a  specialty  order  to  taem. 

“The  specialty  salesman  is  an  absolute  necessi  y,  _ 

Mr  Thunhorst.  '  “His  work  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  jo  b- 
ber  aTndU  manufacturer.  He  sells  the  jobber  ^ustomer  and 
his  work  is  subject  to  the  supervision  ieartv 

manufacturer,  therefo^  ts^uWed  ^  tbe^obte  s 

^Committee  reports  formed  an  important  part  of  the  open- 
in£r  session,  and  one  report  m  particular,  that  of  the  stand 

to  manufacturers  and  distributors.  This  report  in  part 

“During  the  course  of  the  year  the  members  of  this  com- 
mirtee  hfve  been  in  close  touch  with  the  chairman  and  a 


partial  report  of  four  pages  was  submitted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  held  at  Chicago  last  June,  showing 
that  each  one  had  taken  active  steps  to  bring  about  some 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  regulating  containers,  a  bnet 
summary  of  which  follows: 

“CANNED  MILK:  Mr.  B.  F.  Amos  reported  having  the  matter 
up  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Canned  Milk  Division  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  certain  recommendations  would  be 

“EXTRACTS:  Mr.  R.  H.  Bond  reported  having  some  difficulty 
in  interesting  members  of  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Association,  as  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  but  reported 

progress  and  hope  of  future  action.  .  ,  .  ... 

“T  YE-  Mr  S  W.  Eckman  reported  that  the  lye  industry  had 
purged  itself  of  most  of  the  abuses  In  the  way  of  indiscriminate 
packing  a  number  of  years  ago  and  that  there  was  practically 

but  one  size  and  that  packed  either  48  or  49. 

“B4KING  POWDER:  Mr.  F.  D.  Bristley  sent  a  very  complete 

analysis  of  the  method  of  packing  baking  powder  a  d  its  appbca- 

tion  to  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  stated  that  the  Royal  B 
ing  Powder  Company  would  continue  to  ship  sizes  in  co™pll^e 
with  the  request  of  the  Association  represented  by  Mr  John 
Mehlhop,  certain  sizes  of  which  he  gave  a  tabulated  list  (this  list 

being  filed  with  my  previous  report). 

“SOUPS  AND  CONDIMENTS:  Mr.  A.  C.  -onagle  reported  that 
the  manufacturers  of  soups  and  condiments  were  packing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Committee. 

mpariine  John  Mehlhop’s  Association.  . 

“SALT  Mr  R.  R.  Moore's  report  indicated  that  he  was  working 

^  ^  ^  that  time  had  accomplished  no  actual  change, 

hard  hut  up  to  that  .  oil  rontainers  used 

“CEREALS:  Mr.  J.  F.  O’Brien  reported  that  all  containers 

in  the  Cereal  trade  were  meeting  with  entire  satisfaction. 

“MACARONI  AND  NOODLES:  lvir.  James  T.  Williams  reported 
,  rinntirm  of  three  dozen  to  the  case  instead  of  two  dozen,  and 
pJt  an  u  tele  n  «  e  Macartno  Journal  and  was  .0  make  the  matter 
a  Subject  of  discussion  a,  the  next  convention  of  the  macaroni 

'"--'The  activities  of  this  Committee  since  Ming  the  above 

’'Tinned  MI  “'°Wr  very  excellent  report  from  Mr.  B.  F. 
Arl"ing  letter  from  Mr.  Waite,  rage,  of  Ubby,  McNeill  « 
Libby,  reading  as  follows: 

“  ‘Mr.  B.  F.  Amos, 

New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  .  letter  of  the  American  Spe- 

SSSs'  !=  car- .= 

formation  sent  ^  we  received  46  replies: 

°Ut  0,16  are“ow  picking  8  dozen  Baby  sire  .0  the  ease 
15  are  now  packing  6  dozen  Baby  size  to  the  case 
5  are  now  packing  6  and  S  dozen  Baby  size  to  the  cas 

Then  w^Tent^anofifletter  teteose  packing  .  dozen  to  the 
castfand^hose  packing  both  ^arte^^dozen.^^Mng^if  ^they^  woula 

SlXeLrtLsTpa”cMng6°aozc„  to  the  case  do  not  wish  to  i make 

a  change;  three  are  willing  to  change  over  to  the  8  dozen 

“Sun  T  would' ^ir!hatSrppro’xim“ely  05  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Baby  Milk  will  go  out  in  8  dozen  containers. 

Tf  l  ean  be  of  further  service  to  you  in  this  connection,  do  not 

hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  WALTER  PAGE. 

''TrTS«.r;.t«rtl«"  "but  th at" he’  had 
famed  wh°hTa  number  of  members  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  some  good. 

-Tt  the  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Mr.  John  W.  Morey  was  appointed  chairman 
Of  a  committee  known  as  the  economy  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  to  include  standardization  of  containers.  Mr. 
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Morey  has  written  two  lengthy  letters  on  the  subject  and 
has  called  on  me  personally,  the  chief  burden  of  his  recom¬ 
mendation  being  to  eliminate  such  items  as  small,  medium 
and  large,  referring  of  course  to  the  individual  packages  and 
not  to  containers,  expressing  the  opinion  that  in  the  scope 
of  the  terms  small,  medium  and  large  are  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  abuse  and  misunderstanding  and  also  suggests  that 
if  possible  we  secure  further  action  on: 

“Cereals  (naming  rolled  oats  and  corn  flakes);  dried 
fruits;  chocolate  and  cocoa;  coconut;  olives;  sauces  (except 
chili  sauce)  ;  pickles;  canned  goods — such  as  fish,  meats, 
baked  beans. 

“He  also  recommends  the  adoption  of  metric  system  of 
packing  wherever  it  can  be  done,  instead  of  dozens.” 

Report  on  Trade  Conditions 

On  behalf  of  the  trade  conditions  committee,  S.  W.  Eckman 
of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  its  chairman,  reported  as  follows: 

“Up  to  about  a  year  ago  our  board  of  directors  adopted  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  a  change  in  the  method  of  han¬ 
dling  complaints  from  jobbers  against  our  members.  For¬ 
merly  whenever  a  complaint  was  received  a  specialty  order 
of  one  of  our  members  was  not  genuine,  we  turned  the  letter 
over  to  our  member  and  took  no  further  action.  All  too 
often  the  member  did  nothing  either  and  the  jobbers  in  very 
many  cases  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  trade  mark 
‘This  order  guaranteed  genuine’  meant  nothing  in  a  practical 
way.  Some  of  the  jobbers  said  nothing  about  it  but  others 
wrote  us  indignant  and  almost  insulting  letters  which  were 
entirely  justified.  One  of  the  largest  jobbers’  associations 
complained  officially  of  our  failure  to  make  good  on  our 
guarantee. 

“The  board  of  directors  ordered  the  national  office  to  pay 
all  bogus  order  claims,  bearing  our  stamp,  when  proven  and 
look  to  the  member  for  reimbursement. 

“The  jobbers  have  appreciated  very  much  our  present  mode 
of  handling  their  complaints.  Many  have  said  that  hereafter 
the  orders  of  our  members  will  be  handled  like  the  orders 
of  their  own  men.” 

Legislative  Matters  Reported 

Frank  E.  Barbour,  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  called  upon  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  counsel,  Charles  Wesley  Dunn  to  report  on  legisla¬ 
tive  matters.  Mr.  Dunn  referred  briefly  to  the  Haugen  “slack- 
filled  package”  bill,  saying  that  this  is  now  the  association’s 
chief  concern  as  the  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
committee.  Mr.  Dunn  said  that  the  position  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  endorse  any  measure  which  will  prevent  deception 
in  the  sale  of  food  products,  but  that  some  faults  were  found 
with  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  and  that  amendments  had 
been  suggested.  The  bill  is  more  or  less  dormant  and  the 
legislative  committee  is  simply  awaiting  further  develop¬ 
ments.  Tax  matters  are  also  being  looked  after,  particularly 
those  which  threaten  to  place  such  a  heavy  tax  on  products 
containing  alcohol,  such  as  flavoring  extracts,  as  to  practi¬ 
cally  legislate  them  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Dunn  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  sometimes  conflicting  interests  within 
the  association,  citing  the  so-called  “filled  milk”  bill  as  an 
example.  Some  of  the  members  had  urged  recommendation 
of  this  bill,  while  others  have  opposed  its  passage.  Thp 
result  has  been  that  the  association  has  taken  no  positive 
action  either  for  or  against  it.  Mr.  Dunn  concluded  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute  to  R.  H.  Bond  of  McCormick  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  for  his  active  efforts  in  legislative  affairs. 

Net  Gain  of  Eleven  Members 

A.  C.  Monagle  of  Runkel  Brothers,  New  York,  reported  on 
behalf  of  the  publicity  committee,  and  B.  F.  Amos  of  Nestle’s 
Food  Company,  for  the  membership  committee.  The  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  stated,  has  made  a  net  gain  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers  since  its  convention  of  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn  gave  a  vivid  recital  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  him  by  the  exercises  at  Washington  on 
Armistice  Day  upon  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  un¬ 
known  soldier.  With  an  earnestness  and  eloquence  that 
deeply  moved  his  listeners,  Mr.  Dunn  concluded  by  appealing 
for  greater  idealism  in  business.  He  referred  to  the  salesmen 


out  on  the  road  as  the  “unknown  soldiers”  of  every  business 
organization  and  called  upon  every  employer  to  make  their 
lot  a  happy  one.  He  said  that  the  day  of  autocracy  and 
economic  slavery  in  business  has  gone  forever  and  that  the 
men  who  have  helped  build  up  the  business  successes  are 
entitled  to  a  just  share  in  the  profits  of  such  ventures.  “If 
you  don’t  believe  that  today,”  he  said,  “you  will  be  forced 
to  accept  it  tomorrow.”  He  referred  to  the  splendid  example 
of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  whose  factory  has  been 
made  a  place  of  real  sunshine.  He  said  that  flowers  on  every 
desk  and  music  while  the  employees  work  may  seem  far¬ 
fetched  to  many  manufacturers,  but  that  this  practical  ideal¬ 
ism  has  worked  wondrous  results  in  that  plant.  “We  can 
make  our  factories  a  place  of  happiness  or  the  worst  hovel 
in  the  land,”  he  said,  and  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  more 
“kindness  and  heart”  in  business.  “I  don’t  care  how  much 
money  you  have  made  if  you  do  not  make  your  plants  an 
ideal  place  to  work  you  have  failed,”  he  said. 

Recommends  Group  Meetings 

H.  M.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  recommended  group  meetings  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 
with  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  to  heal  wounds  in  business 
relationship  that  if  left  unattended  are  apt  to  fester  and 
become  serious  business  problems. 

William  Smedley  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  said  the  manufacturers  should  assist  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  retailer.  His  association,  he  said,  is  trying 
to  make  better  merchants  of  its  members. 

John  A.  Green,  former  secretary  of  the  National  Retail 
Grocers’  Association,  now  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  also  spoke. 

At  the  second  day’s  session  a  number  of  very  interesting 
and  valuable  addresses  were  offered,  the  speakers  being  as 
follows:  Huston  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry;  J.  W.  Herscher,  president  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  Edwin  R.  Kenzel,  deputy 
governor  Fedtral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  F.  E.  Kamper, 
president  National  Retail  rocers’  Association;  Frank  Pres- 
brey,  president  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  advertising 
agency,  New  York;  Walter  B.  Brown,  editor  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  and  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  former  president  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this  issue 
some  of  these  addresses  are  reserved  for  publication  in  the 
December  issue. 

Cereal  Section  Discusses  Losses 

The  cereal  section  held  an  interesting  meeting  at  which  the 
great  loss  due  to  damaged  and  insect-infested  packages,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,000,000  annually,  was  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion.  It  developed  that  a  dangerous  practice  has  grown 
up,  namely  the  return  of  insect-infested  packages  by  re¬ 
tailers  to  their  jobbers,  with  the  result  that  the  jobber’s 
stock  of  good  packages  is  apt  also  to  become  infested,  caus¬ 
ing  still  greater  loss.  Another  evil  pointed  out  was  the 
holding  of  old  stock  both  by  jobbers  and  warehouses.  Secre¬ 
tary  Thunhorst  said  that  care  should  be  taken  to  mark  dates 
of  shipping  plainly  on  each  package  so  that  the  older  goods 
are  moved  from  jobbers’  stocks  and  warehouses  first. 

A  motion  was  offered  requesting  warehouses  and  jobbers 
not  to  take  back  infested  goods  but  to  report  such  cases  to 
the  manufacturers,  when  complaint  has  been  received  from 
the  retailer,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  deal  directly  with 
the  retailer  and  thus  avoid  possible  contamination  of  other 
goods. 

J.  W.  Herscher,  president  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  and  said  that 
the  wholesalers  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  any  movement  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Herscher  said 
that  cereal  manufacturers  should  impress  upon  the  grocers 
the  perishability  of  cereal  products  so  that  goods  would  not 
be  kept  in  stock  for  several  years  and  then  returned  be¬ 
cause  of  being  in  poor  condition.  He  also  said  that  much 
damaged  stock  resulted  from  improper  piling  in  warehouses 
and  there  should  be  education  also  as  to  proper  storing 
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IN  the  life  of  a  nation  it  is  always  true  that  those 
who  toil  with  their  hands,  whether  they  be  farmers  or 
artisans,  can  construct  that  nation.  They  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  builders.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  the  dis¬ 
tributors  have  it  preeminently  within  their  keeping  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  destroy  the  nation.  They  are  the  builders  of  the 
superstructure.  So  it  is  that  in  this  hour,  when  the  President 
has  called  upon  every  force  in  America  to  help  to  bring 
about  a  world  peace  by  the  limitation  of  armament,  that  I 
address  those  in  civil  life  who  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  determining  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our 
nation  is  concerned. 

Throughout  human  history  trade  rivalries  have  been  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  war.  Since  this  is  true  the  admirable 
move  which  is  being  made  in  Washington  by  the  President 
and  his  advisers  toward  the  limitation  of  armament  can  be 
crowned  with  permanent  success  if  the  business  interests  of 
the  world  will  realize  that  disarmament,  while  an  admirable 
thing  in  helping  the  world  to  shake  off  its  debt  and  get  upon 
its  feet,  will  remove  but  one  of  many  causes  of  war. 

At  a  dinner  in  Denver  recently,  an  artist  startled  me  by 
saying  that  this  was  the  best  time  in  the  world’s  history  in 
which  to  live,  for,  said  he,  “the  crust  of  society  has  been 
so  broken  up  that  men  and  ideas  can  emerge  as  never  before 
and  get  a  hearing.” 

One  of  the  ideas  that  must  emerge  from  the  present  yeast- 
ing  is  that  freedom  flourishes  in  proportion  to  a  reasonable 
restraint.  This  will  be  a  difficult  lesson  for  America  to  learn, 
with  all  its  resources,  its  energy  and  its  youth  and  ambition. 
Unless  America  conquers  herself,  she  can  not  lead  the  world 
out  of  its  present  turmoil  to  a  new  and  better  state. 

Reasonable  Restraint,  Vital  Question 
The  question  of  a  reasonable  restraint  is  one  that  is 
pounding  at  the  doors  of  Congress  as  never  before  in  our 
history.  After  all,  Congress  is  the  barometer  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  American  people,  and  if  we  will  stop  to  study 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  proposed  legislation  that  is  thrown 
into  its  hoppers,  we  can  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  mind. 

Let  me  try  to  visualize  the  situation  as  seen  from  the 
conning  tower  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  the  “Let-Us- Alone”  group,  which  seems 
to  occupy  the  center  of  the  business  stage  and  strives  to 
hold  it,  are  so  blinded  by  the  spotlight  that  they  can  not  see 
that  the  great  American  public  which  acts  as  the  stage 
manager  is  signaling  for  a  new  scene.  They  do  not  realize 
what  a  change  has  come  over  the  life  of  the  world  and 
particularly  of  America.  They  fail  to  understand  that  size 
with  all  its  handicaps  has  come  to  vex  not  only  the  economic 
world  but  is  the  greatest  question  up  for  solution  in  our 
domestic  governmental  life. 

Registering  Heartbeats  of  American  Public 

The  problem  of  communicating  intelligently  the  processes 
of  our  government  to  its  one  hundred  million  people,  and  the 
problem  of  registering  the  thoughts  of  one  hundred  million 
people  in  such  a  way  that  their  legislative  and  administrative 
repesentatives  may  be  informed  of  their  desires  and  become 
responsive  to  them — these,  I  believe,  are  the  greatest  do¬ 
mestic  problems  in  our  country  today. 

•From  an  address  delivered  before  thirteenth  annual  convention 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  November  17. 


Add  to  this  picture,  the  confusion  and  speed  with  which 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  have  been  accelerated  by  machin¬ 
ery  and  invention,  and  if  we  do  not  want  the  great  Franck- 
enstein  of  modern  life  namely  size,  to  run  over  us,  like  a 
steam  roller,  we  must  be  prepared  to  scrap  many  of  our1 
political  and  economic  ideas,  for  size  produces  inertia  and 
inertia  is  the  arch  foe  of  democracy. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  ultimate  consumer  down  in  the 
market  place.  With  life  completely  transformed  in  the  last 
generation,  we  have  today,  approximately  340,000  corpora¬ 
tions  in  this  country  engaged  in  industry,  commerce  and 
trade.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  distributors  are  shoving 
their  goods  in  front  of  the  consumer  as  never  before.  This 
consumer’s  grandparents  bought  in  a  market  in  which  the 
consumer  had  very  little  opportunity  for  selection,  but  a 
great  opportunity  for  investigating  and  examining  his  selec¬ 
tion  before  it  was  made.  In  those  days  they  bought  in  bulk, 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  taste  and  feel,  or  inspect  the 
article  of  purchase. 

The  Buyer  in  the  Market  Place 

The  whole  picture  is  now  reversed.  The  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  day  consumer  is  such  that  he  stands 
there  wholly  confused.  From  every  direction  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  thrust  at  him,  but  the  market  has  become  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  goods  pass  through  so  many  hands  in  one  com¬ 
plex  process  of  distribution  that  he  is  unable,  in  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  to  analyze  or  understand  the  reason 
for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the 
price  he  is  required  to  pay  for  it.  He  is  frequently  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  place  of  production  that  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  cost.  His 
horizon  is  so  limited  that  the  causes  of  shortage  in  an  article, 
which  generally  produces  runaway  prices,  is  a  closed  book 
to  him. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  at  least  in  the  food  line,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  is  wrapped  up  or  enclosed  in  cartons  whose 
contents  he  is  unable  to  inspect  until  he  has  arrived  at  his 
home — and  we  have  some  idea  of  how  helpless  the  house¬ 
holder  of  today  is  and  how  much  assistance  he  must  be 
given  by  the  distributor. 

Let  us  reduce  the  picture  to  a  concrete  case.  Imagine  a 
householder  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  other  coast  city, 
who,  watching  his  budget  with  an  anxious  eye,  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  purchase  his  winter’s  coal  with  a  shrinking  pocket 
book.  Now,  all  that  has  been  told  him  by  wholesalers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  brokers  retailers  and  manufacturers,  may  be  the 
absolute  truth,  but  when  he  takes  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  mine  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  it  out  and 
published  it  shortly  after  the  war,  and  when  he  compares  it 
with  the  prices  which  he  is  paying  for  the  coal  delivered  into 
his  bin  at  home,  or  with  the  price  the  Government  had  to 
pay  at  that  time,  this  ultimate  consumer  is  more  confused 
than  ever  and  can  not  understand  what  has  caused  the  wide 
spread  between  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
and  the  price  the  ultimate  household  consumer  is  obliged 
to  pay. 

Suspicion  in  Consumer 

The  shrinking  purchasing  power  of  a  man’s  pocketbook 
plus  his  inability  to  understand  the  situation  creates  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  suspicioin  engenders  an  irritation  which  some¬ 
times  drives  the  inarticulate,  peaceful  ultimate  consumer  to 
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extremes.  Gradually  this  irritation  becomes  articulate  and 
is  evidenced  by  the  initiation  of  legislation  in  Congress. 

From  a  daily  review  of  the  bills  which  are  passing  across 
my  table,  the  legislative  driftwood  indicates  that  three  great 
economic  policies  are  seeking  to  dominate  the  American 
market  and  the  question  of  selection  is  so  close  at  hand  that 
we  are  right  up  under  the  guns. 

There  are  many  intelligent  men  in  the  business  world  who 
would  like  to  see  the  Government  license  business  and  who 
in  the  same  breath  are  crying  out  for  less  government  in 
business.  Of  course,  the  licensing  of  business  would  mean 
a  restriction  on  the  part  of  business  freedom,  for  a  license 
could  not  be  issued  until  an  investigation  had  been  made. 
Moreover,  those  seeking  a  license  would  have  to  conform  to 
certain  rules  and  regulations  and  would  be  subject  to  revoca¬ 
tion  of  license.  Does  the  business  man  of  America  desire 
such  restrictions? 

There  is  still  another  group  who  ask:  Why  stop  at  half 
way  regulation  like  licensing  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
complete  domination  by  the  Government?  Let  us  breach  the 
chasm  at  once  and  accept  nationalization  as  the  only  way 
to  escape  the  Scylla  of  size  in  government  and  the  Charyodis 
of  confusion  in  business.  I  imagine  that  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  either  one  of  these 
groups  dominating  in  the  government. 

Bringing  Business  and  Public  into  Closer  Accord 

There  is,  however,  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  business  men  of  this  country. 
If  business  would  have  freedom  from  government  interven¬ 
tion.  then  it  must  subject  itself  to  a  reasonable  requirement. 
That  means  that  it  must  do  as  business  men  of  other  gov¬ 
ernments  have  done.  It  must  yield  up  to  some  governmental 
authority  information  as  to  costs,  production  and  prices,  and 
the  government  in  turn  must  tabulate  and  distribute  this 
information,  unidentified  as  to  companies,  to  the  general 
public  and  the  ultimate  consumer  in  such  a  way  that  the 
consumer’s  present  confusion  and  suspicion  will  be  dissolved, 
and  consumers,  producers  and  distributors  will  be  brought 
together  in  better  accord. 

Nationalization  or  Reasonable  Restraint? 

Legislation  to  bring  about  this  remedy  is  evidenced  by 
numerous  bills  in  Congress  today.  It  is  meeting  a  certain 
opposition  and  should  it  be  defeated,  the  indications  are  that 
some  business  interests  will  have  to  face  the  question  of 
nationalization. 

I  think  I  can  understand  why  the  business  interests  are 
hesitant  about  giving  up  such  information.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  they  are  fearful  that  their  business  will  be  revealed 
to  competitors,  although  since  the  open  price  associations 
have  sprung  up  and  spread  over  this  country,  that  reason, 
in  the  case  of  a  given  number,  is  to  a  great  extent  eliminated. 

The  other  reason  is  one  expressed  in  terms  of  fear  that  the 
ultimate  consumer  will  not  be  willing  that  the  distributor 
make  a  reasonable  profit.  This  idea  was  brought  to  my 
attention  in  conversation  with  a  number  of  investment  bank¬ 
ers  who  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  would  require  the 
giving  information  to  a  public  official  with  regard  to  securi¬ 
ties  about  to  be  put  on  sale.  Their  explanation  was  that  if, 
for  example,  they  sold  a  security  at  96  and  took  two  points 
as  their  commission,  then  the  security  dropped  back  to  88  and 
was  sold,  the  one  having  to  sell,  when  he  learned  of  the  size 
of  the  commission,  would  resent  the  broker’s  having  made 
such  a  commission. 

Consumers  Not  Prejudiced  Against  Distributors 

Such  a  state  of  mind  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  business 
men  with  this  viewpoint  are  so  close  to  their  business  that 
perhaps  in  doubting  a  competitor  they  have  carried  the  dis¬ 
trust  to  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a 
rare  exception  that  a  consumer  would  object  to  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  part  of  the  distributor  for  after  all  many  con¬ 
sumers  are  in  the  distributing  business,  and  for  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  if  for  no  other,  would  not  want  to  deprive  any  one  of 
a  reasonable  profit  for  fear  that  they  in  turn  might  be 
affected. 

This  proposal  that  those  controlling  the  essential  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  such  as  lumber,  steel,  coal,  textiles,  etc.,  should 


give  the  Government  the  information  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  conditions  so  that  the  public  can  deal  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  in  the  industry,  meets  in  part  with 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  open-price  associations.  We 
should  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the  association  which 
is  created  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  better  interests 
of  an  industry  and  for  bringing  the  members  of  the  industry 
into  social  touch  with  each  other,  and  the  open-price  asso¬ 
ciation  which  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
information  regarding  prices  and  production  with  the  intent 
to  control  prices.  This  latter  type  of  organization  will  in¬ 
sist  that  it  already  collects  the  information  such  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  desire  in  order  to  inform  the  consumer.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  of  these  associations  has  the 
machinery  nor  the  money  with  which  they  could  distribute 
the  information  to  the  public  at  large,  if  the  information 
were  correct. 

External  Industrial  Facts  Little  Known 

Moreover,  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  an  industry  actually 
knows  facts  which  affect  that  industry  that  are  external  to 
it,  and  that  should  be  known  by  the  consumer  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  market. 
For  example,  last  year  when  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  importation  of  wheat  from  Canada  was  agitating  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
sought  the  best  authorities  in  the  trade  as  to  the  amount  of 
wheat  being  imported  each  month  from  Canada,  and  the 
best  approximate  figure  that  could  be  obtained  was  about 
2,500,000  bushels.  The  commission  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  within  24  hours  had  an¬ 
swers  from  all  the  custom  houses  on  the  Canadian  border 
showing  an  importation  running  from  8  to  10  million  bushels 
a  month.  This  information  was  immediately  given  out  and 
though  the  amount  was  greater  than  farmers  or  grain  mer¬ 
chants  has  suspected,  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  in¬ 
formation  had  an  immediate  and  quieting  effect. 

Moreover,  the  associations  referred  to  do  not  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  spread  between  the 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  general  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  retailer  is  frequently  separated  from  the 
wholesaler  or  the  broker.  So  it  is  that  size  and  intricacy  of 
business  has  come  face  to  face  with  size  in  population  and 
the  only  alternative  to  licensing  or  nationalization  is  in¬ 
formation. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  a  Government  laboratory  is  set 
up  for  the  collection,  analysis  and  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  cost,  production  and  price  concerning  the  essen¬ 
tial  necessities  of  life,  through  its  wireless  system,  its  post- 
office  and  other  official  machinery  and  the  press  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

What  will  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ultimate  consumer? 
You  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  benefits  of  open  competition.  I  say  this  with  assurance 
because  from  the  beginning  of  that  time  in  which  markets 
first  existed,  the  consumer  has  been  satisfied  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  free  competition.  But,  you  ask,  what  is  open,  or  free 
competition  ? 

My  reply  is  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  unfair  competition 
and  if  I  were  to  criticise  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
I  would  say  that  it  ought  to  have  defined  what  was  fair 
competition  and  stated  that  all  competition  which  did  not 
come  within  that  definition  was  unfair. 

For  example,  the  consumer  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if 
he  is  getting  the  benefits  of  competition  based  on  the  price, 
quality  of  the  article,  service  and,  in  most  instances,  also 
the  advantage  of  location. 

Truth  Makes  Free 

Again,  such  information  as  I  have  described  would  inform 
every  individual  in  the  industry  as  to  the  situation  so  that 
he  could  avoid  the  pyramiding  stages  in  overproduction  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  collapsing  market.  He  could  make  his  output  less 
seasonal,  acting  independent  of  his  competitor  and  not  in 
combination  regarding  the  question  of  production.  By  using 
his  own  judgment  with  reliable  informatiion  before  him  he 
could  reap  the  benefits  of  that  judgment,  as  against  the 
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careless  competitor.  Above  all,  it  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  unrest  which  is  abroad  in  this  country. 

Let  us  go  a  step  farther.  If  the  American  business  world 
were  to  say  to  the  other  nations,  “We  propose  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  only  along  the  lines  of  fair  competition  based  on  price, 
quality  and  service  and  the  advantages  of  location,”  and 
invite  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adopt  this  business  platform, 

I  firmly  believe  this  great  step  would  eliminate  to  a  great 
extent  the  dangerous  causes  of  war. 

Just  as  the  business  of  the  world  has  become  international, 
has  left  national  shores  and  circles  the  globe  so  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  call  to  each  other  through 
their  governments.  If  you  doubt  this,  skim  the  information 
from  the  clipping  bureaus  of  the  press  of  the  world  and  study 
the  legislation  which  is  before  the  many  parliaments. 

Already,  there  are  organizations  created  and  functioning 
in  many  countries  similar  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Many  other  countries  are  considering  legislation  to  create 
such  bodies.  These  bodies  are  not  being  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  chance.  They  are  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  consumer  and  the  better  business  interests. 

Selling  below  sample  misbranding,  false  advertising,  de¬ 
frauding  of  all  sorts,  are  seized  upon  by  the  competitors  of 
other  countries  and  are  the  cause  for  agitating  and  holding 
us  up  to  criticism  through  the  foreign  press.  Moreover  the 
business  interests  of  other  countries  are  suffering  from  the 
same  situatioin  and  are  crying  out  to  their  governments  m 


protest  and  asking  for  protection  against  their  fly-by-night 
organizations. 

According  to  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  at  the 
recent  annual  banquet  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  as 
you  know  is  a  semi-official  body  in  Great  Britain,  was  greeted 
with  tremendous  applause  when  he  said  in  substance  that 
British  merchants  intended  to  hold  up  their  untarnished 
names  by  suppressing  those  who  injured  it  by  their  practices. 

International  Trade  Body 

All  signs  indicate  that  we  shall  have  to  come  together 
in  some  sort  of  an  international  trade  commission  to  estab¬ 
lish  fair  competition  and  eliminate  unfair  competition,  just 
as  has  already  been  done  with  regard  to  the  international 
protection  of  patent  rights. 

Today  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asks  the  Specialty 
x.^anufacturers’  Association  and  other  organizations  of  a 
similar  character  to  uphold  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  making  dominant  the  rule  of  fair  competition 
throughout  the  world  and  thereby  aiding  in  establishing 
comity  and  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  Joshua  of  old  upheld  the  arms  of  Moses  when  pleading 
for  his  people,  bringing  victory  to  Israel’s  standard,  so  the 
business  men  of  today,  by  lending  their  support  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  land  can  speed  on  the  noble  cause  for  which 
millions  of  hearts  are  yearning  at  this  moment— peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men. 


"Service”— Keyword  to  Business  of  Manufacturer  and 

Advertiser 


Both  Play  More  than  Role  of  Self-Interest  in  Great  Drama  of  Social  Progress 


By  FRANK  PRESBREY  * 

President,  The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York  City 


ONE  day  in  London,  years  ago,  a  rather  emotional  lady 
came  up  to  Whistler,  the  painter,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Whistler,  I  only  know  of  two  painters  in  the  world— 

yourself  and  Velasquez.” 

“Madam,”  replied  Whistler,  “why  drag  in  Velasquez  l 
Perhaps  when  I  say  that  I  consider  manufactuiing  and 
advertising  the  two  most  vital  forces  at  work  in  the  woxld 
today,  you  will  be  tempted  to  paraphrase  Whistler  and  say, 
“Why  drag  in  advertising?” 

At  any  rate,  I  have  thought  it  might  prove  interstmg  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  most  basic  contributions  of  these 
two  great  branches  of  business  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  attending  the  convention  are  successful  manufacturers 
and  successful  salesmen.  In  other  words,  we  are  money 
makers.  That  would  seem  to  fulfill  the  traditional  American 

ideal.  . 

But  I  am  wondering  whether  we  aren  t  a  gread  deal  moie 

than  that?  Are  we  rendering  a  service  that  can  boast  of 
more  than  transient  value,  that  is  comparable,  in  any  way, 
with  the  learned  professions  and  the  activities  of  public  men  ? 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  industries  represented  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  form  a  part  of  the  greatest  progressive  movement  in 

the  history  of  civilization. 

Mechanical  Iiasis  of  Life 

Civilization,  culture,  the  fine  art  of  living,  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  mechanics  of  existence.  A  stream  cannot 
rise  above  the  level  of  its  source.  Culture  itself  has  been 
described  as  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  the  refinements 

of  life. 
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And  the  modern  manufacturer — the  wholesale  maker  of 
physical  necessities,  conveniences  and  luxuries — is  playing  a 
part  in  the  social  progress  of  man  only  a  little  removed  from 
the  work  of  the  greatest  financiers  and  publicists. 

Man  is  a  trinity — a  soul,  a  mind  and  a  body. 

The  industrial  world,  if  you  will,  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  least  of  these — his  body.  But  it  is  a  fact  recognized  as 
far  back  as  Plato  that  the  welfare  of  soul,  mind  and  body 
are  so  fused  and  mingled  together,  so  interdependent  and 
sympathetic  with  each  other,  that  you  harm  all  when  you 
harm  one,  and  you  benefit  all  when  you  benefit  one.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  gods  have  been 
blasphemed,  how  many  moral  vagaries  of  all  sorts  have  been 
committed  because  oi  a  general  lack  of  the  many  things 
being  made  by  members  of  this  association  that  enrich  and 
sweeten  the  business  of  living. 

Manufacturer  and  Democracy 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  manufacturer,  by 
freeing  man  from  the  privations  and  endless  ^drudgery  that 
kept  him  ignorant  and  humble  for  so  many  centuries,  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  promoting  democracy  itself. 

“Where  lies  the  man,”  asks  Brisbane,  “that  first  fastened 
a  sharp  flint  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  from  an  evorhanging 
branch  pierced  the  brain  of  a  tiger?  He  established  man’s 
ascendency  on  this  planet.”  He  was  the  first  manufacturer. 

Today  the  humblest  laborer  enjoys  a  hundred  material  ad¬ 
vantages  unknown  to  a  Roman  Emperor.  These  have  not 
given  him  the  brain  of  a  Caesar.  But  they  have  done  much 
to  exalt  him  infinitely  above  the  shabby  and  childlike  rustics 
who  made  up  the  bulk  of  Caesar’s  empire. 

Let  the  star-eyed  idealists  decry  the  philosophy  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Determinism.  The  fact  remains  that  civilization,  after 
all,  is  to  no  indifferent  extent,  a  matter  of  bathrooms  and 
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electric  lights,  heat  and  power,  motor  cars,  table  delicacies, 
breakfast  food,  tooth  paste,  mowing  and  sewing  machines, 
disinfectants  and  convenient  kitchens,  pure  food  and  tele¬ 
phones. 

And  these  multitudinous  physical  refinements  exert  as  per¬ 
sistent  and  benevolent  an  influence  on  civilization,  as  (in 
their  separate  spheres)  do  the  books  and  paintings  and  music 
and  temples  of  the  world. 

Who  Is  Doing  Most? 

Indeed,  it  would  tax  an  astute  and  audacious  logician  to 
prove  who  is  doing  the  most  just  now  to  raise  our  standards 
of  living,  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  value  of  life — the 
philosopher,  the  artist,  the  manufacturer  or  the  advertising 
man. 

Take,  for  example,  a  branded  ham — one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
saic  and  mundane  packets  the  markets  could  offer.  If  you 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  an  alliance  between  that  ham  and 
culture,  I  suggest  that  you  pause  long  enough  to  visualize 
your  primeval  ancestor,  squatting  on  the  floor  of  his  cave 
and  sinking  his  greedy  fangs  into  the  uncooked  shank  of  a 
dinosaurus! 

And  in  its  own  degree,  a  like  tendency  for  refinement  and 
enjoyment  of  living  could  be  discovered  in  practically  every 
valid  product  on  the  market  today. 

Every  specialty,  every  manufacture  that  enhances  the 
delicacy  and  hygiene  of  the  breakfast  or  dinner  table  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  manners  and  health  of  the  people.  Everything 
that  makes  simpler  or  pleasanter  the  mechanical  routine  of 
living  frees  and  stimulates  the  higher  faculties  for  better 
endeavor.  Everything  that  beautifies  the  environment,  ele¬ 
vates,  through  suggestion,  the  beholder. 

In  other  words,  it  all  comes  down  to  this:  Are  we  con¬ 
tributing  to  make  life  a  pleasanter,  and  a  nobler  experience? 
To  those  who  can  answer  “yes,”  the  profits  both  in  money 
and  personal  satisfaction  are  pretty  apt  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  no  body  of  men  in 
history  has  accomplished  more  in  this  regard  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  Americans  represented  in  the  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  freely  and  without  reservation 
because  it  allows  me  to  add  a  comment  on  my  own  profes¬ 
sion  that  is  equally  flattering  and  equally  true:  Advertising 
together  with  transportation  has  made  the  modem  manu¬ 
facturer  possible,  and  to  that  extent  the  advertising  man 
feels  that  he  can  claim  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  honors. 

Advertising  has  performed  a  wonderful  service  in  this 
first  thirty  years  of  its  maturity.  Indeed,  one  is  rather 
struck  with  how  typically  American  its  career  has  been. 

Coming  up  from  the  circus  lots  and  patent  medicine  fields, 
a  rather  awkward,  unethical,  loud-talking  youth,  in  ill-fitting 
clothes,  it  had  little  enough,  at  first,  beyond  boundless  energy 
to  recommend  it,  and  its  reception  among  business  men  was 
a  cool  one. 

Convinced,  however,  of  its  own  destiny,  quick  and  eager  to 
learn,  it  soon  began  to  absorb  the  manners  along  with  the 
knowledge  of  business. 

The  yokel  swagger  gradually  disappeared.  Associating 
with  business  men,  it  began  to  realize  that  success  was  not 
to  be  achieved  through  wit  and  bombast  alone. 

Growth  of  Advertising  in  Popularity 

Gradually  it  got  down  to  work  and  began  to  study.  First 
came  media  and  rates  and  type  and  copy  and  artwork.  Then 
one  fine  day  it  awoke  to  the  realization  that  industry  was 
beginning  to  look  to  it  for  real  help  in  selling  its  goods.  It 
saw  its  responsibility  and  opportunity  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  New  studies  had  to  be  taken  up,  new  courses  added. 
It  plunged  into  the  study  of  markets,  and  all  the  intricacies 
of  reseai’ch  and  distribution.  It  went  to  school  in  the  nation’s 
factories  and  studied  the  products  it  was  asked  to  sell.  Real¬ 
izing  that  sales  are  made  in  the  mind,  it  went  into  the  psy¬ 
chological  laboratory  and  studied  the  minds  of  men.  It  also 
went  into  their  homes  and  studied  their  habits  of  living. 
Finally,  as  its  position  in  the  commercial  world  became 
firmly  established  it  began  to  realize  how  vital  to  its  equip¬ 
ment  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  economics,  banking  and 
the  broader  aspects  of  finance. 

Nor  could  the  liberal  arts  be  neglected  during  this  period 
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of  growth.  A  knowledge  of  history,  literature,  sociology  and 
all  the  intellectual  movements  of  mankind  could  not  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Advertising  had  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
concerned  with  art  as  closely  as  it  was  concerned  with  science 
and  business. 

And  that  I  believe  to  be  a  faii'ly  accurate  sketch  in  parable 
of  the  history  behind  the  first  order  of  advertising  agencies 
today. 

They  have  matured,  through  a  stern  evolution,  into  effi¬ 
cient,  hard-headed  organizations,  balanced  by  an  assembly  of 
specialized  talent,  and  made  singularly  effective  through  a 
diversity  of  merchandising  experience. 

I  don’t  imply  that  the  evolution  is  complete.  Evolution  is 
never  complete.  I  only  mean  that  I  have  no  hesitation  today, 
when  somebody  asks  me  what  I  am,  in  answering  that  I 
am  an  advertising  man.  And  I  can’t  say  that  I  felt  the  same 
way  about  it  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Advertising  and  Progressive  Living 

Advertising  has  become  the  great  teacher  of  progressive 
living.  It  breaks  old  bad  habits.  It  creates  new  good  habits. 
It  keeps  the  public  abreast  of  inventions  and  improvements. 
It  is  an  essential  guide  to  buyers  in  our  complex  modem 
markets.  It  has  successfully  undertaken  the  Herculean  task 
of  teaching  our  wives  the  economy  of  wise  buying.  It  has 
taught  people  to  want  better  food,  better  clothes,  better 
homes,  better  everything. 

In  its  highest  functioning,  it  has  gone  still  further  and 
interested  the  masses  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  education,  arts, 
religion,  charity  and  the  national  welfare  and  necessities  in 
time  of  war. 

The  ethical  evolution  of  advertising  has  been  equally 
marked.  Years  ago  it  thought  only  of  its  own  welfare.  Later 
on  this  short-sightedness  gave  way  and  it  began  to  think 
primarily  of  the  welfare  of  its  clients.  Today,  fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  its  ethics  have  crystallized  into  a  finer, 
as  well  as  a  more  politic  principle.  It  realizes  at  last  it  must 
serve  the  consumer,  and  that  its  tremendous  power,  and  the 
slowly  acquired  prestige  on  which  that  power  rests,  can  only 
be  retained  so  long  as  it  holds  sacred  its  moral  obligation  to 
the  man  in  the  street.  “Truth  in  advertising”  has  made  a 
profession  out  of  what,  for  so  long,  was  little  more  than  a 
make-shift  and  questionable  occupation. 

I  have  deliberately  avoided  a  more  specific  consideration  of 
technical  sales  problems  in  this  little  talk.  Perhaps  I  have 
erred.  However,  I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  it  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  thing  indeed  to  take  occasional  cognizance  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  our  routine  affairs.  There’s  a  certain  tan¬ 
gible  value  in  the  thought  that  we  are  playing  something 
more  than  a  part  of  sordid  self-interest  in  this  great  drama. 

“Service,”  said  Gladstone,  “is  the  most  practical  word  in 
the  English  language.” 


Milk  and  Its  Uses  in  The  Home 

A  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  States  Relation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discussing  the 
importance  of  milk  a®  a  food  and  showing  its  indispens¬ 
ability  in  the  diet  of  children. 

Appearing  in  large  type  on  the  cover  page  of  this  pamph. 
let,  which  is  No.  1207  of  the  farmers’  bulletins,  against  a 
background  representing  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  are  the 
words:  protein,  fat  and  sugar,  minerals,  and  vitamines.  In 
this  way  the  essentials  of  diet  are  emphasized,  and  the 
truth  about  milk  told  in  a  few  words. 

The  discussion  of  vitamines  in  this  bulletin  marks  the 
complete  acceptance  of  these  discoveries  by  the  States  Re¬ 
lations  Service.  Referring  to  the  vitamine  A,  found  espe¬ 
cially  in  milk  fat,  the  bulletin  says: 

“Vitamine  A  is  of  special  importance  for  two  reasons: 
one  is  that  without  it  children  cannot  grow  and  develop 
normally,  even  though  their  food  is  otherwise  sufficient  for 
their  needs;  the  second  is  that  vitamine  A  is  found  in  such 
foods  as  milk,  egg  yolk,  green  leaf  vegetables,  fats  sur¬ 
rounding  the  vital  organs,  organs  of  animals,  to  a  less 
extent  in  meat,  and  perhops  in  certain  fruits  and  in  few  so 
abundant  as  in  milk.  It  appears  to  go  with  the  milk  fat 
and  so  is  found  in  whole  milk,  cream  and  butter.” 
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Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  Prepare  New  Regulations  for  Margarin 


STRICT  compliance  with  the  oleomargarin  law  of  1902  will 
be  required  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  under  new 
regulations  which  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  which 
will  be  issued  in  December  or  early  in  January. 

Based  upon  that  law  and  upon  the  recent  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  adulterated  butter,  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  it  is  predicted,  will  contain  several  clauses  which  will 
affect  the  margarin  industry. 

Probably  the  most  severe  blow  to  the  industry  will  be  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  word  “butter”  in  any  connection 
with  oleomargarin,  nut  butter,  or  any  other  similar  product. 
It  is  understood  now  that  the  new  regulations  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  product, 
which  would  severely  affect  the  nut  butter  producers,  but  in 
the  advertising  thereof  and  on  containers,  etc. 

New  Regulation  on  Nut  Butter 

The  oleomargarin  law  defines  butter  as  “the  food  product 
usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made  exclusively  from 
milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter.”  Manufacturers 
of  margarin  have  been  forced  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word  butter  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  product,  but  it  is  held  that  a  practise  has 
developed  of  using  the  word  in  connection  with  the  product 
commonly  known  as  nut  butter  and  which  it  is  intended  in 


the  new  regulations  to  bring  definitely  within  the  scope  of 
the  act. 

Another  change  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  is  to  restrict 
manufacturers  and  others  to  the  use  of  light  cartons,  if  they 
are  to  be  used  at  all,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  heavy  car¬ 
tons  as  containers.  Originally  margarin  was  required  to  be 
packed  in  tubs,  but  under  a  later  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  the  use  of  paraffin  wrappers  or  cartons  in  which 
tne  product  could  be  sold  at  retail  was  permitted.  It  is 
alleged  that  abuses  have  crept  into  the  use  of  such  cartons 
and  that  their  weight  has  been  increased  in  some  instances  to 
a  point  where  the  contents  would  stand  shipment  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to 
require  manufacturers  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  in  this 
respect. 

The  bureau  now  has  under  consideration  the  prohibition 
of  such  cartons,  a  measure  which  would  necessitate  a  return 
to  the  old  method  of  tub  packing,  from  which  the  retailer 
would  be  required  to  weight  out  the  product. 

Revision  of  the  oleomargarin  regulations  has  been  in  con. 
templation  for  a  long  time  but  has  been  held  up  awaiting  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  as  to  what  constituted  adulterated 
butter  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  Attorney  General’s 
opinion  last  August.  The  work  of  revising  the  regulations 
has  now  been  undertaken  but  the  new  regulations  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  issued  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


” Butter”  Permitted  in  Titles  of  Margarin  Concerns 


THE  use  of  the  word  “butter”  in  the  titles  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  margarin  firms  will  be  permitted,  according  to  an 
official  statement  recently  made  by  George  Ross  Hull, 
deputy  attorney  general  of  that  state.  The  continued  use 
of  these  names  of  firms,  he  says  in  a  letter  under  date 
of  October  5  to  James  Foust,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  only  the  name  of 
the  manufacturers  and  not  to  advertise  the  nature  of  the 
products  sold,  would  be  allowed  and  would  not  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1921  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  word  “butter”  in  margarin  advertisements. 

“Act  No.  220  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1921,”  the 
communication  reads,  “forbids  the  use  of  the  word  ‘butter’ 
in  advertisements  of  oleomargarin  or  butterine  or  upon  the 
wrappers  or  cartons  in  which  it  is  sold.  It  appears  that 
there  are  a  number  of  companies  which  have  been  engaged 
in  business  for  years,  some  of  which  deal  in  butter  as  well 
as  oleomargarin,  whose  business  names  include  the  word 
‘butter,’  as  for  example,  B.  S.  Pearsall  Butter  Company, 
Sweet-Nut  Butter  Company,  Rock  Island  Butter  Company, 
etc. 

“You  inquire  whether  these  several  companies  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  their  names  in  advertisement  of  their  goods 
and  upon  the  wrappers  or  cartons  in  which  it  is  sold. 

“Butter”  Only  as  Part  of  Title  Allowed 

“In  my  opinion,  the  continued  use  of  these  names  in  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  only  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  and  not  to  advertise  or  describe  the  nature  of  the 
product  sold,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  word 
‘butter,’  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  act,  is  the 
common  noun  ‘butter.’  The  prohibition  against  its  use  is 
intended  to  prevent  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  using 


this  common  noun  in  description  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  oleomargarin  advertised  and  sold,  and  thereby  mis¬ 
representing  oleomargarin  as  butter. 

“To  require  these  companies  to  change  their  names,  or 
to  omit  their  names  from  advertising  matter,  wrappers  and 
cartons,  would  impose  an  undue  hardship  upon  them,  and 
one  which  is  not  imposed  by  any  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  legislative  intent  expressed  in  the  act.” 


Annual  Pennsylvania  Campaign  Against  Food 

Law  Violators 

The  annual  fall  campaign  against  food  law  violators  in 
Pennsylvania  resulted  in  149  prosecutions  being  entered  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  during  October.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  prosecutions  entered  in  one  month  during  the  present 
year. 

The  largest  single  class  of  offenders  was  made  up  of 
dealers  selling  eggs  as  fresh  which  were  not  fresh.  Fifty- 
three  such  prosecutions  were  ordered  during  the  month, 
the  offenders  being  found  in  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Lawrence,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Philadelphia. 
Schuykill,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington  and  Westmore¬ 
land  counties. 

Prosecutions  were  ordered  against  24  dealers  who  sold 
soft  drinks  that  were  adulterated  or  contained  saccharin 
while  nineteen  arrests  were  ordered  when  sulphur  dioxide 
was  found  in  various  food  samples  tested. 

Thirty-eight  milk  and  cream  dealers  were  prosecuted 
for  selling  milk  or  cream  low  in  butter  fat  and  solids 
contents. 
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Now  the  Time  to  Get  Technical  Men 

HPO  be  sure,  these  are  times  of  retrenchment  and  not  of 
expression,  and  firms  in  general  are  not  adding  to  their 
technical  staffs.  But  possibly,  there  is  another  way  of  look, 
ing  at  the  so-called  unemployed  group  in  this  country.  That 
group  comprises  unskilled  labor  in  greater  part,  but  there 
are  many  highly  trained  men,  professionally  trained  men, 
who  are  in  the  market  for  jobs.  For  example,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  New  York 
the  number  of  chemists  temporarily  out  of  employment  was 
very  noticeable. 

The  chemical  industries  in  general  have  ceased  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  date  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  adequate  protective  tariff.  We  are  confident,  how. 
ever,  that  these  industries  will  in  time  get  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  assume  an  important  place  in  American  busi¬ 
ness.  Meanwhile,  isn't  this  a  chance  for  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  to  pick  up  some  good  men?  Here  are  hundreds  of 
well  trained  chemists,  many  of  them  with  doctors  degrees 
along  special  lines,  many  of  them  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  related  fields,  such  as  bacteriology  and  physiology, 
and  all  of  them  with  the  basic  instruction  and  training  in 
chemistry  that  is  the  necessary  groundwork  for  specializa¬ 
tion  in  any  field.  These  are  the  men  that  should  go  into 
the  research  and  control  laboratories.  Those  firms  that 
have  contemplated  at  some  time  or  other  building  up  a 
laboratory  staff  might  well  consider  the  present  oppor. 
tunity.  There  is  no  doubt  a  better  pick  of  material  now 
than  there  will  be  again  for  some  time. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  inaugurating  a  research  or 
control  department,  unquestionably  now  is  the  time  to 
select  some  men.  They  can  be  secured  at  lower  costs  than 
they  can  be  later;  they  can  be  broken  into  new  surround¬ 
ings  more  easily  during  periods  of  slackened  activity;  and 
they  will  then  be  ready  to  grow  in  effectiveness  as  the 
volume  of  business  grows. 

As  for  the  food  industries  especially,  we  would  emphasize 
again  what  was  said  a  while  back  in  these  columns:  it  is 
the  biochemist  who  is  most  to  be  thanked  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  food  manufacture  in  the  past;  it  is  the  biochemist 
who  is  steadily  plugging  along  with  improvements  at  pres, 
ent;  and  it  is  the  biochemist  who  will  determine  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  progress  in  the  future. 

Briefly,  then,  what  we  would  say  is,  get  a  chemist.  Get 
him  now.  He  has  learned  to  judge  things  by  their  com¬ 
position;  and  since  that  is  the  substance  of  any  business, 
the  chemist  is  an  asset  to  any  business. 


A  New  Department 

N  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  there  is  an  account  of  a  new  department  just 
established  that  will  provide  a  new  type  of  connecting  link 
between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer.  Briefly  stated, 
the  purpose  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  translate  the  nutri¬ 
tion  values  of  food  products  into  commercial  values  through 
the  medium  of  investigations,  publicity  and  consumer 
education. 


It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  scientific  and;  dietetic  circles  that 
there  are  many  foods  whose  nutritional  aspects  are  little 
realized  by  manufacturers  and  whose  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  are  to  just  that  extent  neglected  or  at  least  not 
utilized  to  full  advantage.  Yet  no  advertising  campaign, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  it,  can 
be  expected  to  bring  its  best  results  unless  fortified  and 
strengthened  by  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nutritional 
possibilities  of  the  product. 

The  Food  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  will  step  in  at  the  very  point  where  scientific 
knowledge  regarding  food  products  is  lacking.  Moreover, 
many  new  foods  just  put  upon  the  market  will  require  just 
the  type  of  investigation  this  new  department  is  prepared 
to  give  its  clients.  Advertising  agencies  desire  to  know 
where  legitimate  expectations  on  behalf  of  a  product  may 
lead  and  where  they  may  stop.  No  organization  in  the 
country  will  be  better  equipped  to  render  this  kind  of- 
service  than  the  Food  Service  Bureau. 

In  no  sense,  however,  is  the  work  of  this  new  department 
to  be  confused  with  that  of  the  advertising  departments  or 
advertising  agencies.  The  American  Food  Journal  offers  to, 
manufacturers  and  other  interested  parties,  only  scientific 
co-operation  where  that  is  at  present  lacking,  a  service  that 
will  merely  supplement  efforts  looking  into  the  nutritional 
value  of  foods  and  the  best  possible  methods  for  getting  this, 
information  to  the  public.  It  is  a  service  that  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  other  organization  or 
institution.  It  is  a  new  idea — and  a  much-needed  one. 

Typical  of  the  methods  contemplated  by  the  bureau  will 
be  the  establishment  of  nutritional  centers  at  judiciously 
selected  locations.  Small  offices  will  be  set  in  these  centers 
and  workers  placed  in  charge.  According  to  the  present 
plans  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  workers  will  be 
trained  nurses,  so  far  as  is  possible,  so  that  if  those  who 
come  for  dietary  advice  need  medical  attention,  they  may 
be  referred  at  once  to  their  own  physicians.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  it  \yill  not  be  necessary  to  urge  attend¬ 
ance,  for  as  soon  as  children  or  adults  know  that  free, 
dietary  advice  will  be  given,  attendance  will  grow  auto¬ 
matically.  Measures  carried  out  in  this  manner  ought  to 
result  directly  in  increased  sales  for  the  manufacturer. 

In  undertaking  this  new  departure,  The  American  Food- 
Journal  is  confident  that  it  is  performing  a  service  not  only 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  but  also  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  public  at  large.  There  is  no  reason  why  people 
should  not  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  good 
qualities  of  the  foods  they  are  using — or  neglecting  to  use. 
Well-considered  educational  campaigns  availing  themselves, 
of  the  unusual  scientific  resources  already  assured  this  new 
department,  will  go  a  great  way  toward  bringing  to  light 
and  into  consumer  use  many  products  whose  commercial 
possibilities  are  not  yet  fully  realized. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs, 
prominent  dietition,  nutrition  expert  and  writer,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  bureau  and  she  has  already  been 
assured  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading  scientific; 
institutions  of  the.  qountry. 
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Tax  Bill  Provides  for  Levy  on  Beverages 


Two  Cents  Tax  per  Gallon  on  Cereal  Drinks  and  Unfermented  Fruit 
Juices,  in  Senate  Measure — Conference  Report  December  5 


PROVIDING  for  a  tax  of  two  cents  per  gallon  upon  all 
cereal  beverages  containing  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  a  similar  rate  upon  un¬ 
fermented  fruit  juices,  in  natural  or  slightly  concentrated 
form,  or  where  sugar  is  added,  upon  bottled  soft  drinks  and 
natural  and  artificial  mineral  and  table  waters  selling  at 
more  than  ten  cents  per  gallon,  and  carbonated  beverages 
known  as  soft  drinks,  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned 
above,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  tax  bill,  which  now  goes  to 
conference  for  adjustment  with  the  House  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  however,  the  measure  is  vastly  different 
from  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House  on  August  20,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  conferees  from  the  House  will  contest  many 
of  the  changes  made  by  the  upper  body. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  tax  of  four  cents  per  gallon 
on  cereal  beverages  and  of  three  cents  upon  still  drinks, 
other  than  mineral  and  table  waters,  no  tax  being  contem¬ 
plated  upon  such  waters.  The  present  law  provides  a  tax 
of  fifteen  per  cent  on  cereal  beverages,  two  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  on  table  or  mineral  waters,  and  fifteen  per  cent  upon 
all  unfermented  soft  drinks. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  a  rate  of  IVs  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  on  fountain  sirups,  with  the  exception  of  sirups  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonated  beverages,  bot¬ 
tled,  which  are  taxable  at  five  cents  per  gallon.  The  House 
rate  was  ten  cents  per  gallon.  The  Senate  also  i educed  fxom 
three  cents  to  two  cents  per  pound  the  tax  proposed  on  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas. 


Manufacturers’  Tax  Defeated 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  Senator  Smoot  and  certain  of  his 
colleagues  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  tax  on  all  manufactures 
were  decisively  defeated  by  the  Senate  but,  undismayed  by 
his  failure  to  secure  favorable  consideration  of  his  plan  at 
the  present  time,  the  Senator  has  announced  that  he  will 
bring  it  up  again  early  next  session  and  will  press  for  its 
passage,  together  with  the  adoption  of  a  bill  providing  a 
bonus  for  all  former  service  men.  Similar  announcement  has 
been  made  in  the  House  by  Representative  Fordney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  both  measures. 

The  Senate  followed  the  lead  of  the  House  in  repealing 
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the  excess  profits  tax,  but  determined  that  the  maximum 
surtaxes  on  income  should  be  50  per  cent,  instead  of  32  per¬ 
cent  as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  rate  while  the  bill  is  in  con¬ 
ference.  The  Senate  also  adopted  higher  estate  tax  rates - 
than  were  provided  by  the  House,  and  voted  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  stock  taxes. 

Heads  of  families  will  benefit  more  than  single  persons, 
from  the  changes  made  in  the  income  sections  of  the  bill. 
In  the  case  of  taxpayers  having  a  net  income  not  in  excess 
of  $5,000,  the  personal  exemption  will  be  $2,500  instead  of 
$2,000,  as  at  present,  and  the  exemption  for  dependents  is 
increased  from  $200  to  $400.  The  exemption  of  $1,000  for 
single  persons  is  continued.  The  tax  rate  on  incomes  will 
be  four  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,000,  of  net  income,  and  eight, 
per  cent  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum,  while  the  sur¬ 
taxes  will  apply  to  incomes  in  excess  of  $6,000. 

Differ  on  Corporate  Taxation 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  House- 
and  Senate  bills  is  in  the  tax  rate  to  be  assessed  upon  coi- 
poration  income.  The  House  bill  provides  for  a  tax  late 
of  12 ys  per  cent,  but  the  Senate  increased  this  to  15  per  cent. 
There  is  considerable  feeling  on  both  sides  regarding  the  rate 
to  be  imposed  upon  corporations,  and  neither  the  House  or 
Senate  rate  will  be  adopted  without  a  stiff  fight.  While  the 
present  law  provides  for  an  exemption  of  $2,000  for  all  coi- 
porations,  the  proposed  measure  permits  such  an  exemption 
only  in  the  case  of  domestic  corporations  with  net  incomes 
of  $25,000  or  less.  , 

The  present  tax  on  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone- 
messages  is  retained,  but  all  the  transportation  taxes— 
freight,  express  and  parcel  post  packages,  personal  trans¬ 
portation  and  Pullman  accommodations — are  repealed,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  next,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  refund 
ing  of  the  tax  on  such  portions  of  mileage  books  and  other- 
tickets  as  may  be  unused  upon  that  date.  In  addition,  busi¬ 
ness  men  will' benefit  from  the  provision  which  permits  trav¬ 
eling  salesmen  and  others  to  deduct  from  their  income  re¬ 
turns  all  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  away  from- 
home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  business. 

Purchases  of  automobiles,  whether  for  business  or  pleas- 
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ure  purposes,  as  well  as  of  tires,  tubes,  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories,  will  continue  to  bear  a  tax,  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Senators  to  have  the  tax  on  trucks  eliminated 
having  been  unsuccessful.  Automobile  trucks  will  be  tax¬ 
able  at  three  per  cent  but  passenger  automobiles,  motorcy¬ 
cles  and  tires,  tubes,  parts  and  accessories  will  bear  a  rate 
■of  five  per  cent. 

Will  Come  Up  in  Regular  Session 
With  the  House  and  Senate  bills  before  it,  the  conference 
committee,  composed  of  five  members  each  from  the  House 
and  Senate,  is  called  upon  to  produce  a  third  bill,  represent¬ 
ing  an  agreement  on  all  sections  not  identical  in  the  bills  as 
passed,  which  will  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  for  approval. 
Probably  more  than  a  month  will  elapse  before  the  conferees 


finish  their  labors,  and  their  report  will  be  postponed  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  on  December  5. 

The  path  of  the  conferees  will  be  anything  but  rose-strewn. 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  and  have  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  of  fighting  for  changes,  both  in  conference  and  when 
the  conference  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor  for  vote.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  neither  body  will  adopt  the  con¬ 
ference  bill  immediately  and,  although  Senator  Penrose, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  is  very  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  early  passage  of  the  measure,  those  who  look 
upon  the  matter  with  a  more  disinterested  eye  believe  that 
the  tax  bill  will  not  be  ready  for  the  President’s  signature 
before  the  end  of  December. 


Peanut  Growers  Need  Five  Million  Dollars 


ACCOMPANIED  by  prominent  bankers  of  Richmond,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Virginia  peanut  growers  met  with 
officials  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  late  in  October 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  financing  the  carry-over  of  this 
year’s  crop  until  it  could  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  situation  in  the  peanut  industry  is  serious,  members 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  were  told,  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  five  million  dollars  will  be  required  to 
finance  the  carrying  of  the  stocks  now  on  hand.  Under 
regulations  governing  the  making  of  loans  by  banks,  they 
are  unable  to  loan  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  their  capital 
and  surplus  to  any  one  borrower  and  this,  it  was  declared, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  peanut  growers  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  assistance  from  the  banks.  Under  certain  conditions 
it  is  possible  for  the  size  of  loans  to  be  increased  to  fifty 
per  cent,  but  even  this,  it  was  stated,  would  not  do. 

The  peanut  growers  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  whether  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  under 
the  legislation  recently  enacted  authorizing  advances  on 
agricultural  products,  could  not  afford  some  assistance.  The 
growers’  representatives  presented  a  strong  case,  and  were 
backed  up  in  their  appeal  by  the  Richmond  bankers,  but  it 
developed  that  the  corporation  could  not  make  an  advance 


unless  certain  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  peanut  growers’ 
exchange  into  conformity  with  the  class  of  organization  to 
which  advances  can  be  made  under  this  law. 

No  formal  application  was  filed  by  the  growers  at  the 
Ume  of  the  conference,  and  they  were  advised  by  officials 
of  the  corporation  to  return  to  their  homes  and  endeavor 
to  secure  the  necessary  financial  assistance  through  their 
own  banks,  which  then  could  make  application  to  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  usual  method  for  making  these  advances  is  through 
banks,  which  then  can  pass  the  money  on  to  the  growers, 
the  banks  handling  the  details  of  the  individual  loans  and 
dealing  with  the  corporation  only  so  far  as  the  total  ad. 
vance  is  concerned.  It  is  stated  at  the  offices  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  that  the  growers  will  probably  take  the 
matter  up  with  their  banks  and,  through  them,  with  the 
corporation. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  is  willing  to  do  anything 
it  can  to  assist  the  peanut  growers  to  handle  their  stocks 
and,  if  all  requirements  are  complied  with,  will  make  ad¬ 
vances  in  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  value  of  the  stocks  offered  as  collateral. 
The  loans  in  such  cases  are  usually  based  on  warehouse 
receipts. 


Hearings  on  Stockyard  Regulations 


[TEARINGS  on  tentative  regulations  governing  stockyard 
owners,  commission  men  and  other  marketing  agencies 
operating  at  the  stockyards,  whose  transactions,  coming 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  are 
soon  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  have  been  held  this  month  on  the  following  dates: 
Portland,  Oregon,  November  7;  Denver,  Colo.,  November  12; 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  November  14;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  and  Chicago,  November  18.  Chester  Morrill,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Secretary,  presided. 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  method  of  registration  by 
market  agencies  and  dealers,  and  for  their  filing  with  the 
department  the  schedule  of  rates  and  charges  covering  the 
services  they  perform.  The  rules  provide  that  each  stock- 
yard  owner  and  registrant  shall  furnish  the  department  what¬ 
ever  information  may  be  required,  at  the  time  of  registering 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  with  respect  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  dealings;  and  that  the  department’s  agents  may  at  any 
time  during  ordinary  business  hours  inspect  any  and  all 
property  in  the  registrant’s  or  owner’s  possession.  Copies  of 
all  contracts  between  stockyard  owners  and  packing,  ren¬ 
dering,  serum,  fertilizer  and  other  establishments  relating 
to  the  handling  of  livestock  also  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
department. 

Provision  is  made  for  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  num¬ 
bers  of  receipts  sales,  shipments  and  local  disposition  of  each 
class  of  livestock;  for  the  observance  of  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  the  department’s  agents  with  respect  to  disclosures  made 
to  the  department  by  registrants;  and  for  keeping  intact 
all  records  relating  to  the  conduct  of  a  registrant’s  business, 
the  destiuction  of  such  papers  being  expressly  forbidden  ex¬ 


cept  with  the  consent  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

A  stockyard  owner  or  registrant  would  be  prohibited  under 
the  regulations  from  circulating  any  false  or  misleading 
report  tending  to  affect  the  price  of  any  livestock. 


Decrease  in  U.  S.  Margarin  Production 

The  amount  of  margarin  manufactured  this  year  in  the 
United  States  shows  a  decided  decrease  as  compared  to 
last  year’s  figures.  From  a  total  of  26,440,491  pounds  in 
August,  1920,  the  production  has  fallen  to  16,954,571 
pounds.  Total  figures  as  reported  by  the  Institute  of  Mar¬ 
garin  Manufacturers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  as  follows: 


UNCOLORED  MARGARIN 


August,  1920 

_  ,  .  ,  Pounds 

Exclusively  animal  .  4,167 

Exclusively  vegetable  . 13,153,856 

Animal  and  vegetable  . 12  267,507 

COLORED  MARGARIN 

Exclusively  animal . 

Exclusively  vegetable  .  312,651 

Animal  and  vegetable .  702.310 


August,  1921 
Pounds 


6,907,188 

9,442,229 


86,599 

518,555 


Total  . 26,440,491  16,954,571 

Exports  of  margarin  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  were  as  follows: 


Countries  August,  1921 

Pound/s 

Canada  .  90,280 

Panama  .  15,610 

Mexico  .  3,550 

Jamaica  .  8.100 

Virgin  Islands .  3  225 

Haiti  .  1,100 

Dominican  Republic  .  2.000 


Total  exportation  to  all  countries 


158,875 


Newest  Findings  on  Preparation  of  Coffee  for  Table  Use 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Still  Working  on  Temperature 
Metals  and  Time  Considerations  in  Brewing — American  Food  Journal 
Obtains  Representative  Opinions  Methods  of  Brewing 
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«rp  HERE  is  undeniably  widespread  ignorance  upon  the 

JL  whole  question  of  coffee  preparation  for  table  use, 
and  this  lack  of  knowledge  xtends,  I  dare  say,  to 
the  public  schools  and  among  the  domestic  science  teachers 
as  well  as  the  public.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few 
•or  no  authoritative  teachings  upon  the  subject  on  grinding 
and  brewing  and  that  many  are  founded  upon  no  exact 
knowledge,  but  follow  mainly  traditional  recipes  and  habits, 
many  of  them  deleterious.” 

This  is  the  opinion  voiced  recently  by  one  of  the  leading 
•coffee  roasters  of  the  country  and  may  be  taken  to  reflect 
accurately  the  judgment  of  at  least  an  important  group 
among  the  manufacturers  of  this  product,  which,  according 
to  recent  estimates,  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  the 
entire  ordinary  food  of  Americans.  Perhaps  no  other  single 
agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  to  dispel  illusions, 
misconceptions  and  misapprehensions  with  regard  to  this 
food  in  recent  years  than  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  through  the  medium  of  its  department 
of  biology  and  public  health  and  the  co-operation  of  such 
scientists  as  Professor  S.  C.  Prescott,  has  brought  the  vital 
facts  concerning  coffee  to  the  public.  Professor  Prescott’s 
paper  on  his  latest  investigations  in  the  process  of  coffee 
making,  read  before  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  at  its  second  session, 
November  2,  gave  some  invaluable  pointers  to  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 

Individual’s  Choice  Important 

Whatever  methods  will  be  found  to  be  best,  emphasized 
Dr.  Prescott,  the  individual’s  choice  will  always  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  ‘‘Some  individuals,”  he  said  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  ‘‘have  a  keen  taste  perception,  while 
with  others  it  is  not  acute.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  training  habit  or  experience,  so  that  those 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  a  particular  style  of  cook, 
ing  or  a  characteristic  method  of  preparation  of  any  food 
substance  unconsciously  tend  to  select  the  flavor  to  which 
they  have  been  habituated  as  the  most  desirable.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  these  practical  studies  on  coffee-making  at¬ 
tempted  in  every  case  to  test  our  individual  opinions  as  to 
quality  by  checking  them  against  a  group  opinion,  or  rather 
by  making  them  units  in  such  a  composite  group. 

‘‘Observations  previously  made  in  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,”  continued  Dr.  Prescott,  ‘‘have  indicated  that  the 
factors  of  temperature,  quantity  of  coffee  used,  fineness  of 
grind,  character  of  the  coffee  pot  and  time  of  infusing  would 
be  most  important,  and  we  have  therefore  carried  out  many 
comparative  experiments  in  which  one  factor  alone  was 
varied,  all  the  others  remaining  constant.  By  this  means, 
direct  comparisons  are  obtained,  and  conclusions  reached 
absolutely  free  of  individual  bias.  Some  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  we  believe  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  ‘perfect  coffee.’  ” 

New  Discoveries  on  Temperature 

Notable  among  the  recent  investigations  have  been  the 
studies  on  temperature  employed  to  prepare  the  extract  and 
at  which  the  coffee  infusion  is  actually  made.  “Practically 
every  analysis  of  coffee  conducted  in  the  past,”  stated  Dr. 
Prescott,  “has  been  made  on  an  infusion  prepared  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Our  experience  in  the  laboratory  has  brought  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  deep-seated  change  takes  place 
when  ground  coffee  is  heated  with  water  at  a  temperature 
approximately  boiling  water.  If  medium  or  finely  ground 
coffee  is  added  to  water  at  the  boiling  point,  a  slight  lower¬ 


ing  of  the  temperature  takes  place,  amounting  probably  to 
3  or  4  degrees  C.  or  perhaps  6-8  degrees  F.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  there  is  a  marked  physical  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  an  action  which  may  be  perhaps  most  easily  de¬ 
scribed  as  simulating  effervescence  takes  place.  Vigorous 
foaming  ensues,  gas  bubbles  are  formed  and  pass  off  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  a  chemical  change  of  complex 
character  takes  place. 

“Just  what  happens  cannot  be  positively  stated,  although 
our  studies  on  the  determination  of  caffein  suggest  strongly 
that  the  compounds  of  caffein  which  occur  in  the  bean  may 
here  be  undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  possible  also  that 
changes  in  the  protein  substances  of  the  bean  are  also 
brought  about.  This  change  seems  to  occur  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  somewhere  between  95  and  100  degrees  C.,  or  a 
few  degrees  below  the  boiling  temperature.  If  now  we 
make  an  infusion  of  coffee  at  temperatures  below  this 
point  the  chemical  action  which  results  is  far  less  vigorous 
and  the  resulting  coffee  infusion  retains  all  the  fine  flavors 
and  is  freer  from  certain  bitter  or  astringent  flavors  than 
that  which  is  made  at  the  higher  temperature.  This  is 
important  in  making  coffee. 

Consumer  Preference  in  Temperature 

“In  order  to  determine  whether  this  effect  of  tempera¬ 
ture  produces  a  marked  change  in  the  quality  of  bever¬ 
age  coffee,  we  have  carried  out  an  extended  series  of  prac¬ 
tical  tests,  using  the  groups  of  individuals  as  our  sub¬ 
jects  for  determining  popular  opinion.  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  consumers 
prefer  coffee  which  has  not  only  not  been  brought  to  the 
boiling  temperature,  but  which  has  been  prepared  at  tem¬ 
peratures  considerably  below  this  point.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  preference  is  for  the  coffee  made  at  the  lower 
temperatures,  whereas  coffee  made  at  boiling  temperatures, 
or  coffee  which  has  been  actually  boiled  for  a  short  time, 
has  been  looked  upon  with  comparative  disfavor.  The 
importance  of  this  to  the  housewife,  the  restaurant  keeper 
or  hotel  is  evident. 

Critical  Temperature 

“Vigorously  boiling  water  has  generally  been  accepted 
as  best.  We  find  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  water 
to  boil,  then  to  remove  source  of  heat  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  add  the  coffee.  This  will  bring  down  the 
actual  temperature  of  reaction  to  a  point  below  that  at 
which  the  severe  chemical  change  takes  place.  Do  not 
start  with  water  at  the  temperature  desired  for  reaction. 

“If  an  increased  consumption  of  coffee  is  desired  this 
can  be  specially  enhanced  by  making  coffee  which  is  more 
palatable  to  the  average  consumer.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  important  physiological  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  for  it  may  conceivably  be  that  the  complex  changes 
brought  about  at  or  near  the  boiling  temperature  de¬ 
compose  certain  substances  in  the  bean  with  the  forma 
tion  or  setting  free  of  materials  which  are  not  only  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  taste  of  the  coffee,  but  may  also  have  a  direct 
physiological  effect  of  undesirable  character.” 

Time  an  Important  Factor 

Professor  Prescott  stated  that  studies  of  the  preparation 
of  coffee  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  had 
opened  up  a  new  field  for  investigation  and  may  be  still 
looked  upon  with  skepticism  by  those  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparation  of  coffee. 
The  factor  of  time  is  also  one  that  will  bear  future  scien¬ 
tific  watching.  With  regard  to  this  consideration,  Pro- 
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lessor  Prescott  states  that  the  results  “have  shown  that 
two  minutes’  treatment  at  the  boiling  temperature  dissolved 
something  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  caffein,  nearly  as 
much  is  taken  out  almost  instantly,  while  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  treatments  yield  slightly  higher  results  in  soluble, 
solids,  reducing  power  and  caffein,  the  figures  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  desirable  constituents  are  almost  in¬ 
stantly  extracted.  The  experiments  in  this  connection 
were  carried  out  at  100  degrees  C.,  and  we  now  propose 
to  repeat  this  work,  using  lower  temperatures  in  order  to 
determine  if  approximately  the  same  results  may  be  ou- 
tained.  One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  whole  series 
of  experiments  on  the  time  and  temperature  has  been  the 
pronounced  deleterious  effect  upon  flavor  and  aroma  in  the 
case  of  coffee  which  has  been  actually  boiled  even  for  as 
short  a  time  as  one  minute. 

Effect  of  Metals  on  Flavor 

“Another  matter  which  seems  to  be  of  immensely 
greater  importance  than  has  been  ordinarily  supposed,  Is 
the  effect  of  metals  upon  the  taste  or  flavor  of  beverage 
coffee.  The  average  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  home  is 
probably  accustomed  daily  to  a  beverage  coffee  prepared 
in  a  metallic  coffee  pot  of  some  sort,  either  tin-plate, 
aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  or  silver-plate.  Another  large 
group,  but  probably  not  a  majority,  has  undoubtedly  been 
accustomed  to  coffee  prepared  in  agate  ware  or  some  of  the 
vitrified  utensils,  which  are  in  reality  much  like  glass  or 
porcelain.  These  we  class  all  together  as  “glass”  utensils. 
We  have  conducted  a  large  number  of  experiments  with 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  taste  and  flavor  of  these 
metals  and  the  results  have  been  of  a  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  character  in  that  it  is  evident  when  we  compare  coffee 
made  in  glass  or  some  of  the  vitrified  utensils  with  that  made 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  contact  with  metals,  there  is  a 
pronounced  difference  in  taste.  This  is  particularly  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  case  of  certain  metals  and  seems  to  be 
most  marked  with  tin,  tin-plate  and  copper.  There  has 
long  been  a  tradition  that  silver  produces  a  distinctive 
taste  in  coffee,  although  we  have  not  checked  this  by 
experimentation.” 

Filtration  Process  Favored 

Summarizing  his  conclusions,  Professor  Prescott  stated 
that  on  the  whole  the  filtration  process  yields  a  clear, 
good  coffee,  if  made  with  fresh  materials  and  with  the 
right  condition  of  time,  temperature  and  utensils.  “In 
our  experience,”  he  states,  “the  use  of  those  percolation 
processes  in  which  the  ground  coffee  is  constantly  sub¬ 
jected  to  repeated  treatment  with  the  hot  water,  or  coffee 
infusion,  yield  much  less  desirable  results  and  are,  in  fact, 
far  from  satisfactory.  Long  continued  heating  processes 
or  those  in  which  the  coffee  is  actually  subjected  to  boil¬ 
ing  are  even  worse  in  this  respect,  as  they  bring  into 
solution  bitter  or  astringent  substances  and  drive  out  of 
solution  the  fine  aroma  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
retaining  the  evanescent  ethers  and  volatile  oils.  There 
are  many  factors  which  need  repeated  study,  but  it  will 
be  evident  from  the  results  described  that  a  good  deal 
of  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of  our  problems 
of  proper  coffee-making.  From  the  purely  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  there  remain  many  things  to  be  determined,  and 
each  new  departure  from  the  older  type  of  investigation 
opens  up  in  turn  a  new  field  of  very  great  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  importance.” 

Representative  Opinions  on  Coffee  Making 

In  line  with  Professor  Prescott’s  findings  are  arrayed 
the  opinions  of  leaders  of  the  coffee  and  related  trades, 
reflected  in  the  answers  to  a  recent  letter  The  American 
Food  Journal  had  occasion  to  send  to  representative  men 
in  this  field — a  steward  of  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  a  sales 
manager,  an  inventor,  and  four  presidents  of  coffee  roast¬ 
ing  firms.  The  answers  to  this  letter,  which  requested 


their  judgment  as  to  the  best  method  of  coffee  preparation 
— whether  the  percolator,  boiling,  steeping,  filtration  (drip), 
or  tricolator  process — revealed  an  almost  unanimous  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  filtration  or  tricolator  methods. 

Preference  for  the  tricolator  method  is  expressed  by  the 
Young  &  Griffin  Company,  New  York  City.  In  a  letter 
signed  by  E.  S.  Powell,  sales  manager  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  stated  that  after  much  experimentation  this 
method  was  chosen  as  the  one  producing  the  best  results. 
“After  carefully  testing  the  various  methods,”  stated  Mr. 
Powell,  “I  find  that  the  tricolator  makes  the  best  coffee  in 
the  simplest  way.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  coffee  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  drip  system  is  the  best  method  and  was 
used  originally  by  the  French,  but  it  became  objectionable 
because  of  the  cloth  bags.  The  tricolator  method,  being 
also  a  drip  system,  using  fibre  silk  paper  in  place  of 
cloth  bags,  was  quickly  accepted.  With  the  tricolator, 
which  drips  the  coffee  only  once,  you  obtain  all  the  good 
that  exists  in  the  coffee,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
clearness  of  liquor  and  sweetness  of  flavor  that  were  never 
obtained  by  any  other  method.” 

Hotel  Steward  for  Filter  Method 

F.  Kast,  steward  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
declared  for  the  filter  method,  believing  that  this  is  not 
only  the  simplest  method  but  the  best  also.  “First  of  all, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  have  good  coffee,”  said  Mr.  Kast, 
giving  his  entire  formula.  “Secondly,  boiling  water  must 
be  used,  not  merely  warm  water.  Thirdly,  coffee  should 
be  passed  through  a  filter.  Our  own  particular  device  at 
this  step  of  the  process  consists  of  a  muslin  cloth.  Other 
institutions  prefer  to  use  paper.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  this  is  that  paper  can  be  used  only  once,  whereas 
a  muslin  cloth  can  be  used  for  an  entire  day.  Of  course, 
it  should  be  changed  daily  in  a  hotel.” 

V.  H.  Engelhard,  Jr.,  president  of  A.  Engelhard  &  Sons 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  also  declared  in  favor  of  the  drip  sys¬ 
tem.  “We  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Engelhard  in  a  recent  letter, 
“that  there  are  just  as  many  systems  for  making  coffee  as 
there  are  housekeepers  in  the  country. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  proper  way  to  prepare  coffee 
is  either  to  draw  it  or  drip  it.  Boiling  coffee  brings  out 
the  tannic  acid  and  other  injurious  parts  of  the  coffee  in 
larger  proportion  than  drawing  or  dripping.  Coffee,  when 
properly  made  as  described,  is  a  very  beneficial  stimulant 
but  improperly  made  it  can  be  very  injurious.” 

Inventor  on  His  Own  Process 

A  letter  from  I.  D.  Richheimer,  inventor  of  the  filter 
paper  method  called  tricolation,  showed  the  advantages  of 
this  system.  Mr.  Richheimer  has  had  all-round  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  coffee  making  field,  having  introduced  the 
“blind”  cup  testing  methods  to  coffee  buyers  in  the  early 
nineties,  collaborated  with  Sartorio  Kato  in  1900  in  the 
patenting  of  fat-freed  soluble  coffee,  and  invented  in  1901 
the  revolving  cylinder  coffee  dry  cooling  method.  Hav¬ 
ing  personally  displaced  what  he  terms  the  “never-can-be- 
cleaned”  coffee  bag  with  several  steamship  lines,  many 
hotels  and  restaurants,  he  has  this  to  say  in  favor  of  the 
tricolator: 

“A  filter  paper  wafer  which  is  impossible  to  use  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  is  certainly  more  sanitary  and  allows  freer  filtra¬ 
tion  than  any  cloth  filter  that  was  ever  used.  In  a  test 
by  the  United  States  Government  coffee  expert,  March, 
1917,  between  tricolation,  bag  method,  percolator  and 
boiling,  the  report  said  that  ‘coffee  prepared  by  tricolation 
with  filter  paper,  was  superior  in  every  way.  It  had  the 
best  body,  best  color,  best  flavor  and  aroma,  was  particu¬ 
larly  smooth  in  cup,  brilliant  in  color  and  absolutely  clear. 
The  specific  gravity  was  the  highest,  therefore  proving  this 
method  the  most  economical.’ 
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••Chemical  analysis  made  by  E.  M.  Frankel,  Ph.D.,  for  the 
“Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal’  to  determine  relative  amounts 
of  caffein  in  the  brew  made  by  different  methods  show: 


Tricolation  (paper  filter). 
Make-right  (cloth  filter)  . 
Silex  (vacuum  method).. 
Percolator  (sieve  method) 
Boiling  (not  filtered) 


10.78 

10.95 

11.86 

13.24 

13.92 


‘‘Chemical  analysis  made  for  ‘Good  Housekeeping’  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  tannin  to  total  solids  extracted  by 
'different  methods  show: 

Paper  filtering,  1: . 

Cloth  filtering,  1: .  I-85 

Percolator  method,  1: .  U89 

Boiling,  5  minutes,  1: .  I-90 


"Are  not  scientific  facts  more  convincing  than  theories,” 
•adds  Mr.  Richheimer. 

Educating  the  People 

“I  have  tried  for  a  long  time,”  writes  W.  S.  Quinby,  presi¬ 
dent  of  W.  S.  Quinby,  Company.  Boston,  Mass.,  “even  to  the 
extent  of  spending  money  in  the  newspapers,  to  educate  the 
people  on  this  subject. 

‘‘Starting  out  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  coffee  and 
tea  business,  the  writer  was  inbued  with  the  idea  of  quality, 

_ of  producing  a  blend  that  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

But  he  has  found  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  importer 
and  roaster  to  rigidly  uphold  the  standard  of  his  product. 
The  true  coffee  merchant  must  go  farther  and  give  time 
and  knowledge  to  helping  the  restaurant  and  hotel  man 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  coffee  making. 

“Speaking  from  long  years  of  practical  experience  and 
our  endeavor  to  cover  every  condition  which  arises  in  the 
production  of  a  cup  of  coffee  that  satisfies  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  I  can  safely  say  there  is  one  safe  way  to  get  all  the 
caffein  and  very  little  of  the  tannin.  And  this,  of  course- 
bearing  in  mind  the  action  of  both — is  to  bring  giound 
coffee  in  contact  with  boiling  water,  and  thus  extract  the 
caffein  or  flavor,  but  not  to  leave  them  in  contact  long 
enough  for  too  much  tannin  to  be  extracted.  And  by 
boiling  water  I  mean  water  that  is  actually  bubbling  at 
a  gallop;  that  is  212  degrees  hot.  When  water  is  only 
steaming  it  is  not  boiling.  Water  will  always  steam  when 
warmer  than  the  air. 

Pouring  or  Leaching  Process 

“In  this  way  has  been  worked  out  the  principle  of  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  the  coffee,  instead  of  boiling  the 
coffee  in  the  water.  The  pouring  process  is  what  is  called 
filtration,  or  ‘leaching’  coffee,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of 
any  known  way  to  make  it.  Pour  boiling  water  through 
the  coffee?  Why,  that  seems  simple  enough!  Why  is 
there  being  made  all  this  to-do  about  a  small  matter  like 

that? 

The  Leaching  Method 

“The  standard  leaching  urn  with  a  close  mesh  bag  is 
the  best  one  to  use.  This  method  by  chemical  test  shows 
the  nearest  perfect  solution  of  coffee  of  any  known  way. 
In  fact,  properly  leached  coffee  is  almost  tannin- free.  Pies- 
sure  urns  and  other  patented  methods  have  never  yet  pro¬ 
duced  results  that  can  equal  the  ordinary  leaching  urn. 
As  a  rule  other  devices  extract  too  much  tannin  instead  of 
the  perfect  balance  of  coffee  properties.  Methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  coffee  advertised  to  get  strength  with  the  use  of  a 
small  quantity  of  coffee  result  in  an  excess  of  tannin  and 
lack  of  flavor.  All  experience  proves  that  a  gallon  of 
water  cannot  be  turned  into  properly  flavored  coffee  with 
less  than  eight  ounces  of  dry  coffee.  No  method  can  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  out  more  because  it  is  not  there  to  be  had. 

“With  the  standard  leaching  urn  use  a  fine  ground 
coffee.  Some  advocate  that  pulverized  coffee,  used  in  large 
quantities  or  during  rush  hours,  is  inclined  to  pack  and 
mat  and  become  unmanageable.  Moreover  extreme  fineness 
is  no  assurance  of  the  best  results.  As  a  mattei  of  tact, 


coarse  ground  coffee  gives  us  the  more  flavory  drinking 
quality,  but  requires  the  use  of  so  much  coffee  per  gallon 
that  it  becomes  too  expensive  for  practical  use.” 

Edward  Aborn,  of  Arnold  &  Aborn,  New  York  City,  had 
the  following  to  say  in  favor  of  the  filtration  method: 

“The  filtration,  or  drip,  method  allows  the  use  of  coffee 
in  its  most  efficient  brewing  state  (finely  ground,  like 
a  fine  meal),  and  water  at  its  highest  brewing  efficiency, 
absolutely  boiling,  212  degrees  F.  By  this  is  meant  water 
started  at  the  boiling  point  but  not  kept  at  the  boiling 
temperature  in  contact  with  the  grounds,  thus  causing  the 
‘cooking’  which  is  destructive.  It  also  permits  a  short 
contact  of  water  and  coffee,  a  vital  point  in  quality  and 
health  considerations. 

“This  method,  as  shown  by  all  tests  and  chemical  analysis, 
produces  the  best  and  highest  value  brew.  Such  objections 
as  can  be  made  to  it  are  due  to  faults  in  using  it  and  not 
to  the  method  itself. 

“Therefore,  effort  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  coi- 
rection  of  such  faults  and  the  very  simple  and  easy  essen¬ 
tials  made  known  in  every  home.  .  , 

“The  chemist  reports  the  practical  elimination  of  coffee 
tannin’  by  this  method,  the  analysis  showing  a  trace  only 
— .29  grains  to  one  cup. 

“The  filtration  method  is  not  new,  but  well  tried,  thor¬ 
oughly  proven  and  long  used,  though  often  incorrectly, 
it  is  the  method  followed,  more  or  less  correctly,  by  all 
of  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  world.  It  is  controlled  by  no 
patent  or  proprietary  device,  and  requires  a  most  inex¬ 
pensive  equipment.  For  a  perfect  result  it  but  demands 
an  accurate  adherence  to  simple  but  vital  principles.  De¬ 
viations  from  these  fundamentals,  though  apparently  slight, 
cause  failure.  When  they,  and  the  necessary  exact  follow¬ 
ing  of  them,  are  clearly  understood,  any  person,  even  a 
small  child,  can  brew  coffee  with  unvarying  success. 

Dimensions  of  Filter 

“A  first  point  to  consider  in  filtration  is  the  dimensions 
of  the  filter  bag  or  container  of  the  ground  coffee,  in  i  ela¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  used  and  the  granulation  of 
same.  If  the  filter  be  a  muslin  bag,  free  on  all  sides,  the 
filtering  surface  is  considerable  and  permits  the  necessary 
quick  passage  of  water  through  the  grounds,  provided  the 
bag  is  of  a  wide  enough  diameter  as  to  prevent  too  great 
a  depth  of  grounds  through  which  the  water  cannot  quickly 
penetrate.  The  error  of  too  narrow  a  filter  is  a  common 
one.  It  causes  a  delayed  filtration,  which  means  undesir¬ 
ably  long  contact  of  water  and  coffee  and  also  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid  which  in  a  correct,  undelayed  filtration  is 
smoking  hot  at  completion.  The  bag  should  also  not  be  too 
long  or  be  allowed  to  hang  or  soak  in  the  liquid.  A  hltei 
bag  set  tightly  into  a  pot  against  its  sides,  thus  surrounded 
with  impenetrable  walls,  is  greatly  reduced  in  filtering  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  filtration  is  thereby  slackened. 


French  Drip  Pot 

“Many  users  of  the  filtration  method  pour  the  liquid 
through  more  than  once.  This  gains  some  added  coloi,  but 
adds  undesirable  element,  depreciates  flavor  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  inadvisable  when  the  grind  is  sufficiently  fine.  One 
pouring  only  is  recommended  for  the  best  lesults. 

“The  chinaware,  or  glazed  earthenware  pot  sometimes 
called  the  ‘French  drip  pot,’  with  a  chinaware  or  earthen¬ 
ware  sieve  container  for  the  grounds  at  the  top  through 
which  the  water  is  poured,  being  free  of  all  metal,  is  in¬ 
viting  in  purity  and  in  hygienic  merit.  Together  with  the 
filter  bag,  it  is  subject  to  the  above  remarks  on  dimensions. 
A  chinaware  sieve  cannot  be  made  as  fine  as  a  metal  sie\e 
and  cannot  of  course,  hold  very  fine  granulation  as  can  cot¬ 
ton  cloth.  More  coffee  for  a  given  strength  is,  therefore, 
required.  The  upper  container  should  be  wide  enough,  for 
a  given  quantity  of  coffee,  as  to  allow  an  unretarded  flow, 
and  the  more  openings  the  strainer  contains,  the  better. 

M.  J.  Brandenstein,  president  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & 
Company,  said:  “We  personally  make  our  coffee  with  the 
tricolator  and  have  done  so  for  several  years.  Wish  that  all 
of  our  cusomers  would  do  likewise.’ 


Model  Industrial  Relations  in  Packing  Plant 


HOW  a  great  packing  company  endeavors  to  bring 
about  a  closer  community  of  interest  between  the  con¬ 
cern  and  its  employees  is  shown  by  the  various  activ¬ 
ities  of  Swift  &  Company  with  respect  to  their  employees. 
In  this  organization  of  more  than  60,000  workers,  relations 
between  employee  and  employer  are  considered  more  than 
merely  an  exchange  of  labor  for  a  wage. 

As  an  official  of  the  company  recently  expressed  it: 
“Loyalty  of  the  employer  to  the  worker  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  merely  in  dollars  and  cents;  loyalty  of  the  worker 
to  the  employer  goes  further  than  the  mere  exchange  of  so 
many  hours  of  labor  for  his  wage.” 

On  September  15,  it  was  announced  that  Swift  &  Company, 
in  common  with  several  other  large  packing  houses  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  would  put  into  immediate  effect  a  plan  of  employee 
representation  similar  to  that  now  operating  in  a  number  of 
large  corporations.  Up  to  this  time,  the  so-called  Alschuler 
agreement  had  been  in  effect  since  the  early  part  of  the  war 
period  and  had  been  extended  for  six  months  from  Mai’ch 
15.  This  provided  that  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
packers  and  their  employees  should  be  settled  by  arbitration 
before  Federal  Judge  Alschuler. 

No  Discrimination  Against  Unions 

The  system  now  adopted  makes  no  discrimination  against 
members  of  a  union,  but  the  agreement  stipulates  that  only 
those  who  are  employees  of  the  packing  companies  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  workers  in  the  joint  council.  The  new  plan  was 
endorsed  by  75,000  employees,  comprising  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  force  and  all  questions  of  wages  and  working  hours 
will  be  settled  by  the  councils  of  workers  and  managers. 

It  has  been  the  company’s  endeavor  to  make  the  conditions 
under  which  its  people  work  as  pleasant,  healthful  and  sani¬ 
tary  as  possible.  Swift  &  Company  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  money  to  make  their  plants  safe  places  in 
which  to  work.  For  many  years  all  plants  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  inspected  to  see  that  the  employee  is  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded.  Accident  prevention  books  in  eight  languages  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  employees  to  further  this 
idea. 

The  medical  department  of  Swift  &  Company  embraces  a 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons  and  nurses.  The  services  of 
this  department  are  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of  employees 
without  charge.  At  the  Chicago  plant  seven  physicians  and 
two  nurses  are  on  duty  on  all  working  days,  and  at  least  one 
physician  is  on  duty  every  minute  of  the  year.  At  all  the 
larger  plants  adequate  and  centrally  located  modern  dispen- 
sai'ies  are  provided. 

At  Naperville,  Ill.,  the  company  has  erected  and  maintains 
a  cottage  on  the  grounds  of  the  Edward  Sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Here  employees  are  cared  for, 
without  charge  to  them,  until  their  recovery. 

Meals  Provided  at  Cost 

Large  service  or  utility  buildings  have  been  completed  at 
the  company’s  plant.  In  these  buildings  hot  meals  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  cost;  there  are  shower  baths,  lockers  and  other  con¬ 
veniences.  Each  has  a  smoking  room  for  men  and  a  rest 
room  for  women. 

The  general  office  building  in  Chicago  contains  similar  con¬ 
veniences,  including  a  fine  restaurant  and  cafeteria  with 
service  and  appointments  second  to  none.  The  entire  restau¬ 
rant  system  is  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  air  breathed  by 
the  2,000  employees  in  this  building  is  made  pure  by  washing 
and  is  cooled  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter.  There  are 
also  a  club  room,  a  rest  room  and  a  library  for  use  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Most  of  the  office  employees  are  members  of  the  Swift 
Club,  which  is  located  at  Forty-first  street  and  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  It  places  within  their  reach  all  the  social  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  large  club.  This  handsome  four-story  building 
contains  bowling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  shower 
baths,  a  gymnasium  and  a  grill  room.  The  auditorium  and 


ball  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  800.  There  is  a  women’s- 
department  which  gives  instruction  in  domestic  science,  mil¬ 
linery  and  Red  Cross  work. 

The  club  is  organized  on  a  strictly  democratic  basis  and 
the  officers  are  elected  by  the  employees.  Classes  in  com¬ 
mercial  law,  foreign  languages  and  business  methods  are 
conducted.  Among  the  employees’  organizations  which  util¬ 
ize  the  building  as  headquarters  are  the  following:  Men’s 
chorus,  baseball  club,  tennis  club,  golf  club,  dramatic  club. 

An  employee’s  benefit  association  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  33,000.  In  the  13  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
paid  out  over  $2,000,000  in  cases  of  death  and  disability.  The 
entire  expense  of  conducting  the  association  is  paid  by  Swift 
&  Company,  all  the  contributions  of  the  members  thus  being 
available  for  actual  benefits.  Membership  in  the  association 
is  voluntary. 

The  company  maintains  a  pension  plan  to  which  employees 
are  not  required  to  contribute.  Under  this  plan  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  nearly  200  former  employees  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  pensions.  Provision  is  made  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  employees  of  long  service,  or  pensioners. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  employee  to  purchase  stock  in 
Swift  &  Company  at  the  market  price  by  a  payment  of  10 
per  cent  down,  the  balance  of  the  payments  being  spread  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  At  the  present  time  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  have  more  than  40,000  shareholders.  More  than  21,000' 
employees  either  own  stock  or  are  buying  it  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan. 

The  shareholders  in  this  packing  concern  are  scattered 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe.  One  or  two  are  in  Africa. 
Several  reside  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Japan  and  Alaska, 
and  every  country  in  Europe  is  represented. 

World-Wide  Distribution  of  Shareholders 

There  are  also  shareholders  in  every  state  in  the  United 
States.  A  map  of  some  of  the  states,  spotted  with  the 
number  of  shareholders,  would  turn  black.  For  instance, 
Massachusetts  has  5,764;  Connecticut,  3,287;  Maine,  407;  New 
York,  3,364;  little  Rhode  Island,  363;  Pennsylvania,  1,462; 
Maryland,  160;  Illinois,  8,684;  Missouri,  1,404. 

While  many  persons  may  think  of  a  packing  concern  as  a 
one-man  or  a  family  affair  a  recent  check-up  of  the  holdings 
showed  that  it  would  take  900  of  the  largest  shareholders  to 
vote  51  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

For  some  years  the  company  has  maintained  a  vacation 
camp  at  Fish  Lake  in  northern  Indiana.  Three  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  women  employees  from 
office  and  plant.  Office  women  are  permitted  to  visit  the 
camp  for  a  week-end  during  the  summer,  the  expense  of  the 
trip  being  assumed  by  Swift  &  Company.  Those  who  wish 
to  spend  their  entire  vacation  at  Fish  Lake  are  charged  a 
nominal  sum. 

Women  employees  of  the  plant  who  have  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  firm  for  a  year  are  given  a  week’s  vacation  at 
the  camp  at  the  company’s  expense.  In  some  cases  children 
may  accompany  their  mothers.  Tennis,  boating  and  bathing 
furnish  amusement  and  a  full  program  of  rest  and  recreation 
is  planned.  A  camp  also  is  maintained  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  women  employees  from 
for  office  and  plant  employees  and  their  families. 

The  training  division  is  conducting  careful  studies,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  result  in  mutual  benefit  to  the  company 
and  the  employees.  Probably  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  work  is  that  it  gives  the  employee  a  chance  to  express 
his  ambitions,  to  state  the  training  he  desires,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  closer  contact  with  the  company. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Swift  &  Company  that  the  problem  of 
relations  with  their  employees  is  being  worked  out  with  a 
measure  of  success.  More  and  more  thought  and  attention 
are  being  given  to  the  opportunity  and  responsibilities  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  big  industry  to  improve  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions. 
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New  P ossibilities  in  Dehydrated  Banana  Product 

Revival  of  Manufacture  of  Flour  from  this  Dried  Fruit  Faces 

Ready  Market 

By  OSCAR]  [JAMES]  |VOGL 


EVERY  great  war  has  brought  us  a  new  food  discovery. 
Dehydration,  while  not  discovered  during  the  wax- 
days,  owes  its  popularity  to  the  short  ration  period. 
Germany  and  Austria  especially  had  to  conserve  every 
ounce  of  food  and  so  were  forced  to  make  use  of  dehydra¬ 
tion  in  all  conceivable  forms.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  great  authorities  on  food  dehydra¬ 
tion  are  found  within  the  borders  of  Germany.  Indeed  no 
other  country  has  devoted  so  much  thought  and  scientific 
research  to  this  industry,  which  to-day  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  fifty  million  underfed  y 
Germans  and  Austrians,  whose  food 
rationing  depends  much  on  dehydra¬ 
tion. 

When  accurate  information  is  sought 
on  the  subject,  the  seat  of  learning 
is  Berlin.  In  getting  the  data  for  this 
irticle  I  was  compelled  to  visit  the 
icientific  sanctuax-y  and  laboratories  of 
Dr.  Herman  Luthje  of  Berlin,  who 
cheerfully  and  kindly  put  aside  all 
secretiveness  and  frankly  told  me  the 
stoi'y  of  dehydrating  bananas. 

In  all  justice  to  Dr.  Luthje  I  want 
to  state  that  this  young  man  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  informed  experts 
not  only  on  banana  dehydration, 
wherein  he  specialized  before  the  war 
in  Central  America,  but  on  general 
food  consex-vation  through  dehydra¬ 
tion.  He  invented  a  number  of  de¬ 
vices  and  discovered  new  methods  to 
improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the 
production  cost. 

In  all  modesty  he  gives  much  credit 
to  his  co-workers  and  speaks  highly 
of  the  interest  displayed  by  various 
concerns  from  the  United  States  to 
permanently  establish  the  industry  in 
this  country. 

A  great  injustice  is  always  done  a 
new  food  industry  when  it  is  permitted 
to  use  questionable  raw  materials. 

The  canning  industry  never  made  such  rapid  strides  until 
it  adopted  quality  and  rigid  factory  inspection  as  a  per¬ 
manent  policy. 

Food  dehydration  has  unfortunately  been  used  as  a  wax- 
relief  measure  and  many  food  products  have  been  de¬ 
hydrated  which  should  have  been  thrown  away. 

It  was  conservation  of  the  wrong  sort  and  not  until  the 
dehydrating  industry  is  built  on  a  quality  foundation,  will 
it  become  a  lasting  success. 

Must  be  Cai-et'ully  Selected 

Bananas  being  a  very  delicate  fruit,  easily  spoiled,- 
bruised  and  contaminated,  must  therefore  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  dehydrating  purposes.  Any  sort  of  banana  can 
be  dehydrated  of  course,  just  as  any  apricot,  peach,  plum, 
or  prune;  but  if  a  quality  product  is  desired,  only  ripe, 
sound,  perfect  fruit  should  be  used. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  ripe  bananas 
on  a  single  bunch.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  fruit  to  have 
various  layers  of  the  saxxxe  bunch  ripen  at  different  times. 


It  therefore  is  important  to  watch  the  ripening  process  in 
the  bananas  while  they  hang  in  bunches  in  large  airy  stor¬ 
age  rooms. 

It  is  also  iixxportant  that  this  fruit  is  not  bruised  and  is 
picked  at  the  right  time  when  ready  for  the  dehydration 
process.  Skill  in  judging  the  fruit  is  necessary.  Too  ripe 
or  not  ripe  enough  bananas  will  produce  a  poor  finished 
product.  As  the  French  chefs  truthfully  say:  “Je  ne  sais 
quoi.”  It’s  the  knack  of  knowing  how,  that  means  so  much 
towards  producing  a  palatable  product. 

Dehydrated  bananas  found  much 
favor  and  a  ready  market  in  Central 
Europe  under  the  name  of  banana  figs. 
In  fact,  the  demand  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply  as  long  as  quality  banana  figs  were 
produced. 

A  decline  in  demand  succeeded  the 
prosperity  period,  but  to-day  the  field 
is  again  wide  open  for  the  quality 
maker,  whose  reward  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion,  to  the  care  and  effort  put 
forth  in  the  making  of  dehydrated 
bananas.  In  order  to  get  a  perfect 
product  selection  of  the  right  raw  ma¬ 
terials  is  of  utmost  importance.  The 
snxall  sweet  bananas  are  best  suited 
for  the  making  of  fine  banana  figs. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  ripen  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  storage  room  until  they 
have  turned  to  a  golden  yellow  color. 
Then  they  must  be  peeled  and  all  fiber 
rexxxoved. 

Before  the  war  this  peeling  was 
done  by  haxxd,  but  now  machines  have 
been  invented,  making  the  process 
very  sanitaiy.  These  machines  also 
provide  for  proper  dumping  of  the 
peelings.  The  qxxickex-  these  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  premises  the  better 
it  is  for  the  finished  product.  Trop¬ 
ical  countries  are  unfortunately  in¬ 
habited  by  large  swarms  of  germ  carry¬ 
ing  flies.  The  presence  of  banana  peel¬ 
ings  on  factory  floors  attracts  these  insects  and  prevents 
quality  productioix. 

Free  from  skins  and  fiber  the  bananas  are  placed  on 
tiays,  the  trays  stacked  on  tray  carts  running  on  rails  and 
passed  through  tunnel  dryers  (see  illustration)  until  their 
water  content  has  been  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Physical  as  Well  as  Chemical  Pi-ocess 

During  dehydration  the  banana  goes  through  a  physical 
as  we’l  as  a  chemical  process.  The  physical  process  is  the 
drying  out  of  a  great  pai’t  of  the  water. 

The  chemical  process  is  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar. 

The  more  care  is  given  these  two  processes,  the  better 
the  finished  product  will  be. 

The  drying  in  tunnels  or  separate  chambers  where  tem¬ 
perature  and  strength  of  pure  hot  air  stream  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  controlled  and  regulated  is  therefore  highly  essential. 

The  perfect  finished  product  is  of  rich  golden  yellow  color 
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and  of  sticky  fig-like  appearance.  It  is  packed  in  boxes  and 
■shipped  to  market,  keeping  its  fine  flavor  and  color  for 
many  months  if  stored  in  a  well  ventilated  cool  and  dry 
place. 

The  poorly  made  banana  figs  are  tough  and  leathery.  If 
■over-ripe  or  not  properly  ripened  fruit  has  been  used,  it  can 
be  detected  in  the  flavor  which  in  that  case  would  be  sour 
and  sometimes  rancid. 

Banana  Chips 

For  this  purpose  one  uses  the  large  bananas,  rich  in 
starch,  known  as  "Machos”  since  they  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  banana  figs  on  account  of  their  low 
sugar  content. 


Cross  Section  View  of  Banana  Dehydrating  Machine 

These  bananas  also  have  to  be  ripened,  peeled  and  then 
cut  lengthwise  in  thin  strips.  The  strips  are  then  placed 
in  trays  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  tunnel  dryer  until  their 
water  content  has  been  reduced  to  8  or  10  per  cent. 

Banana  Flour 

These  dry  banana  chips  are  quite  brittle  and  are  milled 
into  a  fine  flour.  In  this  form  they  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  biscuit  manufacturers,  who  blend  it  in  right  pro. 
portions  with  wheat  flour  and  produce  through  it,  a  highly 
palatable,  fine  flavored,  aromatic  baked  product.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  baking  of  cakes,  pies  and  for  confectionery. 

Important  Points  in  Dehydrating  Bananas 

The  soft  and  easily  damaged  nature  of  bananas  makes  it 
important  that  they  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  and  are 
not  shaken  up  or  disturbed  while  going  through  the  drying 
process. 

The  peeled  bananas  or  the  banana  strips  are  therefore 
placed  on  trays  a  reasonable  distance  apart.  The  trays  are 
piled  an  equal  distance  from  each  other,  on  specially  con¬ 
structed  tray  carts  for  this  purpose.  These  carts  run  on 
rails  into  the  dryer  in  order  not  to  shake  up  the  fruit. 

All  trays  are  nickel-plated  for  a  slight  action  of  the 
metal  might  have  its  unpleasant  influence  on  the  color  or 
flavor  of  the  dehydrated  fruit.  Inside  of  the  dryer  the 
temperature  of  the  dry  air  has  to  be  carefully  watched. 

If  the  temperature  is  too  high  a  thin  layer  will  form 
itself  round  the  fruit  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  dehydrated. 

The  fresh  ripe  and  naturally  moist  bananas  must  first  be 
exposed  to  the  damp  and  rather  cooler  dry  air  stream  so 
that  they  dehydrate  gradually  and  very  slowly.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  forming  of  an  outer  crust  on  the  fruit  and  helps 
produce  a  quality  article. 

The  further  the  tray  cart  advances  in  the  dryer  the 
warmer  the  air  becomes  and  the  more  complete  is  the  de- 
hydration  until  it  is  finally  discharged  perfectly  prepared. 
Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  produce  a  uniform,  rich, 
golden,  yellow-colored  dehydrated  banana  product. 


High  Food  Value  at  Low  Cost 

All  believers  in  a  well-rounded  diet  recognize  in  the 
banana  one  of  the  most  nourishing  fruit  products  known. 

Food  authorities,  no  matter  how  diversified  in  opinion  on 
other  subjects,  agree  on  the  excellent  food  value  of  thd 
banana. 

The  best  proof  of  its  value  as  a  flesh-builder  can  be  seen 
in  the  presence  of  the  banana  on  the  prescribed  menu  of  the 
patient  entering  a  weight-gaining  diet. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  over-enthusiastic  state¬ 
ments  of  some  faddists  on  the  subject  of  bananas  are  abso- 
lutely  correct,  but  this  much  is  certain:  that  owing  to  its 
large  content  of  albumen,  sugar,  starch,  and  mineral  salts, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  high  position  among  the  nourishing  rrult 
foods. 

When  applied  to  dehydrated  banana  products,  this  state¬ 
ment  may  be  underscored,  for  here  we  have  reduced  the 
water  content,  and  providing  the  right  process  has  been 
used,  all  starch  has  been  converted  into  easily  digested 
sugar,  while  the  albumen  and  mineral  salt  content  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  ripe  banana. 

In  some  respects  the  properly  dehydrated  banana  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  freshly  picked  fruit. 

It  is  distinctly  a  product  that  represents  large  food  value 
to  small  quantity.  If  it  takes  five  bananas  to  a  pound,  one 
pound  of  banana  figs  or  banana  flour  represents  15  to  16 
fresh  bananas. 

The  food  value  cost  of  dehydrated  banana  products  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  fresh  bananas.  If  for  ex¬ 
ample,  bananas  were  costing  the  consumer  4  0  cents  per 
dozen  and  five  bananas  represented  a  pound,  this  pound 
banana  food  value  would  cost  the  consumer  16%  cents. 
Three  pounds,  representing  15  fresh  bananas  would  cost, 
therefore  49%  cents.  While  one  pound  of  dehydrated 
bananas  or  banana  figs,  for  example,  would  only  cost  the 
consumer  35  cents,  since  it  takes  about  pounds  of 
fresh  bananas  to  make  a  pound  of  dehydrated,  the  de¬ 
hydrated  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  nourishing  and  forty 
per  cent  cheaper,  besides  being  more  easily  digested,  since 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
food  product  possessing  the  same  nutritive  value  per  pound. 

We  may  truthfully  say  it  is  fruit  and  bread  combined. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  for  the 
sake  of  better  business,  banana  dehydration  on  a  quality 
basis  will  be  revived.  There  should  be  a  ready  market  for 
such  a  product  if  properly  merchandised  and  advertised. 

The  food  field  offers  undreamed-of  opportunities  to  the 
patient  pioneer,  who  will  make  better  food  value  at  lower 
cost  his  guiding  star. 


Definitions  of  Citrus  Fruit 

The  following  definitions  and  standards  for  grapefruit 
and  oranges  were  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
March  23,  1921,  and  were  approved  by  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials,  October  7,  1920, 
and  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
August  19,  1921: 

Grapefruit  pomelo,  is  the  sound,  mature  fruit  of  Citrus  grandis 
Osbeek.  The  juice  of  the  mature  fruit  contains  not  less  than  seven 
(7)  parts  of  soluble  solids  to  each  part  of  acid  calculated  as  citric 
acid  without  water  of  crystallization. 

Orange  (common  sweet,  or  round)  is  the  sound,  mature  fruit  of 
Citrus  sinensis  Osbeek.  The  juice  of  the  mature  fruit  contains  not 
less  than  eight  (8)  parts  of  soluble  solids  to  each  part  of  acid 
calculated  as  citric  acid  without  water  of  crystallization. 

The  foregoing  definitions  and  standards  are  adopted  as 
a-  guide  for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  enforcing  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


Side  1  iew  of  Typical  Banana  Dehydrating  Machine  Used  in  Process  Perfected  by  Dr.  Luthje 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  Problems  of  Nutrition  and  Diet  for  Dietitians  and  Domestic 

Science  Teachers 


Conducted  by  Bertha  N.  Baldwin 


A  multitude  of  things  go  to  make  up  the  mental  equipment  of 
the  successful  dietitian  and  home  economics  teacher.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  latest  information  which  science  or  business  gives 
about  any  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  food  and  feeding.  And  how 
many  sides  exist  to  food  and  feeding  no  one  realises  better  than 
the  busy  dietitian  or  teacher.  To  direct  successfully  the  dietary 
department  of  an  institution,  to  feed  efficiently  people  in  commer¬ 
cial  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants,  to  buy  economically  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  an  ever  changing  market,  to  keep  the  daily  classes  busy 
zuith  the  schedule  of  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  school  term — 
all  this  demands  the  entire  time  so  that  none  is  left  to  devote  to 
keeping  up-to-date  with  scientific  and  technical  progress.  And 
yet  former  training,  excellent  though  it  was,  zvill  avail  little  unless 
it  is  supplemented  continually  by  newer  knowledge. 

Questions  come  up  to  the  dietitian  daily:  What  is  the  effect  of 
a  certain  food  {oleomargarine ,  dried  milk,  etc.)  in  the  general 
diet?  Can  a  given  commercial  product  be  used  in  diseased  condi¬ 
tions?’  What  are  the  significant  points  in  manufacturing  or  hand¬ 
ling  new  foods?  How  are  the  vital  elements  in  foods — vitamines. 


for  example — influenced  by  the  processes  of  preparing  for  the 
market ?  What  care  is  exercised  to  insure  purity  and  wholesomc- 
ncss ?  The  teacher  wants  to  know  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  handling;  the  economic  situation  as  regards  food;  the  laws 
controlling  the  manufacture  and  sale.  She  is  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  pictures  and  charts  to  use  as  illustrative  material. 

Reference  books  zvill  not  always  supply  the  data  wanted  since 
the  progress  of  discovery  and  research  in  food  and  feeding  out¬ 
runs  any  revision  of  books.  To  take  and  read  all  the  magazines 
and  journals  that  touch  on  the  subject  is  obviously  impossible  from 
the  point  of  time  and  money.  Information  about  what  is  nezo 
in  the  field  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  food  and  nutrition.  The  American  Food  Journal  is  prepared 
to  supply  the  need  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  current  in¬ 
formation — answering  specific  questions  and  problems  that  come 
in  from  its  readers,  suggesting  items  of  interest,  and  indicating 
literature  that  will  be  of  special  value.  Readers  are  invited  to 
send  in  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  department. 


Diets  for  Gastric  Ulcer 


TV/-  HAT  are  the  more  recent  ideas,”  writes  one  of  our 
”  readers,  “about  diets  in  gastric  ulcer  cases?”  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  stated,  gastric  ulcer  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  cases  needing  special  diet  that  comes  into  the 
province  of  the  hospital  dietitian. 

The  Lenhartz  diet  is  classic  and  needs  no  comment.  The 
Sippy  treatment  has  been  in  general  practice  long  enough 
to  be  used  by  physicians  other  than  Sippy.  Papers  are  being 
read  before  medical  societies  and  are  appearing  in  medical 
journals  discussing  the  results  in  this  treatment.  Some 
authors  have  computed  the  per  cent  of  cures  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  be:  94  per  cent  in  mild  cases,  85  per  cent  in  mod¬ 
erately  severe  cases,  80  per  cent  in  severe  cases — averaging 
86  per  cent  in  all  cases.  Statistical  reports  are  only  of  minor 
importance  but  they  “indicate  in  a  general  way  the  over¬ 
whelming  advantages  of  Sippy.” 

The  basis  of  this  treatment  is  the  neutralization  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  the  diet  and  alkaline  powders, 
to  allow  the  ulcer  to  heal  itself.  The  patient  remains  in  bed 
three  or  four  weeks.  There  is  no  preliminary  period  of 
starvation  nor  administration  of  nutrient  enemata.  The  pa¬ 
tient  receives  three  ounces  of  mixture  of  equal  parts  milk 
and  cream  every  hour  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  After  two  or 
three  days,  soft  eggs  and  well  cooked  cereal  are  gradually 
added  until  in  ten  days  he  receives  three  ounces  milk  and 
cream  mixture  every  hour  three  or  four  soft  cooked  eggs, 
and  nine  to  twelve  ounces  cereal  each  day  (cereal  served  in 
portions  of  three  ounces  weighed  after  cooking).  Later, 
cream  soups  of  various  kinds,  cocoa,  vegetable  purees  and 
other  soft  foods  may  be  substituted  as  desired.  The  total 
bulk  of  each  feeding  is  not  over  six  ounces.  After  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  a 
large  variety  of  soft  and  palatable  good  may  be  used:  as  jel¬ 
lies,  marmalades,  custards,  creams,  etc.  But  the  basis  of 
the  diet  is  always  milk  and  cream,  eggs,  cereals,  vegetable 
purees  and  bread  and  butter.  The  best  cereals  are  farina, 
cream  of  wheat  and  rice  cooked  to  a  pulp.  The  milk  may 
be  flavoi'ed,  if  necessary,  with  tea  and  cocoa,  and  butter  balls 
substituted  for  cream. 

Convalescent  Period  Important 
The  management  of  these  cases  after  the  patient  is  up  and 
pursuing  his  regular  occupation  is  most  important.  It  is  best 


to  continue  the  hourly  feedings.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  light 
breakfast  of  10  to  12  ounces  of  cereal,  eggs,  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  or  any  soft  food  may  be  taken.  By  using  a  thermos  bot¬ 
tle,  hourly  feedings  of  milk  and  cream  mixture  (three  to 
four  ounces  each  feeding)  until  noon  are  possible.  A  light 
luncheon  of  easily  digested  meats  follows.  During  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  morning  feedings  are  continued  until  the  evening- 
meal.  If  the  hourly  feedings  cannot  be  maintained,  three 
usual  meals  can  be  taken  with  an  increase  of  the  alkaline 
powders.  At  the  end  of  10  or  12  weeks,  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  feedings  can  be  increased  to  two  hours,  and  about 
twice  the  amount  of  food  taken  each  time.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  or  more  weeks,  the  patient  should  be  having  three 
meals  daily  with  a  glass  of  equal  parts  milk  and  cream  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon.  These  five  daily 
feedings  are  best  continued  four  or  five  months  longer.  No 
possible  harm  can  result  fx-om  this  regime  even  after  the 
ulcer  is  healed. 

Carbohydrate  Diet 

In  a  recent  number  of  “Medical  Life,”  September,  1921, 
Dr.  Kantor  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Columbia  University, 
outlines  his  carbohydrate  diet  for  ulcer.  Frequently  there 
is  a  preliminary  period  of  starvation,  and  feeding  is  resumed 
very  gradually  and  sparingly.  The  diet  first  consists  of 
liquid  carbohydrate  preparations  as  barley  water,  rice  gruel, 
thin  cream  of  wheat,  thin  creamed  vegetable  soups,  and  ar¬ 
rowroot  gruel.  Four  to  six  ounces  of  these  warm  liquids 
are  given  every  day.  By  the  second  week  small  amounts  of 
boiled  milk,  soft  egg,  rice  and  even  boiled  minced  chicken 
may  be  added.  As  the  amount  of  food  increases  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  feedings  lengthen.  By  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  the  addition  of  soft  white  bread,  minced  steak,  pota¬ 
toes,  purees,  macaroni  and  weak  tea  or  coffee  is  permitted. 
After  the  fifth  week  a  gradual  return  to  convalescent  diet 
can  be  made.  This  consists  of: 

Breakfast:  Boiled  milk  with  cocoa  or  coffee,  any  cooked 
cereal  (strained)  with  cream,  dry  toast,  butter,  one  egg  soft 
cooked  or  poached. 

10  a.  m. :  Glass  of  milk,  malted  milk  or  milk  with  beaten 
egg. 

Lunch:  Thick  potato,  pea  or  bean  soup  with  toast  soaked 
in  it;  or  boiled  rice  with  milk  or  cream;  two  soft  cooked, 
scrambled  or  poached  eggs. 
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4  p.  m.:  Bouillon  with  rice,  or  chicken  broth  and  dry  toast 
or  crackers. 

Supper:  Minced  chicken  or  rare  scraped  beef  or  inside  of 
chop  or  fish,  mashed  or  well-baked  potato,  buttered  toast, 
junket  or  custard  or  coffee  jelly  or  tapioca  pudding. 

10  p.  m.:  As  at  10  a.  m. 

The  importance  of  regular  meals,  careful  chewing  and  slow 
eating  and  drinking,  as  well  as  avoiding  spices  and  limiting 
salt  is  emphasized. 

A  new  book  by  C.  D.  Aaron  (“Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs,”  Lea  &  Febiger,  1921)  gives  the  diet  as  used  by 
the  author  in  Detroit.  His  diet  consists  of  these  foods:  soft 
or  hard  boiled  eggs,  milk,  bread,  milk  toast,  crackers,  strained 
cereals  with  cream  and  sugar,  rice,  custard,  blanc  mange, 
junket  plain  ice  cream,  mashed  or  baked  potato  with  cream 
or  butter.  The  patient  is  fed  as  follows: 

8:00  Breakfast  of  food  above. 

9:00  Powder. 

10:00  2  ounces  of  half  milk  and  cream. 

11:00  1  soft  or  hard  egg. 

12:00  Noon  meal  of  food  above. 

1:00  Powder. 

3:00  3  ounces  of  half  milk  and  cream. 

4:30  Powder. 

6:00  Evening'  meal  of  food  above. 

7:00  Powder. 

9:30  Glass  of  half  milk  and  cream,  1  hard  egg,  white  bread  and 
butter. 

The  dietitian  welcomes  any  diet  that  offers  her  a  greater 


range  of  foods  to  serve  her  patients.  The  newer  diets  for 
gastric  ulcer  do  materially  increase  the  possibilities  and  more 
attractive  and  appetizing  menus  can  be  served  as  a  result. 

DETAILS  OF  SIPPY  DIET 
(Southern  Medical  Journal,  May,  1920) 

Hourly  7:00  a.  m.  to  7:00  P.  m.—  milk  and  cream  1  1-2  ounces 
each  (3  ounces). 

Days  1-5  Milk  and  cream. 

6  Add  soft  egg,  cocoa. 

7-8  Add  soft  3  eggs,  cereal. 

9-10  Add  soft  2  eggs,  cereal,  cocoa,  milk  toast. 

11-14  Add  soft  3  eggs,  cereal  .cocoa,  nnlk  toast,  custard. 

15  Add  4  eggs,  cereal,  cocoa,  milk  toast. 

16  Add  3  eggs,  cereal,  cocoa,  milk  toast,  toast,  vanilla  ice 

cream.  .  .  .  , 

17-18  Add  2  eggs,  cereal,  cocoa,  milk  toast,  minced  chicken,  ice 

cream.  ,  .  .... 

19  Add  1  egg,  dry  toast,  cocoa,  milk  toast,  minced  chicken, 

ice  cream. 

20  Add  3  eggs,  dry  toast,  butter,  cocoa,  broth,  minced 

chicken,  spinach. 

21  Add  5-6  eggs,  toast,  butter,  broiled  lamb  or  mutton  chop, 

cocoa,  asparagus  or  baked  potato,  cereal. 

22  Add  3  eggs,  cereal,  chop  or  chicken,  dry  toast,  strained 

vegetable  or  baked  potato,  cocoa,  butter,  stewed  fruit  or 
baked  apple,  milk  toast. 

MODIFIED  SIPPY  DIET 

First  9-12  days— Milk  and  cream  1  1-2  oz.  every  hour  7:00  a.  m.,  to 

3- 4  days  following — Milk  and  cream  at  7:00,  11:00,  3:00,  7:00;  milk 

and  egg,  or  cocoa  at  9:00,  1:00,  5:00. 

4- 5  days  following — Milk  and  crean  as  above;  oatmeal,  egg,  cocoa 

at  9:00;  milk  toast,  egg,  cocoa  at  1:00,  5:00. 

To  be  followed  for  some  weeks— Milk  and  cream  at  7:00,  3:00,  7:00; 

milk  and  egg,  or  cocoa  at  11:00;  soft  diet  without  acids 
at  9:00,  1:00,  5:00. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  Popular  Work  on  Vitamines 

Vitamines — Essential  Food  Factors,  by  Benjamin  Harrow, 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  29  pages  and  8  figures,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1921. 

“This  book  is  a  popular  presentation  of  a  subject  which 
concerns  every  one  of  us;  for  vitamines  are  substances,  as 
yet  ill-defined,  whose  presence  in  food  is  essential  to  our 
well  being;  their  absence  makes  life  impossible.  And  what 
could  be  a  more  pressing  problem  today  than  that  of  food! 

“The  entire  subject  of  vitamines  is  not  more  than  ten 
years  old — we  ate  vitamines  before  1910,  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  it — yet  the  mass  of  work  that  has  been  done 
during  these  few  years  has  added  enormously  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  But  the  results  of  such 
research  hidden  in  technical  journals  *  *  *  is  well  nigh 
meaningless  to  the  man  who  is  not  a  food  specialist.  The 
aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  interpret,  in  terms  of  our 
everyday  tongue,  the  language  of  the  research  worker. 
Though  ‘popular,’  the  book  is,  I  believe,  a  very  faithful 
account  of  the  labors  of  our  scientific  friends.” 

These  are  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  book  and  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pleasing  manner  with 
which  he  has  presented  his  subject  without  sacrificing  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy  to  make  it  “popular.”  Chapters  1,  2,  3 
and  4  introduce  the  reader  by  easy  stages  to  what  may  be 
called  the  classical  ideas  of  nutrition,  such  as  the  calorie 
requirements  and  the  role  which  carbohydrates,  fats,  pro¬ 
teins  and  mineral  salts  play  in  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  body.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  take  up  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  amino  acid  content  (chapter  6)  of  proteins 
and  their  importance  in  nutrition.  With  this  background 
the  reader  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  experiments 
which  prove  the  existence  of  vitamines  A,  B  and  C.  The 
concluding  chapter  (15)  consists  of  a  summary  and  practical 
applications  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  material  pre¬ 
sented.  The  author’s  advice  on  practical  questions  is  sound, 
and,  while  emphasizing  the  importance  of  vitamines  he 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  with  the 
vitamine  doctrine  that  he  disregards  the  other  important 
factors  of  nutrition.  This  chapter  is  singularly  free  from 
those  forms  of  food  propaganda  which  detract  from  the 
character  of  a  book  of  this  nature. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  book  several  important 
contributions  to  cause  and  treatment  of  rickets,  and  the 


heat  destruction  of  vitamines  have  appeared  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  in  the  first  revision. 

VICTOR  K.  LAMER. 


Chemical  Microscopy 

Elementary  Chemical  Microscopy,  by  Emil  Monin  Chamot, 
Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University,  162  illustrations  and  479  pages, 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  1921. 

Table  of  Contents:  Illumination  of  Objects.  Illumi¬ 
nating  Devices.  Microscopes  for  use  in  Chemical  Labora¬ 
tories.  Vertical  Illuminators.  Metallurgical  Microscopes. 
Ultramicroscopes.  Apparatus  for  the  Study  of  Ultramicro- 
scopic  Particles.  Useful  Microscope  Accessories.  Labora¬ 
tory  Equipment.  Work  Tables.  Radiants.  Micrometry. 
Micrometric  Methods.  Quantitative  Analysis  by  Means  of 
the  Microscope.  The  Determination  of  Melting  and  Sublim¬ 
ing  Points.  The  Determination  of  Refractive  Index  by 
Means  of  the  Microscope.  Crystals  under  the  Microscope. 
Methods  for  Handling  Small  Amounts  of  Material.  The 
Methods  of  Microchemical  Qualitative  Analysis.  Character¬ 
istic  Microchemical  Reactions  of  the  Common  Elements  and 
Acids  When  in  Simple  Mixtures.  Preparing  Opaque  Objects 
for  the  Microscopic  Study  of  Internal  Structures.  Appendix. 

The  microscope  is  found  in  every  properly  equipped  food 
laboratory,  but  unfortunately  it  frequently  happens  that  its 
full  value  is  not  appreciated.  Professor  Chamot’s  book 
outlines  the  manipulation  of  the  microscope  and  shows  how 
it  serves  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  work  of  the  analyst. 
The  food  chemist  is  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Winton  and  his  excellent  treatise  on  “Microscopy  of 
Vegetable  Foods.”  The  intelligent  use  of  the  microscope  Is 
indispensable  in  certain  phases  of  food  examination.  Win- 
ton’s  book  assumes  a  knowledge  of  manipulation  of  the 
instrument*  while  Chamot’s  book  discusses  the  general  use 
of  the  microscope  in  a  very  clear  manner  including  among 
other  matters,  treatments  of  subjects  such  as  illumination, 
ultramicroscopy,  magnification,  measurement  of  size  of  mi- 
croscopic  particles,  types  of  lenses  and  their  particular  uses, 
etc.,  with  scheme  of  rapi,d  qualitative  chemical  analysis  by 
use  of  the  microscope.  It  should  be  available  in  every  food 
chemist’s  library,  for  even  a  skilled  food  microscopist  will 
find  in  it  many  valuable  suggestions  concerning  how  the 
microscope  may  be  used  to  facilitate  chemical  analyses. 

ARTHUR  W.  THOMAS. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 

Heated  Controversy  Over  Consent  Decree  Modification 

Survey  of  Conflicting  Opinions  Reveals  Definite  Alignment  of  Practi- 
cally  All  Interests  Concerned  Except  the  Canners 


OPEN  hearings  on  the  proposed  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  will 
be  held  November  28,  according  to  Herman 
J.  Galloway,  special  assistant  to  Attorney 
General  Daugherty.  This  announcement 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  month 
in  the  controversy  arising  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  petition  of  the  ‘‘Big  Five”  pack¬ 
ers  and  certain  California  fruit  growers  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  consent  decree, 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1920,  confining  the  meat  packers 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  meat 
and  meat  products  and  restraining  them 
from  doing  business  in  wholesale  groceries, 
canned  goods  and  dried  fruits. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon. 
B.  T.  Hainer,  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  F.  C.  Hall,  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Herman  J. 
Galloway,  selected  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  hear  the  contentions  both  of  those  in 
favor  and  those  opposing  the  modification. 
Beginning  November  28  and  continuing  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  this  committee 
will  hear  at  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  any  one 
who  wishes  to  present  orally  his  views. 

Western  Canners  Favor  Modification 
Resolutions  and  counter-resolutions,  state¬ 
ments  and  counter-statements,  upholding 
and  denouncing  the  proposed  modification 
continued  to  be  made  during  October  and 
early  November.  Conspicuous  among  these 
developments  was  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Western  Canners’  Association  at  a  meeting 
in  Chicago,  October  3,  favoring  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  consent  decree.  Immediately 
following  this,  a  special  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocery 
Association  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
wholesale  grocers  to  discuss  the  issues  of 
the  controversy  with  individual  canners. 
This  association  placed  itself  emphatically 
on  record  against  the  modification. 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  claims  to  represent  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  canned  goods  packers  fn 
that  state,  filed  with  Attorney- General 
Daugherty  on  October  13  a  plea  opposing 
the  reopening  of  the  decree  by  which  the 
“Big  Five”  were  shut  out  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  business.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Association, 
representing  11,000  growers,  followed  with 
protest  resolutions,  and  the  Dried  Fruit  As¬ 
sociation  of  California,  representing  95  per 
cent  of  the  dried  fruit  industry,  including 
both  independent  packers  and  growers,  also 
went  on  record  as  opposing  the  modification. 
Other  organizations  coming  out  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  granting  of  the  “Big  Five”  pe¬ 
tition  included:  The  National  Coffee  Roas?- 
ers'  Association,  the  National  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors,  the  San  Jose 
Merchants’  Association,  the  Illinois  Whole¬ 


sale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind..,  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Many  Conflicting  Opinions 

A  survey  of  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
consent  decree  indicates  that  all  business 
and  trade  interests  involved,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  canners,  have  definitely 
taken  their  stand  either  favoring  or  con¬ 
demning  outspokenly  the  proposals  for  mod¬ 
ification.  The  canners  have  shown  no  una¬ 
nimity  in  their  attitude.  Realizing  not  only 
this  but  the  strategic  importance  of  this 
group,  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  it  is 
apparent,  are  making  efforts  to  win  over 
the  canners.  While  the  Western  Canners 
Association  has  gone  definitely  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  modification,  the  California 
canners  and  certain  individual  canners 
throughout  the  country  have  minced  no 
words  in  voicing  their  opposition. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  arguments,  statements 
and  denials  arising  from  the  dispute,  iwo 
well-defined,  but  opposing,  lines  of  reason¬ 
ing  have  emerged.  Those  upholding  the 
position  of  the  packers  maintain  that  seri¬ 
ous  losses  have  been  suffered  during  the 
past  year  by  the  fruit  growers,  the  canners 
and  the  consuming  public  because  of  the 
failure  of  wholesale  grocers  to  absorb  and 
move  canned  products.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  wholesale  grocers  have  not 
bought  canned  products  during  the  past 
year  in  anything  like  the  amounts  of  former 
years.  Therefore,  they  believe  newer  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  distribution  must 
be  devised  in  the  interests  of  economy,  and 
the  packers  with  their  elaborate  nation¬ 
wide  resources  for  distribution  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  product  should  legitimately  fulfil 
this  function.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
not  only  benefit  the  canning  interests,  but, 
more  than  that,  would  aid  ultimately  tne 
entire  business  situation  by  bringing  to  thd 
market  products  which  could  never  other¬ 
wise  have  been  moved.  Advocates  of  the 
proposed  modification  maintain  that  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  packers  to  the  meat  industry 
exclusively  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  not  only  an  unnatural  restraint  upon  the 
ordinary  courses  of  trade  but  is  a  measure 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Opponents  of  Modification  Defend  Whole¬ 
salers 

Opponents  of  modification  of  the  consent 
decree,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  a 
return  of  the  packers  to  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  trade  would  force  new  restrictions 
upon  distribution,  rather  than  freeing  it  of 
old  ones.  Facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  packers,  they  maintain,  make  very  fa¬ 
vorable  the  formation  of  a  monopoly.  Back¬ 
ed  by  the  financial  reserves  from  the  profits 
in  the  meat  industry,  the  packers  will  en¬ 
gage,  they  predict,  in  underbidding  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  systematic  killing  off  of 
competition,  with  the  ultimate  effect  of 
ruining  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  Spokes¬ 
men  for  the  wholesalers  go  on  to  say  tha^; 


at  the  present  time  the  consumers  are  buy¬ 
ing  all  they  can  and  that  the  jobbers  are 
supplying  the  retail  trade  with  all  they  can 
sell.  They  declare  that  the  producers  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  season  of  1921, 

Emphatic  in  all  proposals  for  modification 
is  the  belief  that  a  return  of  the  packers 
to  the  distribution  of  canned  goods  would 
usher  in  new  economies  in  the  grocery 
trade.  Typical  of  these  is  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  Vernon  Campbell  that  ‘‘the  five 
large  packers  have  over  1,200  branch  houses 
located  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

Vast  Distributive  System  of  Packers 

‘‘They  have,  in  addition,”  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  “some  37,000  distributing  points  in 
this  country,  in  other  words,  practically 
every  town  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  decree  producers  and  consumers 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  complete 
and  effective  system  of  distribution  ever 
devised.  The  wholesalers  now  have  a  mo 
nopoly.  They  are  thoroughly  organized. 
There  is  now  no  competition,  for  the  pacK- 
ers  were  the  only  real  competitors  the 
wholesale  grocers  ever  had. 

“Not  only  does  the  decree  prevent  th*e 
packers  from  distributing  these  foods  in 
this  country,  but  it  also  prohibits  them  from 
exporting. 

“The  packers  have  branches  throughout 
all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
They  are  the  only  concerns  in  this  country 
which  have  built  up  adequate  foreign  food 
marketing  facilities. 

“They  were  rapidly  developing  markets 
for  canned  goods  and  other  American  food 
products  throughout  the  entire  world.  By 
this  decree  they  are  absolutely  prohibiteU 
from  continuing  this  export  business.  Thus 
canners,  farmers  and  business  generally 
are  being  made  to  suffer  through  the  loss 
of  these  export  facilities  at  the  very  time 
when  the  country  is  clamoring  for  foreigft 
markets.” 

Western  Canners  Favor  Packers 

The  same  keynote  was  struck  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  western  canners  and  in  the 
open  letters  written  by  prominent  canners 
in  response  to  the  protests  against  modin- 
cation  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers- 
Association, 

“The  course  of  canned  food  distribution 
has  been  radically  disturbed,"  declared  the 
resolution  of  the  Western  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  “and  serious  loss  has  accrued  to  the 
growers  of  canning  crops,  to  the  canners, 
and  to  the  entire  consuming  public  as  a 
result  of  the  so-called  consent  decree.” 

“The  effect  of  this  decree,”  the  resolution 
went  on  to  say,  “is  seemingly  to  limit  and 
restict  distributive  processes  and  create 
monopoly  rather  than  allow  free  play  of 
competition.” 

Similarly,  in  an  open  letter  reprinted  In 
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the  current  issue  of  “The  Canner,”  a  prom¬ 
inent  canner  said: 

“The  sole  desire  of  the  canners  is  for  a 
better  and  wider  distribution  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

‘‘The  meat  packers  of  the  country,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  of  their  activity, 
have  broadened  the  distribution  of  canned 
foods  into  channels  that  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  possible  through  the  wnoiesaie 
grocers.  "We  believe  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  wider  distribution  of  any 
article,  the  better  the  demand  and  the 
greater  the  consumption. 

Canners  Desire  Better  Distribution 
“The  attitude  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  greatly 
increased  the  desire  among  the  canners  for 
a  better  and  wider  distribution.  We  refei 
to  the  jobbers’  attitude  in  refusing  to  pui  - 
chase  futures.  The  canning  industry  of  the 
country  has  never  been  sufficiently  financed 
for  the  carrying  of  large  stocks  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  goods.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  canners  to  sell  their 
output  very  largely  as  futures  and  to  ship 
as  soon  as  the  goods  were  packed  and 
ready. 

“During  the  most  critical  period  that  the 
canning  industry  has  ever  known,  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  country,  who  had 
their  own  serious  burdens  to  bear,  faffed 
utterly  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  hard- 
pressed  canners,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  canners  are  turning  for  relief  to  another 
source  of  distribution  which  has  been  very 
satisfactory  in  the  past.” 

“Your  wholesale  grocers  admit,”  says  an¬ 
other  canner  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  a 
wholesale  grocer,  “that  the  five  packers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  consent  decree  can  distribute 
canned  goods  at  a  very  much  less  cost 
than  the  jobbers.  Then,  that  means  just  as 
long  as  that  decree  is  operative  the  public 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  wholesale  grocer.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we,  the  public,  should 
subsidize  your  business?  If  your  business, 
or  any  other,  reaches  a  point  where  it  can¬ 
not  by  its  own  service  justify  its  existence, 
then  it  should  cease  to  function,  instead  of 
crying  for  help  from  a  public  already  over¬ 
burdened  from  paying  economic  losses.” 
Distributive  Aspects  Stressed  by  Packer 
Opponents 

Protests  against  the  modification,  on  the 
other  hand,  equally  stress  the  distributive 
aspects  of  the  controversy.  Defending  the 
present  distributing  methods  through  the 
large  number  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
the  Canners’  League  of  California  in  its 
recenl  resolution  stated  that  “this  method 
has  made  it  practical  for  a  large  numbei* 
of  independent  canners  to  operate  success'- 
fully  in  California,  and  ...  if  the  meal 
packers  had  been  permitted  to  continue 
their  inroads  into  the  industry  in  California 
the  net  result  in  a  very  few  years  would 
have  been  the  concentration  of  the  business 
into  very  few  hands,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  meat  industry.” 

California  Canners  Favor  Present  Distribu¬ 
tion 

‘‘The  fruit  canning  industry  of  Califor¬ 
nia,”  this  resolution  states,  “has  been  built 
up  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  to  a  point 
where  more  fruit  is  packed  in  California 
than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
combined,  and  by  a  large  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  practically  all  of  whom 
distribute  through  the  wholesale  grocers. 
This  method  of  distribution  has  been  eco¬ 
nomic  and  has  been  so  organized  that  the 
wholesaler  has  purchased  nis  requirements 
early  each  season  and,  through  these  early 
purchases,  the  canner  has  been  able  to  a 

considerable  degree  to  finance  his  opera 
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tions.  The  advent  of  the  meat  packer  into 
the  distributing  field  would  disorganize  this 
logical  and  economic  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  making  the  purchase  of  canned  fruits 
by  the  wholesaler  less  desirable,  and  thus 
interfering  wfith  this  proper  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing,  particularly  the  small  packer. 

In  fact,  it  is  this  danger  of  monopoly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  previous  statement,  that  is 
probably  the  chief  basis  of  the  opposition 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  consent  decree. 
“We  are  told,”  continues  the  resolution, 
“that  the  contention  of  the  meat  packers  is 
that  they  desire  again  to  enter  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  industry  merely  as  distributors, 
but  we  do  not  believe  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  meat  packers  bears  out  any 
such  contention.  In  the  period  of  their 
early  growth  naturally  the  distributing  xa 
cilities  which  they  built  up  were  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  their  own  products 
and  while  now  at  times  their  first  entry 
into  outside  industries  is  through  the  dis¬ 
tributing  end,  still  we  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  believe  all  the  facts  will  beat 
us  out,  that  they  are  primarily  manufac¬ 
turers  and  that  from  this  base  their  oper¬ 
ations  and  control  are  directed  both  way's, 
that  is,  back  to  the  source  of  production 
and  forward  to  the  means  of  distribution 
We  are  convinced  that  if  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  distributing  end  of  the  buelness 
they  will  steadilv  expand  into  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  production.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  in  their  operations  through  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Co-operative  Canneries.  Already  Ar¬ 
mour  is  alleged  to.  and  we  believe  does, 
control  not  only  the  canning  plants,  but 
also,  through  crop  advances  made  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  Co-operative  Canneries,  controls 
many  orchards. 

Crisis  Attributed  to  Economic  Conditions 

“We  are  informed  that  the  advocates  oi 
modification  of  the  consent  decree  assert 
that  a  need  exists  for  this  added  means  of 
packing  and  distributing,  and  base  this  op 
the  claim  that  soon  after  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  became  operative,  prices  fell  and 
many'  canneries  throughout  the  country  suf¬ 
fered  severe  losses.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
one  would  take  this  contention  seriously,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  everyone  knows  a  gen¬ 
eral  change  in  economic  conditions  came  at 
this  time  which  brought  about  even  sharper 
reductions  in  prices  for  rubber,  cotton  and 
practically  all  commodities.  If  this  claim 
should  be  true,  we  submit  that  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of.  the  packers’  operations  are  far 
greater  than  generally  understood  and 
therefore  their  control  was  far  greater  and 
more  dangerous  than  people  realize.” 

Commenting  in  the  same  vein  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  monopoly,  “The  Fruit  News,”  in  a 
recent  editorial  says: 

“With  unrestricted  opportunities,  the 
enormous  resources  at  present  under  the 
head  of  the  meat  packing  group  might  eas¬ 
ily'  quite'  inateHally  restrict  the  facilities 
fof  leconoimic  distribution  of  foods  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  it  was  just  this  verv 
sort  of  thing  that  brought  about  our  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  under  that  legislation  caused 
the  Government  to  restrict  the  enlargement 
of  the  meat  packing  group’s  opportunities 
and  the  encroachment  of  their  endeavors 
upon  other  lineg  of  business  than  their  pri¬ 
mary  one.  The  theory  and  the  facts  i*> 
matters  of  the  sort  seem  too  often  to  bo 
separated  quite  definitely.  Most  people 
agree  that  the  theory  of  many  of  these 
moves  is  sound,  but  history  makes  one 
wonder  if  in  this  case  the  facts  will  follow 
as  the  theory  suggests.” 

Control  of  Canninq  Industry  Feared 

Opponents  of  a  modification  of  the  decree 
see  not  only  possibilities  for  monopoly  in 
distribution,  but  in  addition  the  control  :\nrt 
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ultimate  ownership  of  the  canning  industry 
hyr  the  packers.  ‘‘Should  the  packers  suc¬ 
ceed  in  crippling  the  wholesale  grocers, 
says  R.  W.  McCreery,  of  the  Marshall  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  one  of  the  several  dissenters 
from  the  resolution  of  the  Western  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  “nothing  will  prevent 
them  from  crippling  the  canners.  If  thev 
are  successful  in  marketing  canned  goods 
in  competition  with  the  wholesale  grocers, 
does  it  not  seem  logical  to  assume  that 
they  will  enter  the  producing  end  of  the 
business  and  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  or 
the  canning  industry?” 

Toulme  on  Deere® 

In  another  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
entire  canning  trade,  M.  L.  Toulme,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  and  spokesman  on  behalf  of  this 
group  against  modification,  asks  some  more 
pertinent  questions  on  this  subject.: 

“In  case  the  meat  packers  gain  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  distributing  field, 
who  would  decide  when  your  products  would 
he  bought  and  how  much  W'ould  you  get 
for  them?  Did  the  policy  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  the  short  time  they  were  active  in  the 
canned  food  business  indicate  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  remain  simply  distrib¬ 
uters?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  their  so-called 
financing  of  canners  resulted  in  their  con¬ 
trolling  canneries,  thereby  becoming  the 
active  competitors  of  the  independent  can¬ 
ners?  Some  are  inclined  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  the  meat  packer  being  de¬ 
sirous  or  able  to  dominate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  products.  Does 
not  the  history  of  their  development  of 
their  meat  business  give  yrou  some  idea  as 
to  their  policies  and  what  they  intend  to 
do  if  they  can  secure  modification  of  the 
consent  decree?” 

If  the  packers  win  or  lose  in  the  present 
instance,  however,  J.  W.  Herscher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  sees  only  failure  for  them  in 
the  long  run.  “One  of  two  things  will 
happen,”  this  official  predicts.  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  forge  new  bars  w'hich  in  com¬ 
parison  will  make  the  present  restrictions 
look  like  fancy  ribbons.  Or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  conclude  that  a  food  trust  is  un¬ 
economical  and  unsocial,  change  all  laws 
and  adopt  a  regulatory  program  that  win 
make  the  ‘Big  Five’  wish  they  had  neve>* 
dreamed  about  the  general  food  business.” 


Milwaukee  Exposition  Brings  to 
Life  Food  Trade-Marks 

More  than  110,000  persons  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  attended  the  third  annual  Mil¬ 
waukee  Food,  Household,  and  Electrical 
Exposition  given  by  the  Milwaukee  “Jour¬ 
nal”  during  the  week  of  October  25  to  31. 
While  the  event  was  primarily  for  the  local 
retailers,  there  were  several  features  of 
special  interest  to  the  manufacturers.  Chief 
of  these  in  the  food  field  was  the  adver¬ 
tising  pageant,  which  was  a  novel  presen¬ 
tation  of  advertising  packages  brought  to 
life.  Dancing  pupils  of  one  of  the  local 
schools  participated  in  this  unique  enter 
tainment  given  every  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  exposition  and  disported  them¬ 
selves  in  roles  ranging  from  Aunt  Jemina 
and  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Kids  to 
the  Corn  Flake  Girl  and  the  Variety  Kids 
Some  of  the  large  firms  participating  in  thD 
feature  were  the  Grennan  Cake  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Pyramid  Oil  Com 
pany,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  Foulds  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  the  Wisconsin 
Butterine  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
the  Gridley  Dairy  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Dried  Fruit  Exports  Run  Into  Eight  Millions 

Increased  Domestic  Demand  Does  Not  Prevent  Supplying  Foreign 
Buyers,  Says  Report  of  N.  Y.  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 


Clean  Product,  Clean  Package 

‘‘For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  pre¬ 
fers  to  eat  his  meals  from  a  clean  table¬ 
cloth  he  prefers  to  get  the  butter  and 
margarin  he  eats  in  a  clean  and  attrac- 


Despite  the  increased  consumption  of 
dried  fruits  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
still  more  than  enough  to  go  around,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  compilation  of  food¬ 
stuffs  leaving  the  port  of  New  York,  made 
by  Hershel  Jones,  director  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets. 

Dried  fruit  exportations  in  September 
this  year  from  New  York,  according  to 
these  figures,  ran  almost  into  eight  million 
pounds,  England  being  the  heaviest  buyer. 
Dried  peach  exports  to  England  amounted 
to  117,975  pounds  and  those  to  France, 
38,500,  Small  shipments  were  made  to 
other  countries.  The  export  of  dried 
prunes  amounted  to  over  five  million 
pounds.  The  export  of  raisins  totaled  1,- 
S65,052  pounds.  England  was  the  heaviest 
buyer  of  these  dried  products,  her  pur¬ 
chases  in  September  amounting  to  3,791,946 
pounds  of  prunes  and  1,555,140  pounds  of 
raisins.  France  purchased  1,202,100  pounds 
of  prunes. 

Large  Bacon  Exports  to  England  and 
Germany 

Over  31  million  pounds  of  bacon,  the  re¬ 
port  goes  on  to  say,  were  exported  through 
the  port  of  New  York  in  September.  The 
best  foreign  buyers  were  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  which  two  countries  bought  nearly 
6,700,000  pounds  each.  Holland  bought 
slightly  over  four  million  pounds,  France 
and  Belgium  about  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  each. 

Beans  and  onions  were  exported  in  larger 
quantities  to  Cuba  than  any  other  country 
in  September.  Of  the  18,434  bushels  of  beans 
exported,  Cuba  received  14,137  bushels,  the 
next  largest  importer  of  beans  being  New¬ 
foundland,  which  purchased  1,332  bushels. 
Over  15,000  bushels  of  onions  were  sold  to 
Cuba  in  September  out  of  a  total  onion 
export  of  21,267  bushels. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  show  that  in 
September,  20,465  dozen  eggs  were  exported. 
Of  this  amount,  15,000  dozen  were  destined 
for  England,  which  also  imported  from  the 
United  States  egg  yolks  to  the  value  of  $7,- 
970,  which  latter  sum  was  almost  the  total 
value  of  the  egg  yolks  exported. 

Large  Butter  Exports  for  South  America 

The  total  exports  of  butter  through  tn« 
port  of  New  York  in  September  amounted 
to  218,330  pounds.  The  largest  purchasers 
were  Trinidad,  Haiti,  British  Guiana  and 
Panama,  The  total  September  butter  ex¬ 
ports  were  about  65,000  pounds  less  than 
those  in  August. 

The  total  September  cheese  exports  were 
about  twice  those  of  August.  The  largest 
importer  of  this  product  from  the  United 
States  in  September  w-.n  Sweden,  which 
bought  82,459  pounds.  France  came  second 
with  52,606  pounds,  and  Switzerland  third 
with  44,403  pounds.  Cuba  was  fourth  with 
39,993  pounds.  The  smallest  amount  of 
cheese  was  bought  by  Spain,  which  import¬ 
ed  only  25  pounds  in  September. 

Germany  Buys  Evaporated  Milk 

In  September  24,913,582  pounds  of  evap¬ 
orated  milk  were  exported  througli  the  port 
of  New  York,  according  to  Custom  House 
figures  compiled  by  the  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  The  largest  buye< 
was  Germany,  which  purchased  7,460,551 
pounds.  England  came  second,  buying  6.- 
757,609  pounds,  France  third  with  4,722.n88 
pounds,  and  Poland  fourth  with  2,821,970 
pounds.  Almost  one-half  of  the  powdered 


milk  exported  was  destined  for  Germany. 
Holland  and  England  were  also  large  im¬ 
porters  of  American  powdered  milk,  the 
total  exports  of  which  amounted  to  2,110, 
890  pounds  in  September. 

The  total  exports  of  condensed  milk 
through  the  port  of  New  York  amounted 
to  7,625,864  pounds  in  September.  The 
largest  importer  of  condensed  milk  was 
Cuba  wdth  1,861,233  pounds.  England 
bought  the  second  largest  quantity,  1,698.- 
.348  pounds,  Germany  the  third  largest, 
amounting  to  1,356,850  pounds. 

Coffee  Imports  Forty-five  Millions 

Custom  House  figures  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  45  million  pounds  of  coffee  were 
imported  through  the  port  of  New  York  in 
September,  In  that  month  over  three  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  tea  were  imported.  Approxi¬ 
mately  an  equal  amount  of  coconuts  were 
imported.  Over  one  million  bunches  of  ba¬ 
nanas  were  unloaded  at  New  York  City  in 
September.  Nearly  two  million  pounds  of 
currants  were  received  from  Greece. 


Vinegar  Trade  for  Package  Goods 
Now 

An  interesting  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  bulk  to  package  goods  is  reported  in 
the  vinegar  trade,  where  some  of  the  more 
progressive  vinegar  producers  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  might  as  well 
become  specialty  men  as  well  as  to  sell 
their  bulk  product  to  the  bottler.  They 
find,  according  to  the  New  York  “Journal 
of  Commerce,”  that  if  they  bottle  thetr- 
own  brands  they  are  just  that  much  ahead 
in  the  consumer’s  estimate.  For  years  and 
years  past  vinegar  makers  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  perform  their  marketing  by 
barreling  the  vinegar  and  shipping  it  by 
carload,  allowing  the  retail  trade  or  job¬ 
ber  to  bottle,  if  he  wants  to,  or  sell  it  in 
bulk.  “Old  timers”  point  out  that,  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  the  bottling 
of  vinegar  on  a  large  scale  is  not  profitable 
at  the  present  time  and  that  this  method 
of  marketing  vinegar  requires  advertising 
and  education,  increased  labor  and  great 
detail. 

They  say  that  the  people  are  satisfied  to 
get  good  vinegar  from  their  grocer  by  the 
jug  or  fruit  can,  or  in  other  ways,  and  why 
disturb  the  business?  Sit  down  with  any 
big  producer  in  the  East  and  he  will  figure 
it  out  for  you,  so  that  you  will  be  convinced 
that  bottling  belongs  to  another  trade  en¬ 
tirely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive 
younger  men  in  the  business  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  bottling  of  vinegar, 
and  from  year  to  year  tneir  bulk  business 
is  becoming  less.  They  say  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  putting  up  food  products  is  in 
the  individual  package,  that  the  housewife 
likes  it  that  way;  that  the  trend  of  the 
manufacturing  of  such  products  is  all  in 
that  direction;  that  the  housewife  does  not 
like  to  bother  sending  a  jug  to  the  grocer 
or  buying  a  jug  or  a  fruit  can,  even  though 
she  is  rebated  for  its  return;  that  vinegar 
put  up  in  a  “classy”  bottle,  with  attractive 
labels,  sells  itself. 


N.  V.  Adams  with  Nucoa 

N.  V.  Adams  has  recently  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  by  the  Nucoa  Butter 
Company  New  York. 


Clean  Product,  Clean  Package 

‘‘For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  pre¬ 
fers  to  eat  his  meals  from  a  clean  table¬ 
cloth  he  prefers  to  get  tne  butter  and 
margarin  he  eats  in  a  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive  package.  It  helps  him  to  get  more 
enjoyment  from  his  food,  and  that  means 
he  really  gets  more  value  out  of  it, 
even  though  carelessly  packed  products 
may  contain  just  as  much  food  value  a» 
those  that  are  put  up  carefully,”  says  a 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  , 

“The  package  into  which  butter  is  put 
is  of  more  importance  than  most  food 
packages,  because  the  product  which  it 
holds  is  extremely  sensitive  to  outside 
influences,  especially  odors.  Men  who 
have  made  a  business  of  studying  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  methods  have  long 
given  attention  to  the  package  problem 
and  they  are  still  at  it.  This  year  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  held  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  October  8  to  15,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  an 
unusual  show  of  butter  packages  that 
proved  of  as  much  interest  as  a  lot  of 
curios.  The  department  has  collected 
packages  front  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  that  make  butter  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities,  and  they  were  shown 
in  comparison  with  packages  that  are 
used  in  our  own  country.  In  addition, 
there  were  examples  of  good  and  of 
poor  packing.” 


Aunt  Jemima  Company  Protects 
Trade  Marks 

How  the  United  States  courts  protect  the 
trade-mark  of  a  popular  food  product, 
forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  booklet 
just  published  by  the  Aunt  Jemima  Hills 
Company  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  concern  has  had  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  along  this  line  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  trade-marks  of  its  brands  have 
been  imitated  and  infringed  upon  in  a  great 
number  of  cases.  In  each  case  the  com¬ 
pany  sought  the  protection  of  the  courts, 
and  the  favorable  results  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  cases  are  set  forth  in  The 
booklet 

“The  company  wishes  it  understood,” 
says  a  brief  introduction,  “that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  avail  itself  of 
every  just  means  to  protect  its  trade-mark 
against  infringement  or  misappropriation. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  booklet  may  save 
some  from  unwise  and  regrettable  steps  in 
the  creation  of  trade-mark  devices.  It  is 
offered  to  all  who  have  any  part  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  or  use  of  such  devices  both  as 
a  source  of  information  as  to  what  the 
courts  have  done  to  protect  us  in  our  trade 
rights  and  as  a  friendly  warning  to  rdspect 
them.” 


Articles  from  American  Food  Journal  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Industrial  Digest 

Readers  of  The  American  Food  Journat 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  articles  published  will  be  referred 
to  by  the  new  weekly,  “The  Industrial  Di¬ 
gest,”  which  abstracts  the  informative  ar¬ 
ticles  from  nearly  six  hundred  leading  trade 
and  technical  publications.  Digests  from 
this  magazine  will  appear  under  the  classi¬ 
fications,  “Food  and  Beverages,”  “Sugar 
and  Confectionery”  and  “Packing,  Canning 
and  Refrigerating.”  An  annual  index  will 
be  issued,  supplying  readers  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  our  paper  as  well  as  articles 
from  each  of  the  other  six  hundred  period¬ 
icals.  The  new  weekly  will  be  issued  by  the 
Periodical  Digest  Corporation.  25  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Demand  Falls  Off  for 
Prepared  Milk 

Both  Export  and  Domestic  Sales  of 
Condensed  and  Evaporated 
Product  Decline 


According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
markets  are  again  unsatisfactory,  due  to 
diminishing  export  business  and  little  do¬ 
mestic  demand, 

“This  growing  lighter  demand,”  said  a 
statement  from  the  bureau  recently,  “in  the 
face  of  quite  heavy  supplies,  accounts  for 
lower  selling  prices,  which  during  Septem¬ 
ber  were  reduced  to  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  trade.  But  with  prices  for  milk 
used  in  manufacturing  remaining  practical¬ 
ly  unchanged,  even  up  through  the  current 
month,  per  case  costs  have  been  relatively 
higher  and  some  manufacturers  report  that 
prices  quoted  were  almost  at  cost. 

Heavy  Export  Movement 

“The  heavy  export  movement  during 
August  and  September  was  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  shipments  for  relief  purposes,  and 
it  is  stated  that  practically  the  last  of 
these  orders  have  been  filled  or  will  be 
filled  shortly.  Other  export  business  has 
assumed  small  proportions  compared  wftn 
what  many  dealers  have  expected,  and  the 
general  situation  is  not  regarded  as  en¬ 
couraging.  It  is  expected  that  the  more 
commonly  known  brands  will  be  the  last 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  dullness  which 
appears  prevalent. 

“Statistical  reports  from  manufacturers 
confirm  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
general  condition  of  the  market.  While  the 
latest  available  reports  of  stocks  are  as  of 
October  1,  current  comment  suggests  no 
material  improvement  in  the  situation.  On 
a  comparative  basis  October  1  stocks  of  all 
classes  of  goods  were  lighter  than  tne  pre¬ 
vious  months.  This  would  be  expected  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fairly  heavy  movement  during 
September  and  the  seasonal  decrease  in 
production. 

Stocks  Increase  During  September 

“But  the  fact  that  condensed  goods  werp 
sluggish  even  during  September  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  stocks  of  this  particular 
class  increased  slightly  during  that  month. 
Manufacturers’  unsold  stocks  also  in¬ 
creased  during  September,  and  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  decreased.  The  statements  apply  prin¬ 
cipally  to  case  goods,  as  bulk  goods  manu¬ 
facturers,  many  of  whom  depend  more  ot 
less  upon  local  or  nearby  demand  as  an 
outlet,  carry  much  smaller  stocks  In  re¬ 
serve,  and  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  di¬ 
vert  raw  material  into  other  products  when 
the  market  begins  to  show  signs  of  be¬ 
coming  stagnant.” 

Regarding  the  heavy  exports  in  August 
and  September  the  bureau  says: 

‘‘Evaporated  milk  again  constituted  the 
bulk  of  exports  during  September,  and  to¬ 
tal  shipments  of  this  class  of  goods  were 
6,000,000  pounds,  heavier  than  during  Au¬ 
gust.  September  movement  of  evaporated 
milk  into  export  channels  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  29,000,000  pounds,  over  three  times 
the  amount  of  condensed  milk  shipped 
from  domestic  ports. 

Cheap  Sugar  Favors  Exports 

"The  excessively  heavy  movement  of 
evaporated  goods  is  said  to  be  due  to  sugar 
prices,  which  in  Europe,  where  beet  sugar 
Is  obtainable,  are  relatively  lower  than  In 


this  country.  By  purchasing  evaporated 
milk  there  is  a  saving  not  only  through  a 
lower  per  case  price,  but  also  because  of 
the  absence  of  sugar,  which  can  t>e  sup¬ 
plied  cheaper  and  without  the  addition  ot 
freight  costs. 

“The  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  the  heavy  receivers  of  both 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  combined  exports  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  were  over 
137,000,000  pounds  less  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1920,  and  it  was  only  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September  that  this  year's 
movement  was  heavier  than  corresponding 
months  a  year  ago.” 


Food  Analysis  Bureau  Urged 
for  Restaurant  Association 

Establishment  of  a  department  of  chem¬ 
istry  for  the  analysis  of  foods  was  one  of 
the  principal  recommendations  made  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Res¬ 
taurant  Association  at  Los  Angeles  during 
the  last  week  in  October.  J,  E.  Dunn,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Dairy  Association  and  four  other  associa¬ 
tions,  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a  department 
and  suggested  in  addition  a  department  of 
labor  to  promote  harmony  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  and  a  legislative  de¬ 
partment  to  establish  legal  requirements 
for  those  in  the  restaurant  business. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  won  the  fight  for  the 
1922  convention  over  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harry  S.  Baldwin,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Hor¬ 
ace  Boos,  Los  Angeles,  formerly  a  direc¬ 
tor,  was  chosen  second  vice-president, 
while  other  officers  for  whom  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot 
were:  J.  O.  Mills,  Columbus,  Ohio,  re¬ 

elected  first  vice-president;  Harry  Boeken- 
hoff,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Myron  Green,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Directors  for  year  are:  Guy  Gundaker, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Harry  H.  Miller,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Ben  Rosenfeld,  Washington,  D. 

C. ;  Miss  Annie  C.  Jewett,  Chicago,  Ill.;  R. 

D.  Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  A.  Shay,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Guy  C.  Taylor,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Z.  K.  White,  San  Francisco;  Harry 
Joyce,  Portland,  Ore.;  and  John  Welch, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  retiring  president. 


Boston  Wholesale  Grocers  Elect 
Officers 

The  Boston  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Benjamin  F.  Bullard;  vice-presidents, 
Stanley  H.  Eldridge,  Herbert  L.  Kelley; 
treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Hanscom;  executive 
committee,  Winthrop  C.  Adams,  Arthur  G. 
Williams,  Austin  L.  Baker,  B.  H.  Bain. 
Joseph  I,  Curtis;  legislative  committee, 
George  H.  Carter,  W.  H.  Eckert,  Rufus  D. 
Adams;  arbitration  committee,  Charles  J. 
Barton,  F.  E.  Hathaway,  E.  C.  Hall,  A.  J. 
Reed,  Wm.  J.  Day;  transportation  commit¬ 
tee,  W.  D,  Eaton,  P.  T.  Eagan,  Harold  C. 
Manson;  weights  and  measures,  W.  D.  Cur¬ 
rier,  George  T.  Everett,  J.  S.  Shepherd. 


Little  Rock  Canning  Plant  to  Resume 

The  Good  Canning  Company,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  has  started  operations  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  run  of  four  months.  Approximately 
100  people  will  be  employed.  The  plant  at 
present  is  canning  sweet  potatoes. 


Campbell  Soup  Plant  to  Resume  Operations 

The  Campbell  soup  plant  at  Hammond, 
Ind.,  which  has  been  idle  for  six  months, 
will  resume  operations  January  1  with  a  full 
force  of  700  men. 


Prohibition  Occupies 
Soda  Flavor  Men 

Full  Co-operation  with  Prohibition 
Unit  Offered — Protest  Against 
Increase  of  Alcohol  Tax 


Resolutions  opposing  the  excess  profits 
tax,  favoring  the  sales  tax,  protesting 
against  the  packers’  consent  decree  and 
offering  full  co-operation  to  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Unit  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act,  were  the  principal  features  of 
the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Fla¬ 
vors,  held  in  St.  Louis  October  24-26 

The  association  went  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  any  violation  of  the  prohibition 
law  and  declared  that  “it  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  see  that  its  members  comply 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws  and 
that  we  investigate  applicants  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  association,  with  special 
reference  to  their  observation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  laws.” 

Harry  Whittle,  president,  Whittle  & 
Mutch,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  president 
of  the  organization.  Other  officers  elected 
included:  Vice-president,  W.  S.  Bickford, 
Crescent  City  Carbonate  Company,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Harrison, 
Liquid  Carbonate  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
secretary,  Thomas  J,  Hickey,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Directors  elected  to  office  included:  D. 
W.  Hutchinson,  W.  H.  Hutchinson  &  Son, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles  O’Connor,  S.  Twitch- 
ell  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  H.  C. 
Schranck  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W. 
F.  Meyer,  Warner-Jenkinson  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Hurty,  Hurty-Peck  & 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Protest  against  an  increase  in  the  tax 
on  alcohol  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
flavoring  extracts  was  voiced  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  previous  to  the  annual  convention. 
“We  are  unalterably  opposed,”  stated  the 
resolution  adopted  at  this  meeting,  ‘‘to  the 
proposition  of  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
tax  of  $6.40  per  gallon  on  alcohol,  with  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  a  refund  of  $4.20 
upon  proof  that  the  alcohol  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extract,  because 
this  method  would  result  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer  passing  the  $6.40  tax  on,  thereby 
causing  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Moreover, 
when  the  refund  is  made,  it  will  go  to  the 
manufacturer  and  not  the  Consumer.” 


Southern  Pacific  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pleted 

Completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  warehouse,  which  with  tracks 
and  wharves  cost  a  total  of  $1,620,000,  is 
announced  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
building  is  located  at  Third,  Fourth,  Chan¬ 
nel  and  Berry  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Every 
modern  convenience  for  the  handling  oi 
merchandise  with  the  minimum  possible 
labor  has  been  installed.  The  building  is 
825  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  six  stories 
high  and  is  a  fireproof  reinforced  concrete 
class  A  structure.  It  is  equipped  with 
eleven  elevators,  spiral  chutes  and  convey¬ 
ors,  a  sprinkler  system  and  pneumatic  tubes 
for  mail.  The  work  was  started  June  7, 
1920.  It  adjoins  the  Southern  Pacific  Com 
pany’s  freight  terminal  and  also  has  deep 
water  frontage. 
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Urges  Coffee  Roasters  to  Watch  Tariff 

D  ft* 


Brazilian  Ambassador  Declares  Du:iei  Injure  Trade— Dis¬ 

tributors  for  Consent  Decree 


Emery  Mapes  and  Advertising 

The  death  of  Emery  Mapes,  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  marks  the  passing  of  not  only  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  food  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  in  the  world  but 
also  the  father  of  the  so-called  “Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Advertising.”  Mr.  Mapes 
believed  in  his  product  trom  the  time  ne 
toted  a  sample  case  of  Cream  of  Wheat 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  all  through  the 
spring  wheat  states  back  in  tne  nineties 
Even  in  his  years  of  plenty  he  refused  to 
carry  side  lines  for  fear  of  diverting  his 
efforts  from  his  chosen  life  work — “selling 
the  nation”  a  great  food  product.  His 
merchandizing  methods,  though  discouraged 
at  the  start,  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
many  of  those  who  after  him  have  success¬ 
fully  sold  their  product.  Rastus,  the  beam¬ 
ing  Ethiopian,  with  a  rakishly  tilted  chef 
cap,  is  still  a  legend  among  the  food  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  today  as  the  perfect  example 
of  what  “simple  copy,”  coupled  with  per¬ 
sistency  can  do  for  a  product.  Mr.  Mapes 
believed  that  the  primary  argument  for  a 
food  was  that  it  pleased  the  palate.  This 
was  the  chief  theme  of  his  advertising. 
With  what  effectiveness  it  was  used,  the 
great  plant  at  Niagara  with  its  thousands 
of  employees  bears  eloquent  testimony. 


New  Horlick  Food-Drink 

A  new  lunch  and  breakfast  food-drink 
that  is  a  combination  of  the  soluble  ex¬ 
tract  of  malted  cereals,  cocoa,  and  whole 
milk,  reduced  to  powdered  form,  has  been 
put  out  by  the  Horlick’s  Food  Company  of 
Racine,  Wis.  The  new  product,  Malte- 
Chocla,  it  is  announced,  may  be  prepared 
in  a  few  seconds  by  thoroughly  stirring 
or  whipping  the  powder  in  hot  or  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  no  boiling  being  required. 

Malte-Chocla  is  designed  as  a  food-drina 
for  breakfast  and  at  other  meals,  also  sup¬ 
plying  a  quick,  light  lunch.  It  is  being  piW 
up  in  two  sizes,  retailing  at  35  and  6u 
cents. 

Corn-Unity  Store  Sales  Company  Organized 

Incorporation  papers  were  filed  in  the 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  probate  office  by  Corn- 
Unity  Store  Sales  Company,  giving  2014 
First  Avenue  as  its  main  office  and  giving 
as  its  objects  the  exploitation  of  copyrights, 
patents  and  trade-marks  owned  by  it  and 
the  licensing  of  grocery  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  to  use  a  system  of 
selling  groceries  protected  by  these  rights. 

The  company  claims  that  while  its  sys¬ 
tem  includes  all  the  modern  methods  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  new  system  is  the  use  of  ‘‘membership 
certificates,”  for  a  monthly  consideration, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  purchase  gro¬ 
ceries  in  retail  quantities  at  wholesale  cost. 

U.  S.  Leads  Competitors  in  Latvian  Food¬ 
stuff  Imports 

The  United  States  was  ahead  of  com¬ 
petitors  in  all  foodstuff  imports  into  Latvia 
with  the  exception  of  conserved  meat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Commissioner  H.  Lawrence 
Groves  at  Riga.  In  lard,  this  country 
shipped  249,012  pounds  compared  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  78,956,  Denmark’s  133,632  pounds’ 
and  154,548  pounds  from  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  bacon,  the  United  States  sent 
3,060  with  no  competitors  in  the  field.  In 
conserved  meat,  however,  Denmark  was  in 
the  lead,  furnishing  11,988  pounds,  the 
LTnited  States  sending  only  432  pounds  and 
all  other  countries  1,728  pounds. 


That  the  coffee  distributors  and  roasters 
of  the  country  should  use  their  influence 
with  Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
tariff  legislation  that  would  hamper  foreign 
trade,  was  urged  by  the  Brazilian  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Augusto  Cockrane  de  Alencar,  in  the  course 
of  an  address  before  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  October  31-No- 
vember  3, 

The  ambassador  suggested  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  appoint  a  committee  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the 
legislators  there,  who  are  considering  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  that  if  they  imposed 
a  heavy  duty  on  coffee  from  Brazil  and 
other  nations,  it  would  result  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  that  Brazil  could  buy  from 
the  United  States. 

Accompanying  the  ambassador  was  a  del¬ 
egation  from  the  Sao  Paolo  Coffee  Com¬ 
mission.  Three  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  state  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  visit  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  extended  by  the  coffee 
trade  of  those  cities.  The  Brazilians,  who 
are  John  de  .Mello,  Roberto  Noiac  and 
Achilles  Israel!  will  return  to  New  York 
November  15  and  sail  for  Brazil  Novem¬ 
ber  24, 

Oppose  Packers’  Petition 

Protest  against  modification  of  the  pack¬ 
ers’  consent  decree  was  voiced  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  reso¬ 
lution  recites  that  on  February  27,  1920,  a 
consent  decree  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  under  which  the  “Big 
Five”  meat  packers  were  enjoined  from 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing 
food  products  generally,  including  coffee. 

The  resolution  continues  that  California 
interests  representing  Armour  &  Co.  have 
petitioned  the  Attorney-General  to  set  aside 
the  decree.  Their  protest  against  the 
granting  of  the  petition  reads: 

“The  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa¬ 
tion  emphatically  protests  against  any 
modification  of  the  consent  decree,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  effect  of  such  modification 
would  be  the  concentration  in  the  ‘Big  Five’ 
meat  packers  of  the  control  of  the  nation’s 
food  supply  and  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
which  would  destroy  the  business  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  producer,  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the 
public.” 

A  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  guarantee  among 
shippers  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  in  the  case  of  disputes  to  arbi¬ 
trate  them..  The  association  will  try  to  get 
the  Brazilian  delegates  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  agree  upon  it  while  they  are  in 
this  country. 

Importance  of  Traffic  Research 

Robert  L.  Stover,  reporting  on  the  work 
of  the  traffic  department,  said  that  real 
traffic  work  is  a  really  new  field  Of  en¬ 
deavor.  Not  many  years  ago  business  con¬ 
cerns  paid  little  attention  to  the  matter 
of  transportation  of  their  business,  he  said. 
They  did  not  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  charged  by 
the  railroads,  neither  did  they  verify 
weights. 

“Even  today,”  said  Mr.  Stover,  “a  greai 


many  concerns  do  not  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  part  of  their  organization  la- 
miliar  with  traffic.  Their  claims  are  in¬ 
variably  rejected  by  railroads  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  the  other,  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
not  correct,  and  further  investigation  would 
have  developed  that  the  claim  should  be 
paid. 

‘‘The  classification  committee  attempted 
to  raise  rates  on  coffee  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year.  The  association  protested  vig¬ 
orously  and  the  matter  was  abandoned.” 

Want  Green  Coffee  Men  in  Organization 

During  the  coming  year  the  association  is 
going  to  put  forth  strong  efforts  to  get  the 
green  coffee  men  into  their  organization. 
It  is  felt  that  their  interests  are  hound 
up  with  the  coffee  roasters. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  J.  O.  Cheek, 
Nashville,  Tenn;  first  vice-president,  Web¬ 
ster  Jones,  San  Francisco,  Calif,;  second 
vice-president,  J.  E.  Maury,  Memphis, 
Tcnn. ;  treasurer,  Frank  Ennis,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Directors  for  three-year  term:  F.  P. 
Simme,  Duluth,  Minn.;  William  Fisher,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Ross  W.  Weir,  New  York  City; 
Nathan  Eckstein,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  one-year  term:  O.  L.  Plumly,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  J,  Reily,  New  Orleans,  La.;  R. 
W.  Whitehill,  Warren,  l-'a. 

The  next  convention  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  ^t  a  time  to 
be  decided  later. 


Civil  Service  Examinations  for 
Food  Specialists 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  announces  an  open  competitive  exam¬ 
ination  for  specialist  in  the  chemistry  of 
food  preparation  on  December  14,  1921.  A 
vacancy  in  the  States  Relations  Service 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  $2,200  to 
$2,500  a  year  and  vacancies  in  positions  re¬ 
quiring  similar  qualifications  at  these  or 
higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from 
this  examination  “unless  it  is  found  in  the 
interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy 
by  reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion.” 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form 
1312,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination, 
“specialist  in  the  chemistry  of  food  prepar¬ 
ation,”  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
to  the  secretary  of  the  local  United  States 
Civil  Service  boards.  Applications  should 
be  properly  executed,  excluding  the  medical 
certificate,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  time  to  arrange  for  the  exam¬ 
ination. 


Government  to  Bring  Down  Retail 
Meat  Prices 

Broad  and  important  plans  are  being  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  bring  down  the  retail  meat  prices  to  the 
American  people,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port.  The  department  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  its  plans,  but  it  is  learned  from 
authoritative  sources  that  it  was  giving  the 
subject  serious  consideration. 

A  widespread  investigation  has  been  made 
by  the  department  as  to  retail  meat  prices. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  retailers  of 
meats  are  making  profits  more  than  double 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  The  exact 
figures  are  about  117  per  cent  higher. 
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More  Meat  Bought,  Say  Packers 


Influenced  by  Low  Prices,  American  Public  Using  Staple 
Commodities  in  Increasing  Amounts 


That  the  American  public  is  now  willing 
to  buy  staple  commodities  in  large  volume 
provided  the  prices  are  considered  low 
enough,  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  in  its 
November  bulletin.  Basing  its  statement 
on  the  October  trade  figures  just  compiled, 
that  organization  reports  a  normal  volume 
of  production  in  practically  all  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  plants  and  normal  disposal  of  products 
through  the  regular  channels. 

There  has  been  a  large  volume  on  sales 
of  both  beef  and  pork  products.  But  this 
volume  has  been  created  on  a  basis  of  low 
prices.  For  example,  the  average  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  carcass  beef  at  the  end  of 
October  has  been  on  a  parity,  perhaps  even 
a  little  below,  the  average  price  in  1914. 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  carcass 
beef  in  1914  approximated  twelve  cents;  at 
the  end  of  October.  1921.  it  was  between 
eleven  and  a  half  and  twelve  cents  and  is 
no  higher  now.  In  fairness  to  the  retailet. 
it  should  be  remarked  that  some  grades  are 
selling  much  higher,  just  as  other  grades 
are  selling  much  lower;  also,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  cannot  sell  all  of  the  cuts  at  the  same 
price.  Steaks  and  roasts,  which  constitute 
only  a  small  part  of  the  carcass,  must  be 
quoted  to  the  consumer  at  prices  much 
higher  than  the  average  carcass  cost. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  American  indus  ¬ 
try  generally  to  note  the  results  of  the 
packers’  policy  of  not  fighting  readjustment 
of  commodity  values;  of  constantly  reduc¬ 
ing  quotation  to  a  point  at  which  the  prod¬ 
ucts  would  move;  of  going  ahead  with  op¬ 
erations  on  a  normal  scale  instead  of  sus¬ 
pending  or  severely  curtailing  production  in 
an  effort  to  bolster  falling  values  or  reduce 
losses  by  curtailing  the  supply. 

Normal  Volume  of  Production 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  in  a  year  of  severe  readjust¬ 
ment  has  been  accomplishing  a  normal  vol 
urne  of  production'  and  disposing'  of  it 
through  trade  channels. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  figures  for 
Federally  inspected  slaughter,  shows  the 
trend  of  production  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1921,  as  compared  with  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1913; 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 

Nine  Months  Ending 
with  September 

Kind  of  Meat  Animal  1921  1913 


Cattle  . 5,586,217  5,084,472 

Calves  .  2.947.215  1,500.000 

Sheep  .  9,789,104  10,350,390 

Swine  . 28,862.389  24,388,148 


Total,  All  Kinds _ 47,184,934  41,323,010 

It  is  true  that  this  production  has  been 
marketed  at  relatively  low  values,  but  it 
has  been  marketed  in  normal  volume.  It 
has  passed  freely  into  consumption  and 
thereby  left  the  industry  in  very  strong  po¬ 
sition  with  respect  to  current  operations. 
Government  figures  showing  stocks  of  meat 
in  cold  storage  indicate  that  there  was  no 
heavy  surplus  left  on  hand  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  industry’s  determination  to 
turn  out  its  products  in  normal  volume  and 
offer  them  at  whatever  prices  would  move 
them  into  consumption.  At  the  end  of 
September  cold  storage  stocks  were  smaller 
than  they  had  been  for  many  years.  Gov¬ 


ernment  figures  are  not  yet  available  for 
stocks  at  the  end  of  October. 

Raw  material  has  been  obtainable  in 
many  cases  only  at  prices  which  were  high¬ 
er  than  product  values  would  justify.  Hogs, 
for  example,  are  selling  relatively  higher 
than  pork  products  taken  as  a  whole. 

Shipments  to  England  Reduced 

In  the  early  part  of  October  spot  prices 
for  lard  and  meats  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  considerably  under  parity  wTith  prices 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence, 
shipments  of  these  commodities  to  English 
buyers  were  very  much  reduced.  This  re¬ 
duction,  in  turn,  caused  an  upward  reac¬ 
tion  in  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  “Perfect  Package”  movement,  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  current  month  by  the 
railroads,  steamship  lines  and  express  com¬ 
panies  and  actively  supported  by  the  Posi 
Office  Department,  has  already  had  far- 
reaching  results,  according  to  Stanley  W. 
Todd,  of  the  American  Railway  Express, 
New  York.  In  a  statement  prepared  for 
The  American  Food  Journal,  Mr.  Todd 
states  that  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
there  is  already  an  awakened  realization 
that  the  nation’s  carriers  depend  upon  the 
shipping  public  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
the  improvement  of  the  transportation  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  curtailment  of  the  losses  ir 
has  encountered  in  the  movement  of  com¬ 
modities. 

“That  this  great  economic  loss  is  a  bur¬ 
den  not  only  to  the  carriers  but  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,”  Mr.  Todd  declares,  ‘‘is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  fact  that  in  1920  it  amounted 
to  $150,000,000  for  the  rail  carriers  alone. 
Not  all  of  this  loss,  of  course,  was  due  to 
careless  packing,  but  enough  of  it  could  be 
charged  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  ship¬ 
pers  as  to  the  condition  and  safety  of  their 
commodities,  to  make  it  worthy  of  special 
study  in  the  distribution  of  food. 

“It  is  not  a  simple  problem.”  continues 
Mr.  Todd.  “The  highly  perishable  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  of  these  foods  and  the  quickly 
changing  markets,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  carriers  to  transport  their  commodities 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 
That  involves  extra  hazards  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  makes  it  imperative  that  the  con¬ 
tainers  used  for  moving  fruit,  vegetables, 
poultry,  fish,  meats  and  other  articles  of 
food  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
commodity  thorough  protection  en  route. 
What  constitutes  a  ‘perrect  package'  for 
any  of  these  staples  cannot  accurately  be 
described,  but  during  the  recent  campaign 
‘perfection’  meant  simply  compliance  witn 
the  various  regulations  of  the  carriers  as 
outlined  in  the  classification  for  each  of  the 
several  products. 

Shippers  Best  Qualified  to  Determine 
Methods 

"In  other  words,  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  ask  that  the  shipments  be  ‘so  pre¬ 
pared  or  packed  as  to  insure  safe  trans¬ 
portation,  with  ordinary  care  on  the  part 
of  the  transportation  company.’  The  rail¬ 
roads  and  express  carriers  do  not  claim  that 


The  British  bought  conservatively  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  taken  as  a  whole.  Their 
purchases  were  principally  lard  and  hams 
and  shoulders,  along  with  some  bellies  (tn<= 
bacon  cut).'  Lard  stocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  depleted,  and  the  English 
lard  orders  were  made  by  way  of  replenish¬ 
ment..  The  demand  for  hams  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  prospect  of  Christmas  trade  on 
this  meat. 

On  the  continent  the  relationship  between 
foreign  and  domestic  prices  with  respect 
to  lard  was  somewhat  like  that  in  Great 
Britain;  that  is,  the  continental  prices  were 
less  than  the  prices  in  America  plus  ship¬ 
ping  costs.  But  the  depletion  in  lard  stocks 
at  home  became  a  market  factor,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  prices  showed  an  advance,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  steady  demand  for  lard  from 
spot  stocks. 

Foreign  buying,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  has  shown  itself  sensitive  to  price 
conditions  and  has  indicated  more  than 
once  that  brisk  trading  was  waiting  on 
lower  values. 


they  are  themselves  expert  on  the  best 
packing  methods  for  various  kinds  of  ship¬ 
ments  offered  for  transportation:  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  shippers  themselves  are  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  determine  what  are  the  best 
methods.  But  the  transportation  agencies 
do  affirm  that  they  know  what  ‘imperfect 
packages’  are  because  they  are  the  first  to 
see  what  happens  when  a  shipment  breaks 
down  and  often  have  to  suffer  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  for  loss  or  damage. 

“Take  the  most  popular  food  of  the  break¬ 
fast  table — eggs — as  an  example  of  how 
serious  these  losses  in  food  can  be.  Tn 
1920,  as  recent  reports  indicate,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express  Company  paid  out  in 
claims  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  eggs,  the 
sum  of  $1,267,000.  What  the  railroad  losses 
on  egg  shipments  amounted  to  during  last 
year  is  not  stated,  but  they  were  substan¬ 
tially  higher,  as  the  bulk  of  the  egg  traffic 
is  handled  by  freight. 

Difficulties  in  Marking 

“Taking  other  foods,  like  fruit  and  veget¬ 
ables,  the  carriers  urge  the  use  of  crates 
and  containers  which  each  trade  considers 
are  the  essentials  of  a  ‘perfect  package.’ 
In  fact,  the  Government  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  had  aided  in  the  development  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers  and  the  carriers  have  so 
adjusted  their  classifications  that  the  prin  ■ 
ciples  of  good  packing  of  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  well  understood  by  pro¬ 
ducers.  Generally  speaking,  the  packing 
methods  of  these  industries  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  carriers.  One  of  the  chief 
troubles  is  encountered  more  in  connection 
with  the  marking  than  with  the  packing, 
because  in  practically  every  case  quick 
transportation  must  be  afforded,  in  order 
to  prevent  spoiling  of  the  commodity  nr 
loss  as  a  result  of  a  changing  market. 

‘‘Good  marking  and  the  acceptance  of 
shipments  by  consignees  will  do  more  to 
prevent  losses  in  the  transportation  of  food 
products  than  perhaps  any  other  feature  of 
transportation  except  refrigeration.  If  the 
carrier  handles  a  shipment  and  cannot 
make  delivery,  because  of  an  inaccurate 
address  and  the  lack  of  the  shipper’s  name 
and  address,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
dispose  of  the  commodity  at  the  best  prices 
obtainable. 


'Perfect  Package”  Movement  Gets  Results 

Already  an  Awakening  Consciousness  of  Huge  Losses  Due  to 

Careless  Packing 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION 

One  of  the  fundamental  Objects  of  this 
Association,  which  was  incorporated  in  its 
Constitution  at  the  time  it  was  organized 
in  1884,  was  to  promote  uniformity  between 
Federal  and  State  Pure  Food  Laws;  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  Federal  and  State  Food 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  such  Laws. 

We  are  furthermore  pledged  to  promote 
in  every  reasonable  and  practical  way  the 
maintenance  of  strictly  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  manufacturing  of  candy,  and  to  this 
end  we  urge  the  Food  and  Drug  Officials  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  conditions,  in  all  factories  where 
candy  is  manufactured;  with  the  assurance 
that  we  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  the  technical  and 
absolute  enforcement  of  the  Laws  regulating 
such  conditions. 


NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

UNITED  STATES 

111  West  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
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Reciprocal  Tariff  Reductions  Proposed  by 
Canned  Goods  Committee 

Newly  Appointed  Advisory  Unit  of  Department  of  Commerce  Invest! 
gates  Canning  Conditions  at  Home  and  Abroad 


A  canned  foods  committee  consisting  of 
prominent  leaders  in  the  trade  has  been 
established  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  advise  with  Secretary  Hoover  on 
matters  pertaining  to  foreign  and  domestic 
business  in  canned  products. 

The  new  unit  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  L.  G.  Montgomery,  chief  of  the 
Foodstuffs  Division,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  B.  Hart,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  later  with  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  for  canned  goods. 

The  canners’  advisory  committee  recently 
met  in  Washington  and  in  preparing  a  ten¬ 
tative  initial  program  for  the  consideration 
of  the  department,  filed  a  compilation  of 
canning  statistics  taken  from  the  census 
figures  just  issued,  which  showed  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  canning  output  to  be  over  $800,- 
000,000  annually.  The  conclusions  of  the 
committee  were  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  could  be  helpful 
along  the  following  lines: 

Information  Which  Canners  Seek 
“By  accumulating  information  showing 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  in  foreign 
countries  of  importance;  the  amounts  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  the  amounts  imported  of 
canned  milk,  sardines,  tuna,  salmon,  meats, 
soups,  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  other  vege¬ 
tables,  apples,  pineapples,  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  and  other  fruits;  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin;  the  rates  of  duty  applicable 
to  goods  from  this  country  and  cases  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  tariffs. 

“By  instructing  consuls  and  commercial 
attaches  of  the  general  misapprehension  of 
so  many  foreign  nations  in  classifying 
canned  foods  as  luxuries,  whereby  said 
countries  deprive  themselves  of  needed  rev¬ 
enues  to  no  purpose,  with  further  instruc¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  se 
cure  proper  classification. 

“By  helping  to  maw  representations 
through  the  official  channels  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  may 
lead  to  a  fairer  adjustment  of  the  tariffs 
of  those  countries  from  whicn  we  are  im¬ 
porting  canned  foods  on  a  very  much  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  they  levy  upon  ours. 

“By  helping  to  prepare  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  making  of  packages,  weights, 
food  standards,  trade-marks,  custom  house 
rulings,  etc. 

‘‘By  arranging  a  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  this 
country  so  that  when  foreign  government 
loans  are  floated  in  this  country  efforts 
may  be  made  coincidently  to  secure  more 
favorable  consideration  for  our  exports — a 
practice  followed  successfully  by  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  in  the  development  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

“By  assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  recip¬ 
rocal  reductions  or  commercial  treaties 
looking  toward  tariff  readjustments.” 

Reciprocal  Tariff  Reductions 
Discussing  this  last  proposal,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  canned  foods  committee  called 
attention  to  the  equitable  and  favorable 
economic  features  of  the  new  tariff  bill, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  countries  with 
which  we  are  trading.  "Many  of  our 
neighbors,”  this  bulletin  declared,  “seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  tnat  we  are  the  only 
nation  levying  a  tariff  of  a  restrictive  sort, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  pro¬ 


posed  in  the  new  tariff  bill  average  lowgr 
on  the  products  admitted  from  many  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  tnan  the  rates 
levied  by  them  on  products  we  would  like 
to  ship  to  them.  We  hear  constant  com¬ 
plaint  of  our  tariffs  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  some  of  these  countries,  but  appar- 
ently  there  is  no  agency  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  which  feels  quite  free  to  call  their 
attention  to  their  own  unfriendly  tariffs. 

“It  is  believed  that  Section  302  of  the 
special  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  should 
be  amended  so  that  the  conditions  may 
apply  to  products  of  the  same  general  class¬ 
ification  which  the  foreign  countries  in 
question  desire  to  export  to  us.  For  ex 
ample,  France  exports  canned  peas,  canned 
fruits  and  sardines  to  us,  and  these  are 
admitted  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable 
tariff.  We  may  not  expect  to  export  these 
identical  products  to  France,  but  there  are 
other  canned  foods,  such  as  canned  milk, 
salmon  and  fruits  which  are  required  to  pay 
a  much  higher  tariff  than  the  canned  foods 
from  France.  Similarly  some  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries’  canned  meats  which 
are  admitted  here  upon  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  tariff,  while  on  the  other  hand 
our  canned  fish  and  milk,  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  met  with  prohibitive  rates  of 
duty. 

“During  many  years  efforts  have  been 
made  through  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  solve  this 
difficulty  through  channels  of  diplomacy  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  We  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have 
something  to  offer,  something  to  trade  with, 
and  we  respectfully  request  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  use  its  influence  so 
far  as  it  consistently  can  in  connection  with 
pending  tariff  legislation.  This  recommen¬ 
dation  is  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  administrative  in  its  functions,  but,  it  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  negotiate  for  the  practical  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  has  led  to  unneces¬ 
sary  misunderstanding  and  irritation,  while 
the  application  of  ordinary  trade  principles 
would  seem  to  promise  relief  from  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  the  development  of  a  fail- 
exchange  of  products  upon  economic  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Improving  Exchange  Conditions 

Better  buying  abroad  and  a  more  even 
balance  of  trade  are  the  two  recipes  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  canned  foods  committee  for 
settling  the  foreign  exchange  situation.  ‘‘It 
is  obvious,”  continues  the  statement,  “that 
this  situation  cannot  be  remedied  until  we 
buy  more  goods  abroad  and  trade  is  more 
evenly  balanced.  The  canning,  industry  is 
alive  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  general  way, 
this  country  will  not  regain  nor  develop 
foreign  trade  unless  it  is  prepared  to  buy  as 
well  as  sell.  Just  as  our  merchant  marine 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  by  reason  of 
its  inability  to  get  return  cargoes  from 
foreign  shores,  so  our  exchange  rates  will 
restrict  trade  unless  we  puy  as  well  as 
sell.  In  a  general  way,  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  willing  to  yield  its  proportion  and 
take  its  chances  with  the  admission  of  for¬ 
eign  canned  foods.  We  ask  fair  and  proper 
consideration  of  the  matter  to  the  end  that 
mutual  benefits  may  be  derived.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  asked  for  high  and  prohibi¬ 
tive  tariffs,  and  hopes  that  the  rates  to  be 


put  into  effect  may  be  used  in  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  commercial  treaties,  whereby 
foreign  markets  for  our  products  may  be 
developed. 

“Our  Government  has  never  had  a  foreign 
trade  policy.  The  lack  of  it  leads  to  mis¬ 
understanding  and  hostility  among  our 
neighbors.  Commerce  may  be  and  should 
be  the  forerunner  of  peace  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  With  a  consistent  well-considered 
foreign  policy  adopted  by  our  Government, 
our  foreign  trade  -will  tend  to  insure  peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  but 
we  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  continue 
to  drift  with  no  foreign  trade  policy  we 
shall  invite  controversies  abroad  and  re¬ 
main  in  idleness  and  discontent  at  home.” 

The  canned  foods  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  members;  C.  H.  BentleJ-, 
California  Packing  Corporation,  Ban  Fran¬ 
cisco,  chairman;  R.  S.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shri¬ 
vel-  Company,  Westminster,  Md.;  E.  S. 
Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg 
Canning  Company,  Warrensburg,  Ill.,  and  E. 
G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago. 

Mays  Food  Products  Company 
Locates  in  Louisville 

The  Mays  Food  Products  Company,  New 
Orleans,  canners,  has  taken  over  the  site  of 
the  former  Louisville  Conserve  Company, 
Louisville,  destroyed  by  fire  last  July. 
Work  will  soon  be  started  on  a  $25,000  brick 
building.  Canning  operations  will  be  begun 
in  the  spring. 

Leonard  M,  Mays,  president  of  the  New 
Orleans  company,  announced  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  make  Louisville  its  headquarters 
within  the  next  three  years.  The  Mays 
Company  has  taken  over  all  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  old  company,  giving  first  mort¬ 
gage  gold  notes  on  a  basis  of  33  1-3  per  cent 
and  common  stock  on  tne  same  valuation, 
according  to  William  Greenwein,  treasurer 
of  the  old  company.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  415  stockholders  in  the  conserve 
company.  C.  H.  Cook  will  be  manager  of 
the  new  plant.  The  company  will  can  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries  produced  m  the  loerf? 
territory. 


R.  L.  Dollings  Company  Purchases  Plant 

The  R.  L.  Dollings  Company,  Columbu*. 
Ohio,  has  purchased  a  $700,000  canning 
plant  at  Franklinton,  Ga.,  completed  m 
1920  by  the  R  F.  Willingham  Corporation, 
which  instituted  bankruptcy  proceedings  in 
August,  1920.  The  deal  was  closed  by  Jesse 
B.  Hart,  trustee,  and  Dwight  Harrison,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  vice-president  and  general  counsel 
for  the  Dollings  concern;  John  R,  Wilbans. 
Columbus,  consulting  engineer;  Charles  F 
Ritter,  Morrall,  Ohio,  and  D.  H.  Kirwan 
Lima,  president  of  the  Florida  Industries 
Company.  The  Buckeye  group  promised 
tne  Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  put 
the  plant  in  operation  immediately,  in¬ 
creasing  the  daily  capacity  from  50,000  cans 
to  150,000  cans  and  to  double  the  original 
force  of  500  workers.  The  plant  was  in¬ 
tended  to  absorb  the  overflow  production 
of  Georgia  peaches.  The  plant  proper  cov¬ 
ers  about  300  acres. 


Alabama  Shrimp  Canning  Company  Starts 
Operations 

The  Alabama  Shrimp  Canning  Company, 
which  has  been  closed  down  for  a  month  for 
general  repairs,  has  started  operations  at 
Coden,  Ala.  The  company  has  been  putting 
off  the  resumption  of  operations  pending 
the  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  shrimp 
bill,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  measure 
protecting  Alabama  shrimp,  full  operations 
will  be  resumed. 
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Vitamines 


ESSE  N  TIAL 
FOOD  FACTORS 


By  Dr.  BENJAMIN  HARROW 

Biochemical  Dept.,  Columbia  University 

The  Boston  Transcript:  “Dr.  Harrow  tells  about  the  discovery 
of  Vitamines  and  their  functions  and  weaves  a  story  that  reads 
like  a  romance.  .  .  .  For  a  scientific  writer  Dr.  Harrow  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  phraseology,  and  the  pertinency  of  his  subject 
matter.  All  who  have  to  do  with  feeding  others— mothers, 
nurses,  dieticians,  institution  directors,  army  officials — will 
find  in  this  book  the  information  they  need,  put  in  a  form  that 
can  be  easily  understood  and  applied.” 

$2.50  obtainable  in  any  bookshop; 
or  if  not,  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Sample  Copies — 

We  shall  appreciate  having  you  send  us  the 
names  of  any  friends  or  business  associates  who 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  sample  copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal,  mailed  with  our 
compliments. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Floral  Park,  New  York 

BUSINESS  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 
25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City 


Serving  the  world’s 
high  est  quality  foods 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Libby  McNeill  and  Libby 
conceived  the  idea  of  packaging  food  products  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  in  such  a  way  that  their  fresh 
flavors  could  be  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
at  a  cost  well  within  the  means  of  every  housewife. 

To  the  sunny  hillsides  of  old  Seville  in  Spain  Libby 
goes  for  the  finest  olives  grown ;  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii  for  the  luscious  pineapples  raised  there ;  the 
fine,  wholesome  fruits  of  California  and  salmon  from 
the  icy  waters  of  Alaska  are  packed  right  where 
these  products  are  obtained  at  their  best  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  purity  and  freshness. 

The  world  wide  favor  with  which  all  Libby  prod¬ 
ucts  are  met  is  the  highest  endorsement  of  the  long 
standing  Libby  ideal — to  package  only  foods  that  can 
be  recommended  for  their  high  standard  of  purity 
and  excellence. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 


Chicago 


Papers 

that 

Protect 


Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 
Pure  Waxed  Papers 
K  V  P  Specialties 


The  “ATLAS”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 


“Atlas”  Certified 
Food  Colors 
“Atlas”  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Colors 


“Atlas”  Carmine 
No.  40 

“Atlas”  Genuine 
Fruit  Extracts 


“Atlas”  Pure 
Vanilla  Ex¬ 
tracts,  Emul¬ 
sions,  Etc. 


Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  Certified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Recent  Patents 

The  following:  patents  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  were 
.issued  recently  from  the  United  States  Pat 
ent  Office.  Copies  of  these  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  attorney.  Continental  Trust  Building 
Washington,  D.  C-,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
each.  The  number  of  patent  and  name  of 
inventor  should  be  stated  when  ordering. 

1.390,268.  Combined  fruit  washer  and 
scalder.  William  A.  Beckett,  Kingsville, 
OYitario,  Canada. 

1,390,308.  Apparatus  for  pasteurizing 
whey.  David  E.  Norleen,  Abbotsford.  Wis. 

1.390.689.  Food  product  containing  hydro¬ 
genated  oil.  Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1.390.690.  Edible  fat  and  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  same.  Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  .T 

1,309,804.  Cherry  pitting  machine.  Charles 
H.  Marshall,  Omaha,  Neb.,  assignor  to  Mar 
shall  Mfg.  Co.,  same  place. 

1,391,065.  Food  products  made  from  corn 
and  method  of  manufacturing  the  same. 
Adolph  W,  H.  Lenders,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
assignor  to  Penick  A  Ford. 

1.391.160.  Food  product  and  process  for 
making  the  same.  Frederick  C.  Atkinson, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  assignor  to  American 
Hominy  Co.,  same  place. 

1.391.161.  Food  product  and  process  of 
preparing.  Frederick  C.  Atkinson,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  assignor  to  American  Hominy 
Co.,  same  place. 

1.391.561.  Food  product  obtained  from 
brewers’  yeast.  John  C.  Miller,  Covington, 
Ky.,  assignor  to  Evaporating  and  Drying 
Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1.391.562.  Food  product  of  yeast.  John 
C.  Miller,  Covington,  Ky.,  assignor  to  Evap¬ 
orating  and  Drying  Machinery  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

1,391,642.  Concentrated  buttermilk.  Ir 
ving  S.  Merrell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Merrell-Soule  Co.,  same  place. 

1,391,696.  Cereal  and  process  of  making 
the  same.  George  H.  Saunders,  Akron,  O. 

1,391,914.  Chocolate  and  like  coating  ma¬ 
chine.  Asbjorn  Sonsthagen,  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land. 

1,391,918.  Candy  and  method  of  produc¬ 
ing.  Livington  A.  Thompson,  Waukesha 
Wis. 

1,391,953.  Method  of  treating  canned 
foods.  Oswald  H.  Hansen,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wis. 

1,391,965.  Process  of  testing  milk  and 
milk  products.  Julius  J.  Mojonnier,  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Mojonnier  Bros.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1,392,253.  Prepared  fish  eggs.  Ray  Gam¬ 
ble  and  Egbert  J.  Sliter,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1,392,683.  Machine  for  wrapping  sweet¬ 
meats  and  the  like.  Henry  Hackett,  Ar¬ 
thur  Smith  and  Christopher  Southall,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  England. 

1,392,863.  Candy  pressing  machine 
Charles  Webke,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,393,045.  Process  for  producing  soluble 
concentrated  coffee.  John  W.  Scott,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Arbuckle  Bros.. 
New  York. 

1,393,144.  Machine  and  method  for  mak¬ 
ing  candy.  William  B.  Laskey,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. 

1,393,282.  Preservative  for  milk.  George 
Grindrod,  Kent,  Wash.,  assignor  to  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,393,287.  Apparatus  for  cap  stemming 
raisins.  Thomas  B.  Hunter,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

1,393,401.  (Candy)  coating  and  forming 
machine.  Ira  Shafer  and  Charles  A.  Small, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

1,393,422.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of 
grape  and  other  fruit  juices.  Russell  W. 
Berridge,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Western  Railroads  and  Steamships  Publish 

New  Freight  Tariffs 


The  freight  traffic  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  recently  made  pub¬ 
lic  the  list  containing  proposed  reductions 
in  rates  approved  by  the  Western  lines  for 
publication  in  the  ‘‘Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau  Tariffs.”  The  effective 
date  of  these  rates  cannot  be  given  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  stated.  The  underly¬ 
ing  idea  in  these  reductions,  several  or 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  food  trades, 
is  to  bring  back  to  the  transcontinental 
railroads  some  of  the  freight  traffic  which 
has  been  lost  through  competition  by 
steamers  plying  between  Pacific  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  tariffs  which  are  affected  by  the 
changes  recorded  helow  are  Import  Tariff 
30-H,  Export  Tariff  29-1,  Transcontinental 
Westbound  Tariff  1-T  and  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  Eastbound  Tariff  2-P.  In  the  quota¬ 
tions  all  rates  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
or  from  these  points,  include  New  York 
and  Chicago,  respectively.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  rates  also 
apply  to  other  groups,  but  these  have  not 
been  given,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Also, 
in  condensing  the  rates,  certain  quotations 
may  be  ambiguous.  The  rreight  traffic  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  an¬ 
nounced  its  willingness  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  by  interested  parties  from  full  data 
in  its  possession. 

The  proposed  changes  in  rates  have  al¬ 
ready  received  the  approval  of  the  railroads 
operating  in  the  Western  section  of  the 
country,  but  will  not  be  effective  until 
lawfully  published:  effective  date  cannot 
be  given  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  changes  affecting  the  food 
industries  follow: 

Westbound  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Points 
for  Export 

Gelatine,  C.  L.- — C.  L.  rate  of  $1.50  per 
100  pounds,  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  C. 
L.,  minimum  weight,  40,000  pounds. 

Westbound  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Points 

Sirups,  glucose,  glucose  products  and  mo- 

Rates  Proposed  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Victoria, 
Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause  Is  Granted 

Commodity — 

Canned  goods  . 

Baking  powder,  etc . 

Glass  and  glassware,  in  crates,  viz. : 

Glass,  rough  rolled,  etc . 

Window  glass  . 

Packing  house  products  . 

Starch  . 

Prune  Contracts  Valid,  Says 
U.  S.  Court 

In  a  decision  handed  down  recently. 
United  States  Judge  Julian  Mack,  sitting 
in  New  York,  has  dismissed  the  demurrer 
tiled  by  Glanzer  Bros,  in  the  suit  brought 
against  them  bv  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers.  Inc,,  for  collection  o  y 
prune  contracts  of  last  year,  which  were 
repudiated.  The  next  move,  unless  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  taken  by  the  defendants,  will  be 
the  trial  of  the  case. 

This  decision,  it  was  stated,  would  ar- 
fect  over  $750,000  prune  contracts  which 
were  repudiated  at  the  same  time  as  th*- 
defendants’  carloads. 

A  statement  issued  in  New  York  shortlv 
after  the  decision  by  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  through  ButK" 
k  Sergeant,  local  representatives,  says: 


lasses,  C.  L. — Rate  from  New  York,  $1.59. 
From  Chicago,  $1.30. 

Green  coffee,  C.  L. — New  York  to  Pacific 
Coast  terminals,  all  rail  routes,  80  cents 
per  100  pounds.,  C.  L.  minimum  weight, 
80,000  pounds. 

Eastbound  Rates  from  Pacific  Coast  Points 

Honeycomb  and  strained  honey,  C.  L. — 
To  New  York  and  Chicago,  $2.75  per  100 
pounds. 

Pickled  herring,  C.  L. — To  New  York,  95 
cents  per  100  pounds.  To  Group  “C”  points, 
minimum  C.  L.  weight,  60,000  pounds. 

Cofiee.  roasted  or  ground,  C.  L. — Tariff 
3-0,  rate  of  $1.88  per  100  pounds,  to  Group 
1  points. 

Walnuts  and  almonds,  C.  L.- — $1.75  per  100 
pounds,  minimum  C.  L.  weight,  30,000 
pounds.  Item  1040-C,  Tariff  3-0. 

Hops,  C.  L. — Rate  of  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Meats,  cured  and  frozen,  C.  L. — Rate  in 
Tariff  2-P  and  3-0  reduced  to  $2  pet  100 
pounds. 

For  Export 

Fruit  and  vegetable  waste,  C.  L. — New 
rate,  90  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Steamship  Reductions 

A  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on 
canned  and  dried  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  points  in  Europe  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  three  San  Francisco  steamship 
companies.  The  firms  concurring  in  the 
freight  slashes  were  the  Williams,  Dimond 
&  Company,  Holland-American  Line  and 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company.  The  » new 
tariff  on  fruit  shipments  becomes  effective 
at  once.  It  calls  for  a  rate  of  75  cer#s  a 
hundred  on  canned  goods,  formerly  quoted 
at  90  cents,  a  rate  of  $1  on  dried  fruif  In 
boxes  and  a  rate  of  70  cents  on  dried  fruit 
in  bags.  The  rates  on  the  last  two  named 
shipments  were  formerly  quoted  at  $1.15 
and  85  cents  a  hundred,  respectively.  The 
rate  on  fruit  kernels  was  cut  from  $1.15 
to  $1  a  hundred. 

Pedro  and  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore.; 

B.  C.,  when  Relief  from  Provisions  of 
by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Weight 

From  New 

York 

From  Chicago 

Pounds 

Present  Proposed 

Present  I 

Toposed 

60,000 

$1.8314 

$1.15 

$1.50 

$1.15 

40,000 

2.2514 

1.50 

1.92 

1.50 

2.66  J4 

1.50 

2.33)4 

1.50 

50,000 

2.08)4 

1.30 

1.75)4 

1.30 

2.66)4 

1.60 

2.33)4 

1.60 

40,000 

2.00 

1.66)4 

1.45 

“The  first  ruling  in  the  New  York  courts 
in  suits  against  buyers  who  attempted  to 
cancel  contracts  with  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  last  year  was 
handed  down  yesterday  by  United  States 
Judge  Julian  Mack,  The  judge,  ir  a  writ- 
ten  decision,  unqualifiedly  affirmed  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  association’s  opening  price  con¬ 
tracts  as  they  are  pleaded  in  the  complaints 
filed  against  these  buyers. 

Prune  Contracts  Complete  and  Binding 

“The  decision  was  rendered  on  demurrer 
filed  by  Glanzer  Bros,  of  this  city.  It  was 
argued  to  the  court  by  attorneys  for  the 
defendants  that  the  opening  price  contract 
was  uncertain  and  lacked  mutuality.  Judge 
Mack  stated  that  since  it  appeared  that, 
notice  of  the  opening  prices  were  given  to 
the  buyers  and  they  assented,  the  contract 
was  complete,  definite  and  binding. 
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This  Machine  Wraps  110  Packages  A  Minute 

It  was  built  especially  to  wrap  the  William  H.  Luden  cough  drops. 

The  sealing  is  done  by  heat.  You,  of  course,  realize  the  many  advantages  of  heat¬ 
sealing  packages  so  as  to  prevent  insects  and  dirt  from  getting  in  the  contents,  and  also 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  contents  either  free  from  moisture,  or  retaining  its 
original  moisture  ar  the  requirements  of  the  product  may  be. 

Some  Interesting  Facts 

Regarding  This  Wonderful 

Machine 


Y  HE  cartons  are  first  wrapped  in  wax  paper 

and  then  hermetically  sealed  by  pass¬ 
ing  under  a  hot  plate.  This  plate  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  in  the  middle  of 
three  plates  which  are  lifted  off  to  show 
the  operation  of  the  machine.  The  first 
plate  is  merely  a  tension  plate  which  holds 
the  paper  in  place  after  it  has  been  folded. 
The  second  plate,  which  in  the  cut  con¬ 
tains  a  package,  is  the  heater,  showing  how 
the  heat  is  applied  to  both  the  top  and  the 
ends.  The  third  plate  is  a  brush  which 
smooths  out  any  irregularities,,  insuring  a 
perfect  fold  and  seal. 

Y  OU  will  notice  that  the  machine  is  very 

accessible  and  that  these  top  plates  are 
very  easily  removed.  You  will  also  notice 
that  there  is  but  one  working  part  above 


the  table,  this  being  the  tucker,  which  is 
shown  just  in  the  act  of  descending  to  fold 
the  paper  around  the  carton  just  leaving  the 
roll. 

Y  OUR  packing  problem  may  require  a 
similar  machine.  Our  engineers  are  at 
your  disposal  to  help  you  in  solving  any 
wrapping  problem  that  may  confront  you. 
Stop  at  our  factory,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
machines  of  various  types  in  operation,  or 
mail  us  samples  of  the  packages  you  may  be 
interested  in  having  wrapped.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  your  samples,  wrapped  as  they  would 
be  when  delivered  by  our  machines,  and  will 
furnish  you  with  suggestions  and  estimates 
for  obtaining  maximum  results  in  wrapping 
your  product. 

ADDRESS: 


The  American  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp. 

265  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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The  Editor’s  Column 


LIVE  DISCUSSIONS 

Professor  Prescott’s  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  his  investigations  in  coffee -making 
(published  in  the  November  issue)  has  al¬ 
ready  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the 
coffee  and  dietetic  world.  The  letters  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  give  some  additional  views  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Before  closing  its  columns  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  however,  THE  AMERICAN 
POOD  JOURNAL  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  its  readers  to  express  further  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  matter. 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk’s  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  on  vitamines,  also  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  is  another  needed  contribution  to  an 
important  subject  that  should  stimulate 
professional  opinion  and  cause  further 
discussion. 

A  READER’S  PAPER 

All  of  which  is  a  rather  long  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL  is  primarily  a  reader’s  paper.  Wide¬ 
spread  popular  discussion  is  certain  oft- 
times  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  provide 
honorable  hearing  for  views  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  remained  “unhonored  and 
unsung” — and  sometimes  these  are  the 
most  significant  of  all! 

CONGRATULATORY 

No  month  would  be  complete  without  the 
usual  quota  of  letters  commending  the 
progress  of  THE  AMERICAN  POOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  The  following  two  are  plucked  at 
random  from  the  month's  mail: 

"I  like  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR- 
NAL  very  much  and  think  that  every  die¬ 
titian  should  have  it.” — Rose  Straka,  Chief 
Dietitian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

“We  find  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL  very  useful  in  our  work  and  its 
articles  very  Interesting  and  up-to-date.” 
— Professor  William  V.  Cruess,  Head  of 
Fruits  Products  Laboratory,  University  of 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Domino  Package  Sugars 
Are  Always  Clean 

All  Domino  Package  Sugars  are  highly  refined,  clean, 
cane  sugars  of  highest  quality.  They  are  not  touched  by 
human  hands  from  refiner  to  consumer.  The  stout  cartons 
and  sturdy  bags  protect  the  sugar  from  dirt,  dust  and  insects. 

Wherever  Domino  is  sold,  its  quality  is  always  the  same. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


Every  Kind  of 

WARD’S 

FAR  FAMED 

BREAD  AND  CAKES 

is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Chicago  Baltimor 
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An  Interview  With  Dr.  Casimir  Funk  on 

V  itamines 

Discoverer  of  These  Food  Factors  Comments  on  Present  Knowledge  of 
Subject  and  Its  Applicability  to  Dietetic  Problems 


Editor’s  Note. — The  contributions  of  Dr.  Funk,  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  vita- 
mines,  to  the  scientific  world  have  been  most  important.  Before  he  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  experimental  work  from  various  laboratories  in  Europe  was  well  known 
through  the  foreign  scientific  journals.  His  investigations  on  the  relation  of  polished 
rice  and  beri-beri  date  from  1910.  For  several  years  now,  Dr.  Funk  has  continued 
Ills  research  in  this  country  in  his  special  field  and  publishes  his  results  in  our  scien¬ 


tific  journals. 

By  PAUL 

SCIENTISTS,  pediatricians,  agricultural  and  biological 
chemists  and  home  economic  experts  of  national  repute 
were  gathered  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  November  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Supreme  Court  hearing  in  which  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  a  law  that  prohibits  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  skimmed  milk  compounds  in  Wisconsin  was  con¬ 
tested  by  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company  and  the 
Hebe  Company. 

Between  sessions  of  the  court,  the  hotel  was  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  discussions  among  these  men  and  women 
who  stand  among  the  foremost  in  the  study  of  food  prob¬ 
lems.  One  of  these  discussions  took  place  in  a  small  group 
which  included  Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  the  eminent  scientist, 
who,  ten  years  ago,  discovered  the  theory  of  vitamines  and 
who’  actually  gave  these  food  properties  the  name  “vita- 
mine.” 

Many  of  Dr.  Funk’s  comments  were  so  interesting  that 
the  writer  asked  his  permission  to  incorporate  them  in  an 
interview  to  be  published  by  The  American  Food  Journal. 
Forecasts  Detection  of  a  Fourth  Vitamine 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Funk  forecasted  the 
detection  of  a  fourth  vitamine.  Food  students  know  that 
there  are  three  vitamines  present  in  various  foods,  namely, 
A  B  and  C,  the  anti-neurotic,  the  fat-soluble  and  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  vitamines.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  proved 
'  so  far  impossible  to  isolate  a  vitamine  and  thereby  learn 
something  of  its  chemical  composition,  the  establishment 
of  the  presence  of  these  three  constituents  and  of  their 
functions  has  been  made  most  difficult  because  of  the  care¬ 
ful  methods  that  scientists  have  been  compelled  to  use  be¬ 
fore  sound  conclusions  could  be  reached  with  safety. 

Dr.  Funk  chose  not  to  reveal  anything  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  detection  of  the  fourth  vitamine  nor 
as  to  its  probable  significance.  *  Somebody  had  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  other  food  con¬ 
stituents  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  today  as  we  were  of 
the  presence  of  vitamines  before  Dr.  Funk’s  discovery. 

“There  are  very  persistent  rumors  that  the  existence  of 
a  fourth  vitamine  has  been  detected,”  he  stated.  “We  know 
of  the  existence  of  three.  The  list  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  as  yet.” 


F.  STACY 

Should  Not  Make  a  Fad  of  Vitamines 

Dr.  Funk  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  would  do  well  to  curb  its  tendency  towards  making  a 
fad  out  of  the  practical  application  of  vitamines  to  daily 
routine. 

“Science  is  very  much  in  the  dark  yet  as  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  functions  of  vitamines,”  he  said.  “The  combined 
research  that  has  taught  us  al  lthat  we  do  know  about  the 
subject  is  of  tremendous  importance.  But  it  is  not  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  valuable  place  that  vitamines  hold  in  the  list 
of  food  elements  to  say  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  a  little. 

“Reputable  scientists  do  not  countenance  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  deceive  the  public  into  believing  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  can  be  said  satisfactorily  that  such 
and  such  a  result  will  follow  the  practice  of  taking  ceitain 
proprietary  vitamine  preparations. 

“To  put  it  briefly,  the  people  who  are  promoting  sucn 
preparations  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
And  they  certainly  are  leading  the  public  into  deception. 
If  their  claims  for  these  products  could  be  substantiated, 
science  would  greet  them  with  open  arms.  There  are 
several  hundred  scientists  experimenting,  but,  as  yet,  vita¬ 
mines  have  not  been  isolated,  much  less  concentrated. 

“Besides,  vitamines  so  far  have  proved  of  value  only 
when  there  have  been  cases  of  a  very  distinct  vitamine 
deficiency.  When  the  diet  is  complete,  we  do  not  know 
yet  whether  an  additional  supply  of  vitamines  is  needed  or 
even  advisable.  No  one  has  established  the  quantity  of  vit¬ 
amines  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  average  healthy 
person. 

“If  there  is  any  message  from  scientific  laboratories  to 
the  American  public,  it  is  this:  Look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  day  when  science  shall  ferret  from  Nature  her 
valuable  secrets  as  to  vitamines.  Meanwhile,  do  not  be¬ 
come  over-excited  about  them  nor  enthusiastic  over  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  that  cannot  have  foundation  in  actual 
scientific  experience. 

Nothing  Mysterious  About  Vitamines 

“There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  vitamines.  They  are 
just  food  constituents  that  should  be  in  our  diet,  just  as 
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other  food  properties  should  be  found  there,  too.  Like 
art,  science  is  long  and  much  more  painstaking.  Time  is 
fleeting.  But  it  will  not  be  long,  as  time  goes,  before 
science  will  have  definitely  found  facts  about  vitamines 
that  now  are  unknown.” 

Dr.  Funk  was  asked  whether  the  day  would  ever  come 
when  science  would  have  so  controlled  basic  food  elements 
that  a  housewife  could  be  independent  of  grocer  and  mar¬ 
ket-man  through  her  ability  to  go  to  her  own  laboratory 
and,  by  mixing  the  contents  of  this  vial  with  two  or  three 
of  those  tablets  dissolved  in  such  and  such  a  solution,  pro. 
duce  a  lamb  chop  or  its  equivalent  in  food  value;  an  egg, 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  fish. 

Scientific  development  to  such  a  degree  cannot  be  said  to 
be  impossible  outright,  according  to  Dr.  Funk,  but  achieve¬ 
ment  of  so  radical  ideas  is  very  far  from  accomplished 
today. 

“I  do  not  know  what  use,  practically  or  otherwise,  will 
be  made  of  isolated  vitamines  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
separating  them,”  Dr.  Funk  said.  “I  would  not  even  want 
to  venture  a  guess.  No  one  can  know.  I  confidently  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  time  will  come  eventually  when  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  such  isolation.  But  no  one  has  succeeded  in  doing 
it  yet. 

“What  would  be  the  use  of  preparing  all  our  food  arti¬ 
ficially,”  he  asked,  “so  long  as  Nature  is  producing  her 
own  foods  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  our  increasing 
population?  It  would  be  folly  even  to  think  of  turning  our¬ 
selves  into  domestic  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  self- 
made  foods  so  long  as  Nature  gives  us  enough. 

Compounded  Foods  Have  a  Place  in  Diet 

“I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  not  today  pre¬ 
pared  or  compounded  foods  that  do  not  deserve  a  real 
place  in  our  diet.  They  earn  their  place,  first,  because  the 
supply  of  some  natural  foods  does  tend  to  shrink  and,  if 
there  is  to  be  enough  to  go  around  'within  the  purchase 
reach  of  the  general  public,  an  additional  source  of  food, 
in  these  instances,  must  be  found.  Second,  such  foods  have 
a  right  to  existence  because  products  which  previously  were 
wasted  extravagantly  are  now  being  utilized  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  Of  course,  the  public  should  be  educated 
as  to  the  actual  food  value  of  such  products  in  relation  to 
natural  foods.  If  the  time  ever  came  when  our  daily  diet 
consisted  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  such  compounded 
foods,  there  would  be  danger.  Nobody  contends  that  there 
are  not  deficiencies  in  such  foods,  not  even  the  manufactur. 
ers.  There  are  deficiencies  in  natural  foods,  too,  for  that  mat. 
ter.  There  is  no  one  perfect  food,  embracing  all  the 
necessary  nutritive  elements.  But  the  deficiencies  in  pre^- 
pared  foods  is  naturally  greater.  And  if  we  ever  eat  too 
large  a  proportion  of  such  foods,  the  aggregate  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  all  the  foods  will  constitute  a  real  danger.  But 
that,  too,  is  a  remote  possibility.” 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  milk,  and  the 
discussion  brought  decided  views  from  Dr.  Funk  as  to  the 
agitation  that  has  been  made  over  the  desirability  of  whole 
milk  as  infant  food,  the  presence  in  milk  of  the  fat-soluble 
A  vitamine  and  the  claims  that  have  been  made  for  this 
vitamine  as  a  specific  growth-producing  element. 

Vitamines  in  Milk  Exaggerated 

‘The  content  of  vitamines  in  milk  has  been  very  greatly 
exaggerated,”  he  said.  “There  are  other  foods  that  are 
far  richer  in  vitamine  content  than  is  milk.  We  are  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  milk  alone  for  our  supply  of  vita¬ 
mines. 

“It  is  incorrect,  in  fact,  a  very  great  misrepresentation 
to  the  public  to  call  the  fat-soluble  A  vitamine  the  ‘growth’ 
vitamine.  Vitamine  A  is  not  the  gross  element  needed  for 
growth.  The  absence  of  an  amino  acid  would  retard  growth, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  call  amino  acids 
‘growth’  elements  as  it  is  to  credit  vitamine  A  with  this 
function.  Vitamine  A  must  be  supplemented  with  all  the 
recognized  food  constituents.” 

Dr.  Funk  broke  away  from  the  subject  of  milk  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  some  detail  his  firm  belief  that  vitamine  B  is  of 


far  more  universal  significance  than  vitamine  A, .  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said: 

“It  is  our  experience  that  an  eye  disease  has  followed  a 
deficiency  in  vitamine  A  content.  But  a  pathological  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  has  not  given  any 
clue  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  vitamine  deficiency  to 
the  symptoms  observed.” 

Cow’s  Milk  Not  a  Perfect  Food 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  milk,  he  continued: 

“Cow’s  whole  milk,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  not 
the  ideal  or  perfect  food  for  infants.  It  is  too  rich.  It  must 
be  modified  before  the  sensitive  organs  of  the  child  can 
assimilate  it.  There  is  only  one  perfect  food  for  infants 
and  that  is  mother’s  milk.  It  differs  very  much  from  cow’s 
milk.  Science  must  make  cow’s  milk  approximate  mother’s 
milk  before  it  is  proper  for  the  cow  product  to  be  given 
children  in  certain  conditions. 

“The  vitamine  content  in  both  mother’s  and  cow’s  milk  is 
essential  for  infants.  But  vitamines  are  not  any  magical 
possession  of  either  milk.  They  exist  only  because  the 
mother  or  the  cow  has  assimilated  them  from  the  food 
they  have  eaten  prior  to  production  of  the  milk.” 

Dr.  Funk  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff  milk 
companies  in  the  Wisconsin  case.  His  testimony  included 
a  statement  as  to  the  fact  that  the  fat  soluble  A  content 
in  whole  milk  is  too  small  in  itself  to  protect  against 
rickets  and  stated  that  cases  are  known  where  rickets  have 
developed  when  the  subject  was  being  given  whole  milk. 
He  also  testified  that  efforts  to  cure  rickets  with  butter 
fat  alone  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

His  opinion  of  skimmed  milk  compounds  was  that  they 
are  wholesome,  nutritious  food  products,  just  as  apples, 
white  bread  or  meat  are  when  they  are  not  made  an  ex¬ 
clusive  diet.  Such  compounds  do  not  contain  elements  dele¬ 
terious  to  health,  he  testified,  so  long  as  the  public  knows 
their  nutritive  value  and  how  to  supplement  them. 


Government  Inspections  of  Peanuts  in  Eight  Cities 

Government  inspections  of  shelled  Spanish  peanuts  may 
now  be  ordered  at  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis,  where 
preparations  have  been  made  for  giving  the  service  through 
the  Food  Products  Inspection  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Upon  request  from  any  inter¬ 
ested  party,  including  the  shipper,  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  or  the  receiver,  a  trained  Government  inspector  will 
inspect  the  shipment  before  it  is  unloaded  from  the  car. 

A  number  of  samples  are  taken  from  different  bags  to 
enable  the  inspector  to  get  a  representative  assortment  of 
all  the  peanuts  in  the  car.  This  composite  sample  is  then 
screened  with  hand  screens  in  the  inspector’s  office  and  a 
certificate  prepared  stating  in  detail  the  percentages  of  split, 
damaged,  moldy,  and  other  off-grade  peanuts,  and  whether 
the  lot  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  tentative  United 
States  grade  specifications.  The  results  will  be  reported  by 
wire  if  requested,  otherwise  by  mail.  These  certificates  are 
accepted  in  United  States  courts  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  inspection. 


Pennsylvania  Pure  Food  Bureau  Busy  During 

November 

The  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  kept  unusually  busy  during  November,  124  prose¬ 
cutions  for  violations  of  th*  pure  food  and  non-alcoholic  drink 
laws  of  the  state  having  been  ordered  during  that  period. 

Thirty-five  arrests  were  ordered  during  the  month  for  the 
sale  of  stale  eggs  masquerading  as  fresh,  while  twenty-eight 
prosecutions  were  ordered  for  violations  of  the  butter  and 
cream  act. 

The  other  prosecutions  brought  covered  a  large  range  of 
offenses,  food  adulteration  comprising  the  greatest  number. 


What  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  Doing  For 

Food  Manufacturers 

Scientific  Research  Brings  Many  New  Products  Into  Utilization — En¬ 
forcement  of  Food  Laws  Establishes  Consumers’  Confidence 


By  W.  G.  CAMPBELL* 

Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depariment  of  Agriculture 


IT  is  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  harmony  with  the  general  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Administration,  to  make  every  dollar  count 
to  the  utmost.  Our  concern  is  to  see  that  for  every  dollar 
expended,  whether  for  salaries  or  for  operating  expenses, 
we  give  to  the  country  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  that  kind  of  service  which  brings  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  to  the  people  who  pay  the  cost.  Anticipating  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  in  that  respect,  we  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  budget  system  for  a  period  of  approximately 
five  years. 

While  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  generally  known,  some 
of  the  other  phases  of  our  work,  based  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science  of  chemistry  to  the  utilization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  to  the  development  of  new  industries 
. — that  is,  our  revenue  producing  work — is  worthy  of  special 
note. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  agriculture  is  to  find  an  outlet 

•From  address  delivered  before  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  November  17. 


for  cull  and  surplus  crops,  especially  perishable  crops.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  new  processes  for  the  utilization  of.  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  work  which  the  Bureau  is  doing  on 
cull  oranges  and  lemons  grown  in  California  and  Florida 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  obtained. 
Fruit  which  is  too  small  or  too  large,  unsightly  or  mis¬ 
shapen,  cannot  be  sold  profitably  for  food.  Some  fruit  is 
not  fit  for  shipment  because  of  minor  defects  such  as  small 
bruises  or  punctures  from  thorns  or  gravel  or  rough  boxes 
since  such  defects  become  points  of  infection  for  bacterial 
and  fungus  growths  which  cause  decay.  The  amount  of 
waste  fruit  averages  from  year  to  year  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  organized  a 
laboratory  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1914,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  of  adapting  and  of  improving  existing 
methods  for  the  utilization  of  waste  lemons,  to  develop 
new  methods  and  to  make,  if  possible,  new  products  from 
the  waste  lemons,  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

There  were  one  or  two  small  and  struggling  by-product 
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companies  in  California  when  these  investigations  were  be¬ 
gun.  These  concerns  were  making  no  appreciable  inroad 
into  the  enormous  supply  of  cull  fruit  available.  Since  the 
establishment  of  our  experimental  laboratory  in  Los  An- 
geles,  the  by-products  industry  has  developed  rapidly.  Now 
there  are  four  staple  concerns  manufacturing  lemon  by¬ 
products.  The  plants  of  these  concerns  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  pounds  of  lemon  oil,  500,000  pounds  of  citrate  of 
lime  and  over  1,500,000  pounds  of  citric  acid.  Twenty 
concerns  are  producing  orange  by-products  to  the  extent  of 
6,000,000  pounds  each  year.  These  orange  by-products  in¬ 
clude  marmalade,  marmalade  stock,  jellies,  orange  juice 
and  candied  peel.  Improved  methods  for  the  manufacture 
of  orange  vinegar  have  been  developed  by  the  experimental 
work.  Methods  for  the  production  from  cull  grapefruit  of 
candied  peel  and  juices  of  excellent  quality  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  The  existing  methods  for  the  manufacturer  of  citrate 
of  lime  and  of  citric  acid  have  been  improved  and  adapted 
to  California  conditions.  This  work  has  created  an  outlet 
for  practically  all  of  the  cull  and  surplus  oranges  and 
lemons,  making  it  possible  for  the  growers  to  dispose  of 
them  at  a  good  price  and  has  developed  a  new  American 
industry. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  bureau’s  util¬ 
ization  program,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  drying,  in  the  belief  that 
this  method  is  destined  some  day  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  country’s  food  preserving  industry.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  processes  of  dehydration,  with  the 
result  that  the  product  more  nearly  resembles  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables  than  is  the  case  when  the  old-fashioned  dry¬ 
ing  process  is  used. 

Room  for  Further  Research  in  Dehydration 
The  dehydration  industry  requires  much  research  work 
before  uniformly  good  products  will  be  found  universally 
on  the  market.  Each  fruit  and  vegetable  presents  specific 
problems  which  must  be  studied  to  find  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  Which  is  the  best  variety  for  dehydra¬ 
tion  purposes?  At  what  temperature  and  with  air  of  what 
humidity  should  it  be  dried?  What  preparatory  treatment, 
such  as  blanching,  should  it  be  given?  To  what  degree 
should  its  moisture  content  be  reduced,  and  how  should 
it  be  packed,  handled  and  stored?  Studies  on  the  best 
designs  of  plants  and  on  the  - costs  of  operation  are  also 
being  conducted.  Studies  of  the  various  dryers  being  used 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determining  which  is  the 
most  efficient  for  each  crop.  The  majority  of  the  drying 
plants  are  of  small  capacity,  and  the  owners  or  managers 
are  not  always  adept  in  their  operation,  nor  can  they  af¬ 
ford  to  employ  expert  help.  The  bureau  representatives 
have  been  able  to  assist  them  in  many  ways.  As  a  result  of 
specific,  although  rather  unusual,  authority  conferred  upon 
the  bureau  in  the  appropriation  item,  we  are  endeavoring 
with  the  industry  to  create  a  market — a  thing  that  is 
recognized  as  of  paramount  importance  to  the  success  of 
this  industry. 

An  important  new  industry  for  the  South  and  a  market 
for  the  waste  of  one  of  its  most  important  farm  products 
is  being  developed  in  an  experimental  plant  at  Fitzgerald, 
Georgia,  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  potato  sirup.  The 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  sirup  from  sweet  potatoes 
has  already  been  worked  out  on  a  laboratory  scale.  The 
sirup  is  rich  in  sugar,  of  a  fine  brown  color  and  of  excellent 
palatability.  It  has  been  found  valuable  for  baking,  candy 
making  and  table  purposes.  While  the  process  is  a  success 
from  a  laboratory  standpoint,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is 
not  in  a  position  to  recommend  it  to  manufacturers  until 
questions  of  cost  of  commercial  production  and  the  market 
value  of  the  product  compared  with  cane,  corn  and  other 
sirups  are  determined.  The  possibilities  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  sirup  industry  lie  largely  in  the  utilization  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  a  part  of  the  crop  which  heretofore  has  not  been 
practicable,  either  for  storage  or  shipment  to  northern  mar¬ 
kets.  A  large  percentage  of  the  crop  is  lost  annually. 
Potatoes  that  are  too  large  or  too  small  for  table  use  or 


for  commercial  canning  are  as  useful  for  sirup  making  as 
perfect  ones. 

Utilization  of  Corn  Cobs 

As  an  illustration  of  other  work  the  bureau  is  doing  for 
the  utilization  of  waste  agricultural  products  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  development  of  the  process  for  the  utilization 
of  corn  cobs,  which  have  heretofore  been  practically  a 
waste  product.  About  20,000,000  tons  of  corn  cobs  are 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States.  At  present,  some 
cobs  are  used  for  industrial  and  household  fuel,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  about  one-third  the  value  of  coal.  More 
often  they  are  burned  to  get  rid  of  them  or  they  are  dumped 
into  rivers  or  swamps. 

The  chemists  of  the  bureau  have  now  worked  out  proc¬ 
esses  for  utilizing  corn  cobs  and  obtaining  from  them 
many  valuable  substances.  It  is  estimated  that  there  can 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  100  tons  of  corn  cobs  as  a 
base  45  tons  of  a  first-class  adhesive,  30  tons  of  a  second- 
class  adhesive,  both  of  which  can  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  boxes  and  the  like,  3  6  tons  of  cellulose  which 
can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  many  other 
products,  3  tons  of  acetate  of  lime  and  1 V2  tons  of  fur¬ 
fural.  All  of  these  products  are  used  in  the  various  tech¬ 
nical  arts  and  can  be  marketed  at  profitable  prices.  Larger 
quantities  of  furfural  can  be  obtained  by  converting  part 
of  the  adhesive  into  this  product.  The  45  tons  of  the 
first-class  adhesive  will  make  approximately  8  tons  of 
furfural.  One  commercial  concern  is  now  preparing  to 
erect  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  producing  furfural  from 
corn  cobs. 

Technological  Work  Aids  Industrial  Development 
In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  utilization  of  agricultural 
products,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  under  way  many 
technological  projects  which  are  aimed  to  aid  various  in¬ 
dustries.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficial  ef¬ 
forts  which  the  bureau  has  made  in  this  direction  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  method  for  the  manufacture  of  cane 
sirup  by  which  the  serious  commercial  difficulties  due  to  fer¬ 
mentation  and  crystallization  were  obviated.  This  work  is 
now  passing  from  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  method  was  employed  successfully  by  sirup 
manufacturers  in  the  South  last  year.  The  force  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  particular  development  is  now  concentrating 
its  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  solve  those  technological  diffi¬ 
culties  which  now  prevent  the  most  satisfactory  yield  of 
sugar  from  the  cane  and  from  the  beet.  While  the  bureau 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  public  the  results  of  this 
work,  I  may  say  that  very  satisfactory  developments  are 
attending  the  efforts  of  our  chemists. 

During  the  war,  Congress  made  a  small  appropriation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  investigations  looking  to 
the  development  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes 
which  at  that  time  could  not  be  obtained  from  Germany. 
A  staff  of  specialists  was  employed  and  numerous  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  intermediates  have  been 
worked  out.  Some  16  patents  have  been  obtained  as  w. 
result  of  this  work.  These  patents  were  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  the  department  and  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally.  One  of  these  16  processes  alone  has  paid 
for  the  total  cost  of  the  investigations  many  times  over. 
Phthalic  anhydrid  is  one  of  the  intermediates  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  several  different  dyes.  From  it,  as 
many  as  300  different  substances  are  made,  including  dyes, 
chemicals  and  drugs.  Before  the  war,  phthalic  anhydrid 
could  be  obtained  only  from  Germany.  During  the  war  it 
sold  as  high  as  $7.50  a  pound  and  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  use  of  American  manufacturers  could  not  be  obtained 
at  any  price.  The  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
worked  out  an  improved  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
phthalic  anhydrid  which  is  believed  to  be  a  better  and 
cheaper  process  than  any  so  far  developed  in  Germany. 
Large  quantities  of  phthalic  anhydrid  are  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  commercially  in  the  United  States  for  sale  at  as  low 
as  45  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  believed  that  eventually 
the  price  will  be  even  lower.  One  American  manufacturer. 
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since  the  war,  has  been  selling  phthalic  anhydrid  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  direct  competition  with  German  manufacturers. 

Only  Fundamental  Problems  Considered 

At  this  juncture  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  as  a  Government  agency  conceives  that  its  technolog¬ 
ical  undertakings  should  be  circumscribed  by  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  problems  only  which  are  fundamental  in 
their  character.  Its  service  can  be  directed  more  properly 
to  the  solution  of  questions  which  are  of  basic  importance 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  which,  because  of  their 
character,  cannot  or  may  not  be  handled  satisfactorily  by 
individual  concerns.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  our  func¬ 
tion  to  consider  matters  which  are  incidental  or  individual 
in  their  kind. 

The  prevention  of  dust  explosions  is  another  line  of 
work  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  rendered  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  the  industries  of  this  country.  Plant  dusts  are 
highly  explosive.  When  such  dusts  become  mixed  with  air 
in  certain  definite  proportions,  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  violent  explosion  is  for  the  dust  to  become  ignited  by 
contact  with  spark  or  flame.  Violent  and  disastrous  ex¬ 
plosions  have  occurred  in  threshers,  grain  mills,  elevators, 
starch  factories  and  the  like,  resulting  not  only  in  great 
loss  of  property,  but  also  in  the  extensive  loss  of  life.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  looking 
towards  the  prevention  of  explosions  in  threshers,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  explosions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
reduced  from  more  than  300,  with  a  property  loss  of  $1,- 
000,000,  in  1914,  to  less  than  60  with  a  property  loss  of 
about  $15,000,  in  1920.  Practically  no  explosions  have 
occurred  in  threshers  equipped  with  the  safety  devices 
worked  out  and  recommended  by  the  department. 

The  work  on  the  prevention  of  explosions  in  flour  mills 
and  grain  elevators  has  been  equally  successful.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  20  months,  from  October,  19'17,  to  May, 
1919,  when  the  prevention  campaign  in  regard  to  dust 
explosions  was  active,  no  explosions  occurred  in  plants 
where  the  precautionary  methods  recommended  by  the  de¬ 
partment  had  been  adopted,  while  in  20  months  previous, 
at  least  four  disastrous  explosions  occurred,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  24  lives,  injuries  to  36  others  and  property  loss 
in  excess  of  $6,000,000.  The  specialists  of  the  bureau  aiso 
took  charge  of  the  dust  explosion  prevention  work  for  tne 
United  States  Grain  Corporation.  That  corporation  car¬ 
ried  grain  stocks  averaging  at  all  times  $100,000,000  in 
value,  and  at  times  as  much  as  $500,000,000  worth  of 
stocks  were  carried.  The  insurance  on  this  stock  would 
have  cost  $3,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the  protective  work, 
the  Grain  Corporation  lost  during  the  year  but  $25,000 
from  fire  and  explosions. 

Rosin  and  Turpentine  Research 

Another  line  of  work  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Cnemistry 
is  interested  is  that  pertaining  to  the  production  and  uses 
of  rosin  and  turpentine.  Improved  methods  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  of  these  necessary  materials  have  been 
worked  out.  Turpentine  is  produced  in  a  large  number  of 
small  stills  scattered  throughout  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States.  Until  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  the  industry  was  carried  on  largely  by  rule- 
of-thumb  methods.  No  scientific  investigations  had  been 
made  to  determine  what  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
methods  for  producing  turpentine  and  rosin  were.  Methods 
have  been  devised  on  a  laboratory  scale  which  have  since 
been  applied  rather  generally  throughout  the  industry,  with 
the  result  that  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
production  of  high  grade  and  more  uniform  turpentine  and 
rosin,  as  well  as  of  rosin  suitable  for  specific  uses.  Our 
men  go  out  to  the  stills  and  personally  instruct  the  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  also  conducting  on  a  small 
scale  investigations  for  the  improvement  of  methods  for 
tanning  leather.  Tests  have  been  devised  for  determining 
the  relative  wearing  qualities  of  different  leathers.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  leathers  better  suited  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  harness  making,  soles  for  shoes,  bookbinding  and 
the  like  can  be  made  through  improved  tanning  methods. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  make  a  complete  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  tanning  processes  and  tanning  materials.  It 
is  believed  that  as  a  result  of  this  work  longer  lasting 
leathers  can  be  produced  more  efficiently  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Relation  t  f  Laboratory  to  Industry 
It  is  important,  however,  not  only  to  work  out  techno¬ 
logical  processes  in  the  laboratory,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
those  processes  be  transferred  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
industry.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  make  a  process 
successful  in  the  laboratory  and  to  make  it  successful  in 
the  factory.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  expert 
chemist,  the  most  efficient  laboratory  man,  has  neither  the 
time,  inclination  nor  special  qualifications  to  transplant  his 
laboratory  process  to  the  factory.  In  order  to  bridge  over 
this  gap,  the  Bureau  of  Chemisti-y  has  established  an  Of¬ 
fice  of  Development  manned  by  industrial  engiheers,  whose 
function  it  is  to  take  the  processes  worked  out  in  the  labor¬ 
atory,  adapt  them  to  commercial  conditions  and  assist  in 
their  utilization  in  industry. 

Fundamental  Food  Research 
As  might  be  expected,  an  organization  that  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  food  industry  as  is  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  must  necessarily  carry  on  much  research 
work  relating  to  foods.  One  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
searches  of  this  character  has  been  conducted  in  our  pro¬ 
tein  laboratory  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  in  various  food  products  and  in  waste  agricultural 
products  that  might  be  used  for  food.  The  studies  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  proteins  of  various  substances 
have  yielded  most  interesting  results  that  are  of  value  in 
determining  a  better  ration  for  stock  and  a  more  balanced 
diet  for  man  and  will  probably  lead  to  more  extended  util¬ 
ization  for  feeding  purposes  of  by-products  or  of  articles 
not  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  loaf  made  from  wheat  flour  with  a  small  admixture 
of  peanut  flour  and  salt  forms  a  diet  that  is  biologically 
complete,  is  properly  utilized  by  animals  and  maintains 
a  normal  growth.  Even  small  amounts  of  soy  bean  meal 

will  give  similar  results.  The  proteins  of  various  grains 

and  other  substances  are  being  studied.  Copra  press  cake 

has  been  shown  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  corn 

feed.  Corn  lacks  certain  essential  elements,  and  when 
supplemented  with  the  substances  containing  them,  its  nu¬ 
tritive  value  is  greatly  increased. 

The  foregoing  have  been  cited  as  illustrations  of  the 
activities  of  the  bureau  in  a  determination  of  the  most 
economic  utilization  of  agricultural  materials  or  the  inde¬ 
pendent  investigational  operations  of  the  bureau  supported 
either  by  the  general  agricultural  investigational  funds  or 
by  specific  appropriation.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  outstanding  single  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  that  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  This  work  is  designated  as  regulatory,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  operations  which  are  exclusively  scien¬ 
tific  and  investigational.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  cleavage  of  a  clean-cut  kind  can  be  drawn  between  the 
research  and  the  regulatory  work. 

How  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  Enforced 
The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  a 
movement  of  a  decidedly  progressive  type.  Both  by  its 
guaranties  to  the  public  and  its  effect  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  was  constructive.  The  necessary  modification  in 
manufacturing  practices  which  it  required,  offered  alike  to 
the  Government  and  •  to  the  industry  a  field  for  research 
which  had  not  theretofore  been  considered  seriously.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  law  must  of  necessity  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  research  activities  of  the  bureau  designed 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  supplying  to  the  administrative 
officials  the  information  required  to  enforce  the  law  effec¬ 
tively  and  fairly,  and  to  assist  manufacturers  of  food  and 
drug  products  in  making  those  changes  in  their  practices 
which  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  require. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  decide  the 
numerous  questions  which  arise  concerning  the  proper 
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marking  of  the  contents  of  food  in  package  form  and 
especially  to  determine  what  tolerances  and  allowances 
should  bo  permitted.  As  you  know,  the  weight  of  some 
foods,  because  of  their  moisture  content,  varies  consider¬ 
ably  from  time  to  time.  To  determine  what  is  the  average 
shrinkage  of  various  food  products  as  they  progress  thiough 
the  channels  of  commerce  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer 
is  a  work  that  requires  time  and  patience.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  been  investigating  the  shrinkage  that  takes  place 
in  cheese.  Extensive  experiments  were  made  under  actual 
commercial  conditions.  Cheese  were  weighed  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  just  after  being  manufactured  and  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  during  storage.  They  were  weighed  just  be¬ 
fore  being  shipped  and  on  arrival  at  their  destinations 
varying  in  distance  from  50  to  1,000  miles;  again  after  they 
were  placed  in  storage  at  the  point  of  consumption,  and  at 
the  time  finally  delivered  to  the  retail  store  for  sale  to 
the  consumer.  As  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  collection  of  numerous  data,  it  is  possible 
for  the  bureau  to  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
what  will  be  the  average  shrinkage  in  the  shipment  of 
cheese  for  definite  distances  under  ordinary  commercial 
conditions. 

Proper  Fill  of  Containers 

Another  investigation  analogous  to  the  net  weight  in¬ 
vestigation  is  that  to  determine  what  is  the  piopei  fill  of 
cans,  that  is,  how  much  actual  solid  food  material  and  how 
much  brine  or  sirup  should  be  in  the  various  cans  for  the 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  put  up  in 
that  form.  The  bureau  has  conducted  extensive  investi¬ 
gations  to  determine,  for  instance,  exactly  what  the  weight 
of  solid  peas  should  be  in  the  different  sized  cans  which 
are  used  in  the  canning  of  this  vegetable.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  it  is  possible  for  the  bureau  to  advise  a  canner 
exactly  how  much  the  drained  weight  of  the  peas  in  the 
cans  should  be. 

I  merely  mention  these  as  a  few  of  the  many  investiga¬ 
tions  that  are  being  conducted  by  the  bureau  in  order  to 
furnish  us  with  the  fundamental  information  which  en¬ 
able's  us  equitably  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  Still  more  extensive  investigations  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  furnish  data  for  the  establishment  of 
definitions  and  standards  for  the  great  variety  of  foods 
that  are  put  upon  the  market. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  While  keeping  this  in  mind  as  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law,  we  also  fully  realize  that  it  can  be  made 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  food  industry  itself.  This  benefit 
to  the  industry  is  manifested  in  two  ways,  first  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  wholesomeness  and 
purity  of  the  foods  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  thus  aiding  in  the  sale  of  such  foods,  and 
second,  by  preventing  unfair  competition  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  checking  misbranding  and  adulteration. 

Enlightened  Interpretation  of  Foods  and  Drugs  Act 

Changing  conditions  require  different  methods  to  carry 
out  fundamental  policies.  The  task  of  enforcing  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  immediately  after  its  enactment  was  of  a 
kind  quite  different  from  that  involved  in  its  enforcement 
today.  An  innovation  such  as  the  passage  of  a  law  to  con. 
trol  commercial  practices  is  followed  by  a  period  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Through  the  period  of  this  transitional  stage  in¬ 
fractions  were  frequent.  Since  the  Act,  though  criminal 
in  caste,  is  corrective  rather  than  penal,  there  was  re¬ 
quired  of  the  bureau  in  the  beginning  an  effort  to  make 
the  nature  of  its  exactions  known.  Normal  developments 
gradually  reduced  the  scope  of  violations  until  eventually 
the  ordinary  case  was  one  which  came  within  a  debatable 
zone. 

This  necessitated  a  new  consideration  based  upon  more 
extensive  information  concerning  manufacturing  practices 
and  greater  knowledge  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  ap¬ 
pellate  courts.  This  change  in  condition  required  a  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  organization,  the  outstanding  modi¬ 
fication  being  a  plan  of  decentralization,  which  created 


three  inspection  districts  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Effective  administration  of 
an  organization  in  which  authority  has  been  delegated  is 
practicable  only  when  there  exists  some  plan  by  w’hich  unity 
in  viewpoint  is  established  and  co-ordination  in  all  phases 
of  work  in  all  branches  guaranteed.  Otherwise  action  will 
be  dictated  by  opportunism  with  different  subdivisions  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  varying  subjects  in  individual  and  varying  ways 
to  conclusions  inevitably  unsatisfactory  and  perhaps  con¬ 
tradictory. 

Yearly  Work  Planned  in  Advance 

To  provide  for  systematic  investigations,  uniform  pro¬ 
cedure  and  sympathetic  administration  in  every  branch,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  adopted  a  project  plan  of  wrork. 
This  simply  means  that  there  has  been  determined  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  an  outline  of  regulatory 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  every  unit  of  the  field  force  and 
contemplates  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  individual 
topics  of  this  project  or  schedule  of  work  in  every  section 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time. 

The  success  of  this  plan  of  control  involves  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  administrative  officers  of  the  field 
and  those  in  Washington.  This  is  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  special  or  staff  laboratories  and  offices  of  the  bureau 
whose  services  are  of  a  liason  character.  The  plan  is  thor. 
oughly  co-operative  and  contemplates  a  proper  articula¬ 
tion  of  every  agency  whose  work  has  any  bearing  on  any 
one  of  the  schedules.  This  makes  possible  an  accurate  in¬ 
ventory  of  existing  conditions,  commercial  practices,  and 
the  need  for  correction  either  by  announcement  or  by 
prosecution,  all  of  which  should  be  known  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  an  administrative  policy. 

Co-operation  With  State  and  Municipal  Officials 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  co-ordinate  the  work  not 
only  of  the  various  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  but 
also  that  of  the  State  and  municipal  officials  in  so  far  as 
co-ordination  can  be  brought  about  through  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  the  officials  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  food  laws,  whether  Federal,  state  or  municipal.  I  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  at  Miami,  Fla., 
where  we  discussed  this  plan  of  co-operation,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  uni¬ 
formity  in  administrative  action,  in  so  far  as  the  varying 
laws  of  the  states  will  permit.  Manufacturers  of  food  spe¬ 
cialties  know  the  great  expense  and  trouble  which  is  some-' 
times  caused  by  variations  in  state  laws  and  by  diversities 
in  administrative  action.  With  the  question  of  securing 
more  uniform  laws  we  are  not  now  directly  concerned, 
but  I  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  securing  uniformity  of  interpretation  and  administration 
of  food  laws  through  more  extensive  co-operation,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  greater  harmony  in  administrative 
action  may  eventually  result  in  a  greater  degree  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  Federal  and  state  legislation  regulating  commerce 
in  foods. 


Foods  to  Use  When  Condition  is  Anemic 

When  the  human  system  needs  a  tonic,  in  other  words, 
a  diet  high  in  iron,  to  meet  anemic  conditions,  the  use 
of  some  of  the  following  items  of  food  is  recommended  by 
health  and  nutrition  specialists  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Breads:  Boston  brown,  entire  wheat,  graham. 

Cereals:  Rolled  oats,  rolled  wheat,  cracked  wheat, 

shredded  wheat. 

Vegetables:  Spinach,  lettuce,  swiss  chard,  asparagus, 

dandelion,  rhubarb,  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  string  beans, 
celery  radishes,  cauliflower,  dried  beans,  kohlrabi,  eggplant, 
tomatoes,  peas,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  squash,  turnips, 
onions,  pumpkins. 

Fruits.  Strawberries,  raisins,  cranberries,  pineapples, 
blueberries,  blackberries,  prunes,  figs,  watermelon,  dates. 

Protein  rich:  Eggs,  lean  beef,  fowl,  fish,  lamb,  milk,  but¬ 
termilk  foods,  almonds,  hazelnuts. 

Sugars:  Molasses,  maple  syrup. 


More  Varied  Diet  Needed  for  Rural  Homes 


Food  Control  Officials’  Task  to  Co-operate  With  Home  Economics 
Demonstrators  in  Preventing  Malnutrition  in  Country  Districts 


Editor's  Note — Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson  received  her  professional  educa¬ 
tion  at  Wells  College  and  Mrs.  Rorers’  Cooking  School  in  Philadelphia*  when 
cooking  schools  and  the  education  they  provided  were  the  best  in  what  was  called 
domestic  science.  In  .1904,  she  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  ifbe 
practical  arts  department  of  Teachers’  College  and  became  in  that  year  a  member 
of  the  household  science  teaching  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Later,  Miss 
Johnson  went  to  Millikin  University  at  Decatur  as  professor  of  home  economics 
•  shortly  afterwards  returning  East  to  assume  head  professorship  of  the  department 
of  home  economics  at  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  College.  Her  editorial  work 
has  included  associate  editorship  of  “Good  Housekeeping”  and  directorship  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Distitute;  editor  of  the  “General  Federation  Magazine”  and  much  free 
lance  activity.  At  present  Miss  Johnson  is  writing,  lecturing  and  doing  special 
home  economics  work.  &  1 


DURING  the  twenty-five  years  I 
have  been  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  home  economics  I  have  seen 
the  theories  of  diet  radically  change  at 
least  three  times.  That  is  partly  be- 
■  cause  until  within  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years  we  have  had  to  approach  the 
subject  of  dietetics  much  as  we  do 
.  astronomy.  It  was  Mark  Twain  who 
said  that  the  thing  most  puzzling  to 
him  was  how  the  astronomers  found 
out  the  names  of  the  stars  with  their 
telescopes. 

Scientists  have  been  prone  to  regard 
investigations  that  found  out  the  names 
of  such  formulas  as  H20  as  pure 
science,  while  that  which  enables  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  solvent  prop¬ 
erty  of  water  in  making  so  practical 
a  combination  as  soup,  is  designated 
as  applied.  If  one  is  a  so-called 
scientist  he  sits  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty;  if  he  uses  his  knowledge  in 
practical  ways  he  has  been — not  is— 
regarded  as  lower  in  the  scale  of  pro. 
fessional  work.  Of  late  we  are  openly 
recognizing  that  to  be  of  any  value 
theories  must  prove  themselves  of 
practical  worth. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  class 
called  Oldsters,  as  compared  to  the  group  known  as 
Youngsters,  than  the  progress  of  a  movement  or  gradual 
change  in  theory  and  practice  as  our  knowledge  becomes 
more  extended,  deeper  and  fully  verified. 

Where  once  we  had  changing  beliefs  and  ideas,  we  have 
now  known  or  established  data. 

Food  Problem  More  Than  Individual  One 
Each  time  these  dietetic  ideas  have  changed,  there  has 
been  definite  advance  from  theory  to  fact;  from  belief 
to  the  known  behavior  of  the  individual  under  dietetic 
treatment.  Each  time  there  has  been  simplification  of 
method  and  statement.  Nevertheless  there  remain  food 
problems  of  grave  concern  having  to  do  with  malnutrition 
in  its  many  forms,  as  well  as  with  the  enforcement  of  food 
laws.  Food  is  always  a  great  problem  from  its  production 
to  its  consumption.  It  is,  first  of  all,  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  but  because  individuals  must  depend  upon  other  in- 

•From  address  delivered  before  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  Miami,  Fla.,  November 

8,  1921. 


dividuals,  it  becomes  a  state  and  a 
national  problem. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  has  told  us  that 
four  factors  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  contemplation  of  diet 
— two  intrinsic,  two  extrinsic.  The  in¬ 
trinsic  are  determined  by  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  nutrition  and  the  psychology 
of  alimentation,  and  the  extrinsic  fac¬ 
tors  are  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  and 
the  influence  of  trade.  He  puts  special 
emphasis  on  the  factors  of  supply  and 
trade  having  as  much  influence  on  the 
selection  of  a  diet  as  the  factors  of 
nutrition.  This,  I  take  it,  is  where  the 
responsibilities  of  food  control  officials 
begin  and  why  they  are  many  times  so 
great  and  so  onerous.  Their  state  does 
not  give  them  authority  to  compel  its 
citizens  to  be  adequately  and  properly 
fed.  And  they  are  many  times  helpless 
before  conditions  which  they  know  to 
be  far  more  harmful  to  a  com¬ 
munity  than  the  selling  of  chicory  for 
coffee. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  what  we 
may  term  the  influence  of  trade 
operates  to  sell  goods,  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  quite  out  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  their  essential  or 
nutritional  value.  In  cities  the  diet  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  is  determined  not  so  much  by  climatic  conditions,  idio- 
cyncrasies  or  nutritional  demands,  as  by  artificial  manipu¬ 
lations  of  markets,  advertising  and  publicity.  In  the  rural 

districts  habit,  ignorance  and  tradition  still  rule _ and  to 

our  distress.  For  any  rural  family,  if  they  will,  can  have 
those  foods  that  are  essential  to  a  healthy  diet. 

Ignorance,  Cause  of  Rural  Food  Problems 
Yet  with  comparatively  simple  rules  to  lead  us,  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  and  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  qualified  to  teach  it,  the  prevailing  ignorance 
of  the  province  and  influence  of  food  upon  health  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  is  appalling. 

Within  recent  years  several  forces  have  united  in  trying 
to  reach  and  improve  the  rural  home.  Of  these  none  is 
more  important  than  the  home  economics  demonstrator,  the 
state,  county  and  district  agents  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  one  can  be  but 
impressed  with  the  results  of  their  efforts.  No  truer  mis- 
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sionaries  go  forth  to  difficult  tasks  with  the  zeal,  courage 
and  fortitude  that  accomplish  results  than  these  workers 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  workers  who  get  into  the  home 
and  then  aid,  comfort,  inspire  and  teach  women  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  coming  generations. 

No  home  is  more  difficult  to  reach  than  the  rural  one. 
Its  comparative  isolation  has  bred  sensitiveness  and  the 
kind  of  pride  that  forms  a  protective  shell  or  else  com¬ 
plete  indifference.  The  life  of  the  farm  man  or  woman 
is  apt  to  be  a  hard  one.  It  is  a  natural  thing  for  both 
farmer  and  housewife  to  seek  promised  short  cuts  or  relief 
and  grasp  at  anything  which  seems  to  lessen  labor  or  secure 
quicker  results.  The  rural  home  has  well-nigh  supported 
the  patent  medicine  man  and  the  purveyor  of  things  far 
less  valuable  than  the  lightning  rod. 

Some  few  years  ago  my  train  was  caught  in  a  washout 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas.  When  hungei 
urged  us  to  adventure  some  of  the  rash  ones  were  poled 
in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  across  flooded  fields  to  a  farm  home 
whose  inhabitants  seemed  willing  to  feed  us  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  room  of  the  house  were  reached  by  a  ladder,  but  the 
cooking,  eating,  storing,  stable  part  of  the  house  was  lit¬ 
erally  on  the  ground.  The  house  was  two  stories  in  front, 
one  in  the  back  and  the  ground  floor  cared  for  pigs,  dogs, 
chickens  and  humans  indiscriminately.  In  <?ne  corner  of 
the  room  bags  of  flour  were  stacked,  damp,  musty,  smelly, 
unwholesome  flour  in  cotton  sacks.  This  was  the  staple 
food  of  the  family,  this  and  pork  when  they  had  it.  They 
gave  us  eggs  for  a  price  while  they  lasted.  Some  brave  men 
attempted  the  hot  bread,  but  went  no  further  than  the 
first  attempt. 

Rural  Malnutrition 

It  is  in  such  places  as  these,  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  disease  breeds.  It  is  such  diets  that  produce  the 
non-resistance  to  infection  and  causes  such  scourges  as  tu¬ 
berculosis,  hook  worm  and  pellagra — those  troubles  we  class 
as  malnutrition  in  its  various  forms.  Malnutrition  exists 
in  city  and  country.  It  occurs  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  poor,  but  in  the  rural  homes  it  need  not  be,  even 
among  the  very  poor  in  this  world’s  goods.  If  they  are 
too  poor  in  energy  or  understanding  they  will  not  do  cer¬ 
tain  things.  But  here  it  is  we  have  our  hardest  tasks. 
We  all  meet  bigotry,  habits,  traditions,  hide-bound  ideas 
and  methods  that  are  as  difficult  to  change  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  but  those  of  us  who  deal 
for  the  most  part  with  urban  folk,  have  an  easy  time  of 
ifas  compared  with  those  who  fare  forth  to  teach,  assist 
and  work  in  the  country. 

There  are  places  all  along  the  line  where  these  home 
economics  workers  need  help  of  food  control  officials.  Our 
problems  are  mutual.  Each  human  being  is,  I  believe, 
trying  for  two  things  that  make  up  life.  He  may  interpret 
them  differently,  but,  after  all,  what  he  is  asking  is  enough 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  make  him  comfortable  and 
enough  good  health  and  leisure  to  secure  enjoyment  from 
these  things.  The  kind  of  life  we  deem  a  success,  the  kind 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  we  demand  and  what  we  do 
with  our  leisure  determine  our  standard  of  living. 

Demands  vary  in  different  sections.  The  resident  of 
Florida  does  not  require  the  same  kind  of  shelter  as  does 
the  dweller  in  my  own  home  where  three  inches  of  snow 
fell  last  week.  Northerners  have  certain  diseases  common 
to  our  climate;  Southerners  have  those  common  to  theirs. 
We  have  the  buckwheat  mouth,  face  broken  out,  sores  about 
the  mouth,  due  to  the  too  great  use  of  buckwheat  flour 
without  proper  additional  nourishment.  You  have  the  self¬ 
rising  flour  mouth,  an  identical  trouble  arising  from  a  flour 
deficient  in  nourishment.  In  any  case,  where  disease  of 
any  kind  is  prevalent,  its  relationship  to  food  shortage  or 
deficiency  can  usually  be  established.  Malnutrition  is  not 


a  disease  of  poverty,  but  a  disease  of  ignorance  and  the 
people  of  a  rural  district  are  often  like  the  sailors  in  the 
old  story  of  the  Amazon;  Dying  of  thirst,  they  appealed 
to  a  passing  ship  for  water,  to  receive  the  reply:  “Lower 
your  buckets,  the  water  is  fresh.” 

Using  the  Language  of  the  People 

We  no  longer  have  to  talk  in  hundred  calorie  portions, 
balanced  rations  and  proteid  metabolism  terms  alone,  to 
people  who  separate  the  silo  so  far  from  the  house  they 
do  not  realize  that  children  are  like  calves  in  their  food 
demands.  Thanks  to  the  scientists  like  Dr.  McCollum,  we 
can  now  teach  in  terms  understood  by  any  man  or  woman 
who  speaks  our  common  language.  We  can  say  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day,  a  cooked  leafy  vegetable  once  a  day  and 
a  raw  leafy  vegetable  twice  a  day  will  give  us  the  essen¬ 
tials.  We  can  say  the  old  bread-and-milk  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  those  green  leaves,  by 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  give  bulk  and  needed  salts;  but  we 
do  not  need  to  frighten  the  housewife,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  by  talking  in  terms  she  cannot  grasp,  nor  are 
we  forced  to  converse  about  fat  or  water  soluble  vitamines 
when  she  needs  to  know  what  to  serve  for  dinner. 

Should  all  of  us  whose  interests  and  work  are  allied  with 
health  concerns  unite  in  a  great  drive  to  obtain  a  cow  to 
every  family  where  a  cow  can  be  kept  and  compel  each 
family  so  living  to  grow  vegetables  for  home  consumption, 
we  could  accomplish  in  one  year  what  it  is  going  to  take 
us  decades  to  do  in  other  ways.  We  may  do  this  some 
day,  but  meantime  there  are  certain  direct  things  which 
will  materially  aid  the  sacrificial  work  of  the  women  who 
are  trying  to  redeem  the  lives  of  other  women  from  ill- 
health  and  excessive  labor  and  give  to  the  children  their 
birthright  of  a  healthy,  happy  life. 

It  has  been  my  task  in  the  last  few  months  to  investigate 
certain  conditions  as  they  affect  the  ability  of  the  home 
economics  demonstrators  to  teach  needed  things.  Among 
the  club  efforts,  canning  clubs,  corn  clubs  and  the  like,  they 
are  endeavoring  to  have  bread  clubs  in  order  to  improve 
what  is  a  habitual,  standard  food  still  of  very  poor  quality 
in  too  many  homes.  In  place  after  place  the  agents  are 
unable  to  teach  the  making  of  yeast  bread  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  hot  breads,  because  of  the  character  of  the  flours 
sold  in  that  particular  place.  Our  efforts  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  correcting  a  faulty  diet  wherever  this  occurs,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  this  frequently  means  eliminating  too 
much  starch  and  substituting  other  things. 

Different  Climates,  Different  Breads 

For  natural  and  practical  reasons  into  which  I  do  not 
need  to  enter,  the  North  in  general  eats  yeast  bread,  and 
the  South  quick  breads.  Climate  is  the  determining  factor 
in  this,  that  and  habit.  Out  of  every  one  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  sold  in  several  of  the  Southern  states,  some  ninety 
are  self-rising  flour,  a  soft  wheat  flour,  so  deficient  in  gluten 
that  it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  making  of  yeast  bread 
even  before  the  leavening  is  added.  To  this  has  been  added 
by  known  formula  phosphate,  soda  and  salt.  The  teacher 
of  home  economics  might  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  better  if  this  thing  were  classified  as  an  attenuated 
baking  powder  or  sold  for  what  it  really  it.  Flour  is  a 
misnomer,  and  self-rising  our  an  explanatory  term. 

We  are  not  vastly  distressed  over  individual,  use  of  this 
flour  even  if  one  chooses  to  eat  pancakes  or  biscuit  of  it 
every  morning  of  his  life,  although  we  would  advise  against 
it;  but  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  use  of  the  self¬ 
rising  flour  by  those  whose  diet  is  restricted  so  largely  to 
grits,  corn  meal,  some  fat  meats  and  hot  breads.  We  want 
a  cow  to  every  little  homej  vegetables  in  the  back  yard,  but 
meantime  we  want  food  control  officials  to  help  us  secure 
such  standards  for  this  product  as  will  maintain  a  proper 
grade.  At  present  there  seem  to  be  no  regulations  con¬ 
trolling  it,  and  while  we  prefer  straight  flour  for  our  uses 
for  every  reason  given,  so  long  as  this  flour  is  sold  and 
used,  we  must  ask  that  it  be  made  of  such  flours  as  to 
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secure  its  being  nutritious  and  not  subject  to  the  abuses 
common  to  its  present  use. 

The  usual  practice  of  making  hot  breads  is  generally 
known.  To  begin  with,  the  formula  calls  for  an  excess  of 
acid  to  allow  for  the  pinch  of  soda  the  manufacturers  say 
the  woman  always  adds.  If  it  were  only  a  pinch  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  investigation  shows  that  the  cook  ail 
too  frequently  mixes  the  flour  with  butter  or  sour  milk, 
if  she  has  milk  to  use  at  all,  and  adds  soda  to  sweeten 
this,  as  she  terms  it.  Frequently,  the  leavening  strength 
of  the  flour  has  sufficiently  diminished  or  even  when  it  has 
not,  the  cook  still  adds  some  more  baking  powder  or  its 
equivalent.  For  those  who  drink  milk  and  eat  plenty  of 
green  vegetables  and  butter  fats,  the  vitamines  preseut  in 
the  flour  are  a  matter  of  little  moment.  But  when  family 
after  family  use  flour,  and  cereals,  corn  meal,  hominy  and 
the  like  as  their  staple  foods,  the  nutritive  elements  left 
by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  household  use  are  of 
vital  concern. 

Thfe  better  use  of  these  products  is  our  responsibility. 
We  want  to  teach  the  making  of  yeast  bread  and  better  hot 


breads.  We  need  good  bread  flour.  Therefore  we  turn  to 
the  food  officials  for  help.  We  ask  them  to  use  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  influence  to  secure  a  proper  standard  for  self¬ 
rising  flour  and  such  declaration  of  ingredients  as  will  in¬ 
sure  safety.  We  feel  there  should  be  a  required  minimum 
of  gas  strength  at  the  time  of  sale  with  this  flour,  as  with 
baking  powder,  to  prevent  the  addition  of  further  leaven¬ 
ing  ingredients. 

Our  rural  problem  is  to  secure  a  more  varied  diet.  A 
campaign  should  be  conducted  for  a  cow  and  a  green  veg¬ 
etable  garden  to  every  home.  The  farmer  is  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  person  in  the  world  if  he  can  only  realize  it. 
Plato  said:  “Think  of  the  country  and  of  the  city  mouse 
and  pity  the  sorrows  of  the  city  mouse.”  The  city  dweller 
is  forced  to  beg,  borrow,  buy  or  steal  everything  he  has. 
The  family  on  a  little  lot  of  land  has  but  fuel  and  clothes 
to  purchase,  if  it  will  but  cultivate  a  garden.  Remember,  it 
takes  but  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  a  raw  leafy  vegetable 
twice  a  day  and  cooked  leafy  vegetables  once  a  day  to  give 
us  what  we  need.  Yet  all  over  this  country  our  rural 
population  is  suffering  from  a  diet  too  greatly  restricted 
to  cereal  foods  and  fat  meat. 


Decrease  in  Margarin  Factories 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Reports  Collections  in  Taxes  Nineteen  Per 

Cent  Less  Than  Those  of  Previous  Year 


rr'AXES  aggregating  $4,595,000,765  were  collected  by  the 

Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  last,  at 
a  cost  of  $40,203,716,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  These  collections  were 
$812,579,486,  or  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  $5,407,580,251 
collected  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  the  cost  of 
collection  was  approximately  $10,000,000  greater,  averaging 
87  cents  per  $100  collected,  as  compared  with  55  cents 
per  $100. 

The  report  states  that  the  number  of  margarin  factories 
in  operation  decreased  from  7  9  to  71  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  margarin  produced.  The  various 
factories  produced  a  total  of  only  281,081,514  pounds  in 
1921,  as  compared  with  391,279,512  pounds  in  1920,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  110,195,998  pounds,  or  28.2  per  cent.  These 
figures  include  both  colored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine. 
The  decrease  in  production  is  attributed  largely  to  business 
depression  in  general  and  also  to  the  comparatively  low 
price  of  butter  which  prevailed  during  the  year,  especially 
the  latter  part.  Reports  to  the  bureau,  however,  indicate 
that  the  industry  is  gradually  returning  to  normal,  it  is 
stated. 

Stamp  Tax  Receipts  Decrease 

The  receipts  from  the  stamp  tax  on  margarin  and  the 
special  tax  imposed  upon  those  engaged  in  its  manufacture 
and  sale  amounted  to  $2,986,465,  a  decrease  of  $7  41,810, 
or  19.9  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  from  this  source 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  This  total  was  derived  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Margarin  taxed  at  10  cents  per  pound  paid  a  tax  of 
$921,192  in  1921,  as  compared  with  $1,191,720  in  1920; 
margarin  taxed  at  one-quarter  cent  a  pound  paid  $655,427 
as  compared  with  $9  30,343;  the  manufacturers’  special  tax 
totaled  $52,478  as  compared  with  $50,124  (and  was  the 
only  one  of  these  taxes  to  show  an  increase) ;  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers’  special  tax  totaled  $450,986  as  compared  with 
$494,961;  and  the  retail  dealers’  special  tax  totaled  $906,. 
380  as  compared  with  $1,058,126. 


Adulterated  Butter  Taxes  Decrease  39  Per  Cent 

The  receipts  from  special  and  stamp  taxes  on  adulterated 
butter  for  1921  amounted  to  $34,239,  a  decrease  of  $22,- 
783,  or  39  per  cent  from  the  amount  collected  from  this 
source  in  1920.  There  were  three  duly  qualified  manufac¬ 
turers  of  adulterated  butter  in  operation  during  the  year 
and  their  entire  output  was  withdrawn  tax  free  for  export 
to  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  special  tax  paid  by 
these  manufacturers,  the  receipts  for  the  year  include  spe¬ 
cial  and  stamp  taxes  collected  on  creamery  butter  found 
on  the  market  containing  moisture  of  16  or  more  per  cent, 
which  brings  it  within  the  classification  of  adulterated  butter. 

The  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  on  process  or  reno¬ 
vated  butter  and  the  occupational  tax  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
annum  on  manufacturers  of  that  product  yielded  for  the 
year  $15,511,  compared  with  $24,716  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  making  a  decrease  of  $9,204,  or  37.2  per  cent. 

Decline  in  Mixed  Flour 

There  were  3,500,209  pounds  of  mixed  flour  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  year,  compared  with  4,716,432  pounds 
manufactured  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  1,216,223  pounds.  The 
receipts  from  special  and  stamp  taxes  on  mixed  flour 
amounted  to  $1,225  in  1921,  compared  with  $1,856  in  1920, 
a  decrease  of  $631,  or  33.9  per  cent. 

Division  of  the  country  into  7  4  collection  districts,  instead 
of  64,  as  at  present,  is  recommended  in  the  report.  The 
existing  number  of  districts  was  authorized  in  1914,  since 
which  time  the  number  of  taxpayers  filing  returns  has  in¬ 
creased  from  600,000  to  approximately  9,000,000  a  year. 
The  establishment  of  additional  collection  districts,  it  is 
pointed  out,  will  directly  benefit  both  the  service  and  the 
general  public. 

A  number  of  criminal  actions  were  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted  during  the  year  against  corporations  and  individuals, 
in  connection  with  the  evasion  of  taxes,  resulting  in  the 
collection  of  $15,000,000  in  additional  taxes,  penalties  and 
fines. 


Canning  Problems  Discussed  at  Berkeley 


Conference  Under  Auspices  of  University  of  California  and  Canners’ 
League  Examines  New  Opportunities  in  Preservation  of  Fruits 

By  w.  v.  CRUESS 

Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


UNDER  the  joint  auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Canner’s 
League  of  that  state,  a  short  all-day  and  evening 
course  and  conference  on  canning  problems  was  given  No¬ 
vember  17  at  Hilgard  Hall,  Berkeley.  Many  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  canning  and  dehydration  of  fruits  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  some  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  country 
representing  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  fruit  growers 
and  official  state  and  national  departments.  Over  two  hun¬ 
dred  canners  and  others  interested  in  their  problems  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions. 

E.  W.  Moorhead  of  the  California  Fig  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  a  report  on  the  development  of  new  fig  products. 
One  of  these  of  particular  interest  was  a  fig  paste  which 
is  molded  into  bricks  and  is  used  in  very  large  quantities 
for  the  feeding  of  under-nourished  children.  Mr.  Moor¬ 
head  stated  that  the  fig  growers  had  spent  over  $100,000 
in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  fig  preserving  and 
canning  plants.  He  said  that  they  had  put  out  about  15,- 
000  cases  of  solid  packed  figs  which  found  a  ready  market. 
The  Kadota  fig  is  used  in  their  canning  and  preserving  and 
makes  an  excellent  product. 

C.  H.  McCharles,  assistant  director  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Laboratory  of  the  State  of  California,  spoke  on  the 
methods  of  determining  solids  in  tomato  products.  He 
showed  how  a  very  slight  error  in  determination  of  total 
solids  in  tomato  products  results  in  the  loss  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  day  to  the  canner  of  tomato  puree.  He 
stated  that  several  published  tables  giving  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  tomato  solids  and  the  specific  gravity  are  in  need  of 
revision.  In  his  work  the  only  extremely  accurate  method 
has  been  found  to  be  the  drying  of  a  sample  in  vacuum. 
This  method,  he  said,  should  be  used  by  canners  to  check 
the  determination  of  specific  gravity  in  tomato  products  by 
the  Sprague  cup  method  or  the  hydrometer  method. 

Opportunity  for  Canners  in  Grape  Juice 

W.  V.  Cruess  emphasized  the  opportunity  for  canners  in 
California  to  can  grape  juice,  especially  Muscat  grape  juice, 
from  second  crop  grapes  that  ordinarily  go  to  waste  or  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  only,  for  sale  in  the  fresh  market. 
This  fruit  ripens  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  cannot  be 
successfully  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  raisins.  He  also 
stated  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  canning 
of  jelly  for  the  use  of  housewives,  particularly  in  California, 
where  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  oranges  and  lemons 
available  for  this  purpose.  A  sparkling,  clear  orange  jelly 
and  orange  marmalade  were  exhibited,  both  products  hav¬ 
ing  been  prepared  from  the  canned  juice.  The  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  fruit  products  in  candy  centers  and  the  use  of 
fruit  concentrates  for  the  preparation  of  bottled  soda  wa¬ 
ters  was  also  discussed  and  samples  submitted  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Professor  E.  L.  Overholser  described  several  varieties  of 
pears  which  would  fit  into  the  canning  season  in  California 
and  supplement  the  canning  of  Bartlett  pears.  Among  these 
he  mentioned  the  Klapp  Favorite,  an  early  ripener,  and  the 
Bose,  a  late  ripener. 

S.  A.  Bjannason  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  in 
the  cold  storage  of  soft  fruits  in  which  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
tain  the  shape  and  color  of  many  perishable  fruits  so  that 
they  may  be  served  with  cream  and  sugar  in  January  and 
February.  These  are  as  satisfactory  as  fresh  products  for 


this  purpose.  The  essential  point  in  his  process  consists  in 
immersing-  these  products  in  a  dilute  sirup. 

The  spoiling  of  canned  foods  was  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  evening  session  by  Dr.  F.  K.  Meyer  of  the  University 
of  California,  Dr.  E.  C.  Dickson  of  Stanford  University  and 
Dr.  I.  C.  Hall  of  the  University  of  California.  The  need 
of  further  work  on  the  Bacillus  Botulinus  was  empha*ized 
by  all  of  the  speakers. 

Theories  on  Tin  Plate  Perforation 

W.  V.  Cruess  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  latest  theories 
on  the  perforation  of  tin  plate.  Many  of  the  canners  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  that  perforation  is  perhaps  due  in  some 
cases  to  faulty  seaming  of  the  cans,  although  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  perforation  by  California 
products  was  generally  due  to  insufficient  exhausting  of 
the  cans. 

Professor  A.  W.  Christie  of  the  Fruit  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  pointed  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  de¬ 
hydration  in  comparison  to  the  canning  of  fruits.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  certain  products  are  to  be  the  most 
efficiently  marketed  in  the  dehydrated  form. 

P.  H.  Nichols  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stated  that  the  demand  for  dehydrated  corn  has  so 
far  greatly  exceeded  the  supply  and  that  in  his  estimation 
dehydrated  corn  will  soon  take  its  place  on  the  market  in 
quantities  equally  as  large  as  dehydrated  pumpkin  flour 
which  has  already  made  good  with  the  American  house¬ 
wives. 

G.  B.  Ridley  gave  the  results  of  his  work  in  the  drying 
of  pie  fruit  in  dehydraters  and  stated  that  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  the  dehydration  of  pie  fruit  would  prove  a  profitable 
factor  for  canners. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  complete  experimental  commercial  cannery  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  co-operation  with  the  canners  was  very  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed.  Mr.  Graham,  manager  of  the  Flickenger  Can¬ 
nery  of  San  Jose,  strongly  supported  this  plan.  Such  a 
plant  is  urgently  needed  by  the  university  in  order  that 
canners’  problems  may  be  investigated  on  a  practical  scale. 

44  Live  a  Little  Longer  ” — Keynote  of  National 

Health  Exposition 

“Live  a  little  longer”  is  the  message  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  National  Health  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  armory  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  February  1-9,  1922.  According  to  the  plans 
recently  announced,  the  exposition  will  comprise  three  main 
divisions:  non-commercial  educational  exhibits,  commercial 
exhibits  and  general  program. 

The  commercial  exhibits  must  have  definite  educational 
features,  must  be  accepted  products  and  have  a  definite  re¬ 
lation  to  health.  Because  the  floor  space  devoted  to  such 
exhibits  is  limited  to  about  twenty  thousand  feet,  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  reserves  the  right  of  selection.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  commercial  exhibitor,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
that  the  right  of  selection  will  be  so  exercised  that  each 
exhibit  will  develop  a  positive  relation  to  all  others. 

Louisville,  during  the  period  of  the  exposition,  will  be 
the  scene  of  an  institute  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  instruction  of  those  engaged 
in  public  health  activities  particularly  in  the  section  of  the 
country  tributary  to  Louisville.  Twenty  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  students  and  lecturers  on  public  health  matters  will 
present  their  topics  in  an  open  forum. 
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Yitamine  Content  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products 

Science  Still  Trying  to  Get  at  Facts — Pending  Further  Investigations, 

Sweeping  Dietary  Changes  Not  Recommended 

Editor’s  Note. — R.  Adams  Dutcher  has  held  instructorships  in  chemical  and 
agricultural  research  at  South  Dakota  State  College  Experiment  Station,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  in  1917 
became  associate  professor  of  agricultural  biochemistry  and  head  of  the  section  of 
animal  nutrition  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Beginning  this  year,  he  has  been 
associated  with  Penn  State  College  in  his  present  capacity. 


By  R.  ADAMS  DUTCHER 

Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  and  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  unusual  interest  displayed  by  the 
public  at  large  in  matters  which  have  to  do  with 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  feeding  materials.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  open  a  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
which  we  do  not  find  editorials,  special 
articles,  news  items  and  even  advertise¬ 
ments  emphasizing  the  special  advan¬ 
tages  of  certain  food  materials.  While 
much  of  this  published  material  is  with¬ 
out  merit  and  misleading,  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  very  live  public  interest  in  the 
“whys”  and  “hows”  of  feeding — a  situ¬ 
ation  that  did  not  exist  a  few  years 
ago. 

We  find  the  medical  profession  laying 
greater  stress  on  the  importance  of  diet 
in  relation  to  health  and  disease.  As  a 
result  of  health  surveys  in  many  of  our 
city  schools,  authorities  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  rather  large  percentage 
of  school  children  under  weight  for  their 
age.  Further  studies  have  shown  that 
many  of  these  undernourished  children 
came  from  the  so-called  “well-to-do” 
families  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  nutrition  workers  have  observed 
that  a  lack  of  money  is  not  the  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  the  conditions  just  described. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  most 
of  these  children  would  have  grown 
normally  if  they  had  been  fed  properly 
and  intelligently.  This  has  been  proven 
in  many  cases  by  co-operating  with  the 
mothers  or  by  using  remedial  dietary 
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mental  animals  with  the  view  of  shedding  further  light 
upon  the  vitamine  content  of  milk  and  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  although  it  is  somewhat  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  just  what  effect  these  findings  will  have  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  practices  and  manufacturing  methods. 

Variance  in  Vitamine  Content  of  Milk 
'Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
and  significant  hypotheses  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  source  of  vitamines 
was  that  which  postulated  that  animals 
were  incapable  of  synthesizing  or  elabo¬ 
rating  these  necessary  substances.  It 
became  evident  that  the  plant  was  the 
only  agency  upon  which  the  animal 
could  depend  for  its  vitamine  supply. 
Immediately  the  question  arose  in  the 
minds  of  many  investigators:  “Can 
we  influence  the  storage  of  vitamines 
in  animal  products  by  regulating  the 
quantity  of  vitamine-containing  material 
in  the  animal’s  diet?”  The  belief  that 
this  could  be  done  was  supported  by  the 
fact  that  milk  from  various  sources 
varied  in  vitamine  content.  Dr.  Eckles, 
Dr.  Kennedy  and  the  writer,  with  the 
help  of  graduate  students,  conducted  ex¬ 
periments,  in  which  dairy  cows  were  fed 
rations  chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ration  was  deficient  in  all  of  the  vita¬ 
mines,  especially  vitamines  A  and  C. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  antis¬ 
corbutic  vitamine,  we  were  able  to  show 
that  guinea  pigs  will  develop  scurvy 
upon  relatively  large  amounts  of  milk 
obtained,  under  the  conditions  just  de¬ 


measures  at  school.  Physicians  and  social  workers  have  been 
forced  to  conclude,  from  their  observations,  that  much  of 
the  malnutrition  which  exists  in  every  community  has  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  and  a  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  underlying  intelligent  feeding.  Not  a  little 
of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  mothers,  regaidless 
of  the  family  income,  are  foolishly  economical,  especially 
in  the  buying  of  dairy  products  and  fruits.  The  latter  state, 
ment  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  milk.  On  account 
of  the  unusual  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  child,  considerable  interest  has  centered  in  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  milk  products  and  the  various  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  nutritive  value  of  milk. 

Since  Hopkins’  first  observations,  in  England,  that  small 
amounts  of  milk  possessed  unusual  growth  promoting 
properties  and  since  the  advent  of  the  vitamine  hypothesis, 
even  greater  interest  has  been  manifested  in  milk  and  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  from  it.  Within  the  last  ten  years  large 
numbers  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  upon  experi- 


scribed,  while  relatively  small  amounts  of  “spring  milk” 
would  prevent  the  development  of  scurvy  symptoms.  We 
were  able  to  show  that  the  milk  becomes  deficient  in  this 
vitamine  rather  slowly  when  the  cow  is  placed  upon  a  vita- 
mine-poor  ration;  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  begins  to 
improve  in  antiscorbutic  potency  within  a  short  time  after 
the  cows  are  given  access  to  pasture  grass,  although  its 
nutritive  value  improves  as  the  summer  season  advances. 
Other  investigators  came  to  similar  conclusions  by  some¬ 
what  different  method  of  attack. 

Effect  of  Seasons  on  Nutritive  Values 
A  similar  situation  holds  for  the  fat  soluble  vitamine. 
Rats  will  grow  better  on  small  quantities  of  ‘‘spring  or 
summer  milk”  than  on  larger  amounts  of  the  vitamine- 
poor  milk.  Rats  grow  well  on  diets  containing  5  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  obtained  from  “spring  milk,”  while  they 
do  not  do  well  on  diets  containing  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  obtained  from  the  vitamine-poor  milk.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  this  partly  explains  the  disagreements  in  the 
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results  of  the  various  investigators,  for  the  nutritive  value 
of  milk  is  quite  likely  to  show  seasonal  variations.  This 
may  be  one  reason  that  some  investigators  contend  that 
condensed  milks  or  milk  powders  contain  certain  of  these 
vitamines,  while  others  are  equally  sure  that  they  do  not. 
It  may  be  that  certain  of  these  products  have  been  made 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  vitamine  content  of 
the  diet  was  very  low. 

The  water  soluble  vitamine  B  does  not  seem  to  show 
such  marked  fluctuations,  as  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact 
that  most  winter  dairy  rations  contain  a  large  amount  of 
cereal  grains  which  are  relatively  rich  in  this  vitanfine. 
It  might  also  be  added  that  climatic  conditions  have  an 
appreciable  effect.  We  have  observed  that  periods  of 
drought,  followed  by  browning  of  the  pasture,  are  reflected 
to  some  extent,  in  the  growth  curves  of  experimental  ani¬ 
mals.  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  the  milk  from 
cows  fed  a  good  winter  ration,  containing  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay,  is  much  inferior  to  “summer  milk,”  although  we  have 
made  no  systematic  study  of  the  question. 

Relation  of  Feed  to  Nutritive  Value  of  Eggs 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hughes  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  has  observed  that  the  nutritive  value 
of  eggs  also  fluctuates  with  the  vitamine  content  of  the 
feed,  lending  additional  support  to  the  theory  that  diet  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  influencing  the  nutritive  value 
of  animal  products.  As  previously  noted  in  The  American 
Food  Journal,  English  investigators  have  shown  that  hog 
fat  is  usually  deficient  in  fat  soluble  A,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hog  is  forced  to  subsist  on  a  diet  which  is  relatively 
poor  with  regard  to  this  vitamine. 

Considerable  interest  has  developed  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Steenbock’s  interesting  observation  relative  to  the  relation 
between  the  color  of  food  products  and  the  amount  of  fat 
soluble  vitamine  which  they  contain.  He  shows  that  many 
food  materials  which  are  rich  in  this  vitamine  are  also 
deeply  pigmented.  Yellow  June  butter,  for  example,  is  al¬ 
ways  richer  in  vitamine  content  than  pale  winter  butter. 
Dr.  Steenbock  associates  this  color  pigment,  known  as  caro¬ 
tin,  with  this  vitamine.  Whether  they  are  identical  or 
not,  he  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Palmer  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond  of  England  and  others  have  shown  that  certain  foods 
may  be  fairly  rich  in  vitamine  A  but  contain  little  or  no 
carotin.  Dr.  Steenbock  found  that  yellow  corn  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  white  corn  with  regard  to  its  content  of  fat  soluble 
vitamine.  This  observation  led  to  the  recommendation, 
by  a  feeding  authority  in  a  neighboring  state,  that  the 
farmer  sell  all  of  his  white  corn  to  the  starch  factories, 
reserving  the  yellow  corn  only  for  feeding  purposes.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  suggestion,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for 
until  the  experiments  have  been  repeated  and  the  results 
applied  to  live  stock,  it  is  unwise  to  jump  at  conclusions 
and  condemn  the  white  corn,  even  if  it  seems,  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  the  yellow  corn.  It 
is  very  evident  that  pigment  and  vitamine  formation  oc¬ 
cur  simultaneously  in  the  growing  plant,  and  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  their  association  is  fortuitous. 

Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  on  Milk 

With  reference  to  heat  treatment  of  milk,  we  find  con¬ 
flicting  views.  Dr.  Daniels  contends  that  continued  heat¬ 
ing  of  milk  at  high  temperatures  causes  precipitation  of 
the  lime  salts  which  adhere  to  the  vessel  causing  the  milk 
to  be  deficient  in  lime.  When  we  consider  the  relatively 
large  amounts  of  lime  salts  in  milk,  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  small  amount  of  lime  lost  in  this  man¬ 
ner  can  be  Off  dietary  importance.  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Daniels  was  able  to  show  that  the  addition  of  lime  salts 
improved  the  nutritive  properties  of  heated  milk.  Pre¬ 
liminary  experiments  at  Minnesota  in  feeding  unheated  raw 


milk  to  calves  seem  to  show  that  calves  cannot  subsist  on 
milk  alone  for  many  weeks  until  pathological  nervous  con¬ 
ditions  develop.  The  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  the 
raw  milk  prevents  these  symptoms  for  relatively  long 
periods,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  milk  is  rich  in  lime 
salts  and  no  lime  has  been  lost  through  heating. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  vitamines  A,  B  and  C  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  high  temperatures,  although  vitamine  B  is  ap¬ 
parently  more  stable  than  the  others.  Vitamines  A  and 
C  are  readily  susceptible  to  oxidation.  Butter  loses  its 
potency  when  stored  for  long  periods,  and  its  yellow  color 
is  lost  simultaneously.  That  this  is  undoubtedly  an  oxida¬ 
tive  change  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  aerated  butter  fat 
or  butter  fat  subjected  to  ultra  violet  light  loses  its 
vitamine  activity.  Ultra  violet  light  produces  ozone  which 
hastens  the  oxidative  action.  Here,  again,  the  pigment  is  de- 
iSftroyed  at  the  same  time.  English  investigators  have 
pointed  out  that  the  small  amount  of  vitamine  occurring 
in  hog  fat  is  undoubtedly  destroyed  by  the  existing  methods 
of  rendering  which  subjects  the  lard  to  high  temperatures 
and  air  for  relatively  long  periods. 

Heat  and  Antiscorbutic  Activity 

We  have  found  that  milk  may  be  heated  in  closed  bottles 
for  thirty  minutes  at  144  degrees  Fahrenheit  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  lost  its  antiscorbutic  (vitamine  C)  activity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  milk  is  heated  and  agitated 
in  the  open  air  or  subjected  to  a  current  of  oxygen  the 
antiscorbutic  properties  disappear  at  lower  temperatures 
than  145  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Hydrogen  peroxide,  a  vio¬ 
lent  oxidizing  agent,  destroys  vitamine  C  in  milk  or  orange 
juice  at  room  temperature,  although  the  destruction  is 
aided  if  the  milk  is  heated.  Boiling  for  a  short  time  has 
no  appreciable  effect,  although  there  are  very  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  heat  possesses  some  destructive  action. 

With  reference  to  milk  powders  a  similar  situation  seems 
to  exist.  Excessive  oxidation  seems  to  have  a  destructive 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spray  powder,  which  has 
been  made  properly  using  a  vitamine-rich  milk,  may  con¬ 
tain  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  original  vitamine 
content.  Apparently,  a  high  temperature  for  a  short  period 
is  somewhat  more  advantageous  than  a  lower  temperature 
for  a  long  period.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  combined  effects  of  heat  and  oxidation  have  better 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  destructive  properties. 

Further  Investigation  Needed 

Just  how  important  these  observations  will  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  feeding  and  manufacturing,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Certainly,  the  science  is  too  young  and  the  data  too 
few  to  recommend  sweeping  changes  in  the  present  prac¬ 
tices.  Scientists  are  merely  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  and 
it  does  not  behoove  any  one  at  the  present  stage  of  vita¬ 
mine  work  to  rush  in  and  condemn  products  which  have 
found  a  valuable  place  in  the  American  dietary.  Even  if 
it  were  proven,  eventually,  that  condensed  milks  and  milk 
powders  were  devoid  of  vitamines — which  I  doubt — there 
would  still  be  a  very  important  place  for  these  products  in 
the  diet  when  supplemented  properly  by  other  foods.  It 
would  be  just  as  inadvisable  to  make  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tions  of  these  important  commodities  as  to  condemn  white 
corn  as  a  food  because  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  inferior 
to  yellow  corn.  What  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  get  at  the 
facts,  prove  conclusively  that  they  are  facts  and  then  take 
steps  to  improve  methods  of  manufacture  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  deficient  foods  with  those  which  are  known  to 
be  rich  in  vitamines. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  human  dietary  contain  a  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  liberal  quantities  of  eggs  and  milk. 


How  to  Enforce  the  Food  Laws 


Control  Official’s  Course  Marked  Clearly  in  Prosecuting  Offenders  and 

Avoiding  Political  Influences 

Editor’s  Note. — Wilbur  F.  Cannon  has  been  for  many  years  a  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer  upon  food  and  drug  control,  sanitation,  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  for  seven  sessions,  was  nominated 
once  for  Lieutenant  Governor  and  was  appointed  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
of  Colorado  in  1907.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  position,  but  retired 
in  1911.  Again,  in  1919,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  post.  As  member  of 
the  committee  on  co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  state  control  officials  under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson,  he  has  assisted  in  preparing  the  code  of  co¬ 
operation  now  in  effect. 

By  WILBUR  F.  CANNON* 

Food,  Drug  and  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Colorado 


THE  problems  of  the  control  officials  are  so  numerous 
and  varied  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  that 
such  an  officer  should  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
legal  mind  of  John  Marshall,  the  fighting  face  of  Jack 
Dempsey,  the  courage  of  Leonidas,  the  home-run  record 
of  Babe ’Ruth  and  the  ability  for  throwing  custard  pies 
possessed  by  Charlie  Chaplin.  To  begin  with,  the  pure 
food  laws  of  the  nation,  and  the  various  states,  in  the 
main  are  pitifully  ambiguous  and 
woefully  deficient.  There  are  so 
many  amendments  and  provisos 
written  into  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  the  state  acts  which 
were  undoubtedly  written  into  it 
at  the  request,  solicitation  and  pos¬ 
sibly  coercion  of  an  interested 
lobby,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
anything  has  been  accomplished  by 
its  provisions. 

Quite  too  often  it  has  been,  and 
it  is  yet  true,  that  some  officials 
are  appointed,  not  because  of  their 
particular  abilities  to  construe  and 
enforce  these  laws,  but  because 
they  amount  to  just  about  enough 
in  politics  to  receive  attention  from 
the  bosses  and  not  quite  enough 
to  be  given  more  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Food  and  drug  control 
officials  should  be  born  and  not 
made,  but  if  made  should  be  a  by¬ 
product  of  a  competent  training 
school.  Also,  the  tenure  of  office 
of  these  officials  usually  are  far 
too  brief.  Added  to  this,  we  have 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  small 
remuneration  usually  received  by 
the  state  official  for  his  work. 

Federal  Methods  Not  Applicable 
to  State  Inspection 
The  task  of  the  Federal  control 
official  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  same  rules  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  work  within  the  states  it  becomes  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances.  Soda 
fountain  sirups  pass  in  interstate  commerce  presumably 
correctly  labeled.  What  sort  of  a  label  shall  we  place  upon 
the  glass  of  mint  phosphate  served  at  a  soda  fountain 
when  it  is  artificially  colored,  or  preserved  with  benzoate 
of  soda  And  this  problem,  of  course,  follows  with  almost 
every  article  served  at  the  soda  fountain.  Bromo  seltzei  is 
correctly  labeled  in  the  original  package,  but  wheie  is 

•From  address  read  before  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  Miami,  Fla.,  November  9. 


the  label  to  be  placed  when  it  is  taken  into  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  ultimate  consumer?  Shall  he  be  notified  that 
he  is  about  to  consume  acetanlid?  Or,  shall  the  label  be 
placed  upon  the  glass  he  is  drinking  it  from?  It  is  quite 
easy  for  the  Federal  official  to  require  sausages  and  meat 
products  containing  added  water  or  cereals  to  be  so  la¬ 
beled,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  within  the  states  to  label  the 
retail  package  to  conform  with  these  regulations.  And 

then,  the  ever-present  nightmare 
of  misbranding — where  shall  we 
begin  and  where  shall  we  stop? 
Again,  we  find  the  Italian  hand 
of  the  Washington  lobby  when 
they  wrote  into  the  law  those 
mystical,  magical,  significant 
words:  “Compound,  imitation  or 
blend,”  and  the  little  innocent 
word,  “added,”  as  applied  to  pois¬ 
onous  or  deleterious  substances. 
Many  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts 
contain  certain  ingredients  which 
in  sufficient  quantity  would  be 
poisonous  or  deleterious.  We  can 
snatch  a  handful  of  atmos¬ 
phere  from  the  city  streets 
at  dusk  and  find  it  contains  more 
nitrous  or  sulphuric  acid  than 
could  be  found  in  a  sack  of 
bleached  flour;  and  more  ar¬ 
senic  can  be  found  in  lettuce 
than  in  some  food  substances 
against  which  some  successful 
prosecu*  !ons  have  been  main, 
tained. 

Political  Influence 

We  have  with  us  always  the 
problem  of  political  pull.  I  have 
sometimes  gone  out  on  a  case  to 
obtain  evidence  and  found  high 
state  officials  and  politicians 
waiting  in  my  office  for  my  re¬ 
turn  to  ask  me  not  to  get  heavy 
with  the  party  against  whom  I  had  just  obtained 
the  evidence.  My  immediate  superior  officers  in  the 
past  have  at  times  insisted  on  the  dropping  of  cases,  and 
in  one  particular  case  some  years  ago,  I  was  obliged  to 
threaten  to  tender  my  resignation  with  the  additional  threat 
of  a  blow-out  in  the  newspapers  unless  I  was  permitted  to 
go  through  with  the  prosecution.  These  are  all  your  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  mine. 

What  are  the  remedies?  In  the  first  place  political  pull 
should  cease  to  exist.  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  for  life;  his  salary  should  be  at  least  that  of  a  brick¬ 
layer  and  he  should  be  a  responsible  official  without  any 
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board  or  officers  over  him  whatsoever.  There  are  other 
remedies  which  undoubtedly  will  suggest  themselves.  One 
of  the  regrettable  things  in  connection  with  food  and  drug 
enforcement  is  that  the  dear  public  ceased  to  take  much 
interest  in  it. 

Food  Law  Enforcement 

Passing  briefly  to  the  question  of  fines  or  imprisonment, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  advance  made  by  civilization, 

I  still  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon:  “Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,”  except  I  should  amend  it  by  making 
the  rod  of  malleable  iron.  Any  other  kind  would  soon 
be  worn  out.  It  is  always  the  earmark  of  a  new 
official  when  we  read  from  his  reports  that  an  offender 
has  been  warned  or  cautioned  to  go  and  sin  no 
more.  Coming  into  office,  I  at  once  set  at  w^"k  ^•  'ainin£ 
evidence.  Prosecutions  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  they 
are  still  falling;  and  I  have  found  out  that  you  have  first 
got  to  impress  upon  the  citizens  of  your  state  that  you 
mean  business;  that  you  cannot  be  trifled  with;  that  you 
cannot  be  bribed  or  “bulldozed”  and  that  a  case  once 
started  cannot  be  fixed  or  dismissed.  Thereafter  your 
work  is  easier. 

Fines  and  Imprisonment  Favored 

As  to  the  question  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  I  favor 
both.  I  am  like  the  husband  whose  wife  and  mother, 
in-law  were  visiting  Miami,  Fla.  The  old  lady  died  and 
the  wife  telegraphed  the  husband,  “Mother  died  to-night, 
shall  I  have  her  buried  here  or  cremated?”  The  husband 
promptly  wired  back,  “Have  her  buried  there  and  cre¬ 
mated  both,  take  no  chances.”  In  deciding  these  cases,  it 
calls  for  a  man  of  a  judicial  temperament,  an  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  mind  who  can  study  the  law  before  him  and  see 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  of- 
fender,  and  to  determine  to  his  own  satisfaction  whether 
he  is  a  crook  or  a  careless  dolt. 

Severe  Penalties 

For  the  class  of  men  who  would  sell  diseased  meat, 
rotten  or  decayed  vegetables,  who  would  put  water  into 
oysters  or  preservatives  into  hamburger,  or  commit  any 


of  the  other  fifty-seven  varieties  of  food  and  drug  adultera¬ 
tion  knowingly,  wittingly  and  for  profit,  I  should  say  put 
him  behind  the  bars.  For  the  offender  who  is  innocently 
guilty  by  no  fault  of  his  through  the  crookedness  of  an¬ 
other,  be  he  manufacturer  or  jobber,  or  through  the  act 
of  an  employee,  I  should  say  a  nominal  fine.  But  for  the 
man  who  would  trifle  with  the  life  and  health  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  by  adulterating  drugs  and  medicines  which  are 
used  for  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  disease,  or  who  would 
bottle  up  ditch  water  with  limberger  cheese  and  label  it 
as  a  cure  for  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia,  headache, 
backache,  and  corns,  I  should  say  both  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  But  above  all,  we  should  make  the  conviction  for 
these  crimes  sure  and  certain. 

Many  Efficient  Officials 

A  review  of  the  food  and  drug  work  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  officials  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  permit  me  to  emphasize  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  that  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  states 
where  the  commissioners  have  been  conscientious,  honest 
and  whose  employment  has  been  for  the  greater  portion 
of  that  period  continuous.  May  I  cite  as  instances  in 
point  such  men  and  such  states  as  Dr.  Crumbine  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  “Jim”  Faust  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  own  beloved 
president,  Dr.  Rose  of  Florida.  And  then  by  contrast, 
let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  some  of  those  states  where  the 
officials  have  been  appointed  as  a  reward  for  their  political 
activities,  and  where  changes  have  been  so  frequent  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  telegram  from  the  section  boss, 
“Off  again,  on  again,  gone  again  Finnigan.”  Either  one 
of  two  things  in  the  course  of  time  will  prove  to  be  true: 
Food,  drug  and  dairy  officials  will  be  appointed  for  merit, 
as  well  as  the  inspectors  under  them;  they  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  tenure  of  office  as  long  as  their  intelligence 
remains  acute,  and  will  be  retired  on  a  substantial  pen¬ 
sion;  and  the  public  will  again  become  interested  and  will 
suport  them  in  their  work.  Or,  the  reverse  of  all  of  these 
things  will  prove  to  be  true  and  pure  food  will  pass  on 
out  of  our  memories  like  the  blue  grass  fad,  monkey  glands 
glands  and  the  “real  thing”  bottled  in  bond. 


Rumor  of  Margarin  Bill  Unfounded 

No  New  Legislation  Affecting  Margarin  Contemplated  by  Department  of 

Agriculture 


(Special  Telegram  to  The  American  Food  Journal) 

'W/'  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  14. — So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
”  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  at  present  con¬ 
templating  any  additional  legislation  affecting  the  margarin 
industry.  Inquiry  of  officials  in  the  solicitor’s  office,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
the  three  offices  which  would  be  most  concerned  in  such  a 
matter  developed,  that  in  the  first  two  nothing  was  known 
regarding  new  legislation  of  this  sort  and  in  the  third, 
while  there  had  been  some  discussion  of  new  legislation, 
it  was  not  now  proposed  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  any  new 
law  regarding  margarin. 

The  report  current  in  margarin  circles  is  that  the  de¬ 
partment  is  shortly  to  ask  Congress  for  legislation  which 
would  bring  the  manufacturers  of  vegetable  oil  margarin 
under  the  meat  inspection  law,  which  now  covers  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  animal  fat  margarin.  There  has  been  some 


pressure  brought  to  beai'  along  this  line,  it  is  known,  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  laws  3.1’e  disci  iminatoiy  in 
that  the  animal  fat  margarin  is  subject  to  supervision  and 
strict  regulation  throughout  the  whole  course  of  manu¬ 
facture  while  the  vegetable  oil  margarin  is  subject  only 
to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Officials  of  the  department  believe  that  discussion  of 
new  legislation  is  the  result  of  the  work  now  under  way 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  amending  and  greatly  tightening  the  oleomargarin 
regulations.  The  new  regulations  are  now  being  formu¬ 
lated  and  will  be  the  subject  of  an  open  hearing  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  closely  watching 
the  progress  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  does  not  at  present  contemplate  taking  any  hand  in 
the  matter. 


Underprocessed  Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
the  Most  Frequent  Cause  ol  Botulism 

Editor’s  Note — The  following  is  an  official  {abstract  of  the  findings  of  Dr.  J.  C. 

Geiger,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Chief  of  the  Botulism  Commission  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Further  results  of  these  investigations  will  be 
published  in  subsequent  numbers  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 


IN  December,  1919,  a  systematic  investigation  of  botulism, 
of  which  there  had  recently  been  a  number  of  outbreaks, 
was  proposed  by  the  National  Canners’  Association,  Can- 
ners’  League  of  California,  and  the  California  Olive  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Epidemiologist  J.  C.  Geiger  was  detailed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  on  behalf  of  the  service  in  these  investigations,  which 
were  jointly  carried  on  with  the  statistical  department  of 
Stanford  University,  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health.  The  intent  of  the  original 
plans  was  to  confine  the  study  of  botulism  to  the  State  ol 
California,  but  these  plans  were  later  broadened  so  as  to 
include  the  consideration  of  outbreaks  of  this  disease  thiougi- 

out  the  United  States.  . 

In  the  light  of  recently  acquired  information,  it  is  evident 
that  botulism  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States  In 
California  and  Washington  about  15.4  per  cent  and  10.8  pel 
cent  respectively,  of  the  total  mortality  due  to  food  poison¬ 
ing  can  be  attributed  to  botulism.  In  other  States  this  per¬ 
centage  is  less;  for  example,  in  New  York  about  4  per  cen 
of  all  deaths  due  to  food  poisoning  are  caused  by  this  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Botulism  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  by  no 
means  infrequent,  but  as  a  cause  of  death  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  attention  paid  to  m 
the  daily  press.  Although  the  number  of  actual  cases  of 

botulism  is  thus  far  comparatively  small  it  should  however 
be  emphasized  that  in  recent  years  a  striking  -crease  of  this 
disease  has  taken  place  in  various  localities.  It  is  unfo 
nate  that  food  poisoning,  food  infections,  and  botulism  are 
reportable  diseases  only  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon 

and  New  York.  , 

The  investigations  of  the  service  were  directed  along  tl 
lines  of  determining  the  factors  responsible  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  disease  and  especially,  if  Possible,  the  forces  op¬ 
erative  for  its  rather  disquieting  increase.  A  piimary  ie 
quirement  of  any  discussion  of  the  subject  is  a  de  m  10n 
botulism  from  a  clinical,  pathological,  bacteriology  and 
toxicological  viewpoint.  This  has  not  as  yet  been  m  • 
can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  detailed  epidemiological 
studies  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  this  investigation. 

Seasonal  Incidence  of  Botulism 

During  the  month  of  April  1921,  an  intensive  survey  on 
botulism  was  conducted  in  the  Yakima  Valley  Wash  by  the 
service  representative.  In  a  general  way  the  botulism  o 
servations  made  in  this  instance  differ  m  no  respect  fio 
those  previously  found  for  the  entire  State  of  Washington, 
or  for  California.  The  case  mortality  rate  for  the  11  out¬ 
breaks  in  Washington  was  66.6  per  cent,  namely,  16  deaths 
among  24  cases.  Again,  botulism  was  observed  only  during 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months— from  Octobei  till  May , 
one-third  of  all  the  cases  occurred  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  A  reasonable  explanation  of  this  seasonable  inci¬ 


dence  is  the  customary  habit  of  consuming  preserved  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  during  the  seasons  in  which  the  fresh  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  available. 

A  bacteriological  study  of  over  100  soil  specimens  collected 
in  Yakima  Valley  explains  the  rather  frequent  development 
of  botulism  poison  in  underprocessed  home  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit.  It  is  probable  that  bacillus  botulinus  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  virgin  soil.  It  may  be  mere  coincidence  due  to 
the  sampling,  but  the  available  data  indicate  that  from  the 
mountain  ranges  toward  the  valleys,  following  the  descend¬ 
ing  course  of  the  river,  there  is  a  progressive  reduction  in 
the  infection  of  the  soil.  For  example,  virgin  mountain  soil 
contained  bacillus  botulinus  spores  in  83  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
stances,  while  earth  collected  in  the  adjacent  Tieton  and  Ya¬ 
kima  Valley  sections  gave  positive  cultures  in  57.1  per  cent 
and  55.5  per  cent  of  the  trials,  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Toppenish  area,  which  is  farther  removed  from  the 
source  of  the  Yakima  River,  supplied  comparatively  few 
infected  soil  specimens  (11.7  per  cent). 

Observations  made  in  California  and  Wyoming  confirm 
the  data  collected  in  Yakima  and  indicate  that  bacillus  botu¬ 
linus  is  a  common  anaerobe  in  the  mountain  soil.  Studies^ 
thus  far  completed  indicate  that  several  areas  in  the  United 
States  may  harbor  comparatively  few  spores  and  consequently 
botulism  is  either  absent  or  is  introduced  with  food  products 
from  territories  in  which  the  organism  is  common. 

Intoxication  Rate  High 

All  observations  of  botulism  indicate  that  the  intoxication 
rate  is  very  high;  as  a  rule  all  who  ate  the  poisonous  food 
became  ill.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  varied  greatly  in 

different  outbreaks.  _  . 

With  reference  to  the  presence  of  bacillus  botulinus  m 
food  the  following  observations  are  made  by  Geiger: 

Spores  of  the  organism  are  sometimes  quite  abundant  in 
soil  and  any  food  product  soiled  with  earth  can  carry  these 
potential  elements.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
spores  of  the  majority  of  recently  isolated  strains  are  veiy 
resistant  to  heat.  They  share  this  property  with  the  other 
representatives  of  the  group  of  proteolytic  anaerobes.  Any 
method  employed  in  the  preservation  of  food  which  fails  to 
consider  these  facts  is  apt  to  favor  spoilage  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  a  certain  small  percentage  of  instances,  the 
growth  of  bacillus  botulinus  and  its  toxin.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  outbreaks  underprocessed 
and  therefore  improperly  preserved  nonsterile  vegetables  and 
fruits  have  been  the  vehicles  of  the  toxin.  The  conclusions 
apply  to  the  commercially  as  well  as  to  the  home  canned 
products.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  various  home-canning 
procedures  may  be  inefficient  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
commercial  canning  industry,  which  has  for  years  labored 
with  improved  machinery,  a  trained  personnel,  and  m  many 
instances  with  scientifically  controlled  processes,  has J  not  en¬ 
tirely  succeeded  in  obviating  spoilage  and  with  it  the  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence  of  botulism. 
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Exaggerated  Claims  for  Yitamines 

A  NOTABLE  contribution  to  the  much-discussed  subject 
of  vitamines  appears  in  this  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL.  Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  the  discoverer  of 
these  elusive  food  factors,  has  granted  an  interview  which 
upsets  to  a  considerable  degree  many  of  the  notions  con¬ 
ceived  regarding  them. 

The  great  publicity  which  the  vitamine  theory  has  received 
in  recent  years  has  attracted  the  patent  medicine  man  and 
the  cure-all  manufacturer  and  the  public  is  now  being  be- 
seeched  to  buy  vitamine  pills,  vitamine  chocolate  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  such  products  for  which  extravagant  claims  have 
been  made. 

Dr.  Funk,  of  course,  does  not  comment  on  these  extremes 
of  commercial  utilization  of  the  vitamine  theory,  but  con¬ 
fines  his  attention  to  some  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  regarding  vitamines  in  the  more  common  foods,  notably 
milk.  Cow’s  milk,  he  says,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is 
not  the  perfect  food  for  infants.  It  is  too  rich.  Claims  which 
have  been  made  that  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  milk  for 
our  supply  of  vitamines  are  not  supported  by  Dr.  Funk,  who 
adds  that  the  content  of  vitamines  in  milk  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated. 

He  also  calls  atatention  to  “great  misrepresentation”  in 
denoting  vitamine  A  as  the  “growth”  vitamine.  The  absence 
of  an  amino  acid  would  retard  growth  and  it  would  be  just 
as  reasonable,  he  declares,  to  call  amino  acids  “growth”  ele¬ 
ments  as  it  is  to  credit  vitamine  A  with  this  function.  Vita¬ 
mine  A,  he  adds,  must  be  supplemented  by  all  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  food  constituents. 

Dr.  Funk  recently  appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  appeal 
of  certain  manufacturers  of  milk  compounds  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  law  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
compounds  in  that  state.  He  takes  issue  with  some  other 
experts  on  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  declares  that  sucn 
compounds  are  not  deleterious  to  health  when  propertly  sup¬ 
plemented  by  other  nutritive  values. 

It  appears  from  statements  by  Dr.  Funk  and  others  who 
have  recently  been  giving  the  subject  of  vitamines  intensive 
study  that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  still  too  indefinite 
and  incomplete  to  become  the  basis  for  such  a  law  as  Wis¬ 
consin  has  passed  and  the  law  now  pending  in  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  skimmed  milk  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  entire  country.  The  entire  case  against  these 
compounds  has  been  built  up  on  the  vitamine  theory.  Prof. 
R.  Adams  Dutcher  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
has  given  close  application  for  the  past  two  years  to  the 
vitamine  content  of  milk,  says  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of 
THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  that  it  does  not  behoove 
anyone  to  rush  in  at  this  stage  of  knowledge  of  vitamines 
and  condemn  products  which  are  alleged  not  to  contain  these 
properties.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powders  were  devoid  of  vitamines — which  Prof.  Dutcher 
doubts — there  would  still  be  a  place,  in  his  opinion,  for  these 
products  in  the  diet  when  supplemented  by  other  foods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  President  Rose  of  the 
Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
stated  in  his  address  to  the  recent  convention  at  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  that  any  effort  to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  valuable 
foods  until  more  knowledge  has  been  obtained  regarding 
these  factors  would  be  an  economic  blunder. 


Medical  Men  and  Food  Manufacturers 

COLONEL  ROBERT  McCARRISON,  one  of  the  two  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  British  Indian  Medical  Service, 
is  now  in  the  United  States,  and  although  he  is  meeting 
primarily  with  medical  men  and  is  lecturing  before  medical 
groups,  he  has  a  message  that  will  most  probably  have  to 
be  listened  to  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
foods.  His  thesis  is  this:  About  25  per  cent  of  all  cases 
that  come  to  clinics  for  help  are  gastro-intestinal  diseases; 
practically  all  such  ailments  are  caused  by  faulty  diet; 
therefore,  if  we  can  correct  the  faults  in  the  diets  of  the 
human  race  we  are  eliminating  one-fourth  of  its  sickness 
and  suffering.  That  is  a  rather  far-reaching  statement,  we 
admit,  and  to  cure  one-fourth  of  our  debilities  by  changes 
in  our  food  is  a  very  ambitious  program.  But  Colonel 
McCarrison  has  some  unusually  convincing  facts  in  support 
of  his  proposition. 

For  a  long  time  investigators  in  the  medical  sciences 
have  occupied  themselves  to  a  very  large  extent  with  bac¬ 
teria  and  other  forms  of  micro-organisms  as  the  cause  of 
disease.  So  well  have  they  done  their  work,  and  such  a 
stupendous  field  did  they  open  up,  that  many  folks  ha\e 
been  led  to  believe  that  these  bugs  are  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes.  But  within  the  last  decade  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  food  and  its  relation  to  health.  As  a  result,  an¬ 
other  world  has  been  exposed  to  our  vision.  And  again,  of 
course,  a  few  cranks  appeared  who  wanted  to  explain 
everything  in  terms  of  vitamines,  or  of  proteins  or  min¬ 
erals. 

But  the  real  contributors  to  medical  science  are  those 
who  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  among  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved.  In  most  cases,  a  disease  is  caused  not  by  a  factor 
but  by  factors.  And  this  is  where  the  food  question  comes 
in.  Food  is  the  one  thing  that  is  operating  in  us  all  the 
time,  its  influence  is  continuously  exerted.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  invading  organisms,  or 
unfavorable  climate  or  other  environmental  factors.  The 
one  affects  the  other,  and  the  food  factor  is  always  present. 

We  can  distinguish  three  main  lines  of  investigation  in 
the  science  of  food:  The  influence  of  one  constituent  on 
the  other,  the  occurrence  of  these  constituents  in  various 
foods,  and  the  preservation  of  the  foods  so  as  to  leave  the 
constituents  intact.  The  first  phase  is  the  field  of  the 
medic;  the  second,  that  of  the  bio-chemist;  the  third,  that 
of  the  food  manufacturer.  As  fast  as  the  first  two  estab¬ 
lish  the  facts,  the  food  manufacturer  must  take  cognizance 
of  those  facts  in  his  processes.  He  thus  makes  himself  the 
conserver  of  the  public  health.  It  is  his  privilege  to  do 
so.  It  is  his  right,  his  duty  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  his 
status  in  business  will  demand  that  he  do  so.  If  he  does 
not  see  to  it  that  his  products  retain  unimpaired  all  the 
properties  that  nature  put  into  them,  that  in  preparing 
the  food  for  consumption  nothing  is  taken  out,  put  in,  or 
destroyed  that  will  decrease  its  food  value,  and  that  he 
actually  improve  its  food  value  if  he  can. — if  he  does  not, 
in  so  far  as  science  is  able  to  tell  him,  do  these  things,  his 
rivals  surely  will.  For  just  as  modern  business  cannot  sue- 
ceed  without  advertisement,  just  so  future  advertisement 
will  not  succeed  unless  it  convey  to  the  prospective  customer 
exact  knowledge  of  the  product — absolute,  concrete  knowl. 
edge  as  to  its  worth.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  left  undone 
in  the  manufacturing  end,  the  advertising  end  will  surely 
fall  down. 

We  therefore  believe  that  it  behooves  the  food  manufac¬ 
turer  to  keep  informed  on  all  developments  in  the  scientific 
world  that  pertain  to  his  field.  In  this  way  only  can  we 
hope  to  reduce  that  particular  one-fourth  of  human  ailments 
mentioned  above. 
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Specialty  Men  Urge  Better  Business  Practices 


For  Metric  System,  Interchangeable  Mileage  Books  and  Increased  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Trade  Associations — Against  Salesmen’s  Bonuses 


DECLARATIONS  against  salesmen’s  bonuses  and  in  fa. 
vor  of  the  metric  system,  interchangeable  mileage 
books  and  increased  conferences  between  the  represen. 
tative  trade  associations  of  specialty  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  were  among  the  outstanding  resolutions  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  convention 
at  Atlantic  City,  November  16,  17  and  18.  In  other  reso¬ 
lutions  duly  passed  pertaining  to  governmental  matters,  the 
association  approved  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


From  left  to  right — Wm.  L.  Sweet,  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Sweet;  Fred  Mason, 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H. 
Ukers 

mission  in  preventing  unfair  competition  and  went  definitely 
on  record  as  favoring  further  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  a  tightening  of  Federal  control  of  food 
sanitation  by  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Characterizing  the  practice  employed  by  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  offering  special  inducements  or  bonuses  to  whole¬ 
salers’  salesmen  or  retail  grocery  salesmen  as  “manifestly 
unfair,  vicious  and  demoralizing,”  the  specialty  manufac¬ 
turers  indicated  clearly  that  such  methods  were  not  to  be 
tolerated  among  the  members  of  the  association. 

“Certain  manufacturers,”  the  resolution  states,  “offer 
these  inducements  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  bonuses 
or  special  commissions  to  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  to 
such  salesmen  or  clerks  or  both  on  their  individual  sales 
to  retailers  and  consumers.  .  .  .We  regard  and  de¬ 

clare  it  [this  system]  to  be  a  manifestly  unfair,  vicious  and 
demoralizing  practice  for  manufacturers  to  subsidize  whole¬ 
salers’  salesmen  or  retailers’  clerks  by  offering  or  paying 
such  salesmen  or  such  clerks  directly  or  indirectly,  inde¬ 
pendently  and  in  addition  to  the  profit  provided  for  the 
wholesaler  or  the  retailer,  a  bonus,  special  commission  or 
other  inducement  upon  their  individual  sales  to  retailers 
of  such  manufacturers’  products.” 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  sent  to  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association  and 
the  various  state  wholesale  grocers’  associations  and  retail 
grocers’  associations,  all  of  which  were  requested  to  take 
action  and  declare  themselves  upon  this  practice.  Copies 


were  also  furnished  to  the  various  trade  papers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  Favor  of  Metric  System 

The  stand  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  was  in  line  with 
the  position  taken  at  previous  conventions  approving  the 
eventual  adoption  of  the  international  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  resolution  states  that  such  a 
measure  would  result  in  the  “simplification  of  our  present 
cumbersome  system”  and  advises  as  an  immediate  course 
the  double  marking  of  English  weights  and  metric  equiva¬ 
lents  as  of  value  in  goods  for  export  and  for  its  educational 
advantage.” 

The  association  endorsed  “the  need  and  value  of  more 
frequent  conference  between  the  representative  organiza. 
tions  in  the  grocery  trade  for  the  purpose  of  proper  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  many  matters  fundamentally  affecting  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  branches  of  the  grocery  trade.” 

Another  resolution  stated  that  “the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association  does  hereby  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  the  importance 
and  value  of  interchangeable  mileage  books.” 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  Praised 

Conspicuous  among  the  resolutions  advocating  changes 
in  governmental  policies  was  the  endorsement  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
increased  appropriations  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  the 
continuance  of  its  activities.  “This  association  endorses  the 
splendidly  constructive  scientific  research  work  being  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,”  stated  this  resolution,  “and 
hereby  recommends  that  Congress  encourage  such  work  by 
greater  appropriations  therefor,  to  the  end  that  the  services 
of  the  ablest  scientists  may  be  secured  and  the  scope  of 
such  work  extended.” 

The  association  endorsed  the  equitable  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  pledged  to  Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  its  co-operation. 

Resolutions  on  Government  Matters 

Other  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  Federal  activities 
were  as  follows: 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Specialty  Manufactur- 


From  left  to  right — R.  H.  Bond,  McCormick  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  G.  Gilfillan,  Genesee  Pure  Food 
Company,  Leroy,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bristley;  F.  D. 
Bristley,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  New  York 
City 
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From  left  to  right — W.  M.  McCormick,  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Knox;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Knox;  J.  E.  Knox,  C.  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Company, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


ers’  Association  does  hereby  pledge  its  support  and  co¬ 
operation  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Specialty  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  does  hereby  again  approve  and  recommend 
the  early  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  the  F.ederal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  whereby  it  is  declared  unlawful,  in  effect, 
to  introduce  into  interstate  commerce  any  food  produced, 
stored  or  handled  under  such  insanitary  conditions  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  human  consumption.” 


j.  T.  Emery,  President  The 
American  Food  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Emery 


Reconstruction  Problems 

Reconstruction  problems 
must  be  faced  with  courage 
and  wisdom,  stated  another 
resolution  passed  at  the  At. 
lantic  City  meeting.  “We 
have  an  abiding  faith  that 
we  will  rise  to  the  heights 
necessary  for  their  success, 
ful  and  righteous  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  and  as  a  nation  will  go 
to  higher  planes  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  achievement.  .  .  . 
This  association  pledge 
themselves  to  do  each  and 
every  one  of  the  things  of 
which  they  are  capable  to 
bring  about  a  return  to 
sane  and  sound  economic, 
industrial  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.” 

The  arms  limitation  con¬ 
ference  was  whole-heart¬ 
edly  endorsed  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  expressed  “sin¬ 
cere  hope  for  its  unquali¬ 
fied  success.” 


From  left  to  right — Charles  Wesley  Ihrnn,  Counsel,  New 
York  City;  Airs.  Dunn;  Airs.  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.;  W.  W. 
Frazier,  Jr.,  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


The  association  paid  a  graceful  testimonial  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Fred  Mason,  in  the  following  resolution: 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  do  hereby  express 
their  deep  love  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Fred  Mason,  and 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  sagacious,  efficient  and  con¬ 
structive  administration  of  the  association  during  the  past 
two  years;  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does  hereby  extend  its 
sincere  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  in  its  good  fortune  in  securing  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  brings  to  the  company  extraordinary 
and  outstanding  ability,  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
successful  merchandising  of  grocery  products.” 

Thanks  were  likewise  ex¬ 
pressed  to  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  association; 
the  auxiliary  committee  of 
the  association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  D.  O.  Ever- 
hard;  Charles  Wesley 
Dunn,  legal  counsel;  H.  F. 

Thunhorst,  secretary;  the 
convention  speakers;  the 
press  and  the  Hotel  Tray- 
m  o  r  e.  Resolutions  in 
memoriam  were  passed  on 
behalf  of  Warren  Ogden  of 
Mills  Brothers  Company. 

New  York  City;  Walter  H. 

Lipe,  former  vice-president 
of  the  Beech  Nut  Packing 
Company;  James  M.  Hills, 
former  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association;  F. 

W.  Barrett,  “dean  of  the 
grocery  trade  press”  and 
S.  W.  Roth,  founder  of  the 
“Wholesale  urocer”  and 
“Retail  Grocer.” 


J.  H.  Stephenson,  Fels  & 
Company,  Chicago,  III., 
and  H.  F.  Thunhorst, 
Secretary,  New  York  City 
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Drawn  by  Miss  Josephine  Streatfield  for  The  American  Food  Journal. 


FRED  MASON 


Re-elected  Presidentjof  the^American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 


HEN  Fred  Mason  was  recently  re-elected  president  of 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  he 
said,  in  thanking  the  members,  that  he  would  rather  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Specialty  Manufacturers  than  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  may  have  sounded  like  an  extravagant 
statement  to  some,  but  to  others  who  know  of  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  which  Mr.  Mason  has  taken  in  the  association  since  its 
formation  it  had  the  ring  of  sincerity.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Mason,  with  the  co-operation  of  other  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors,  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers  Association 
has  attained  a  very  important  position  in  the  commercial  food 
world.  The  convention  passed  a  resolution  thanking  Mr. 


Mason  for  his  work  and  incidentally  wished  him  success  in 
his  new  connection  as  vice-president  of  the  Ameiican  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  which  he  assumed  recently  after  a  term 
of  years  as  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company.  Mr.  Mason  began  work  as  a  grocei  s  boy, 
later  becoming  a  jobber’s  salesman,  a  flour  salesman  and 
then  secretary  of  retail  grocery  associations.  In  1907  he 
became  connected  with  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  of 
which  he  was  eventually  assistant  salesmanager.  In  1910 
he  became  general  salesmanager  of  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company  and  later  its  president  and  general  manager. 


Point  of  View  of  the  Wholesale  Grocer 


His  Opinions  on  Packing  Standardization,  Selling  Policies,  Commercial 

Bribery  and  Packers’  Consent  Decree 


BY  J.  W.  HERSCHER 


President,  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 


Editor’s  Note- — Although  the  chief  officer  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  J.  W.  Herscher,  is  a  man  who  has  had  only  two  business  connections 
in  all  his  life.  As  a  boy  in  1889,  he  started  work  in  a  little  West  Virginia  retail 
store,  left  this  job  in  1896  to  “begin  at  the  bottom”  in  one  of  the  largest  whole¬ 
sale  groceries  in  the  state  and  ever  since  has  been  affiliated  with  the  same  concern 
— Lewis,  Hubbard  &  Company.  The  following  is  an  address  delivered  before  the 
thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association. 


THE  path  of  the  wholesale  grocer  is  not  strewn  with 
roses.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  be  up  and  do¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  Competition  is  so 
keen  in  our  business  that  the  best  among  us,  on  an  average, 
is  able  to  make  but  2  per  cent  net  on  turnover.  The  present 
expense  of  warehousing  and  distribution, 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  consumes 
practically  the  entire  allowance  in  the 
way  of  compensation  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  for  the  performance  of  a  service 
which  would  cost  them  more  as  indi¬ 
vidual  distributors  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  dispense  with  the  wholesaler, 
who,  as  a  result  of  keen  competition, 
must  be  economically  efficient  to  survive 
and  who  only  because  he  handles  the 
many  products  he  does,  is  able  to  spread 
the  expense  or  overhead  over  the  count¬ 
less  items  of  his  stock. 

Consistent  Selling  Policy 
I  think  I  am  expressing  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  entire  food  trades 
when  I  say  that  after  a  manufacturer 
decides  upon  a  certain  selling  policy  he 
should  “stick”  to  it  and  give  it  a  real 
test,  because  the  very  moment  he  begins 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders,  the 
water  begins  to  get  warm,  and  some¬ 
times  it  gets  quite  hot,  with  resulting 
demoralization  to  the  trade.  If  a  manu¬ 
facturer  devises  his  own  selling  plan  and 
distributive  system,  if  this  is  fair  and 
clean  throughout  and  kept  so,  I  have 
enough  faith  in  the  wholesale  grocer 
to  believe  that  he  will  be  your  loyal 
distributor. 

We  are  bitterly  opposed  to  commercial  bribery  in  any 
and  all  its  forms,  and  feel  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion  should  be  commended  for  its  activity  on  this  subject. 

No  one  can  faithfully  serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time. 
A  salesman  should  not  be  tempted  to  divide  his  loyalty 
and  sincerest  efforts  between  his  employer  and  some  for¬ 
eign  interest.  An  intelligent  salesman  who  has  the  best 

interests  of  his  employer  at  heart  will 
resent  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  his 
conscience.  The  manufacturer  who  has 
any  extra  compensation  to  distribute 
should  first  try  it  on  the  principal  and 
not  attempt  any  secret  device  on  an  em. 
ployee. 

Free  deals,  or  “something  for  noth¬ 
ing,”  is  a  business  anomaly.  Common 
prudence  dictates  that  a  free  deal  is  not 
based  on  sound  principle,  and  it  should 
be  abolished  forthwith.  If  the  price 
quoted  on  a  product  is  down  to  hard 
pan,  it  will  obviate  the  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  concocting  schemes. 

We  grocers  want  to  suggest  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  size  invoice.  Of 
course,  exact  uniformity,  I  know,  is 
hardly  possible,  but  to  the  grocer  re¬ 
ceiving  invoices  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  it  would  be  quite  a  boon  if  unified 
and  simplified  invoices  could  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Packing  Standardization 

A  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
a  good  many  merchants  as  to  how  their 
goods  are  packed  results  in  more  or  less 
loss  through  a  failure  to  work  toward 
uniformity  of  shipping  containers,  quan¬ 
tity  in  each  can,  parcel,  bundle  or 
case.  Time  should  therefore  be  taken  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  standardization  clear  down  to  the  consumer. 


J.  W.  Herscher 
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We  believe  that  standardization  will  furnish  us  with 
some  practical  benefits  and  cause  savings  all  along  the 
line.  The  features  that  occur  to  me  at  present  are  as 
follows: 

1.  All  goods  of  a  similar  size  and  kind  should  be  packed 
in  the  same  number  of  units  to  a  case,  to  avoid  errors  by 
jobbers  in  billing  and  shipping  to  customers. 

2.  Parcel  Post  regulations  in  regard  to  weight  and  size 
of  all  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  special  packing  for  Parcel  Post  shipments  on  the 
part  of  the  jobber. 

'3.  Goods  should  be  packed  in  quantities  that  the  aver¬ 
age  retail  grocer  can  purchase  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  selling  in  less  than  case  lots  and  repacking  in 
the  jobber’s  packing  room. 

4.  Cases  should  be  made  of  a  size  practical  for  handling 
from  a  warehouse  and  shipping  point  of  view. 

Mercantile  records  show  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  retail  merchants  do  not  make  a  success  of  their 
business.  Business  today  must  be  conducted  on  entirely 
different  lines  from  those  tolerated  twenty  years  ago.  Over¬ 
selling  by  some  manufacturers  has  caused  them  to  take 
great  losses  through  spoilage  and  other  defects  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by- the  exercise  of  better  judgment  and 
discretion. 

Is  the  Wholesaler  Doing  His  Share? 

Another  item  that  has  been  given  wide  publicity  is 
the  relationship  of  the  grocer,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
the  depression  or  stagnation  that  has  obtained  in  the  food 
industry  for  some  months  past.  The  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer  can  distribute  only  what  the  consumer  needs  or 
desires.  You  must  not  expect  the  distributor  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts  to  become  a  speculative  football.  We  cannot  take  on 
more  commodities  than  we  can  take  care  of.  The  demands 
of  the  public  being  the  index  of  a  distributor  s  ability  to 
absorb  and  dispose  of  any  given  quantity  of  products,  how 
can  it  justly  be  said  that  the  wholesaler  has  not  done  his 
share  throughout  the  period  of  commercial  and  industrial 
depression  which  has  just  been  encountered?  If  there  are 
any  merchants  in  any  line  of  activity  who  have  done  then- 
best  to  increase  depression,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that  they 
are  ideal  candidates  for  an  insane  asylum. 

Wholesalers’  View  of  Packers’  Decree 
One  of  the  most  popular,  but  fallacious,  theories  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree  is  the  one  which 
ascribes  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  the  credit  for  the 
entry  of  this  document.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  decree 
was  entered  and  agreed  to  by  the  “Big  Five  aggregation 
of  meat  packers  after  criminal  proceedings  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  laws  had  been  commenced  by  the  governmental 
authorities,  and  it  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  that  these 
gentlemen  went  to  Washington  and  pleaded  with  the  then 
Attorney  General  Palmer  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
this  obligation.  The  matter  was  not  hastily  or  inadvisedly 
considered.  A  criminal  prosecution  was  imminent,  and  the 
meat  packers,  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  against 
them,  deemed  it  the  best  policy  voluntarily  to  allow  this 
judgment  to  be  taken  against  them. 


The  evidence  which  resulted  in  this  proceeding  was  gath¬ 
ered  by  governmental  agencies,  for  which,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  we  must  give  due  credit  and  thanks  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  officials  worked  long  and  hard  to 
assemble  the  mass  of  evidence  presented.  Various  commit¬ 
tees  in  Congress  added  to  the  already  formidable  pile,  and 
finally  public  sentiment,  usually  slow  to  arouse,  but  once 
aroused,  inexorable  in  its  demands,  pointed  in  no  uncertain 
way  the  path  of  expediency.  Even  the  packers,  powerful 
and  ruthless  as  they  are,  have  wisdom  enough  to  bend  their 
knee  in  deference  to  this  unseen,  yet  ever-present,  force. 
So  that  if  the  accusing  finger  of  public  opinion  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  plight  of  the  meat  packers  under  the 
decree,  it  is  unfair  for  them  to  impute  to  us  what  was 
brought  about  by  other  causes. 

In  some  quarters  is  has  been  rather  taken  for  granted 
that  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  packer  are  traditional 
enemies,  and  that  the  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  former  is 
prompted  by  jealousy  or  other  human  vices  aroused  by  the 
size  of  these  companies,  or  a  fear  that  we  in  our  industry 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  self-styled  efficiency  and  business 
acumen  of  the  gentlemen  conducting  the  meat  packing 
business.  I  want  to  deny  emphatically  any  such  claim. 
We  have  managed  to  live  through  many  fads  and  fancies 
in  the  distribution  of  food  products,  and  we  emerge  today 
stronger  and  more  efficient  than  ever  we  have  been  before. 

Not  Afraid  of  Competition 

No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  good,  virile  competition,  hon¬ 
estly  and  fairly  conducted.  We  cannot  withstand,  however, 
a  competition  which  is  based  on  privilege,  illegality,  dis¬ 
crimination  and  unfairness.  If  we  have  a  fair  field,  we 
want  no  favor,  but  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  of  freedom  and  equality. 

The  issue  is  not  alone  between  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
the  packer.  It  is  vastly  more  important.  The  struggle  is 
one  between  monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  freedom  and 
independence  in  business  on  the  other.  Is  there  any  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  industry?  Does  it  affect  the  merchant  any 
less  than  it  does  the  citizen  or  the  consumer? 

Perhaps  our  motives  in  the  endeavor  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  competitive  business  of  the  country  may  be 
misunderstood,  but  no  element  in  the  food  trade  is  exempt 
from  the  effects  of  the  domination  of  the  packers  over  it. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  grower  are  just  as  susceptible 
to  the  injury,  we  fear,  as  the  distributor.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  authentic  governmental  reports  extending 
over  a  period  of  years  concerning  the  methods  the  packers 
pursue  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  which  is 
the  complete  domination  of  the  food  industry  of  this 
country. 

Extent  of  Packers’  Control 

We  cannot  ignore  the  giant  strides  made  by  these  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  extent  of  the  control  already  secured.  It 
is  not  a  trade  question;  it  has  become  one  of  vital  public 
interest.  If  the  evidence  had  been  furnished  by  some  group 
of  merchants,  I  should  be  the  first  to  charge  partisan  preju¬ 
dice;  but  we  find  an  impartial  governmental  board  prompt- 
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ed  by  no  interest  but  that  of  the  public  welfare  calmly  and 
dispassionately  reporting  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  his  express  direction,  facts  of  such  a  startling 
nature  that  even  the  most  disinterested  citizen  is  aroused 
and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  operations.  Nothing 
short  of  absolute  and  complete  domination  of  every  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  can  take  on — from  the  raw  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer — will  satisfy  them.  The  packers 


have  always  claimed  to  be  thorough,  but  not  until  now 
have  1  come  to  the  realization  of  their  right  to  that  claim. 

Shall  we  assert  our  inalienable  rights  of  equality  and 
justice  for  all,  or  shall  we  supinely  relinquish  these  funda- 
mental  precepts  of  our  citizenship  and  sink  to  slavery  and 
servitude.  If  we  capitulate  now,  we  are  not  worthy  to  bear 
the  glorious  honor  of  American  citizenship. 


Backing  Up 


the  Retailer 


Local  Advertising,  Production  of  Readily  Handled  Goods  and  Wide¬ 
spread  Distribution  Benefit  Manufacturer  as  Well  as  Local  Merchant 


Editor’s  Note. — Francis  E.  Hamper  is  a  prominent  retail  grocer  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  was  for  five  years  president  of  the  Atlanta  Food  Dealers  Association  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Comaorce  and  charter  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  that  city. 


By  FRANCIS  E.  KAMPER* 

President,  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association 


A 


LL  the  wild  ideas  of  unbalanced  agitators  the  world 
over,  in  their  ignorant  and  pitiable  quest  for  hap¬ 
piness  through  revolution,  confiscation  of  property, 
and  crime,  cannot  overthrow  the  eternal  truth  that  the 
one  route  to  happiness  through  property  or  government  is 
over  the  broad  and  open  highway 
of  SERVICE.  And  service  always 
means  industry,  thrift,  respect  for 
authority  and  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others.” 

Thus  declared  W.  G.  Sibley  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Chicago  “Journal  of 
Commerce,”  and  we  may  all  heed 
the  message.  Our  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  are  bound  up  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  for  we  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

The  question  was  asked  me  re¬ 
cently  by  a  man  who  for  a  long 
time  did  not  stand  very  well,  but 
more  recently  has  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  locally  as  a  true  prophet, 

“Which  is  the  greatest  in  impor¬ 
tance,  the  production  or  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  food  commodity?” 

Importance  of  Distribution 

At  'the  time  this  question  was 
asked  of  me,  I  naturally  replied  that 
the  production  was  the  greatest.  I 
now  think  that  my  answer  was  in¬ 
correct,  and  that  the  distribution  | 
of  an  article  is  the  greatest  factor. ^  j 
Of  course  there  would  be  no  dis-lH 
tribution  without  production — and- 
on  the  other  hand  there  can  hardly  be  any  production  with¬ 
out  distribution. 

Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  joint  commission  of 
agricultural  inquiry,  states  that,  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
37  cents  goes  for  production,  14  cents  for  all  profits,  and 
49  per  cent  for  distribution.  Accepting  this  as  a  fact,  it 
therefore  looks  as  if  what  we  must  do  in  looking  after 
the  consumers  welfare  is  to  look  into  the  49  per  cent.  I 
dare  say  this  relative  proposition  wouldn’t  do  for  all  here. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  what  all  of  us  have  to  con¬ 
sider  regarding  this  particular  problem,  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  much  of  markets,  that  is  the  fluctuation  of  prices 


Francis  E.  Hamper 


up  or  down,  but  rather  the  problem  of  merchandising  and 
turnover. 

Retail  Stores  and  the  Public 

Does  it  often  occur  to  us  that  the  buying  public  has  the 
final  decision  in  this  matter?  Why  is  it  that  there  are  so 

ijiany  grocery  stores  in  this  land 
of  ours,  varying  from  one  for  each 
212  people  in  some  states  of  the 
country,  to  7  89  in  other  states? 
Why  such  a  variation?  We  might 
give  various  answers,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  public  supports 
these  stores  and,  therefore,  in  a  way 
they  demand  them.  It  also  means 
either  that  some  stores  have  to 
exact  too  large  a  toll  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  that  many  merchants  are 
accepting  pitifully  small  wages  in 
compensation  for  their  services. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  for 
this  whole  country  is  one  retail 
grocery  for  every  315  people. 

These  stores,  in  their  humble 
way,  endeavor  to  carry  nearly  all 
the  articles  that  the  public  wants; 
and  unfortunately,  their  volume  of 
sales  are  so  small  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  handling  either  a  very 
limited  variety  of  goods  or  else  are 
fearfully  .  overstocked  with  stale 
goods. 

Specialty  manufacturers  are 
vitally  interested  in  either  of  these 
propositions.  As  I  see  it,  they  are 
•  unable  to  control  and  under  our 

democratic  form  of  government  never  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  number  of  retailers. 

Container  Problem  Should  Receive  Attention 
Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  want  their  goods  sold 
nationally,  however.  They  want  every  store  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  handle  their  products.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  size  of  containers  that  should  be 
given  most  earnest  consideration. 

There  are  many  manufacturers  who  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  this  matter  and  I  knOw  of  one  large 


*From  an  address  delivered  before  the  eleventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  November  17. 
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pickling  and  preserving  company  with  an  excellent  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  products  that  has  made  a  marked  success  of  its 
merchandising  and  distribution  problem  by  packing  in 
cases  containing  a  half  dozen  bottles  or  cans.  The  small 
additional  cost  of  this  method  of  packing  has  in  no  way 
interferred  with  the  sale  of  their  products. 

Bad  Retail  Advertising 

We  need  better  merchants  among  the  retailers,  and  more 
of  this  class.  One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  average 
retailer  is  the  fact  that  he  rarely  ever  does  the  right  kind 
of  advertising  and  consequently  he  doesn’t  do  any  adver¬ 
tising.  The  downtown  men,  the  chain  stores  and  the 
large  retailers  are  doing  nearly  all  of  the  advertising  for 
food  aside  from  that  which  the  manufacturers  are  doing. 
This  is  leading  to  one  condition  very  rapidly,  and  you 
don’t  need  a  telescope  to  see  the  end  of  the  line. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many  breakers  ahead  for 
specialty  men.  Some  of  us  grow  excited  and  riTsh  to 
Washington  and  try  to  pass  a  law  that  will  help  out  the 
situation.  It  may  do  this  temporarily,  but  it  is  bound  to 
have  some  drawbacks.  I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
Stephens-Kelley  Bill.  At  this  time  there  is  great  wave 
of  approval  by  retailers  all  over  the  country  and  most  of 
the  states  have  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  this 


bill.  Some  have  not,  however. 

This  country  has  gone  on  record  time  and  again  that  it 
opposed  to  trusts  or  any  such  aggregation  of  either  capital 
or  labor  that  will  permit  just  a  few  to  control  the  destinies 
of  our  people,  and  therefore,  laws  have  been  enacted  that 
will  prevent  just  this  kind  of  a  combination.  To-day  the 
thought  that  this  country  is  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  because  of  the  opportunities  given  to  individuals  work, 
ing  out  their  problems  with  equal  opportunities,  is  stronger 
than  ever  before.  It  therefore  follows  with  equal  force 
that  your  business  and  my  business  will  be  more  worth 
while  if  we  are  enabled  to  conduct  them  with  equal  oppor. 
trinities.  It  also  follows  that  great  organizations  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  stores  are  not  expressive  of  the 

best  American  citizenship. 

Production  with  Minimum  Fluctuations 

In  following  out  all  of  the  principles  of  turnover,  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  manufacturing  of  food  products  and  their 
distribution,  wouldn’t  you  be  enabled  to  produce  cheaper, 
more  profitably,  if  your  demand  was  steady  with  minimum 
fluctuations?  May  I  ask,  can  you  accomplish  this  very 
thing  by  having  an  uneven  demand  and  a  demand  that  is 
beyond  your  control?  May  I  ask  this  same  question  in  an¬ 
other  form,  what  is  your  best  method  of  sales,  several 
large  firms  each,  we  will  say,  taking  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent  of  your  output;  or  a  larger  number  of  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  aggregate  purchases  would  keep  your  fac¬ 
tory  running  steadily.  The  loss  of  any  one  of  these  would 
not  effect  your  production  and  cost  to  any  appreciable 

extent. 

When  you  have  lost  one  of  your  large  customers,  we 
will  say  a  ten  per  cent  man,  what  happens  to  your  pio- 
duction  cost?  What  happens  to  the  personnel  of  your 
organization.  Somebody  has  to  lose  his  job,  factory  costs 
mount  skyward  and  consumers’  cost  also  mounts. 

Specialty  manufacturers  know  better  than  I  do  the  things 
that  may  influence  the  loss  of  their  customers.  Competi¬ 
tion  mav,  and  therefore,  fair  margins  which  are  legitimate 
go  glimmering  or  else  the  factory  shuts  up.  Certainly  the 
majority  of  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  advertising  and  its  relation  to  distribution. 

Great  Attention  to  Retailers 


Fred  Mason  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  greater  atten¬ 
tion  his  former  Shredded  Wheat  Company  gave  to  their 
retail  distributors,  as  compared  with  that  given  by  com¬ 
petitors,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Shredded  Wheat.  Qt)0  ou 

Manufacturers  should  be  prepared,  in  their  l  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  to  have  their  creative  consumer  c  e- 
mand  campaigns  to  work  with  their  distributive  channels. 

Why  isn’t  it  practical  for  them  to  spend  this  money  on 
a  basis  of  50  to  50,  or  60  to  40,  or  70  to  30? 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  practical  to  sell  goods  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan: 


Go  to  ten  to  twenty  representative  retailers  in  any  town 
under  200,000  population,  offer  to  pay  for  an  inch,  two 
inches,  or  more  if  you  can  afford  to,  in  their  regular  daily 
or  weekly  advertisement  in  their  newspaper,  to  appear  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  advertisement  and  keep  this  up  for 
a  definite  time.  Better  still,  place  it  upon  a  percentage  or 
cents  per  case  basis,  saying  to  Mr.  Good  Retailer,  “Here, 
if  you  advertise  in  your  daily  papers,  we  will  take  blank 
space  in  your  advertisement  in  addition  to  our  space  which 
we  are  going  to  use  to  advertise  our  goods.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  charge  us  with  this  space,  but  by  going  in 
with  you,  your  ad  will  appear  as  larger  and,  therefore, 
will  be  more  effective.”  What  will  your  local  brokers 
and  wholesalers  get  from  this?  The  finest  and  strongest 
co-operation  possible,  and,  to  my  mind  as  a  retailer,  this 
will  prove  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  present  methods. 
At  times,  it  might  be  practical  to  control  the  expenditures 
upon  a  basis  of  percentage  of  sales. 

Reinforcement  of  Consumer  Advertisements 
Your  general  creative  consumer  advertisement  will  be 
backed  up  by  the  fact  that  your  consumers  will  know  just 
where  they  can  purchase  your  goods  and  furthermore  your 
local  wholesalers  can  say  to  any  retail  grocer,  “Mr.  So-and- 
so,  just  a  few  blocks  from  you,  will  advertise  these  goods 
this  week  and  you  will  not  want  him  to  take  all  of  the , 
advantage  of  the  advertising  the  manufacturer  is  doing. 
Cash  in  on  all  of  this  advertising  and  stock  these  goods, 
display  them  either  in  the  window  or  by  making  a  special 
floor  or  counter  display.”  Consumers  will  know  immedi¬ 
ately  where  your  goods  can  be  secured  at  the  right  prices. 

More  of  the  better  class  of  merchants  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  advertise.  By  this  method  of  co-operative  sales 
and  advertising,  I  believe  that  you  will  get  away  from 
what  Secretary  Balsiger,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  terms  the  “price  of  rascality,”  for  you  will 
then  convince  the  mass  of  the  retailers  that  you  wish 
your  goods  sold  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  you  will  at 
once  impress  upon  the  public  that  your  goods  are  worth 
your  selling  price  to  the  wholesaler.  Your  list  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  would  indicate  what  they  are  worth. 

The  Price  of  Rascality 

The  “price  of  rascality”  has  killed  more  good  food  arti¬ 
cles  than  anything  else,  has  nullified  the  efforts  of  millions 
spent  in  advertising  and  has  wrecked  the  careers  of  more 
manufacturers  and  sales  managers  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

If  the  price  that  the  manufacturer  charges  the  retailer 
and  that  the  rtailer  charges  the  jobber  is  fair,  why 
should  some  few  individuals  who  use  the  daily  newspaper 
in  their  various  localities,  constantly  place  the  lie  upon 
your  efforts  by  making  the  public  believe  that  you  are 
charging  too  much  for  it.  The  favorite  methods  of  popu¬ 
larizing  their  stores  is  to  ride  into  public  favor  by  using 
to  their  own  interest  the  manufacturers’  sales  efforts  and 
advertising. 

Specialty  salesmen  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  cor. 
rect  way,  the  one  only  way  to  figure  percentage  of  profit, 
and  percentage  of  cost  of  doing  business.  How  often  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  merchandise  from  a  specialty  representative  on 
account  of  his  statement  of  the  profit  I  can  make  by  selling 
his  goods,  backed  up  by  national  advertisements.  Many 
salesmen  give  the  lie  to  their  firm  by  telling  me  that  there 
is  a  25  per  cent  gross  margin  in  their  goods,  when  there,  is 
only  20  per  cent,  that  there  is  a  20  per  cent  gross  margin 
when  there  is  only  16  2-3  per  cent. 

A  Real  Basis  for  Figuring  Cost  and  Profit 
The  selling  price  and  the  amount  of  sales  form  the  only 
correct  basis  for  figuring  cost  and  profit  and  any  other 
method  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  will  lead  your  customers 
and  yourselves  to  bankruptcy  as  certain  as  there  are  stars 
in  the  heavens.  One  dollar  always  represents  selling  price, 
and  cost  of  doing  business  determined  through  years  of 
experience  plus  whatever  profit  on  each  turnover  you  expect, 
must  be  deducted  from  selling  price  and  the  remainder,  a 
decimal  figure,  is  cost.  Practically,  invoice  cost  expressed 
in  cents  and  dollars  divided  by  remainder  decimal  cost,  will 
give  the  correct  selling  price  to  obtain  the  desired  profit 
with  all  expenses  of  operation. 


Representative  Views  on  Coffee  Making 


TN  the  November  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR- 

NAL  there  appeared  a  collection  of  representative  opinions 
on  methods  of  coffee  preparation.  A  steward  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  hotels,  a  sales  manager,  an  inventor  and 
four  presidents  of  coffee  roasting  firms  gave  their  respective 
judgments  as  to  which  brewing  process — percolating,  boiling, 
steeping,  dripping  (filtration  method)  or  tricolator — is  the 
best.  The  almost  unanimous  preference  was  for  the  filtra¬ 
tion  or  tricolator  methods. 

This  discussion  has  elicited  during  the  past  month  further 
responses  from  readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  In  the  hope  that  this  symposium  of  opinion  may  help 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  prevalent  misconceptions  on  this 
important  subject,  the  editors  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
some  letters  recently  received  from  C.  W.  Brand,  president  of 
the  Widlar  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association;  Ida  Bailey  Allen, 
director,  Mrs.  Allen’s  School  of  Good  Cookery,  and  well- 
known  writer  and  lecturer;  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New  York 
City,  and  C.  Scotty,  chef  of  the  Hotel  Ambassador,  New  York 
City: 

Don’t  Boil  Your  Coffee,  Says  Carl  Brand 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL: 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  “rule”  for 
making  coffee,  because  there  is  really  no  standard.  Some 
people  like  their  coffee  strong,  some  like  it  weak,  some  like 
a  dark  roast  and  some  like  it  roasted  to  a  light  cinnamon 
color.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  what  method  turns 
out  the  most  “healthful”  brew.  To  my  mind  the  coffee  that 
does  a  man  the  most  good  is  the  coffee  he  likes  best,  the 
one  from  which  he  gets  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  because,  after  all,  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  which  coffee  makes  to  our  daily  fare  is  the  element  of 
pleasure. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL  are  familiar  with  the  scientific  research  which  has  been 
in  progress  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  This  research  is  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Biology  and  Public  Health,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  the  head  of  that  de¬ 
partment.  In  Professor  Prescott’s  address  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Roaster’s  Association  (reprinted  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL),  he  states 
that  he  tackled  this  problem — and  I  am  sure  this  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many — not  by  trying  to  solve  it  by  scientific 
formulas  but  by  making  a  series  of  independent  practical 
tests.  He  had  brewed  coffee  in  his  laboratories  by  various 
methods  and  then  called  in  a  number  of  students  and  instruc¬ 
tors  and  asked  them  to  sample  the  different  brews  and  tell 
which  they  liked  the  best.  The  test  was  made  without  ac¬ 
quainting  any  of  the  subjects  with  its  purpose  and  without 
letting  them  know  how  the  different  cups  of  coffee  they  tasted 
were  prepared. 

Professor  Prescott’s  results,  as  shown  in  the  article,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  people  would  prefer  coffee 
made  by  the  filtration  (or  drip)  process.  He  says  that  the 
percolator  process  shows  less  desirable  results  and  that  long 
continued  heating  processes,  or  those  in  which  coffee  is  actu¬ 
ally  subjected  to  boiling,  are  the  worst  of  all,  as  they  bring 
out  bitter  or  astringent  substances  and  drive  away  the  fine 
aroma  supplied  by  the  volatile  oils  of  the  coffee  bean. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Prescott  has  promised  to 
continue  his  research  further  and  tell  us  why  the  majority 
of  people  prefer  coffee  made  by  the  filtration  process  with 
water  just  below  the  boiling  point.  In  other  words  he  expects 
to  tell  us  what  different  chemical  substances  are  developed 
by  the  different  processes  of  preparation. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  with  these  experiments,  as  far  as 
they  go.  If  the  majority  of  people  prefer  coffee  made  this 
way,  this  is  the  kind  of  coffee  the  majority  of  people  prefer. 

C.  W.  BRAND, 

President,  The  Widlar  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

November  17,  1921. 


Mrs.  Allen  for  Tricolator 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL: 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  this  coffee-making  device 
(the  tricolator).  It  certainly  makes  the  best  coffee  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  beverage  which  con¬ 
tains  less  caffein  than  percolator  or  boiled  coffee.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  it  for  a  long  time,  using  it  in  my  West- 
field  Domestic  Science  School  tours  and  in  Mrs.  Allen’s  School 
of  Good  Cookery,  here  in  New  York.  It  has  been  introduced 
successfully  in  a  good  many  restaurants,  where  the  coffee  is 
justly  famous. 

IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN, 

Director  Mrs.  Allen’s  School  of  Good  Cookery, 

August  6,  1921  New  York  City. 

Experience  Important  in  Coffee  Making 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL: 

A  good  French  chef  will  maintain  that  his  art  cannot  be 
learned  from  cook-books  and  that  experience  is  the  only 
competent  teacher.  A  recipe  to  him  is  only  an  approxima¬ 
tion. 

The  making  of  good  coffee,  if  not  an  art,  is  at  least  a  knack, 
and  perfection  can  be  attained  only  by  experience.  The 
liquor  from  a  tablespoonful  of  Rio  coffee  is  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  a  like  quantity  of  mild  Santos  coffee; 
a  measure  of  coarsely  ground  coffee  will  contain  less  coffee 
than  the  same  measure  of  finely  ground  coffee.  Water  con¬ 
taining  an  unusual  amount  of  alkali  or  iron  will  make  a  dif¬ 
ferent  flavored  coffee  than  if  soft  water  be  used.  Coffee  to 
be  served  with  rich  cream  may  be  made  stronger  than  if 
milk  be  used  with  it,  and  finally  the  individual  taste  of  the 
drinker  is  always  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  recipe  maker. 

The  essence  of  a  cook’s  artistry  is  flavor.  Responsibility 
for  the  flavor  of  coffee  in  the  cup  is  a  divided  one  resting 
partly  upon  the  roaster  and  partly  upon  the  cook.  A  care¬ 
ful  roaster  who  himself  packages  his  product  and  proudlv 
places  his  name  upon  the  packages  may  be  relied  upon  at 
all  times  to  maintain  his  blend  and  roast  at  an  even  standard. 
Once  the  cook  has  achieved  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee  after 
more  or  less  trying  experiences  the  same  degree  of  care  will 
produce  the  same  satisfying  result.  Our  contribution  to  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL’S  symposium  is  therefore  not 
a  recipe  nor  a  choice  between  drip  coffee,  percolated  coffee 
or  old  fashioned  coffee,  but  the  general  observations  just 
made,  to  which  should  be  added  suggestions  on  two  points 
that  are  important  in  the  attainment  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  yet  often  neglected,  viz.:  (1)  Keep  the  coffee  pot 
immaculately  clean.  (2)  Do  not  let  the  coffee  stand  on  the 
grounds  after  it  is  made.  To  keep  the  coffee  pot  clean  re¬ 
quires  an  occasional  scrubbing  with  brush  and  cleansing  pow¬ 
der;  airing  it  in  the  bright  sunshine  is  fine  for  it.  If  the 
pot  be  of  tin  or  enamelware,  watch  it  carefully,  and  do  not 
use  it  for  coffee  making  after  the  tin  or  enamel  has  become 
worn  or  chipped  off  in  spots  exposing  the  iron  underneath. 
Once  the  coffee  is  done  the  grounds  ought  not  be  left  in  it. 
When  not  made  in  a  percolator,  the  coffee  should  be  strained 
into  a  clean  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  kept  hot  until  served. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS, 

November  30,  1921.  New  York  City. 

Ambassador  Chef  Favors  French  Filter 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL: 

My  own  method  of  making  coffee  is  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  essential  that  the  coffee  be  of  the 
finest  quality  obtainable.  Secondly,  you  will  find  better  re¬ 
sults  by  using  the  French  filterer  or  coffee  bag. 

Twelve  ounces  of  coffee  to  one  gallon  of  water  for  break¬ 
fast. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  coffee  to  one  gallon  of  water  for  dinner. 

Boiling  water  should  be  poured  over  the  coffee  siphoned  and 
put  back  several  times.  Do  not  allow  the  coffee  grounds  to 
remain  in  the  urn  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at 
any  time.  C.  SCOTTY, 

Chef,  Hotel  Ambassador,  New  York  City. 
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Sharp  Conflict  of  Opinion  at  Hearings  on 

Consent  Decree 

Canners  and  Wholesalers  Oppose  Modification  Before  Departmental 
Commission — Vernon  Campbell  Supports  Packers’  Plea 


Washington  Bureau,  American  Food  Journal, 

622  Albee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PPOSITION  to  the  modification  of  the  so-called  pack¬ 
ers’  consent  decree  under  which  the  packers  would 
be  permitted  to  again  enter  the  wholesale  •  grocery 
business,  was  voiced  by  packers  and  wholesale  grocers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  large  number  of  witnesses 
journeyed  to  Washington  to  give  oral  testimony  before  a 
commission  appointed  by  Attorney  General  Daughei’ty,  and 
consisting  of  Herman  J.  Galloway,  representing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  chairman;  Bayard  T.  Hainer,  attorney 
for  the  packers  and  stockyards  administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  and  F.  C.  Hall,  representing  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  packers  were  not  represented  at  the  hearings,  and 
the  support  of  the  application  for  modification  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Vernon  Campbell,  on  behalf  of  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries.  This  organization  had  a  long¬ 
time  contract  with  Armour  &  Company  for  the  supply  ot 
canned  goods.  He  denied  that  the  packers  would  monopo¬ 
lize  the  canned  goods  business  if  permitted  to  re-enter  it, 
or  that  they  were  given  special  privileges  that  amounted 
to  unfair  competition  in  the  use  of  refrigerator  and  peddler 
cars  for  the  distribution  of  unrelated  food  products. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  Mr.  Campbell  accused  the 
wholesale  grocers  with  coercion  and  intimidation  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  canners  from  joining  in  the  plea  for  a 
modification  of  the  so-called  consent  decree.  He  further 
declared  that  the  wholesalers  were  charging  too  much  for 
distributing  canned  goods. 

He  advocated  modification  of  this  decree  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  the  packers  to  handle  canned  goods  on 
a  commission  basis.  Distribution  through  the  packers,  in¬ 
sofar  as  his  company  was  concerned,  he  stated,  was  far 
more  advantageous  because  of  the  efficient  sales  methods, 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  packers  as  compared 
with  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
secure  money  with  which  to  finance  a  pack  because  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  present  the  packers’  orders  to  a  bank  in 
order  to  obtain  such  funds  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  concern  through  the  season.  He  admitted  that  the 
packer  to  whom  he  sold  his  pack  held  a  mortgage  on  one 


of  his  plants  in  the  amount  of  $200,000.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  secured  $7  00,000  in  loans  from  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  assist  in  handling  the  business. 

Line-up  of  Opposition  to  Modification 

Opposition  to  the  modification  sought  was  handled  by  ex- 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  on  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  William  C.  Breed  of  Breed, 
Abbott  &  Morgan,  New  York,  counsel  for  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  attorneys,  including  Clifford  Thorne  of  Chicago 
associated  with  Mr.  Breed,  and  Roland  B.  Stevens  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

The  witnesses  included  the  officers  of  the  wholesale  gro. 
cers  associations  named,  officials  and  representatives  of  state 
wholesale  grocers’  associations,  canners,  representatives  of 
wholesale  and  retail  coffee  and  tea  associations,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  attack  on  the  suggestion  that  the  decree  be  modified 
was  made  on  the  following  grounds: 

To  permit  the  packers  to  handle  canned  goods  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  would  result  in  a  complete  overturn  of  present 
methods  of  financing  the  canned  goods  business,  the  canners 
declared.  Under  such  a  scheme,  the  canners  would  have  to 
depend  upon  the  retail  grocers  all  over  the  country  to  pay 
for  their  products  at  or  subsequent  to  delivery,  for  such  a 
practice  would  no  doubt  be  adopted  by  the  packers  and  the 
wholesale  grocers  would  have  to  follow  suit. 

Problem  of  Financing  the  Canners’  Pack 

The  financing  of  the  canners’  pack  is  now  largely  central¬ 
ized  in  the  wholesale  grocers,  who  contract  for  their  canned 
goods  months  in  advance,  and  upon  whose  orders  the  can¬ 
ners  can  obtain  money  from  the  banks.  The  canners  are 
compelled  to  furnish  farmers  with  seed  with  which  to  raise 
necessary  crops  and  this  would  be  difficult  if  the  present 
financing  system  was  overturned. 

If  sold  on  a  commission  basis,  the  wholesale  grocer  be¬ 
coming  merely  a  distributor,  responsibility  for  payment 
would  rest  upon  the  retail  grocer,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  added  expense  upon  the  canner  in  collections 
and  bad  accounts. 

The  grocers  and  their  counsel  pointed  out  that  there  are 
between  4,000  and  5,000  wholesale  grocers  in  the  United 
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States  andi  therefore,  there  could  never  be  a  wholesale  gro. 
cer  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  five 
big  packers,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  finances, 
could  readily  control  the  source  of  supply  and  in  so  doing, 
the  wholesale  and  retail  market. 

It  was  stated  that  the  packers  would  not  have  to  secure 
the  bulk  of  the  business  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
secure  control;  they  could,  for  instance,  buy  in  surplus 
stocks  and  so  dominate  the  market  that  wholesale  grocers 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  them.  An  instance  was 
cited  where  No.  3  tomatoes  were  sold  by  the  packers  in  the 
Middle  West  at  $1  a  dozen  at  a  time  when  the  wholesale 
grocers  had  to  pay  $1.70  for  the  identical  product. 

During  the  war,  when  the  packers  were  not  permitted  to 
make  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent,  witnesses  charged  they 
sold  at  cost  or  less  their  canned  goods  and  other  unrelated 
products,  being  able  to  charge  off  any  such  losses  against 
the  larger  profits  made  from  their  regular  lines  of  business, 
doing  so  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  their  own  brands 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  could  enlarge  their  rate 
of  earnings  without  coming  in  conflict  with  Government 
authorities. 

An  instance  was  cited  where  one  of  the  packers  sought  to 
place  an  order  with  the  California  Raisin  Association  for  800 
cars  of  Muscatel  raisins,  representing  2  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  1916  pack,  the  raisins  to  be  put  up  under  the  buyer’s 
private  brands.  The  latter  was  refused  and  the  negotiations 
failed. 

Packers’  Pressure  on  Retail  Grocers 

Charges  were  also  made  that  the  packers’  representatives 
in  the  cities  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  consent  decree,  to  compel  retail 
grocers  to  buy  unrelated  lines  from  the  packing  houses.  It 
was  declared  also  that  their  competition  could  not  be  met 
for  the  reason  that  tney  dealt  only  in  articles  of  large 
profit — canned  goods  netting  15  per  cent — whereas  the 
wholesale  grocer,  with  an  average  net  profit  of  2  per  cent 
and  gross  profit  ranging  from  7%  to  12  y2  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location,  was  compelled  to  carry  sugar,  flour  and 
other  commodities  with  respect  to  which  the  profit  is  small 
and  the  leakage  and  loss  large. 

A  further  advantage  is  accorded  the  packers  in  the  use 
of  refrigerator  and  peddler  cars,  for  in  merchandising  gro¬ 
cery  lines  quickness  of  delivery  is  a  great  factor.  This  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  recent  decision  in  the  meat  packers’  case,  and  the  whole¬ 


sale  grocers,  believing  otherwise,  have  since  endeavored  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  this  finding  in  the  case  of  lard,  lard 
compounds,  certain  canned  goods  not  affected  by  the  de¬ 
cree  and  other  related  articles. 

The  wholesale  grocers  denied  that  they  had  used  any 
efforts  to  coerce  the  canners  into  withholding  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  proposal  to  modify  the  decree  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Western  Canners’  Association  denied  any 
knowledge  of  actions  complained  of. 

The  Interdepartmental  commission  will  consider  all  of 
the  testimony  presented  to  it  at  these  hearings,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  large  volume  of  material  presented  to  it  con¬ 
fidentially  from  persons  coming  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  and  received  also  through  the  mails.  Later  it  will 
submit  its  conclusions  to  the  Attorney  General  upon  whom 
rests  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  wherein  the  decree  was  effected, 
shall  be  asked  to  grant  a  modification  of  the  existing  docu¬ 
ment. 

Trade  Commission  Against  Change 

Objections  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
modification  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  were  elaborated 
by  W.  Y.  Durant,  assistant  chief  economist  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  in  speaking  on  December  13  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  board  hearing  arguments  on  the  proposal  to  alter  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  decree. 

The  control  of  monopolies,  the  witness  said,  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  Congress.  The  lawmaking  body,  he  said, 
should  enact  laws  for  the  control  of  all  monopolies  regard¬ 
less  of  their  character.  In  accordance  with  this  principle 
it  was  said  that  Congress  should  assume  the  questions  now 
before  the  governmental  board  for  decision. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Durant  said,  there  must  be  a  “show¬ 
down”  on  the  monopolistic  character  of  the  principle  meat 
packing  companies.  Their  principal  aim,  he  said,  is  to  at¬ 
tain  and  command  a  dominant  position  in  particular  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  and  dictating  the  oper¬ 
ation  of.  the  particular  industries. 

The  meat  packing  companies,  he  said,  aim  to  absorb 
those  lines  that  compete  with  its  business.  Wherever  nec¬ 
essary  these  lines  absorbed  are  expanded  until  whole  in¬ 
dustries  are  taken  in  the  packers  organization  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  controlling  prices  of  particular  commodities. 


Government  to  Aid  Food  Industries 


T  ARGE  sums  of  money  will  be  spent  by  the  Government 
in  behalf  of  the  food  industry  during  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  next,  according  to  estimates  for  appropria¬ 
tions  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  various  departments 
to  Congress. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  alone.  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  asked 
to  enable  the  enforcement  during  the  year  of  the  act  of 
1897  prohibiting  the  importation  of  .impure  and  unwhole¬ 
some  tea.  For  the  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  of  1906,  $671,401  is  asked,  and  $20,500  is  estimated  as 
the  cost  of  the  study  and  improvement  of  methods  of  de¬ 
hydrating  materials  used  for  food,  in  co-operation  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  interested  in  the  subject. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  asked  by  the  bureau  for  its  in¬ 
vestigation  and  development  of  methods  for  manufacturing 
table  sirup  and  sugar  and  the  manufacture  of  sweet  sirups 
by  the  utilization  of  new  agricultural  sources.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  investigate  the  use  of  casina  or  youpon  as  a 
beverage  and  $5,000  is  asked  for  the  work.  This  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  pro¬ 
duces  a  caffein  beverage  somewhat  similar  to  tea.  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  has  developed  that  by  special  preparation  a 


delightful  beverage  can  be  obtained  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  equal  in  every  way  to  tea. 

The  interests  of  the  food  industry  abroad  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  whose  esti¬ 
mates  are  many  items  of  this  nature.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  an  investigation  of  foodstuffs  in  Central  and  South 
America  during  the  year,  and  $6,000  is  asked  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  purpose.  A  similar  sum  is  asked  for  investiga¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  Far  East. 

Extend  Activities  of  Foodstuffs  Division 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  asked  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  one  of  the  export  divisions  created  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  extend  the 
bureau’s  activities  in  this  direction,  and  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  make  appropriations  of  $15,000  each  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  three  divisions  to  be  devoted  to  vegetable 
oils  and  breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  canned 
goods,  respectively.  It  is  recommended,  also,  tnat  several 
divisions  be  created  to  take  care  of  general  problems  of 
export  trade,  and  $15,000  each  has  been  asked  for  divisions 
to  cover  transportation  and  communication,  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  advertising,  packing  and  credit  methods,  and  maps 
and  commercial  geography. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  to  be  conducted  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry,  there  are  a  number  of  departments 
in  which  the  food  industry  is  more  or  less  interested.  Slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $6,000,000  is  asked  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  for  which  funds  are  required  are  the  following, 
together  with  the  amounts  asked:  $534,640  for  inspection 
and  quarantine  work;  $1,977,600  for  investigating  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  tuberculosis  of  animals  and  its  prevention;  $660,000 
for  the  eradication  of  the  Southern  cattle  tick;  $37  5,00o 
for  investigations  and  experiments  in  dairy  industry  and  in¬ 
spection  of  renovated  butter  factories;  $118,900  for  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  in  diseases  of  animals;  $510,000  for  in¬ 
vestigation  of  hog  cholera  and  its  control  and  prevention; 
$50,000  for  investigation,  treatment  and  eradication  of 
dourine;  $891,180  for  carrying  out  the  meat  inspection  act 
of  1906. 

Enforcement  of  Stockyards  Control  Act 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asks  for  $410,500  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  provisions  of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  ap¬ 
proved  August  15,  1921.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$200,000  was  made  in  August  to  carry  the  work  through 


the  current  fiscal  year.  The  administration  of  this  act  is 
now  in  process  of  being  organized.  There  will  be  over  7  0 
stockyards,  approximately  3,000  market  agencies  and  com¬ 
mission  men,  and  several  hundred  packers  subject  to  the 
law.  These  different  classes  of  people  are  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supervisional  and  in¬ 
vestigational  work  necessarily  will  be  very  extensive. 

Thirty-eight  million  dollars  will  be  required  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  collecting  the  revenues,  as 
compared  with  a  current  appropriation  of  $29,600,000, 
while  $11,550,000  will  be  required  by  the  Customs  division 
for  collecting  the  customs,  as  compared  with  this  year’s 
appropriation  of  $11,300,000. 

A  total  of  $37  5,000  is  asked  for  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  this  year  has  $300,- 
000  for  that  purpose.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  esti¬ 
mates  that  no  change  will  be  necessary  in  the  fund  for  its 
maintenance,  and  again  asks  $955,000.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  in  order  to  continue  its  various  inves¬ 
tigations,  estimates  that  $5,194,970  will  be  needed  next 
year;  it  now  has  an  appropriation  of  $4,893,100. 


Indiana  Attorney  General  Upholds  Old  Interpretation 

of  "  Original  Package”  Provision 

Declares  in  Recent  Ruling  that  Previous  Decisions  on  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  Hold  in  Case  of  Curtice  Brothers  Company 


THAT  the  food  control  officials  of  Indiana  may  not  bar 
the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  manufactured  food 
products  on  the  technical  ground  of  a  changed  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  phrases  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
is  made  clear  in  a  recent  ruling  by  Attorney  General  E.  S. 
Lesh  of  Indiana  in  a  communication  addressed  to  Dr.  H.  N. 
Hurty,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  state,  now 
published  for  the  first  time. 

The  case  arose  as  a  result  of  certain  rulings  made  by  the 
Board  of  Health  interfering  with  the  sale  of  foods  in  retail 
packages  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Curtice  Brothers  Company.  Although  previous  de¬ 
cisions,  both  Federal  and  state,  had  upheld  the  right  to 
use  this  ingredient,  food  control  officials  contended  that  too 
liberal  an  interpretation  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
words  “original  unbroken  package’’  in  the  Federal  act  and 
that  they  really  meant  the  wooden  shipping  case  or  whole¬ 
sale  package  and  not  the  consumer’s  or  retail  package,  as 
held  in  previous  decisions. 

In  a  careful  review  of  the  case,  Attorney  General  Lesh 
arrays  a  group  of  Federal  and  state  decisions  and  rulings 
indicating  the  technical  flaws  of  the  Board  of  Health’s  action. 
The  new  interpretation  placed  on  the  terms  “unbroken 
package’’  and  “original  package”  is  shown  to  be  based  on 
false  premises. 

The  ruling  follows  in  full: 

Dr.  H.  N.  Hurty, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  12th,  relative  to 
certain  rulings  of  your  board  concerning  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  as  a  preservative  for  food  products,  and  relative  to 
the  right  or  power  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Commission  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  foods  in  retail  packages  so  pre¬ 
served. 

The  data  submitted  with  your  letter  shows  the  following 
historical  facts  which  must  be  considered  in  reaching  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  questions  involved. 

In  1908  the  State  Board  of  Health  ruled  that  it  would 
not  permit  the  sale  in  Indiana  of  foods  preserved  with  ben¬ 


zoate  of  soda.  In  that  year  certain  manufacturers  of  food 
products  using  such  preservatives  filed  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
Court  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  said  ruling  of  the 
board,  and  said  plaintiff  after  unsuccessful  action  in  both 
the  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  finally  took  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Adhere  ft 
was  pending  in  the  year  1915. 

While  said  cause  was  pending,  the  parties  thereto  being 
Curtice  Brothers  Company,  appellants,  and  Harry  E.  Bar¬ 
nard  et  al,  appellees,  entered  into  the  following  written 
stipulation  to  dismiss  said  appeal: 

“Whereas,  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Indiana  known  as 
Chapter  104  of  the  Acts  of  1907  forbids  the  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  drugs  and  foods  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act; 

“And  whereas,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act, 
and  under  date  of  November  10,  1908,  the  appellees  herein 
notified  the  appellants,  and  the  purchasers  of  their  said 
products  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  that  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  was  illegal  in  said  state,  and  that  if  they  wished  to 
find  a  market  in  said  state  they  must  not  use  the  same; 

“And  whereas,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1908,  a 
bill  in  equity,  being  the  bill  in  equity  involved  in  this  case, 
was  filed  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Indiana,  in  which  an  injunction  was  prayed  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  their  successors  in  office,  their 
agents  and  servants,  from  enforcing  their  determination  to 
prosecute  these  selling  appellants’  goods  as  aforesaid; 

“And  whereas,  sundry  proceedings  were  had  resulting  in 
the  entry  of  a  decree  in  the  said  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Indiana  on  June  21,  1912,  dis¬ 
missing  said  bill  in  equity; 

“And  whereas,  from  said  decree  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  which 
Court,  on  October  7,  1913,  affirmed  the  decree  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  In¬ 
diana; 

“And  whereas,  an  appeal  was  taken  on  August  10,  1914, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  said  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
which  appeal  is  now  pending  in  said  Supreme  Court,  en¬ 
titled  ‘The  Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Appellant,  v.  Harry 
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E.  Barnard,  et  al.,’  and  numbered  243  on  the  docket  there¬ 
of  for  the  October  term,  1915; 

“And  whereas,  since  the  institution  of  said  proceedings 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Indiana,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  acting  by 
its  proper  officers,  hereinafter  named,  and  under  authority 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1906,  known 
as  the  ‘Food  and  Drugs  Act’  promulgated  a  rule  authoriz¬ 
ing  food  products  containing  benzoate  of  soda  to  pass  into 
commerce  between  the  State,  which  rule  is  in  the  following 
language: 

“  ‘It  having  been  determined  that  benzoate  of  soda  mixed 
With  food  is  not  deleterious  or  poisonous  and  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health,  no  objection  will  be  raised  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  to  the  use  in  food  of  benzoate  of  soda,  provided 
that  each  container  or  package  of  such  food  is  plainly  la¬ 
beled  to  show  the  presence  and  amount  of  benzoate  of 
soda. 

“‘(Signed)  GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.’ 

“And  whereas,  the  paramount  and  controlling  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  foods  in  original  unbroken 
packages  entering  into  interstate  commerce  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  and  admitted,  in  accordance  with  which  recognition 
and  admission  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
successors  in  office  to  the  said  appellees,  under  date  of 
April  9,  1915,  did  promulgate  the  following  regulation: 
Whereas,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  concerning  the  sale  of  food  trans¬ 
ported  in  interstate  commerce  and  sold  in  original  pack¬ 
ages,  reserve  to  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  labeling  and  character  of  such  food,  the  chemist  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  who  is  the  state  food  and  drug 
commissioner,  is  hereby  instructed  to  follow,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  law,  Chapter  104, 
Act  1907,  in  the  cases  of  food  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
in  the  original  unbroken  packages;’ 

“And  whereas,  there  now,  therefore  remains  no  question 
at  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
adjudication  between  the  parties  to  said  proceedings,  en¬ 
titled  ‘The  Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Appellant  v.  Harry  E. 
Barnard,  et  al.’ 

“NOW  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing, 
IT  IS  HEREBY  STIPULATED  by  counsel  for  the  parties 
thereto,  that  the  appeal  herein  shall  be  dismissed  without 
prejudice,  and  without  costs  to  either  party  as  against  the 
other. 

“(Signed)  LAWRENCE  MAXWELL, 

Counsel  for  Appellants. 
BERT  WINTERS, 

EVAN  B.  STOTSENBURG, 

Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Counsel 
for  Appellees.” 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal  and  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  regulation  of  April  9,  1915,  as  set  out  in 
such  stipulation,  the  data  shows  that  the  state  food  and 
drug  commissioner  refrained  from  interfering  with  the 
sale  in  consumers’  packages  of  articles  of  food  preserved 
with  benzoate  of  soda  which  was  shipped  into  the  state  by 
Curtice  Brothers  and  other  manufacturers,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  so  sell  their  goods  without  objection  up  until 
January,  1921,  when  the  Indiana  Food  and  Drugs  Commis¬ 
sioner  announced  an  intention  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such 
goods  in  consumers’  packages  on  the  ground  that  the  words 
“original  unbroken  package”  meant  the  wooden  shipping 
cases  or  wholesale  package  and  not  the  consumer’s  package. 

“You  ask  for  an  opinion  upon  the  following  questions: 

“1.  Based  upon  the  situation,  as  set  out  in  the  attached 


statements,  has  the  State  Board  of  Health  through  its  food 
and  drugs  commissioner,  the  legal  right  or  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  or  proceed  against  the  sale  of  foods,  in  retail 
packages,  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda,  in  the  quantity 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  have  been 
manufactured  by  Curtis  Brothers  Company? 

“2.  Based  upon  the  situation,  as  set  out  in  the  attached 
statements,  is  the  State  Board  of  Health  estopped,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  equity,  from  interfering  with  or  proceeding  against 
the  sale  of  foods,  in  retail  packages,  which  are  preserved 
with  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  quantity  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  which  have  been  manufactured  by 
Curtice  Brothers  Company? 

“3.  In  view  of  the  rulings  of  this  Board,  respecting  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservation,  including  rules  8, 
12  and  18,  and  the  last  ruling,  dated  April  9,  1915,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  agreement  upon  which  the  case  of 
Curtice  Brothers  Company  v.  Barnard  et  al.  was  dismissed, 
has  the  state  food  and  drugs  commissioner  authority  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  or  proceed  against  the  sale  of  foods,  in  retail 
packages,  which  are  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  in  the 
quantity  recommended  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  have  been  manufactured  by  Curtice  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany?” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  authorities  upon  the 
several  legal  questions  involved  in  a  consideration  of  these 
questions. 

Meaning  of  “Original  Package”  Clear 

The  records  'Show  that  Attorney  General  Milburn  on 
June  30,  1915,  gave  an  opinion  to  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard, 
then  state  food  and  drugs  commissioner,  in  which  he  held 
that  the  words  “original  package,”  “original  unbroken 
package”  or  “unbroken  package”  as  used  in  food  and  drugs 
acts,  would  mean  the  package  itself  as  it  reached  the  pur¬ 
chaser — that  is  to  say,  the  can,  bottle,  package,  carton, 
case,  box,  barrel  or  other  receptacle  and  not  the  larger  box 
in  which  they  are  contained. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  considering  the  law  ap¬ 
plicable  thereto,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health  through  its  food  and  drugs  com¬ 
missioner  has  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
foods  in  retail  packages  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  in 
the  quantities  recommended  by  the  Federal  government  un¬ 
less  it  clearly  appears  that  such  foods  are  in  fact  injurious 
to  health. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  obligated 
itself  by  its  stipulation  entered  in  the  case  in  the  United 
States  Court,  to  adopt  and  follow  the  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  act  promulgations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury,  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  pure  food  and  drugs 
law  in  cases  of  food  sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
original  unbroken  package.  The  Federal  Food  authorities 
having  held,  after  exhaustive  investigation,  that  benzoate 
of  soda  mixed  with  food  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  the 
Indiana  authorities  having  recognized  such  finding,  and 
having  agreed  to  follow  and  abide  by  the  Federal  rules, 
and  this  being  acted  upon  by  both  the  state  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  using  such  preservative  for  aimost  six  years,  it 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  law  and  equity  to  now  permit 
the  state  to  rescind  the  order  on  the  sole  ground  that  the 
interpretation  placed  on  the  terms  “unbroken  package  or 
“original  package”  has  changed  from  that  which  was 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  stipulation 
dismissing  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion  your  questions  numbered  one  and  three 
should  be  answered  in  the  negative  and  question  numbered 
two  in  the  affirmative,  assuming  that  it  does  not  clearly  ap. 
pear  that  the  foods  in  question  are  in  fact  injurious  to 
health,  all  presumptions  being  indulged  in  favor  of  the  con- 
trary  in  view  of  the  facts  stated. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  E.  S.  LESH, 

Attorney  General. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  Problems  of  Nutrition  and  Diet  for  Dietitians  and  Domestic 

Science  Teachers 

Conducted  by  Bertha  N.  Baldwin 


Editor’s  Note. — Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered  in  this 
department,  which  is  prepared  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  current  information 
answering  specific  questions  and  problems  suggested  by  our  readers. 

Can  Yitamines  Be  Measured? 


“Kindly  advise  me  whether  vitamines  can  be  measured.  Thus 
in  one  pound  of  creamery  butter  the  approximate  analysis  is 
fat  85  per  cent,  moisture  11  per  cent,  ash  3  per  cent,  pro¬ 
tein  1  per  <^ent.  Is  the  85  per  cent  vitamine  fat  soluble  A? 
Does  butter  ^contain  water  soluble  B  and  C?  Does  the  egg- 
contain  all  the  vitamines?  Which  has  the  most — the  white 
or  brown  egg?” — C.  F.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

FiR  all  those  occupied  in  manufacturing  and  selling  foods 
it  is  important  to  know  about  the  nutritive  and  dietetic 
value  of  their  products.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case 
of  vitamines,  since  these  essential  factors  can  be  harmed  or 
totally  destroyed  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  market. 
In  these  days  every  manufacturer  feels  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  all  the  natural  properties  of  the  food  when  possible. 

This  question  brings  up  an  interesting  and  vital  point  about 
the  vitamine  content  of  foods — their  measurement.  Vita¬ 
mines  can  be  measured,  but  not  in  terms  of  pounds  and 
ounces  or  even  in  the  more  scientific  grams  and  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  And  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  definite  relation  between  the  other  elements  of  food 
and  vitamines.  All  the  other  constituents  that  we  know  go 
to  make  up  foods  can  be  separated  from  the  whole  in  one 
of  the  many  ways  known  to  chemists,  and  weighed  and  mea¬ 
sured  or  estimated  in  terms  of  weights  and  measures.  Such 
are  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  the  various  minerals,  water 
and  cellulose. 

In  the  case  of  the  vitamines  this  sort  of  measuring  is  not 
possible  as  yet,  though  no  scientist  can  prophesy  what  the 
future  may  bring  forth.  Vitamine^  have  not  yet  been  iso¬ 
lated  sufficiently  from  the  food  to  enable  them  to  be  weighed, 
although  they  have  been  partially  concentrated.  They  are  so 
sensitive  to  the  manipulation  necessary  for  separating  then. 
— heat,  drying,  alkalis,  etc. — that  no  means  have  been  found 
for  estimating  them  as  the  other  elements  are  done.  They 
can  be  measured  only  by  their  effects  on  growth  and  health. 
To  find  out  something  of  the  vitamine  content  of  foodstuffs, 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  feeding  experiment. 

Method  of  Feeding  Experiments 
Such  an  experiment  is  carried  on  as  follows.  A  suitable 
animal  is  chosen  and  is  fed  a  “basal  diet”  which  consists  of 
all  the  necessary  elements  except  the  vitamine  to  be  tested 
for.  It  is  kept  on  the  diet  until  it  shows  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  results  from  lack  of  the  vitamine.  At  this 
point,  the  food  to  be  tested  is  introduced  into  the  diet  in 
increasing  quantities  until  a  cure  is  accomplished.  Recovery 
is  usually  exceedingly  prompt  if  the  vitamine  is  present. 
Varying  doses  of  the  food  can  be  given  to  get  the  smallest 
amount  for  a  curative  dose.  For  example,  a  guinea  pig 
will  be  given  a  diet  that  contains  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate, 
minerals  and  vitamines  A  and  B,  but  that  lacks  C.  When  the 
animal  shows  signs  of  scurvy,  foods  containing  C  or  thought 
to  contain  C — antiscorbutic  foods — will  be  added  until  it  is 
cured.  The  smallest  amount  necessary  to  cure  will  be  re¬ 
ported  as  a  curative  dose. 

To  find  the  protective  dose,  the  animal  can  be  put  on  an 
adequate  diet  for  a  long  enough  time  to  counteract  previous 
diets,  and  then  the  food  containing  the  known  vitamine  be 
replaced  by  other  food  and  the  animal  watched  for  normal 


growth  and  signs  of  health  and  disease.  The  quantity  of 
food  necessary  to  keep  it  at  normal  health  will  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  protective  dose.  In  the  case  cited  above,  the  guinea 
pig  might  have  an  adequate  amount  of  orange  juice  at  first, 
which  could  be  replaced  by  canned  tomato  juice  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  experiment  in  order  to  find  out  how  much 
tomato  juice  is  necessary  for  a  protective  dose. 

Different  species  of  animals  require  different  amounts  of 
food  to  protect  and  cure,  as  do  animals  of  the  same  species 
but  different  weights.  So  the  vitamine  content  of  the  food 
is  reported  for  a  given  species  and  given  weight,  as,  a  pigeon 
weighing  300-400  grams  require  1.5  grams  of  wheat  germ 
daily  to  protect  and  2.5  grams  to  cure  polyneuritis  (a  condi¬ 
tion  similar  to  beri-beri  in  man). 

Suitable  Animals  Must  Be  Taken 

It  was  emphasized  above  that  a  suitable  animal  must  be 
taken  for  the  experiment.  Since  most  investigations  are 
carried  one  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings,  it  is  necessary 
to  experiment  on  animals  that  show  the  same  symptoms  of 
disease  as  humans  when  on  a  faulty  diet.  The  usual  experi¬ 
mental  animals  are  white  rats,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  chick¬ 
ens  and  monkeys.  Certain  ones  of  these  are  used  for  one 
type  of  experiment,  others  for  different  types.  For  example, 
monkeys  and  guinea-pigs  are  used  in  experiments  for  vita¬ 
mine  C,  since  they  contract  scurvy  and  rats  do  not;  pigeons 
and  chickens  are  used  for  vitamine  B.  In  addition,  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  has  a  fairly  short  life  shows  the  results  of  a 
faulty  diet  more  quickly  so  that  satisfactory  studies  can  be 
made  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  A  rat  lives  thirty 
times  as  fast  as  a  man,  so  an  experiment  of  one  year  will 
show  results  parallel  to  fifteen  years  of  human  life. 

When  an  animal  is  found  to  show  the  same  symptoms  as 
a  man  when  given  a  faulty  diet,  the  difficulty  is  not  over, 
because  it  is  also  important  that  he  eat  a  diet  of  the  same 
foods  that  humans  eat. 

To  summarize:  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  animal  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  disease  as  humans  are,  that  will  eat  the  diet  to 
bring  on  the  experimental  disease,  that  will  eat  the  right 
diet  to  cure  it,  particularly  eating  the  special  foods  to  be 
tested. 

When  all  this  has  been  accomplished  and  the  data  show 
that  a  certain  sample  of  foodstuff  contains  sufficient  vita¬ 
mines  to  produce  certain  effects  in  curing  and  protecting,  the 
situation  is  not  cut  and  dried.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  holds  true  of  all  similar  foods.  There  are  seasonal 
variations  and  variations  from  methods  of  manufacture  and 
handling.  For  example,  fresh  milk  of  spring  and  summer 
has  a  greater  vitamine  content — especially  A,  B  is  not  in¬ 
fluenced  much — than  in  winter  because  the  fresh  green  pas¬ 
turage  contains  more  vitamine  than  the  dry  fodder.  The 
vitamine  content  of  butter  depends  largely  on  the  food  of 
the  herd,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  milk. 

Vitamines  are  very  susceptible  to  aging  and  drying,  so 
will  vary  in  themselves.  A  fresh  vegetable  is  of  more  value 
than  one  several  days  old.  Some  products  can  be  dried  com¬ 
mercially  so  that  the  vitamines  are  not  destroyed,  but 
another  factory  may  not  have  found  that  secret.  This  is 
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particularly  true  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  in  dried  milk. 
Methods  of  canning  may  or  may  not  destroy  the  vitamine 
according  to  the  temperature,  length  of  time  of  processing, 
condition  of  acidity,  presence  of  absence  of  air,  etc. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  vitamine  B  has 
been  developed  recently  on  the  basis  that  B  was  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  ordinary  yeast  plants.  If  this  proves  true, 
a  twenty-four-hour  test  for  the  vitamine  content  would  be 
possible — the  test  approximating  the  analyses  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  foods.  But  authorities  differ  as  to  the  reliability 
of  this  method  so  it  is  still  necessary  to  depend  on  the  longer 
time  feeding  experiment. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  vita¬ 
mine  content  of  foods,  it  is  worth  the  manufacturer’s  while 
to  know  the  situation  as  regards  his  product.  Physiological 
chemists  can  do  much  to  help  him  develop  his  product,  and 
some  of  the  best  in  the  country  are  busy  in  this  phase  of 
experimental  research. 

The  Vitamine  Content  of  Butter 

That  85  per  cent  of  butter  is  fat  is  no  indication  that  it  is 
also  vitamine.  Some  fats  contain  vitamine,  others  do  not, 
others  do  in  a  slight  or  varying  degree.  Often  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  the  vitamine  may  be  destroyed  although  the 
fat  originally  contained  it.  The  vitamine  content  of  animal 
fats  depends  on  the  food  the  animal  eats. 

Butter  is  exceedingly  rich  in  vitamine  A,  but  seems  to  lack 


the  two  water  soluble  factors,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
British  Medical  Research  Committee’s  Report  shows: 

Vitamine  A  Vitamine  B  Vitamine  C 
Butter  xxx  0  0 

(abundant) 

Eddy — Vitamine  Manual  (Williams  &  Wilkins,  1921),  in  his 
table  shows: 

Butter  xxxx  0  0 

Eggs  and  Vitamines 

The  egg,  as  may  be  expected,  is  rich  in  vitamines.  The 
yolk  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  A  and  B.  In  regard  to 
the  content  of  C,  almost  no  experimental  data  on  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  value  is  given.  Hess  (Scurvy,  Past  and  Present, 
Lippincott)  cites  the  fact  that  hard  boiled  eggs  were  given 
to  guinea  pigs  and  9  grams  (1-3  ounce)  daily  was  insufficient 
to  protect  them.  An  attempt  to  cure  infantile  scurvy  by 
adding  one  raw  egg  daily  to  the  regular  diet  was  without 
effect.  If  fresh  raw  eggs  contain  C  the  amount  would  seem 
to  be  small,  and  such  large  quantities  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  that  they  would  not  be  practical. 

The  British  Medical  Research  Committee’s  Report: 

Vitamine  A  Vitamine  B  Vitamine  C 
Eggs  fresh  xx  xxx  0? 

(relatively  large)  (abundant)  (absent) 


Eddy: 

Eggs 


xxxx 


XX 


0 


MACHINERY  AND 


EQUIPMENT 


NewfVacuum  Apparatus 

The  idea  of  closing  glasses  or  containers  by  the  vacuum 
process  is  by  no  means  new,  but  the  apparatus  put  on  the 
market  by  a  German  firm  of  manufacturers  possesses  some 
unique  features  and  is  claimed  to  have  given  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  This  apparatus,  as  described  by  C.  A. 
Heise,  Ressauer  Strasse  19,  Berlin,  obviates  the  necessity  of 


New  Vacuum  Glass  and  Container  Closer 


sterilizing  preserves  and  closes  the  glasses  hermetically, 
even  at  low  temperature. 

The  apparatus  is  operated  as  follows:  The  glass  bon¬ 
net  seen  in  the  accompanying  picture  is  removed  and  the 
preserve  glass  put  on  the  apparatus  proper  after  having  been 
carefully  cleansed.  The  glass  is  then  covered  by  the  rub¬ 
ber  ring  and  the  lid  clamped  down  in  the  usual  manner. 
Then  the  bonnet  is  put  on  again  and  the  air  pumped  out 
by  means  of  the  vacuum  pump  till  the  vacuum-metre 
reaches  the  required  mark.  Thereupon  the  air  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  apparatus  by  quickly  opening  the  valve  shown 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  apparatus,  the  bonnet  is 
taken  down  and  the  glass  is  found  to  be  hermetically  closed. 

Practically  the  same  process  is  being  followed  in  open¬ 
ing  glasses.  For  this  purpose,  a  specially  designed  spring 
is  carefully  inserted  between  rubber  ring  and  lid,  with 
just  enough  pressure  to  prevent  it  from  falling  down.  The 
glass  is  then  put  on  the  apparatus,  covered  by  the  bonnet 
and  the  air  pumped  out  as  in  the  first  case.  As  soon  as 
a  vacuum  has  been  attained,  the  fork-shaped  spring  slides 
in  between  rubber  ring  and  lid,  thus  forcing  the  latter 
gently  to  open.  The  valve  is  then  operated,  the  lid  is  taken 
off  and  the  lid  may  be  removed  with  perfect  ease.  The 
storing  of  meat,  puddings,  cheese,  etc.,  is  done  in  a  similar 
manner. 


Automatic  Bottle  Cartoning  Machine 

An  automatic  bottle  cartoning  machine  on  a  standard 
unit  basis  that  is  probably  destined  to  be  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  extract  manufacturer  has  been  invented 
by  W.  F.  Codrington,  for  the  National  Packaging  Machinery 
Company,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  Machines  of  this 
type  have  already  been  installed  by  the  Bristol-Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturer  of  Sal.Hepatica,  and  the  Centaur  Com* 
pany,  manufacturer  of  Castoria. 

After  some  years  of  intimate  experience  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  the  bottling  a.nd  cartoning  of  such  diffi. 
cult  commodities  as  hydroscopic  powdered  drugs,  sticky 
liquid  dyes,  etc.,  Mr.  Codrington  was  impressed  with  the 
need  of  a  simple  type  of  cartoning  machine;  and  he  has 
designed  this  machine  on  a  standardized,  interchangeable 
unit  basis,  which  is  in  line  with  the  established  manu¬ 
facturing  policy  of  the  National  Packaging  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany. 
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The  simpler  form,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  feeds 
the  flat  carton  from  the  bottom  of 
a  pile,  opens  the  carton  without 
inserting  a  blade  of  any  kind, 
feeds  a  bottle  into  the  carton  from 
a  conveyor,  and  closes  and  seals 
both  ends  of  the  carton  simultan¬ 
eously.  It  is  claimed  that  a  new 
method  of  handling  the  bottles 
has  reduced  breakage  to  less  than 
1-5  of  one  per  cent  and  that  al¬ 
most  any  shape  bottle  of  reason¬ 
able  size  can  be  cartoned  at  the 
rate  of  60  per  minute. 

Other  attachments,  when  re. 
quired,  will  fold  and  insert  cir¬ 
culars  or  feed  stitched  booklets' 
from  a  pile;  others  will  insert  a 
brush,  paddle  or  cork  screw;  and 
still  others  will  fold  and  insert  a 
corrugated  liner  or  inner  shell. 

The  claims  for  unusual  advantages 
of  mechanical  construction  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  journal, 
which  refers  interest  parties  to  the 
manufacturers.  Codrington  Automatic  Cartoning  Machine 


Use^of  Flour  and  "Self-Rising  Flour”  in  Baking 

Editor’s  Note— In  the  past  few  weeks,  several  o.ueries  have  been  addressed  to 
The  American  Food  Journal  concerning  the  merits  of  self-rising  flour  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread,  cake,  etc.  Readers  interested  in  this  subject  are  referred  to  .Miss 
Helen  Louise  Johnson’s  article  on  page  13  of  this  issue,  wherein  the  use  of  this 
ingredient  is  gone  into  very  thoroughly.  In  this  connection,  likewise,  a  short  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  Claudia  Quigley  Murphy,  consultant  in  home  economics,  New  \ork 
City  entitled,  “The  Making  of  Biscuits,  Quick  Breads  and  Cake,”  bears  quoting 
from.  In  publishing  this  quotation,  the  editors  of  The  American  Food  Journal  wish 
it  understood  that,  while  Mrs.  Murphy’s  conclusions  agree  in  the  main  with  Mrss 
Johnson’s,  the  columns  of  this  magazine  are  always  open  for  fair  -minded  presenta¬ 
tion  of  both  sides  of  every  topic  legitimately  the  subject  of  further  scientrfic  nr- 
vestigation  and  research.  Mrs.  Murphy  has  the  following  to  say: 


By  CLAUDIA  QUIGLEY  MURPHY 


UNQUESTIONABLY,  baking  powder  was  produced  as 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  convenient  leavening 
powder  that  could  be  used  with  sweet  milk  or  water 
and  that  would  produce  a  nice,  fine-grained,  sweet-tasting 
and  tender  white  cake  or  white  biscuit,  for  the  soda-made 
product  required  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  and,  unless  great 
care  was  exercised,  not  only  lacked  the  proper  leavening 
but  was  too  yellow  in  appearance  and  brackish  in  flavor, 
“that  soda  taste,”  as  it  was  described.  Baking  powder,  pro¬ 
portioned  carefully  by  skilled  chemists,  entirely  does  away 
with  these  disagreeable  results.  So  entered  baking  pow¬ 
der,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  product 
which  has  added  greatly  to  the  palatability  of  our  foods, 
and  because  of  this  has  revolutionized  our  cookery. 

Strong,  Steady  Powder  Necessary 
Many  words  have  been  written,  many  speeches  made,  con. 
cerning  baking  powder  and  its  action,  the  real  thing  to  be 
sought  is  a  strong,  steady  powder,  not  only  quick  in  action 
but  steadily  on  the  job  during  the  baking  process.  What 
makes  the  wheels  go  round  is  as  legitimate  a  question  to 
age  and  experience  as  it  is  to  youth.  What  atom-unit  pro¬ 
motes  the  rise  in  the  batter  when  baking  powder  enters 
is  deserving  of  investigation.  Here  is  a  most  interesting 
hypothesis  presented  after  careful  examination  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  observer. 

While  eggs  do  not  themselves  aerate  the  dough,  yet,  ow¬ 


ing  to  the  peculiar  airy  consistency  of  their  whites,  they 
materially  assist  in  retaining  the  air  introduced  in  mixing 
the  dough,  and  as  the  white  of  egg  coagulates  at  baking 
temperature,  the  little  “balloons”  of  expanded  air  are  re¬ 
tained  and  the  dough  is  thus  lightened.  During  the  past 
fifty  years,  baking  powder  has  been  developed  to  produce 
leavening  or  aeration  by  the  evolution  of  a  harmless  gas 
in  the  dough,  and  useful  purposes  in  reducing  the  number 
0f  eggs  required  in  cake  making  and  giving  a  finer  texture 
and  flavor.  But  eggs  are  still  essential  to  lightness,  fine 
texture,  and  flavor.  In  some  baking  powders  white  of  egg 
in  powdered  form  is  included,  thus  combining  the  more 
efficient  leavening  power  of  baking  powder  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  quality  of  eggs  to  retain  and  more  evenly  distribute  the 
leavening  gas. 

An  interesting  subject  surely  and  certainly  of  value,  but 
to  the  average  man  or  woman  “the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,”  for  the  test  of  the  baking  powder  is  finally 
in  the  light,  fiavory,  tender,  and  tasty  product.  The  bak¬ 
ing  powder  that  produces  good  biscuits  and  waffles,  cake 
or  muffins  that  eat  well  and  are  tasty,  light,  and  tender 
justifies  its  use  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Skill  in  Flour 

Skill  in  the  choice  and  handling  of  flour  is  a  matter  not 
only  of  information  but  of  experience,  for  flour  even  at 
best  is  a  constantly  varying  substance,  never  twice  identical. 
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always  subject  to  the  variations  of  the  wheat  from  which 
it  is  made. 

Flour  being  the  principal  ingredient  in  making  bread, 
biscuits,  cakes,  or  pies,  it  is  important  that  it  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  used  with  skill  as  well  as  eyed  with 
all  the  available  experience.  The  only  safe  way,  not  only 
for  cookery  safety  but  for  health  preservation,  is  to  avoid 
mixtures  of  uncertain  origin  or  unknown  ingredients  sold 
under  the  name  of  self-rising  flour,  for  in  truth  there  is 
no  such  thing.  When  it  is  self-rising,  it  isn’t  flour;  it  is 
a  compound  of  many  things  under  a  fanciful  name,  so  the 
safest  way  is  to  avoid  it  for  these  reasons: 

The  proportions  of  flour  and  baking  powder,  or  any 
other  leavening  agent  to  be  used  in  cookery,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  depending  on  the  consistency  of  the  batter,  the  way 
it  is  to  be  cooked — whether  boiled,  baked  or  done  in  hot 
fats;  each  requires  a  different  amount.  Again,  the  best 
flour  is  none  too  good  for  family  use.  It  is  not  possible 
to  control  the  kind  or  quality  of  flour  put  into  ready 
mixed  packages;  flour  might  be  of  very  low  grade,  quite 
deficient  in  vital  elements,  and  yet  be  flour,  so  on  that 
score  it  is  not  wise  to  use  unknown  flour;  then,  too,  the 


leavening  agent  frequently  becomes  inert  through  natural 
causes,  such  as  heat,  moisture  or  humidity,  and  so  it  is 
recharged,  dosed  again  and  perhaps  again,  with  the  so- 
called  baking  powder,  which  naturally  cumulates  in  the 
flour  and  changes  a  benign  product  to  a  questionable  ele¬ 
ment.  To  repeat,  there  must  be  care  in  the  use  of  baking 
powder  to  insure  good  food,  for  all  receipts  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  to  one  standard  of  leavening.  Dumplings  require  one 
quantity,  pancakes  another,  and  baking  powder  biscuits  in¬ 
sist  on  another.  So  also  with  cakes.  Loaf  cakes  have  one 
requirement  of  baking  powder,  layer  cakes  another  and 
cookies  yet  another;  so  there  is  no  safety  in  baking  unless 
the  baking  powder  be  freshly  inserted  in  the  required  quan¬ 
tity  into  the  flour,  sifted  in  and  sifted  again,  and  the 
other  ingredients  added  in  their  due  place. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
baking  powder,  because  the  housewife  cannot  accurately 
proportion  the  ingredients.  There  is  certainly  no  need  for 
the  manufacture  of  -self-rising  flour,  for  she  can  mix  and 
proportion  baking  powder  with  the  flour  more  efficiently 
for  her  varied  needs  than  can  any  manufacturer. 


The  Chemist  and  the  Tomato  Industry 


By  B.  T.  BRANHAM 

Chemist,  E.  Pritchard,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


'T'  HE  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the 
adoption  of  the  standards  and  methods  of  analysis 
recommended  by  Dr.  Howard,  for  the  examination  of  to¬ 
mato  products  caused  pulp,  soup,  ketsup  and  chili  sauce 
manufacturers  to  employ  men  familiar  with  the  Howard 
method. 

As  the  method  was  not  a  routine  procedure  in  chemical 
or  bacteriological  laboratories,  there  were  few  men  avail¬ 
able  for  these  positions.  To  overcome  this  shortage  the 
National  Canners’  Association  undertook  to  instruct  the 
men  sent  them  for  this  purpose  by  the  various  packers. 
Usually  the  men  sent  were  fresh  from  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  students  who  wanted  a  summer  job. 

Co-operation  With  Superintendent  Necessary 

As  the  amount  of  mould,  yeast  and  spores,  and  bacteria 
is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  sorting  and  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  raw  tomatoes,  the  microscopist  was  often 
forced  to  slow  down  production  or  increase  the  number  of 
workers  employed  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  friction 
often  occurred  with  the  superintendent. 

In  fact,  the  chemist  or  microscopist,  or  whatever  he  is 
called,  had  to  have  tact,  a  strong  character  and  proficiency 
in  the  enumeration  of  micro-organisms.  Naturally,  there 
were  few  men  possessing  these  qualifications  available  for 
summer  positions. 

The  smaller  packers  of  tomato  puree  cannot  afford  to 
employ  a  capable  chemist  for  the  entire  year  and  they  are 
able  to  dispense  with  one  entirely  by  the  installation  o.f  a 
good  factory  control  system.  Both  the  Government  and 
the  canners’  association  have  offered  assistance  to  this  end, 
and  by  having  samples  for  their  product  analyzed  occa¬ 
sionally  by  outside  chemists,  small  packers  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  uniform  standard  product  without  excessive 
cost. 

The  larger  packers  of  finished  tomato  products  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  their  mechanical  equipmeht  is 
such  that  no  new  machine  can  appreciatively  increase  their 
efficiency.  They  can  expect  no  further  help  from  the  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers.  They  are  turning  to  the  chemist. 

Responsibility  to  Management 

In  most  plants  the  chemist  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
management.  He  has  joint  responsibility  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  produce  a  uniform  high  quality  product.  This 
is  as  it  should  be;  the  superintendent  relies  upon  his  long 
experience  and  has  a  keen  eye  for  color  and  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  sense  of  taste.  The  chemist  on  the  other  hand,  can  ac¬ 
curately  measure  the  consistency  and  the  amount  of  rot. 


The  duties  of  the  laboratory  chemist  can  roughly  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  general  lines.  The  first  deals  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  materials  used  in  the  soup,  ketchup,  paste  or  chili 
sauce.  He  should  examine  microscopically  the  pulp  used 
for  each  making.  This  is  the  most  important  ingredient 
and  the  most  variable.  The  other  materials  can  be  exam¬ 
ined  when  purchased,  but  every  can  of  pulp  is  apt  to 
differ  from  the  other.  This  is  true  of  the  barreled  vinegar 
to  a  lesser  degree  and  the  examination  consumes  less  time. 

Standardization  Most  Difficult  Test 

The  standardization  of  the  product  is  the  most  difficult 
test.  There  is  no  industry  where  specific  gravity  plays 
such  an  important  part  and  is  so  badly  controlled  as  in 
the  tomato  products  industry.  A  variation  of  a  single  de¬ 
gree  brix  in  density  makes  a  difference  of  over  twelve  gal- 
Ions  in  every  hundred  gallons  of  puree.  The  old  experi¬ 
enced  cooks  make  extravagant  claims  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  their  eyes,  but  density  can  only  be  measured  accurately 
by  scientific  instruments.  There  are  various  methods  which 
have  their  good  points,  which  are  in  more  or  less  use  in 
plants  but  they  are  all  far  from  ideal.  A  simple  hydrometer 
will  yield  fair  results  in  experienced  hands  for  a  fine  sieved 
ketchup  which  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  sugar.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  used  in  pulp. 

The  methods  that  are  based  on  weight  per  standard  vol¬ 
ume  are  only  accurate  when  air  bubbles  are  removed  be¬ 
fore  weighing.  The  methods  recommended  by  the  National 
Canners’  Association  are  involved  and  consume  much  time, 
but  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  pulp.  The  factory 
chemist  will  have  to  adopt  methods  suited  to  the  plant  and 
product. 

The  manufacturer’s  formulas  are  usually  good,  and  un- 
less  the  plant  wants  to  develop  new  products  the  chemist 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  the  standardization  of  the 
products  being  manufactured. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  factory  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  containers  is  a  duty  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  If  these  are  not  up  to  standard  the  chemist  should 
go  and  inform  the  superintendent  and  not  take  it  up  with 
the  men  concerned.  Where  the  containers  are  sterilized 
before  filling  the  chemist  should  see  that  this  is  done  and 
that  the  finished  product  is  absolutely  sterile. 

During  these  times  of  business  depression  the  company 
that  produces  a  uniformly  high  quality  product  at  a  fair 
price  is  the  company  that  will  pull  through.  A  capable 
chemist  assists  greatly  to  obtain  this  ideal.  He  has  come 
to  stay  in  the  tomato  products  industry. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Room  for  Improvement  in  Exports  to  the 

Argentine 

Commissioner  Brady  of  Buenos  Aires  Declares  that  Greater  Part  of 
Our  Present  Shipments  Are  Consumed  by  American  and 

British  Residents 


American  export  foodstuff  specialties  are 
not  finding  the  way  easy  into  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  according  to  Trade  Commissioner 
George  S.  Brady,  of  Buenos  Aires.  Food¬ 
stuffs  imported  by  this  South  American 
Republic  from  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
sumed  only  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the 
Argentine  public,  the  greater  part  being 
absorbed  by  the  American  and  British  res¬ 
idents  in  that  country. 

This  especially  applies  to  breakfast 
foods,  prepared  flours,  canned  corn  and 
beans,  and  such  products  as  jelly  pow¬ 
ders,  according  to  Commissioner  Brady.  In 
some  cases  where  the  native  uses  the 
product  it  is  employed  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  way  than  in  the  United  States.  A 
brand  of  American  rolled  oats  enjoys  a 
wide  sale,  but  is  always  used  for  soup. 
Certain  breakfast  foods  are  also  employed 
in  making  soup.  The  sale  of  most  of 
these  articles  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
size  of  the  British  and  American  colonies, 
which  are  composed  of  approximately  45,- 
000  British  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  Ameri¬ 
cans.  During  the  past  year  English  food¬ 
stuffs  have  practically  replaced  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lines,  owing  to  the  higher  American 
prices  resulting  from  the  exchange. 

Imported  Canned  Goods  Chiefly  for  Foreign 
Population 

Almost  every  kind  of  canned  vegetables, 
meats,  fruits,  and  specialties  are  imported, 
but  all  of  these  goods  follow  well-defined 
routes,  says  Commissioner  Brady.  The 
large  Italian  population  demands  Italian 
canned  goods,  and  the  Spanish-born  popu¬ 
lation  likewise  imports  Spanish  goods.  The 
largest  factor  in  this  trade  is  without 
doubt  personal  taste  and  not  price, 
although  many  brands  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  other  European  canned  goods  have 
been  coming  into  the  market  lately  at 
prices  30  per  cent  below  the  domestic  arti¬ 
cle.  With  the  exception  of  asparagus,  the 
domestic  vegetable  canning  industry  is  as 
yet  only  slightly  developed,  but  is  fast 
gaining  in  importance. 

The  principal  imports  of  fresh  fruits  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  oranges  from  Paraguay  and 
bananas  from  Brazil. 

Large  Consumption  of  Canned  Fruits 

The  canning  of  fruits  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  development  in  Argentina  as  far 
as  concerns  quantity  production.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  population  of  the  country,  the 
consumption  of  canned  fruits,  especially 
jams  and  jellies,  is  on  a  large  scale,  and 
is  only  equalled  by  the  consumption  of 
candies,  candied  fruits,  and  sweet  choco¬ 
late.  Very  little  attention,  however,  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  fruits  for 
canning  or  to  careful  cutting,  the  native 
goods  being  sold  largely  on  the  matter  of 
price.  The  preserves  enjoying  the  largest 
sales  are  canned  peaches  and  quince  jelly. 
The  latter  is  not  like  an  American  jelly, 
but  is  a  solid,  gritty  paste.  An  average 
retail  price  for  canned  peaches  is  1.10  pa¬ 
per  pesos  (about  46  cents)  per  standard 
can.  There  is  no  factory  in  Argentina  pro¬ 


ducing  jams  equal  to  the  American  aver¬ 
age  high-grade  fruit  jams,  but  the  trade 
does  not  demand  a  first-class  article  if 
the  price  is  too  high.  American,  English, 
French  and  Swiss  jams  are  sold,  but  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  cities  or 
to  a  select  trade.  The  entire  imports  are 
slight  compared  with  the  consumption  of 
the  cheaper  native  jams. 

American  dried  fruits,  however,  especial¬ 
ly  peaches,  apricots  and  prunes,  have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  a  good  sale  in  Argentina,  and 
were  sold  on  their  fine  appearance  and 
flavor  in  spite  of  prices  higher  than  the 
native  product.  However,  the  native  fruit¬ 
drying  industry  in  the  Andean  Province 
have  geen  greatly  developed  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  the  market  for  for¬ 
eign  dried  fruits  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
clining.  Argentina  has  now  become  an 
exporter  of  raisins  and  expects  to  ship 
large  quantities  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  1922  season. 

Methods  of  Sale 

The  American  manufacturer  without  a 
representative  in  Buenos  Aires  will  usu¬ 
ally  find  that  the  greater  percentage  of 
his  sales  are  through  five  importers.  One 
American  import  house  in  Buenos  Aires 
specializes  in  American  food  products, 
wholesaling  them  to  Argentine  dealers. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  sales  methods  for 
future  procedure  will  be  through  an  organ¬ 
ization  having  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  op¬ 
posite  seasons  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  gives  an  opportunity  for 
such  a  house  to  build  up  a  trade  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  food  products.  Argentine  fresh 
fruits  can  be  placed  in  New  York  during 
the  winter  season,  while  American  fruits 
can  be  shipped  to  Buenos  Aires  during  the 
southern  winter.  The  foodstuffs  market  is 
also  so  dependent  upon  the  character  and 
size  of  the  native  crop  that  it  can  only  be 
taken  advantage  of  successfully  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  stationed  in  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  gro¬ 
ceries  in  Buenos  Aires  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  from  the  Commercial  Intel¬ 
ligence  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Canned  Food  Shortage  May  Ad¬ 
vance  Prices 

Stating  that  prices  of  canned  goods  may 
advance  20  per  cent  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  Western  Canners’  Association,  at  its 
recent  convention  at  Chicago  November  11, 
advised  housewives  to  stock  up  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  statement  was  based  on  statistics 
showing  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  canned 
foods.  It  showed  there  are  8,250,000  cases 
of  canned  corn  available,  instead  of  the 
normal  supply  of  15,000,000  cases;  8,500,000 
cases  of  canned  peas  instead  of  12,250,000, 
the  normal  amount,  and  similar  shortages 
in  all  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish. 
The  canned  tomatoes  shortage  is  large. 


Raisin  Growers  Change  Name 

Trustees  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  at  a  recent  meeting  pass¬ 
ed  a  resolution  previously  approved  by  the 
directors,  which  changes  the  time-honored 
name  of  the  greatest  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  world  to  the  ‘‘California  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers.” 

Announcement  of  the  raisin  company’s 
intention  to  change  its  name  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  was  made 
by  President  Wylie  M.  Giffen  following  the 
trustees’  meeting.  No  intimation  of  the 
change  had  previously  reached  the  public. 

As  explained  by  Giffen,  the  purpose  of 
the  change  in  the  association  name  is  to 
capitalize  the  advertising  value  of  the  Sun 
Maid  in  the  future,  and  also  to  bring  into 
the  name  of  the  association  the  word 
"growers,”  which  carries  with  it  a  greater 
significance  than  the  word  “company.” 

"I’ll  illustrate  it  like  this,”  said  the  rai¬ 
sin  company  head  recently,  “you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Big  Ben  clock,  but  you 
probably  can’t  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
company  that  makes  it.  We  want  the  rai¬ 
sin  company’s  name  as  well  known  as  the 
name  of  its  trade  brand,  Sun  Maid.” 

President  Giffen  continued  that  the  Sun 
Maid  brand  is  famous  over  the  entire 
country,  but  the  name  of  the  association 
of  growers  which  makes  the  Sun  Maid  is 
lost  sight  of  by  the  public.  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  change  of  name  is 
to  bring  the  raisin  association’s  name  into 
such  close  association  with  the  name  of  its 
trade  pack  that  each  will  be  equally  well 
known  to  the  great  buying  public. 

There  are  legal  technicalities  connected 
with  the  change  of  naihe  that  make  it  im¬ 
possible  at  this  time  to  tell  when  the  new 
name  of  the  association  will  be  formally 
adopted,  it  was  stated. 


Fruit  Growers  Combine 

Plans  for  bringing  into  one  great  cen¬ 
tral  selling  organization  many  of  the  fruit 
growing  farmers  of  south  Jersey  have 
been  completed  by  representative  orchard- 
ists,  and  the  combine,  to  do  business  under 
the  name  ,of  the  New  Jersey  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Association,  will  begin  at 
once  to  prepare  for  handling  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  crop,  with  headquarters  at  Marlton, 
N.  J.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  a  non¬ 
stock,  non-profit  organization,  financed  by 
the  growers  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees  owned  by  each.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  co-operative  plans  and 
their  modification  to  meet  New  Jersey  con¬ 
ditions.  Joseph  Barton  of  Marlton  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  other  members  are  C.  B.  Lewis, 
Riverton;  John  H.  Hankinson,  Glenmore; 
Byron  Roberts,  Moorestown;  J.  C.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Middletown. 


Calumet  Company  Purchases  Chemical 
Plant 

Growth  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company  is  indicated  by  its  purchase  of 
the  Superior  Chemical  Company’s  large 
plant  at  Joliet,  Ill.  Two  of  the  important 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  making 
of  Calumet  baking  powder  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  factory.  The  purchase  price 
was  approximately  $1,000,000.  The  pat¬ 
ented  and  secret  processes  of  manufacture 
were  included  in  the  sale. 
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Protest  Against  Government  Seizures  of  Hops 


San  Francisco  Firm  Maintains  Everyone  Has  Unqualified  Right  to 

Grow  and  Sell  This  Farm  Product 


Declaring  that  hops  are  a  legitimate 
farm  product  that  everyone  has  the  un¬ 
qualified  right  to  grow  and  sell,  so  long  as 
it  is  for  a  legal  purpose,  E.  Clemens 
Horst  Company  of  San  Francisco  sent  a 
letter  recently  to  Federal  Prohibition  Com¬ 
missioner  Haynes  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
protesting  against  recent  activities  of  en¬ 
forcement  officials  in  raiding  stores  and 
seizing  stocks  of  hops  offered  for  sale  in 
several  sections  of  the  country. 

While  only  one  or  two  seizures  were 
actually  made,  this  firm  contends,  the  wide 
publicity  given  the  subject  by  the  press 
has  had  the  effect  of  creating  an  impres¬ 
sion  with  many  grocery  stores  throughout 
the  country  that  it  is  illegal  to  sell  hops. 
They  state  that  reports  received  during 
the  past  few  days  clearly  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  grocers  by  reason  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  followed  the  subject  closely  are  still  of 
the  opinion  “that  it  is-  illegal  even  to  offer 
for  sale  the  stocks  of  hops  they  now  have 
on  hand,  for  which  they  paid  good  money.” 

The  communication  to  Commissioner 
Haynes  follows  in  part: 

San  Francisco,  November  1.  1921. 

In  reply  refer  to  H-53200 
Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Prohibition  Director, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

U.  S.  District  Attorney 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Gentlemen : 

We  respectfully  protest  your  seizure  on 
September  23,  1921,  and  your  refusal  since 
then  to  release,  of  342  cases  of  hops  be¬ 
longing  to  us  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

This  protest  is  directed  to  each  and  all 
of  you,  as  you  all  have  been  repeatedly 
notified  by  us  on  the  illegality  of  your 
seizure,  and  nothing  has  been  done  by 
either  of  you,  toward  releasing  our  prop¬ 
erty. 

Our  protest  is  bas#ed  upon  the  following 
uncontrovertible  facts: 

You  have  seized  our  hops  upon  a  claim 
by  you,  that  some  one  with  whom  we  have 
neither  direct  nor  indirect  connection  and 
whom  we  never  heard  of,  intended  to  sell 
for  an  alleged  illegal  purpose,  a  package  of 
hops  that  were  grown  by  us.  The  hops 
seized  were  not  of  the  same  lot  as  those 
offered  for  illegal  sale,  and  neither  the  hops 
seized  nor  the  package  of  hops  said  to 
have  been  offered  for  illegal  sale,  were 
ever  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  us  or  by 
anyone  in  any  way  connected  with  us  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  ordinary  open,  usual  channels 
of  legitimate  trade. 

Legitimate  Farm  Product 

Hops  are  a  legitimate  farm  product  that 
everyone  has  the  unqualified  right  to  grow 
and  sell,  so  long  as  he  does  not  sell  them 
for  any  illegal  purpose. 

Hops  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
household  and  medicinal  purposes,  such  as 
bread  making,  poultices,  hop  tea,  hop 
sleeping  pillows,  appetizers,  tonics,  and  for 
absolutely  harmless  and  non-alcoholic  nar¬ 
cotics. 

So  general  has  been  the  household  use 
■of  hops,  that  for  the  past*  150  years,  they 
have  been  and  still  are,  and  ever  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  on  legitimate  sale  in  every  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  drug  store  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Among  our  regular  customers  for  hops 
is  the  United  States  Government,  in  that 
we  regularly  supply  the  United  States  Navy 


with  hops  in  small  packages,  in  quantities 
of  about  a  carload  at  a  time. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has,  for  the 
past  25  years,  kept  on  its  staff  and 
still  has  on  its  staff,  a  hop  expert,  who 
keeps  American  farmers  advised  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  growing,  curing  and  •mar¬ 
keting  hops. 

Hops  contain  no  alcohol  nor  any  constitu¬ 
ent  from  which  alcohol  can  be  made. 

Not  Important  Factor  in  Illegal  Product 

We  also  protest  against  your  discrimin¬ 
ation  against  material  that  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  any  illegal  product,  and 
in  favor  of  other  material  that  constitutes 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  illegal  prod¬ 
uct,  and  in  favor  of  other  material  that 
contains  or  produces  100  per  cent  of  all 
the  alcohol  in  any  illegal  beverage. 

Water  constitutes  over  95  per  cent  of  all 
the  Home  Brew  that  is  made.  If  it  is 
your  duty  to  confiscate  hops,  it  is  like¬ 
wise  your  duty  to  confiscate  water. 

Home  brew  cannot  be  made  without  fuel 
in  some  form  or  other;  this  is  usually  sup¬ 
plied  direct  from  the  retail  fuel  dealers,  or 
the  gas  or  electric  companies  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  therefore  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  confiscate  all  the  fuel,  gas  and  electric¬ 
ity  in  your  community. 

Home  brew  cannot  be  made  or  kept 
without  cooking  and  storing  utensils, 
therefore  it  would  be  your  duty  to  confis¬ 
cate  all  the  metal,  porcelain  and  glass, 
and  the  products  of  metal,  porcelain  and 
glass  in  your  community. 

Home  brew  cannot  be  made  without 
yeast,  which  is  sold  in  every  grocery  store 
and  bakery  in  the  country,  therefore,  it 


That  the  canners  of  the  country  are  leav¬ 
ing  no  stone  unturned  and  have  spared  no 
expense  in  their  efforts  to  gani  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  consumer  of  canned  foods  was 
the  keynote  of  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  C.  H.  Bentley  of  San  Francisco,  vice- 
president  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  for  many  years  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  canning  industry  in 
trying  to  extend  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
domestic  markets  for  canned  foods. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  recently  in  Washington 
for  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  In  discussing  the  work  which 
is  being  done  in  California,  Mr.  Bentley 
said: 

How  Universities  are  Co-operating 

“California  and  Stanford  Universities 
both  are  carrying  on  extensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  investigations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
solving  the  problems  involved.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
are  collaborating  in  this  work,  the  direct 
cost  of  which  is  being  borne  by  the  canners 
of  California  and  the  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation.  Harvard  University  in  the  East 
is  carrying  on  work  of  the  same  character 
and  supported  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not 
believe  any  industry  has  ever  done  more 
along  the  lines  of  scientific  research,  af- 


would  be  your  duty  to  confiscate  all  the 
yeast  in  your  community. 

Involves  Vital  Principle 

Your  confiscation  of  our  hops  involves  a 
vital  principle,  because  if  you  are  right  in 
your  seizure  of  our  hops,  nobody  in  the 
United  States  can  eat  any  agricultural 
product,  drink  any  water  or  any  other 
liquid,  or  ride  in  any  automobile.  No  one 
may  have  any  fuel,  or  even  air  to  breathe 
(as  air  is  used  in  home  brew)  without  first 
getting  permission  from  the  Federal  Pro¬ 
hibition  Commissioner. 

You  have  first  seized  our  goods  and  held 
them,  while  you  admit  you  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  to  hold  them,  but  that  you 
are  making  investigations,  in  your  hope¬ 
less  efforts  to  justify  your  seizure.  It  used 
to  be  the  law,  that  punishment  followed  a 
crime.  Your  theory  is  obviously  to  pun¬ 
ish  and  keep  on  punishing  your  victims 
while  you  are  trying  to  find  a  crime  that 
has  not  been  committed,  at  least  not  by 
your  victim  or  anyone  else  with  whom  he 
is  even  remotely  connected. 

We  now  respectfully  demand  that  you 
release  our  hops  from  your  unwarranted 
seizure,  and  that  you  do  so  without  further 
parleying. 

We  particularly  wish  you  to  understand 
that  we  ask  no  favor  from  you,  and  that 
we  resent  your  inference  that  we  have  ever 
acted  in  any  way  contrary  to  law. 

This  is  an  open  letter,  which,  with  what¬ 
ever  reply  you  may  be  pleased  to  make, 
we  propose  to  use  as  we  see  fit  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  American  producers,  middlemen,  and 
consumers  of  all  products  which  might  be 
used  illegally,  or,  in  other  words,  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
that  the  public  may  take  steps  to  protect 
itself  from  recurrences  of  such  conduct  as 
inflicted  by  you  upon  us  and  many  others. 

Faithfully, 

E.  CLEMENS  HORST  CO. 


fecting  as  it  does  not  only  canned  foods 
but  foods  in  general. 

“One  of  the  first  practical  results  of  the 
work  in  California  was  to  furnish  the  State 
Board  of  Health  with  scientific  facts  which 
formed  the  basis  for  certain  regulations 
which  have  resulted  in  placing  the  olive 
industry  out  there  on  a  safe  and  secure 
basis.  Prompter  handling  of  the  fresh 
olives,  greater  care  in  the  selecting  and 
packing  of  the  fruit,  and  an  increased  tem¬ 
perature  of  sterilization  are  the  objects  ac¬ 
complished  by  these  regulations,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  which  they  had  the  full  co- 
operation  of  state  and  federal  officials  as 
well  as  of  the  industry.  Olives  packed 
during  the  past  year  have  been  distributed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  consumers, 
and  are  recognized  by  food  authorities  as 
being  in  every  way  desirable. 

“Working  closely  in  touch  with  the  above 
investigations  is  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  chief 
chemist  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association.  He  is  now 
carrying  to  completion  a  most  important 
and  fundamental  research,  the  results  of 
which  will  put  into  the  hands  of  every  can- 
ner  desiring  it  the  necessary  information 
regarding  the  sterilization  of  canned  foods, 
and  will  remove  that  important  step  from 
rule-of-thumb  practice  to  an  absolutely 
scientific  basis.” 


Canners  Want  Confidence  of  Consumer 


C.  H.  Bentley  of  California  Packing  Corporation  Tells  of  Extensive  In¬ 
vestigations  of  California  and  Stanford  Universities 
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Jam  Outlook  Good  for 
U.  S.  Exporters 

Opportunity  to  Take  Advantage  of 
European  Crop  Shortage  and 
Inferiority  of  Manufactured 
Products 

American  manufacturers  of  jams  and  jel¬ 
lies  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  market¬ 
ing  their  product  in  England  and  France, 
according  to  R.  U.  Delapenha,  who  recently 
returned  from  Europe  where  he  had  been 
making  a  first  hand  study  of  the  trade  sit¬ 
uation.  Mr.  Delapenha  believes  that  as  a 
result  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  shortage 
and  the  inferiority  of  jam  products  now  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  in  Europe,  a  very  favor¬ 
able  situation  has  been  created  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  goods. 

“The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  both 
England  and  France,”  declared  Mr.  Dela¬ 
penha  in  a  recent  letter,  ‘‘were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost  from  an  unusual  spell  ot  dry 
weather,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
been  experienced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
England,  usually  a  beautiful  country  to 
travel  through,  is  burned  up.  Whole  fields 
are  scorched  and  her  crops  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  reduced.  A  large  part  of  France  is 
in  exactly  the  same  condition,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  abnormally  high  prices  for  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions. 

Putting  Out  Inferior  Products 

‘T  have  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
jam  situation  in  England  and  found  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  large  manufacturers 
have  been  putting  out  a  product  which  was 
greatly  inferior  to  the  excellent  quality 
that  was  freely  distributed  prior  to  the  war. 
Indeed  in  some  cases,  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  jams  that  I  tested  was  of  a  character 
quite  different  from  anything  that  could  be 
seen  on  our  market.  This  jam  is  made 
principally  of  fruit  pulp  brought  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  from  Spain.  When  you  compare 
the  price  at  which  they  are  selling  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  jams  with  the  quality, 
they  are  getting  a  higher  price  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  products  than  we  are.  I  took 
with  me  to  England  and  France  samples 
of  our  preserves  and  cut  them  in  compari¬ 
son  with  several  well  known  brands,  and 
the  manufacturers  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  discover  that  we  were  making  some  very 
fine  goods  on  our  side. 

“It  would  appear  from  the  above  that 
with  a  very  short  supply  of  fruit  in  both 
these  countries  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  can  get  no  serious  competition 
from  those  quarters,  with  a  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  improved  industrial  situation  in  our 
own  country,  all  manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  distribute  their  remaining  stocks  at 
a  price  that  should  permit  them  to  recover 
some  of  the  losses  made  earlier  in  the  year. 

“The  industrial  conditions  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  that  I  have  visited  are  very  unset¬ 
tled,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
hope  for  an  early  resumption  of  business 
owing  to  the  complete  lack  of  buying  power 
of  other  nations  brought  about  by  the  wide 
fluctuations  and  decline  in  exchange.” 


Wholesale  Grocers  Merge 

Merger  of  three  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  Chicago — Durand  &  Kasper  Company, 
Henry  Horner  &  Company  and  McNeil  & 
Higgins  Company — was  announced  recently. 
The  consolidated  concerns  will  occupy  the 
building  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
McNeil  &  Higgins  Company,  301  East  Grand 
Avenue,  and  operate  as  the  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Corporation. 


Coming  Conventions  and 
Important  Events 

December  14 — Hotel  Association  of  New 
York  City,  quarterly  meeting. 

December  15 — Iowa  Hotel  Association, 
Convention,  Cedar  Rapids. 

December  15-16— Tri -State  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia. 

December  15-16— Michigan  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  Grand  Rapids. 

December  15-16 — Kansas  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

January  11,  1922— United  States  Civil 

Service  Examinations,  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spector,  at  local  Civil  Service  Boards. 

January  12-14 — American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Convention,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

January  16-17 — National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  Louisville,  Ky 

January  16-17 — National  Preservers  and 
Fruit  Products  Association,  Convention, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

January  17-23 — National  Thrift  Week. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  this  journal  recently  were  issued 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E. 
Durham,  patent  and  trade-mark  attorney, 
Continental  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C„  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  Num¬ 
ber  of  patent  and  name  of  inventor  should 
be  stated  in  ordering. 

1,393,873.  Method  of  preserving  olives. 
Henry  N.  Wolff,  Oroville,  Cal.,  assignor  to 
Sunical  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

1,393,915.  Process  of  forming  blocks  of 
cheese.  Nicholas  Simon,  Appleton,  Wis. 

1,393,997.  Process  of  preparing  cereal 
food.  Jacob  Friedman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,394,035.  Granular  food  product.  John 
C.  MacLachlan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assignor 
to  Standard  Food  Products  Company,  same 
place. 

1,394,138.  Process  of  peeling  fruits  and 
vegetables.  William  D.  Bost  and  Harry  M. 
Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  said  Bost  assignor 
to  said  Miller. 

1,394,349,  Covering  for  meats.  Lyle  J. 
Pletcher,  Berwyn,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Figaro 
Chemical  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1,394,736.  Process  for  rendering  fats  and 
oils.  Charles  F.  Kamrath,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1,395,014.  Apparatus  for  processing  grain 
under  high  pressure  and  high  temperature. 
Charles  V.  Rowell,  Croydon,  New  South 

Wales,  Australia. 


Food  and  Drug  Inspector 
Examinations 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  announces  an  open  competitive  exam¬ 
ination  for  food  and  drug  inspector  on 
January  11,  1922,  at  any  of  the  local  boards 
at  which  examination  is  requested  in  ap¬ 
plications  received  in  time  to  mail  exam¬ 
ination  questions.  Vacancies  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
elsewhere,  at  $1,600  a  year,  and  in  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  similar  qualifications,  at 
this  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled 
from  this  examination,  unless  it  is  found 
in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any 
vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or 
promotion. 


First  American  Corn 
in  Caucasus 

Soviet  Government  Desirous  of 
Purchasing  American  Meal 
Grits — High  Praise  of 
American  Farmers 


That  the  local  Soviet  governments  of  Ar¬ 
menia  and  various  departments  of  these 
governments  are  desirous  of  purchasing 
American  corn  meal  and  paying  for  it  in 
advance  in  Russian  gold,  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  recent  letter  from  Acting  Direc¬ 
tor  General  E.  A.  Eckman  of  the  Near  East 
Relief,  Caucasus  Branch.  This  communi¬ 
cation  was  made  public  by  the  American 
Corn  Millers’  Federation,  through  whose  ef¬ 
forts  the  first  shipment  of  American  corn 
into  the  Russian  Caucasus  was  due. 

Writing  under  date  of  August  31  to  the 
New  York  headquarters  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  New  York  City,  Director  General 
Eckman  states  that  the  Steamer  Datchet, 
carrying  4,400  tons  of  corn  products  and 
used  clothes,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Batoum 
in  time  to  bring  relief  to  thousands  of 
undernourished  orphans  and  refugees  fac¬ 
ing  death  from  starvation. 

“The  corn  products  landed,”  says  Direc¬ 
tor  General  Eckman,  “were  unusually 
clean  for  cargo  of  the  nature  arriving  at 
the  Batoum  port.  Sacks  were  new,  intact, 
and  the  contents  as  clean  as  when  first 
leaving  the  mills.  In  fact,  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment  was  so  remarkably  clean,  well-milled 
and  packed  that  it  caused  much  favorable 
comment  all  along  the  route,  from  first 
sight  on  the  dock  to  its  final  destination 
to  the  interior  of  Armenia. 

“This  was  the  first  known  introduction 
of  corn  products  into  the  Caucasus,  and 
already  several  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  local  Soviet  governments  and 
various  departments  of  these  governments, 
notably  the  railroad  lines,  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  arranging  for  the  direct  purchase 
in  the  United  States  of  large  quantities  of 
corn  meal  and  flour  for  use  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment  institutions.  The  railroads  are  so 
eager  for  these  products  that  they  have 
offered  to  make  an  advance  payment  in 
Russian  gold  for  a  continuous  monthly 
supply. 

“The  corn  grits  and  flour  have  been  is¬ 
sued  to  all  districts  and  from  the  reports 
now  arriving,  they  bid  fair  to  outrival 
wheat  flour  in  popularity  for  food.  With  a 
mixture  of  35  per  cent  corn  products  with 
wheat,  an  excellent  and  most  palatable 
bread  is  p  roduced.  The  hominy  grits 
came  in  at  a  most  opportune  time.  We 
have  met  with  great  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  vegetables  as  a  variation  of  diet 
and,  of  course,  as  a  most  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  of  food  for  feeding  the  numerous 
undernourished  orphans  under  our  care 
and  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  facing 
starvation  in  the  Caucasus.  The  hominy 
grits,  an  entire  new  food  in  this  country, 
makes  an  excellent  cooked  vegetable.  It 
is  also  eaten  in  the  form  of  porridge  or 
mixed  with  soup  or  meat.  The  medical 
staff  and  dietitians  declare  it  a  Godsend 
because  of  its  strength  in  vitamines.”  * 

All  inquiries  concerning  activities  of  the 
American  Com  Millers’  Federation  should 
be  addressed  to  T.  M.  Chivington,  Secre¬ 
tary,  727  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 
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MR.  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 


Are  You  Going  to  Reach 

YOUR  CONSUMERS 

During  the  Coming  Year? 

THE  FOOD  SERVICE  BUREAU 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

is  prepared  to  work  out  a  constructive  program  for  you. 

This  will  be  adapted  to  your  specific  needs  and  will  embrace  any  or  all 
of  the  following  important  features: 

Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value 
of  your  particular  product,  informing  the  public  of  the  place  of  that 
product  in  a  well-rounded  dietary. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes,  combinations  with  other  foods 
and  scientific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge  character  appealing  not  only  to  the 
housewife  but  also  to  the  professional  food  educator  and  providing- 
accurate  information  about  your  product’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  rather  than  more  or  less  fragmentary  facts  concerning  it. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplifying  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  other  foods. 

Technical  Media  influencing  those  whose  recommendations  go  a  great  way  in 
making  foods  popular,  such  as  the  scientific,  chemical,  dietetic,  medical 
and  women’s  publications. 

Scientific  Investigations  into  the  nutritive  qualities  of  your  product,  with  a 
view  to  exploiting  the  findings  thereof  in  advertising  and  publicity. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in  charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  lesson  leaflets  and  prospective  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  would  quickly  accept  in  large  quantities  foods  of  proven 
worth  and  recognized  nutritional  values. 

IF  YOU  have  omitted  any  one  of  these  from  your  present  plans  or  feel  that  you  are  not  giving 
it  the  necessary  attention  you  should  communicate  at  once  with  the  Food  Service  Bureau  of 
THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL. 

Lender  the  direction  of  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Rochester  City 
Hospital,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Columbia 
University,  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Food  Service  Bureau  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  furnish  expert  advice  on  the  above  program  and  to  execute  any  phase  of  it. 

Already,  there  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal  the  unparalleled  opportunities  for  scientific 
research  and  investigation  of  New  York,  and  the  cooperation  of  many  institutional,  civic  and  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  has  already  been  secured/*5^’ 

FURTHER  DETAILS  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  UPON  REQUEST 

FOOD  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  Director 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 


Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES: 


25  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
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April  Food  Exports,  June,  p  36;  Food  Im¬ 
portant  - Item  to  Germany,  July,  p  35; 

Food - to  Germany  Make  High  Record, 

May,  p  44;  Record  Exports  of  Our  Bread- 
stuffs,  Aug,  p  38;  United  States  Canned 
Foods  Popular  in  England,  Feb,  p  27; 

1920  Food  -  Make  Large  Total,  Aug, 

p  39. 


Falk,  K.  George — 

Some  Observations  on  Dehydrated  Food 
Products,  Oct,  p  16. 

Federal  Cold  Storage  Legislation,  by  W.  C. 

Kirk,  June,  p  12. 

Federal  Trade  Commission — 

Allege  Unfair  Competition  in  Rendering 
Business,  Feb,  p  36;  Decree  Is  Issued  in 
Baking  Powder  Case,  Aug,  p  35;  Report 

on  cases  before  — - ,  June,  p  18. 

Figs — 

Coming  Peach  and  Fig  Campaign,  Feb,  p 
27;  New  Process  for  Treating  — ,  Oct,  p 
38. 

Fish —  — 

Canadian  Fishery  Statistics  for  1920, 
Aug,  p  42;  Opportunity  for  the  -  In¬ 

dustry,  June,  p  37. 

Flavoring  Manufacturers  Must  Disclose 
Formulas,  Feb,  p  17. 

Flour — 

1920  Canadian  Flour  Exports,  Apr,  p  46; 
British  Grain  and  Flour  Imports  Decrease 
Sept,  p  35;  Methods  of  Testing  Flour  to 
Determine  Quality,  Apr,  p  17;  New  Reg¬ 
ulations  on  Mixed  - ,  Oct,  p  34;  Pack¬ 

ing  of  Prepared  Flours  for  Shipment  to 
Argentine,  June,  p  35. 

Food  Analysis  Bureau  Urged  for  Restau¬ 
rant  Association,  Nov,  p  40. 

Flour- 

Demand  for  -  Mill  Machinery  in  Ar¬ 
gentine,  June,  p  36;  German  Potato  - - 

Manufacturers  Protest,  June,  p  44;  Re¬ 
port  on  Czecho-Slovak  -  Situation, 

June,  p  46. 

Food  Control — 


-  Officials  Disapprove  Calder  Bill,  July, 

P  37;  Annual  Pennsylvania  Campaign 
Against  Food  Law  Violators,  Nov,  p  25; 
“Butter”  Permitted  in  Titles  of  Margarin 
Concerns,  Nov,  p  25;  Charge  of  Adulter¬ 
ated  Noodles;  Charge  of  Misbranding 
Corn,  Mar,  p  30;  Decrease  in  Adulteration 
and  Misbranding  in  Montana,  Feb,  p  24; 
Food  Adulterations  are  now  Negligible  in 
Pennsylvania,  Jan,  p  21;  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  Declares 
Calder  Bill  Should  Be  Defeated,  Nov,  p 
12;  Food  Control  Officials  Consider  Pend¬ 
ing  National  and  State  Measures,  Nov, 
p  7;  Food  Inspectors  Find  Coffee  Adul¬ 
terant,  Oct,  p  25;  Food  Product  Reform 
in  America,  Jan,  p  21;  Foods  Found  Ille¬ 
gal  for  Sale  in  Wyoming,  Jan,  p  18;  Gov. 
Blaine  Vetoes  Bleached  Flour  Bill,  July, 
p  33;  Hearing  on  Adulterated  Butter,  Feb, 
P  28;  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  Pre¬ 
pare  New  Regulations  on  Margarin,  Nov, 
p  25;  Michigan  Food  and  Drug  Depart¬ 
ment  out  of  Existence,  July,  p  33;  New 
Definitions  and  Standards  for  Foods,  Sept, 
p  17 ;  Will  Inspect  Michigan  Canneries 
Daily,  June,  p  37;  Court  Will  Pass  Upon 
Wisconsin  Corn  Syrup  Law,  Oct,  p  24; 
President  Rose  Urges  More  Investigation 
of  Vitamines  Before  Forbidding  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Important  Food  Products,  Oct  p 
9;  Program  Arranged  for  Food  Control 
Officials  Convention,  Sept,  p  24;  Right  of 
Federal  Food  Inspectors  to  Demand  For¬ 
mulas,  Mar,  p  29;  Signed  Head  for  - 

Suggested,  Mar,  p  33;  Spoilage  of  Foods 
in  Stock,  Mar,  p  30;  Tentative  Decision 
in  Cider  Vinegar  Controversy  Pending 
Court  Ruling,  Oct,  p  25. 

Food  in  its  Relation  to  Health,  by  Lulu 
Graves,  June,  p  67. 

Food  Industries  Show  Large 
May.  p  42. 

Food  Legislation — 

Advocate  Laws  for  ,,,  , 

May,  p  23;  Benzoate  of  Soda  Fight  U 
Again,  Feb,  p  17;  Bill  in  New  York  fc 
Definite  Labeling  of  Waste  Vinegar,  Ap 
p  27 ;  Bill  to  Regulate  Ice  Cream  in  Texa 
Feb,  p  18;  Bills  in  Massachusetts  Woul 
Make  Profits  Public,  Feb,  p  18;  Bills  1 
Change  Name  of  Oleomargarine  to  Mai 
garin.  Mar,  p  31;  Bill  Would  Create  Foi 
mula  Commission,  Mar,  p  33;  Butter  Bi 
in  Pennsylvania,  Apr,  p  28;  Canad 
Changes  Food  Acts.  May,  p  23;  Codifies 
tion  of  Minnesota  Food  Laws,  Feb,  p  II 
Canadian  Law  Affects  Oleomargarin  Ei 
porters,  June,  p  31;  Court  Holds  Thi 


Expansion 


Margarin  Makers 


Labels  Should  Be  Clear  to  Public,  June, 
p  30;  Federal  Tax  of  2  Cents  a  Gallon  for 
Beverages  Proposed,  May,  p  23;  Florida 
Bill  Proposes  License  for  Sale  of  Soft 
Drinks,  May,  p  23;  Governor’s  Veto  Kills 
New  Jersey  Food  Bills,  May,  p  23;  Ice 
Cream  Law  Introduced  in  Illinois,  Feb, 
p  18;  Illinois  Bill  Affects  Cold  Storage, 
Feb,  p  18;  License  Required  to  Handle 
Farm  Produce  on  Commission,  June,  p 
31;  Minnesota  Codification  Forbids  Use 
of  Food  Colors,  Mar,  p  33;  New  Labeling 
Bill  in  Michigan,  Apr,  p  29;  New  York 
Health  Board  Conducts  Pure  Cream 
Campaign,  May,  p  23;  Seek  to  Amend 
Tennessee  Revenue  Law,  Apr,  p  29;  Tax 
Proposed  in  Pennsylvania  on  Brewed 
Liquors,  Apr,  p  29;  Test  Maryland  Can¬ 
ning  Law,  Apr,  p  29;  Texas  Bill  to  Regu¬ 
late  Baking,  Apr,  p  29;  Texas  Food  De¬ 
partment  Turned  Over  to  Health  Officer, 
June,  p  30;  Two  Food  Bills  Acted  Upon 
in  Ohio,  Apr,  p  29. 

Food  News  from  Washington — 

Butter  Tax  Decision  is  Overruled,  Sept, 
p  26;  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations 
Approved  by  House  Action;  Dairy  Inter¬ 
ests  Will  Press  Filled  -  Legislation, 

Aug,  p  26;  Features  of  Federal  Packer 
Control  Bill,  Oct,  p  27;  “Filled  Milk” 
Bill  Favorably  Reported,  Sept,  p  25; 
Flood  of  Food  Bills  in  Congress.  Apr,  p 
21;  Food  Prices  Almost  at  Pre-War  Lev¬ 
el,  May,  p  20;  Labeling  of  Vinegar  to 
Have  Hearing,  Aug,  p  27;  New  Bill  Pro¬ 
vides  for  Federal  Live  Stock  Commission, 
May,  p  22;  Prohibition  Not  Helping 
Grape  Fruit  Sales,  June,  p  25;  “Slack- 
Filled  Container”  Bill  Reported,  May,  p 
19;  Sweeping  Indictment  of  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  July,  p  19;  Federal  Cold  Storage 
Legislation,  June,  p  12;  Tax  Bill  Provides 
for  Levy  on  Beverages,  Nov,  p  27;  Vestal 
Bill  Fixing  Standards  for  Baskets  Rein¬ 
troduced  May,  p  22;  Wholesale  Grocer — 
Packer  Dispute  Settler,  Aug,  p  25. 

Food  Legislation — 

New  Law  for  Beverages  in  Nebraska,  Feb, 
p  18;  New  Milk  Bill  in  New  York  State, 
Apr,  p  29;  Other  Food  Bills  Introduced, 
Apr,  p  29;  Rhode  Island  Bill  Proposes 
Permits  for  Beverages,  Apr,  p  28. 

Food  Products  Reform  in  America,  by  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Wiley,  Jan,  p  21. 

Food  Research  Institute — 

Directors  Selected  for  - ,  Apr,  p  14;  Dr. 

Alsberg  to  Head - ,  Apr,  p  23;  Founded 

by  Carnegie  Institute,  Mar,  p  7. 

Food  Service  Bureau,  Nov,  p  16. 

Food  Supply  Ample  Without  Imports,  Jan, 
p  25. 

Food  Value  of  Margarin  and  of  the  Fats 
and  Oils  Used  in  its  Manufacture,  by  J. 
S.  Abbott,  Apr,  p  15. 

Food  Value  of  Prunes  and  Apricots,  by  M. 

E.  Jaffa,  Mar,  p  20. 

Foust,  James — 

Commissioner  Foust  Says  Good  Word  for 
Food  Manufacturers,  Jan,  p  29. 

Freedom  of  Competition  Through  Reason¬ 
able  Restraint,  by  Huston  Thompson, 
Nov,  p  21. 

1 

Geiger,  J.  C. — 

Some  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Bac¬ 
teriological  Diagnosis  of  Human  Botulism, 
Aug,  p  29. 

Grape  Juice — 

Find  Method  to  Utilize  Waste  of  - 

Factories  now  Thrown  Away,  July,  p  10. 
Graves,  Lulu — 

Food  in  its  Relation  to  Health.  June,  p  7. 
Group  Plan  of  Grocery  Sales  Under  Fire, 
Feb,  p  31. 

Growing  Use  of  Corn  Oil  as  Food,  Feb,  p 


Haney,  Lewis  H. — 

Direct  Marketing  Declared  Unfair,  Feb. 
p  9;  Wholesale  Grocer  and  His  Competi¬ 
tors,  July,  p  15. 

Harvard  Bureau  Reports  on  Jobbers’  Costs 
Aug,  p  37. 

Haugen  Bill — 

to  Regulate  Packing  Industry  Now 
Being  Considered,  June,  p  26. 

Hawley,  C.  L. — 

New  Food  Commissioner  for  Oregon,  Jan, 
p  44. 

Hecker  Cereal  Co.  Launch  New  Product, 
Apr,  p  38. 

Heise,  C.  A, — 

Post  Bellum  Sugar  Situation  in  Germany, 
Sept,  p  15. 

Hellwig,  E.  W. — 

Scientists  on  Watch  for  New  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Oct,  p  19. 

Higgins  and  James  Combine,  May,  p  33. 
Honey — 

Effort  to  Sell  Honey  in  Small  Pails,  Mar, 

p  44;  Review  of  the  -  Situation,  June, 

p  39. 

Hoover,  Herbert — 

- Suggests  Food  Marketing  Board,  May, 

p  42;  Photo.  Mar,  cover;  World’s  Food 
Problems,  Mar,  p  8. 


Hudson,  C.  S. — 

Sugola,  a  new  Type  of  Sirup,  Apr,  p  11. 


Imitation  Fruit  Juice  Beverages,  by  W.  W. 
Skinner,  July,  p  13, 

Importance  of  Details  in  Marketing  Food 
Products,  by  William  Cruger  Cushman, 
May,  p  25. 

Import — 

British  Register  of  Export  Manufacturers, 
Feb,  p  34;  Big  Reduction  in  Imported 
Tea  Rejection,  Feb,  p  44;  Canada’s  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Foods  Increase,  May,  p  37 ;  Fish 
Products  Imported  from  Norway  in  1920, 
Mar,  p  37 ;  Food  Importers  Elect,  Mar, 
p  44;  Food  Supply  Ample  Without  Im¬ 
ports,  Jan,  p  25;  Sugar  Exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Feb,  p  8. 

Insects,  Protection  from — 

Hints  on  Protecting  Cereals  from  Insects, 
Aug,  p  38. 

Italy’s  Exports  of  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits 
to  the  United  States,  Mar,  p  46. 

Italy  Wants  to  Sell  Us  Macaroni,  Jan,  p  46. 


Jams — 

Australian  Jams  Now  Largely  Used  in 
England,  May,  p  39;  Organize  Orange 
- — —  Factory,  Apr,  p  44. 

Jordan,  E.  O. — 

Sanitation  in  Food  Preservation,  Jan,  p 
19. 

King’s  Food  Products  Company  to  Have 
Minneapolis  Branch,  Aug,  p  44. 

Krag,  Leona — 

Leaves  Armour  and  Company,  June,  p  36. 

Lactic  Acid,  Value  of,  Feb,  p  12. 

LaMer,  Victor  K. — 

Present  Status  of  Nutrition  and  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  Food  Manufacture,  1,  July,  p  7; 
Present  Status  of  Nutrition,  II,  Aug,  p 
15;  Present  Status  of  Nutrition,  III,  Oct, 
p  31. 

Laninger,  G.  P. — 

- Heads  California  Jobbers,  July,  p  38. 

Lannen,  Thomas  E,  Dead,  Oct,  p  38. 

Lard — 

Foreign  Markets  for  American  - ,  Sept, 

p  37 ;  More  Substitutes  for  -  than 

Butter,  May,  p  36. 

Legislative  Attacks  on  Milk  Compounds, 
July,  p  11. 

Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby  Bond  Issue,  May, 
p  42. 

Lipe,  W.  H.— 

Fred  Mason  and  - ,  Vice  Presidents  of 

Sugar  Co.,  Aug,  p  41. 

Lipman,  W.  H. — 

Exploded  Fallacies  about  Meat,  Aug,  p  9. 
Macaroni — 

Italy  Wants  to  Sell  Us  - ,  Jan,  p  46; 

-  Companies  Combine,  Aug,  p  36;  - 

Makers  Ask  Duty,  Jan,  p  32;  -  Man¬ 

ufacturers  Discuss  Problems,  July,  p  39; 

- Output  Increases,  Apr,  p  46. 

McCormick  and  Company  Occupy  New  Bal¬ 
timore  Home,  Mar,  p  42. 

Machinery  and  Equipment — 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery,  Mar, 
p  25;  “Lowerator”  for  Handling  Goods  in 
Factories  or  Warehouses,  May,  p  32;  Ma¬ 
chine  for  Manufacturing  Paper  Barrels, 
Apr,  p  31;  Process  and  Equipment  Used 
in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dehydration,  June 
p  32;  Sanitary  Bottle  Washing  and 
Sterilizing  Units,  May,  p  31;  Staude  Au¬ 
tomatic  Folding  Fox  Gluing  Machine,  Apr 
p  30;  Weevil-Proof  Package  for  Cereal 
Products,  Apr,  p  31. 

McGuire,  Grace — 

Some  Observations  on  Dehydrated  Food 
Products,  Oct,  p  16. 

Macy,  Harold — 

Agar  Plate  Method  in  Milk  Bacteriology, 
Oct,  p  23. 

Making  the  Olive  Palatable,  by  William  V. 
Cruess,  Oct,  p  7. 

Manufacture  of  Soda  Water  Syrups,  June, 
p  27. 

Mapes,  Emery,  and  Advertising,  Nov,  p  41. 
Margarin — 

Advocate  Laws  for  -  Makers  in  Can¬ 

ada,  May,  p  23;  Bill  to  Change  Name  of 
Oleomargarine  to  Margarin,  Mar,  p  31; 
British  Margarin  Industry  Triples  Pre- 
War  Production,  Oct.,  p  42;  “Butter” 

Permitted  in  Titles  of - Concerns,  Nov, 

p  25;  Canadian  Law  Affects  Oleomarga¬ 
rine  Exporters,  June,  p  31;  Chemistry  and 

Its  Relation  to  - ,  Sept,  p  19;  Claims 

County  Agents  Oppose  Use  of  Oleomar¬ 
garine,  June,  p  35;  Co-operative  Adver¬ 
tising  for - ,  Aug,  p  21;  England  Turns 

to  Production  of  Nut  - ,  Apr,  p  44; 

Facts  about  -  Production,  Apr,  p  15; 

Food  Value  of  -  and  of  the  Fats  and 

Oils  Used  in  its  Manufacture,  Apr,  p  15; 
Hearing  on  Adulterated  Butter,  Feb,  p  28; 
Industry  of  Hull,  England,  Jan,  p  39; 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WE  WANT 

EXTRA  COPIES 

OF 

NOVEMBER  ISSUE 

OF  THE 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

FIVE  HUNDRED  extra  copies  of  this  issue  were 
printed  by  the  publishers  in  anticipation  of  the 
demand,  but  so  unprecedented  was  the  number  of 
subscriptions  starting  with  this  particular  number  that 
our  supply  was  exhausted  almost  immediately  on  the 
date  of  publication, 

WE  are  mighty  appreciative  of  our  readers’  interest 
as  manifested  by  this  extraordinary  demand, 
but  we  should  certainly  welcome  any  copies  re¬ 
turned  to  us.  In  all  such  cases,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
extend  the  respective  subscriptions  for  the  period  of 
one  month. 

The  American  Food  Journal 

Floral  Park,  New  York 

Business  and  Editorial  Offices; 

25  East  26th  Street  New  York  City 


Serving  the  world’s 
highest  quality  foods 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby 
conceived  the  idea  of  packaging  food  products  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  in  such  a  way  that  their  fresh 
flavors  could  be  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
at  a  cost  well  within  the  means  of  every  housewife. 

To  the  sunny  hillsides  of  old  Seville  in  Spain  Libby 
goes  for  the  finest  olives  grown;  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii  for  the  luscious  pineapples  raised  there;  the 
fine,  wholesome  fruits  of  California  and  salmon  from 
the  icy  waters  of  Alaska  are  packed  right  where 
these  products  are  obtained  at  their  best  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  purity  and  freshness. 

The  world  wide  favor  with  which  all  Libby  prod¬ 
ucts  are  met  is  the  highest  endorsement  of  the  long 
standing  Libby  ideal — to  package  only  foods  that  can 
be  recommended  for  their  high  standard  of  purity 
and  excellence. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago 


Vitamines 


ESSE  N  TIAL 
FOOD  FACTORS 


By  Dr.  BENJAMIN  HARROW 

Biochemical  Dept.,  Columbia  University 

The  Boston  Transcript:  “Dr.  Harrow  tells  about  the  discovery 
of  Vitamines  and  their  functions  and  weaves  a  story  that  reads 
like  a  romance.  .  .  .  For  a  scientific  writer  Dr.  Harrow  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  phraseology,  and  the  pertinency  of  his  subject 
matter.  All  who  have  to  do  with  feeding  others — mothers, 
nurses,  dieticians,  institution  directors,  army  officials — will 
find  in  this  book  the  information  they  need,  put  in  a  form  that 
can  he  easily  understood  and  applied.” 

$2.50  obtainable  in  any  bookshop; 
or  if  not,  from 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to 
protect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends 
largely  upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the 
application.  Information  about  obtaining  patents  sent 
on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Building  ...  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 

My  Patented  process  on  new  Whole- Wheat  food 
Product.  Patent  No.  1,374,185. 

C.  F.  BROCKMYER 

Bennett,  Iowa 


The  “ATLAS  ”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 

‘Atlas”  Certified  “Atlas”  Carmine  “Atlas”  Pure 
Food  Colors  No.  40  Vanilla  Ex- 

‘  Atlas”  Vegeta-  “Atlas”  Genuine  tracts,  Emul- 

ble  Colors  Fruit  Extracts  sions,  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  Certified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Trade  Increasing-,  Apr,  p  46;  New  Label¬ 
ing  Bill  for  - ,  Sept,  p  28;  -  Manu¬ 

facturers  Meet,  June,  p  42;  Only  45 
Creameries  Make  Butter  for  Margarin, 
July,  p  34. 

Marketing  Campaign,  Planning  a,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Cruger  Cushman,  Mar,  p  11;  Im¬ 
portance  of  Details  in - Food  Products, 

May,  p  25. 

Martin,  C.  E.,  Mar,  p  28.  , 

Marzalec,  John  A. — 

Pectin  as  a  Factor  in  Making  Jellies, 
June,  p  29. 

Mason,  Fred — 

-  and  W.  H.  Lipe,  Vice-Presidents  of 

Sugar  Company,  Aug,  p  41. 

Maximum  Distribution  with  Minimum  Cost, 
by  William  Cruger  Cushman,  Aug,  p  17. 

Mays  Food  Products  Company,  Nov,  p  44. 

Meat — 

More  -  Bought  Say  Packers,  Nov,  p  42; 

Alaska’s  Successful  Reindeer  -  Exper¬ 

iment,  Sept,  p  33;  Dressed  Beef  Prices 
Lower  in  August,  Sept,  p  33;  Exploded 
Fallacies  About  Meat,  Aug,  p  9;  Exports 
Demand  for  Meats  Show  a  Gain,  July,  p 
44;  Government  to  Bring  Down  Retail 

- -  Prices,  Nov,  p  41;  Growth  of  Meat 

Industry  in  Southern  Brazil,  Sept,  p  3S; 
How  Wholesale  Meat  Prices  Have  De¬ 
clined,  Aug,  p  46;  Improving  Conditions 

in  -  Packing  Industry,  May.  p  40;  — 

Experts  Increase  but  Value  is  Much  Less, 
June,  p  42;  Less  -  Produced  and  Con¬ 
sumed  in  1920,  Apr,  p  46;  -  Consump¬ 

tion  as  a  Factor  in  Live  Stock  Produc¬ 
tion,  by  Everett  C.  Brown,  Sept,  p  14; 
-  Packers  View  Future  with  Confi¬ 
dence,  Aug,  p  7 ;  — —  Packing  Companies 
Reduce  Wages,  Mar,  p  42;  - — —  Packing 
Country’s  Largest  Industry,  July,  p  36; 

-  Packing  Industry  Country’s  Largest, 

Aug,  p  35;  -  Packing  Output  in  Aus¬ 

tralia,  Feb,  p  32;  Meat  Products  Below 
Pre-War  Levels,  Jan,  p  41;  - — —  Selling 
at  Low  Prices,  July,  p  43;  Not  Alarmed 
Over  Live  Stock  Increase,  Sept,  p  30; 
Packers  to  Teach  Public  Truth  About 
- ,  Sept,  p  29;  Secretary  Weeks  Rec¬ 
ommends  Sale  of  Canned  -  Abroad, 

April,  p  22;  Slackening  in  -  Ex¬ 

ports  During  September,  Sept,  p  42; 
Trade  Improving,  Say  Packrs,  Aug,  p  44; 
United  States  Large  Importer  of  Meats, 
June',  p  35;  Use  of  Mutton  and  Lamb  in 
Diet,  Feb,  p  20;  War’s  Effect  on  Inter¬ 
national  - -  Trade,  May,  p  38. 


Meredith,  E.  T. — 
Farewell  Luncheon  for 
Meyer,  K.  F.- 


Mar,  p  42. 


Some  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Bacter¬ 
iological  Diagnosis  of  Human  Botulism, 
Aug,  p  29. 

Michigan  Wholesale  Grocers  Meet,  July,  p 
46. 

Milk- 

Agar  Plate  Method  in  - - -  Bacteriology, 

Oct,  p  23;  Bill  to  Regulate  Canned 


Industries,  July,  p  24;  British  Inspection 
of  Condensed  Milk  Imports,  May,  p  38; 
Canned  -  Important  Siam  Dairy  Im¬ 

port,  Apr,  p  39;  Colombian  Milk- Packers 
Serve  Local  Markets,  June,  p  46;  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Moving  Slowly-,  May,  p  40; 

Dairymen  on  Pacific  Coast  to  Make  - 

Products,  Feb,  p  30;  Demand  Falls  Off 
for  Prepared  Milk,  Nov,  p  40;  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Report  on  Conditions 

in  — —  and  -  Products  Industry,  July. 

p  40:  Fight  on  -  Compounds,  July,  p 

18;  “Filled  - ”  Bill  Favorably  Report¬ 

ed,  Sept,  p  25;  Germany  Takes  Bulk  of 
Holland  -  Export.  Apr,  p  42;  Govern¬ 
ment  Controls  Dutch  -  industry,  Jan, 

p  18;  Inspection  of  -  Plants  in  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Being  Carried  Out,  Oct,  p  25; 

Large  Expansion  of  Condensed  - 

Trade,  June,  p  40;  Legislative  Attacks  on 

-  Compounds,  July,  p  11;  Market  on 

Condensed  -  Shows  Improvement, 


Apr,  p  44; 
Feb,  p  9: 
May,  p  24; 


-  Campaigns  are  Effective, 

-  Marketing  Costs  Studies, 
—  Production  in  1920  About 

90,000.000  Pounds,  July,  p  44;  More  About 
the  Fight  on  Milk  Compounds.  Aug,  p 
19;  More  Confident  Tone  in  Condensed 

-  Markets,  Sept,  p  37;  New  -  Bill 

in  New  York  State,  Apr,  p  29;  Publish 

Bulletin  on  -  and  Cheese  Bacteria, 

Aug,  p  36;  Report  of  Commission  on 


Standards,  July,  p  33;  Scandinavian  Mar¬ 
ket  for  Condensed  - - ,  Oct,  p  38;  South¬ 

ern  Citv  Teaches  Citizens  to  Use  More 

- ,  May,  p  24;  Successful  Rural  - 

Campaign.  Aug,  p  30;  To  resume  at  - 

Plants;  Use  of  -  Increases,  May,  P 

26. 

Milwaukee  Exposition  Brings  to  Life  Food 
Trade  Marks,  Nov,  p  38. 

Model  Industrial  Relations  in  Packing 
Plant,  Nov,  p  32. 

“Modern  Medicine”  Changes  Name,  May, 
p  24. 

Molasses — 

Production  of  Blackstrap  -  in  Cuba, 

Mar,  p  42. 


Monagle.  A.  C.,  Goes  to  Runkel  Brothers, 
Sept,  p  33. 

Monopoly,  Charge  of,  Against  Wholesaler, 
Apr,  p  34. 

Montana  Food  Brokers  Organize,  Feb,  p  30. 

Moral  Obligation  Implied  in  Sales  Cont¬ 
racts,  Jan,  p  28. 

National  Biscuit  Company,  New  Detroit 
Plan  of,  Aug,  p  31;  Earning  Over  Five 
Million  Dollars,  Feb,  p  40. 

National  British  Food  Exhibition,  Oct,  p  39. 

National  Preservers’  Association,  Sept,  p  34. 

New  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Foods, 
Sept,  p  17. 

New  Era  of  Wholesome  Food  Ushered  in 
by  Great  Convention  of  Canners,  Jan,  p 
7.' 

New  Horlick  Food  Drink,  Nov,  p  41. 

New  Packages  for  Old  Products  by  D.  D. 
Demarest,  Sept,  p  21. 

New  Possibilities  in  Dehydrated  Banana 
Products,  by  Oscar  James  Vogl,  Nov,  p 
33. 

New  Service  for  Food  Manufacturers  and 
Their  Public,  Nov,  p  16. 

Now  is  the  Time  for  War  on  Rats,  Oct,  p 
42. 

Nucoa  Butter  Company  Moves,  May,  p  39. 

Nutrition  and  Diet — 

Chicago  Convention  Discusses  Widened 
Scope  of  Dietetics.  Oct,  p  17;  Diet  and 
Diseases,  Oct,  p  35;  Dietitians  to  Meet 
this  Month  in  Chicago,  Oct,  p  15;  Diets 
for  Gastric  Ulcer,  Nov,  p  35;  Diet  of  the 
Foreign  Born,  Aug,  p  34;  Food  Value  of 
Prunes  and  Apricots,  Mar,  p  20;  Nutri¬ 
tive  Value  of  Meats,  Sept,  p  13;  Present 
Status  of  Nutrition,  I,  July,  p  7;  Present 
Status  of  Nutrition,  II,  by  Victor  K.  Da 
Mer,  Aug.  p  15;  Present  Status  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  III,  Oct,  p  31;  Use  of  Meat  and  Lamb 

in  the  - .  Feb,  p  20;  Value  of  Fats  and 

Fat  Substitutes,  Mar,  p  17;  Value  of 
Meat  in  the  Diet,  by  William  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Sept,  p  11;  Virtues  of  Yellow  Veg¬ 
etables,  Oct,  p  18. 

Oils— 

Coconut  Oil  Export  from  Philippines,  Sept 
p  34;  England  Chief  Market  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Peanut  - ,  Apr,  p  34;  Need  of 

Government  Research  Emphasized  at 
-  Chemists  Meeting,  June,  p  37;  Na¬ 
tion’s  Exports  of  Vegetable  -  Exceeds 

-  Extraction  on 


Imports,  July,  p  43; 

Increase  in  Argentine,  Apr,  p  36;  Olive 

-  Importers  Oppose  Tariff,  May,  p 

40;  Peanut - Import  Reaches  Low  Ebb, 

Sept,  p  31. 

Olives — 

Bacteriological  Study  of  Canned  Ripe  — , 
Feb,  p  13;  California  -  Average  Dou¬ 

bled  in  Ten  Years,  Apr,  p  39;  Food  of  the 
Ages,  Aug,  p  24;  German  Vegetable  Oil 
Importations,  Apr,  p  39;  Greek  Produc¬ 
tion  of  -  and  Olive  Oil,  Feb,  p  36; 

Making  the  - -  Palatable,  Oct,  p  7 :  Of¬ 
fer  Ripe  -  Recipes,  July,  p  46;  Ripe 


Protect  Public,  Jan,  p  29. 


Oranges — - 
Florida  Produces  Big 


Crop,  May,  p 


24;  Jamaica  Seeks  Larger  Market  for 
-  Crop,  Apr,  p  38. 

Organizations  in  Food  Industry,  Feb,  p  39. 

Packaging — 

Consumers  Favor  Flour  Put  Up  in  Car¬ 
tons,  Oct,  p  14;  New  Packages  for  old 
Products,  Sept,  p  21;  Norway  Market  for 
American  Packaging  Machinery,  June, 
p  44;  “Perfect  Package”  Movement  Gets 
Results,  Nov,  p  42;  Weight  Variations  in 
Package  Foods,  Jan,  p  23:  Wrapping  of 
Package  Food  Products,  Mar,  p  23. 

Packers  Consent  Decree — 

Heat  Controversy  over  -  Modification, 

Nov,  p  37;  Meat  Packers’  Convention  to 
be  Held  in  August,  May,  44;  Western 
Fruit  Growers  Aequest  Modification  of 
- ,  Oct,  p  30. 

Packer  Control  Bill — 

Features  of  Federal  - ,  Oct,  p  27;  Pack¬ 

ers’  Bill,  Feb,  p  23;  Hearings  on  Stock- 
yard  Regulations,  Nov,  p  28;  Secretary 
Wallace  Discusses  Meat  Packing  Control 
by  Government,  July,  p  38. 

Passing  of  the  Horse,  Oct,  p  40. 

Pasteurization  a  Safeguard  with  Milk  from 
Untested  Cattle,  by  H.  T.  Baldwin,  June, 

p  10. 

Peaches — • 

Decline  in  Prices  of  Dried  - ,  Sept,  p 

38. 

Peanuts — 

How  - ,  are  Bought,  Sold  and  Utilized, 

Aug,  p  36;  Largest  Industry  in  Shantung, 

Jan,  p  42;  Imports  and  Exports  of  - ■, 

May,  p  42;  Many  Products  Can  Be  Made 
from  - — - —  and  Sweet  Potato,  Aug,  p  20; 
Peanut  Convention  in  Chicago  on  May 

16,  Apr,  p  46;  -  Growers  Need  Five 

Million  Dollars,  Nov,  p  28;  -  Importa¬ 

tion  from  Orient,  June,  p  44;  United  — 
Association  Meets,  June,  p  42;  Shelled 
-  Reported  in  Fairly  Active  Demand, 


May,  p  38;  What  of  Our - Oil  Industry, 

June,  p  9;  Where  our  -  are  Sent,  Mar, 

p  44. 

Peas — 

San  Antonio  Pecan  Shelling  Company, 
Oct,  p  39;  Wisconsin  Leads  in  Canned 
Pea  Industry. 

Pearsall,  B.  S. — - 

Cooperative  Advertising  for  Margarin, 
Mar,  p  21. 

Pectin — 

As  a  factor  in  Making  Jellies,  by  John  A. 

Marzalek,  June,  p  29;  Apple  -  That 

May  be  Stored  in  Jelly  Making,  Sept,  p 
16. 

“Pet”  Milk  to  be  Advertised,  June,  p  46. 
Pineapple — 

Advertising  Hawaiian  - ,  June,  p  23; 

Canning  Hawaiian  - ,  Aug.  p  33:  Indi- 

date  Growth  of  Hawaiian  -  Industry, 

Aug.  p  46;  Newspaper  Issues  Section  on 

- 1  History,  Apr,  p  39. 

Planning  a  Marketing  Campaign,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Cruger  Cushman,  Mar,  p  11. 

Post  Bellum  Sugar  Situation  in  Germany, 
Sept,  p  15. 

Potatoes _ 

Potato"  Crop  Over  500,000,000  Less  Than 

Last  Year,  Aug,  p  42;  -  Flour,  a  New 

American  Industry,  May,  p  12. 

Presbrey,  Frank — 

Service — Keyword  to  Business  of  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Advertiser,  Nov,  p  23. 
Present  Status  of  Nutrition  and  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Food  Manufacture,  1,  by  Victor 
K.  LaMer,  July,  p  7;  Present  Status  of 
Nutrition,  II,  Aug,  p  15:  Present  Status 
of  Nutrition,  III,  Oct,  p  31, 

Pr  ice  s _ 

Food  -  almost  at  Pre-War  Level,  May, 

p  20;  Food  -  Stable  in  Britain,  Apr,  p 

42;  Gaping  Inequalities  Between  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Food  - ,  Sept,  p  23; 

-  and  Buying  Power,  Sept,  p  22;  Price 

and  Exchange  Activities  of  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Oct,  p  33. 

Protection  for  Agricultural  Products,  by 
Secretary  Wallace,  Apr,  p  26. 

Proctor  and  Gamble  Plan,  Mar,  p  36. 
Production  of  Fats  and  Oils  for  1919-20, 
Mar,  p  39. 

Prohibition — 

Not  Helping  Grape  Fruit  Sales,  June,  p 

25;  -  Dont’s  for  Manufacturers,  Oct, 

p  29;  - Occupies  Soda  Flavor  Men.  Nov 

p  40;  Vigilance  Committee  for  Prohibition 
Law  Enforcement,  Oct,  p  39. 

Prunes — 

Advertising  Campaign  for  - ,  Feb,  p  26; 

Enter  the  Prune  in  Five-Cent  Garb,  Oct, 
p  41;  Prune  and  Raisin  Advertising  Plans 
are  Commended,  June,  p  44;  Prune  Asso¬ 
ciation  Will  Pack  Fruit  in  East,  Mar,  p 
37 ;  Prune  Industry  on  Increase  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Apr,  p  34;  Prune  Contracts  Valid 
Says  U.  S.  Court,  Nov,  p  46. 

Psychology  of  Consumer  Preference,  by 
Russell  B.  Kingman,  Jan,  p  33. 

Questions  and  Answers — 

Diets  for  Gastric  Ulcer,  Nov,  p  25;  Diets 
and  Diseases,  Oct,  p  35. 

Quaker  Oats  Company  Deficit,  Mar,  p  46. 


Sales,  $50,*000,000,  Jan,  p 


Raisins — 

California  — 

46;  -  Company  to  Open  Branch  Houses. 

Jan,  p  46;  -  Crop  Takes  Unusual 

Slump,  Oct.  p  40;  -  Sales  Managers 

Appointed,  Jan,  p  46. 

Recent  Patents — 

Mar,  p  38;  Apr,  p  38;  May,  p  46;  June,  p 
40;  July,  p  46;  Sept,  p  36;  Oct,  p  40;  Nov, 
p  46. 

Resale  Prices  are  Upheld  by  High  Court, 
May,  p  33. 

Restoration  of  Bolivian  Duty  on  Foodstuffs, 
Jan,  p  41.  • 

Retailing — 

Retail  Grocers  Oppose  Sales  Tax  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  June,  p  29;  Food  Retailing  Sys¬ 
tem  Held  to  be  Inefficient,  May,  p  26. 

Returned  Goods  Evil,  Suggests  Solution  for, 
May,  p  35. 

Rice— 

American  -  Breaks  all  Record,  Oct,  p 

37;  American  -  for  Syria,  Oct,  p  39; 

Bill  Passes  in  Japan,  Apr,  p  40;  Rice 


Consumption  Tripled  by  Use  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  June,  p  44;  -  the  Most  Exten¬ 

sively  Grown  and  Used  Foodstuff  in  the 
World,  Aug,  p  28;  -  Will  Meet  Short¬ 

age  Caused  by  Potato  Shortage,  Sept,  p 
16. 

Rose,  W.  L.— 

Consumers  Favor  Flour  Put  Up  in  Car¬ 
tons,  Oct,  p  14. 

Rosenbaum,  Charles — 

Development  of  Dehydration,  May,  p  7. 

Roth,  S.  W.,  May,  p  39. 

Rudnick,  Paul — 

Nutritive  Value  of  Meats,  Sept,  p  13. 

Sales  Tax — 

Proposed  in  Tennessee,  Apr,  p  28;  Pro¬ 
posed  - ,  Apr,  p  25; 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
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Salmon — 

Canada  Reduces  -  Pack  for  1921,  Apr, 

p  39;  Small  -  Pack  Predicted  for  the 

Year,  Mar,  p  44. 

San  Ignacio,  Lower  California,  Date  Grow¬ 
ing  Center,  July,  p  46. 

Sanitation  in  Food  Preservation,  by  E.  O. 
Jordan,  Jan,  p  19. 

Sardines — 

Depression  in  Spanish  Sardine  Market, 
Apr,  p  42;  Sardine  Canners  Plan  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign,  Feb,  p  32. 

Simons,  Seward  C — 

Some  Essentials  of  Success  in  Dehydra¬ 
tion,  Sept,  p  7. 

Sirups — 

Manufacture  of  Soda  Water  - ,  June,  p 

27;  Sugola,  New  Type  of  Sirup,  Apr,  p 

11;  Unable  to  Market  Vermont  Maple - , 

May,  p  40. 

Skinner,  W.  W. — 

Imitation  Fruit  Juice  - ,  July,  p  13. 

‘‘Slack-Filled”  Container  Bill  Reported, 
May,  p  19. 

Specialty  Manufacturers — 

Specialty  Food  Manufacturers  Optimistic, 

Nov,  p  19;  Unjustly  Accusing  - ,  Feb, 

'  p  29. 

Stein,  Jerome  D. — 

Process  and  Equipment  Used  in  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Dehydration,  June,  p  32. 

Stevenson  and  Company  Moves,  June,  p 

44. 

Strasbaugh,  Harry  P. — 

Elected  President  of  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  Jan,  p  11;  photo,  Jan,  cover. 

Strawberries — 

Establish  Louisiana  -  Plant,  Apr,  p  40. 

Street,  John  Phillip — 

Values  of  Fats  and  Fat  Substitutes,  Mar, 
p  17. 

Sugar — 

Another  Domino  Product,  Apr,  p  42;  Con¬ 
dition  of  German  -  Industry,  Feb,  p 

34;  Declares  Shortage  of  -  a  Myth, 

May,  p  40;  Development  of  -  Industry 

in  Nicaragua,  Feb,  p  34;  European  - 

Prospects,  Feb,  p  34;  Houston  to  have  Big 

-  Refinery,  Aug,  p  42;  Maple  - 

Holdings  Large,  Apr,  p  34;  New  Ameri¬ 
can  -  Campaign,  Aug,  p  44;  Pendulum 

Swings  Far - Prices,  Apr,  p  34;  Plenti¬ 
ful  Supply  of  -  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  Finds,  Feb,  p  25;  Post-Bellum  — 
Situation  in  Germany,  Sept,  p  15;  Pre¬ 
dicts  -  Will  Reach  Pre-War  Level  in 

Fall,  June,  p  46;  Record  -  Crop  Made 


in  United  States  in  1920,  May,  p  46;  Si¬ 
lesia  Is  Important  Sugar  Country,  June, 

p  35;  -  and  Sugars,  by  J,  J.  Williams, 

May,  p  14;  -  Consumption  New  High 

Record,  July,  p  35;  -  Exports  from 

Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Feb,  p  8; - 

Imports  Broke  Records  in  1920,  Mar,  p 

44;  -  Largest  Selling  Item  in  Retail 

Grocery  Store,  Apr,  p  38;  Produc¬ 
tion  in  France,  Apr,  p  46;  Refining 

Companies  Win  Suit,  July,  p  35;  Recon¬ 
struction  of  -  Refineries  in  France, 

Mar,  p  35;  Surplus  of  -  Will  Total  2,- 

000,000  Tons,  June,  p  38;  U.  S.  Sending 
- to  All  Parts  of  World,  Sept,  p  32. 

Suggest  Cooperation  to  Lower  Food  Costs, 
Jan,  p  42. 

Tariff — 

- — —  Asked  for  Edible  Oils:  Almond  Grow¬ 
ers  Ask  for - ,  Feb,  p  25;  Asks  for  Tar¬ 

iff  on  Reindeer  Meat,  Mar,  p  35;  Canners 
Ask  for  Tariff  Reciprocity,  Jan,  p  38;  Few 
Food  Products  on  Free  List,  July,  p  20; 
Food  Trade  with  Brazil  Hit  Hard  by 
High  Tariff  and  Other  Local  Conditions, 
Oct,  p  39;  Reciprocal - Reductions  Pro¬ 

posed  by  Canned  Goods  Committee,  Nov, 
p  44;  Removal  of  British  Embargo  on 

Yeast;  - Has  Effect  on  Contracts,  Apr, 

p  49;  Watching  Our  Step  in  -  Legisla¬ 

tion,  June,  p  24. 

Trade  Commission — 

Milk  Bottle  Maker  Cited  by  - ,  Apr,  p 

40;  Milk  Producer  Mentioned  for  - , 

SeDt,  p  28;  Sweeping  Indictment  of  - , 

July,  p  19;  - Position  on  Price  Guaran¬ 

tee,  Feb,  p  28. 

Trademarks — 

-  Rights  Upheld  by  Court,  Jan,  p  42. 

Vinegar — 

Bill  in  New  York  for  Definite  Labeling  of 

Waste  - ,  Apr,  p  27;  Labeling  of  - 

to  Have  Hearing,  Aug,  p  27;  Large  - 

and  Pickle  Output  in  Canada,  June,  p  40; 

-  Trade  for  Package  Goods  Now,  Nov, 

p  39. 

Vitamines — 

European  Research  on  - ,  Apr,  p-18; 

Throws  New  Light  on  - ,  Aug,  p  44; 

Vitamine  Doctrine  and  the  Oleomargarine 
Industry,  by  William  D.  Richardson,  July, 
p  28:  What  Are  Vitamines,  Jan,  p  24. 

Vogl,  Oscar  James — 

New  Possibilities  in  Dehydrated  Banana 
Product,  Nov,  p  33;  Potato  Flour,  a  New 
American  Industry,  May,  p  12;  What  a 


Brewery  Can  Do — Make  Cereal  Vinegar, 
Aug,  p  13. 

Wallace,  Henry  C. — 

Photo,  Feb,  cover;  Statement  by,  on  Pro¬ 
tection  for  Agricultural  Products,  Apr,  p 
26. 

War  Finance  Corporation  Will  Finance  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Packing  Exports,  May,  p  40. 

Weight  Variations  in  Package  Foods,  Jan, 
p  23. 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  Tries  "Tast¬ 
ing  Campaign,”  May,  p  46. 

West  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Elect  Of¬ 
ficers,  May,  p  39. 

Western  Railroads  and  Steamships  Publish 
New  Freight  Tariffs,  Nov,  p  48. 

What  a  Brewery  Can  Do — Make  Cereal  Vin¬ 
egar,  by  Oscar  James  Vogl,  Aug,  p  13. 

What  New  Chemical  Discoveries  Mean  to 
Dietitian  and  Food  Manufacturers,  Oct, 

p  11. 

Wholesale  Grocers — 

Canadian  -  to  Meet  in  Quebec,  Apr,  p 

46;  Condemns  Jobbers’  Private  Brands, 
Aug,  p  40;  Direct  Marketing  Declared  Un¬ 
fair,  Feb,  p  9;  Jobbers  form  Educational 
Committee,  May,  p  37;  Jobbers  Oppose 
Cold  Storage  Bill,  Aug,  p  44;  Legislative 
Committee  Reports  on  Bill  Enacted  and 
Pending,  June,  p  15;  New  Contract  Forms 
Completed  by  Wholesalers,  May,  p  39; 

Newspaper  Attacks  on  - ,  Mar,  p  27; 

Philadelphia  Wholesalers  in  Big  Cam¬ 
paign  to  Stimulate  Business,  Oct,  p  38; 
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The  Right  to  Sell  Hops 


Hops  are  a  legitimate  farm  product  that  every¬ 
one  has  the  indisputable  right  to  grow  and  sell. 

It's  no  more  unlawful  for  you  to  sell  Hops  than 
to  sell  sugar. 


E.  Clemens  Horst  Co. 

235  Pine  St.  128  North  Wells  St.  39  Cortlandt  St. 

San  Francisco  Chicago,  III.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Packers  of 

GOLD  MEDAL,  THREE  STAR  and  ROSE 
Brands  Hops  in  PACKAGES — also  Hops  in 
BALES.  LARGEST  HOP  GROWERS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


ROYAL 

BakingPowder 

Adds  Healthful Oualitiestolhetbod 


Sample  Copies — 

We  shall  appreciate  having  you  send  us  the 
names  of  any  friends  or  business  associates  who 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  sample  copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal,  mailed  with  our 
compliments. 

{THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Floral  Park,  New  York 

BUSINESS  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 
25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City 
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There  is  Cleanliness 
Health  Insurance,  Economy 
and  Convenience  in 

PET  BRAND 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  superior 
quality 


Prepared  by 

The  Helvetia  Company 

(Originators  of  the  evaporated  milk  industry) 

General  Offices 

St.  Louis 


MILK 


The  Charm  of  Perfect  Health 

is  the  natural  result  of  care  in 
the  selection  of  food. 

“DIXIE”  MARGARIN 

is  made  of  purest  ingredients, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions 
possible.  It  is  rich  in  life-giving 
vitamines. 
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This  H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Box 

Carries  Shipments  Safely 
and  at  Lowest  Possible  Cost 


THIS  H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Box  is  built  especially  for  the  canned 
goods  trade — not  an  ordinary  fibre  container  but  a  sturdy  shipping  box 
that  will  safely  carry  the  weight  of  a  canned  goods  shipment.  It  is  too 
tough  to  burst  or  break  open  and  too  rigid  to  permit  its  contents  to  roll  and  wedge. 
It  is  the  lowest  priced  shipping  case  you  can  buy  that  will  carry  your  goods 
safely  and  deliver  them  unscratched,  undented  and  intact  at  destination. 

Write  us  today  for  samples  and  prices ,  mentioning  quantity 
required ,  size  and  number  of  cans  to  the  package.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you  of  the  economy  and  security  of  these 

better  boxes. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

825  Water  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

f  y  m  ..  i  % 

Canadian  Address:  Toronto,  King  Street,  Subway  and  Hanna  Avenue 


Steel  Hands  That  Replace 
50-80  Human  Hands 

Many  manufacturers  of  packaged  cereal  find  that  Pneumatic 
Automatic  Packaging  Machinery  pays  for  itself  in  the  first  year 
because  of  the  great  saving  it  effects. 

For  example: 

One  machine  does  the  work  formerly  done  by  25  to  40  opera¬ 
tors.  Think  of  the  savings  in  wages  alone. 

Pneumatic  machinery  handles  the  “Pneutite”  Package,  a  carton 
that  comes  knocked  down  like  ordinary  cartons,  which  means  a 
saving  in  inward  freight  and  90  per  cent  of  factory  storage 
space  over  the  cylindrical  package. 

This  ‘'Pneutite”  package  packs  closely  in  the  container- — a  saving 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  outward  shipping  space  and  storage  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacturer,  jobber  and  retailer. 

Pneumatic  machinery  lessens  your  overhead  expense  by  increas- 
ing  your  production.  The  Pneumatic  System  guarantees  you  a 
speed  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  accurately  weighed  and  perfectly 
sealed  packages  every  day. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  gladly  tell  you  how  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Automatic  Packaging  Machinery  can  be  adapted  to  your 
needs. 

PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


PNEUMATIC  AUTOMATIC 
PACKAGING  MACHINERY 


112-26 


This  is  the  Tricolator 

•  '  '!  -t  r-y\  v 


Tricolation  means  coffee  filtered  through 
fibre  silk  paper 


There  is  an  aluminum  Tricolator  that  fits 
your  coffee  urn  regardless  of  its  side 
or  make 


FOR  goodness  sake  discard  that  “never-can-be-cleaned”  bag  from 
your  coffee  urn.  Install  an  aluminum  Tricolator  on  the  urn. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  you  know  how  full  flavored,  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  urn-made  coffee  can  taste.  Some  interesting  information  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Our  trial  offer  is  liberal.  Mail  the  coupon. 


\ 


\ 

\ 

THE^n. 
TRICOLATOR  X 
CO.,  Inc. 

99  Water  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  TRICOLATOR  CO.,  Inc. 

99  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


'< 


Please  send  us  on^^5^> 
five  days’  trial  with- 
out  obligation  on  our 
part,  a  Tricolator.  We  ^ 
agreed  either  to  return  it 
at  the  end  of  five  days  or 
you  may  bill  us  at  the  lowest  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Outside  diameter  of  our  urn 

at  the  top  is  .  inches.  The  maxi-  ^ 

mum  capacity  of  our  urn  is  .  gallons. 

Institution  . 

Individual  . . 

Address  . . 


Factory:  Tatamy,  Pi 


\ 


No.  1.  Home  Size  Tricolator 
Capacity  2  to  9  cups. 
Price  #4.00 


\ 


\ 


I 


